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This  volume  of  the  Annual  "Cyclopaedia"  is  the  third  of  the  new  series 
and  the  eighteenth  of  the  whole  series.  The  plan  of  this  work  comprises  the 
world's  history  daring  the  year  in  every  department  of  human  affairs  of  suflS- 
cient  importance  to  be  permanently  recorded. 

A  special  article  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  each  country,  which  contains  a 
sketch  of  its  history  during  the  year,  whether  it  is  at  peace  or  at  war,  in  a  state 
of  quiet  or  of  revolution,  and  full  official  and  reliable  information  on  its  area, 
population,  religion,  education,  army  and  navy,  commerce,  industry,  military 
affairs,  the  public  questions  agitated,  and  the  reforms  effected.  (See  the  titles 
of  all  countries.)  No  efforts  are  spared  to  secure  the  fullest  information  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  considered  that  in  its  several  departments  the 
work  may  be  safely  consulted  as  the  completest  and  most  reliable  book  of  refer- 
ence. 

The  details  of  American  affairs  in  these  pages  embrace  the  speeches  and  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  on  the  important  questions  of  silver  remonetization,  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  the  use  of  the  army,  etc.  (see  Conqbess)  ;  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government  (see  Untted  States)  ;  its  army  and 
navy  (see  Abmy  and  Navy)  ;  the  successful  progress  of  its  finances  to  a  specie 
basis;  the  revenue  from  commerce  and  internal  taxation;  the  demand  for 
Government  paper  money  (see  Finances);  the  organization  of  the  National 
party  and  its  principles ;  the  unusual  commercial  activity ;  the  labor  movements 
in  several  States,  especially  Massachusetts  and  CaUfomia,  with  the  details  of  the 
Chinese  question ;  the  finances  of  the  States ;  their  debts  and  resources ;  their 
educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institutions ;  the  struggles  of  their  in- 
debted cities  and  counties ;  the  various  political  conventions  of  the  year,  with 
their  nominations  and  resolutions ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the  proceedings  of 
State  Legislatures  on  a  number  of  local  questions  of  importance ;  the  ei^tension  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  all  those  improvements  involved  in  the  peaceful 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  country,  for  which  see  each  of  the  respective  States. 

In  the  Old  World  the  year  1878  marks  a  turning-point  of  its  history.  The 
reconstruction  of  Eastern  Europe,  long  recognized  by  European  diplomatists  aa 
an  unavoidable  necessity,  was  begun  in  earnest.  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Eou- 
mania  and  Servia  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  independent  states ;  Bulgaria 
has  actually  become  independent ;  Eastern  Koumelia  has  received  the  hope  of 
future  independence,  which  decaying  Turkey  can  not  withhold  for  any  length 
of  time ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  will  be  reorganized  by  Austria ;  Greece  has 
been  promised  an  increase  of  territory ;  Kussia  has  gained  new  regions,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  she  considered  of  strategical  importance.  Turkey,  at 
last  comprehending  the  danger  of  an  entire  decomposition,  has  purchased  the 
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promise,  of  English  aid  by  the  cession  of  Cyprus  and  the  pledge  of  internal  re 
forms.  For  these  important  changes,  see  the  articles  Eastern  Question,  Turkey, 
RouMANiA,  Seevia,  Cypeus,  Gbeece,  Bulgaria,  and  the  map  of  Turkey.  The 
peaceful  change  of  rulers  in  France  and  the  rapid  advance  of  its  republicanism  ; 
the  civil  struggles  in  Germany  to  withstand  the  growing  weight  of  the  empire ; 
the  frightful  internal  disorders  threatening  Bussia ;  the  demise  of  the  venerable 
Pius  IX.,  and  the  peaceful  inauguration  of  his  successor,  with  the  declaration  of 
his  policy,  are  fully  described  under  the  appropriate  titles. 

A  complete  view  of  the  various  departments  of  internal  commerce  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  astonishing  development  of  its 
manufacturing  industry,  will  be  found  under  the  title  Commeece,  Internal, 
while  the  vast  agricultural  crops  of  the  respective  States  are  noticed  under  the 
title  of  each. 

The  advance  in  astronomical  and  chemical  science,  and  the  inventions  and 
improvements  in  other  branches,  as  the  electric  light,  the  megaphone,  microphone, 
etc,  etc.,  are  fully  and  carefully  set  forth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

The  article  on  the  United  States  Life-saving  Service  (see  Service),  with 
illustrations  of  every  important  step,  is  by  Mr.  William  D.  O'Connor,  Assistant 
General  Superintendent  of  that  service,  and  has  been  read  and  approved  by  the 
General  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  I.  Kimball. 

The  article  on  Meteorology  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  C.  Abbe,  a  member 
of  the  Signal  Service  Department. 

The  great  engineering  enterprises  of  the  world  in  progress  are  fully  de- 
scribed, and  also  numerous  mechanical  improvements. 

The  narrative  of  geographical  discoveries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
is  very  complete ;  also  under  the  title  Earth  are  presented  summaries  of  the 
large  divisions  of  the  globe  according  to  the  latest  statistics. 

The  record  of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  in  the  United  States  and  in 
each  of  the  countries  of  Europe  is  extensive  and  important. 

The  results  of  the  World's  Exhibition  at  Paris  are  presented  in  a  summary 
but  very  complete  manner. 

As  Turkey  has  been  for  centuries  the  recognized  leader  of  Mohammedanism, 
the  late  Eastern  war  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  that  religious  belief.  Its  recent 
history,  present  condition,  and  the  progressive  decay  apparent,  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

Special  articles  on  the  great  religious  divisions  and  denominations  constitute 
probably  the  only  religious  history  of  the  year  now  accessible  in  the  English 
language. 

In  the  biographical  department  is  a  full  sketch  of  the  new  President  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  and  obituary  notices  of  eminent  persons  of  all  countries  de- 
ceased  during  the  year. 

Abstracts  of  important  legal  decisions  in  various  States  are  herein  given. 

Besides  numerous  illustrated  articles,  the  volume  contains  steel  portraits  of 
William  Cullen  Bryrant,  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  and  letters  from  officials  and 
others,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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AD VENTISTS.  Sbvbnth-Dat  Advbht- 
IBT8. — ^Tbe  seventeenth  annoal  session  of  the 
General  Gar^erenee  of  the  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists  was  held  at  Battle  Oreek,  Michigan, 
beginning  October  14th.    Elder  James  White 

S resided.    The  following  statistics  of  the  oon- 
ition  of  the  denomination  were  presented : 


OONnRSNOBS. 


ICalne 

Vermont 

New  Bnfflaiid. 

New  York  and  PenniyltmnlA 

Ohla 

MIohigaa 

Indiana. •• 

Wfsoonain 

nUnola 

Minnesota 

Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

BiisaoarL 

Ifnnftnt 

California. 

Kentooky  and  Tennessee. . . 

Oregon 

Texas  Mission 

General  Soathem  Mission. . . 

Boropean  Mi8si<Hi 

NeTsda  Mission 

Colorado  Mission 

Danish  Mission. 

Total 

As  given  In  1877 

Gain  dorlng  the  year. 


8 
7 

a 

8 
9 

91 
4 
8 
9 
14 
18 
4 
5 
8 
9 
8 
1 


117 
106 


11 


9 

7 

8 

6 

10 

19 

4 

18 

7 

91 

17 

5 

9 

8 

8 

6 

9 

5 

6 


8 


16 

98 

94 

40 

14 

106 

19 

47 

95 

51 

79 

14 

96 

99 

6 

5 

4 

8 

16 

9 


154 
97 


57 


549 

478 


71 


819 
MS 
460 
8S0 

896 

8,908 

880 

1,156 

700 

850 

1,500 

855 

685 

740 

79 

915 

150 

63 

950 

45 

80 

80 


18,077 
11,706 


1,860 


The  total  amount  of  the  pledges  for  syste- 
matic benevolence  was  $47,687.29.  A  new 
Conference  in  Nebraska,  called  the  Nebraska 
Conference,  and  the  North  Pacific  Conference, 
were  recognized  and  admitted  to  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Conference.  The  bodies 
of  Seventh-Day  Adventist  believers  in  Ne- 
vada and  Virginia  were  taken  nnder  the 
watch-care  of  the  General  Conference.  In 
answer  to  applications  from  California,  Mis- 
soori,  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  Ohio  for  help  in 
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boilding  np  and  strengthening  the  ohnrohes  of 
the  denomination,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  what  conld  be  done  toward  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  those  districts^  **  and  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  field  m  like  situa- 
tion, according  to  their  i^peals  and  requests.** 
The  general  circulation  of  the  works  called 
"  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy  "  and  "  The  Testi- 
monies" was  recommended:  and  the  Tract 
Societies  were  advised  to  make  speciial  efforts 
to  place  them  in  the  library  of  each  church, 
and  in  the  hands  of  scattered  brethren.  The 
General  Conference  Committee  were  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  print- 
ing sermons  on  the  principal  points  of  the  de- 
nominational faith,  to  be  written  by  Elder 
James  White,  for  the  use  of  readers,  colpor- 
teurs, visitors,  and  others.  The  opening  of  a 
mission  in  Great  Britain  was  decided  upon, 
and  a  missionary  was  appointed  to  that  neld. 
A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  take 
the  supervision  of  the  entire  work  in  Europe, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  act 
in  harmony  with  the  (^neral  Conference  and 
under  its  direction. 

Meetings  of  the  General  Tract  and  Mie- 
evmary  Society^  the  EducaHonal  Soektyy  the 
Publishing  Aseoeiation^  the  General  Sabbath- 
School  Aeaoeiationy  and  the  Health-Rrform  In^ 
stitute  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  The  receipts  of  the  Tract 
and  Missionary  Societies  in  the  several  Confer- 
ences had  been  in  the  aggregate  $12,818.67, 
and  they  returned  142  districts  of  operation 
•nd  5,462  members,  with  10,246  subscribers  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  society.  The  Confer- 
ence agents  had  distributed  52,719  **  annuals,** 
188,261  periodicals^  and  6,296,802  pages  of 
tracts.  A  tract  society  having  been  organized 
in  Europe,  a  report  was  made  from  it  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary:  Number  of  mem- 
bers, including  those  in  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Egypt,  and  Switzerland,  201 ;  missionary  vis- 
its, 840;  letters  written,  198;  periodicals  dis- 
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tribnted,  1,187 ;  pages  of  tracts  distrlbated,  79,-  be  willing  to  go  ont  and  figbt  whenever  the 
007 ;  money  received,  $55.80.  The  receipts  jehad  should  be  proclaimed  and  a  part  of  the 
of  the  General  Tract  Society  during  the  jear  conntrj  allotted  to  them  to  subdue,  objected 
had  been  $447.15,  and  its  expenditures  $455.-  to  being  brought  under  the  restrictions  of  a 
08.  The  larger  part  of  the  expense  had  been  regular  soldier's  life.  In  some  cases  the  Ameer 
incurred  for  publications,  which  had  been  sent  induced  concurrence  with  his  plans  by  subsi- 
to  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  and  to  £ng-  dizing  the  petty  chiefs  with  acceptable  gifts, 
land,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and,  by  means  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  taking  leave  of 
of  agents  in  those  places,  to  all  parts  of  the  some  of  the  minor  chiefs  who  reside  near  Brit- 
civilized  world.  ish  territory :  **  You  should  remain  outwardly 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Educational  Society  on  good  terms  with  the  English,  and  try  to  get 

reported  that  the  total  value  of  the  property  as  much  money  from  them  as  you  can.    But 

of  the  Society  was  $52,259.79,  or,  deducting  be  sure  you  do  not  let  them  become  acquainted 

for  the  amount  of  debts  against  the  same,  with  your  mountain  retreats.    Manage  to  get 

$44,582.28.     The  receipts  for  the  year  had  back  the  hostages  you  have  given,  and  bind 

been  $10,499.39.     Resolutions  were  adopted  yourselves  only  on  personal  responsibility."   In 

recommending  the  selection  of  fifty   young  connection  with  these  measures,  the  Ameer  be- 

men  who  should  become  students  at  Battle  gan  to  rebuild  the  fort  near  Ali  Musjid,  close  to 

Creek  College,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  about  two  marches  from 

those  of  them  who  need  help  to  be  assisted  by  Peshawer.    In  June  rumors  became  prevalent 

loans  of  money  without  interest,  and  of  fifty  that  the  Ameer  was  massing  troops  on  the  fron- 

young  women  to  be  similarly  assisted  in  pre-  tier  of  Afghanistan,  and  was  trymg  to  intrigue 

paring  themselves  for  missionary  work ;  and  with  the  nobles  who  were  hostile  to  the  pres- 

that  efforts  be  made  to  raise  a  reserve  fund  of  ence  of  the  English  troops  at  Kelat  and  Quet- 

five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  these  purposes,  ta,  and  who  disapproved  of  the  friendliness  of 

The  receipts  of  the  Publishing  Association  the  Khan  of  Kelat  toward  the  Britbh  Govern- 

for  the  year  had  been  $288,071.88,  and  its  ment.    Evidence  of  the  unfriendly  disposition 

property  was  valued,  clear  of  debts,  at  $99,-  of  the  Ameer  was  given  by  the  publication 

112.68.    It  published  three  English,  one  Da-  at  Constantinople,  in  July,  of  a  letter  which 

nish,  and  one  Swedish  periodical,  which,  to-  he  had  addressed  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in 

gether  with  the  publications  of  the  Californian  January,  in  which  he  expressed  regret  that  the 

and  Swiss  publishing  houses,  had  an  aggregate  English  had  remained  neutral  in  the  Russo- 

monthly  circulation  of  67,676  copies.  Turkish  war ;  advised  the  Saltan  that  the  Rus- 

The  receipts  of  the  Health-Reform  Institute  sians,  while  they  were  as  energetic  as  the  Eng- 

f or  the  year  had  been  $185,228.87.    Its  prop-  lish,  surpassed  them  in  real  friendship;   de- 

erty  was  valued,  above  all  liabilities,  at  $67,-  clared  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  Russians 

591.66.    There  had  been  615  patients  treated  were  much  more  honest  and  sincere  than  the 

at  the  Institute,  and  its  gross  earnings  for  the  English;  and  begged  his  Majesty  *Ho  with- 

year  had  been  $82,000,  and  its  actual  gains  draw  from  the  English  alliance  and  to  ap- 

$15,000.  proach  Russia.-' 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Sabbath-School  About  the  same  time  it  was  noticed  that  the 

Association  was  the  first  in  its  history.    The  Russian  General  Kaufmann  had,  on  the  28d  of 

Secretary's  report  showed  that  auxiliary  asso-  June,  taken  the  command  of  an  expeditionary 

ciations  had  been  formed  in  twelve  of  the  dif-  force  to  march  through  Bokhara  to  the  upper 

ferent  Conferences.    Since  most  of  the  organi-  basin  of  the  Oxus.    The  **  Moscow  Gazette," 

zations  had  been  so  recently  formed,  their  re-  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  suggested  that  this 

ports  were  brief  and  incomplete.    Twelve  of  movement  might  be  the  Russian  answer  to  the 

them   (Michigan,   Iowa,    Kansas,  "Wisconsin,  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  showed  that 

New  England,  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  the  presumed  destination  of  the  expedition  was 

Ohio,  Minnesota,  Vermont,  and  Indiana)  re-  hardly  more  than  four  hundred  versts,  or  twen^ 

ported  177  schools  and  5,851  members.  ty  days'  march,  from  the  British  possessions, 

AFGHANISTAN.    The  reports  of  the  in-  and  added:  "England  has  constantly  shown 

temal  condition  of  Afghanistan  at  the  close  of  herself  jealous  of  our  progress  in  Asia.    She 

1877  indicated  that  the  Ameer  was  endeavor-  knows  that  each  step  we  make,  each  new  dip- 

ing  to  combine  and  consolidate  his  forces,  and  lomatic  or  military  success  we  gain,  hastens 

to  carry  out  a  policy  which  would  eventually  the  moment  at  which  Russia  will  be  able  to 

reduce  the  divisions  of  his  state  and  give  it  a  extend  and  consolidate  her  influence  in  the 

more  compact  organization.    In  those  parts  ot  coimtries  bordering  on  the  British  possessions, 

the  country  where  his  authority  was  accepted.  The  present  time  seems  very  favorable  for  a 

he  was  forming  an  army  on  the  system  of  com-  continuation  of  this  policy."    The  expedition 

pulsory  military  service,  by  forcing  one  man  was  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  Balkh,  a  point 

m  every  twenty  to  enlist.    Where  this  uiea-  south  of  the  Oxus,  claimed  by  Shere  Ali  as  ar 

sure  could  not  be  carried  out,  a  poll  tax  was  Afghan  province,  and  lying  beyond  the  line 

levied.    Difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  which  the  Russians  had  agreed  in  1878  that 

the  recruits  to  subject  themselves  to  drill,  they  would  not  pass.    The  menace  to  India 

since  the  new  levies,  while  they  professed  to  which  would  be  involved  in  a  Russian  ocoupa- 
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tioo  of  Balkb  was  mentioned  bj  Lord  Claren-  of  this  khanate  would  rednoe  the  distance  Ije- 

den  as  long  ago  as  1869,  when  in  bin  corre-  tween  the  Russian  and  English  frootiera  to 

spoDdencewithPrinceOortohakolThesaidthat  about  8S6  miles,  bj  roads  eaatlj  paaaable  in 

IlaJkh  ooatd  be  of  do  nse  to  Kusaia  except  fur  eammer,  but  not  so  in  winter.    No  official 

Surposes  of  a^greesion,  and  that  "  on  the  Uin-  news  was  given  respecting  the  progress  of  the 

oo  Eoosh  the  British  possessions  might  be  expedition ;  bat  the  Russian  Ageno?  pnbiished 

viewed  as  a  traveler  on  tbe  summit  of  the  an  article  denying  the  statements  that  were 

Simplon  might  survey  the  plains  of  Italy."    A  current  respecting  its  object,  and  profeaaing 

later  and  more  definite  statement  of  the  ob-  that  they  related  to  old  occnrrunces  belonging 

jeots  of  the  Russian  expedition  represent«d  to  a  time  when  England  was  making  preparo- 

that  it  aimed  at  the  occupation  of  the  six  tions  for  a  war  with  Russia.     The  state  of 

minor  khanates  between  tbe  southern  oonrsa  things  had  oeaaod  with  the  causes  with  wbiota 

of  tbe  Amou  Darya  and  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  it  originated,  and  all  tbe  measnrea  oonneoted 

one  of  which,  Vakhan,  was  acknowledged  to  therewith  had  since  been  oountermanded. 

be  feudatory  to  Afghanistan.    The  ocoupation  A  Rnsnan  mission,  consisting  of  three  Eu- 


ropean offioers,  of  whom  tbe  chief  was  Gen-  senger  to  Tashkend.    This  embassy  was  rep- 

eral  Stolietoff.  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  resented  by  a  Russian  diplomatist  to   have 

Cossacks  and  Uibeoks,  reached  Cabool  on  the  been  ordered  a  long  time  before  the  Con- 

22d  of  July,  and  waa  received  by  the  Ameer  in  gress  of  Berlin,  when  the  Russian  relations 

durbar,  when  tbe  chief  of  the  misuon  deliv-  with  England  had  assumed  a  tjireatening  ohar- 

ered  two  letters  to  the  Ameer — one  from  the  aoter. 

Ozar,  and  one  from  the  Qovemor-Qeneral  of  M.  Arminius  Vambiry,  In  a  letter  written 
Tnrkistan.  On  tbe  2d  of  August  a  grand  to  the  "AJIgemeineZeitung,"  represented  that 
review  was  held  in  honor  of  tbe  mission,  the  chief  object  of  this  Russian  mission  wasto 
to  which  troops  and  representatives  had  been  establish  friendly  relations  between  Tashkend 
summoned  from  all  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  Cabool.  As  a  means  of  puttiug  pressure 
After  tbe  review,  tbe  Ameer  gave  the  envoys  on  Shere  Ali  with  this  view,  Russia  was  hold- 
written  replies  to  the  Russian  letter,  which  inginreserve  tbe  Afghan  PrinceAhdnrrahman 
were  immediately  sent  oS  by  a  special  mes-  Ehan,  a  relative  of  the  Ameer,  and  at  the  same 
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time  his  deadly  enemy.  Abdnrrahroan  bad  for  years  before),  who  was  a  member  of  the  party 
some  time  been  residing  in  voluntary  exile  at  that  accompanied  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  to  Yar- 
Samarcand,  and  with  the  help  of  Russia  might  kand  and  Kashgar  in  1874. 
become  very  dangerous  to  Shere  Ali.  It  had  The  embassy  arrived  at  Simla  abont  the  Ifrt 
been  lately  reported  that  Russia  proposed  to  of  September.  An  envoy  had  been  sent  to  the 
exchange  Abdnrrahman  for  Xhudayar  Khan,  Ameer  at  Cabool  with  letters  announcing  the 
the  ex-ruler  of  Ehokand,  who  had  escaped  dur-  intention  of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  to  dispatch 
ing  the  preceding  winter  from  Orenburg  to  the  mission,  and  General  Chamberlain  and  his 
O^ool.  But  Ehudayar,  though  he  is  evidently  staff  remained  near  the  frontier  for  several 
a  man  of  considerable  ener^,  was  not  popalslr  days  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Ameer.  The 
with  his  people,  who  had  thrice  expelled  him  envoy,  Ghnlam  Hussein  Ehan,  who  was  per- 
from  their  country ;  and  M.  Vamb^ry  thought  sonaUy  well  known  and  popular  at  Cabool, 
the  Russians  were  not  likely  to  put  themselves  having  resided  there  as  a  British  agent  for 
to  any  trouble  to  get  him  again  into  their  hands,  several  years,  was  hospitably  received,  Sep- 
Abdurrahman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  tember  10th,  but  was  given  no  encouragement 
popular  in  northeastern  Afghanistan;  and  by  concerning  the  object  of  his  visit;  the  Ameer 
threatening  to  support  him  as  a  pretender  to  saying,  it  was  reported,  in  reference  to  the 
the  Afghan  throne,  Russia  could  at  any  mo-  British  embassy,  that  if  he  chose  to  receive  a 
ment  secure  the  submissiveness  of  Shere  Ali  mission  he  would  himself  invite  it,  but  mean- 
to  its  wishes.  while  it  must  await  his  pleasure  at  Peshawer. 
A  special  mission  was  appointed  by  the  In-  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  having  learned  the 
dian  Government  in  August  to  proceed  to  Ca-  Ameer's  determination,  decided  to  proceed  on 
bool  for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations  his  expedition  without  waiting  for  a  formal 
with  the  Ameer,  with  a  view,  among  its  other  answer.  He  left  Peshawer  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
objects,  to  induce  the  Ameer  to  allow  a  British  tember  for  Jumrood,  a  point  in  British  terri- 
resident  to  remain  permanentiy  at  his  capital,  tory  close  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  while  Mcgor 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Gen-  Cavagnari  of  his  sta^  was  dispatched  with  an 
eral  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  was  accora-  escort  of  Khyberies  to  Ali  Musjid,  a  station  in 
panied  by  several  other  officers  and  a  doctor,  Afghan  territory,  to  ask  for  a  safe  passage 
and  numbered,  with  his  retinue  of  escorts,  from  the  Ameer's  officer.  The  Afghan  officer 
guides,  and  bearers,  about  one  thousand  men.  gave  a  courteous  but  decided  refusal  to  the 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  chief  of  this  mis-  British  request.  After  spending  three  hours 
sion,  is  an  officer  of  the  Indian  service,  whose  in  parleying  with  the  Af^an,  Miyor  Cavagnari 
military  career  began  with  the  former  Afghan  returned  to  Jumrood.  The  embassy  then  re- 
war,  where,  although  he  was  hardly  more  than  tired  to  Peshawer,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
a  boy,  he  served  with  great  honor,  and  gained  telegraphed  from  the  Viceroy,  after  which  it 
a  high  reputation  for  gallantry.  He  was  soon  was  dissolved.  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan,  the 
made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  irregular  Viceroy's  envoy,  was  recalled  from  Cabool, 
cavalry,  and  rose  by  rapid  steps  to  the  com-  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  concentration 
mand  of  the  Punjaub  frontier  force,  a  body  of  of  troops  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  ReSnforoe- 
about  eleven  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  ments  were  dispatched  for  the  garrison  at 
which  is  stationed  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Quetta;  a  body  of  European  and  native  troops 
northwest  border,  is  directiy  under  the  orders  was  stationed  at  Thull,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
of  the  Government  of  the  Pu^jaub,  and  has  Kuram  Valley ;  a  reserve  force  was  collected 
been  engaged  in  almost  constant  conflict  with  at  Sukkur ;  and  the  Baroghil  and  Korambar 
the  enemy.  From  this  command  be  was  called  Passes  were  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
during  the  mutiny  to  take  the  place  of  Colonel  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chester,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  who  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  threw  a  large  force 
was  killed  before  Delhi.  On  the  fall  of  Delhi  into  the  Khyber  rass,  having  a  littie  after  the 
he  returned  to  the  Puijaub,  whence  he  was  se-  middle  of  October,  as  was  estimated  at  that 
lected  to  command  the  troops  which  undertook  tinde,  collected  at  Ali  Musjid,  three  miles  from 
the  Umbeyla  compaign  of  1868.  He  was  here  the  British  station  at  Jumrood,  25,000  men. 
severely  wounded  for  the  eighth  time  during  The  Ameer  returned  by  the  envov,  Nawab 
his  military  service,  and  the  campaign  was  com-  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan,  a  reply  to  the  British 

Eleted  by  Sir  John  Garvock.  General  Cham-  request,  which  Lord  Cranbrook,  in  a  dispatch 
erlain  after  these  events  retired  from  active  written  afterward,  characterized  as  evasive, 
service  to  the  more  quiet  but  highly  honorable  and  which  the  British  Government  refused  to 
position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  accept  as  Shere  All's  final  answer.  The  Brit- 
Army,  which  he  held  at  the  time  when  he  was  ish  Cabinet  then  instructed  the  Viceroy  of 
appointed  upon  the  mission  to  Cabool.  By  India  to  address  to  his  Highness  a  demand, 
reason  of  his  long  and  distinguished  service  *^  in  temperate  language,"  requiring  a  full  and 
on  the  border,  it  is  said  '*  no  English  name  is  suitable  apology  within  a  given  time  for  the 
better  known  or  more  respected  throughout  affront  he  had  offered  to  the  Imperial  Govem- 
Afghanistan."  Among  his  associates  was  Mr.  ment,  the  reception  of  a  permanent  British 
Walter  Henry  Bellew  (whose  father  accompa-  mission  within  his  territories,  and  reparation 
Died  Lumsden's  mission  to  Cabool  twenty-one  for  any  iigury  which  had  been  inflicted  by  him 
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on  the  tribes  wbioh  had  attended  tlie  emboBBj,  waa  reached  with  Bnana  that  the  independenoe 
with  on  □odertakiug  not  tu  molest  them  here-  and  integrity  of  Afghanistan  ahoola  be  re- 
after  ;  and  to  notif;  him  that,  QoleaB  a  olear  Bpected  by  both  powers,  the  Ameer  had  been 
and  aatisfaotorj  replj  was  received  from  him  anxious  for  an  English  alliance  to  protect  him 
bj  tha  20tb  of  November,  his  intentions  woald  from  Rnsaia ;  then,  while  he  was  still  seeking 
be  considered  hostile  and  be  would  be  treated  to  obtun  a  promise  of  protection,  the  Viceroy, 
as  a  declared  enemy.  The  dispatch  of  Lord  Lord  Northbrook,  by  inBtmction  of  the  Gov- 
Granbrook  containing  these  instructions  em-  emmeot,  informed  him,  "in  conciliatory  Ian- 
bodied  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  the  gunge,"  that  "  the  discassion  o(  the  question 
British  Government  with  Sbere  Ali  since  hia  would  be  best  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
accession,  and  of  its  endeavors  to  eecora  the  season,"  and  the  feelings  of  his  Highness  be- 
tntegrity  of  his  territory.  The  object  of  the  came  anfavorable  ta  the  Britiah  Government. 
British  Government  daring  tlje  whole  series  He  shortly  afterward  began  to  onltivate  the 
of  years  liad  been,  it  said,  to  establish  on  iU  Rnaaiana,  and  met  Britiah  overtnres  with  in- 
northweatern  border  "  a  strong,  friendly,  and  creasing  coldness.  Although  the  previous 
independent  state  with  interests  in  unison  with  efforts  to  aeoure  the  admission'  of  a  British 
those  of  tlie  Indian  Government,  ready  to  aot  in  agency  into  the  oonntry  had  failed,  the  recep- 
oert^n  eventualities  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  pro-  tion  of  a  Russian  miasion  in  18T8  "  left  him  " 
teotion  of  the  frontier  from  intrigue  or  aggres-  (the  Ameer)  "  no  farther  eicnae  for  declining 
sion."     Until  the  time  that  an  nnderstanding  to  receive  at  his  capital  the  envoy  from  the 


British  OoTcmment " ;  and  the  embassy  of  Sir  Ifajor-General  Sir  Samuel  Browne  command- 
Neville  Ohamheriain  was  appointed,  and  con-  ing;  and  the'  Qnetta  column,  M^or-General 
etitnted  of  men  chosen  because  they  were  per-  A.  S.  Biddnlph  commanding,  of  which  Lieti- 
aunally  acceptable  to  bis  Highness.  The  Ameer  tenant-General  Donald  Stewart  afterward  took 
was  aware  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  British  the  command.  The  whole  force  was  reckoned 
Government  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  at  84,000  men,  one  third  Europeans. 
had  been  to  strengthen  hia  power  and  anthori-  On  the  21st  of  November,  the  Ameer  having 
ty  and  to  protect  him  from  foreign  aggresaion,  failed  to  retnm  the  answer  and  give  the  assn- 
Edthough  the  methods  adopted  for  doing  so  ranees  demanded  by  the  British  Government, 
might  not  at  all  times  have  accorded  with  his  a  detachment  of  British  troopa  crossed  the 
own  view;  and  he  was  bonnd  by  every  bond  frontier  and  occupied  Fort  Eapion,  oppoute 
of  international  courtesy,  as  w^  as  by  the  Thull,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Af- 
treaty  engagements  of  1S6G,  to  a  line  of  con-  ghan  troops.  On  the  next  day,  all  the  forces, 
duct  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  had  adopted,  numbering  aboDt  85,000  troops,  more  than  half 
The  British  forces  were  organized  for  the  of  whom  were  native,  were  ordered  to  move 
contemplated  advance  in  three  divisions :  the  forward.  At  daybreak  on  the  31st  an  advance 
Kuram  Valley  column,  Uajor-General  F,  8.  was  made  from  Jamrood  toward  Fort  Ali  Mna- 
Boberta  commanding;  the  Jamrood  oolnmn,  jid, and  an  engagement  took  place  which  lasted 
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through  the  day.    The  British  having  ooonpied        The  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  were 

a  defile  in  the  rear  of  the  Afghans,  these  ahan-  complicated  bj  the  death,  in  August,  of  Ab- 

doned  the  fort  during  the  night,  and  General  dallah  Jan,  the  youngest  and  favorite  son  of 

Browne  occupied  it  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  Shere  Ali,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 

without  firing  another  gun.    On  the  28d  the  oc-  leaving  the  question  of  the  succession  again 

cupation  without  resistance  of  Sibi,  by  a  column  in  dispute.    Of  the  five  sons  of  Shere  Ali,  two 

which  was  advancing  by  the  way  of  Quetta,  are  now  dead:  Mohammed  Ali,  the  eldest,  who 

was  reported.    A  proclamation  to  the  Afghans  fell  in  battle  in  1865,  and  Abdallah  Jan,  the 

was  issued  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  22d,  which,  heir,  just  deceased.    The  eldest  surviving  son 

after  reciting  the  history  of  the  relations  be-  is  Ibrahim  Khan,  who  is  represented  to  be  of 

tween  India  and  Afghanistan  during  the  past  a  good  disposition  and  loyal  to  his  father,  but 

ten  years,  and  the  recent  efforts  to  dispatch  an  of  no  ability,  and  hardly  to  be  thought  of  as 

embassy  to  the  Ameer,  declared  that  "  with  the  the  future  ruler  of  the  country.    Yakoob  Khan, 

Sirdars  and  people  of  Afghanistan  the  Indian  the  third  son,  is  able  enough,  but  has  been  in 

Government  nas  no  quarrel,  as  they  have  ^ven  rebellion  and  always  at  difference  with  his 

no  offense.    The  independence  of  Afghanistan  father,  and  has  been  in  prison  since  1874  for 

will  be  respected ;  but  the  Government  of  India  intriguing  against  the  succession  of  Abdallah 

can  not  tolerate  that  any  other  power  should  Jan.    Ayoob  Khan,  the  full  brotiier  of  Ya- 

interfere  in  the  international  affairs  of  Afghan-  koob,  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  till  he  fled 

istan  " ;  and  it  concluded  :  *^  Upon  the  Ameer  with  Yakoob  Khan  from  Gabool  in  1870.    He 

Shere  Ali   alone  rests  the  responsibility  of  afterward  lived  at  Herat  with  Yakoob  Khan 

having  exchanged  the  friendship  for  the  hos-  till  the  time  of  that  prince's  imprisonment  in 

tility  of  the  Empress  of  India."    Leaving  Ali  1874,  when,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 

Musjid  in  charge  of  a  British  regiment,  General  instigate  a  rebellion,   he  retired  to  Persian 

Browne  continued  his  march  toLaudikana  and  territory.    Another  claimant  to  the  throne  is 

Dakka,  where  he  reached  the  frontier  of  Af-  Abdurrahman,  the  son  of  Shere  All's  elder 

ghanistan  proper,  having  destroyed  by  his  due-  brother  Afzool  £[han,  who  took  an  active  part 

cesses  the  Ameer's  authority  in  the  independent  in  his  father's  cause  against  Shere  Ali,  but 

territory.    On  the  route,  the  head  men  of  the  sought  refuge  in  Tashkend  after  the  latter  pre- 

hill  tribes  came  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  vailed.    The  Russians  have  for  the  last  i^ve 

the  British  general,  among  them  Monammed  years  allowed  him  a  subsidy  of  about  $15,000 

Shah,  chief  of  Lalpoor  and  head  of  the  Mah-  a  year ;  and,  as  he  is  thoroughly  Bussianized, 

munds,  hitherto  the  Ameer's  allies.  he  will  be  a  good  candidate  for  them  to  set  up 

The  Russian  embassy  remained  at  Gabool  in  case  they  desire  to  take  a  part  in  settling  a 

after  the  breach  with  England,  and  showed  disputed  A%han  succession.    The  last  proba- 

no  signs  of  an  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  ble  claimant  to  the  succession  is  Ahmed  Ali, 

country.    It  was  reported  in  October  that  it  son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  first  named  of  Shere 

designed  to  visit  all  the  important  localities.  All's  sons.    He  is  described  as  being  an  Intel- 

and  seek  full  information  respecting  their  com-  ligent  youth  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 

mercial  and  industrial  resources,  and  the  dis-  with  a  pleasing  demeanor  and  fairly  well  edu- 

position  of  the  people.    The  Russian  Govern-  cated.    He  has  always  been  in  favor  with  his 

ment  replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the  British  grandfather,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  will  be 

Government  respecting  the  purposes  of  the  preferred  as  the  heir.    His  mother  has  another 

mission,  that  it  had  been  decided  upon  at  a  son,  who,  however,  being  deaf  and  dumb,  is 

time  and  under  circumstances  now  no  longer  not  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  contest 
existing  (under  the  probability  of  a  war  with        The  A^hans  in  front  of  the  column    of 

England),  but  was  now  intended  merely  as  an  General  Roberts   in    the  Kuram  Valley  fell 

act  of  courtesy  to  the  Ameer.    A  semi-official  back  behind  Peiwar  Kotul.    General  Roberts 

statement  was  also  made,  to  the  effect  that  pushed  forward,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 

there  was  no  ground  for  the  assumption  which  pass  with  his  column  on  the  29th.    The  enemy 

some  parties  had  made  that  the  Russian  Gov-  fired  upon  the  British  troops  when  they  were 

ernment  had  any  part  in  the  decision  of  Shere  about  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night. 

Ali  to  reject  the   British  mission.    On  the  After  a  light  engagement,  the    British    en- 

18th  of  December  an  announcement  was  made  camped  on  the  ground   they  had  occupied, 

that  the  Russian  embassy  had  been  formally  The  Afghan  position  was  turned  on  the  night 

and  officially  withdrawn.    It  was  afterward  of  December  1st,  and  the  enemy  were  entirely 

stated  that  iJie  recall  of  the  mission  had  been  defeated  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 

ordered  because  of  increased  friendly  feelings  the  next  day,  with  heavy  loss,  while  the  Brit- 

toward  England,  and  because  the   peaceful  ish  lost  ninety  killed  and  wounded.     Some 

policy  had  obtained  the  ascendancy.    It  was  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  Khyber  Pass 

suggested,  however,  that  the  step  was  abo  from  the  depredations  of  the  hill  tribes,  who, 

partly  directed  by  motives  of  policy,  the  rapid  having  gained  positions  there,  harassed  the 

advance  of  the  British  arms  and  the  precarious  convoys  and  messengers  for  the  purpose  of 

fdtuation  of  the  Ameer  threatening  to  put  the  plunder.    Mcgor  Oavagnari  was  sent  to  punish 

mission  in  an  embarrassing  attitude  if  it  re-  the  marauders ;  he  broke  up  the  hostile  oom- 

mained.  bination  and  cleared  the  pass.    (See  India.) 


AFRICA. 


ALABAMA. 


AFRICA.    The  area  and  population  of  the    estimated  as  follows  by  Behm  and  Wagner 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  1878  are    C BevOlkerung  der  Erde,"  vol.  v.,  Gotha,  1878) : 


DIVISIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 


▲BSA  in  BQrABX  MIIJB8. 


Of  divUioiu. 


NOBTHEEX  AfKIOA 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli  (InclosiTe  of  Fezzan  and  Barca) 

Hahara 

NOBTBBASTUtK  AfBtOA 

Egypt  (inclaslTe  of  Darfoor,  Harar,  etc.) 

Other  territory 

Ckntbal  Boooak 

WiSTBRN  SoODAJf 

Uppke  QuncRA. 

TsftEiTOBT  or  Tm  Equatok. 

SoimnBiv  Afeioa. 

British  territory  Unc.  of  Cafflraria  and  Transvaal  BepnbUc) 

Orange  Free  State 

Other  territory 

ISLAMDe  IN  THB  ATLANTIO  OoXAM 

I8LAKD8  IK  THX  ImDIAN  OoEAN 


8,845,200 


Total. 


1,828,000 


M7,fi00 

58^000 

288,000 

1,&5S,000 

2,609,000 


Of  rabdlrkiaiM. 


250,600 

122,914 

45,700 

844,500 

2,572,600 

809,400 
959,000 


6,966 
285,586 


10,941,000 


870,574 

42,600 

2,196,000 


POPULATION. 


Of  dirliiooi^ 


15,677,600 


41,880,000 


81,400,000 
17,600,000 
26,000,000 
44,000,000 
25^279,000 


570,658 
8312,242 


20^219,600 


Of  lobdlTliloiu. 


6,000,000 
2,867,626 
2,100,000 
1,010,000 
8,700,000 

i7,iooio66 

24,280,000 


1,750,421 

6^000 

28^464,000 


The  Oaffre  rising  in  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  quelled  in  1877,  broke 
out  anew  in  the  last  days  of  that  year,  and 
continued  during  the  first  half  of  1878.  It 
g^ed  great  force  from  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous chiefs  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
rising  of  1877  joined  the  Galika  chief  Kicli  in 
1878,  notably  among  them  Sandilli,  the  chief 
of  the  Gaikas.  It  was  considered  the  most 
formidable  rising  in  the  colony  since  1851. 
Risings  also  occurred  in  Griqualand,  while  on 
the  borders  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  prov- 
ince a  war  with  the  Zooloos  was  imminent. 

A  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the 
administration  of  Egypt  during  18? 8.  A  finan- 
cial crisis  brought  about  by  the  f alling-off  of 
the  revenues  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  which  in  its  report  pro- 
posed sweeping  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  finances.  The  plan  of  the  commission 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Khedive  and  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect.    (See  Egypt.) 

In  Abyssinia  the  state  of  affairs  continued 
in  a  disordered  condition  during  1878.  The 
rebel  chief  Melek  remained  with  his  men  in 
the  heights  of  Hamaseen.  King  Johannes  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  sent  him  a  message 
to  wait  until  after  the  rains,  when  he  would 
severely  punish  him. 

Morocco  was  visited  during  1878  by  the 
cholera,  the  disease  assuming  a  very  malignant 
form,  and  causing  great  distress. 

AGRICULTURE.  See  Commerce  and  Unit- 
ed States. 

ALABAMA,  The  fiscal  year  of  the  State 
terminates  on  September  80th.  The  amount 
received  for  general  taxes  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  80, 1878,  was  $556,441.14 ;  from 
general  taxes  of  previous  years,  $37,058.20; 
total  from  taxes,  $593,499.84.  The  sum  re- 
ceived from  licenses  and  other  sources  was 
$124,729.02 ;  making  the  total  receipts  $718,- 


228.36.  The  sum  in  the  Treasury  October  1, 
1877,  was  $198,737.58;  of  this  amount  $37,- 
759.61  was  not  available  for  general  purposes, 
but  was  uncurrent  or  belonged  to  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  land  fund.  The  available  re- 
sources for  meeting  all  State  expenses  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  therefore  $879,206.33.  The 
total  disbursements  during  the  year  were  $651,- 
345.09,  and  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  Octo- 
ber 1,  1878,  was  $265,620.85.  Of  this  sum 
$34,492.61  is  not  available  for  general  pur- 
poses, leaving  subject  to  warrants  $231,128.41 
on  the  1st  of  October.  The  following  items 
became  due  and  payable  on  and  before  the  1st 
of  January,  1879 : 

Interest  and  expenses  on  State  obligations $40,000 

Interest  on  bonded  debt 86,000 

Interest  on  University  Fund 12,000 

Interest  on  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Goliege  Fnnd.    5,070 

Insane  Asylum  appropriation 16^500 

Deat  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution 4,600 

Salsules  of  officers,  sberllb*  fees,  feeding  prisoners,  and 

other  claims,  not  less  than 65^000 

Expenses  of  General  Assembly  and  appropriations...  40,000 

Making  a  total  of $269,070 

This  added  to  $25,000  also  paid  out  makes  an 
aggregate  of  $284,070 ;  and  to  meet  it  there 
was  in  the  Treasury  October  1st  $231,128.41. 

The  issue  of  new  bonds  under  the  compro- 
mise of  the  State  debt  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. (See  volume  for  1876.)  The  amount 
issued  is  $7,508,700.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  Class  A  consists  of  the  direct 
or  what  are  called  straight  bonds  of  the  State, 
that  in  no  wise  have  reference  to  railroads,  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  for  five 
years,  3  per  cent,  for  the  next  five  years,  4 
per  cent,  tor  the  next  ten  years,  and  thereafter 
5  per  cent.  Class  B  are  bonds  issued  to  take 
up  the  four-thousand-doUar-per-mile  gold 
bonds,  and  make  a  complete  and  final  separa- 
tion of  the  State  from  all  liabilities  for  and 
complications  with  the  railroads,  and  bear  5 
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per  cent  interest.    Class  0  are  bonds  issaed  to  of  $54^921.20  over  and  above  all  expenses, 

take  up  the  bonds  endorsed  by  the  Stat^  for  the  There  were  remaining  in  the  Insane  Hospital 

Alabama  and  Ohattanooga  Railroad  Company,  on  October  1, 1878, 403  patients.   Thirty-three 

and  bear  2  per  cent  interest  for  five  years,  and  have   been  discharged  as   recovered  daring 

thereafter  4  per  cent.   Of  Class  A  the  State  has  the   past  year.     The  AgricnltDral    and  Me- 

exchanged  $6,878,700,  leaving  of  that  class  yet  chanical  College  of  the  State  at  Aabnm  is  re- 

to  be  exchanged,  as  nearly  as  can  at  present  ported  as  more  prosperous  than  any  other  sim- 

be  ascertained,  $686,469.50.    Of  Class  B  the  ilar  institution  in  tne  Southern  States.    The 

State  has  exchanged  $535,000,  leaving  yet  to  be  beneficial  results  of  the  State  Normal  School 

exchanged  of  this  class  $7,500.    Of  Class  C  the  at  Florence  have  been  such  as  to  awaken  much 

State  had  to  issue  $1,000,000  of  new  bonds,  and  public  gratification  with  the  institution.    The 

exchange  them  for  the  bonds  of  the  Alabama  revised  public-schoo)  system  went  into  opera- 

and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company,  which  had  tion  on  October  1,  1877,  and  very  favorable 

been  endorsed  by  the  State  as  stated  in  the  law ;  results  have  followed  the  short  period  of  its  ex- 

and  the  State  has  issued  and  exchanged  of  the  istence. 

new  bonds  $600,000.  and  has  taken  up  of  the  A  convention  of  the  fire-insurance  under- 
old  endorsed  bonds  tne  proper  amount  for  the  writers  oi  the  State  was  held  in  Montgomery 
new  bonds  thus  exchanged.  All  of  the  new  in  June,  when  a  State  Association  was  formed 
bonds  issued  and  exchanged,  or  to  be  exchanged,  and  oflicers  were  elected, 
are  thirty-year  bonds,  witJi  the  right  of  re-  The  product  of  the  coal  mines,  especially 
newal  by  the  State  if  desired.  The  amount  yet  along  the  North  and  South  Railroad,  is  increas- 
to  be  exchanged,  including  the  $400,000  of  the  ing  rapidly.  From  83,180  tons  in  1874,  it  had 
Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  endorsed  increased  to  189,182  in  1877 ;  and  that  of  1878 
bonds,  is  $948,969.50 ;  provided  all  the  en-  was  expected  to  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent 
dorsed  bonds  of  said  railroad  company  shall  be  higher.  The  quaUty  of  the  coal  appears  to  be 
presented  for  exchange.  To  which  must  be  well  establi^ed  as  excellent  It  is  used  for 
added  $1,000,000  of  funding  obligations,  mak-  steam,  gas,  and  household  purposes, 
ing  the  total  amount,  exclusive  of  trust  funds.  Gold  is  found  in  Randolph,  Tallapoosa,  Clay, 
$9,452,669.50.  When  exchanging  is  completed,  and  Cleburne  Counties.  Some  years  ago  ex- 
ibe  debt  will  be,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  pensive  mining  operations  were  commenced, 
at  present,  as  follows :  and  subseqnentiv  suspended.  It  is  anticipated 
m.  A  •AAiAiMkAAAo  ♦  A100  AM  oo  ^^^^  tiscy  wlU  DC  rcnewcd.  The  assay  gives 
SSb;;;;;.  ^Ma:^?  oolSpJJSSt;;:;:;;;.  ^m  S  22  pennyweights  to  1,000  pounds  of  ore,  and 
OubC 1,000,000  00  S  a  percent 80,000  00  in  some  districts  it  is  estimated  to  be  richer. 

$8,452,660  00  $186,828  88       ^  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  Con- 

ObUgfttioDB. .  1,000,000  00  ^  8  per  cent 80,000  00  servative  party  was  held  at  Montgomery  on 

^oAiwoM  nA  MAKMQOQ  ^^7  29th,  to  uominatc  candidates  for  the  of- 

•^•^^  ^  •*^*^  ^  fices  of  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attor- 

This  amount  of  interest  will  be  decreased  ney-General,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Super- 
somewhat  because  of  the  amount  of  funding  intendent  of  Education.  The  Convention  was 
obligations  canceled  and  burned,  and  such  as  orgauized  by  the  appointment  of  Walter  L. 
may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  etc.  Bragg  as  chairman.    The  following  nomina- 

During  the  year  the  amount  of  interest  paid  tions  were  made :  For  Governor^jRufus  W. 

on  funding  obligations  was  $71,042.86 ;  on  new  Cobb ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  W.  W.  Screws ; 

State  bonds,  $165,479.78;  making  the  interest  for  Treasurer,  Isaac  H.  Vincent;  for  Auditor, 

payment  for  1878  $286,522.59.    This  includes  "Willis  Brewer ;  for  Attorney- General,  H.  C. 

the  necessary  expenses  which  the  State  had  to  Tompkins ;  for  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 

pay  in  making  the  payments  of  interest    The  Leroy  F.  box.    The  following  platform  was 

amount  of  revenue  from  general  taxes  paid  adopted: 

into  the  State  Treasury  and  in  the  counties,       ^he  Democratic  aud  ConservaUve  people  of  Ala. 

•  for  school  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  b^nia  in  Convention  assembled,  reaaaertinff  the  prin- 

80th  of  September,  1878,  was  $818,269.59.    Of  oiples  adopted  in  our  Convention  of  1876,  do  resolve 

this  amount,  only  $593,499.34  was  paid  into  and  declare— 

the  Treasury;  the  balance,  $224,770.25,  was  ^l.  That  the  Democratic  and  Conservative  party  of 

w^tkiA  ;»  ♦Via  X^nw^4^^^  +0.  ♦Ka  l-^Zr.-^,^4-r.^A^J*«  *^«  Alabama  is  a  party  of  law  and  order  and  the  only 
pMd  in  the  counties  to  the  superintendents  for        ^y  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  to  its  patriotic  anS 

school  purposes.    The  surplus  remaimng  m  the  unceasing  efforts,  under  the  blessings  of  God,  is  due 

Treasury  ailer  these  payments  was  $66,888.27.  the  linal  defeat  of  the  Badical  leaders  in  their  wicked 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  1874,  1875,  and  1876  design,  manifested  from  the  inception  of  reconstruc- 

was  75  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ^'^^^^S  destroy  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 

«M.^,^<^*f  ^      T«  1  Q^T^r  ^^A  1  Q^TQ  u  «.««  »TA  ^^«*-  ^f  both  raccs  in  the  South  by  involving  them  in  cease- 

P'^SP'*^?:  . ^^^^11  *^.^  ^^^?   *  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  less  turmoil  and  collision. 

The  State  Penitentiary  yields  a  revenue  to  2.  That  the  financial  distress,  extending  in  many 
the  State.  During  the  past  two  years  $30,000  localities  to  misery  and  want,  is  the  necessanr  cut- 
in  cash  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury— $12,-  growth  of  the  profli^te  expenditures,  fraudulent 

and  $12,921.20,  building  a  raUroad  from  We-  new  and  useless  offices,  and  endowed  those  already 

tumpka  to  the  S.  and  IJ.  R.  R.,  making  a  total  created  with  princely  perquisitea  inconsistent  with 
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the  BimpUoity  of  our  ijitem  of  goTerament,  and  8.  We  heartily  empathize  with  the  pnrpoies  of 

haTe  organised  an  army  of  offloiala  now  attaining  a  the  President  iu  his  efforts  to  remove  all  supposed 

strength  whioh  Daniel  Webster  warned  us,  forty  causes  of  irritation  arising  Arom  the  alleged  acts  of 

years  affo,  would  endanger  tlie  liberties  of  our  peo-  the  National  Administration,  and  thus  conduce  to 

pie.    We  denounce  the  methods,  the  measures,  and  establish  harmonious  relations  between  the  several 

the  men  who  are  responsible  for  them  as  unworthy  classes  of  Southern  society ;  to  eliminate  intolerance 

the  support  of  an  houest  and  free  people.  and  animosity  from  political  contests ;  and  to  secure 

8.  We  congratulate  the  whole   people  of  Ala-  to  ever^  citizen  the  full  eigovment  and  exerobe  of 

bama  upon  the  reign  of  good  will  ana  reconcilia-  his  political  rights  and  privileges.    We  regret  that 

tion,  the  sense  of  ubertv  and  security,  which  per-  these  efforts  have  not  been  more  successful.    Har- 

vade  the  entire  limits  of  the  State ;  and  while  we  monious  relations  have  not  been  establi»hed :  citi- 

renew  the  yledges  of  protection  to  all  the  colored  zens  are  denied  the  exercise  and  eigoyment  of  their 


the  union  of  the  great  governing  race — the  white  maintained  exclusively  for  his  benefit. 

people  of  the  land.  4.  We  denounce  and  condemn  the  spirit  and  pur-  ^ 

4.  That  the  administration  of  the  State  govern-  pose  with  which  the  committee  of  Congress,  known 
ment  has  been  ably,  wisely,  and  justly  administered  as  the  Potter  Committee,  are  inquiring  into  the  ex- 
since  the  first  inauguration  of  his  Excellency  George  isteuce  and  nature  of  alleged  Kepubllcan  frauda  at 
8.  Houston;  and  we  hold  that  the  pledges  of  the  the  late  Presidential  election  in  the  States  of  Florida 
party  to  retrench  expenditures,  reform  abuses,  and  and  Louisiana.  If  this  investigation  were  conducted 
improve  the  laws  have  been  inlly  redeemed.  In  fullv  and  imnartially  in  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
support  of  this  assertion  we  refer  with  pleasure  and  Alabama,  ana  South  CaroUoa,  as  well  as  those  above 
confidence  to  the  statute  books,  the  financial  condi-  named,  and  with  reference  to  both  political  parties, 
tion  of  the  State,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  which  it  would  be  found  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  en^ 
pervade  the  whole  commonwealth.  titled  to  a  great  migority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  to 

5.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic  and  the  electoral  vote,  of  all  five  States. 
Conservative  party  of  this  State  to  preserve  invio-  5.  The  financial  question  having  been  disposed  of 
late  its  obligations  to  the  oeople  and  to  the  bonajide  by  Congress,  and  the  country  at  present  needing  re- 
creditors  of  the  State ;  and  we  congratulate  the  tax-  pose,  in  order  that  capital  mav  seek  investment,  and 
payers  upon  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  that  industries  may  revive,  thus  increasing  the  de- 
rate of  taxation  without  impairing  the  credit  of  the  mand  for  labor,  the  situation  ouffht  to  be  accepted ; 
State  or  tarnishing  its  good  name.  and  we  oppose  the  fhrther  agitaUon  of  the  question 

mL    T>       VI*        OL  t.    r\  s.'  ui  ji  f^^  ^^  ^^o  <M  injurious  to  business  and  devoid  of 

The  Republioan  State  Conyention  assembled  ot^er  than  evil  results. 

at  Montgomery  on  Jaly  4th.    Obarles  Hays  was       6.  We  favor  the  construction  of  the  Southern  P»- 

appointed  chairman.     It  was  largely  composed  oific  Bailroad  by  the  aid  of  the  Qeneral  Government, 

of  colored  persons,  and  many  counties  of  the  ^.^-  We  <kvor  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 

SUte  were  "without  direct  representeUon.    It  ^^l^^^l^^^^^'^^'^'^'^^^ 
resolved  to  make  no  nommations  for  state  of-       We  arraign  the  Democratic  party  before  the  peo- 

ficers,  and  not  to  contest  with  the  Democratic  pie  oa  the  following  charges : 
party  for  the  control  of  the  State.    An  address       1*  ^^  has  been  fuse  to  its  promises  that  it  would 

to  the  Republicans  of  Alabama  was  adopted,  1?^®/,**'®  "^®  ^^  taxation.    This  rate  is  in  excess  of 

^^  »Y«:/.k  #K^  f*/%ii/^.»^tr%»  to  o*i  A«^f  ..o^f .  ^'^^  *•  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern* 

of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  n^ent  and  to  meet  the  obUmitions  td  Sute  creSitore. 

We  positivelv  believe  that  between  the  time  ot  2.  That  in  the  parte  of  the  Stete  where  its  political 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  polls  on  the  fifth  day  opponents  were  in  a  migority,  it  has  violated  the  prin* 
of  August  next,  a  greater  number  of  the  qualified  oiples  of  local  self-government  by  removing  from 
electors  of  the  State  would  cast  their  ballots  for  the  office  the  penons  elected  by  the  people,  and  filling 
nominees  of  this  Convention  for  State  offioen— if  any  their  places  with  offlcen  appointea  by  the  Governor, 
were  made — than  for  the  persons  who  were  nominat-  against  the  will  of  the  people, 
ed  by  the  Democratic  party.  We  positively  believe  8.  That  by  almost  destroying  the  free-school  sys- 
that  if  every  qualified  elector  in  the  State,  who  so  tem  it  has  inflicted  a  cruel  blow  upon  the  children 
desired,  were  to  vote  on  thst  day,  and  the  ballots  of  the  State  committed  to  her  nurture  and  guardian- 
were  honestly  counted,  our  candidates  for  State  of-  ship :  that  the  money  expended  for  their  education, 
fices  would  be  elected.  The  Bepublicans  are  as  nu-  bv  which  ignorant  labor  would  become  skilled  and 
merous  to-day  as  they  were  in  1872,  when  they  car-  dlvenified,  would  secure  benefits  of  inestimable 
ried  the  State,  or  as  they  wore  in  1374,  when  they  value  to  the  State.  By  its  failure  to  foster  the  ft^e 
oast  more  than  97,000  ballots,  and  more  than  one  schools  and  provide  for  their  maintenanoe,  it  has 
half  of  the  honest,  legitimate  votes  of  the  State,  been  fHithless  to  its  highest  and  holiest  trust. 
There  have  been  no  desertions  from  their  party  in  4.  That  the  system  established  by  it  of  hiring  con- 
number  sufficient  to  be  appreciable,  or  in  number  victs  to  work  outside  ofthe  penitentiary  is  pernicious, 
greater  than  its  accessions.  because  it  imposes  ffreat  hu^hip  and  suf^ring  upon 
rm.  «  11  •  1  J*  1  :i  X  J  ^^^  prisonera,  and  because  it  is  degradinff  tononest 
The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted :  labof  to  be  placed  in  competition  With  the  labor  of 

The  Republicans  of  Alabama  in  Convention  as-  criminals. 

sembled  make  the  following  declaration  of  princi-        JBwMwa,  That  the  Governor  of  Alabama  is  deserv- 

ples :  ^DfiT  of  censure  for  his  refusal,  on  ample  notice  and 

1.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  ^^  information^and  upon  the  call  of  the  sheriff  of 

"'^  -----  -  ..      .  .  .    .  ^  April 

Sute. 
J.  ana 

e  pledge  ouwelves  to  mainUin  the  union  of        The  election  for  State  officers  was  held  on 

these  States,  emancipation  and  enfranchisement,  and  A««r.o*  ik4-k  »n^  -m^^r^u^A  :«  ♦i.^  ««-^^—  ^^  ^.v,^ 

to  oppose  the  reopening  of  the  questions  settled  by  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^  resulted  m  the  success  of  the 

the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  l^emocratic  party.     The  vote  was  as  follows: 

ofthe  Constitution.  For  Governor,  Rnfos  W.  Oobb,  89,571;  for 
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Secretary  of  State,  W.  W.  Screws,  87,678;  for        The  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  com- 

Auditor,  Willis  Brewer,  87,815  ;  for  Treasurer,  menced  at  Montgomery  on  November   12th. 

L  H.  Vincent,  88,281 ;  for  Attorney-General,  The  Senate  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  W, 

H.  0.  Tompkins,  88,204.    In  the  Senate  fifteen  G.  Little  as  President,  and  the  House  by  the 

members  held  over  and  eighteen  were  elected  choice  of  David  Clapton  as  Speaker.    The  Gov- 

— all  being  Democrats  but  two.    In  the  House  ernor  (Houston),  in  his  message  previous  to  the 

there  was  a  large  majority  of  Democratic  mem-  inauguration  of  his  successor,  thus  described  the 

hers.    The  election  of  members  of  Congress,  internal  condition  of  the  State : 

""""^l^  ^^^J""^  A^  Congress,  was  held  on  No-  p,^  y^^  ^f  ^^e  first  importonce  to  all  govern- 
vember  otn,  and  resulted  m  the  choice  of  the  ments,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  note  the  fact  that  never 
Democratic  candidates  in  every  district  except  in  its  history  has  Alabama  been  freer  f^om  strifes 
the  Eighth,  where  the  Independent  candidate  w^d  bloodshed,  nor  her  citizens  more  orderly  and 
was  chosen.  law-abiding,  than  at  the  present  time.  The  lonff 
T>^^^^r.a  ♦^  4^.i«  «irv«*:^«  ^^A  ^«  rk«*^iv«-  **"<*  anxiously  looked-for  day  when  States  can  hold 
o/^^^'^J^n  ^  '^^^  election,  and  on  October  ^heir  electiois  without  Federal  interference,  and 
»a,  the  folio wmg  letter  was  sent  by  United  regulate  and  control  their  internal  affairs,  has  at  last 
States  Attorney-General  Devens  to  the  Unit-  dawned  upon  us.  The  entire  country  is  to  be  con- 
ed States  attorneys  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  gratulated  upon  the  fact  that  **  government  bacon  " 
South  Carolina  •  will  no  longer  carry  elections  m  Alabama,  nor  the 

DspAKTMBHT  ow  JuHTifn.  arTcsts  or  thrcsts  of  government  officials  deter  voters 

WAsmxGTON,  D.  0,  Octob^Bd,  \  «°^  ^««P^  *^^°*  ^5™  ft?  P^"»  V  ^^'i^  }^^  ^^T^  ^" 
7V»  nh^mi^  V   ir«»,^    jf^     rr-.v^^  Zv-*^  a**  passed  when  armed  soldiers  of  the  J?  ederal  Govcm- 
M^!^ll:  ^f    '  ^''  ^'**^  ^"^"^  AUoriity,  ^ent  can  enter  and  eject  from  the  legislative  halla 
MOfUgomery,  AUi,  ^^  ^  g^^^  ^j^^  legally  elected  representatives  of  the 
Sib  :  Information  has  been  given  me  of  certain  people ;  that  Federal  bayonets  will  never  again  keep 
outrages  alleged  to  have  been  committed  and  threat-  the  members  of  a  Legislature  out  of  the  Capitol  of 
ened  to  be  committed  in  northern  and  middle  dis-  their  State.     These  are  causes  for  congratulation, 
triots  of  Alabama,  in  connection  with  the  approaching  How  these  changes  and  grand  reforms  were  accom- 
Congressional  election.    This  information  is  of  such  plished,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
a  character  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  your  atten-         m_  ,  i  .       i!_  i.     j 
tion  to  the  laws  of  Congress  intended  to  protect  the         The  embarrasements  resulting  from  the  de- 
purity  of  such  elections.    Proper  steps  must  be  taken  pression  of  industiial  and  financial  affairs  have 
to  punish  those  who  offend  against  them,  and  to  reached  a  large  number  of  counties  and  cities 

Xrth1etSo'nL"p'e:dlortbt'Pt''^X  «"  «"  V^f  the  ^^.ted  StateB     In  Alaban>. 

Statement  of  crimes  against  the  elective  Iranchise  is  ™^y  counties  and  Cities  failed  to  pay  prmci- 

condensed  in  chapter  7,  title  70,  of  the  Revised  Stat-  pal  or  interest  on  the  bonds  which  they  had 

utes,  and ^our  attention  is  especially  called  to  section  issued  for  local  improvements.    The  bonds  be- 

6620,  which  enacts :   »*  If  two  or  more  persons  in  i^g  held  outside  the  State,  the  bondholders 

l^^^Z?:ri^.tT^'^^^nZ^^^^^  commenced  suits  in  the  Federal  Courts  and 

entitled  to  vote  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy  Obtained  judgments.    These  were  followed  by 

in  a  lawful  manner  toward  or  in  favor  of  the  election  a  mandamtts  from  the  Court  commanding  a 

of  any  lawfully  qualified  person  as  elector  for  Presi-  tax  to  be  levied  to  pay  the  judgment.     Various 

i®^W^'7Ji^a:  .  "^"'"l^^  ?'"."  member  of  Congress  oi  meaBures  were  adopted  to  escape  the  tax,  and 

the  Umted  States,  or  to  injure  any  citizen  in  person  «^„«««n„  «,uv^«*  «.,^^<v««       il^  «->«^  ^i  4.i»^ 

or  property  on  ac^unt  of  Such  support  or  adv^ocacy,  ge^erdly  without  success.      Ihe  case  of  the 

each  of  such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  dty  of  Montgomery  Vill  serve  as  an  illustra- 

Dot  less  than  $60  nor  more  than  $600,  or  by  impris-  tion.     A  compromise  of  the  city  debt  was  pf  o- 

onment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  less  than  posed  at  a  discount  of  one  fourth.     It  amount- 

^H?mnJ?."nn^''«?/'"^  T^  ^InZr^^i'nt^/f  ^hu  ^rl^  ^^  ^o  $800,000.  All  tlic  boudholders  acccptcd 
and  imprisonment. '  Ine  entoroement  oi  tnispro-  ^  ^  i.  vx  •  j  •  j  ^  •  di- 
vision is  essential  to  proper  discussion  of  the  merits  except  one,  who  obtained  a  judgment  m  the 
of  citizens  who  come  forward  as  candidates  for  Con-  Federal  Court.  A  mavdamus  was  issued  com- 
gress.  When^  therefore,  it  is  invaded  by  oombina-  manding  the  City  Council  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay 
tions  or  conspiracies,  by  force  or  threats,  to  prevent  the  judgment.     A  majority  of  the  Council  re- 

Z't^:mh<s^zi^%^o^T^r^r^c^7J',  ''''^,*^'  f^  7*(?  ^t""  '"*'  ""V^'  P*'"'^  fr 

and  sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  brought  to  your  contempt.     In  Mobile,  a  proposition  to  a^k  the 

attention^  you  will  act  energetically  in  bringing  those  Legislature  to  repeal  tne  city  charter  and  place 

entering  into  such  conspiracies  to  justice,  by  causing  the  city  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  was  dis- 

warrants  to  be  issued  against  them  by  some  Arm  and  cussed.    Numerous  cases  occurred  in  Arkansas, 

impartial  United  States  Commissioner,  and  by  hav-  /q^^  a ««-.*,«.«  \     t«,«>^^j«4^i«-  «Arv«  *\.^  ^^^^ 

ing  such  parties  promptly  brought  be/ore  him  to  be  (^ee  Amansas.)     Immediately  after  the  open- 

dealt  with  according  to  law.    Such  warrants  should  ing  of  the  legislative  session,  the  sentiment  of 

be  made  returnable  when  you  or  your  assistant  can  the  people  of  the  State  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 

attend  at  the  hearing.    On  account  of  the  importance  lowing  joint  resolutions,  offered  in  the  Senate, 

of  the  matter,  1  deem  it  proper  also  to  add  tiiat  in  instructing  their  Senators  and  Representatives 

such  cases  you  should  endeavor  to  select  those  who  .     ^  ^    .  .,  ,         J   r       u  i 

you  are  satisfied  are  leaders  in  such  conspiracies,  ^^  Congress  to  urge  the  enactment  of  such  laws 

rather  than  the  mere  followers.    In  no  case  will  you  a^may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  exercise  or 

permit  any  warranta  to  be  wantonlv  or  causelessly  jurisdiction  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 

i8?ue^    The  laws  are  to  be  ejcecuted  firmly,  but  al-  ^  suits  against  municipal  corporations  in  the 

ways  fairly  and  impartially.    You  will  show  this  let-  a^v^r-ai  Qf  of/^a . 

ter  to  the  Marshal,  if  you  should  have  occasion  to  »everai  Dtates. 

place  warrants  in  his  hands  relating  to  this  subject.         Whereas,  Municipal  corporations,  namely,  counties, 

Very  respectfully,         CH  AKLES  DEVENS,  cities,  and  towns,  as  organized  in  Alabama  and  other 

Attorney-General.  States,  are  integral  parts  of  the  State  itself,  and  of 
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the  goTemment  thereof,  and  in  so  fta  as  such  oor-  the  grandson  of  the  Grand  Dnke  Lndwig  11. 

porutions  exercise  power,  particularly  the  power  to  ^nd  nephew  of  tlie  Grand  Duke  Ludwig  III. 

levy  taxes,  such  power  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  sov-  ^   ^y^    position  of  her  husband  was  not  such 

tive^Vnd        ^  ^                 ""      ^        ^  ^  ^'  as  to  compel  his  residence  in  his  paternal  do- 

Wher^cuy  The  jurisdiction  asserted  by  the  Courts  minions,  the  young  couple  remained  more  than 

of  the  United  States  over  suits  against  such  corpora-  a  year  in  England,  and  their  eldest  daughter, 

tions.  and  particularly  the  jurisdiction  by  writ  of  Princess  Victoria,  was  bom  at  Windsor  Castle, 

mandamui  to  compel  such  corporations  to  fxercise  ^^  g   jggg      rpj^    married  life  of  the  Prin- 

sovereign  power  of  levying  taxes,  in  the  opinion  of     -^F*"     *  *  v ««^   wi^«-^  «ri*i.  ^^-^^ 

the  General  Assembly,  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  cess  was  very  happy,  and  Messed  with  seven 

rights  of  tije  States,  preserved  in  tbe  Constitution  children,  five  girls  and  two  boys.     The  eldest 

or  the  United  States,  and  a  plain  violation  of  that  gon,  Prince  Ernst  Ludwig  Karl  Albrecht,  was 

clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  "that  the  |j^jj^  November  26, 1868,  and  was  consequently 

^^ti'^:Al^lt'S^;f'a^^l^'^n^tic^^^  ten  years  old  atthe  death  of  hb  mother^  The 


oeeding  which  compels  the  exerciae  of  the  highest  ^^dow,  May  27,  1878.  The  youngest  Prin- 
attributeofsovereiffnty  reserved  tothe  State, namely,  "•"^^''» ,  tt*  *  '•  r*  a  t  Jv^^^i5:«^  w^-« 
the  power  to  levy  twes  upon  its  citizens,  ii  in  sub^  cess,  Mane  Victoria  Feodore  Leopoldine,  bora 
stance  and  effect  a  suit  or  proceeding  against  the  May  24, 1874.  died  a  few  days  before  ber  moth- 
State,  binding  and  controlling  its  action  in  the  mat-  er,  of  diphtheria,  the  same  disease  to  which 
ter  most  vital  to  its  existence ;  and  ,  .  .  ,.  ber  mother  succumbed.  Princess  Alice  made 
.  W^A«vaj,The  continued  exercise  of  such  Junsdio-  y^Q^^if  ^^^  popular  in  Germany  by  her  ac- 
tion will  doubtless  lead  m  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  "..?_.  ^  f"P»"»*  -x  i  i™«^*«  a 
to  unseemly  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  au-  tivity  in  promoting  hospital  arrMigements  dur- 
thoritv,  detrimental  to  that  respect  for  law  and  es-  ing  the  Franco-German  war,  when  she  was  a 
teblished  authority  which  is  tbe  foundation  of  soci-  constant  visitor  at  the  **  Alice  Hospital "  in 
ety  and  free  government ;  and  Darmstadt  and  President  of  the  Alice  Frauen- 

Wherecu,  The  General  Assembly  observes  with  -^.^.i..   „.  women'a  iwaomation  for  charitable 

great  joy   the   increasing  respect  and   reverence  "^^^^^  or  women  8  association  lor  cnantaDie 

throughout  the  land  for  the  form  of  government  es-  purposes,  affiliated  to  the  Berlin  Vaterlandische 

tablished  by  the  fathers,  and  believes  that  it  is  tbe  Verein.     She  was  also  an  earnest  patron  of 

paramount  will  of  all  the  people  that  this  form  of  education  and  literature,  and  zealously  inter- 
government  shall  be  maintained  in  its  true  spirit  in-       ^^  heTBQlt  in  many  movements  for  liberal 

tact  for  ever,  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  har-  *~^^  xiiji.         r       a       *• 

monious  cooperation  of  State  and  /ederal  authority  reform.     She  sent  her  oldest  son  for  education 

under  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  is  indis-  to  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt,  where  at  ber 

pensable:  therefore,  express  demand  no  distinction  whatever  was 

B6M>l94d  bjf  ih4  Otneral  Auembly  of  J Zajoma,  That  made  between  him  and  the  other  chUdren.    On 

our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  j        ^g  ^^^rj  j^      husband  succeeded  his  child- 

Bepresentatives  be  requested,  to  urge  the  enactment  ;  ""^  *"»  ,*"'  1»  j     uu^uouv*  ouuw^t^^w  uia  vuh« 

of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  ex-  less  nnole,   Ludwig  111.,   as  Grand  Duke   of 

eroise  ot  juriBdiotion  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  Hesse.    Her  death  occurred  on  the  anniver- 

Sutes  of  suits  or  proceedings  against  municipal  oor-  gary  of  the  death  of  her  father.  Prince  Albert, 

pojjtions  in  the  severja  States.  ,  .  *  ^  when  most  of  the  royal  family  were  assembled 

Bsaolved.  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  for-  „.  xui^a^^^  rioa+i^  *«-  ^k^  ^nJl^».«.«.  ^^^.^^\^\ 

ward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  pream^e  and  resolu-  ^^  Windsor  Castle  for  the  customary  memorial 

tion  to  Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  of  the  Senate,  and  to  services. 

each  of  theBepresenUtives  from  this  State  in  Con-        AMAT  DI  SAN  FILIPPO  E  SORSO,  LUI- 

groBB.  GI,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri.  Dean 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re-  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  Vice-ChanceUor  of 

lations.  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  born  June  21,  1796, 

On  November  27th  Goveraor  Cobb  was  in-  died  March  80, 1878.  After  receiving  his  edu- 
angurated,  and  delivered  an  address  to  the  cation  in  the  ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Noble- 
Legislature.  The  retiring  Governor,  George  men,  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  appoint- 
S.  Houston,  was  subsequently  elected  Senator  ed  domestic  prelate.  On  April  9, 1827,  Leo  XII. 
to  represent  the  State  in  the  Federal  Congress,  named  him  Archbishop  of  Nicea  in  partihuBy 
in  the  place  of  George  £.  Spencer.  Mr.  Hous-  and  sent  him  as  Apostolical  Nnncio  to  Naples, 
ton  was  elected  in  1865,  but  not  allowed  to  take  Subsequently  this  position  was  changed  for 
his  seat.  that  of  Nuncio  in  Spain,  where,  in  consequence 

ALICE  MAUD  MARY,  Grand  Duchess  of  of  the  will  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  civil  war  bad 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  Princess  of  England,  second  broken  out.    At  both  courts  he  was  quite  suc- 

danghter  of  Queen  Victoria,  bom  at  Windsor  cessfnl,  and  the  succeeding  Popes,  Pius  VIII. 

Castle,  April  25,   1843,  died  December    14,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  held  him  in  high  honor. 

1878.    Princess  Alice  was  perhaps  the  best  In  1837  he  was  created  Cardinal.    In  the  fol- 

known  and  the  best  loved  of  all  the  daughters  lowing  year  he  was  sent  as  Apostolical  Legate 

of  Queen  Victoria.    She  became  especially  en-  to  Ravenna,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and 

deared  tothe  English  people  during  her  father's  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Cardinal  Mastai- 

last  illness,  when  her  name  became  •*  synony-  Ferretti,  who  was  then  Archbishop  of  Imola 

mous  with  a  father's  farewell  and  a  mother's  (subsequently  Pope  Pius  IX.).    Having  been 

consolation."    On  Julj  1,  1862,  she  was  mar-  recalled  to  Rome,  he  was  made  prefect  of  the 

ried  to  Prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  economical  department  of  the  Propaganda  and 
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prraident  of  the  so-aalled  "  camera  del  spogH."  and  property  has  been  eaUmated  at  two  hno- 

when  Pina  IX.  ascended  the  throne,  the  lefca-  dred  million  doltarg.     Prompt  oontribationa 

tion  at  Bdlogna  was  intrusted  to  him.    The  for  the  benefit  of  the  anffering,  and  for  defraj- 

rerolntionary  movements  of  1848  having  forced  ing  the  espensea  Incident  to    the  calamity, 

him  to  leave  Bologna,  he  joined  Pius  IX.  at  ponred  forth  from  every  part  of  the  oonntry. 

Oaeia,  and  was  in  13S2  appointed  to  the  two  The  harvests  of  the  year  have  been  onnsn- 

most  lucrative  poaitionB  at  the  Papal  court,  ally  abundant,  end  the  exports  tar  exceed  the 

those  of  Vioe-Cbancellor  of  the  Holy  Roman  importa. 

Ohnrch  and  archivist  of  the  apostolio  letters.  The  year  jost  past  was  marked  by  no  in- 
He  retained  both  offices  until  his  death,  adding  ternational  strife  among  the  South  and  Central 
to  them  many  others  in  the  courae  of  time.  American  states  or  Meiico ;  nor  has  internal 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  twice  had  dissension  been  freqnent  or  of  an  alarming 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  in  consoqnence  of  which  character  in  any  of  them.  There  was  a  mo- 
be  was  nnable  to  leave  his  arm-chair;  but  the  mentary  aospenaion  of  diplomatic  relations 
clearness  of  his  mind  remained  onimpaired  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
nntil  his  death.  L.  Teste,  in  his  work,  "  Pr£-  Santiago  Government  having  repudiated  the 
face  an  Conclave"  (Paris,  1877),  says  of  his  treaty  of  limits  signed  by  the  Chilian  plenipo- 
character,  "He  has  always  been  looked  npoo  tentiary,  whose  condnct  was  onammonslyc«n- 
as  an  able,  amiable,  and  obliging  man,  of  very  sored  by  the  Legislature.  Toward  the  end  of 
independent  character."  t^e  year,  however,  friendly  negotiations  were 

AMERICA.    In  the  part  of  North  America  resumed. 

called  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  year  seems  Chili,  so  uniformly  prosperous  for  a  number 

to  have  passed  in  a  more  quiet  manner  than  of  years,  was  plooged  into  financial  troubles 

nsnal.    Some  local  excitements  in  Jnly,  which  of  no  ordinary  character,  the  fall  extent  of 

threatened  for  a  moment  something  serious,  which  was  realized  in  the  second  half  of  the 

happily  passed  away.    The  elections  resulted  year.    Several  unavoidable  and  a  few  avoida- 

in  a  Conservative  victory,  and  the  return  of  ble  canses  contributed  to  bring  about  that  state 

Sir  John  MacDonald  to  power.     The  prindpal  of  things :  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  fall  in  the 

iaane  advocated  by  the  Conaervativea  was  the  price  of  copper,  and  decrease  in  tne  quantitj 

protection  of  home  industry.    The  adminietra-  of  silver  prodnced  by  the  mines,  conatrnctlon 

Hon  of  Lord  Dufferin  completed  its  sixth  year,  of  unproductive  railways,  maintenance  of  a 

and  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Governor-  naeleaa  navy,  and  extravagant  expenditures  in 

General,  and  was  snoceeded  by  Sir  John  Doug-  the  various  departments  of  the  Government. 

laa  Sntlierland   Campbell,  nsually  called  the  In  Colombia,  public  affairs  had  been  gradn- 

Harquisof  Lome.   He  is  tbe  liuabandof  Lonise,  ally  returning  to  their  former  satisfactory  oon- 

one  of  the  danghters  of  Queen  Victoria.   Their  dition,  overturned  for  a  while  by  the  late  dis- 

arrival  in  December  was  an  event  of  nnosual  astrous  revolution, 
interest  throughout  the  Dominion. 

In  the  United  States,  the  depression  in  com- 
mercial affairs  continued  throughont  the  year. 
It  WAS  mitigated  somewhat  by  an  increased 
feeling  of  confidence  toward  tbe  close,  end  by 
an  Improvement  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
Prices  of  necessaries  were  greatly  reduced,  and 
tbe  expenses  of  living  diminished. 

The  returns  of  the  State  elections  were  lees 
favorable  to  the  Democratic  party  than  in  the 
previous  year;  bnt  the  latter  still  retained  its 
strength  in  the  Federal  Legislature.  Com- 
plaints were  made  by  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  of  local  interference  with 
electors,  and  measures  were  adopted  by  Con- 
gresa  for  an  investigation.    The  affairs  in  the 

Southern  States  have  reeumed  a  peaceful  and  cats  hobn. 
indnstrioDB  aspect. 

Some  Indian  distnrbanoes  occurred  among  The  politjcal  and  commercial  litnations  of 

the  remnants  of  the  Western  tribes,  bnt  of  lesa  Peru  have  experienced  no  change  warranting 

importance  than  in  previous  years.  bright  hopes  for  the  immediate  fiitnre ;  nor 

A  very  serious  and  affiictive  visitation  of  the  has  violent  party  spirit  been  as  yet  completely 

yellow  fever  occurred  in  the  Southern  States,  divested  of  ita  lawlessness,  as  attested  by  the 

It  appeared  in  New  Orleans  about  Hay  S3d,  assassination  of  ex-President  SeQor  Don  Ha- 

and  spread  over  a  large  section  of  country,  unel  Pardo  in  November,  he  being  then  Preai- 

The  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ten-  dent  of  the  Senate. 

nessee  were  the  greatest  sufferers.    Nearly  a  The  recognition  of  the  Diax  administration 

hundred  thousand  cases  occurred,  and  about  in  Mexico  by  the  United  States  took  place  in 

twenty  thousand  deaths.    The  loss  to  industry  March. 
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ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  The  Oomoca-  and  rearranged."  Further,  the  Convocation 
tion  of  OofU&rbury  met  on  Febraary  12th.  A  resolved  that  "  some  regulating  power  is  ne- 
petition  was  presented,  signed  by  15,008  of  the  cessary  by  means  of  which,  whue  the  faith  and 
dei^y  and  80,140  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Church  remtdn  unaltered,  she 
of  England,  declaring  that  **  we  consider  the  may  be  enabled  to  adapt  her  ceremonies  to  the 
churchyards,  subject  to  the  legal  right  of  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  time,"  and  re- 
parishioners  to  interment,  to  be  the  property  quested  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  embody  the 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  we  are  op-  proTisions  of  the  scheme  which  he  proposed  in 
posed  to  any  legislation  which  shall  permit  the  form  of  a  draft  bill,  to  be  submitted  to 
persons,  not  being  ministers  of  that  Church,  Convocation,  and  if  approved  by  it  introduced 
to  claim  as  a  right  to  officiate  in  our  church-  into  Parliament 

yards,  and  to  use  forms  and  ceremonies  there-  The  seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
m  which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Lon- 
Churoh."  A  committee  which  had  been  ap-  don,  April  80th.  The  Earl  of  Chichester  pre- 
pointed  in  the  Lower  House  in  June  preceding,  sided.  The  general  receipts  of  the  Society  for 
on  the  subject  of  the  *^  burials  question,"  made  the  year  had  been  £207,058 ;  adding  what  had 
a  report  holding  that  the  present  law  was  the  been  received  for  the  India  and  China  famine 
only  security  against  the  making  of  the  grave-  funds,  and  for  special  missions,  the  whole 
yards  the  9cene  of  strife  and  unchristian  con-  amount  intrusted  to  the  Society  had  been 
troversy.  A  resolution  was  adopted  asserting  £223,088.  The  total  expenditures  had  been 
that  the  Church  can  not,  without  a  breach  of  £208,846.  The  total  number  of  clergymen 
faith,  permit  in  its  own  burial  grounds  services  employed  by  the  Society  was  885,  of  whom 
not  its  own,  but  suggesting  th^  the  difficulties  208  were  Europeans,  and  182  native  clergy, 
of  nonconformists  might  l^  met  by  an  altema-  Fifty-seven  European  laymen  were  also  at  work 
tive  service.  A  report  on  ecclesiastical  law  under  the  direction  of  the  Society.  A  report 
was  adopted  in  the  Lower  Hoase,  providing  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  missions  in 
that  the  Convocation  might  frame  canons  to  West  and  East  Africa,  Turkey,  Persia,  north- 
be,  by  permission  of  the  Queen  in  Privy  Coun-  em,  southern,  and  western  India,  Ceylon,  Mau- 
oil,  laid  before  Parliament,  when,  if  not  ob-  ritius,  the  SeycheUes  islands,  China,  Japan, 
jected  to,  they  might  by  royal  license  become  New  Zealand,  And  northwest  America.  Some 
a  law.  The  Upper  House  approved  the  re-  steps  had  been  taken  toward  completing  the 
port,  and  recommended  that  a  draft  of  a  bill  independence  of  the  church  in  Sierra  Leone, 
be  made  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions.  Converts  from  Islam  had  publicly  professed 
and  submitted  to  Parliament.  A  committee  Christianity  at  Lagos.  Measures  had  been 
was  appointed  to  prepare  forms  of  famUy  and  taken  for  consolidating  and  extending  the  Ni- 
private  prayer,  to  be  considered,  and  if  thought  ger  mission.  Two  oi  the  agents  connected 
fit  authorized,  by  Convocation.  The  Convo-  with  the  mission  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake 
cation  met  again  May  14th.  The  Lower  House  had  been  killed  in  an  affray  with  which  the 
adopted  recommendations  for  the  amendment  mission  had  no  direct  connection,  but  men 
of  the  Lection  ary,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  were  to  be  sent  immediately  to  take  their 
course  of  the  lessons  the  Gospel  should  be  places.  The  troubles  which  had  interrupted 
read  thrice  in  the  year  instead  of  twice  as  at  the  progress  of  the  work  at  the  Tamil  Coo- 
present,  and  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse  ly  mission  in  Ceylon  during  the  past  two 
should  be  read.  It  also  requested  tne  Upper  years  had  been  settled,  and  the  Bishop  of  Co- 
House  to  take  means  to  obtain  an  improved  lombo  had  consented  to  give  to  the  mission  the 
form  of  baptismal  register.  In  the  Upper  same  recognition  as  had  been  accorded  to  it  by 
House,  a  report  was  presented  which  recom-  his  predecessors,  upon  a  guarantee  being  giveii 
mended  an  mcrease  in  the  amount  of  stipends  that  it  should  be  conducted  consistently  witk 
to  curates  in  parishes  where  the  incumbent  is  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
non-resident,  and  that  in  no  case  should  it  be  The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
less  than  £120,  or  the  amount  of  the  income  pagation  of  the  Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for 
of  the  incumbent.  Some  attention  was  given  the  year  ending  in  May,  1878,  were  £148,488, 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  of  which  £17,000  were  given  for  distribution 
Church,  which  had  been  recently  organized  in  by  missionaries  of  the  Society  to  sufferers 
the  kingdom,  under  the  superintendence  of  from  the  Indian  famine.  There  were  547 
Bishop  Gregg,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  missionaries  and  about  1,100  catechists  and  lay 
to  consider  the  matter.  teachers  employed  by  the  Society  during  the 

The  (7<?7tD0(^»on0/' Forib  met  February  19th.  year.  Of  the  missionaries,  one  was  engaged 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  introduced  resolutions  in  Europe,  64  labored  in  Australia  and  the  Pa- 
proposing  a  scheme  of  changes  in  legislation,  cific,  120  in  Africa,  185  in  Asia,  and  227  in 
of  which  the  first  was  amended  and  adopted,  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Society 
declaring  that  '*  in  the  judgment  of  this  Con-  had  also  255  students  in  colleges  abroad.  Hin- 
rooation  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  has  be-  doo  students  of  Bishop^s  College,  Calcutta, 
come  necessary  that  the  mode  of  legislation  had  begun  to  pass  the  preliminary  theological 
upon  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  affairs  of  examination  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  reviewed  The  ordination  of  Peter  Masiza  as  a  priest  ia 
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CaflfVaria  was  mentioned  as  the  first  instance  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  died  in  April.  The  Rev. 
of  a  CafiVe  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  The  William  Dalrjmple  Maclagan,  vicar  of  Ken- 
work  of  the  missionaries  in  China  had  snfiTered  sington,  prebendary  of  8t.  Paulas  Cathedral, 
from  the  famine,  that  in  South  Africa  from  the  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  hon- 
Caffre  insurrection,  and  that  in  the  West  Indies  orary  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  was  appointed 
from  the  struggle  with  the  difilculties  of  dis-  to  succeed  him  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
endowment.  Favorable  reports  were  made  of  was  consecrated  to  that  office  on  the  24th  of 
the  condition  of  missions  in  Australia,  New  June. 

Zealand,  and  Japan.    The  anniversary  meeting  A  final  decision  was  given  by  the  Queen's 

of  the  Society,  which  is  usually  held  in  April,  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 

was  postponed  till  the  last  of  June,  so  that  the  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mackonochie,  which  has 

colonial  and  American  bishops  who  were  then  been  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England  for 

to  be  present  at  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  might  several  years.    The  original  suit  in  this  case 

attend  it.  was  begun  in  June,  1874,  in  the  shape  of  a 

The  Borne  Reunion  Society  is  the  name  of  prosecution  under  the  Church  Discipline  act 
an  organization  which  has  been  formed  for  the  (8  and  4  Vict.,  c  86),  against  the  Kev.  Mr. 
purpose  of  presenting  the  Church  of  England  Mackonochie,  of  St.  Albania,  Holbom,  for 
in  a  conciliatory  aspect  toward  those  who  re-  breaches  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  principally 
gard  themselves  as  outside  of  its  pale,  and  of  in  the  use  of  ornaments  by  the  minister  and 
promoting  the  corporate  reunion  of  all  Chris-  in  the  church.  The  case  was  heard  in  Decem- 
tians  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  her  of  the  same  year,  and  the  defendant  was 
the  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  The  Bishop  suspended  from  his  office  for  six  weeks.  Con- 
of  Winchester  is  president,  and  several  other  tinning  his  alleged  breaches  of  the  law  after 
bishops  are  members  of  the  council.  The  his  return  to  his  church,  he  was  served  in 
Society  professes  that,  although  it  can  not  sup-  March,  1878,  with  a  notice  to  appear  before 
port  any  scheme  of  comprehension  which  Lord  Penzance  in  the  Court  of  Arches ;  and 
compromises  the  three  creeds  or  the  Episcopal  paying  no  attention  to  this,  he  was  served  in 
Constitution  of  the  Church,  it  **  is  prepared  to  the  same  month  with  a  second  monition,  warn- 
advocate  all  reasonable  liberty  in  matters  ing  him  to  abstain  from  thepractices  mention- 
not  contravening  the  Church's  faith,  order,  ed  in  the  former  notice.  He  was  also  served 
or  discipline."  The  annual  meeting  of  the  with  a  further  notice  to  appear  in  the  Court 
Society  was  held  in  London,  July  10th,  when  of  Arches  on  the  11th  of  May,  bat  did  not  ap- 
a  report  was  presented  of  its  progress  during  pear.  Lord  Penzance  thereupon  proceeded  to 
the  year,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  deal  with  the  case  in  his  absence,  and  in  time 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  issued  a  decree  suspending  him  ah  officio  et  a 
and  others.  henejicio  for  three  years,  as  a  punishment  for 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  his  contempt  of  the  decree  of  the  Dean  of 
Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Control -was  Arches  and  the  monition  of  Lord  Penzance, 
Iield  in  London,  May  16th.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  warning  him  to  pay  obedience  to  the  previous 
Manchester  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  monition.  Mr.  Mackonochie  then  applied  to 
Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart.,  the  actual  president,  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  for  a  writ  of  pro- 
The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had  hibition  to  restrain  Lord  Penzance  from  pub- 
be«an  ^16,000.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  meet-  lishing  and  proceeding  with  the  decree  of  Bus- 
ings and  lectures  had  been  held  under  its  pension.  The  decree  of  the  Court  was  given 
direotion  during  the  year,  and  2,820,000  copies  by  a  minority  of  one  of  the  judges,  and  was 
of  publications  had  been  issued,  of  which  a  based  upon  technical  grounds  having  no  ref- 
considerable  number  had  been  circulated  in  the  erence  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  Lord 
agricultural  districts.  Suggestions  had  been  Chief  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  Mellor,  form- 
published  as  to  the  mode  in  which  disestablish-  ing  the  majority  of  the  Court,  and  whose  opin- 
ment  could  be  effected.  The  organization  for  ion  carried  the  decision,  held  that  the  monition 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  had  been  issued  to  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  the  first  instance 
advanced  in  London  by  the  formation  of  a  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  and  ended  the 
council  in  each  of  the  metropolitan  constituen-  proceeding  against  him ;  and  that,  therefore, 
cies.  The  movement  for  disestablishment  in  no  further  penalty  could  be  infficted  upon  him 
Scotland  had  made  great  progress,  notice  of  without  beginning  a  new  suit.  The  sentence 
which  was  taken  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  three  years'  suspension,  being  in  form  a  con- 
adopted  at  the  meeting.  Another  resolution,  tinuance  of  a  suit  that  had  been  closed,  was 
referring  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  upon  this  view  void. 

Test  acts,  whose  fiftieth  anniversary  was  near,  A  general  conference  of  the  bishops  of  the 
expressea  thanks  to  Earl  Russell  and  ^'  to  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  American  and 
others  associated  with  him  in  that  great  strug-  colonial  churches  affiliated,  with  the  mission- 
gle  who  still  survive,"  for  their  successful  ex-  ary  bishops,  cnrrently  spoken  of  as  the  Pcm- 
ertions  "  to  diminish  the  civil  disabilities  in-  Anglican  Synods  or  Conference,  met  upon  in- 
flicted or  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  vitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Church  Establishment."  Lambeth  Palace,  July  2d.    The  council  had  no 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  authority,  but  was  a  purely  voluntary  meeting 
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of  bishops  from  various  qnarters  of  the  earth,  and  calling  upon  the  Conference  to  ^*  issae  a 
for  discussion  and  consultation  on  matters  of  solemn  and  consentient  declaration  that  it  is 
common  interest.  On  the  28th  of  June,  at  a  the  first  duty  of  all  Christians  to  labor  and  pray 
meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the  uniting  into  one  body  of  all  those  who 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  previous  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  and  agree  in  the 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Conference,  several  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the 
of  the  foreign  bishops  gave  accounts  of  the  creeds,  and  in  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  so 
condition  of  their  churches  in  their  several  that  ttiere  be  no  more  divisions  among  us '' ; 
countries.  The  Bishop  of  Madras  told  of  the  and,  further,  asking  it  **  to  recommend  some 
conversion  during  the  year  of  more  than  twen-  practical  means  and  mode  of  action  whereby 
ty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Tin-  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for 
nevelly  within  Ills  diocese;  the  Bishop  of  Bom-  may,  in  God^s  good  time,  be  accomplished.^' 
bay  read  a  paper  on  associated  missions ;  the  The  discussions  of  the  qnestions  which  were 
Bishop  of  Colombo  gave  an  account  of  the  considered  at  the  earlier  sessions  were  contin- 
various  tribes  of  Ceylon  ;  papers  were  read  on  ued  until  the  day  of  adjournment,  July  27th. 
mission  work  in  China  by  the  American  Bishop  The  reports  adopted  by  the  Conference  were 
of  Shanghai,  on  foreign  missions  by  the  Bishop  published  after  the  adjournment.  The  first  re- 
of  Ohio,  and  woman's  work  in  his  diocese  by  port  deals  with  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 
the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein ;  the  Bishop  of  union  among  the  various  churches  of  the  An- 
Maritzburg  spoke  on  the  Church  in  Africa ;  a  glican  communion.  It  admitted  that  the  as- 
paper  by  a  woman  was  read  on  the  value  of  sembling  of  a  true  general  council,  to  which 
the  female  education  undertaken  by  women  in  the  Church  of  England  has  always  declared  its 
India ;  and  the  condition  of  the  Chnrch  in  readiness  to  resort,  is,  in  the  present  condition 
Australia  and  America  was  reviewed.  One  of  Christendom,  unhappily  but  obviously  im- 
hundred  bishops  were  in  attendance  during  possible;  and  that  the  difficulties  attending 
the  sessions  of  the  Conterence.  An  opening  the  assembling  of  a  synod  of  all  the  Anglican 
declaration  was  adopted:  first,  giving  thanks  chnrches,  though  different  in  character  and 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  brought  the  mem-  less  serious  in  nature,  are  too  great  to  allow 
hers  together  for  common  council  and  united  of  its  being  recommended  for  present  adop- 
worship ;  second,  expressing  sorrow  at  the  di-  tion ;  but  suggested  that  such  conferences  as 
vided  condition  of  the  flock  of  Christ  through-  the  present  one  and  the  one  which  was  held 
out  the  world,  and  an  ardent  longing  for  unity ;  in  1867,  called  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
andlastly,  recording  the  conviction ''that  unity  bury  at  the  request  of  or  in  consultation 
will  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  maintain-  with  the  other  bishops,  might  with  advan- 
ing  the  faith  in  its  purity  and  integrity  as  tage  be  invested  in  future  with  somewhat 
tanght  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  held  by  the  larger  liberty  as  to  the  initiation  and  selec- 
primitive  church,  summed  up  in  the  creeds,  tion  of  subjects  for  discussion,  concerning 
and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed  general  coun-  which  the  report  mentioned  a  few  particu- 
cils,  and  by  drawing  each  of  us  closer  to  our  lars.  Nevertheless,  although  there  was  no 
common  Lord  by  giving  ourselves  to  much  hopeofagenerdcouncil,  the  reunion  of  Chris- 
prayer  and  intercession,  by  the  cultivation  of  tendom  should  be  kept  in  view;  and  it  was  sug- 
a  spirit  of  charity  and  a  love  of  the  Lord's  ap-  gested  that  the  Tuesday  before  Ascension  Day 
pearing."  During  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  intercession  for  that 
Conference  the  following  subjects  were  dis-  object.  Concerning  ritualism,  the  report  af- 
cussed  and  referred  to  committees,  viz. :  "The  firmed  the  principle  that  "no  alteration  from 
best  mode  of  maintaining  union  among  the  va-  loug-accustomed  ritual  should  be  made  contra- 
rious  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion";  ry  to  the  admonition  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
"  Voluntary  boards  of  arbitration  for  churches  cese."  Concerning  confession,  it  affirmed  that 
to  which  such  an  arrangement  may  be  applicar  "  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion 
ble  " ;  **  The  relation  to  each  other  of  mission-  hold  fast  those  principles  which  are  set  forth 
ary  bishops  and  of  missionaries  in  various  in  the  Holy  Scnptures,  which  were  professed 
branches  of  the  Anrfican  communion  acting  by  the  primitive  church,  and  which  were  re- 
in the  same  country  " ;  "  The  position  of  An-  affirmed  at  the  English  Reformation " ;  that 
glican  chaplains  and  chaplaincies  on  the  conti-  "  no  minister  of  the  church  is  iiuthorized  to 
nent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere";  "Modern  require  from  those  who  may  resort  to  him  to 
forms  of  infidelity,  and  the  best  means  of  deal-  open  their  grief  in  particular  or  detailed  enu- 
ing  with  them  " ;  and  "  The  condition,  prog-  meration  of  all  their  sins ;  or  to  require  private 
ress,  and  needs  of  the  various  churches  of  confession  previous  to  receiving  the  holy  com- 
the  Anglican  communion."  The  Conference  munion;  or  to  eivjoin  or  even  encourage  the 
then  adjourned,  July  5th,  till  July  22d,  to  give  practice  of  habitual  confession  to  a  priest;  or 
the  committees  time  to  consider  the  subjects  to  teach  that  such  practice  of  habitual  confes- 
which  had  been  referred  to  them.  On  reas-  sion,  or  the  being  subject  to  what  is  termed 
sembling  an  address  was  presented  from  the  the  direction  of  a  priest,  is  a  condition  of  at- 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  taining  to  the  highest  spiritual  life."  At  the 
Christendom,  urging  that  the  present  time  was  same  time,  the  committee  would  not  be  under- 
&yorable  to  the  purpose  of  the  Association,  stood  as  desiring  "  to  limit  in  any  way  the  pro- 
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vision  made  in  the  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer  ered  the  opening  address,  in  which  he  defend-^ 

for  the  relief  of  troubled  consciences."    The  ed  ^he  Congresses  as  a  usefnl  medium  for  the 

report  ^^  On  the  Relation  to  each  other  of  Mis-  exchange  of  thought,  and  pointed  out  the  good 

sionarj  Bishops  and  of  Missionaries  "  involved  results  which  he  anticipated  would  follow  the 

the  consideration  of  some  of  the  questions  meeting  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  at 

which  have  been  in  dispute  between  agents  of  Lambeth.    Papers  were  read  on  '*  Foreign  and 

the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Ceylon  and  Colonial  Missions,  their  Condition,  Organiza- 

the  Bishop  of  Colombo.    The  report  recom-  tion,  and  Prosperity,'^  by  the  Bishop  of  Penn- 

mended  that  books  of  oommon  prayer  should  sylvania,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Madear,  and  the  Rev. 

be  framed  suitable  to  the  needs  of  native  con-  Tliomas  Green ;  *^  Modem  Doubts  and  Diffl- 

gregations  in  heathen  countries;   that  they  cul ties  in  relation  to  Revealed  Religion,"  by  the 

should  be  based  upon  the  "  Book  of  Common  Rev.  Prof.  Wilkins,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Loathes, 

Prayer,"  with  only  such  deviations  in  point  of  and  Dr.  Thornton ;  **  The  Just  Limits  of  Com- 

form  as  should  be  required  by  the  circum-  prehensiveness  in  the  National  Church,"  by 

stances  of  particular  churches;  and  that  such  the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Wood,  President  of  the 

books  when  prepared  should  be  submitted  to  English  National  (Ritualistic)  Church  Union, 

the  approval  of  boards  regularly  endowed  with  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davis  (Low  Churchman), 

authority  for  that  purpose;  that  every  mis-  the  Rev.  Canon    Ryle  (classed  as  a  Broad 

sionary  clergyman,  whether  appointed  by  a  so-  Churchman),    and    others ;    ^'  The    Church's 

ciety  or  otherwise,  should  receive  the  license  Work  among  the  Rural,  Urban,  and  Comroer- 

of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he  is  to  labor;  cial  Populations";  **The  Attitude  of  the  Churdi 

that  in  case  of  refusal  to  give  a  license  to  a  toward  Popular  Literature  and  Recreation,"  in 

clergyman,  the  bishop  should,  if  desired,  state  connection  with  which  head  the  moral  aspects 

the  reason  of  his  refusal,  transmit  them  to  the  of  the  theatre  were  discussed  by  the  Earl  of 

metropolitan,  or  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  Musgrave,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  other 

bury,  if  there  is  no  metropolitan,  and  make  speakers ;  ^*  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church," 

them  accessible  to  the  person  whose  license  is  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  Miss  Whateley  of  the 

in  question ;   and  it  recommended  a  similar  mission  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Rev.  F. 

course  of  procedure  in  the  "case  of  revoca-  Pigou;  "Church  Property  and  Endowments"; 

tion  of  license,  which  it  advised  should  not  take  "  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  " ;  "  The  Marriage 

place  except  for  grave  ecclesiastical  offenses."  Law  as  affecting  the  Church " ;  "  Parorhiid 

Further,  it  suggested:  "The  bishop  would  prob-  Councils " ;  "  Cathedrals  and  Cathedral  Insti- 

ably  find  it  desirable,  where  the  clergyman  is  tutions,  how  to  increase   their  Lifluence  " ; 

connected  with  one  of  the  great  missionary  so-  "  The  Supply,  Training,  and  Examination  of 

cieties,  to  communicate  with  the  society  or  its  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders."    The  question, 

local  representatives  before  taking  steps  for  re-  "  What  definite  results  as  to  the  interpretation 

vocation  of  a  license."    It  held  that  lay  agents  of  Scripture  have  been  produced  by  the  dia- 

employed  in  more  important  spiritual  func-  coveries  in  Egypt,  Nineven,  and  the  Catacombs 

tions  should  have  the  license  or  other  express  of  Rome  ? "  was  discussed  by  Canon  Rawlin- 

sanction  of  the  bishop,  and  other  lay  agents  son  and  Canon  Tristram.    A  "  Workingmen's 

should  be  considered  to  have  his  implied  sane-  Meeting "  was  held  in  connection  with  the 

tion ;  that  the  authority  of  the  bishop  in  ap-  Congress. 

pointing  places  for  public  worship  had  been        ArPLETON,  Gboboe  Swett,  member  of  the 

always  admitted  in  the  Church ;  and  that  every  publishing  firm  of  Daniel  Appleton  and  Com- 

place  in  which  the  holy  communion  is  regularly  pany,  died  July  7th,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 

celebrated  should  have  his  sanction.    Another  years.  He  was  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 

report  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the  Confer-  August  11,  1821.    Both  by  his  inherited  tastes 

ence  toward  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  churches  and  by  education  he  was  eminently  well  fitted 

and  individuals  protesting  against  the  claim  of  for  the  vocation  in  life  which  occupied  all  his 

the  Papal  Court  to  supremacy  over  all  men  in  manhood's  years — that  of  a  publisher.    Having 

matters  of  faith  and  morals  on  the  ground  of  its  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Phillips  Academy 

infallibility.  The  report  "On  Voluntary  Boards  — a  noted  educational  institution  in  his  native 

of  Arbitration  "  indicated  the  principles  which  village — he,  at  the  age  of  about  nineteen,  went 

might  be  applied  in  cases  where  an  appe^  is  abroad  for  the  sake  of  study  and  travel,  and 

sought  from  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  of  passed  four  years  at  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

the  several  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  under  These  student  years  were  devoted  especially  to 

similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  trial  literary  and  historical  research,  and  in  the 

of  a  bishop.    The  "  Committee  on  Infidelity  mean  time  he  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance 

and  the  best  Mode  of  meeting  it "  reported  with  the  languages  of  Germany,  France,  and 

that  it  was  impossible  to  give  adequate  con-  Italy.    With  the  literatures  of  these  countries, 

sideration  to  that  wide  subject  within  the  lim-  as  also  with  that  of  England,  he  was  fully  con- 

ited  time  allowed  for  their  deliberation.  versant.    But  while  literature  was  for  him  an 

The   eighteenth   Church   Congress   met  •  at  object  of  close  and  systematic  study,  fine  art 

Sheffield,  October  1st.    The  introductory  ser-  occupied  his  leisure  moments,  and  he  culti- 

mon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  vated  it  with  distinguishe'd  success.    In  partic- 

The  Archbishop  of  York  presided,  and  deUv-  ular  he  was  a  connoisseur  of  painting,  and  at 
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the  time  of  bis  death  had  icoamalated  a  rich  R.  Garcia,  and  the  Secretary  of  Legation  (who 

collection  of  masterpieces  of  art.    Daring  the  is  also  Oharg6  d* Affaires  daring  the  absence  of 

vacations  of  the  nniversity,  and  after  the  com-  the  Minister),  Sr.  Oarri^.    The  Argentine  Gon- 

pletion  of  his  studies,  Mr.  Appleton  traveled  sul-General  at  New  York  is  Mr.  Edward  F. 

extensively  in  Europe,  studying  the  people  and  Davison.    The  Governors  of  the  several  Prov- 

the  treasures  of  art  and  literature.    Having  inces,  etc.,  are: 

returned  home,  he  embarked  in  business,  that         Baenot  Ayres Dr.  c.  Tejedor  (Bf»y,  18T8). 

of  a  publisher,  on  his  own  account,  atPhila-  Minuter  of  the  interior.  .J.  AlcorU. 

delphia.    In  1847  he  married  Miss  Caroline         qSSISSI'*'*'*"*"*^ M  Mom2^* 

Archer  Osgood,  who  survives  him.    Later,  he  c6nioba. . . .' .!*.!.*.'!!.*.'!!  i ! Dr.  a.  del  Viao. 

joined  his  three  brothers,  John  and  William,         £®"*®^f' -v   i>«k 

his  seniors,  and  Sidney,  his  junior,  in  conduct.  f5^'.^::::::::::;::::M!'To^o 

ing  the  establishment  founded  in  New  York         lAiuojiBL'. '..'.'.'.'.'.'.v.  a.  Aimonadd. 

by  their  father,  Daniel  Appleton,  who  died         gjjjf^ '.".""W'.j.ll^'''''"^ 

in  1 849.    Here  his  eminent  attainments  as  a  Ban  jiuai !!!.'!.'.'!.'.'!!!!!!  B.  Donoei. 

scholar  and  as  a  connoisseur  of  art  found         ISt^F? Bd^faf**^ 

abundant  opportunity  for  their  display.    His  8»ntUgo.**.*.*.***.*.*'V.*.*'.'.B.oiach!L.**' 

counsel  as  a  literary  critic  was  of  the  highest         Tacuman F.  Heiguera. 

value  to  the  firm.    He  rapidly  developed  the         ^^  ^^^  '^*^^J^ Lient^i.  p.  06mM. 

business  of  the  house  in  various  directions,  xhe  provincial  Governors  are  elected  by  the 

especially  in  the  publications  designed  to  facili-  people,  and  their  period  of  office  is  three  years, 

tate  the  study  of  languages,  and  to  familiarize  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  condi- 

the  American  public  with  the  classics  of  the  tion  of  affairs  in  the  republic  may  be  had  froln 

various  European  literatures,  both  in  transla-  the  following  message  delivered  by  President 

tions  and  in  their  original  forms.    Intimate  Avellaneda,  on  opening  Congress,  May  6, 1877 : 

relations  were  also  established  with  the  Span-    ,.  „  -,  

ish- American  states,  and  large  editions  of  Span-  Messm.  Sehatobs  and  DMruTm: 

:«i.  ».^.i,«  «.*-«  ^Mi^u^A  K«.  ♦!.«.   A  ,>«i«/^««  I  wJute  you  on  this  auspioious  day  and  aasure  you 

J2^  J^^i®  were  published  by  the  Appletons.  that  every  year  our  constitutional  pftnciplea  are  pro- 

To  Mr.  George  Appleton  is  in  great  measure  gressWely  striking  their  roots  deeper  and  deeper, 

due  the  origination  and  successful  completion  of  Your  presence  was  muoh  needed,  owing  to  the  in- 

the  work  entitled  **  Picturesque  America,"  the  tense  activity  of  political  life.    The  forum  is  full, 

noblest  illustrated  work  published  in  America.  ?f^*l  parties  and  ooinions  seek  in  this  M^na  to  ven- 

u«  «io^  of^«,i;i»  ^^^r^^^^^^A  ♦»»«♦  ^♦i.*.-  «««-«.  tilate  their  views,  for  it  is  from  opposing  points  of 

He  also  steadily  encouraged  that  other  great  discussion  that  the  country  becomes  enlfghtened. 

enterpnse  of  the  house,  the  ^^  American  Cyclo-  Let  me  sketch  for  you  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Dflodia."      When  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  Many  European  and  American  statesmen  wers 

Mr.  Appleton  was  about  to  iro  abroad  for  an  ■<>  impressed  with  the  conciliation  policy  at  Buenos 

exten/ed  tour  of  travel.  His  nnremitted  a^  ^"5?^^  A^tl^l'T^t-s^r^e^^^^  C 
tention  for  years  to  his  pursuits  made  an  in-  Jope,  which  perpetuates  violent  rancor.  The  exam- 
termission  necessary  for  him.  But  disease  pie  we  have  given  does  honor  to  the  human  race, 
intervened,  and  he  died  at  a  comparatively  •^t  present  some  may  be^  to  doubt  about  the  con- 
early  age.      Five   children  survive  him,   all  ojliation  policy,  but  I  tell  you  my  programme  is  un- 

<^/varn  M»*   ^*    4-k«./^A  o/%««  ««^  ♦..^^  A^ u*^^  altcrcd.    It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  my  office  to 

^T?>n tPi^rT^ii:;!?  iJ??i>1?D^T  ?^d  two  daughters.  j^^  minUters  accordiiig  to  my  own  good  wUl, 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (Rkp^lioa.  Ab-  and  this  is  essential  to  enable  me  to  govern  with 

obntina),  an  independent  state  of  South  Amer-  firmness.    As  a  proof  of  conciliation  I  may  remind 

ica,  lying  between  latitudes  20**  and  41°  south,  jo^  that  8,000,000  Argeniinias  joyftUly  celebrated 

and  longitudes  68''  and   TO*  17'  west.     It  is  General  San  Martinis  centenary. 

i^/>r.nii/wi  n^-fK  K«.  'Dysi:.r:»  .  «««♦  iv«  T>^ „  Two  or  three  provinces  are  m  a  disturbed  state. 

bounded  north  by  BoUvia ;  east  by  Paraguay,  Governor  Iriondo  has  put  down  a  revolution  in  Santa 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic ;  south  by  f6,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  wiU  now  try  con- 
Patagonia  ;  and  west  by  Bolivia  and  Chili,  ciliation.  The  state  of  Corrientes  is  more  critical. 
The  population  was  returned  at  1,768,681  in  Minister  Plaza  was  sent,  not  simply  to  support  Gov- 

the  census  of  1869,  but  in  1876  it  was  estimated  ![?^;;!?,t!^,'il"  u?^'h^^^^^^ 

4.  A  Af\f\  f\f\t\         1     •         2*  /vrt  ftft-i  T   j»        'XL  victorious  rebels  laid  down  their  armA  and  submit- 

at  2,400,000,  exclusive  of  98,291  Indians  m  the  ted.    It  U  now  best  to  order  new  elections  in  Corri- 

rerntory  of  Gran  Chaco,  the  Pampas,  and  entes. 

Patagonia.     The   population  of    the   capital,  The  accountBofl877  show  as  follows: 

Buenos  Ayres,  was  estimated  at  280,000.  Appropriations  votod |27,9«7,786 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Dr.  Don         Actnai  expenditures J?'22i'^ 

NicoUs  Avellaneda,  who  succeeded  Setter  Sar-  KflX''.v.;;;;:;.v;;;;;;..v:: ::::::::::  Siiooisu 

miento,  October  12, 1874 ;  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  Dr.  Don  Mariano  Acosta.  The  Cabinet  Thus  we  spent  eieht  millions  less  than  Congress 
ia  ^r.mr^,xatxA  ^f  fk^  f^u^^ri^^,  ^i^\^4.^^^  .  T«»«  authorizcd,  aud,  altbouffn  the  revenue  did  not  come 
18  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Inte-  ^  ^„^  expectations.  Still  the  economy  of  our  Fi- 
rior.  Dr.  Laspiur;  Foreign  AflFairs,  Dr.  Montes  nance  Deportment  saved  the  situation.  The  exnen- 
de  Oca;  Finance,  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza;  ditnres  ot  the  la»t  six  years  wore :  1872,  $26.462,785 ; 
Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc-  1873,  $81,026,070;  1874,  $29,784,196 ;  1875,  $28,567,- 
tlon,  Dr.  Lastra;    War  and  Marine,  General  861;  1876,  $22,168,048;  1.^77,  $19,924  9^     In  la. t 

T?o.r.!>       Tk^    A™^»: ■\ri^s^4.       "oi     •     *  year's  revenue  we  find:  import  duties,  $10,848,860; 

Roca.     The  Argentine  Minister  Plenipoten-  Jxport  duties,  $2,824,491.    The  returis  of^  our  im' 

tiary  to  the  United  States  is  Sr.  Don  Manuel  port  and  export  trade  show: 

Vol.  xyiii. — 2    A 
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^^^                               '***"*•  EMfoht.            mid  Dohools  are  all  in  good  workiiiff  order  and  the 

}g? ^'XM  •S^SS          number  of  Boholan  Las  increaBed.   It  will  beneees- 

'*"^ 8»,J*w,iii  4iM»8»0w           gg,y  j^  resume  the  official  inspection  of  schooU  all 


IB 

etc 
ce 


This  apparent  decline  of  7  per  cent,  in  our  exports  over  the  country,  and  foster  a  spirit  of  leaminf(  in 

duetotnefactof  reduced  valuation  on  wool,  hides,  each  locality.     The  Minister's  report  shows  tiiat 

c.  as  we  find  the  quantities  exported  in  1877  ex-  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars; 

ea  those  for  the  previous  year ;  but  the  valuatioi^  there  are  at  present  6,900  students  enrolled  in  the 


was  reduced  16  per  cent.  Meantime  it  is  desirable  national  colleges  and  schools.*  The  Observatory  at 
to  invent  new  sources  of  revenue,  since  customs  du-  06rdoba  has  now  in  nrint  the  *^  Urauometria  Argen- 
ties  are  too  liable  to  fluctuation.  We  must  imitate  tina,^'  which  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  valuable 
the  United  States  in  this  regard.  scientific  work  of  its  kind  ever  published.  The 
The  money  for  the  coming  coupons  is  already  in  Meteorological  Department  has  published  its  fifht 
London.  We  have  been  no  less  punctual  in  paying  volume,  a  work  also  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  Director 
the  home  debt,  and  in  a  few  days  we  will  pay  to  tiie  of  the  Observatory,  and  which  is  of  vast  scientific 
Proviocial  Bank  the  quarter's  installment  due  last  importance,  as  it  proves,  what  has  long  been  sus- 
February  on  account  of  loan  of  September,  1876.  pected,  the  relation  between  changes  of  temperature 
Our  stocks  have  risen  in  London^  but  some  of  the  &u<|  those  in  the  spots  on  the  sun's  dit^k.  Dr.  Bur- 
Englbh  papers  continue  to  question  our  solvency,  meister's  great  work  on  the  physical  geography  of 
lUtiiough  we  honorably  psy  our  way.  As  we  have  the  repubfic  is  also  progressing, 
safely  gone  over  the  crisis,  there  is  no  reason  now  to  ^^  ^^^7)  1877,  the  new  frontier  line  was  defended 
propose  an^  alteration  of  the  terms  with  bondhold-  ^J  &  ditch  20  leagues  long,  and  several  forts.  The 
ers.  English  capital  will  steadily  flow  into  this  ^^tch  is  now  80  leagues  long,  and  there  are  428  kilo- 
country.  Oecause  Englishmen  know  that  by  spend-  metres  of  telegraph,  uniting  Paun  and  Tren()uelan- 
ing  roillioiiB  in  America,  India,  and  Australia  to  quen.  Along  the  new  line  have  been  built  150 
grow  cotton,  sugar,  and  wool,  tuey  have  enriched  brick  houses,  200  ranches,  two  hospitals,  and  seven 
England  more  than  if  they  had  kept  the  money  in  schools,  attended  by  200  cnildren ;  400,000  trees  have 
London.  During  the  last  three  trying  years  we  been  planted  along  the  line ;  1,600  national  guards 
have  notably  reduced  our  national  debt,  which  is  have  been  released  from  service,  and  there  are  now 
now  aa  follows :  only  200  national  guards  on  the  fh>ntier,  who  will 

London  loans $88,000,000  also  be  sent  home  immediately. 

Home  debt. .*.*'.*.*.'.*.. '.'.*.**.*'.*.*!''.*'.*.    8ll879,549  Recent  expeditions  against  the  Indians  have  been 

FkMOng  debt 1^8,888  successful,  tne  savages  surrendering,  since  they  can 

no  longer  make  raicfc  as  before. 

Total |61,STr,802*  Messrs.  Senators  and  Deputies,  there  is  a  vacant 

Equal  to  about  £12,000,000  sterling,  including  £1,-  J^**  i**1^^^;:    ?tJ*  "A^R?  ^!^^  ^^  announce  of- 

190,400  not  emitted  (of  the  Varela  loan)   but  re-  ?<^»»^^y  *i?  ^«HV  ^tPh  ^^^^^^  Alsma,  the  late  Min- 

served  to  make  a  port  at  Buenos  Ayres.  {^^J  f^  ^^-    ^{fi  d»f <i  ^  harness,  and  on  his  death- 

The  number  of  immigrants  last  year  was  29,000,  ^^^  ^F®.^  ^®JP^^  I^^  Colonel  Leyalle  s  victonouB 

being  nearly  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  and  more  expedition.    The    Argentine  people  and   Govem- 

thau  the  aggregate  of  arrivals  from  Europe  in  all  the  J?«°*  "*^®  P*!.4  ^ell-deserved  honors  to  his  memory, 

other  countries  of  South  America.    The  «)lonitation  T>®  Present  Minister  of  War  wUl  continue  the  wwk 

and  homestead  law  of  1876  is  carried  out  in  the  most  ^^  ^^  predecessor.    Fresh  efforts  are  necessary.  We 

generous  manner,  and  we  can  boast  of  the  following  <?^  "°*  reduce  the  army  till  we  push  on  to  a  frontier 

colonies  established  since  the  passing  of  said  law :  ^^}  <^"  ^^  defended  by  8,000  men. 

Libertad  (Entre-Rios),  872  inhabitants ;  Gen.  Al-  ^  ^°  act  was  passed  last  year  for  a  station  at  C6rw 

vear  (Entre-Rios),  860 ;  Reconquista  (Chaco),  1,200 ;  <io^*i  to  Join  the  Central  and  Tucuman  Railways, 

Resistencia  (Chaco),  600;  Iriondo  (Chaco),  214;  San  ^^  ^^«  '^9^'^  ^^  A^  progress.    The  Pnmer  Entre- 

Javier  (Chaco),  169 ;  Olabarria  (Buenos  Ayres),  806 ;  ?»ano  hne  is  now  Governmentproperty,  and  although 

Caroya  (C6rdoba),  616 ;  Santa  Cruz  (Patagonia),  47.  '^  ^  t]"^^  \f  ^»"  ^o  good  ser^•lce.    The  most  impor- 

Moreover,  the  Welsh  colony  of  Chubut  has  doubled.  ^'  'H"i  however,  is  the  contract  for  the  construo- 

Thanks  to  Senor  C4rlosCalvo's  efforts  in  Europe,  the  i^^^,  ^f  ^J'jJ"^*'*?^*-!'®.  ?*^]T*^-    ^^®  ^^'■^*  ^" 
steamships  allow  us  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  for  oeKju  in  1879,  and  be  Enished  in  five  years, 
immigrants'  passages.    It  is  necessary  to  be  more  ^. '.^«  reP"J>lio  will  be  repreBcnted  at  the  Pans  Ex- 
liberal  in  providing  ftmds  for  new  colonies,  as  Mr.  hibition  quite  as  well  as  it  was  at  Philadelphia,  yet 
Dillon's  task  is  to  imitate  the  homestead  law  of  the  ^«  ^*^«  ^^^  exceeded  the  small  sum  voted  for  the 

United  States,  and  prevent  the  working  classes  from  PHJJ^*?;  ^      ,  »     ,  ,      u                    •     -i     » 

crowding  into  towns  ^e  National  Bank  has  been  reorganized.    I  must 

The  republic  joined  the  Beme  postal  league  on  ^^P®**  ^^*^  ^  8«»^  }.«^^  J^^'  ^^J^^^  nocepsity  for  a 

April  Ist.    The  Argentine  postage  stamp  will  now  ''niforra  currency  throughout  the  country.    Mints 


lowsT  Reoeipt8-^i878,  $158,l!o6  ri877,"$278,801.""The  Bolivian ;  and  BoUvian  notes  must  be  got  rid  of  for 

latter  figures  show  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.    Ex-  ®^^*'-      ,  ,.  .,,     „         ^  i-     ji       -c 

penditures— 1878,  $486,716 ;  1877,  $828,804,  showing       .\JH'"  '^»»^'0'is  with  all  countries  are  friendly.    You 

a  decrease  of  26  per  cent.    The  telegraph  returns  for  TT^^  ^®"'  ^*i^  pleasure  that  protocol  of  a  treaty  put- 


buiMing8,"aSre1iw'erou7tdrg^^^^  t7tfce  E''?°\»»«  o°  5?,^"?^°^  °®^«  \\^  ^"^  fulfilled.    Drs. 

frontier  towns  of  Bolivia.    The  number  of  miles  of  Tejedor  and  ElizalHe  merit  public  gratitude  for  their 

new  telegraph  was  880.  P^iS?  »?  ^^^^  negotiation.       _    ^.  . 

The  estimates  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruc-  ^^^  ^•^o  ^nduded  an  extradition  treaty  with 
tion  have  been  reduced  by  one  half.  The  colleges  S''??""^/  and  a  protocol  about  nver  navigation. 
1 I__  Ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Paraguay  have  been 

•  Tot  detafled  statements  of  the  national  debt,  reference  exchanged,  and  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  France 

msy  be  made  to  the  vohunes  of  the  ^Aanoal  Cyclopaedia  "for  " — ' 

l-*74  and  18T6.  •  See  "Annual  Cyctopiedia"  tor  1877,  p.  8a 
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hM  bMn  amtigsd.    Our  llmite  qoeition  with  Pari- 

Siay  U  being  arbitrated  on  at  Wuhington.  Ula 
oliaev  Pius  IX.  it  daftd.  Durinff  a  tronbled 
raixn  he  never  loet  his  uintly  oharaoMror  the  re- 
cpfct  of  miakuid.  The  Acgentiae  Qovemment  aod 
the  Cbureh  an  now  in  lahitioD  witb  his  sucoeuor, 
Leo  XUI. 

Mossrs.  aenators  and  Tlppnliefi,  I  am  sbont  to  oon- 
olude.  The  oonoiliation  of  parties,  the  cenlflnsty 
of  San  Msnin,  the  treaty  with  Chili,  the  entrance  of 
the  republic  into  the  Berne  leai:[ue,the  frontiers,  and 

.     But  I 


YURS. 

bqnt^ 

bron. 

D«y. 

Tola] 

$l«.M0,n4 

)33s814.Ml 

<al  Df  bi 


le  of  re 


„ :  yet  these  will   proi 

nnleaa  public  opinion  uproot  abnsea,  promote  uaeful 
refornia,  and,  within  legal  limits,  allow  UoieniDienta 
the  path  they  must  take. 

1  shall  aet  impartiallT,  without  fear  or  favor,  in  any 
party  conflicta  that  ni»y  arise.  It  is  mv  duty  to  do 
■0.  I  implare  the  help  of  Providence  tbr  your  de- 
liberutioDB,  and  declare  the  session  openad. 

H.  AVELLANEDA. 

TLa  following  table  presents  the  estimated 
Moditure  and  revenae  for  the  fiacal  jear 


Tliis  sbowB  JD  three  years  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  conDtry  of  tlO,87G,S56. 

Tliere  has  been  an  almost  no  interrupted 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  trade  ever  since 
1870. 

The  exports  in  1S77  oonsisted  principally  of 
wool,  tallow,  bidea,  etc.,  in  qnantity  and  value 
as  follows : 


1878 


■'7fl: 


EiHSdltnre : 

af&alDUHor )l,M9.m 

UlnliBv  of  ForelgD  AEUi* lOMM 

HlnlaU7  orplssnoe »1A,T0T 

HlDlsliTatJnitiMand  PubHoInatmcthHi  1.IMI.4M 

UnkiCrr  of  War  and  HhIiu MIW,SE> 

InlwiaiDiiilebt I,m,»ia 

Total n7,l«MM 

TtwiwanoakiHUmaladst I^BKMMO 

DaflcU tsas^ 

The  DStional  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  eight  years  ]872-'79  were  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports 
A-om  and  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  twenty-one  years  18G7-'77 : 
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The  (inblie  debt  is  set  down,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  at  $01,277,803,  from  which 
may  be  deducted  the  amortization  fond, 
amounting  to  $3,338,303  in  December,  1877. 

In  view  of  a  possible  conflict  between  Oiili 
and  tbe  Argentine  Republic,  it  rnay  be  not  nn- 
intereating  to  exhibit  their  relative  financial 
positions  m  1877 : 
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The  trade  returns  t  and  the  duties  collected 

an  imports  \a  187S,  1876,  and  1877,  were  as 


American  manufactorers  have  lately  shown 
a  great  desire  to  extend  their  trade  in  Sooth 
America.  Ad  Argentine  journal  states  that 
an  American  agent  who  visit«d  Buenos  Ayres 
as  the  representative  of  a  nnmber  of  mann- 
facturing  firms  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  American  cities,  has  retnmed  to 
the  United  States  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  canvass.  "He  has  been  literally 
overwhelmed  with  orders,  and  loolcs  forward 
with  confidence  to  permanent  and  profitable 
trading  relations  with  the  River  Plate." 

The  subjoined  report  of  the  cost  and  profits 
of  the  Argentine  railways  for  the  year  1877  is 
from  official  sources : 

Hob  dT  raeRhiDdlsa  aUpiMil  from  aod  to  the  AigeoUns  Be- 
pubUs,  iH  '  Asniia]  OfiiopHUa  "  Ibr  IBII,  p.  8S. 
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LINB8. 

Obptel. 

Pradta. 

Pwewt. 

Or6At  Bonthern 

£2,260,000 

1,200,00«) 

800,000 

871,000 

700,000 

£120,250 

10d,«H)0 

10,400 

4,900 

8,000 

fi 

Northera 

'Western 

CVtP^pftfka 

i 

Rnnffnttdft t  r 

li 

Here  follow  the  salient  clauses  of  a  con- 
tract with  Messrs.  John  and  Matthew  Glark 
for  the  construction  of  the  Transandlne  Rail- 
way: 

1.  A  line  of  railway  from  Mercedes  (Rio 
Quinto),  the  present  western  termious  of  the 
Argentine  Railway  system,  to  Mendoza,  200 
miles,  for  which  the  Argentine  Government 
gives  a  7  per  cent,  guarantee,  at  the  rate  of 
£6,800  per  mile;  say  £1,260,000. 

2.  A  line  over  the  Andes,  152  miles,  in 
which  the  guarantee  is  shared  between  the 
two  Governments  in  this  ratio: 


Divmoifa. 

MQm. 

KitLoatod 

OOlt. 

ChlHMi  iri*> 

40 

lis 

£760,000 

Anrantinfl ^r  t  t 

1,060,000 

Total 

169 

£1,810,000 

Thus  the  total  cost  of  connecting  the  pres- 
ent railway  system  with  that  of  the  Pacific 
seaboard  will  be  about  £8,000,000.  The  sec- 
tion from  Mercedes  to  Mendoza  passes  over 
level  pampas.  That  of  the  Andes  is  described 
as  follows : 

1.  The  steepest  incline  on  the  Argentine 
side  is  1  in  40  (say  2^  per  cent)  for  a  stretch 
of  six  miles. 

2.  The  steepest  incline  on  the  Ohilian  side  is 
1  in  26  (say  4  per  cent.)  for  a  stretch  of  seven 
miles. 

8.  The  tunnel  at  the  summit  will  be  Si 
miles  long. 

This  railway  will  open  for  settlement  the* 
vast  extent  of  cultivable  lands  of  the  provinces 
of  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  San  Luis,  with  a 
present  population  of  175,000,  and  insure  the 
^  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  those 
provinces.  When  it  is  completed,  travelers 
from  Ghili  can  obtain  passage  to  Europe  and 
back  for  less  than  is  now  paid  for  a  single  fare 
from  Valparaiso  to  England  (£45),  with  a  cor- 
responding economy  of  time. 

An  Argentine  engineer,  Sefior  Huergo,  had 
revived  the  project  of  a  port  for  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  at  the  Boca,  and  such  progress 
had  been  achieved  in  the  work  that  early  in 
July  two  sea-going  vessels,  drawing  each  more 
than  twelve  feet,  entered  the  new  port  at  low 
water.  Seiior  Huergo  asserts  that  with  £200,- 
000  a  port  can  be  provided  for  Buenos  Ayres 
to  rival  that  of  the  Clyde.  His  plans  and  es- 
timates had  been  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  an  adequate  appropriation  would 
probably  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  much-needed  improvement. 

In  view  of  increasing  European  immigration, 
and  to  insure  greater  security  to  colonists 


against  the  incursions  of  the  hostile  Indians, 
the  law  of  1867,  establishing  the  Indian  fron- 
tier on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  enforcement  of 
which  had  been  hindered  by  the  Paragua/an 
war,  was  revived  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Roca,  the  Minister  of  War.  The  pre- 
liminary military  operations  were  successful, 
and  the  savage  Indians  driven  from  tho  terri- 
tory chosen  for  settlement,  though  the  uncalled- 
for  violence  exhibited  by  the  national  troops 
on  the  occasion  was  such  as  to  merit  sharp  cen- 
sure on  the  part  of  tlie  Buenos  Ayres  press. 

The  provincial  Legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres 
had  granted  to  Colonel  Plaza  Montero  1,200 
square  miles  of  public  lands  on  the  Rio  Negro 
frontier,  whereon  to  establish  an  extensive 
model  farm  for  the  raising  of  horses  for  ex- 
portation to  Europe.  A  colony  is  also  to  be 
established  in  the  Territory,  the  four  sides  of 
which  are  to  be  apportioned  off  in  free  farm 
lots  to  colonists.  President  Avellaneda  sent 
the  foUowing  message  on  the  subject  to  Con- 

fress  on  August  14,  1878,  and  the  Minister  of 
inance  has  since  called  for  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  to  carry  the  law  of  1867  into 
effect,  and  provide  for  the  defense  of  tlie  new 
frontier : 

The  Executive  oonslders  tbe  time  has  arrived  to 
carry  out  the  law  of  Augnoet^  1867,  for  making  tho 
Bio  NefCTO  our  southern  Indian  frontier.  The  old 
system  of  scattered  outposts  and  forts  in  the  Pam- 
pas, protected  by  ditches,  is  found  insufScient  to 
keep  back  the  Indians.  We  must  now  make  our 
basis  upon  the  deep  and  navigable  Bio  Negro,  fh>m 
the  Andes  to  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard.  Had  we  spent 
half  as  much  on  suoli  a  basis  as  we  have  done  on 
pcattered  inland  frontiers,  the  result  would  be  dif- 
ferent. 

In  the  last  century,  when  Father  Faulkner^s  book 
on  the  unprotected  state  of  this  country  startled  tha 
Einff  of  Spain,  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  sent  Biedma 
and  V illanno  to  explore  tbe  Bio  Negro  and  tbe  coast 
of  Patagonia.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1774,  the  liar^ 
Quis  of  Lioreto  proposed  to  establisli  the  frontier  on 
toe  Bio  Neffro.  Trie  idea  was  taken  up  by  F.  Azara 
in  1796,  ana  at  various  times  revived  and  forgotten, 
until  finally  adopted  by  Congress  in  1867,  but  again 
postponed  on  account  of  tlie  Parad^^ayan'  war.  A 
glance  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  map  of  the  re- 
public shows  that  the  Bio  Negro  is  the  natural  south- 
ern boundaij  of  tbe  settled  pnrt  of  our  territory,  al- 
though our  jurisdiction  extends  to  Cape  Horn. 

At  present  our  Indian  frontier  extends  469  leagues, 
or  1,6^  miles,  in  length : 

Patagones  to  Fort  San  Martin 809 

BuenoB  Ayres  and  Cordoba. ICO 

Total 469 

From  San  Martin  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  Men- 
doza frontier.  Tbe  two  lines  above  mentioned  are 
garrisoned  by  6.616  men,  with  70  commanders  and 
872  subaltern  otiSccrs.  The  annual  support  of  this 
force  costs  $2,361, 199,  exclusive  of  extras  for  ditches, 
forts,  or  earthworks.  But  as  these  men  are  only  four 
to  a  mile,  we  might  double  the  number  and  still  be 
Utiable  to  prevent  Indian  forays.  Meantime,  if  we 
adopt  the  Bio  Negro,  we  can  defend  it  with  1,600  or 
at  most  2,000  men,  by  forming  four  sections  or  head 
centers,  viz. :  1.  From  Pataeones  to  Choelechoel : 
2.  From  Choelechoel  to  Chichinal ;  8.  From  Chichinal 
to  Liinay  Neuquen  confluence ;  4.  From  Liroav  Neu- 
quen  to  root  of  the  Andes.  The  desert  Iving  between 
the  Bio  Negro  and  tlie  Colorado,  as  well  aa  tbe  deep 
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ttream  of  the  Nagro,  will  form  a  doabli  barriei 
■j(UDat  Chs  ladiana  of  PiUconU.  On  tha  Sist  aeo- 
Xiaa,  PataKonea  to  Choelecbo«l,  do  troops  will  ba 
required,  b»  Clie  Indiana  are  taioe  and  Iriendly  on 
tlia  Boutliera  bank  of  tlie  Negro  hereabouts,  aaj  a 
Btrstob  of  10  leagues,  Isaving  a  distanoe  of  only  TO 
lesaues  tn  be  gBrrisoned,  from  Choeieolioel  to  ths 
An^DB.  ColoDGl  Ouarrioo'*  anrve^B  (1872)  show  tiiat 
ths  Negro  hia  a  depth  of  from  IS  lo  32  feet  ail  the 
way  betivven  Choalsoboel  and  tbe  meetinji  of  tb« 
waters  at  l.imay  Neuouea  ;  ia  fact,  tliat  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro is  navigable  from  PatagaoeB  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  at  Lake  Nahuel  liiupi,  for  vessels  of  10  feet 
in  dry  aeaaona,  and  of  16  feet  drauRht  in  wet  seasona. 
Supposing,  therefore,  a  force  of  2,000  tnen  fur  this 
new  froDtiar  line,  the  oDat  would  be  barely  ooa  third 
of  what  our  preseat  frontier  coata  : 

Piwenteoit |1J«1.1M  perdmam. 

EloNB«n> tOi^SM 

Baring |l,M8,B0fl       " 

Not  only  stiall  we  save  over  $1,500,000  yearly,  but 
we  ahali  alao  by  thia  measure  annex  1S,000  aqnara 
leagues,  siy  150,000  square  milee,  of  valuable  terri- 
tory. Mnreover,  Iha  Daiigation  of  the  Sio  Ne|[ro 
will  enable  ua  to  establish  agricultural  and  industrial 
OoloDiea  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Limay  Nauquen  fa- 
mous for  its  rich  deposits  of  copper  and  coal.  The 
present  ladian  population  is  about  20,000  aonla,  of 
the  Araucanian  tribe,  who  are  aemi-oiviliied  and  will 
aoon  fall  into  the  habits  of  our  gauohoa;  they  can 
muster  at  present  about  3,000  lancea,  and  live  by' 
plandar.  As  for  the  Baoqueles,  they  are  barely  able 
to  oouDt  SOO  SghtinE  men,  so  many  of  their  people 
having  acoepted  land  grants  and  aettled  down  peace- 
ablv  on  the  n^nttera'cf  C6rdobaaQd  San  Luis.  Gen- 
eral Eoos  haa  ridden  over  moat  of  the  country,  and 
found  everywhere  fine  pasturages  and  plenty  of  good 
water.  Cocloue  Namuncura  haa  bow  only  lOO  war- 
riara  left,  at  Marco  Grande.  FinzeD,  tbe  lion  of  tha 
Pampas,  has  aboat  the  lame  number  at  Malalico,  10 
leaguaa  outtide  of  Celotiel  Alsina's  frontier.  All 
these  can  make  little  opposition  to  our  oeoupation  of 
tha  Rio  Negro,  the  richness  of  wbiob  country  was 
described  in  England  by  the  Jeanit  Father  Faulkner 
mora  cbaa  a  hundred  years  ago.  Those  Indians  who 
will  not  accept  land  Enmta  moat  b«  driven  over  the 
Bio  Negro  to  Patagonia.  Those  who  submit  will  re- 
oeive  lund  treatment  and  protection. 

AVELLANEDA. 
Gdf.  BOCA. 


Tbe  repabUo  haa  not  been  entirely  free  from 
distnrbsDoea  in  its  distant  provincea.  Od  the 
licb  of  April  an  inanrrection  broke  oat  at 

Sfinta  F6,  the  oapita]  of  the  province  of  that 
nauie.'  Tbe  harracka  were  attacked  b;  tbe  Id- 
aurgents  armed  with  revolvers  and  poniards, 
but  they  were  eaaily  repnlaed  by  tbe  national 
troops,  who  have  been  lately  provided  with 
Remington  rifiua,  which  gives  them  such  supe- 
riority over  revolationists  that  bereoiter  peace 
will  be  more  easily  niunhiiDed  in  the  provinces. 
Other  initurrections  in  the  provinces  of  Salta 
and  Oorrientea  were  also  put  down  withoat 
much  losa  of  life  or  property. 


Abt,  1,  Tha  Elo  Negro  u 


o  be  made  the  aonthera 


Abt.  9.  The  Qovemment  ii  autboriied 
tl,Gi>0,000  for  this  end. 
Abt,  S.  The  lands  acquired  ahall  b«  duly  measured 

Abt.  4.  These  ressrvationa  are  set  apart  for  In- 

50  square  leagues  outside  Alsina's  fivntier  at  Goa- 

50  square  leagues  on  thesonthbankof  Rio  Quinto, 
SO  square  leagues  between  Bio  Grande  and  Neu- 
qnen.  JULIO  BOCA. 

President  Avellanada  has  also  iaaaed  a  mes- 
sage with  reference  to  a  new  censns  of  the 
republic— tbe  cost  not  to  exceed  |200,000 — 
tu  be  perfected  and  poblixbed  within  three 
years.  The  Oonatitntion  will  be  reformed  bo- 
fore  1BS4,  and  the  present  number  of  Deputies 
to  the  National  Congress  reduced.  This  last 
measure  is  dictated  by  motives  of  economy,  as 
Argentine  representativea  are  paid  out  of  the 
national  Treasury. 


.  Tbe  Argentine  Oommissioner-General  in  Eu- 
rope reports  that  emigration  to  tbe  Argentine 
Republic  is  approximating  that  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  preceding  tbe  financial  ori»a 
from  which  the  oountry  is  now  recovering,  and 
that  he  has  sncceeded  in  obtaining  a  reduction 
of  40  per  oent.  from  the  ordinary  fare,  and  a 
saving  of  six  months'  interest  nn  the  amount 

Said  by  the  Oommiisioner  of  Immigration  at 
uenos  Ayres  to  the  steamship  companies. 
Near  Oblaris  170  square  miles  of  good  agri- 
cultural land  have  been  set  apart  for  Mennonite 
colonies ;  and  the  current  of  immigration  is 
diffused  tlirongh  the  various  provinces,  with 
due  regard  to  tbe  extension  of  railways  and 
interntd  navigation.  The  agricultural  diatriota 
have  enjoyed  a  season  of  nneiampled  pros- 
perity, and  the  policy  of  retrenchment  man- 
gnrated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  De  la 
Plaza,  has  imparted  more  ooofldence  to  foreign 
bonilbolders  and  to  financial  and  commercial 
circles  in  the  republic. 

Mr.  Vaillant,  in  statistics  compiled  for  tbe 
Paris  Exposition,  gives  the  nnmber  of  cattle 
and  sheep  insever^  countries,  and  shows  that, 
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compared  with  popnlation,  the  Argentine  Re-  plenipotentiary,  which  provided  for  foreign 

pahlic  possesses  the  largest  number :  arbitration,  and  apprehensions  were  felt  that, 

notwithstanding  the  obvious  anxiety  of  Argen- 

aM•^  tine  statesmen  to  avoid  a  rapture  of  friendly 

— • relations,  this  unexpected  action  and  rubse- 

^gj^^^  quent  hostile  measures  of  the  Chilian  Govem- 

68,oM,i»o  ment  might  culmiuate  in  a  deplorable  war 

I2!i895ii  hetween  the  neighboring  republics.    The  Ar- 

57,5461418  gcutine  Government  have  entered  an  energetic 


COUNTRIES.  I  CiMl*. 


Europe 

UdIUkI  States 

Australia 

Canada 

VrngoMj 

Argontiiie  Bepablic 


89,678,248 

26,9.£S,400 

^7e©,67a 

2,624,290 

6,092,4b8 

18,498,099 


protest  against  the  seizure,  by  a  Chilian  man- 
Wine,  sugar,  aguardiente,  and  flour,  hitherto  ^^:y?V^  the  American  bark  DevoDshire,  to 
imported,  are  produced  in  yearly  increasing  ^^^^ch  they  had  granted  a  permit  to  load  guano 
quantities,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  fJ^  the  Isla  de  Leona;  and  it  was  thought  that 
they  wiU  soon  become  articles  of  export.  The  t^®  ^n'^^  States  would  not  tolerate  this  act 
wheat  crop  of  the  current  year  is  the  largest  of  doubttul  jurisdiction  affecting  the  commerce 

ever  harvest^  and  in  excess  of  the  require-  «°^  P^^^^^L^A  ^^J*^?^°8-         .    a.  .    /^ 

ments  of  the^untry.  A  RK A^  SAS.    The  Democratic  State  Con- 

The  Government  have  issued   the  follow-  mention  assembled  at  Little  Rock  on  July  4th, 

JQ^ .  to  nominate  candidates  for  State  officers.    The 

T      .       .             .    ,        1    J  J    *  *u  Convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment 

Immigrantp,  on  arrival,  are  landed  at  the  expense  ^4.  m    u    tt««i««  ««  «k «!..»«««      TiVi  «^..  5^« 

of  Government,  and  boarded  and  lodged  free  lor  Of  T.  B.  Hanley  as  chairman.     The  noinma- 

five  days,  assisted  to  pass  tlie  custom-house,  afford-  tions  were  as  follows :  for  Governor,  William 

ed  every  information  to  enable  them  to  find  employ-  R.  Miller ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Jacob  Fro- 

ment,  and  finally  sent  free  to  wherever  they  elect  to  jjch ;  for  Auditor,  John  Crawford :  for  Trea- 

seUle.     All  this  is  done  by  national  Government  surer,  Thomas  J.  Churchill ;  for  Attomey-Gen- 

employees,  who  speak  all  lansruafi'es,  the  immigrant  «***^***":^*Yt     j              x*     V      j/^          vjv^«« 

being  free  to  take  or  reject  any  ^vi^  given  to  him ;  eral,  W.  F.  Henderson ;  for  Land  Commissioner, 

so  that  all  intending^  immigrants  can  come  to  the  Ar-  D.  W.  Lever;  for  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 

^ntine  Bepublic  with  perfect  confidence,  although  John  R.  Eakin ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

piey  may  have  no  relatives  here,  as  they  will  meet  Instruction,    J.    L.   Denton;    for  Chancellor, 

i^U^uTd  t  t'^n;;e'^th?m  1^1  Z,te  I>:  ^;J^--o"-    The  following  platform  was 

the  customs  of  the  country,  adopted : 

The  wages  during  the  harvest,  which  lasts  four  ^     ^^^  Democratic  party  of  Arkansas  in  dele- 

months,  are  from  80  to 45  hard  dollars  (£6  to  £8)  -'-                            *:.   ^      ..     . 
per  month,  with  board  and  lod 
18  worth  five  francs  in  French 

The  best  time  for  farmers, 

indeed,  for  all  immigrants,  to  arrive  nore, «  .roui  v^c-  ^^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^j,  declarations  of  party-principles : 

^^l  ^%^iT''^^'    Farmers  with  a  oamtel  of  from  ^    ^^  ^^  j^  f^^^^  ^f  making*^Unlte\i  States  Trea- 

£80  to  £120  uiay  come  at  any  season  of  the  year.  ^^^^^  ^  f^^  ,^    ^  ^^^^^^  f^  ^1,  ^^^^  ^j.^^^  ^^e 

No  country  in  the  70^!''^^  ^®!Sf  advantages  ^^^ms  of  the  original  debt  or  contract  are  not  ex- 

to  the  farmer  and  stock-breeder.     The  <J>mate  w  preBslv  to  the  contrary,  and  that  they  shall  be  re- 

temperate  and  hea  thy ;   land  is  cheap  and  fertile,  ^i^^bie  for  all  duties  mh  interest  on  the  public  debt, 

and  can  be  worked  all  the  year  round,  as  snow  is  g   ^hat  national-bank  notes  should  be  retired, 

unknown.     There  are  immense  tracts  of  pasture.  ^Yxeh  further  issue  prohibited,  and  United  States 

land,  and  boundless  forests :  every  kind  of  stock  r^^easury  notes  substituted  therefor. 

can  be  had  at  lower  prices  than  m  any  other  ooun-  «    mu'L 


even  more  libend  for  foreigners,  who  can  aoouiro     j^^or,  and  the  general  wants  of  the  people  of  a  grow- 
land   in  fee  without  saorinomg  their  nationality,     iniroountrv  *-    r  & 


wii.,  ana  encn  lainiiY  in«v  uuru..i«c  irvm  ou  uu  i,vw  currency  below  the  necessities  of  the  whole  peopla 

awes.    The  firet  hundred  families  m  each  settlement  ^.^^  be  established,  and  which  has  not  for  its  objEot 

will  receive  250  acres  gratis.    Each  of  the  fourteen  ^^e  fundmg  of  the  debt  at  home.                          "' 

provinces  of  the  republic  has  passed  special  laws  5  ^^  ^^"^  opposed  to  any  increase  of  the  interest- 

for  the  donation  or  sale  of  chacra  (smalf  farm)  lots  i^^^ring  part  of  the  public  debt  for  any  purpose, 

near  the  towns,  which  can  be  purchased  at  equally  ^    v!^e  believe  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  prop- 

moderate  pnoes,  and  are  given  gratis  m  some  prov-  ^^ty  in  the  State  is  inviolable,  and  that  United  States 

Inoes.    In  the  colonies^  (sottlements)  already  estab-  ^^^^^ds  should  bear  the  burden  of  government  equally 

lished,  families  of  agncultural  laborera  who  work  ^j^i,  ,„  0^,,^^  property;  and  any  legislation  th/t 

hard  can  easily  obtain  land  and  advances  from  the  attempts  the  con^wj  is  injust  ani  oppressive, 

proprietore,  who  have  more  land  than  they  can  cul-  7,  ^^  are  in  favor  of  the  remonetiiation  of  silver 

S^'      ^  ru    1.     TT        J       *.*.!     i»      V      J*         ^1  f^^^  giving  it  the  same  legal-tender  qualities  as  gold, 

IHc€  of  ^  -Horned  cattle  for  breeding,  £1  ^^^  ^l.at  its  coinage  sbalfbe  free  an3  unlimited: 

10».  per  head.    Sheep,  8#.  M,  per  head.    Mares,  11«.  g   -^^  f^^^j.  ^^^  eaualization  of  the  value  of  the 

per  nead.  greenback,  silver,  ana  gold  dollar  for  all  purposes. 

The  long- pendinjf   question  of  boundaries  *o  that  a  national  dollar  shall  be  a  dollar  among  all 

between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  ChUi  re-  ^^nt  ^'"''^^  "^^  '"^  ^^"""^  department  of  our  Govern- 

mains  undecided.     The  Chilian  Congress  re-  9.  w^  demand  the  unqualified  and  unconditional 

fused  to  ratify  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Chilian  repeal  of  the  odious  resumption  act. 
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10.  We  demand  by  Con^ss  such  leffislation  at  day  in  Janaary  following.  The  election  for 
shall  prevent  the  interposition  of  the  Fedoral  courts,  members  of  Congress  in  November  resulted 
by  mandamus  or  otherwise,  between  the  courts  of  •  .i,.  «i,/^;.»«  ^*  ^r.-  n^*n^/«f.ofa  tv^o.  r^^^^ri 
tfie  States  and  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  States.  ^^  ^^^^  ^J^^^^^  ^?  ^^^^  i.™?^?^*^u  ^^^l 
Such  interference,  being  hostile  to  the  theory  of  our  OUS  State  election  resolted  in  the  success  01 
Gh>vernment,  leads  to  centralization,  and  also  de-  the  entire  Democratic  ticket. 

prives  the  State  of  a  free  and  rightful  exercise  of  its        No  reports  have  been  made  of  the  condition 

sovereignty.  .   i.  .v   n  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  since  January, 

11.  We  favor  money  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Gen-  -qh-k 

eral  Government,  on  full  security,  fbr  the  construe-  ^^iJ'  ,  i     w  ••         .  ^     ^   a     .  . 

tion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad.  On  July  7th  an  important  decision  was  ren- 

12.  We  favor  an  appropriation  b^  the  General  dered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
Government  to  aid  in  the  constructions  of  levees  qq  the  constitutiondity  of  three  millions  of 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  ^^  ^      known    as    "  Levee    bonds."     Chief 

18.  We  are  opposed  to  any  tariff  except  for  pur-  ^'^"^'^    t^     7 •  .    j  t         j  2u         •   •  <  *u 

posesofrevenue  alone,  believing  that  the  same  tends  Jnstice  English  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 

to  build  up  particular  industries  at  the  expense  of  all  Court,   declaring  the  bonds   unconstitutional 

others.  and  void.     It  seems  that  the  Court  rested 


U.  We  are  opposed  to  any  settlement  of  our  State  upon  the  simple  objection  that  the  act  of  pro- 
debt  which  would  involve  a  compromise  of  any  por-  ^Tai^^,  #Vx«  ♦k«  :a««^«P  *^u^a^  %^^-nAa  «-«£.  *i^4^ ^^ 
tion  of  that  which  is  just,  in  orJer  to  pay  anything  Elding  for  the  issue  of  these  bonds  was  not  en- 
upon  that  which  is  unjust  or  fi«udulent.  acted  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 


16.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  next  Legislature  sub-  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  and 

mittinff  to  the  people  a  proposed  constitutional  was  therefore  null  and  void.    The  Constitu- 

amen<rment  for  ever  prohibiting  the  levying  of  any  jj      ^f  1868  provided  that  on  the  final  passage 

{:?ee%inls:Srr  b1nS^heT^ul?a^n'L[le!  of  every  act  I  vote  of  the  members  shSK. 

«a  part  of  the  Holford  bonds,  or  any  other  fraudu-  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.    In  respect  to  this 

lent  claim  against  the  State.  act,  the  vote  was  not  so  taken,  and  therefore 

16.  We  demand  of  the  Attorney-General  that  he  lacked  an  essential  ingredient  required  by  the 

rw'tCnXXT;?iT,^urd"o':^;;i;^^^  lii!  constitution  »«  a  fu-Sdamental  condition  to  its 

and,  if  so,  that  he  institute  prooeedintfs  to  have  the  completion.     It  was  only  in  its  legal  and  tech- 

aame  declared  void  by  the  proper  judicial  tribunals  nical  aspects  that  the  question  of  the  legality 

of  the  country.  of  these  bonds  was  presented  to  the  Court, 

17.  We  are  in  favor  of  such  a  radical  revision  of  ^nd  they  decided  it  according  to  the  provisions 

p^ensTonhlih^^^^^^^                "  "^"  "'""  '^'  "■  Of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  under  which  the 

18.  We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  carry  into  act  was  supposed  to  have  been  enacted.  Judge 
effect  the  spirit,  object,  ana  intent  of  section  8,  Article  Harrison  delivered  a  cumulative  opinion  to  the 
XVII.  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the  State,  in  regwd  to  effect  that  the  bonds  were  also  illegal  and 
discnmiDation  by  radroads  in  the  rates  of  treight  j^  because  the  act  under  which  they  were 
upon  transportation  of  persons  and  property  within  ;"***i  A'^^"*^,  •'"j  "*'•'  ""t^.  .  j..  -^  7  •  i^ 
the  State.                                      r   r    j  issued  authorized  a  loan  of  State  credit,  which 

19.  We  favofa  wholesome  system  of  public  schools,  was  forbidden  by  the  Constitution;  but  the 
to  the  end  that  every  facllitv  may  be  afforded  for  majority  Stood  upon  the  grounds  first  above 
education  consistent  with  the  abUity  of  the  peo-  mentioned.     This  decision  was  severely  criti- 

^  20.  We  favor  and  invite  immigration  to  our  State  oised  outside  the  limits  of  the  State,  where 

from  any  and  all  (Quarters,  provided  that  it  is  of  the  many  of  the  bonds  were  held.     It  was  cnarged 

honest  and  industrious  class.   We  want  capital,  mus*  •  that  the  decision  was  based  on  a  mere  techni- 

cle.  and  brain:  capital  to  be  invested  in  our  lands  oality.     To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  courts 

fields:  and  brainsto  direct,  energize,  and  utilize  both  ^om  technicahties  than  those  of  other  States, 
capital  and  labor.  We  further  declare  that  we  know  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  put  in 
noNorth,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West  in  the  mat-  question  immediately  after  its  supposed  pas- 
ter of  immigration,  provided  it  comes  to  build  up  our  gaffe.    It  was  further  charired  that  the  deoi- 

'1?¥«'£r%TnrS^f^ra'ntentionth«t  sion  was  .great  outrage  on  the  rights  of  inno- 

the  colored  population  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  oent  purchasers.     To  this  it  was  replied  that 

identified  in  interest  with  the  great  Democratic  party  the  Legislature  that  enacted  or  attempted  to 

of  the  State,  and^  fully  recognizing  the  importance  enact  this  law  was  not  regarded  by  the  people 

ofa  more  harmonious  feeling  between  them,  embrace  ^ho  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  these  bonds 

l^AVeTa^rn^arn^^^^^  as  the   legitirnats  government'  ^f  Arkansas, 

thering  our  common  interests.  It  was  a  Legislature  foisted  into  power  under 

We  fully  endorse  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  the  despotic  and  fraudulent  system  of  recon- 

House  of  Representatives  in  the  investigation  of  struction  that  virtually  took  all  political  power 

it^i^^t^din^th^ot^^  r "'  '^'  ^^°^'i"^i^^'"?^''rT"f  ^^ 

dent  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  insist  that  the  tax-payers,  and  placed  it  m  the  hands  of  ad- 

oriraes  be  exposed  and  the  criminals  punished,  to  venturers  who  had  no  other  interest  m  the 

the  end  that  such  crimes  may  never  be  attempted  country  but  to  rob  it.     This  levee-bond  law 

hereafter.                      ^  ^ras  generally  understood  at  the  time  to  be  a 

No  other  party  nominations  were  made.   The  put-up  job  and  steal,  and  so  denounced  by  the 

State  election  is  held  biennially  on  the  first  Democratic  and  Conservative   press   of   the 

Monday  in  September,  and  the  Legislature  as-  State.    They  were  not  sold  in  the  market, 

sembles  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Hon-  and   held  as  investments  bj  all  classes  of 
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people.  The  bonds  were  squaDdered  in  the  million  dollars' worth  ofbonds  is  to-day  perhaps  not 
most  reckless  and  inexcusable  manner  for  use-  ^^^^}  <>»«  thousand  dollars.  Now  if  my  oAhose 
irvao  ^«  iiTiia«.#ni  -nr^.L..  ««^  ««;^  ««<.  «*  ^k^  Doods  QvcT  got  into  the  bands  ot  innocent  pur- 
less  or  unlawful  works,  and  paid  out  at  the  chasers,  it  waS  only  through  the  contractors,  who  were 
rate  of  about  ten  to  one  for  what  the  same  partieept  enminu  to  the  fraud  of  their  issuance,  and 
work  could  have  been  done  by  private  con-  not  through  any  direct  agency  of  the  State.  The 
tract.  These  contractors  then  took  the  bonds  ^»ct  that  these  bonds  never  sold  on  the  market  for 
to  New  York  and  other  cities  and  sold  them  more  than  twenty  <^nt8  on  the  dollar,  and  for  a  long 

* ^^  „  i.  'x  1'^       u  1      •         X  time  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 

for  a  song  to  capitalists  who  were  buying  at  held  on  the  market  as  being  worth  only  about  five 

greatly    reduced    rates    Southern    secunties,  cents  on  the  dollar,  is  conclusive  proof  that  there 

knowingly  and  deliberately  taking  the  chances  was  a  settled  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that 

of-  a  desperate  speculation.     To  say  that  the  *^®y  '^«''®  illegal  and  worthless.    There  never  was  a 

purchasers  of  these  bonds  were  intwcent  pur-  ™°^  fraudulent  and  uiyust  debt  contracted  by  a 

v  •  •'"^''w  »/v/**«o  YC  T  •'''•^'^'•*  I'"*  government  in  the  name  of  any  people  than  these 
Chasers  is  a  travesty  on  that  term.  They  fevee  bonds.  They  were  a  fraud  and  a  swindle  in 
knew  that  all  Southern  securities,  issued  under  their  inception — one  of  the  most  contemptible  swin- 
the  carpet-bag  governments,  wererMiby;  and  dies  in  the  wide  range  of  villainies  that  characterized 
especially  did  they  know  that  these  levee  bonds  Jt«  ®^"^P^  '•"^«,?*'  carpet-baggers  •  issued  without 
wI~A  A^-ayx»/i:..«..:i«.  «:«i,.,  TUr.^  y.«»»  :*  the  sanction  or  the  authonty  of  the  people,  whose 
were  extraordmanly  risky.  They  knew  it  hands  were  at  the  time  tied;  disposed  Sf  Vithout 
irom  the  tact  that  the  press  of  Arkansas  from  anything  like  an  adequate  consideration,  and  for 
the  very  start  had  denounced  them  as  a  fraud  works  ot  no  practical  or  permanent  utility ;  a  shame 
and  a  swindle ;  and  they  knew  it  from  the  ex-  *i^d  disffraoe  to  the  partv  that  controlled  the  govem- 
traordinary  low  price  at  which  they  were  mo Jt  oF  the  State;  and  for  which  the  tax-payers  of 
^iru-^^  A*  n  i.  n  i.u  m  Z  Arkansas  are  no  more  responsible  in  law,  justice,  or 
offered.  At  all  events,  aU  these  facts  were  equity  than  the  people  of  Illinois  or  New  York,  ^e 
suincient  to  put  a  prudent  man  on  his  guard,  should  never  pay  one  cent  of  these  worthless,  bogus 
and  they  should  not  have  invested  their  money  obligations ;  and  we  donH  intend  to  do  it,  regard- 
in  them  at  all,  or  certainly  not  without  first  '***  of  what  our  enemies  may  say  or  think  on  the 
closely  inquiring  into  their  legality.  subject. 

It  was  charged  more  seriously  that  the  people       The  case  of  Hot  Springs,  as  it  is  called,  ex- 

of  the  State,  in  repudiating  these  levee  bonds,  cited  unusual  interest,  and  became  of  serious 

were  acting  dishonestly  and  in  bad  faith.    It  importance  to  its  inhabitants.    The  town  of 

was  nrged  that  the  bonds  were  issued  with  all  Hot  Springs  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part 

the  proper  formalities  of  law,  and  sold  in  the  of  Arkansas,  about  fifty  miles  from  Little  Rock, 

open  market  to  bona  fide  purchasers.    The  It  is  located  in  a  wild  and  picturesque  country, 

funds  received  were  not  stolen  or  squandered  nestling  in  a  series  of  short  and  narrow  valleys 

by  carpet-baggers,  but   honestly  applied   to  inclosed  by  lofty  and  irregular  hills,  constitut- 

works  of  great  public  utility  to  the  State,  ing  a  branch  of  the  great  Ozark  Mountains  that 

There  was^  no  trickery  of  any  sort  pretended,  divide  the  waters  of  the  Ouachita  and  Saline 

and  there  is  no  pretense  that  such  is  the  fact.  Rivers.    It  lies  mainly  in  a  narrow  valley,  famil- 

The  State  got  the  money  from  the  purchasers,  iarly  known  as  "the  Valley,"  running  north 

and  spent  it  for  public  purposes.    To  these  as-  and  south  between  two  short  and  precipitous 

sertions  on  the  part  of  the  bondholders  it  was  mountains,  from  the  sides  of  one  of  which, 

replied  on  the  part  of  the  State  thus :  and  on  an  average  height  of  about  eighty  feet 

These  bonds  were  never  sold  by  the  State  in  open  ^om  the  little  creek  that  ripples  at  its  base, 

market  or  any  other  way.    The  Bute  never  realized  flow  the  famous  hot  springs  that  give  to  the 

one  cent  of  money  out  of  them,  and  never  handled  town  its  name  and  celebrity.     In  this  narrow 

Sut^'di^Stirto^^'n'tra^^  JomLfstiontrof  ^*^^®^'  through  which  runs  only  one  and  the 

Public  Works  appointed  f^r  that*purpose,' who°made  ™"°  street  of  the  town,  caUed  Valley  Street, 

such  contracts  as  he  saw  fit  with  his  own  pets  and  are  located  the  principal  hotels,  bath-houses, 

favorites,  and  paid  therefor  in  bonds  the  price  stores,  shops,  and  offices.    At  the  lower  end 

ajfreed  on.    The  contracts  let  out  by  the  Cominis-  of  the  Valley,  the  two  mountains  inclosing  it 

sioner  (who  was  a  carpet-bagger)  were  of  the  most  abruptly  break  off  to  the  east  and  west,  expos- 

bogus  character,  the  works  generally  being  of  no  **'*"i'»'V  »/*w»*v  wu,  •,«  w  ^  v«oi,  »««.  ^«i»,  v^^vo 

pnTotical  utility,  and  paid  for  at  the  most  enormous  ing  a  comparatively  level  country,  broken  only 

rates.    It  is  supposed  that  the  Commissioner  made  by  gentle  and  undulating  hills,  over  which  the 

a  percentage  on  every  contract ;  and  the  fact  that  town  spreads  out  to  a  considerable  extent.     In 

nobody  would  take  a  contract  except  at  the  most  ex-  this  part  are  located  the  residences  of  the  mer- 

iXeTrVga'^^Jrd  ^^I^TiaJJTyVf'r  S^a^^^  ^^^I  ^^^\-}o  do  business  in  the  Valley,  besides 

oeedingly  doubtful  character.    Again,  railroad  com-  naany  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  shops,  mills, 

Sanies,  that  under  another  Isw  were  receiving  a  the  gas-works,  and  railroad  depot,     llie  resi* 

tate  bonus  of  $15,000  per  mile  for  building  their  dent  population  of  the  town  is  about  4,000, 

roads.  woiUd  make  a  contract  for  building  levees,  ^j^h  a  transient  population,  consisting  princi- 

and  those  they  built,  or  the  old  ones  they  utilized,  <     „       «  .       ra*      u  i«     *u    if  Vc*.  ^# 

were  nothing  more  nir  less  than  the  embankmenti  cipally  of  invahds  who  come  for  the  benefit  of 

necessary  for  their  road-beds,  for  which  they  re-  their  health,  ranging  from  one  to  three  thou- 

oeived  enormous  sums.    All  manner  of  contracts  sand.     It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  20,000 

were  let  out  without  any  regard  to  their  necessity  or  people  annually  visit  the  Springs  in  pursuit  of 

utility,  and  at  the  mo.t  enormous  and  extravagsnt  ^le^ure  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  health ;  and 

rates.    The  truth  is,  that  the  issuance  of  these  bonds  f  «««*•»  ^  ^*  '•^*  "  ^  ^^"'^  '^  ^i-  ^'z^"  ^",  :    ' 

was  a  perfect  carnival  of  peculation,  speculation,  and  the  number  is  yearly  increasing.     Ihis  town 

fraud.    The  entire  work  done  for  the  whole  three  was  built  up  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  pri- 
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vate  land,  which  was  entered  and  located  in  available  for  building-lots,  bat  is  covered  with 
parsaance  of  law  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  evergreen  and  other  trees  of  beautiful  foliage, 
and  held  in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  un-  At  the  north  end  of  the  valley  is  the  Novacu- 
der  title  adverse  to  the  Government  for  all  that  late  Mountain,  containing  200  acres,  unavail- 
period.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  Government  able  for  building-lots.  In  their  first  report  the 
laid  claim  to  all  the  land  on  which  the  town  is  Commissioners  recommended  to  the  Govem- 
located,  and  contiguous  territory  to  the  amount  ment  the  reservation  of  all  these  mountains  as 
of  four  sections ;  and  the  question  of  title  be-  general  parks,  and  the  donation  of  four  lots 
ing  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  for  public-school  houses.  The  Commissioners 
States,  that  tribunal  decided  in  favor  of  the  asked  that  their  time  for  finishing  up  the  work 
Government,  and  by  that  act  disseized  5,000  be  continued  until  June  80,  1879.  By  act  of 
people  of  the  homes  they  had  paid  for,  and  im-  Congress,  April  20,  1832,  Congress  reserved 
proved  and  beautified  with  the  toil  of  years,  from  entry  the  Hot  Springs,  together  with  four 
But  Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  circum-  sections  of  land.  At  that  time  the  surveys 
stances,  enacted  a  law  on  March  8,  1877,  pro-  were  not  complete,  nor  for  six  years  thereafter, 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  three  Commis-  Several  settlers  attempted  to  enter  the  lands 
sioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  survey  and  by  preemption  prior  to  Congress  surveying 
lay  off  in  convenient  tracts,  parcels,  and  lots  them.  Litigation  continued  among  the  claim- 
all  tlie  land  embraced  in  said  four  sections,  hav-  ants  for  thirty  years.  In  1870  Confess  author- 
ing due  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  existing  ized  the  claimants  to  institute  suits  in  the  Court 
claims ;  and,  after  laying  aside  as  a  special  res-  of  Claims  to  settle  the  titles.  The  decisiofts 
ervation  all  the  lands  covering  the  Hot  Springs,  were  adverse  to  them.  They  then  appealed  to 
to  a^udicatethe  possessory  or  preemption  rights  the  Supreme  Court,  April  26,  1877,  which  also 
of  rival  claimants  to  each  individual  tract,  par-  decided  against  the  claimants.  A  receiver  was 
eel,  or  lot  so  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  the  Com-  then  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  property 
missioners,  who  were  then  to  fix  a  price  on  and  collect  rents,  and  he  paid  to  the  Govern- 
eaoh  tract  or  lot,  which  the  party  a(]judged  the  ment  $5,000  in  a  few  months, 
preemption  right  by  the  Commissioners  might  The  Commissioners  continued  at  work  tak- 
purchase.  The  term  of  the  Commissioners*  ing  testimony  in  respect  to  claims,  etc.,  until 
office  was  limited  to  one  year.  their  term  of  office  expired,  when  they  suspend- 
On  April  28, 1877,  the  Commissioners  organ-  ed  operations.  A  few  months  more  would  have 
ized  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Aaron  Cragin  as  been  sufficient  to  complete  the  whole  business, 
chairman  of  the  Board.  John  Anderson  was  At  once  petitions,  signed  by  nearly  every  man 
appointed  stenographer  and  derk.  They  ex-  and  woman  in  the  place,  were  sent  to  Congress, 
amined  the  reserve  to  be  laid  off  into  lots,  beseeching  it  to  pass  a  supplemental  act  extend- 
blooks,  squares,  streets,  and  alleys,  and  deter-  ing  the  time  of  the  Commission  long  enough 
mined  to  retain  control  of  all  the  medicinal  wa-  to  enable  it  to  complete  the  work  assigned  to 
ters  for  the  general  public,  and  directed  that  it  by  the  original  bill.  The  Senate  responded 
all  the  thermal  springs  should  be  reserved  from  to  their  appeals  by  passing  the  necessary  act, 
sale.  For  the  purpose  of  properly  performing  but  the  House  of  Representatives  neglected  it 
the  work,  the  engineer  was  authorized  to  make  Finally,  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
a  thorough  topographical  survey  of  the  en-  an  amendment  was  made  whicn  provided  for 
tire  reservation.  Claimants  were  allowed  six  the  continuance  of  the  Commission.  This  passed 
months  in  which  to  file  their  claims,  the  ma-  both  Houses  of  Congress ;  but  in  the  enroU- 
Jority  of  whom  filed  them  within  the  last  month  ment  of  the  bill,  the  section  was  left  out  in 
allotted  to  them.  Rules  were  made  to  assist  some  unexplained  manner.  It  did  not  appear 
the  claimants  in  filing  their  claims,  and  the  of-  in  the  bill  as  signed  by  the  President,  ana  be- 
fioe  was  kept  open  until  12  o^dock  on  the  night  came  a  failure.  Immediately  on  the  commence- 
of  the  27th  of  October,  1877,  being  the  lost  ment  of  the  subsequent  session  of  Congress  in 
hour  that  could  be  allowed  the  dalmants  for  December,  1878,  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
filing  petitions.  During  the  six  months  950  tlie  Senate  to  investigate  the  change  in  the  bill 
petitions  were  filed.  The  Hot  Springs  Moun-  abovo  mentioned.  A  new  bill  was  also  intro- 
tain,  embracing  the  thermal  springs,  have  been  duced  to  provide  for  the  same  object  as  men- 
laid  off  and  reserved  from  sale.  The  boundary  tioned  in  the  defective  bill, 
line  follows  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  is  A  conflict  of  authority  between  the  Federal 
laid  out  as  a  carriage-drive,  inclosing  an  area  and  State  courts  became  very  important  during 
of  245  acres  in  the  reserve.  The  Commission-  the  year.  Subsequent  to  the  war  many  coun- 
ers  are  of  the  opinion,  from  the  nature  and  ties  of  the  State  issued  bonds  or  scrip  for  in- 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  great  impor-  ternal  purposes.  These  have  been  bought  up 
tance  of  this  place  as  a  health  and  pleasure  re-  by  citizens  of  other  States  at  nominal  prices, 
sort,  that  a  much  larger  tract  should  be  re-  and  the  holders  brought  suits  in  the  Federal 
served  from  sale.  The  thermal  springs  all  make  courts  for  their  face  value.  More  than  thirty 
their  appearance  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hot  couDties  were  thus  sued.  In  such  cases  the 
Springs  Mountain,  and  west  of  the  springs  Federal  Court,  after  judgment  for  the  plaintiff*, 
across  the  valley  is  Whippoorwill  Mountain,  issued  a  mandamus  ordering  the  taxes  to  be 
the  area  of  which  is  about  500  acres.    It  is  un-  levied  and  collected  for  the  payment  of  the 
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indgment.    The  gronnds  of  the  decision  of  the  cably  the  oommands  oontained  in  the  writ  we  iBiiied 

'ederal  Court  are  set  forth  by  Judge  DiUon  of  ^»7«  ^l^^^fj^^  VV^' 

4.k«  TT  Q   rt;-^«j4.  n^«-*    rr™;**  jb^  r«««,x«» -.-  *^^  the  State  of  Iowa,  some  years  since,  we  had 

the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Hewitt  &  Cooper  w.  ^^  important  conflict  between  tfie  State  ani  Federal 

Judge  and  Justices  of  Jefferson  County.    In  judicial  tribunals  concerning  the  validity  of  bonds 

re  Silverman,  Judge  of  said  County,  Hewitt  issued  by  municipalities  to  aid  in  the  construction 

recovered    judgment    in    the    Federal    Court  of  railroads.    The  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  held 

against  Jeflferson  County.  The  county  did  not  ^^^^  ^^^»«  >^°?»  were  unconstitutional,  having,  how- 
^*  ,  -  .,  i.  .  J  ^  J,  XT  'i-A  •  ^1  ever,  previously  decided  otherwise:  and  under  the 
appeal  from  that  judgment.  He  witt  assigned  ^^^  kJcision  a  large  number  of  such  bonds  hsd  been 
part  of  the  judgment  to  Cooper.  The  Court  issued.  The  Stote  Supreme  Court  afterward  chanced 
awarded  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to  their  judgment,  and  neld  the  bonds  to  be  invaud, 
compel  the  county  authorities  to  levy  a  tax  to  ^^  proceediugs  were  begun  by  tax-payers  in  the 
pay  the  judgment.  The  tax  was  levied  and  courtoofthat  State  to  enjoin  the  counties  from  levy. 
^aj  uu«  j««6»x*^iw.  xxio  vajt,  wtoo  ^^"r?*^  "T*^  mg  auv  tax  to  pay  J udgmcnts  rendered  lu  tfac  Federal 
afterward  set  aside.  A  rule  was  issued  by  the  courts  on  municipal  bonds.  The  leading  case  in  the 
Court  against  the  County  Judge  of  Jefferson  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  this  sub- 
County,  Frank  Silverman,  to  show  cause  why  j©ct,  which  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  is  the 
he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  in  not  "^^  °^  j?^«^  ««•  Johnson  County,  6  Wallace  Be- 
^K^^!«o.  <.k^  «,«:♦  ^4  ^^^A^,^^«  Ai-^^^4-^  4-^  \.i^  ports.  The  case  is  a  stronger  one  than  tlie  cause 
obeying  the  wnt  of  mandamus  directed  to  him  ^^^  ^^  ^he  bar.  because  in  t1,at  case  the  injunction 

by  the  Court.  He  set  up  m  deiense  that  he  from  the  State  Court  against  the  oificers  of  Johnson 
obeyed  certain  orders  of  the  State  Court.  Judge  County  was  issued  be/ors  the  writ  of  mandamus  was 
Dillon  said :  issued  by  the  Federal  Court.  Here  is  a  very  correct 
*  synopsis  of  the  point  ruled  in  that  case : 
The  county  ofllcers  on  the  alternative  writ  which  "  After  a  return  unsatisfied  of  an  execution  on  a 
issued  had  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  against  the  judgment  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  were  made  against  them.  No  sufficient  agamst  a  county  for  interest  on  railroad  bonds,  ia- 
reason  was  ihown  by  the  county  or  its  officers  why  sued  under  a. State  sUtute  in  force  prior  to  the  issue 
the  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  should  not  issue,  of  tfae  bonds,  and  which  made  the  levy  of  a  tax  to 
and  the  Court  a4judged  that  it  oueht  to  be  awarded,  pay  such  interest  obligatory  on  the  county,  a  man- 
The  peremptory  writ  was  directed  to  Frank  Silver-  damns  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unittd  States 
man,  County  Judge,  and  Craig  and  others.  Justices  will  lie  against  the  county  officers  to  levy  a  tax,  even 
of  the  Peace,  composing  the  County  Court  of  Jef-  although  prior  to  the  application  for  the  mandamus 
ferson  County.  It  commanded  them  *'  to  meet  and  a  State  Court  has  perpetually  enjoined  the  same  offi- 
oonvene  together  at  the  courthouse  in  the  town  of  cers  against  making  such  levy ;  the  mandamus, 
Pine  Bluff,  m  said  county,  upon  the  day  fixed  by  law  when  so  issued,  being  to  be  regarded  as  a  writ  neces- 
for  levying  taxes  for  county  purposes  for  the  year  sary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court  which 
1877,  tiien  and  there  to  organize,  open,  and  hold  a  had  previously  attached,  and  to  enforce  its  judg- 
County  Court  of  said  county,  and  to  levy  the  tax  of  ments.  and  the  State  Court,  therefore,  not  being  re- 
five  mills  upon  the  dollar  of  all  the  taxable  property  gardea  as  in  prior  possession  of  the  case.^* 
of  said  county,  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  Now  the  State  officers  in  the  State  of  Iowa  were 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  payment  of  indebted-  between  two  fires.  First,  the  State  Court  enjoined 
tiess  contracted  and  created  before  and  existing  at  them  from  levying  the  tax,  and  a  subsequent  man- 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  pay-  damns  from  the  Ederal  Court  commanded  them  to 
able  only  in  United  States  currency,  and  cause  the  levy  precisely  the  same  tax  which  the  writ  of  the 
same  to  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  State  Court  forbade.  If  they  obeyed  the  mandamus 
same  manner  that  other  county  taxes  are  directed  by  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  levied  the  tax,  the  State 
law  to  be  collected,  and  to  cause  the  proceeds  of  the  Court  would,  they  said,  arrest  them  for  contempt  of 
said  tax,  as  soon  as  collected,  to  be  paid  into  the  its  writ  and  nunish  them.  If  they  disregardea  the 
registry  of  our  said  Circuit  Court  for  the  payment  command  or  the  writ  of  mandumus  the  Federal 
and  satisfaction  of  the  said  judgment,  interest,  and  Court  would  attach  them  for  contempt  and  punish 
costs."  them.  Now,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  this  di- 
It  appears  that  this  writ  was  duly  served,  and  that  lemma  the  County  Judge,  in  the  cose  at  bar,  said  he 
in  pursuance  of  this  command  they  did  meet,  and  supposed  be  was  in :  *^  I  am  subject  to  two  com  • 
levied  the  tax  which  the  writ  commanded  them  to  mands ;  the  Federal  Court  commands  the  lovyinff  of 
cause  to  be  levied.  Afterward,  at  the  instance  of  ce>  this  tax,  and  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  has 
tain  tax- payers  of  that  county,  a  proceeding  upon  cer-  commanded  me  to  annul  the  levy."  He  obeyed  the 
Uorari  was  instituted  to  have  the  order  of  the  County  oiders  of  the  local  court,  and  in  so  doing  he  simply 
Court  made  in  obedience  to  this  writ  reviewed  by  obeyed  the  wrong  tribunal. 

the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county;  and  that  proceed-  Tlie  subject  is  very  fully  considered  by  the  Su- 
ing was  beirun  and  carried  on  in  the  local  court  with-  preme  Court  of  the  United  Stutes  in  the  above-men- 
out  any  notice  being  given  to  the  relators  or  parties  tioned  case  of  Riggs  ««.  Johnson  County.  It  would 
interested  in  the  judgment;  and  in  that  proceeding;  consume  too  much  time  to  repeat  it  at  length;  but 
the  State  Circuit  Cfourt  undertook  to  annul  the  order  the  effect  of  it  is,  that  in  judgments  rendered  in  thia 
of  the  County  Court,  made  in  obedience  to  the  com-  class  of  cases  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  a  writ  neces- 
roands  of  tins  Court,  and  certified  its  action  to  the  sary  to  enforce  the  judgment,  and  that  judgmect 
County  Court  in  that  regard.  When  that  action  was  can  no  more  be  interfered  with  by  the  State  Courts 
certified  to  the  County  Court  commanding  that  Court  than  they  onn  undertake  to  interfere  with  an  ordi- 
to  enter  an  order  annulling  its  prior  levy  of  taxes,  the  nary  writ  of  execution  in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal 
County  Court  obeyed  and  caused  that  order  to  be  of  this  Court;  nor  can  the  State  Court  any  more  in- 
made.  The  tax  had  been  extended  on  the  tax^books  terfere  thnn  the  Federal  Court  could  interfere  with 
of  the  county,  and  the  warrant  for  collection  was  in  their  judfinnents  or  process.  It  is  a  rule  that  one 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  who  by  the  statutes  of  this  Court  shall  not  interfere  with  the  procesFes  of  the 
State  is  ex  oficio  collector.  When  it  was  known  in  other ;  and  when  this  rule  is  observed  harmony 
the  community  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  exists  in  both,  and  there  can  be  no  confiict. 
had  made  sucfi  order,  the  collector  made  return  (in  In  the  case  first  cited  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
obedience  to  a  rule  iusued  upon  him)  that,  although  United  States  uses  this  language:  ** State  Courts  are 
he  demanded  the  tax,  he  wns  unable  to  collect  it ;  exempt  fVom  all  interference  by  the  Federal  trilm- 
that  the  tax-payers  refused  to  pay  it,  and  so  praoti-  nals,  out  they  are  destitute  of  all  power  to  restrain 
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either  the  proooss  or  prooeedinjor  in  the  national  been  had,  and  the  judgment  orders  of  the  Circuit 

Courts.     Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  Court  and,  of  the  County  Court  setting  aside  said 

State  Courts  act  separately  and  independently  of  levy  had  not  been  made. 

each  other,  and  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action  a  ^„'   „4.  "d.,i«„u:  n^««4.«  «  a^a.^^^^*-  ^««  ««« 

the  procesi  bsued  by  the  one  is  as  far  beyond  the  ^  Agamst  Pulaski  Coanty  a  judgment  was  ren- 

reaoh  of  the  other  as  if  the  line  of  division  between  dered  for  a  very  large  amount,  and  an  order 

them  *  was  traced  by  landmarks  and  monuments  issued  commanding  the  County  Court  to  levy 

visible  to  the  eye.'     Appellate  relations  exist  in  a  a  tax  in  United  States  currency  sufficient  to 

&°Ln" relrn'o  su^'^^^^^^^^^^^  P?^/*- ^  The  County  Court  answered  that  the 

State  Courts  and  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  ^^ate   Oonstitutiou,    which   it  was   sworn   to 

btates.  .  .  .  Tosted  by  these  considerations,  our  con-  obey,  allowed  only  a  certam  amount  of  tax  to 

elusion  is,'*  says  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  be  levied ;    and   if  it  levied  the  amount  the 

»'  that  the  propositions  of  the  defendants  can  not  Federal  Court  required,  it  would  exceed  the 

U^niteT^t^e;  ?n"'th\'tv\'Al^^[aTJ:  ^^y"?ssfe  lul  ^^f\-f  -okte  ^he  Constitution  of  the  Sta^. 

writ  of  mandamus  in  a  proper  case,  where  it  is  ne-  The  Judge  and  Justices  were  then  summoned 

cessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdio-  before   the   Federal    Court    and   commanded 

tions,  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law.  peremptorily  to  levy  the  tax,  under  penalties 

Where  such  exigencies  arUo  they  may  issue  it,  but  ^f  contempt  of  Court.    Being  powerless  and 

when  so  employed  it  is  neither  a  prerogative  writ  «^„'ii'   „   ♦^   ^«^^„««.^»   .ft«^„    !i^A   ;.w.^-:«^-. 

nor  a  new  suit  in  the  jurisdictional  sensi.    On  the  nnwilhng  to  encounter   fines   and  imprison- 

contrary,  it  is  a  proceeding  ancilUry  to  the  judg-  ment,  they  ^obeyed.     The  tax  was  levied  and 

ment  which  gives  the  jurisdiction ;  and,  when  is-  collected,  despite  the  State  Constitution, 

sued,  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  process  Subsequently  in  June,  in  the  case  of  Graham 

^^«^Ti*?n"t^«  «^!!i!;S«^'^®  payment  of  the  same,  as  Parham,  Chief  Justice  English  of  the  State 

provided  m  the  contract.  a                />i_xji»          i              ••       •         i-»-l 

"  The  next  suggestion  of  the  defendants  is,"  con-  Supreme  Court  delivered  an  opmion  in  which 

tinues  the  United  States  Supremo  Court,  'Hhat  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  is  re- 

the  writ  is  issued  and  they  should  obey  its  com-  viewed,    and  many  questions  in  connection 

mands,  they  may  be  exposed  to  a  suit  for  damages  ^jtij  their  powers  are  discussed.     The  opinion 

Vy'^^^X^hl^.  'TTol':p1,rSSr;?:  ir ^'r^r^  P;**^*  against  encroachments  of 
entertained  by  this  Court,  as  all  experience  shows  the  Federal  judiciary  upon  the  reserved  rights 
that  the  State  Courts  at  all  tiroes  have  readily  acqui-  of  the  States ;  and,  though  conceding  to  the 
esced  in  the  judijments  of  this  Court,  in  all  cases  Federal  Courts  the  right  to  entertain  suits 
confided  to  its  determination  under  the  Constitution  against  counties,  and  to  enforce  their  judg- 
and  laws  of  Congress.  Guided  by  the  experience  of  "e"™** /'V"""''«»  »"^  •,«  vitiviv^  *»!«**  juujj 
the  past,  ourjuat  expectations  of^the  future  are  that  ™^.H  *^^  mandamus  compellmg  the  proper 
the  same  just  views  will  prevail.  Should  it  be  officials  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to  satisfy 
otherwise,  however,  the  defendants  will  find  the  such  judgments,  yet  maintains  that  thisjuris- 
most  ample  means  of  protection  at  hand.  The  diction  can  be  exercised  only  in  pursuance  of 
prooer  course  for  them  to  pursue  m  case  they  wre  ^  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
sued  for  damages  is  to  plead  the  commands  of  the  «"^  ««^y««*»^«  ,  Vl  *'"^^^"^*"*'**''  ^"  ^^  ^  Z 
writ  in  bar  of  the  suit ;  and  if  their  defense  is  over-  o*  the  State;  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ruled  and  juds^ment  is  rendered  a^^^inst  them,  a  writ  the  State  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  interpret 
of  error  from  their  Court  will  lie  to  the  judgment  the  Constitution  and  expound  the  laws  mark- 
under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  judicUry  act.  j^g  ^nd  limiting  the  boundaries  in  which  the 
"  The  remedy  in  case  of  imprisonment  is  a  very  •prj^.^i  «„  .„«n  ««  a*«*^  n^.,«+-  «i»«n  ^^^»^i»^ 
plain  one,  under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  Jt  J®^.®"^?^  ?8^!^®P  «»  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  exercise 
the  second  day  of  March,  1888,  entitled  *An  act  their  junsdiotion. 

further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  In  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Courts 

imports.*    Prisoners  in  jail  or  confinement  for  any  to  entertain  suits  against  counties,  the  Supreme 

act  done  or  oiniUed  to  be  done,  in  pursuance  of  a  q^^^^  ^j  ^hat  this  right  is  derived  solely  (in 

law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or  ..  ^       -..u  ..l  •  f*.  *.• i   •     •  j-^ 

decree  of  any  Judge  or  ciurt  thereof,  may  apply  to  connection  With  their  constitutional  jurisdic- 

either  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme,  or  any  Judge  tion)  from  the  statutes  of  the  State,  which  give 

of  any  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  the  counties  the  right  **  to  sue  and  be  sued  " ; 

writ  of  habeas  oorpus,  and  thejr  are  severally  author-  and  that  without  such  a  law  a  county  could 

^nfe^e'db^aw*"           ^        authority  otherwise  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j  j^  ^jt^er  the  Federal  or  State 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  land,  as  declared  by  the  Courts.                                                  ,      t^  , 

hi^hesttribunaloftheoountry,  and  all  Courts,  Fed-  In  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal 

eral  and  State,  must  accept  it  and  yield  obedience  to  Courts  to  compel  by  mandamus  County  Courts 

it.    The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  action  of  the  Cir-  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  their  judgments,  the  Su- 

cuit  Court  of  Jefferson  County  and  the  action  of  the  ^»^^«   n^„^   „«„  lu„f    *uta   ?»,.:<./i;^f:yx,«    !»«« 

County  Court  in  pursuance  hereof  were  nullities,  preme  Court  say  that   this  junsdiction  has 

The  (fonnij  Judge  has  been  examined  on  oath,  and  heen  claimed  by  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the 

he  disclaims  any  intention  to  disregard  the  mandate  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  although 

of  this  Court ;    but  he  has  made  a  mistake  which  the  Court  was  divided  on  the  question ;  but 

w7^ll  ro?erve  ir^urth^^^^^^^  *®''™®  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^°  ^®  '^°^^  ^^  ^^^^^  *^® 

ty  ^Judge7iS'' o?d*e7to"  see^  VhetherXlT lotion  sTaTl  Sapreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  United  States 

in  the  end  result  injuriously  to  the  parties.  Circuit  or  District  Court  can  compel  by  man- 

//  it  now  ordered  thai  the  said  rule  against  said  damns  a  County  Court  to  levy  a  tax,  or  do  any 

Silverman  be  reserved  for  the  further  action  of  the  of^  ad  which  it  is  not  empowered  by  the 

Court,  and  that  John  M.  Clavton,  sheriff  and  ex  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  to  do. 

oM^no  collector  of  said  county,  do  proceed  to  collect  ^^*«»"»'»«'»v"  »"«  »«"*'  ^'^  »•      *-'7'*^  r^         •  ^^^ 

the  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  relator's  judgment,  the  In  respect  to  the  constitutional   provision 

same  as  if  the  said  certiorari  proceedings  had  not  that  no  county  shall  levy  a  tax  to  exceed  one 
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half  of  oDe  per  cent  for  all  purposes,  but  may  when  it  may  be  held  up  as  a  solemn  declaration 

levy  an  additional  tax  of  one  balf  of  one  per  by  Oongress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

cent,  to  pay  existing  indebtedness  at  the  time  subjugation  of  all  tribes  and  the  nullity  of  all 

of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court  treaties  now  or  hereafter  made ;  as  the  estab- 

nses  this  strong  and  emphatic  language :  lishment  by  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 

This  section  furnUhes  the  measure  and  limiution  the  courts,   of   a  far-reaching    principle,   on 

ui>on  the  taxing  power  of  the  coauties,  and  Miiher  which  must  follow  the  policy  of  settling  all 

the  Legidaturty  nor  the  Stats  Courts,  nor  ths  Fsderal  Indian  questions  hereafter.    Since  the  decision 

f'^Jf j;V^l!;^2^{ST  "^  ^"^^  of  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to,  it  has  be- 

in  excess  of  tness  MMicttons,  *^    .»                       ji  j            i     •     /^ 

"^  come  a  Question  i>ropounded  openly  m  Con- 

The  Court  say,  however,  that  there  may  he  gress  **  whether  it  is  not  time  that  the  Govern- 

an  exceptional  case  arising  under  the  Constitu-  ment  should  cease  longer  to  attempt  by  force 

tion  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  any  State  of  treaties  to  govern  and  civilize  the  Indians.'^ 

to  pass  laws  hnpairing  the  obligation  of  con-  The  Indian  appropriation  bill  passed  in  May, 

tracts.  1878,  contained  a  clause  to  remove  all  the  wild 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  the  Nez  Perc^  tribes  into  their  territory.    In  the 

State  of  Arkansas  relates  to  the  establishment  Senate,  General  Maxey,  of  Texas,  moved  to 

of  a  territorial  government  by  Congress  over  strike  out  this  clause.     His  motion  was  re- 

the  Indian  Territory.    The  five  Indian  tribes  jected.     Mr.  Edmunds  proposed  to  remove 

occupying  the  Territory  west  of  Arkansas  have  these  wild  tribes  to  such  part  of  the  Indian 

until  recently  been  fiJmost  unanimously  op-  Territory  as  the  Government  had  a  right  to 

Eosed  to  breidsing  up  their  tribal  relations,  and  use,  and  it  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Teller,  of  Col- 
ave  been  bitterly  hostile  to  all  measures  for  orado,  offered  a  proviso  that  the  removal  should 
their  future  development  These  views  have  be  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  civilized 
changed  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  tribes,  and  forthwith  his  motion  was  rejected, 
whose  recently  elected  rulers  were  chosen  to  These  indications  bring  the  question  home  to 
support  a  change.  Arkansas  has  within  her  the  five  tribes  whether  they  shall  at  some 
limits  about  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Im-  future  day  be  crowded  with  all  the  savage 
mediately  west  of  the  State  lies  the  Indian  tribes,  involved  in  wars,  and  driven  out  at 
Territory,  with  sixty-five  or  seventy  thousand  last,  or  whether  Congress  shall,  after  giving 
square  miles,  which  was  set  apart  and  ceded  each  Indian  of  them  a  fee  simple  in  land 
by  solemn  treaty,  about  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  enough  to  live  on,  and  paying  them  the  price 
country  and  a  future  home  for  the  l^uthem  of  the  balance,  open  their  country  to  settle- 
Indians.  This  cession  was  made  to  be  per-  ment  by  the  wnites,  and  establish  a  territorial 
petual ;  the  lands  were  granted  in  fee  Hmple^  government,  giving  the  Indians  equal  rights 
and  the  tribes  were  guaranteed  independent  with  the  whites,  and  enabling  them  to  live  in 
self-government  and  freedom  from  taxation,  peace  and  perfect  their  civilization. 
But  Congress,  some  ten  years  ago,  without  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
notice  or  hearing,  extended  the  revenue  laice  army  on  October  15,  1878,  consbted  of  24,- 
and  taxaHon  over  all  eountriet  lying  within  761  enlisted  men,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
"  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  Treaties  about  five  thousand  since  the  previous  year, 
with  the  tribes  hitherto  had  always  been  held  The  desertions  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
to  be  sacred,  being  made  with  independent  and  1878,  were  1,678;  during  the  previous  year 
not  subject  nations;  and  they  had  been  so  2,516.  In  the  expenditures  for  the  army  tiiere 
recognized  always  by  the  political  power,  and  was  a  reduction  over  the  previous  year  of 
repeatedly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  $4,828,734.54,  which  arose  in  part  from  the 
States.  All  this  has  now  been  reversed.  The  diminution  of  the  force.  The  appropriation 
Congress  in  effect  destroyed  all  treaties  when  by  Congress  was  $25,712,500. 
it  destroyed  the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the  par-  The  only  active  service  of  the  army  during 
ties  by  extending  over  the  Indian  country,  the  year  was  caused  by  some  Indian  disturb- 
without  its  consent,  the  revenue  laws  of  the  ances  which  were  confined  to  a  comparative- 
United  States.  In  Uie  noted  case  of  E.  C.  ly  small  number  of  Indians.  The  discontent 
Boudinot  vs,  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bondinot  among  the  Bannocks,  which  led  first  to  acts 
resisted  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  do  of  violence  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
this  thing,  quoting  in  vain  the  treaties  with  the  tribe,  and  finally  to  the  outbreak,  appears 
the  tribes  and  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  to  have  been  caused  by  an  insufiSciency  of  food 
Supreme  Court  sustaining  their  inviolability,  on  the  reservation,  and  this  insufficency  to 
The  Cherokee  authorities,  in  maintaining  the  have  been  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  ap- 
rights  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  employed  coun-  propriations  made  by  Congress  to  the  wants 
sel  to  aid  them.  Rut  the  Supreme  Court  sns-  of  tlie  Indians  at  a  time  when  they  were 
tained  the  action  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Boudi-  prevented  from  supplying  the  deficiency  by 
not  was  ruined,  and  with  him  the  cause  of  his  nunting.  After  an  arduous  pursuit  by  the 
people.  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  several  en- 
This  is  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  the  abro-  gagements,  the  hostile  Indians  were  reduced 
gation  of  all  treaties  witn  the  Indians  by  simple  to  subjection,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  sur- 
legislation,  and  the  time  will  perhaps  be  short  rendered  themselves  as  prisoners.    The  other 
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case  of  disturbance  was  that  of  a  band  of  north-  been  recently  inaugurated  in  taking  fifty  Indian 
em  Ohejennes,  who  suddenly  left  their  res-  children,  boys  and  girls,  from  different  tribes, 
ervation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  marched  to  the  Hampton  Normal  Agriculture  Institute 
rapidly  through  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ne-  in  Virginia,  where  tbey  are  to  receive  an  ele- 
braska  in  the  direction  of  their  old  hunting-  mentary  English  education  and  training  in  agri- 
grounds,  committing  murders  and  other  crimes  culture  and  other  useful  work,  to  be  returned 
on  their  way.  From  documents  accompanying  to  their  tribes,  after  the  completed  course,  as 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  it  interpreters,  instructors,  and  examples.  It  is 
appears  that  this  disorderly  band  was  as  fully  reported  that  the  officer  charged  with  the  selec- 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  tion  of  those  children  might  have  had  thou- 
4,700  other  Indians  who  remained  quietly  on  sands  of  young  Indians  sent  with  him  had  it 
the  reservation,  and  that  the  disturbance  was  been  possible  to  make  provision  for  them, 
caused  by  men  of  a  restless  and  mischievous  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
disposition  among  the  Indians  themselves.  Al-  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indians 
most  the  whole  of  this  band  have  surrendered  sliould  be  designed  to  ^iforce  these  two  propo- 
to  the  military  authorities,  and  when  some  of  sitions,  viz. : 

them  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Red  i.  Fair  and  just  treatment  of  the  Indians,  Including 
Cloud  Sioux,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  the  faithful  pert'ormance  on  our  part  of  every  prom- 
friendly  relations,  the  Sioax  held  them  as  pris-  "® »  SS^""        .     ^   «  .    ,       .  ^           «  „ 
oners  and  readily  gave  them  up  to  the  officers  >  ^^^  PP?P*  ^**  effectual  punwhment  of  all  acts 

of  the  United  States,  thus  giving  new  proof  of  of  a  sufficient  military  force  in  the  Indian  country  to 

the  loyal  spirit   which  they  have  uniformly  act  with  vigor  and  success  when  occasion  requires, 

shown  ever  8in<3e  the  wishes  they  expressed  ftnd  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  defeat  or  massacre 

at  the  council  of  September,  1877,  were  com-  of  smaU  detachments  of  our  troops,  by  which  Indian 

Dlied  with  "^tLTB  have  been  so  often  in  the  past  encouraged  and 

Both  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  "  .  .  vn 
of  the  Interior  unite  m  the  recommendation  The  army  appropnadon  bill  passed  at  the 
that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  ^^^o^e  of  the  session  of  Oongress  in  June,  1878, 
organization  of  a  corps  of  mounted  "  Indian  contained  a  provision  for  a  joint  committee  to 
auxiliaries,"  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  investigate  the  propriety  of  a  transfer  of  the 
army,  and  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keep-  c*""®  ^^  ^^  Indians  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ing the  Indians  on  their  reservations,  and  pre-  pen*  to  the  War  Department.  The  first  meet- 
venting  or  repressing  disturbance  on  their  part,  ing  of  the  committee  was  on  December  6th, 

It  is  believed  that  the  organization  of  such  ^^  t^®  first  witness  oaDed  was  the  Secretary 

a  body  of  Indian  cavalry,  receiving  a  moderate  ^^  ^^®  Interior,  Carl  Sohurz.    The  following 

pay  from  the  Government,  would  considerably  ^J^jraot  from  his  testimony  will  show  some  of 

weaken  the  restless  element  among  the  Indians  ^^®  points  of  the  question : 

by  witlidrawing  from  it  a  number  of  young  Permit  me  to  state  that  there  are  two  methods  of 

men  and  giving  them  congenial  employment  Indian  manai^ement  possible— either  to  herd  and 

under  the  Government,  it  being  a  matter  of  oorral  the  Indians  under  the  walls  or  guns  of  a  mili^ 

experience  that  Indians  in  service,  almost  with-  ^"7  foroe,  »o  to  speak  so  a*  to  watch  them  and  pre- 

s^^^s,    s.  ^     «     u^«i»          cF««*tv^«Muj^ov«T«i,u  vent  outbreaks,  or  to  Start  them  at  work  upon  their 

out  exceptions,  are  faithful  m  the  performance  Unds,  to  educate  them  and  to  civilize  themf 

of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.    Such  an  or-  Now.  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  first  method 

ganization  would  materially  aid  the  army  in  the  would  oe  the  only  method  adopted  by  the  military 

accomplishment  of  a  task  for  which  its  numeri-  }*f*"^.  ^/.  the  Government,  for  the  simple  reason 

cal  strength  is  sometimes  found  insufficient..  It  Z'^,l^.^Z^'i:Z\to^'^^^^^^^ 

may  be  very  diracult  and  require  much  patient  The  second  is  the  policy  which  we  have  followed 

effort  to  curb  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  savage  and  carried  out,  with  at  least  a  partial  success ;  a 

Indian  to  the  restraints  of  civilized  life,  but  policy  certainly  the  most  humane  and  enlightened, 

experience  shows  that  it  is  not  impossible.  J"?  ™?''«  '"^  ^^^fi,*"  t^^S?^  ""^  P*"°?  '°  ^^®  ^°°?  1?°' 

LrJ^«  ^4?  ^u^  ♦«:k«>o  «rK:^K  «•«  «^«r  ««;^4.  ««^  for  as  long  as  the  Indiuns  remain  roaming  tribes, 

Many  of  the  tribes  which  are  now  quiet  and  without  aSy  settled  interests  or  property,  we  mav 

orderly  and  self-supporting  were  once  as  sav-  always  look  for  complications.    It  is  also  the  most 

age  as  any  that  at  present  roam  over  the  plains  economical  policy,  tor  the  sooner  the  Indians  are 

or  in  the  mountains  of  the  Far  West,  and  were  civilixed  the  sooner  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for 

then  considered  inaccessible  to  ci^lizjng  influ-  teSJ'hlbiu  of  cWn^^d  rfrth'e'Sli';:!^"™^ 

eaces.   It  may  be  impossible  to  raise  them  fully  ©f  the  Government  is  not  tlie  best  calculated  to  in- 

UD  to  the  level  of  the  white  population  of  the  struct  them.    This  ouestion  of  a  transfer  has  been 

United  States,  but  they  are  aborigines  of  the  discussed  before,  and  in  a  report  which  has  attained 

country,  and  caUed  the  soil  their  own  on  which  ?^™«  celebrity  it  is  stated  that  under  the  plan  which 

r^»»  *>o.X>Li A  k»«r;»  ».^«i.»  «:/.!.  ^^„r^^f.^^  ^^A  u^^  IS  sujfgested  the  chief  duties  of  the  Bureau  will  be 

our  people  have  grown  nob,  powerful,  and  hap-  ^  ^"^^^^^  ^^^  j^.^^^t  i„  jh^   ^^^^^^^  ^^s ;  in  other 

py.     It  IS  also  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  words,  to  civilize  the  Indians.    The  military  arm  of 

Indians  are  apt  to  be  peaceable  and  qaiet  when  the  Government  is  not  the  most  admirably  adapted 

their  children  are  at  school ;  and  there  is  a  to  discharge  duties  of  this  character.    We  are  satis- 

steijdily  increasing  desire  even  among  Indians  f^^  '^T,J^^  {^,,^7nfeT^^  r^^^^^ 

belonging  to  comparatively  wild  tnbes,  to  have  Indian  men  to  sow  and  reap.    These  are  emphatl- 

their  children  educated.    An  expenmont  has  oally  civil  and  not  militaiy  occupations.    The  f- 
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quest  for  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureaa  seemed  have  not  been  revised  since  1868,  are  to  be 

to  be  based  parUcularly  upon  the  ^sumption,  very  thoroughly  examined,  and  a  new  series  adopt- 

mdnstnously  circulated,  that  the  Indian  civil  service  ^j   i.^  ix««r.«»«  «  *««^\v#  4^1.^  ^«^«4.««i  «.^.u^# 

was  respon/ible  for  alf  the  wars.    It  was  said  that  <  *^  R®^?.™^  *  Ef^.^'  ^^!  eventual  work  of 

the  Indian  agent  steals  the  Indian  supplien ;  that  the  reorganization.     1  ne  important  feature  of  the 

Indians  at  laat  frrew  desperate,  and  there  were  wars,  bill  is  the  abolishment  of  a  staff  as  a  distinc- 

That  was  not  the  fact  at  all.    There  was  scarcely  a  tive  corps  of  the  array,  and  the  interchangea- 

slngle  instance  wliere  it  was  the  fact.   The  real  cause  ^y^Htj  of  the  line  and  staff  for  the  offices  in  the 

of  almost  all  of  our  Indum  wars  was  the  breaking    «^„Jl  1    j * 4,^ ^     *•        xu^ 

of  treaties  and  encroachments  upon  the  hmds  and  ^veral   departments,  excepting  the  engmeer 

rights  of  the  Indian  bv  the  white  man.    Then,  also,  corps.     Better  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the 

it  must  be  considered  that  the  Indians  themselves  education  of  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  ser- 

were  not  angels,  and  that  thev  had  in  some  instonces  vice,  giving  it  equality  in  this  respect  with  the 

been  guilty  of  outiyges  which  had  provoked  the  re-  ordnMice  Mid  wtillery  branch,  and  additional 

sentment  of  the  whites.  ^***€miw  »«^  cMv«u«<y  ^tc»uvu,  o^vt  auu^mviMi 

means  will  be  secured  for  training  officers  in 

The  report  of  the  commission  will  nut  be  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession, 

made  until  alter  the  commencement  of  1879.  The  action  of  Congress  on  this  report  will 

At  the  same  time  that  this  joint  committee  take  place  before  the  close  of  the  session,  on 

was  ordered,  another  was  directed  by  Gon-  March  4,  1879. 

gress  to  examine  and  report  on  the  reorganiza-  By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 

tion  of  the  army.   (See  Conobess,  U.  6.)   This  the  animated  debate  of  that  body  on  the  amend- 

work  was  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  ment  to  the  army  bill  forbidding  the  use  of 

session  of  1878-^79.    After  malnng  very  ex-  the  army  as  a  pons  eotnitatus  wul  be  found, 

tensive  investigations,  the  committee  report  a  The  measure  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by 

codification  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  army  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  describes  its  prac- 

into  one  act.    The  main  features  kept  in  view  tical  operation : 

in  the  plan  of  reorganization  are  the  disposi-  The  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  ot 

tion  and  use  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  as  June  18, 1878,  provides  that 

a  frontier  and  Indian  police,  and,  second,  its  VrotD  and  after  the  psatage  of  this  act  it  shiO  not  be  law- 

disposition  as  a  nncleas  of  offenstve  and  de-  .^*S5!3LZS^S^X'a."?p'!:^''S?4t^^ 

fensive  force  for  foreign  war.     The  number  of  the  Iswt,  except  in  raoh  oases  and  nnder  sach  drcnmstancei 

the  rank  and  file  is  limited  to  20  000  men,  ex-  ^'S^^^SlSl^'^S^J^i^i^'*^'''''^'"'' 
elusive  of  the  signal  corps.  The  system  of  %  •  j  ..  •*  »  i  1  i.  i^i.  ^u  ^  *i.- 
organization  of  fe  artilTery  branch'  of  the  prteX'??Ad^'?4"??b^«m»^ 
service  is  changed  from  regimental  formation  which  the  use  of  the  army  shall  be  "expressly  au- 
to batteries  or  companies.  The  artillery  arm  tborized  *'  be  very  much  enlarged.  In  many  por- 
is  consolidated  with  the  ordnance  corps.  The  ^^^^*  ^^  <>*"*  Western  Territories,  and  even  in  soma 
Quj^rmaster-GeneraTs  a^^  Commi^ary-Gen-  ^^a^^^?.^^^^^^^^^^  t^rol^^^stXt;' 
era!  s  staffs  are  consolidated  under  the  control  |^d  any  local  posse  that  can  be  organized.  During 
of  the  Quartermaster  s  Department,  and  the  the  year  numerous  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the 
staff  corps  as  a  distinctive  branch  of  the  ser-  mail-coaches  in  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona  u>t  pur- 
vice  is  abolished.     The  engineer  and  medical  Po»e»  ^^  robbery  and  plunder;  and  while  I  have 

been  of  the  opinion  that  the  mails  of  the  United 


General's  staffs  are  done  away  with,  and  the  ployed  to  aid  the  officers  of  the  law  in  capturing  the 

system  of  interohangeability  of  line  and  staff  'o^bers  after  they  have  committed  the  crime.    In 

officers  substituted,  Jmilar^o  the  European  t^l^f.l^^^lJJy^T^^^^^ 

system  of   organization,  the   object  being   to  the  new  and  sparselv  populated  regions  of  the  West, 

give  all  the  officers  of  the  army  an  opportunity  to  say  to  robbers  and  thieves  that  they  shall  not  be 

of  perfecting  themselves  in  a  practiced  knowl-  ^ke»  on  aov  writ  unless  the  sheriff  and  his  local 

edge  of  the  several  branches  of  service  in  the  ^iT/*^  tx""  "^.K""^  them  without  aid  froni  the 

^        T         J      i.        -a        i.u  X.        jr    m  soldicrs,  is  almost  to  grant  them  immunity  ft-om 

army.     In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  offi-  arrest.    In  those  new  regions  the  army  is  the  power 

cers,  it  IS  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  more  chiefly  relied  upon  by  the  law^biding  people  for 

promotions  or  appointments  until  the  number  protection,  and  chiefly  feared  by  the  lawless  classes, 

of  general  and  line  officers  is  reduced  to  a  cer-  Numerous  instances  might  be  cited,  but  the  recent 

tain  number.     The  offices  of  general  and  lieu-  f«<^"-ence8  m  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  consti- 

T^       .  1     "n  ^"•^'^    .\.^  xi      J  -  tute  a  striking  example.    The  inability  of  the  officer 

tenant-general  will  cease  with  the  decease  of  in  command  of  the  troops  in  that  vicinity  to  aid  the 

the  present  incumbents.   The  number  of  major-  officers  of  the  law  in  making  arrests  was  one  of  the 

generals  and   brigadier-generals  is  to  be  re-  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  most  disgraceful 

duced  to  the  lowest  point.   No  change  is  made  *^f  «*  ^U'-^^  'I"?  °'?!t®'"»  amounting  in  fact  to  an- 

;*i  fK/i  TET^af  J>r.i^*  \r;i;^«w.^  Ar.»^^^^  ««^  ♦i.^v  arcliy.    This  state  of  things  continued  until  a  case 

m  the  West  Pomt  Mihtaiy  Academy  and  the  ^ouia  be  made  for  declaring  the  district  in  msurrec 

general  provisions  of  the  bill  look  to  the  eum-  tion,  after  which  a  proclamation  of  wammg  was  is- 

ination  eventually  of  all  officers  of  the  army  sued  b^r  the  President,  when  the  troops  were  called 

who  have  not  received  a  thorough  military  i°to  action  and  at  once  restored  quiet.    I  am  clearly 

education.    The  work  of  surveys  and  triangu-  f  ^^«  T^'lZ''  '^*3  ^^®,  P»-«"dent  *houM  be  left  free 

1  ^         '  \     u  1     .     ,         i     \lu        **"©"  to  employ  the  national  forces  in  aid  of  the  process 

latiODS  IS  to  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  courts  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 

of  the  army.     The  army  regulations,  which  necessary ;  but  if  such  use  is  to  be  limited  to  cases 
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and  enforoe  the  laws  in  case  the  distorbanoes  and 
unlawful  oombinations  continue  after  the  time  named. 
The  President  therefore  directs  that  you  instmot  the 
Congrcws  should  give  very* careful' attention  to  the  proper  military  officer  that  after  the  time  above  men- 
enumeration  and  specification  of  the  oases  in  which  tioned  has  expired  he  will  proceed  to  disperse  by 
such  use  of  troops  is  to  be  permitted.  military  force  all  such  unlawful  combinations  or  as- 

Tk^  ^.^»i»,»«i-:^n  ^#  ♦>»«  T>..^o;<7^«>f  cTv^xir^Ti  semblagesofpersons  within  said  Territory,  and  that 

The  proclamation  of  the  President,  spoken  j,^  ^^i^^y  the  use  of  such  force,  and  so  fong  as  r^ 

of  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  wmch  Lincoln  Bistanoe  to  the  laws  shall  continue,  aid  the  Governor 

County,  New  Mexico,  wad  declared  in  a  state  and  authorities  oftbe  Territory  in  keeping  the  peace 

of  insurrection,  and  an  opening  thus  made  for  and  enforcing  the  laws. 

the  use  of  the  ar.ny  in  the  sappression  of  civil       ^  •^'eVbGE  ^  McOE  A'SrSe^rofwT'' 
disturbances,  was  as  follows :  To  General  W.  T.  Suebmav. 

WherMiy  It  U  provided  in  the  laws  of  the  United         m.  j  j»     i        •         ^      u 

States  that  whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  oombi-        The  orders  were  accordingly  given  to  the 

nation  or  assembly  jor  persons,  or  a  rebellion  against  Brigadier-General  commanding    the  Military 

the  autliority  of  the  Govemraeut  of  the  United  butes.  Department  of  Missouri  to  employ,  if  neces- 
it  shall  bioome  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  ^  enforce  the  conditions  announced  by 

the  President,  to  enforce  the  ordinary  course  of  ju-  Ii      -d      'j     1^  \\.     *  j      i  •         ^^     a 

dioial  proceecJings  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  the  President,  the  forces  under  his  command 

within  anv  State  or  Territory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  at  the  time  and  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  all  the  States,        During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 

and  to  employ  such  part  of  the  knd  and  naval  force  the  Southern  States,  the  War  Department  sent 

as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  enforce  the  execution  forward  rations,  tents,  and  some  medicines  to 

of  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  such  rebellion  in  what-  *^4  »w»i ***»«««•>,  vv«t«,€»uvi  oviyv  mwiwtuvo  w 

ever  State  or  Territorv  thereof  the  laws  of  the  United  the  destitute  m  N  ew  Orleans,  Memphis,  Grena- 

States  may  be  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution  da,  and  Ohattanooga. 

thereof  forcibly  obstructed;  and —  For  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 

Whereas,  It  has  been  made  to  appear  to  me  that,  f^^  the  promotion  of  the  general  commerce  of 

by  reason  of  unlawful  combinations  and  assemblages  4.1  ^  ««„«*«„  4.u*v  «««,  ^^  *k  ni  k  aaa  «,—  »^..4.^^ 

of  persons  in  arms,  it  has  become  Impracticable  to  ^}^  J^JJ^'^d^^®  ®?°  ^/Jn'^^¥22  ^.^  ?^^ 

enforoe,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed-  for  1877,  nothmg  for  1878,  and  $6,015,000  was 

ings,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  Tern-  asked  for  1879. 

tory  of  New  Mexico,  especiallv  witliin  Lincoln  Coun-        The  Quartermaster's  Department  moved  du- 

tv,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  ^ng  the  year  79,260  passengers,  11,400  beasts, 

therein  forcibly  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof  l^TiAn  oiiw  *   '  ^  |*«oo^»i5«.o,  aa,T«Yv  ^^*^ 

forcibly  resinted ;  and—  ^^  109,261  tons  of  military  material.    There 

Whereat^  The  laws  of  the  United  Btates  require  are  in  the  office  of  tlie  Quartermaster-General 

that  whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  twenty  four  thousand  claims  and  accounts  un- 

of  the  President,  to  use  the  militia  for  the  purfiose  settled,  oaUing  for  $18,000,000. 
of  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United         tk^  «,/v-l.  n.«^n  ^-k.^  a^A^rvAo^-  A^$^^i,^a  A«r:«*» 

States,  he  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  com-  ,  The  work  upon  the  seacoast  defenses,  owing 

mand  such  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  peace-  to  the  lack  01  appropriations,  has  been  limited 

ablv  to  the  irrespective  abodes  within  a  Umited  time:  to  the  care  and  preservation   of  the  works. 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  President  The  system  governing  the  construction  of  the 

of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  jood  ^^pfeg  ^f  defense  was  elaborated  and  adopted 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  •     ^atia  ♦».«  •««;«  #/^«^»».»  ^^«,v.;«k  «-^  ♦».«  «-^ 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  against  aiding,  oounte-  «i  J®^^»  ^^^  ^^  features  of  which  are  the  use 

nancinff,  abettinjr,  or  taking  part  in  such  unlawful  Of  heavy  earthen  barbette  batteries,  protected 

proceedings;  and  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged  by  high  traverses,  and  arranged  for  guns  and 

in  or  connected  with  said  obstruction  to  the  laws  to  mortars  of  large  caliber,  to  be  supplemented  in 

f tenn^n^hrrnrr^nf^!!^^^^^  rcspcctive  the  ftiture  by  guns  of  the  heaviest  modern  call- 

aboaos  on  or  beiore  October  13th,  instant.  ,  j/»u^       j.«         '^li.  1/      •! 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ^er,  and  of  obstructions  m  the  channels  (mainly 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  electrical  torpedoes)  to  prevent  vessels  from 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washin^^ton,  this  7th  day  of  running  past  the  batteries.  The  Chief  of  En- 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1878,  and  of  the  in-  gjneers  recommends,  in  addition  to  complet- 
dependence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  f__  ^.l .  ^-,^-  >^«*flr^«a  oi..Aa/imr  «^a*f;<kii«-  V^v*. 
anfthlrd.  R.  B.  HAYES.  »°S  ^}%  ^P^^  battenes  already  parti^y  con- 
By  the  President:  F.  W.  Sbwabd,  Acting  Secretary  structed,  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  case- 
of  State.  mated  forts  for  the  reception  of  guns  of  the 

The  following  is  tbe  letter  of  the  Secretary  J58«J*.  «*'>'>«!;  ^"^^^  armor-plates  of  iron. 

of  War  addressed  to  General  Sherman  relativi  f'f  t"'^''  *°d  *?P*"?'*'I' wT.  .^  *p  •^'J^k 

to  the  above  proclamation :  defense  have  contmned  at  Willett's  Point  with 

w     Dm.  satisfactory  results.  The  battalion  of  engineers, 

Washwotow,  oS^^.  »  under  the  law  reducing  the  army,  has  been 

OsimiAL :  The  President  has  issued  a  prodama-  fixed  at  200  enlisted  men.     This  number  is 

tion,  declaring  that  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstruc-  thought  to  be  too  small  for  the  eflBcient  per- 

\^J^:  ^f"J^L°n' -^^  and  assemblages  of  persons,  the  formance  of  the  duties  required  of  them, 
laws  of  the  United  States  withm  the  Territory  of        /\    r\  *.  \^      t  4.  ^.x.  •       j. 

New  Mexico,  and  especiallv  in  Lincoln  County  there-        ^^  October  1st  there  were  m  store  as  a  re- 

in,  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju-  serve  supply  only  22,585  arms  of  the  latest 

dicial  proceedings,  and  commanding  the  persons  model.    The  Hotchkiss  gun  has  been  approved 

comprising  such  oombinations  or  assemblages  to  dis-  bv  the  board  of  officers  convened  by  order  of 

HTxt  ?&'Krn?oXt8rer%  t^«  8*«;«t*'y  '^  W«'.  fo'  the  purpose  of  rec- 

procUmation  is  preliminary  to  the  employment  of  omnnendmg  a  magazine  gun  for  the  mihtary 

the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  peace  service. 
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The  number  of  military  convicts  confined  in 
the  military  prison  of  Fort  Leavenworth  on 
November  25th  was  875.  They  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the 
troops. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  President  on 
April  12th  granting  to  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter 
a  court  of  inquiry  into  such  new  evidence  as 
he  might  offer  relative  to  a  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  in  1862  which  dismissed  him  from  the 
army. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
war  records  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  be  as  follows  : 

The  records  of  the  war  of  the  rebellioD,  both  Union 
and  Confederate,  are  under  the  cbarffe  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Army.  The  work  of  preparing 
these  for  publication  is  under  charge  of  Col.  Bobert 
N.  Scott,  to  whose  report  I  invite  attention.  The 
work  of  collecting  reports  of  battles  by  Union  com- 
manders, which  were  not  orieinally  ix>rwarded,  has 
been  unremittingly  prosecutea  since  the  dose  of  the 


war,  and  a  very  large  number  has  been  added  to  the 
files  through  the  medium  of  correspondence.  There 
are  yet  some  important  reports  missing,  but  hopes 
are  entertained  of  procuring  them.  The  Confeder- 
ate records  obtained  in  Bichmond  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  were  brought  here  in  1865,  and  have  been 
care^lly  arranged.  The  agent  recently  appointed. 
Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright,  has  been  assiduously  ana 
successfully  engaged  for  the  past  five  months  in 
procaring  mteresting  papers  relating  to  that  side. 
Through  a  candid  ana  liberal  understandiuff  with 
the  Southern  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  with  sev 
eral  other  possessors  of  such  papers,  this  Department 
is  daily  adding  to  its  material  for  a  history  or  the  war. 
The  Department  is  ready  to  transudt  to  Congress  a 
considerable  amount  of  matter  systematically  ar- 
ranged so  soon  as  specific  action  by  Congress  shall 
enable  it  to  do  so.  The  appropriations  heretofore 
made  have  been  for  preparing  for  publication,  not  for 
publishing. 

ASIA.  The  area  and  population  of  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  Asia  were  given  as  follows 
in  1878  (see  Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Bev61keruDg 
der  Erde,"  v.,  Gotha,  1878) : 


DIVISIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 


SiBSRIA 

OaVTSAL  A8L4 , 

Bastiao  Central  Asia 

Lake  Aral 

Territory  of  the  Turkomans . . . 

Khiva. 

Bokhara. 

Karategln 

£s;ss  }(•««'"") 

Oaspiak  Bka  (ezdoslve  of  islands) 
WnTKBH  Asia 

Caacaaia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Samoa 

Arabia  (Independent) 

Aden. , 

Persia 

Afkrhanistao 

Kafiristan 

Beloochistan 

Cbika  and  Japan 

China  proper , 

Tributary  states 

Hong-Kong , 

Macao 

Japan 

Hx]nx>BTA]r 

British  India 

Native  states 

Countries  of  the  Himalayas. . . . 

French  pouessions , 

Portuguese  possessioDS 

Ceylon 

Laccadives 

Maldives 

Fabtbkb  Iitdta 

British  Bormah. 

ManipoOT 

Tribes  Houth  of  Assam 

Burmah 

Slara 

Anam 

French  Cochin-China 

Cambodia 

Independent  Malacca 

Btraits  SotUements 

East  Iitdia  Islands 

Bnnda  and  Molucca  Islands. . . . 

Philippine  and  Sooloo  Islands  . 

Andaman  Islands 

Klcobar  Islands 

Keeling  Islands 

Totsl 


AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES. 


Of  dhririoiH. 


4,624.500 
1,524,600 


169,666 
2,922,700 


4,686,100 


1,491,600 


898,700 


769,898 


17,308,000 


Of  MbdhrfaloeB. 


1,805,800 
25,900 
79,700 
22.800 
64,000 
8,800 


POPULATION. 


Of  diTtalooa. 


8,440.863 
7,510,676 


160,467 

748,466 

218 

968,100 

7.66 

686,000 

278,700 

80,000 

106,800 


87,660,000 


1,654,000 

2,986,500 

88 

1.48 

146,618 


820,418 

551,156 

90,400 

1.96 

1,487 

24,702 

744 

2,616 


88,557 

7,600 

18,000 

190.600 

809,000 

198,000 

21,716 

82,400 

81,500 

1,446 

672,479 

114,129 

2,.V>1 

725 

8.6 


468,414,850 


248,168,000 


86,760,000 


84,051,900 


or  mbdirtakM, 


881,000,000 


4,606,876 

'  176^000 
700,000 

2,080,000 
100,000 


6,891,744 

17,880,000 

85,678 

8,700,000 

22,707 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

800,000 

860,000 

405,obbl66o 

29,580,000 

189,144 

71,884 

88,628,878 


168,421,264 

48,110,200 

a800,000 

271,460 

444,617 

2,459,642 

6,800 

150,000 


2,747.148 
126,000 
1S0,0CO 

4,00<»,000 

6,750.000 
21,000,000 

1,600,000 
890,000 
209,t^ 
808,0V7 

26,58B,066 

7,450,000 

18,600 

^000 

400 
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This  table  does  not  inclade  the  territorial  ces-  belt  within  which  the  eclipse  was  total  passed 

sioDS  made  by  Turkey.    (See  Eastern  Ques-  over  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  the  south- 

TioN.)  west  comer  of  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory, 

The  Chinese  troops  completed  at  the  begin-  Texas,    and   Louisiana.     Eminent   observers 

ning  of  1878  the  conquest  of  Eashgaria,  and  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  United 

this  country,  after  being  for  several  years  one  States  Government  to  several  stations  along 

of  the  independent  states  of  Asia,  is  now  again  the  line  of  totality.    A  number  of  colleges  and 

one  of  the  tributary  states  of  China.    (See  universities  were  also  represented  by  distin- 

China.)  guished  astronomers.    Prof.  Simon  Newcomb, 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  prac-  Commander  W.  T.  Sampson,  and  Liedt.  C.  G. 

tically  cam  3  to  a  close  in  Asia  in  1877,  few  Bowman  were  at  or  near  Separation,  Wy- 

movements  of  importance  being  made  in  1878.  oming  Territory.      Prof.  William  Harkness, 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  gave  to  Russia  a  large  Lieut.  E.  W.  Sturdy,   A.  M.  Skinner,  Prof, 

slice  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  to  Persia  the  town  O.   H.  Robinson,  L.  E.  Wallace,  and  A.  G. 

of  Khotur.    (See  Eastern  Question.)  Clark  were  in  the  same  neighborhood ;   as 

No  sooner  had  the  Berlin  treaty  been  signed,  were  also  Prof.  James  C.  Watson  of  Ann  Ar- 

settling  for  some  time  to  come,  as  was  supposed,  bor,  and  the  celebrated  spectroscopist  M.  Jans- 

the  Eastern  question  in  Europe,  than  it  seemed  sen  of  France.    Besides  these.  Dr.  Draper  of 

as  if  it  were  to  break  out  anew  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  Prof.  Barker  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 

Asia.    The  Indian  Government  sent  an  em-  Trouvelot  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Edison,  the 

bassy  to  Shere  Ali,  the  Ameer  of  Cabool,  which  distinguished  inventor,  selected  their  points  of 

the  latter  refused  to  admit  to  his  dominions,  observation  in  Wyoming.    Prof.  Asaph  Hall, 

(t  was  supposed  by  many  that  he  was  insti-  Prof.  J.  A.  Rogers,  A.  W.  Wright,  H.  F.  Gor- 

gated  to  take  this  course  by  the  Russian  Gov-  don,  A.  B.  Wheeler,  Prof.  J.  E.  Eastman,  Lewis 

ernment,  and  it  was  therefore  expected  that,  Bass,  H.  M.  Paul,  H.  S.  Pritchett,  Prof.  E.  S. 

if  war  should  follow  between  Great  Britain  Holden,  Lieut.  T.  W.  Very,  Dr.  C.  S.  Hastings, 

and  Afghanistan,  Russia,  if  not  actively  en-  Mr.G.  W.Hill  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office, 

gaged  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  would  still  be  Gen.  Myer,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  Prof.  S.  P. 

her  friend.    Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  war  Langley,  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  C.  F.  Brackett, 

was  actudly  begun,  and  the  Afghan  territory  C.  J.  Rock  wood.  W.  Libbey,  G.  H.  Calley,  C. 

invaded  by  a  large  English  force.    (See  India  D.  Bennett,  W.  McDonald,  C.  J.  Young,  H.  S. 

and  Afghanistan.)  S.  Smith,  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell,  Prof.  Thorpe, 

An  important  act  was  passed  in  India,  plao-  Dr.  Schuster,  Prof.  Ormond  Stone  of  Cincin- 
ing  restrictions  on  the  native  press,  which  had  nati,  C.  W.  Upton,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  Prof, 
become  very  seditious  in  its  utterances.  The  E.  Colbert  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  So- 
famine  which  prevailed  in  India  during  1877  ciety,  S.  W.  Burnham,  Dr.  Swazey,  A.  C. 
continued  dunng  the  early  part  of  1878,  and  Thomas,  Prof.  Easterday,  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of 
its  effects  were  felt  during  the  entire  year.  Rochester,  and  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  of  Eng- 
(See  India.)  land,  observed  from  stations  selected  in  Colo- 
News  reached  Europe  of  a  new  Russian  ex-  rado.  Messrs.  L.  Waldo  and  R.  W.  WilRon  of 
Sedition  to  Central  Asia,  which  was  said  to  Harvard  CoUege,  F.  E.  Seagrove  of  Providence, 
ave  been  planned  before  the  beginning  of  the  J.  K.  Rees  and  W.  H.  Pnlsifer  of  St.  Louis, 
Russo-Turkish  war.  The  expedition  was  re-  with  several  assistants,  observed  at  Fort  Worth, 
ported  to  aim  at  the  occupation  of  the  five  Texas ;  and  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd  of  Washington, 
minor  khanates  between  the  southern  course  D.  C,  was  at  Dallas  in  the  same  State, 
of  the  Amoo  Darya  and  Hindoo  Koosh — Kara  EeiulU  of  Observation — Diaeovery  of  Two 
Zin,  Shugnal,  Darvas,  Sarikol,  and  Yakhan.  Intra- Mercurial  Planets. — Since  1859,  the  date 
Of  these  khanates,  the  first  three  are  inde-  of  M.  Lescarbault's  observation  of  a  supposed 
pendent,  Sarikol  belongs  to  Kashgar,  and  the  transit,  the  existence  of  a  planet,  or  more  than 
Ameer  of  Vakhan  is  a  feudatory  of  the  Ameer  one,  within  Mercury^s  orbit,  has  been  regarded 
ofCabool.  by  several  astronomers  as  highly  probable. 

The  famine  in  the  north  of  China  continued  Total  eclipses  of  the  san  afford  the  heist  oppor- 

during  1878  in  all  its  horrors,  abating  slightly  tunities  for  the  detection  of  such  bodies ;  and 

toward  the  close  of  the  year.    Negotiations  accordingly  Prof.  James  C.  Watson  of  Ann 

were  set  on  foot  by  China  to  obtain  the  terri-  Arbor,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Rochester,  de- 

tory  of  Ku\ja  from  Russia,  which  power  had  cided  to  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with 

occupied  it  for  several  years.     (See  China.)  the  search  during  the  eclipse  of  July  29,  1878. 

The  King  of  Burmah  died  on  October  28d.  The  details  of  their  observations  may  be  found 

No  disturbances  took  place,  and  his  successor  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  for  Sop- 

the  Crown  Prince   was  quietly  proclaimed  tembei»  and  October,  1878.    One  intra-Mer- 

Eing.  curial  planet  was  undoubtedly  seen  by  each  of 

ASTRONOMICAL    PHENOMENA    AND  these  observers  at  different  stations,  and  Prof. 

PROGRESS.     Total  Eclipse  of  tTie  Sun. — The  Watson  is  confident  that  he  saw  a  second.    He 

solar  eclipse  of  July  29th  was  successfblly  ob-  says : 

served  not  only  by  American  astronomers  but  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  totality 

tiso  by  parties  from  France  and  England.    The  I  began  svf  eeps  east  and  west  extending  about  eight 
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JogrceB  from  tbe  BUD.    1  had  previouBlj  committed    those  with  the  polarisoope,  by  Prof.  Morton. 

?AwnT^7.^?\?^?''^  ^^f^A  ""^  *?!t  °TJ?*/.?°  The  spectnim  of  the  corona  was  not  that  of 

dowu  to  the  Beventh  magnitude,  and  the  chart  of  the  „«  i«^««j^„^^«i.  ««„     u^     v  x    '*""/'.  Yr"*'.^^ 

region  was  placed  convenientJy  in  front  of  me  for  an  incandescent  gas ;  its  photograph  indicated 

ready  reference  whenever  required.   The  first  sweep  a  height  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  sun's  diam- 

began  with  the  Bun  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  eter,  or  nearly  600,000  miles ;  the  polarization 

exwnded  eajtward  about  eight  degrees  and  back,  was  shown  by  Prof.  Morton  to  be  such  as  would 

"'hVcUrt^'ThfSSzT.:refp''::!te'rd7."h^^^^  be  prodnced  by  reflected  light;  the  Frannhofer 
south,  and  eastward  and  back  as  before.  Then  "*^^  "^^'^  ^®^®  ^^^  i°  *ne  spectrum  of  the 
placing  the  sun  in  tiie  field,  I  commenced  a  oorre-  corona ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Edison's  tasimeter 
sponding"  sweep  to  the  westward.  Between  the  sun  was  violently  affected  by  the  coronal  heat, 
aiid  Theta  Cancri,  and  south  of  the  middle  of  the  u  xhe  general  conclusion,"  says  Dr.  Draper, 
field,  I  came  across  a  star,  estmiated  at  the  time  to  u  *K«f  #^n^.„o  a.^,«  ♦u«-I  -^^.u^  :  *u  *  J 
be  of  the  four  and  a  hal^  magnitude,  which  shone  'V^^^  follows  from  these  results  is,  that  on 
with  a  ruddy  light,  and  certainly  had  a  larger  disk  *"^  occasion  we  nave  ascertained  the  true  na- 
than  the  spurious  disk  of  a  star.  The  focus  of  the  ture  of  the  corona,  viz. :  it  shines  by  light  re- 
eyepiece  had  been  careftilly  adjusted  beforehand  fleeted  from  the  sun  by  a  cloud  of  meteors  sur- 

w*T^tIfiTJf^.t'»;fVl    .  definition  was  excel-    rounding  that  luminary;  and  that  on  former 
lent.    I  proceeded  therefore  to  mark  Its  position  on     ^^«««;^«„  •*  i.  .,  u  ^     •  /si*    *  j      •^i.        T    •  i 
the  paper  circles,  and  to  record  the  time  of  observa-    <^«on8  it  has  been  infiltrated  with  materials 

tion.  It  was  designated  by  a.  The  place  of  the  sun  thrown  up  from  the  chromosphere,  notably 
had  been  recorded  a  few  minutes  previously  and  with  the  1474  matter  and  hydrogen.  As  the 
marked  ».  Placing  my  eye  again  at  the  telescope,  I  chromosphere  is  now  quiescent,  this  infiltra- 
assured  myself  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  *:^„  lioa  foVnn  t.1o/»/*  f//«  (./«A^y«Ii«^  »^^^,>f;i.i/. 
proceeded Vith  the  Bearoh.    I  noticed  particularly    ^  !f  P**^®. *^  *  scarcely  perceptible 

that  the  object  in  question  did  not  present  any  elon-  "Cgree  recently.  This  explanation  of  the  na- 
gation,  Buon  as  would  be  probable  were  it  a  comet  in  ture  of  the  corona  reconciles  itself  so  well  with 
that  position.  In  the  next  and  final  sweep  I  brought  many  facts  that  have  been  difiicult  to  explain, 
*??K.*'*1^?^'*  ^^*^^  Bupposed  to  be  Zeta  Cancri^  ^ach  as  the  low  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the 
f  SSe'l  rr^hVaTperu'ce'^'l?^^^^^^^  «-.  that  it  gains' thereby  additional  strength  " 

which  I  had  seen  in  the  first  sweep.  I  proceeded  ^ne  apparent  extent  of  the  corona  as  ob- 
to  record  its  position  on  the  circles  with  the  dcBig-  served  at  dififerent  stations  was  remarkably 
nation  b.  various ;  the  diflference  being  doubtless  owing 

The  positions  of  these  objects  as  finally  de-    ^  V^^  *<>  the  relative  altitudes  of  the  points 
tcrmined  by  Prof.  Watson  were  as  follows :         ^'  observation.     The  measures  of  Mr.  Eas- 

terday  gave  a  height  of  700,000  miles  above 
the  sun's  surface.  Profs.  Langley  and  New- 
comb  traced  the  coronal  matter  along  the  eclip- 
tic to  a  distance  of  more  than  9,000,000  mUes 
from  the  sun.  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  who 
observed  with  the  naked  eye  from  Pike's  Peak, 
Prof.  Watson  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  traced  one  coronal  stream  along  the  ecliptic  to 
first  is  a  planet  within  Mercury's  orbit.  *'  In  a  distance  of  six  diameters  of  tlie  son,  and  an- 
rcgard  to  (^),"  he  remarks,  *'  it  is  possible,  but  other  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic  to  a  dis- 
not  probable,  that  the  pointing  of  the  instru-  tance  of  five  diameters.  The  light  of  the  for- 
ment  may  have  been  disturbed  by  the  wind,  mer  was  ^*  an  exceedingly  faint  and  delicate 
I  marked  the  position  on  the  hour  circle  first,  white,  apparently  overlaid  or  intermingled 
and  but  a  moment  was  occupied  in  passing  from  with  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere.  There  was 
the  eyepiece  to  the  hour  circle.  I  believe  that  no  decided  increase  of  brightness  in  that  pert 
this  observation  can  be  relied  upon  as  giving  of  the  ray  near  the  solar  limb,  nor  in  the  axis 
the  place  of  a  second  intra-Mercurial  planet."  of  the  beam  ;  but  the  delicate  light  continued 
Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  uniform  up  to  the  corona  in  whose  glare  it 
observed  from  a  position  in  tfie  vicinity  of  Den-  was  lost."  Prof.  Abbe  regards  these  coronal 
ver,  Ool.,  saw  also  the  planet  (a),  near  Theta  streams  as  collections  of  meteors  movmg  in 
Cancri.  He  estimated  its  brightness  as  about  cometary  orbits  about  the  sun,  and  rendered 
equal  to  that  of  a  fifth-magnitude  star.  visible  by  reflecting  the  solar  light — ^the  view 

Observatums  of  the  Corona, — Profs.  Dra-  now  also  adopted  by  several  other  astronomers, 
per,  Barker,  and  Morton,  together  with  Mr.  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  other 
£dison,  gave  special  attention  to  the  corona,  observers  regard  the  observations  of  1878  as 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  its  true  na-  demonstrating  an  intimate  relation  between 
ture.  With  these  observers,  the  main  question  the  sun's  condition  as  to  the  number  of  its 
for  decision  was  whether  the  corona  is  an  in-  spots,  and  the  constitution  of  the  corona.  The 
candescent,  self-luminous  gas,  or  whether,  like  recent  eclipse  was  at  a  time  of  sun-spot  mini- 
the  planets,  it  shines  by  reflected  light.  *  Their  mum.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  marked  pan- 
station  was  at  Rawlins,  in  latitude  41°  48' 50",  city  of  spots  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
longitude  80**  11'  0"  west  from  Washington ;  chromosphere  has  been  free  from  agitation ; 
height  above  the  sea,  6,782  feet  The  photo-  the  flame-colored  prominences  have  been  few 
graphic  and  photo- spectroscopic  work  was  by  and  small;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  solar  sur- 
Dr.  Draper ;  the  observations  with  the  analyz-  face  has  been  remarkably  quiescent.  Corre- 
ing  slit  spectroscope,  by  Prof.  Barker;  and    sponding  to  this  condition  of  the  sun,  the 
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eolipse-observations  indicated  a  change  in  the  generally  obseryed  andel*  favorable  conditions, 
color  and  appearance  of  the  corona.  The  gas-  Prof.  8.  P.  Langlej  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  saw  the 
eons  elements  were  much  less  conspicuous  than  entire  disk  of  Mercury  outside  the  sun  at  least 
in  the  eclipses  of  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  near  half  a  minute  before  the  firdt  external  con- 
the  epoch  of  sun-spot  maximum.  In  short,  tact.  This  visibility  was  regarded  as  due  to 
the  conclusion  of  most  astronomers  is  that  the  brightness  of  the  coronal  background.  A 
the  non-gaseous  matter  of  the  corona  is  cos-  remarkable  difference  was  noticed  between 
mical,  while  the  gaseous  elements  so  conspicu-  the  apparent  size  of  the  planet  before  and 
ous  in  eclipses  at  the  epochs  of  spot  maxima  after  its  entrance  upon  the  sun ;  the-  former 
are  strictly  solar,  consisting  of  torrents  thrown  being  greater  than  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of 
out  to  great  distances  by  the  sun^s  eruptive  five  to  four.  Prof.  Langley  saw  no  ^*  black 
force.  *^In  spot-maximum  years,"  says  Mr.  drop '' nor  ^Migamenf  He  failed  also  to  see 
Lookyer,  ''  we  have  violent  up-rushes  of  gas  the  central  bright  spot,  as  well  as  the  aureola 
from  the  sun^s  interior,  and  the  corona  is  main-  around  the  planet — phenomeoa  observed  by 
ly  built  up  of  such  gas.  Further,  we  have  several  other  astronomers, 
spots,  and,  if  these  are  not  evidences  of  the  re-  A  comparison  of  the  best  contact-observa- 
tum  convection  currents,  we  have  none  other,  tions  obtained  at  different  stations  gave  new 
In  spot-minimum  years,  such  as  the  present,  evidence  in  favor  of  Leverrier^s  theory  of  the 
we  have  no  up-rushes,  and  the  corona  contains  motion  of  Mercury^s  perihelion,  and  of  the  ex- 
no  gas,  and  there  are  no  spots.  Spots,  then,  istence  of  a  cause  of  perturbation  between 
are  only  observed  when  we  have  a  right  to  Mercury  and  the  sun. 

look  for  the  return  of  the  upward  current,  Relatite  Brightnea  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 

about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  rate  of  — On  September  26,  1878,  Mercury  and  Ve- 

whioh  we  have  measured."  nus  were  so  close  together  that  they  were 

The  serrations  known  as  BaUy's  beads  re-  teiescopically  in  the  same  field  of  view.    Mr. 

mained  visible,  according  to  Mr.  Oolbert,  for  James  Nasmyth  of  Kent,  England,  improved 

two  and  a  half  seconds,  indicating  that .  the  this  favorable  circumstance  by  making  careful 

mountains  around  the  moon^s  disk  are  one  and  comparisons  of  the  relative  brightness  of  the 

a  half  mile  high.  two  planets.    The  result  of  the  observation 

The  Relation  between  Sun-epot  Frequency  was  that  Mercury  has  less  than  half  the  briffht- 
and  Changee  in  the  Earth^e  Atmosphere, — The  ness  of  Venus,  or,  in  other  words,  less  than  half 
*' American  Journal  of  Science"  for  June,  the  reflective  power.  This  relative  deficiency 
1878,  contains  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
Director  of  the  Oordoba  fS.  A.)  Observatory,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mercury's  nearness  to 
announcing  the  probable  discovery  of  a  mutual  the  sun,  its  brightness  ought  to  be  nearly  four 
relation  between  the  number  of  sun-spots  and  times  greater  than  that  of  Yenus.  The  &ct 
the  condition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Dur-  seems  to  indicate  an  important  difference  be- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  years  of  Dr.  Gould's  tween  the  atmospheres  of  the  two  planets, 
residence  at  Cordoba — at  the  epoch  of  sun-  The  Satellites  of  Mars. — In  a  memoir  re- 
spot  maximum — the  state  of  the  atmosphere  cently  published  by  the  Washington  Observa- 
was  eminently  favorable  for  astronomical  ob-  tory,  rrof.  Asaph  Hall  has  discussed  all  the 
servations.  With  the  change,  however,  in  the  observations  of  the  sateUites  of  Mars,  and  has 
condition  of  the  sun's  surface,  a  simultaneous  determined  the  elements  of  their  orbits  within 
variation  occurred  in  the  atmosphere  and  mean  very  narrow  limits  of  probable  error.  The 
temperature  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Argen-  name  Phobos  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Hall 
tine  Republic.  In  1877  there  were  but  ten  for  the  inner  satellite,  and  that  of  Deimos  for 
elear  nights  at  Cordoba  during  the  months  of  the  outer.  In  brightness  the  former  is  rated 
March  and  April,  while  in  July  and  August  by  the  discoverer  as  an  llj-magnitude  star; 
the  number  was  stiU  less ;  and  from  January  1  the  latter  as  of  the  12th.  The  diameter  of 
to  March  20,  1878,  there  was  but  one  clear  Deimos  is  estimated  by  Prof.  Pickering  of 
night  In  Dr.  Gould's  view  these  strong  con-  Harvard  Observatory  at  six  miles,  that  of  rho- 
trasts  indicate  periodic  fluctuations,  and  an  bos  at  seven.  At  Wa^ington  alone  48  obser- 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  facts  at  his  dispo-  vations  of  Phobos  and  52  of  Deimos  were  ob- 
sal  sustains  the  theory  of  a  mutujd  relation,  tained  up  to  October  25th,  when  they  could  no 
^  It  is  manifest,"  Dr.  Gould  remarks,  *^  that  longer  be  detected  by  the  26-inch  equatorial, 
if  the  variations  of  the  terrestrial  temperature  The  periods  and  eccentricities  derived  from 
follow  those  of  the  sun-spots,  and  are  thus  ade-  these  observations  are  as  follows : 
quate  to  account  for  the  correspondence  ob-  pboboi.                 midm. 

served  between  these  and  the  variations  of  the    Period Th.  Wm.  15.07b.    soh.  iTm.  68-86i. 

magnetic  declination,  all  necessity  for  assum-    Eooentridtjr o-ows  (MKW74. 

ing  any  direct  and  transcendental  connection  Not  only  are  the  orbits  approximately  circn- 

between  this  latter  and  the  disturbance  of  the  lar,  but  the  planes  of  both  are  very  nearly  oo- 

•olar  surface  disappears."  incident  with  the  equator  of  Mars.    The  mass 

The  Transit  of  Mercury, — A  transit  of  Mer-  of  Mars  obtained  from  the  Washington  ob- 

eary  occurred  on  the  6th  of  May,  1878,  the  pas-  servations  is  ^.tt^.ttt* 

sage  occupying  7^  88"*.    The  phenomenon  was  Minor  Planets, — Twelve  minor  planets  were 
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discovered  in  1878,  bringing  the  number  np  to 
191.  The  dates  and  places  of  discovery,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  discoverers,  are 
given  in  the  foUbwing  table : 


Na 

Nama. 

Dataofdiao. 

180 
181 
182 

Encharia 

Jan.    29 

Feb.      2 

7 

8 

"       28 

March  1 

April     7 

-  12 
June  26 
Sept.     9 

-  22 
»*      80 

188 
184 
185 
186 
187 

Delopeia 

Ennlka 

CelnU 

188 
189 
190 
191 

Menippe 
Phtiifa 
Ismene 
Kolga 

Pcrrotin 
Cottenot 
PaHaa 


Peters 
Prosper  Henrj 
Coggla 
Peters 


Pkeaefdke. 


Toulouse 

Marseilles 

Pola 


Clinton 
Paris 
BCarseilles 
OUnton 


Mag. 


12- 
10- 
10- 
12- 
11' 
lo- 
ll- 
10 
12 
11- 
11 
10 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
6 
5 


The  following  minor  planets,  discovered  in 
1877,  have  been  named  since  the  issue  of  onr 
last  volume:  No.  171,  Ophelia;  172,  Baucis; 
and  178,  Belisana. 

The  Mass  of  Saturn's  Rings,  —  In  tlie 
"Comptes  Rendus,"  vol.  Ixxxv.,  No.  16,  M. 
Tisserand  has  given  a  new  determination  of 
the  mass  of  Saturn *s  rings.  Bessel's  value  of 
the  mass  was  found  from  its  disturbing  effect 
on  Titan,  the  largest  satellite.  M.  Tisserand 
includes  in  his  discussion  the  motions  of  the 
other  satellites,  and  finds  that  the  change  in 
the  position  of  their  orbits  is  not  so  much  due 
to  the  attraction  of  the  ring  as  to  that  of  the 

Srotuberant  matter  about  Saturn's  equator. 
[.  Tisserand's  value  of  the  mass  is  ^f^,  the 
mass  of  Saturn  being  1.  This  is  less  than  one 
fifth  of  the  value  obtained  by  Bessel. 

Comets. — ^The  first  comet  of  1878  was  dis- 
covered bv  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  the  7th  of  July.  It  had  a  perceptible  cen- 
tral condensation,  but  neither  tail  nor  nucleus. 
Its  motion  is  direct ;  its  inclination,  78  degrees ; 
and  its  perihelion  distance  was  128,000,000 
miles. 

The  second  comet  of  1873  was  detected  on 
its  first  predicted  return  by  M.  Tempel  of  Ar- 
cetri,  near  Florence,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1878. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  a  nebula  three  or 
four  minutes  in  diameter,  with  several  nuclei.- 

With  the  tfld  of  Dr.  Von  Asten's  ephemeris 
Mr.  John  Tebbut  of  Windsor,  New  South  Wales, 
detected  Encke's  comet  on  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 8d.  This  is  the  eighteenth  perihelion  pas- 
sage since  its  periodicity  was  discovered  by 
Encke,  and  the  comet  has  been  observed  at 
each  successive  return.  Its  appearance  in  1878 
was  that  of  an  extremely  faint  nebulosity.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hirst,  writing  from  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  under  date  of  August  21st,  says: 

The  comet  is  a  very  inconspicuous  object,  even 
with  a  low  power  and  the  full  aperture  of  the  114- 
inoh  Sydney  refractor.  It  appears  as  a  circular  neb- 
ulous body,  showing  signs  of  condensation  in  the 
center,  but  no  distinct  nucleus.  On  the  eveniug  ot 
the  20th  of  Augu^^t  two  tenth-magnitude  stars  were 
observed  in  the  field  with  the  comet,  the  motion  of 
the  latter  rendering  it  apparent  that  it  must  pass 
vor^  close  to,  if  not  immediately  over,  one  of  them. 
This  actually  took  place  just  before  the  comet  set, 
the  center  of  the  comet  passing  directly  over  the 


star.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  this  fidnt  tenth- 
ma^itude  star  was  not  even  dimmed,  much  less 
obliterated,  by  the  interposition  of  the  densest  part 
of  the  comet ;  it  shone  ric^ht  through  the  center  and 
most  condensed  part  as  bright  as  it  had  before  ap- 
peared against  the  dark  background  of  the  sky.  The 
other  star  of  the  same  magnitude  in  the  field  formed 
an  accurate  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  de- 
termine any  diminution  of  hght  in  the  former. 

The  Origin  of  Comets. — The  "American 
Journal  of  Science"  for  September,  1878,  con- 
tains an  elaborate  article  on  the  origin  ot 
comets,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  the  theory  of  Eant  comets  as  well  as 
planets  were  originally  parts  of  the  nebulous 
mass  from  which  the  solar  system  was  formed. 
Laplace,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  them  as 
of  extraneous  origin.  Prol  Newton  discnssea 
such  cometary  phenomena  as  have  an  obvious 
bearing  on  this  interesting  question,  and  finds 
a  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  a  foreign  origin.  He  grants,  however,  that 
the  group  of  comets  with  periods  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  the  minor  planets  may  have 
originated  in  the  solar  nebula. 

Meteoric  Shovters. — The  meteors  of  January 
lst-8d— called  Quadrantids  from  the  fact  that 
their  radiant  is  in  Quadrans — were  observed 
in  nnusual  numbers  by  Prof.  Hersohel  at  Hawk- 
hurst,  England,  on  the  morning  of  January  2, 
1878.  In  thirty  minutes  Prof.  Herschel  counted 
twenty  meteors,  of  which  seventeen  were  Qnad- 
rantidjB.  Two  were  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  five 
equal  to  first-magnitude,  six  equal  to  second-, 
and  the  rest  about  equal  to  third-magnitude 
stars. 

The  Meteors  of  April  19th -SSd.— The 
"Monthly  Notices"  for  May,  1878,  give  the 
results  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning^s  watch  for 
meteors  of  the  April  shower  on  the  20th,  21  st, 
and  22d  of  the  month.  Twelve  meteors  were 
seen  which  belonged,  undoubtedly,  to  the  group 
of  Lyraids.  The  radiant,  very  exactly  deter- 
mined, was  in  R.  A.  272°,  N.  decl.  82^ 

The  August  Meteors. — ^The  meteors  of  Au- 
gust 8th-12th  were  observed  in  1878  under 
unfavorable  circumstances;  cloudy  weather  in 
many  places,  as  well  as  bright  moonlight,  in- 
terfering with  the  observations.  In  "  The  Ob- 
servatory" for  September,  Mr.  H.  Oorder  of 
Chelmsford,  England,  gives  the  following  re- 
sults of  his  observations:  During  four  hours 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  he  counted  118  me- 
teors, of  which  97  were  Perseids.  Of  these, 
60  had  visible  streaks  and  20  were  colored. 
The  maximum  was  from  2^  15"-  to  8^  16"-, 
during  which  hour  he  saw  44  meteors.  The 
radiant  was  in  R.  A.  43°,  N.  decl.  56°.  One 
meteor  was  seen  absolutely  stationary  at  R.  A. 
47°,  N.  decL  58°.  On  the  same  night  Mr.  W. 
F.  I>enning,  watching  at  Bristol,  England,  saw 
180  meteors  in  four  hours  and  a  half.  During 
the  half  hour  ending  at  8  o'clock,  when  the 
moon  had  set,  he  counted  83. 

Meteoric  Fire-balls.— In  "  The  Observatory  " 
for  February  and  March,  1878,  Capt  G.  L. 
Tupman  discusses  the  observations  of  a  great 
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fire-ball  seen  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
on  the  eyeQing.of  November  28,  1877,  at  8^ 
24"\  Q.  M.  T.  The  radiant  of  this  meteor  was 
in  R.  A.  62**,  N.  decl.  21^ ;  height  when  first 
seen,  96  miles;  first  explosion  at  mid-course, 
exact! jr  over  Liverpool,  at  a  height  of  46  miles ; 
length  of  visible  path,  183  miles ;  time  of  flight, 
8  seconds  nearly ;  velocity,  17^  miles  per  sec- 
ODd ;  final  explosion  over  the  Irish  Sea,  at  an 
elevation  of  14  miles.  A  bright  streak  40  miles 
in  length  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  diameter 
remained  visible  for  several  seconds  over  the 
latter  part  of  the  path.  ^*  All  that  was  left  after 
the  explosion  settled  slowly  downward,  perhaps 
for  a  mile,  before  becoming  invisible,  which 
would  indicate  that  it  was  of  the  natore  of  an 
impalpable  powder.^*  The  plane  of  the  meteor's 
motion  was  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
ecliptic.  Oapt.  Tupman  remarks  that  this  fire- 
ball andoabtedly  belonged  to  a  meteor  stream 
previously  known,  whose  radiant  is  in  Taurus, 
and  that  the  orbit  is  near  that  of  the  comet  of 
1703. 

The  disappearance  of  the  meteor  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  violent  detonation.  "  The 
explosion  of  a  18-inch  bomb-shell,  consisting 
of  some  200  pounds  of  iron,  would  not  have 
produced  a  sound  of  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
mcensity  of  the  meteor  explosion.  This  proves 
that  it  was  of  considerable  mass  compared  to 
an  ordinary  shell.  A  difficult  question  remains 
to  be  answered.  How  is  it  conceivable  that 
such  a  mass  of  heavy  matter  can  be  reduced  to 
impalpable  powder  in  five  or  six  seconds  ?  All 
these  bodies  must  be  heavy  to  retain  their 
planetary  velocities  after  impact  with  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  way  they  do." 

Several  other  large  meteors  were  seen  on 
the  same  evening,  their  paths,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  radiating  from  the  same  point  in  the 
constellation  Taurus.  Oapt.  Tupman  thus  con- 
cludes his  interesting  paper : 

The  fVequenoy  of  large  detonating  meteors  about 
November  2l8t-23d  was  long  ago  poiated  out  by  Mr. 
B.  P.  Greg  aad  Prof.  A.  8.  HerecUel,  but  the  exact 
determination  of  the  radiant  point  or  of  their  real 
heights  has  seldom  been  possible.  It  is  Batisfactory 
to  have  secured  one  of  them  so  well.  From  the  in- 
vestigations of  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, th)  great  detonating  meteor  of  November  20, 
1877,  in  the  United  States,  proceeded  from  the  radi- 
ant near  Qamma  Cassiopeia,  found  by  Prof.  Herschel 
for  a  detonating  meteor  on  the  same  night  in  1864. 
It  is  evident,  tberefore,  that  there  are  two  streams, 
perfectly  distinct,  crossing  the  earth's  orbit  in  the 
plMC  it  occapies  about  November  20th-38d,  and  both 
yielding  ve^  large  detonating  meteors. 

In  "  Nature  "  for  February  28,  1878,  Mr.  H. 
Ilatfield  describes  a  meteor  seen  by  himself  on 
the  morning  of  February  18th,  at  12^  47^.  Its 
brilliancy  surpassed  that  of  the  mooa  then 
full. 

In  the  "Science  Observer''  for  April,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Sawyer  describes  a  meteor  observed  at 
Boston  on  the  81st  of  March,  at  7**  64**.  It 
moved  very  slowly  over  an  arc  of  eight  de- 
greesy  and  its  apparent   diameter  was    one 


third  that  of  the  moon.  The  same  fire-ball 
was  seen  at  Everett,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Delany. 

A  daylight  meteor  was  seen  in  full  sunshine 
near  Hawick,  England,  by  Mr.  James  Elliott 
and  others,  at  10^  20*^  on  the  morning  of  March 
25th. 

A  large  detonating  fire-ball  was  observed  at 
several  points  in  England  on  the  evening  of 
April  2d,  at  7^  56*-.  It  appeared  in  Ursa  Ma- 
jor, passed  between  Sirius  and  the  belt  of 
Orion,  and  thence  at  a  slow  rate  and  in  a  di- 
rect line  to  the  horizon.  Its  diameter  was 
about  half  that  of  the  moon. 

A  meteor  whose  apparent  magnitude  was 
estimated  at  one  third  that  of  the  moon  was 
seen  at  Pultney,  England,  by  Mr.  James  L. 
McCance,  on  the  evening  of  April  20th.  In 
about  two  seconds  it  moved  from  R.  A.  42**, 
N.  decl.  80%  to  R.  A.  47%  N.  decl.  20^ 

A  very  bright  meteor  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Trouvelot  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  evening 
of  June  6th,  at  9^  25"-.  It  occulted  Omicron 
nrs89  Majoris,  and  moved  nearly  due  west. 
When  about  the  middle  point  of  its  visible 
path  it  burst  into  several  parts,  but  the  explo- 
sion was  followed  by  no  detonation. 

On  the  evening  of  August  22d,  at  10^  2*-,  a 
brilliant  meteor  was  simultaneously  seen  by 
Mr.  Seth  0.  Chandler,  Jr.,  at  Marlboro,  N.  H., 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  Sawyer,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  7  o'clock  p.  M.,  November  12,  1878,  a 
very  brilliant  meteor  was  seen  in  southern 
Indiana.  Prof.  D.  E.  Hunter  of  Washington, 
Davies  County,  describes  it  as  presenting  a 
clearly  defined  disk  with  a  diameter  equal  to 
two  thirds  that  of  the  fuU  moon.  It  appeared 
in  Lyra,  very  close  to  Vega,  passed  in  a  south- 
erly direction  through  the  Milky  Way,  and  dis- 
appeared about  20®  N.  W.  of  Jupiter.  It  was 
visible  ten  seconds. 

Binary  5tof».— In  Christie's  "  Observatoij" 
for  August  and  the  following  months  Dr. 
Doberok  of  Markree,  Ireland,  has  a  valuable 
memoir  on  binary  stars.  The  foUowing  are 
his  latest  determinations  of  the  periods  of  sev- 
enteen systems,  together  with  the  true  eccen- 
tricities of  their  orbits : 
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XI  BoOtto 

TanOphlnohl 

Eta  GaMlop«l« 

Lambda  Ophlnchi 

44Bo(KtA  

1988  8traTe 

SSAndromedc 

Gamma  Leonla 

SUnna  OorcMUB 

Alpha  Gemlnonun 


ri.-iii  J 

1 VIIUU. 


87- 08  TVs 
96a0  *» 
96-90  *♦ 
104-416  " 
114-66  " 
117  61  •» 
1«4  60  •• 
127-86  ** 
217-87  *• 
222-486" 
288-89 
26112 
280-29 
849-10 
402-62 
846-86 
1001-21 


u 


BootuUliHy. 


0-2600 
0*8600 
0  0768 
0*4612 
0-6610 
08780 
6600 
7081 
6065 
6678 
0*4S80 
0*7100 
0-6974 
0  6887 
0*7890 
0-7616 
0'829S 


0* 
0- 
0* 
0* 


The  average    eccentricity  of   the  binaries 
whose   periods  are   less  than   200  years   ia 
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0*4806;  of  those  whose  periods  exceed  200 
years,  0'6065. 

New  Double  Stars, — A  new  companion  of 
Aldeharan  has  heen  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Bumhara  of  Chicago,  at  the  distance  of  only 
80"  from  the  large  star.  It  is  very  faint,  be- 
ing about  equal  in  apparent  magnitude  to  the 
outer  satellite  of  Mars.  In  February,  1878, 
the  same  distinguished  observer  discovered 
the  companion  of  Rigel  to  be  undoubtedly 
double.  The  instrument  used  in  his  observa- 
tions was  the  IS^inch  Clark  equatorial  of  the 
Chicago  Observatory.  Mr.  Burnham  calls  at- 
tention also  to  the  star  99  Herculis,  whose 
duplicity  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Alvan  Clark 
in  1859.  The  companion,  since  the  date  of  its 
discovery,  has  undergone  a  change  of  42^  in  its 
angular  position.  The  components,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  constitute  a  binary  system. 

Birmingham  on  Bed  Stan, — Mr.  Birmingham 
of  England  has  been  engaged  for  several  years 
on  the  observations  of  red  stars,  and  has  re- 
cently published  some  interesting  results  and 
speculations  in  the  ^'  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.^'  His  catalogue  contains  658 
of  these  objects,  with  descriptions  by  himself 
or  references  to  the  observations  of  other  as- 
tronomers. According  to  Mr.  Birmingham, 
red  stars  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  heavens,  viz.,  that  part  of  the 
Milky  Way  extending  through  the  constella- 
tions Aquila,  Lyra,  and  Cygnus.  It  is  noticed, 
moreover,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  red 
stars  are  variable,  and  that  the  intensity  of 
their  color  varies  inversely  with  the  apparent 
magnitude.  *  Mr.  Birmingham  refers  these 
phenomena  to  the  existence  of  nebulous  rings 
with  an  accumulation  of  matter  on  one  side, 
and  more  or  less  absorption  of  some  of  the 
colored  rays,  according  to  the  densities  of  the 
different  sections.  The  color  of  the  red  stars 
which  are  not  variable  may  be  due,  he  sup- 
poses, to  a  permanent  atmosphere.  Mr.  Bir- 
mingham's memoir  contains  a  collection  and 
discussion  of  the  spectroscopic  observations  of 
Huggins,  Secchi,  v  ogel,  and  D' Arrest. 

Relation  between  the  Colors  otu^  Periods  of 
'Variable  Stars. — The  "  Science  Observer  "  for 
July,  1878,  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  Seth  C. 
Chandler  of  Boston  on  the  relation  between 
the  colors  of  variable  stars  and  the  lengths  of 
their  periods.  In  SohOnf eld's  catalogue  of  188 
variable  stars  he  finds  26  whose  colors  are  not 
given,  or  whose  periods  are  irregular.  De- 
ducting these,  he  arranges  the  remaining  112 
in  classes  according  to  the  length  of  their 
periods,  separating  the  red  or  reddish  from 
those  noted  as  white,  yellow,  or  of  no  decided 
color.    The  result  is  as  foUows : 


It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  number  of  red 
stars  increases  with  the  length  of  the  period, 
while  that  of  white  or  colorless  stars  de- 
creases. 

The  stars  are  next  classified  according  to 
their  colors,  and  the  average  period  of  each 
class  computed.  The  result  is  shown  in  the 
table  below : 


CLASS. 

Color. 

No. 

AT«ng*  porlod. 

1 
2 
8 

4 
6 

White 
Yellow 
Yellow-red 
Red 
Intense  red 

9 
Id 
SI 
47 
19 

ISedATS 
]24      ^ 
213      »• 
288      •• 
87T      " 

PERIODS. 

Wblto  or  yWow. 

Under  100  days. 

No. 

14 
2 
6 
8 
0 

Pweaot. 
fi2 
22 
26 

8 

0 

tin.    Par  omt. 
IS        48 

lOa-200         '^    

7       7^ 

900-800         "    

17        74 

800-400         »*    

84       92 

OTer400       "    

16      100 

"  The  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
average  period  from  the  white  stars  at  the  one 
end  of  the  scale  to  the  intense  red  at  the  other 
end  is  very  remarkable." 

The  Origin  of  Nebul(B,^The  "  Philosophical 
Magazine "  for  July,  1878,  contains  an  article 
on  the  origin  of  nebuln  by  Dr.  James  Croll 
of  Scotland.  Laplace  and  other  writers  on 
Cosmogony  had  assumed  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter in  a  state  of  gaseous  diffusion,  and  had 
shown  how  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  process  of  con- 
densation, and  how  future  systems  may  be 
evolved  in  like  manner  from  existing  nebulaa ; 
but  what  the  previous  condition  of  a  nebula 
was,  or  what  physical  cause  had  produced  its 
present  gaseous  state,  they  had  never  inquired. 
The  object  of  Dr.  CrolPs  memoir  is  "  to  ex- 
amine tbe  bearings  of  the  modem  science  of 
energy  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  nebu- 
Iffi,  and  in  particular  to  consider  the  physical 
cause  of  the  dispersion  of  matter  into  stellar 
space  in  the  nebular  form." 

A  brief  view  of  Dr.  CroU's  hypothesis  may 
be  presented  as  follows:  The  so-called  fixed 
stars  are  well  known  to  have  a  proper  motion 
in  space.  Reasons  are  not  wanting  for  be- 
lieving that  non-luminous  bodies  also  exist,  in 
indefinite  numbers,  moving  in  all  possible  di- 
rections, and  with  various  degrees  of  velocity. 
The  occasional  impact  of  these  opaque  stars 
would  be  a  necessary  consequence.  With  great 
velocity  at  the  moment  of  collision,  sufficient 
heat  might  be  developed  to  reduce  the  united 
mass  to  the  form  of  a  gaseous  nebula.  Such 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
thousands  of  nebulss  revealed  by  the  telescope. 
The  fixed  stars  have  been  produced  by  the 
condensation  of  ancient  nebulsd.  These  as  they 
cool  down  must  gradually  become  extinct,  to 
continue  their  motion  as  non-luminous  bodies 
until  a  new  encounter,  in  the  distant  future, 
shall  reconvert  them  into  nebulae. 

The  process  by  which  opaque  stars  are  sup- 
posed TO  have  been  transformed  into  nebulsd  is 
thus  given  in  Dr.  CrolPs  very  interesting  me- 
moir: 

Take  the  case  of  the  ori^^n  of  the  nebulous  mass 
out  of  which  our  sun  is  believed  to  have  been  formed. 
Suppose  two  b<^dieH,  each  one  half  the  mass  of  the 
sun,  approaching  each  other  directly  at  the  rate  of 
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476  miles  per  second  (snd  there  is  notliing  at  all  im-  explosion,  however,  would  be  to  disperse  the  blocks 

probable  in  such  a  supposition),  their  oollMion  would  in  all  directions,  radiating  from  the  center  of  the 

transform  the  whole  of  the  motion  into  heat,  afford-  mass.    Those  toward  the  outer  circumference  of  the 

ing  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  rate  mass,  meeting  with  little  or  no  obstruction  to  their 

of  radiation  for  50,000,000  years.    Each  ^ound  of  the  outward  progress,  would  pass  outward  into  space  to 

nuss  would,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  motion,  possess  indefinite  distances,  leaving  in  this  manner  a  free 

not  less  than  100,000,000,000  foot-pounds  of  enerffy  path  for  the  layers  of  blocks  behind  them  to  fol- 

transformed  into  heat,  or  as  much  heat  as  would  low  in  their  tracli.    Thus  eventually  a  space,  per- 

suffice  to  melt  00  tons  of  iron  or  raise  264,000  tons  1*  haps  twice  or  even  thrice  that  included  within  the 

C.    The  whole  mass  would  be  converted  into  an  in-  orbit  of  Neptune,  might  be  filled  with  fhigments  bj 

candescent  gas,  with  a  temperature  of  which  we  can  the  time  the  whole  had  assumed  the  gaseous  condi- 

form  no  adequate  conception.    If  we  assume  the  spe-  tion.    It  would  be  the  suddenness  and  almost  in- 

cific  heat  of  the  gaseous  mass  to  be  equal  to  that  of  stantaneity  with  which  the  mass  would  receive  the 

air  (viz.,  *2374),  the  mass  would  have  a  temperature  entire  store  of  energy,  before  it  had  time  even  to 

of  about  800,000,000*  C,  or  more  than  140,000  times  assume  the  molten,  far  less  the  gaseous  condition, 

that  of  the  voltaic  arc.     It  may  be  objected  that,  which  would  lead  to  such  fearful  explosions  and  dis- 

enormous  as  would  be  such  a  temperature,  it  woula  persion  of  the  materials.    If  the  heat  had  been  grad- 

nevertheless  be   insufiicient  to  expand   the   mass  ually  applied,  no  explosions,  and  consequently  no 

affainst  gravity  so  as  to  occupy  the  entire  space  in-  dispersion,  or  the  materials  would  have  talcen  place, 

eluded  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.   To  this  objec-  There  would  first  have  been  a  gradual  melting ;  and 

tion  it  might  be  replied  that,  if  the  temperature  in  then  the  mass  would  pass  by  slow  degrees  into  va- 

question  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  por,  after  which  the  vapor  would  rise  in  temperature 

expansion,  it  might  readilv  have  been  so  if  the  two  as  the  heat  continued  until  it  became  possessed  of 

bodies  before  encounter  oe  assumed  to  possess  a  the  entire  amount.    But  ^he  space  thus  occupied  bv 

higher  velocity,  which  of  course  might  have  been  the  ffaseous  mass  would  necessarily  be  very  much 

the  case.    But  without  making  any  such  assumption,  smaller  than  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering, 

the  necessary  expansion  of  the  mass  can  be  acoountea  where  the  shattered  materials  were  first  dispersed 

for  on  very  simple  principles.    It  follows  in  fact  from  into  space  before  the  gaseous   condition  was  as- 

the  theory  that  the  expansion  of  the  gaseous  mass  sumed. 
must  have  been  far  greater  than  could  nave  resulted 

simply  from  the  temperature  produced  by  the  con-  Re$eareheB  of  Prof.  ^Aaw.— Recent  volomes 

cussion.    This  win  be  obvious  by  considering  what  ^  ^^    u  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 

must  take  place  immedmtely  after  the  encounter  of  X,     ,  V    •  I  t"6«»  v.   ^^  ^xxj«..x>€»u  ^.a^.^v- 

the  two  bodies,  and  before  the  mass  has  had  suffl-  Bophical  Society  "contain    papers  of    great 

oient  time  to  pass  completely  into  the  gaseous  con-  interest  by  Prof.  Pliny  E.  Obase  of  Haverford 

dition.    The  two  bodies  coming  into  collision  with  College,  Pa.,  on  "  Centers  of  Aggregation  and 

such  enormous  velocities  wouB  not  rebound  Uke  Dissociation,"  "  lUnstrations  of  Central  Force," 

^cTa^elSrinrvVoV  b^^^^^^^  I^IJ^K^,^'  ^*^\l°^'''nr^":  ^"^"^p^^ 

effect  of  the  blow  would  be  to  shiver  them  into  fhig-  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  "  Radiation  and  Ro- 

mants,  small  indeed  as  compared  with  the  size  of  tation,"  etc.,  etc.    The  namerons  barmonies 

the  bodies  themselves,  but  still  into  what  might  be  of  the  solar  system  pointed  oat  in  these  papers 

?^"\^>.^«^/il«'^i"I^"**K.!?                        ^5'  are  very  remarkable,  and  most  command  the 

fore  the  motion  of  the  two  bodies  could  be  stopped,  aaa»*_x                       ji.»«_a 

thev  would  undoubtedly  interpenetrate  each  other;  attention  of  astronomers  and  physicists, 

and  this  of  course  would  break  them  up  into  frag-  Oold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soci- 

ments.    But  this  would  only  be  the  work  of  a  few.  ety, — The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 

mlnutes.    Here,then,  we  should  have  all  the  energy  ©al  Society  of  London  was  awarded  in  1878 

of  the  lost  motion  existing  in  these  blocks  as  heat  ^    p          Dembowsky  of  Gallarate,  for  his  ob- 

(moleoular  motion),  while  they  were  still  in  the  solid  »^«^vu  A^wy/vwojkj  vx  v«cmjcmoi.v,  x^/i  u»o  vt^ 

state ;  for  as  yet  they  would  not  have  had  sufficient  8ervations  of  aonble  stars,  oommnnicated  from 

time  to  assume  the  gaseous  condition.    It  is  obvious,  time  to  time  daring  the  last  qnarter  of  a  cen- 

however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  would  ex-  tury  to  the  "  Astronomische  Nacbrichten." 

Ist  on  the  surface  of  the  Glooks  (the  place  receiving  p,^j^  ^f  ^^  j^^,neh  Academy  of  8eienee»,^ 

the  greatest  concussion),  and  would  continue  there  rpi  ^  ^«i™  ^#  *u^  T?»^««k  A^«;if.««  :«  ♦Ka  -«^ 

wbUi  the  blocks  retained  their  solid  condition.    It  P®  V^^  of  the  French  Academy,  in  the  seo- 

is  difficult  in  imagination  to  realize  what  the  tem-  tion  of  Astronomy,  nave  been  awarded  as  fol- 

perature  of  the  surfaces  would  be  at  this  moment,  lows :  the  Lalande  prize  to  Prof.  Asaph  Hall 

For,  supposing  the  heat  were  uniformly  distributed  of  Washington,  for  his  discovery  of  the  satel- 

throuffh  the  entire  mass,  each  PJO"^*  ^f  JJf  have  |j|^     |  j^^^  ^i^^  Vaillant  prize  to  Dr.  Scholhof, 

already  seen,  would  possess  100,000,000,000  foot-  "'^'''^^*' '^'^'^^  ^"^ '"^^^^v^^^^'^'^''^^^^^'^ 

pounds  of  heat.    But  aVthe  greater  part  of  the  heat  ^or  ^8  researches  which  led  to  the  rediscovery 

would  at  this  instant  be  concentrated  on  the  outer  of  three  of  the  lost  asteroids ;  and  the   Yalz 

layers  of  the  blocks,  these  layers  would  be  at  onoe  prize  to  the  brothers  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry 

K'°fu°T5®*^i!°^  'hR^®^"v  ^^o^^^^'^t  thus  en velop.  ^,f  the  Paris  Observatory,  for  their  continuation 

Ing  the  blocks  and  filling  the  interspaces.    The  tem-  ^f  nk««^»«««»fl  a^i:.>4-:^  Vk<...i-o 

peTature  of  the  incandesHont  gas,  owing  to  this  enor-  ^^  S^,TI°*f  ?  ecliptic  charts. 

mous  concentration  of  heat,  would  be  excessive,  and  ^^*»  Meaal  of  tns  Vienna  Academy  of  cfet- 

its  expansive  force  inconceivably  great.    As  a  con-  ences,  —The  gold  medal  of  the  Vienna  Academy 

sequence,  the  blocks  would  be  separated  from  each  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Roch- 

ivr  m^^  thi7I?,ffl«?.nVln'*irj^*T  J  f n  L  ""snZS  ««ter,  N.  Y.,  for  his  discovcry  of  the  first  comet 

r*r  more  tnan  suiflcient  to  carry  them  to  an  infinite  <.  io»ro      t^V       v          ▲•           a  \r     a    *a.  \. 

dUtanoe  against  the  force  of  gravity  were  no  oppos-  <>'  1®"®-  ,  The  observations  of  Mr.  Swift  have 

ing  obstacle  In  their  way.    The  blocks  by  their  mu-  hitherto  been  made  under  unfavorable  circam- 

tual  impact  would  be  shivered  into  smaller  frag-  stances.     He  now  proposes,  however,  the  im- 

menU,  each  of  which  would  consequently  become  mediate  erection  of  an  observatory,  to  be  fur- 

;":;«rdi"uT.trurr-„,r\^r^^^^^^^  jir^t^/L*''  *  r'r^  "''tis'  k  ^**^> 

smaUer  pieces,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  came  to  Clark  ft  Sons,  the  distinguished  opticians  of 

assume  the  gaseous  state.    The  general  effect  of  the  Oarabridgeport,  Massachusetta 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA.  The 
area  and  popolation  of  Australia  and  Polynesia 
are,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  as  follows 
(see  Behm  and  Wagner,  ^^  BevOlkemng  der 
Erde,"  v.,  Gotha,  1878): 


COLONIES. 


COLONIES. 

AlWtB 

■qiian  nlkt. 

PopolltiOB. 

ooast  isUDdii 

3,945,228 

26,214 

104,900 

1,316 

888,968 
11,643 

1,924,798 
105.494 

iBlands  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cap- 
rioorn: 
TasmftoU 

New  Zealand  (inclodiDg  Maoris) 
Ot^pr  1ffl^n«1<» 

468,000 
1,121 

l,76^870 
189,100 

Islaods  between  the  Tropto  of  Capri- 
C011  and  th^  Kqnator 

Islands  north  of  the  Equator 

Total 

8,438,168 

4,411,800 

New  Soath  Wales* 

Victoria^ 

South  AustralUt.. 
"Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Queensland 

New  Zealand. 


Lrtton 
Motaad 


78218,521,200 
886  18,968,503 


872 
58 
177 
162 
6^ 


6,728v578 
886,078 

8,1*401996 
10,427,851 


Ncwipspcn 
•ad  book 


6,658,800 

10,919,488 

8,860,914 

649,898 


2391,088 
6,811,867 


260t 
284 

•  •  •  « 

89 


Money. 


52 


112,684 

128,025 

88,709 

8,651 


82,696 

78,027 


The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of 
live  stock  in  the  different  colonies : 


The  estimated  population  of  each  of  the 
British  colonies  was  as  follows : 

OOLONOS.  Pttpuhtiott. 

yietorta  ( June  80, 187T) 840,021 

New  South  Wales  (December  81, 1876) . . .  629,776 

Queensland  (December  81, 1876) 187,008 

Bouth  Australia  (June  80, 1877) 280,929 

Western  AustnUa  (December  81, 1876). . .  27,821 

Northern  Territory 748 

1,924,798 

Tssmania  (December  81, 1876) 106,484 

New  Zealand 417,622 

Natives 100,000 

Total 2,547,899 

During  the  year  1876  the  increase  of  births 
over  deaths  was :  in  Victoria,  18,288 ;  in  New 
South  Wales,  12,105;  in  Queensland,  8,496; 
in  Bouth  Australia,  4,674;  in  Western  Austra- 
lia, 585;  in  New  Zealand,  12,170.  In  each 
colony  the  number  of  births  was  more  than 
double  that  of  deaths,  and  the  number  of  males 
largely  exceeded  that  of  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue,  pub- 
lic debt,  imports,  and  exports  for  1876,  for  each 
of  the  Australian  colonies : 


COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 


HOHM. 

Csttl*. 

ShMpw 

866,708 

8,181,013 

24,608,888 

196,184 

1,064,598 

11,749,682 

106,908 

219,441 

6,183,291 

88,502 

64,058 

899,494 

28,622 

124,459 

1.75^14^ 

99,261 

494,118 

11,647,868 

180,289 

1,985,807 

7,241,810 

173.604 
140,766 

•••••• 

18,108 

60,681 

128,741 

68,028 


oolonhs. 

Victoria 

New  Bouth  Wales* 
South  Australia  t . . 

Queensland 

Tssmania 

Western  Australia . 
New  Zealand 


RSfMlM. 


4,826,156 
6,086,656 
1,491,225 
1,448.285 
827,840 
162,189 
2,172,792 


D^bl. 


14,066,828 

11.470,687« 

4,287,080t 

6,964,586 

1,520,500 

186,000 

20,896^11 


Inporli. 


15,706368 
18,672,776 
4,576,188 
8,194,812 
1,188,008 
886,086 
6,906,171 


Ezpoffto. 


14,196,487 
18,008,941 
4,816,171 
8,608381 
1,180,988 
897,298 
6,678,466 


Tlie  telegraph  statistics,  on  January  1, 1877, 
were  as  follows : 


colonies. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Bouth  Australia. . . . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Queensland 

New  Zealand 


HUM  of 
win. 

StetloBS. 

8.473 

164 

4,9l2i 

180 

8,904 

124 

l,51fi 

5 

680 

40 

6,156 

120 

7,247 

143 

854.204 

801,946 

874,141 

84,086$ 

66,088 

479,078 

1,061,086 


The  postal  statistics  for  the  different  colonies 
were  as  follows : 


♦For  1876. 


t  For  1877. 


tin  1874. 


According  to  "Statistics  of  New  Zealand, 
1877,"  the  total  estimated  population  of  this 
colony  on  December  81, 187?,  was  417,622,  ex- 
clusive of  45,470  Maoris.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease over  the  population  of  1876  of  18,547, 
of  which  12,171  was  due  to  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  and  6,876  to  immigration.  A  reg- 
ular census  was  taken  in  March,  1878,  but  the 
results  are  not  yet  published.  The  totid  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  entered  from  foreign  ports 
during  1877  was  812,  of  888,568  tons;  and  the 
number  entered  coastwise  was  17,260,  of  1,754,- 
158  tons.  The  number  cleared  was  17,289,  of 
1,788,224  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  £6,978,418. 

A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry, 
proposed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victo- 
ria in  January, ^was  negatived  by  that  body. 
This  vote  was  of  great  importance,  as  consid- 
erable excitement  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  colony  at  the  course  taken  by  the  Legisla- 
lative  Council  in  the  wholesale  dismisaal  of 
Judges  and  other  Government  ofiioials  in  No- 
vember, 1877.  On  February  7th,  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  passed  a  resolution  in  f&vor  of 
the  payment  of  the  public  creditors  on  the  au- 
thonty  of  votes  passed  by  the  Assembly  alone. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Berry,  the 
Premier,  said  it  was  intended  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  only  be  temporarily  operative.  He 
disclaimed  any  purpose  to  deprive  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  the  right  of  assenting  to  the 
appropriations.  On  February  18th  the  Assem- 
bly, by  a  vote  of  58  to  23,  adopted  a  motion 
presented  by  Mr.  Berry  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  in  consequence  of  the  unconstitutional 
course  taken  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  re- 
jecting the  appropriation  bill,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Council  on  the  21st  also  voted  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  in  reply  to  that  voted  by  the  As- 
sembly. A  compromise  was,  however,  brought 
about  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly, 

•  Januaiy  1, 18n.        t  For  1876.        t  Juoanr  ^  1876. 
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tliim  ending  the  politioat 
erisis  which  had  troubled 
the  oolonj  for  almofit  iix 
months.    Parliament  wu 

frorogncd  on  April  5th. 
t   assembled    again  on 
Jnlv  9th.  In  his  opening 
speech,  the  Governor  an- 
uoDDced    the    introdnc- 
tion  of  bills  Tor  a  new 
loan  for  pnblio  works, 
and  for  the  purchase  of 
Hobson's  Baj  Railway. 
The   Governor  alfto  an- 
nounced that  an  interaa- 
^onal  exhibition  wontd 
be    hold   in    Helbonrne 
in  1880.      The  Colonial 
Treaaarer  made  his  flnan- 
oial  statement  on  AoRiist 
16th.  TheactaalreTenne 
for  the  current  jear  was 
estimated  at  £4,9S1,718, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £0,13T,64S,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  £14G,929.     Tliia  defioienc;  waa  to  be 
eovered  bv  arrears  and  reooupmenta.    There 
were  aLto  to  be  loans  for  a  total  am'oant  of 
£9,000,000  for  ratlwajra  and  pablio  works.    In 
die  beginning  of  October  a  roinisterial  bill  for 
a  reform   of  the  Constitntion,   curtailing  the 
powers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  was  passed 
on  its  third  reading  in  the  Aaaemhlj  by  a  vote 
of  50  against  21. 

The  Parliament  of  Now  Sonth  Wales  waa 
opened  by  the  Governor  on  September  11th. 
Among  the  measares  to  he  introdnced  by  the 
Government  was  a  scheme  for  the  eODstrnctioD 
of  a  thousand  miles  of  railway. 

The  Soath  Australian  Miaistry  resigned  ia 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  a  new  cabinet 
was  formed,  romposed  as  follows:  Premier, 
Mr.  William  Morgan;  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Boudez ;  Minister  of  Education,  Hr.  Rowland 
Roes  ;  Oolonial  Treasarer,  Mr.  Mann. 

A  revolt  broke  out  among  the  natives  of  the 
French  colony  of  New  Caledonia  in  the  latter 
part  of  Jnne.  It  waa  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
■elEnrc  of  a  large  and  fertile  valley  in  which 
was  the  large  village  of  the  chief  Atid.  A  con- 
riderable  number  of  whites  were  massacred, 
bat  the  resistance  was  subdued  in  a  short  time. 

ADSTRO-HDNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 
empire  in  Central  Enrope.  Emperor,  Francis 
Joseph  I.,  bom  August  18,  1930 ;  ancoeoded 
his  nncle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1S49.  Ueir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
Archduke  Rudulphns,  bom  Angust  21,  186S. 

The  ministry  for  the  common  affairs  of  the 
Empire  consisted,  toward  the  dose  of  the  year 
1878,  of  Count  Andrassy,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  (appointed 
1871);  Baron  Leopold  Friedrich  von  Hofmaon, 
Vinister  of  the  Finances  of  the  Empire  (ap- 
pointed f876);  and  Connt  Arthar  Bylandt- 
Rheidt,  Minister  of  War  (appointed  1876). 

The  ministry  of  Ois-LeiuiBn  Anstria  wua  in 


1878composedof  Prince  Adolf  von  Aner^rg, 
President  (appointed  November,  1871) ;  J.  Laa- 
ser,  Freiherrvon  Zollheim,  Interior  (November, 
1871) ;  0.  von  Stromajr,  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction  (November,  1871);  Glaaer,  Jostioe 
p(ovemher,  1871);  J.  Rittor  von  Ohlumecky, 
Commerce  (appointed  in  November,  1871,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture ;  transferred  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Commerce  in  May,  1875) ;  Baron  von 
Pretis-Oagnodo,  Fmancea  (January,  1872);  Co- 
lonel Horst,  Defense  of  the  Country  (appointed 
pro  Urn.  November,  1871,  definitely  in  March, 
1872);  Connt  Mannafeld,  Agricultnre  (May, 
1875);  J.  Unger  (November,  1871)  and  Florian 
Zieraialkowski  (April,  1873),  ministers  with- 
out portfolio. 

Area  of  the  Monarchy,  240,346  square  miles; 
popnlation,  according  to  the  census  of*  1860, 
86,901,486.  The  area  of  Cis-Letthan  Anstria 
(the  land  represented  in  the  Reichsrath)  is 
116,608  sqnare  miles.  The  civil  population  at 
the  end  of  1876  was  officially  estimated  at 
21,760,887,  to  which  must  he  added  the  army, 
numbering  (close  of  1876)  177,448  persons; 
making  a  total  popnlation  of  21,944,836.  The 
estimate  is  based  npon  the  censns  of  December 
SI,  1869,  by  adding  the  average  percentage  of 
increase.  The  civil  population  was  distributed 
among  the  different  crown  lands  as  follows : 
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or  the  total  DDmber  of  children  bom,  18,719 
were  Btill-born,  oaA  of  these  18,781  were  legit- 
imatoand  1,988  iltegitiinBte.  Of  the  live-bom 
children,  716,677  were  legitimate  and  10S,518 
illegitimate.  Of  the  total  namber  of  children 
bora,  440,074  were  males  and  412,662  Females. 
Of  tJie  total  number  ot  deaths,  866,429  were 
of  males  and  S24,40G  of  females.  In  regard  to 
age,  28  males  and  84  females  were  upward  of 
100  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

The  nninber  of  profesaors  and  atnilenta  tm- 
olnsive  of  non-matriculated  hearers)  was  in 
1876  as  follows: 


P.*-™- 

»„.. 

CamOTltt. 

S9 

H 

j™W 

" 

The  AoBtrian  Eeicharath,  iramediatelj  npon 
reaaaerabling  after  the  holidays,  disenssed  the 
measm'es  proposed  hy  the  Cabinet  for  the 
Av*gl«ieh  or  compromise  with  Hangar;.  Con- 
ferencea  were  held  daring  Janaar;  between 
the  Aostrian  and  Hungarian  Ministere,  to  ar- 
range the  differences  atill  eiiating  with  regard 
to  the  renewal  of  tlie  commercial  and  caatoins 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  An  un- 
derstanding was  finally  come  to  on  all  but  one 
point — the  incrense  of  the  import  duties  on 
articles  of  conanmption,  especially  coffee  and 
petroleum,  devised  with  a  view  to  increape  the 
revenue.  The  Austrian  Ministry,  though  in 
favor.of  the  higher^ tax,  did  not  think  it  could 
carry  it  through  the  llonse,  while  the  Hunga- 
rian Ministers,  for  their  Government,  declared 
they  could  noit  consent  to  another  change  in 
the  existing  agreement,  aince  it  would  endan- 

•  In  ISTd 
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ger  the  passing  of  the  tariff  in  the  Diet,  where 
these  fiscal  impusta  were  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  increase  of  duties  on  teitile 
fabrics,  of  which  Austrian  industry  had  almost 
the  eiclnaive  benefit.  On  January  26th  the 
Aastrion  Ministers  had  a  conference  with  the 
presidents  of  the  clubs  of  the  different  parlia- 
mentary factions.  Three  of  the  clubs,  oon- 
taining  the  niaioritj  of  those  who  are  called 
supporters  of  the  GoTemineot,  refnsed  to  ac- 
cept the  bill.  This  conference  was  regarded 
as  decisive  by  the  Ministers,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  26th,  they  tendered  their  resig- 
nations in  a  body.  The  Emperor  acceptM 
them,  but  requested  the  Ministers  to  retain 
office  pending  the  appointment  of  their  aao- 
cessors.  On  February  6,  Prince  Anersperg, 
in  the  Honse,  read  a  letter  from  the  Emperor. 
calling  upon  the  Cabinet  to  resume  office,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  cod- 
cluding  the  compromise  with  Hungary.  The 
Minister  stated  that  the  Emperor  had  taken 
this  step  otily  after  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  new 
Ministry  which  could  give  sufficient  guarantees 
for  the  passage  of  the  compromise  as  adopted 
by  the  two  Governments.  In  concluirion,  he 
said  that  the  Government  hod  felt  itself  bonnd, 
in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  sitaation,  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  and  begged 
the  House  to  hasten  the  discussion  of  the  com- 

gomiaa  hills.  On  February  16,  the  Lower 
ouse  of  the  Beichsrath  resolved  by  a  large 
majority  to  proceed  to  the  special  debate  upon 
the  costoms  tariff,  and  on  the  ISth,  by  a  vote 
of  IGS  to  130,  passed  the  bill,  imposing  a  daty 
of  20  florins  on  coffee.  This  waa  an  important 
victory  for  the  Ministry,  as  the  duty  on  coffee 
was  the  one  which  was  most  bitterly  opposed 
in  the  Reichsrath,  and  which  therefore  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  negotiations  for  a  compro- 
mise to  an  end. 

On  March  Bth,  Prince  Aoersperg  stated  in 
the  Lower  House  that  the  Government  had 
made  searching  investigation  into  the  reported 
execution  of  Polish  snbjects  of  Austria  by  the 
Bussian  aathorities,  the  result  being  that  the 
statements  in  question  were  totally  nncon- 
firmed.  On  the  aobject  of  the  proposed  Ber- 
lin Congress,  he  declared  that  it  only  aimed 
at  the  final  settlement  of  Eastern  aflwrs,  and 
that  it  was  in  that  sense  that  the  Austrian 
Government  had  issued  invitations  to  the  Pow- 
ers. Every  other  subject  was  therefore,  he 
said,  eiclnded  from  European  discussion. 

The  budget  was  diaonssed  in  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Reichsrath  on  March  28th ;  and  in  re- 

fly  to  the  remarks  of  several  speakers,  Baron 
retis,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  said  that  be 
had  njany  years  ago  warned  the  Bouse  and  the 
puhlio  against  taking'  a  too  sanguine  view  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  country.  The 
Government  would,  however,  be  able  aoon  to 
make  the  revenue  and  expenditure  balance, 
provided  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  take 
upon  themselves  fresh  sacrifices  fur  the  defense 
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of  the  honor  and  prestige  of  tbe  Empire.  Even  for  the  protection  of  the  interosta  of  the - 
this  tatter  event  oonid  do  no  more  than  defer  Monarohj.  The  sum  asked  for,  however,  was 
for  a  short  time  the  attainment  of  the  object  not  to  be  expended  in  completing  the  eqnip- 
in  view;  and  be  caatiuned  hia  hearers  not  to  ment  of  the  armf.  U  was  Intended  to  afford 
believe  for  one  single  instant  in  the  word  the  Oovernnient  the  means  hj  which,  at  the 
"  bankrupt."  There  wag,  he  said,  no  jastid-  right  time  and  on  ite  own  responsibility,  it 
oation  at  all  for  applying  sach  a  term  to  tlie  might  "  talie  such  meaanres  as,  bj  the  prompt 
financial  position  of  Austro-Unngary.  The  utiUzation  of  the  advantages  for  which  the  or- 
Bndget  and  Financial  law  for  18TS,  as  well  as  ganization  of  the  army  i»  alone  fitted,  to  in- 
the  bill  proloDging  the  prm^itorium  of  the  com-  sure  the  Mcaarchy  sgunst  all  danger  and  Bar- 
promise  with  Hungary  until  the  end  of  May,  prise."  In  the  afternoon  Count  Andrassy 
was  adopted  on  the  following  day  without  de-  mode  a  statement  to  the  Delegations,  explain- 
bate.  ing  the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  this 
The  Anstrian  and  nungarian  Delegations  statement  he  said  that  in  pursuing  its  eiertiona 
met  on  March  Tth.  On  the  6th  the  Govern-  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy  by 
meat  preseDled  to  both  Delegations  a  bill  au-  pacinc  means,  the  Government  could  not  ab- 
thorizing  an  extra  credit  of  60,000,000  florins,  stain  from  teking  care  that  if  the  worst  shonld 


The  preamble  stated  that  in  the  present  posi-    happen    the    necessary  measures   should 
tioa  of  affurs  it  was  not  impossible  that  ex-    adopted ;    for    this   reason    the  Qovernment 
traordinary  measures  might  have  to  be  taken    asked  for  60,000,000  florins.    With  regard  to 


the  attitude  of  the  other  Powers,  it  might  a  confldential  character,  and  not  intended  to 

safely  be  stated  that  Austria's  interests  in  the  be  entered    in  tlie  protocol  of   the  sittine. 

Ea*t  were  at  the  present  time  identical  with  Coudt  Andraasy  in  his  replies  dwelt  especially 

those  of  Europe,  and  were  on  all  sides  recog-  npon  the  question  of  an  Anstrian  occupation 

nized  as  such.     How  fur  other  Powers  would  of  Bosnis,  which  he  described  as  not  com- 

go  in  protecting  those  interests  coold  not  be  prised  within  the  wms  of  the  Anatro-Hunga- 

determined,  and  the  programme  of  the  Gov-  rian  Government.     He  pointed  out  that  to 

emment  conld  not  be  made  the  subject  of  dis-  guard  against  surprise  was  not  the  motive, 

oussion   before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  but  only  one  of  the  motives  of  the  demand 

He  specified  in  detail  what  he  understood  for  a  grant  of  60,000,000  florins,  and  he  added 

under  the  name  of   Aostro-Bongarian  inter-  that  communication  was  made  to  Bcssia  of 

csts,  and  what  changes  could  not  be  permitted  what  constituted  the  interests  of  the  Austro- 

by  Austria-Hungary.  Hungarian  Monarchy  before  the  outbreak  of 

In  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Budget  Com-  the  war,   and   that  the  Russian  Government 

mittee  of  the  Austrian  Delegation,  Connt  An-  acknowledged    that  the  statement  was  well 

draw;  gave  fnrther  inrormation  as  to  Eastern  founded.     He  also  entered  into  details  in  an- 

affaira,   and  replied  to  several   qnestlons  nd-  swcring  the  questions  put  to  him- as  to  the 

dressed  to  him  by  various  delegates  asking  for  objects  of  the  partial  mobilization  projected  in 

explanations  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  of  June,  1877,  and  with  regard  to  tiie  eapport 
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which  the  Government  anticipated  from  the  this  measure,  to   the  amount  of  60,000,000 

other  European  Powers  at  the  Congress.    He  florins.   In  the  Austrian  Delegation  the  debate 

emphatically  denied  that  it  had  been  intended  was  continued  until  the  2l8t,  and  after  some 

to  ask  for  provision  for  a  mobilization  without  remarks  from  Count  Andrassj,  who  said  that 

any  mobilization  being  effected ;  and  he  fur-  the  vote  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  posi- 

ther  declared   that  the  Government  by  no  tion  of  the  Monarchy  as  a  great  power,  the 

means  contemplated  ordering  a  mobilization  grant  of  60,000,000  florins  was  adopted  by  a 

of  the  army  as  soon  as  the  grant  of  60,000,000  vote  of  89  to  20. 

florins  had  been  approved.  It  certainly  re-  On  May  28th  Count  Andrassy  read  a  state- 
quired  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  show-  ment  to  the  Austrian  Delegation  explaining 
ing  the  world  that  the  Monarchy  was  capable  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  the  credit 
of  protecting  its  interests  in  a  practical  man-  vote  of  60,000,000  florins  was  to  be  employed, 
ner;  but  to  institute  a  military  force  in  He  said  that,  even  though  an  agreement  were 
presence  of  the  Congress,  from  whose  delib-  established  upon  European  questions,  compli- 
erations  a  satisfactory  understanding  was  an-  cations  might  arise  which  would  imperil  Aus- 
ticipated  by  all — to  appear  before  it  at  great  trian  interests.  It  was  intended  shortly  to  re- 
cost  in  a  state  of  warlike  preparation,  only  enforce  Ihe  troops  in  Dalmatia  and  Transyl- 
yltimately  to  disarm — would  be  a  proceeding  vania,  and  possibly  to  make  other  dispositions 
for^which  the  Government  could  not  assume  for  the  protection  of  the  communications, 
the  responsibility.  To  those  who  maintained  There  was  a  prospect  of  the  early  meeting  of 
that  it  was  too  late  to  mobilize,  he  should  feel  a  Congress,  and  the  Government  would  use 
inclined  rather  to  reply  that  he  considered  it  their  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  peace  of  Eu- 
much  too  soon.  In  connection  with  this  ques-  rope,  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Men- 
tion, he  gave  a  denial  to  all  the  newspaper  archy. 

statements  of  actual  measures  of  mobilization  On  May  29th  Count  Andrassy  answered  the 
having  been  taken,  of  the  ordre  de  hataille  question  put  to  him  in  the  Delegations  about 
having  been  drawn  up,  etc.,  all  which  reports  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  In  both  bodies  the 
were  absolutely  unfounded.  question  was  the  same — namely,  whether  the 
On  March  12th  the  Hungarian  Delegation  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  indicate  the 
passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  bill  of  credit  points  he  deemed  incompatible  with  Austrian 
brought  in  by  the  Government.  At  the  first  interests,  and  the  modification  or  eventual  abo- 
sitting  on  the  10th,  the  members  of  the  various  lition  of  which  he  had  set  himself  as  a  task ; 
fractions  of  the  opposition  represented  in  the  the  answer  likewise  was  almost  identical  in 
Delegation  determined  to  make  their  vote  de-  both  Delegations.  The  first  and  main  conten- 
pendent  on  the  explanations  of  the  Minister  tion  of  the  Government  was  that  what  should 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to  questions  they  follow  the  war  was  a  real,  not  a  nominal  peace, 
would  put ;  but  while  doing  so  they  wished  it  and  that  what  was  done  should  not  conceal  tlie 
to  be  understood  that,  even  though  they  were  germs  of  further  disturbance  and  future  com- 
not  ready  to  vote  the  money  in  the  form  de-  plications.  From  this  point  of  view  the  extent 
manded,  still,  whatever  might  be  the  differ-  which  Bulgaria  was  to  have,  according  to  the 
ences  of  opinion  between  the  Government  and  treaty,  was  open  to  great  objections.  Neither 
individual  members  of  the  Delegation,  the  mo-  Austria-Hungary  nor  any  other  Power  in  Eu- 
ment  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country  rope  could  well  be  opposed  to  the  progress  and 
were  at  stake,  the  Ministry  might  reckon  upon  advancement  of  those  regions,  but  a  large,  com- 
the  support  of  all  parties.  After  hearing,  pact  State  there  in  favor  of  one  nationality  at 
therefore,  the  explanations  of  the  Minister,  the  expense  of  others  was  itself  too  artificial  a 
all  those  who  had  previously  deferred  their  creation,  containing  no  guarantees  of  stability 
vote  gave  it  in  favor  of  the  grant  of  60,000,000  whatever.  No  European  Power  could  well 
florins,  in  the  form  which  the  reporter  chosen  stand  up  for  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
by  the  majority  had  proposed.  This  form  was  integrity  and  the  statiu  quo  in  Turkey,  because 
somewhat  different  from  that  suggested  by  the  it  could  scarcely  take  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
Government ;  for  while  the  latter  merely  an-  bility  for  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
thorized  the  common  Ministry,  in  case  of  ur-  in  the  interest  of  every  Power  that  what  re- 
gent and  unavoidable  necessity,  to  provide  for  mained  to  Turkey  should  be  provided  with  the 
any  extraordinary  expenditure  required  by  the  conditions  absolutely  necessary  for  its  exist- 
army  to  the  extent  of  60,000,000  florins,  the  ence,  and  from  this  point  of  view  likewise  the 
other  declared  that  in  case  Eastern  affairs  Bulgaria  of  the  treaty  was  objectionable.  An- 
should  render  the  mobilization  of  the  army  other  objection  referred  to  clause  8  of  the  treaty, 
absolutely  and  urgently  necessary  for  the  pur-  which  relates  to  the  transition  period  and  con- 
pose  of  more  energetically  defending  the  in-  tains  the  stipulation  for  a  two  years'  occupa- 
terestsof  the  Monarchy,  the  common  Ministry,  tion  of  Bulgaria,  a  correspondingly  long  oocu- 
while  bound  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  legisla-  pation  of  Roumania,  and  right  of  way  through 
tive  bodies  for  their  cooperation,  was  author-  that  country.  Now,  this  time  was  much  longer 
ized  in  concert  with  the  two  Ministries  of  Aus-  than  was  required.  Apart  from  all  other  con- 
tria  and  Hungary  to  incur  meanwhile,  on  its  siderations,  so  lengthy  an  occupation  would 
own  responsibility,  the  expenses  required  for  create  a  state  of  uncertainty  tending  to  perpet- 
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uate  tbe  disqaietade  from  whioh  Europe  had  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Delegationa 

already  suffered  long  enough.    Tbe  third  ob-  met  in  Pesth  on  November  7th.    In  reply  to 

Jection  referred  to  the  too  great  extension  of  an  address  from  the  Delegations  the  Emperor 

the  small  neighboring  States.    Not  only  was  it  said : 

not  against  the  interests  of  Austria- Hungary  j^    .^^    -  .,    ^^..  .^^,  «.»,;«*,  ««^u.  ^^«  ;«  ♦i.^ 

,,    X  2l                         'xi        I-     ij    •                     J  In  View  01  the  greEt  task  wnicn  awaits  you  in  the 

that  these  communities  should   improve  and  present  session,  I  receive  with  double  satisfaction 

better  their  condition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  assuruuces  of  your  loyal  aentlments.    The  sit- 

this  country  had  cooperated  at  the  Conference  nation  was  an  earnest  one  when  tbe  Delegations  last 

with  those  who  urged  that  Montenegro  should  assembled.     Events  in  the  Eut  had  4Kitered  into 

»A<./%:nA  a^»«A  :*.A«^»a<%  ^#  4^A».;4-^»»^ .  kr.*  A<irfAn  »  decwive  phase :  we  stood  on  the  eve  of  a  Congress 

receive  some  increase  of  territory ;  but  exten-  ^^^^  ^J"^^  ^^.^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^l^^  ^^^  into  bar- 

sion  must  neither  be  m  such  measure  nor  in  mony  with  the  requirements  of  the  European  bal- 

snch  a  direction  as  to  interfere  with  Austria^s  anoe  of  power,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  Mon- 

natural  lines  of  communication  with  the  East,  archy,  which  were  olosely  affected.    With  a  patriot- 

and  be,  as  it  were,  a  stimulus  to  further  aspi-  i««  deserving  my  thanks,  ^  that  earnest  moment 

»««^:^«.«  ^a1^«u«^^  4.^  «««-«>  ^^»^:»,.»i  ^:.^.,L  the  means  were  jriven  my  Government  which  cn- 

rations  calculated  to  cause  contmual  disquie-  ^^j^^  ^  ^^  make  its  influence  successfully  felt  in 

tude  and  agitation.     In  pointing  out  these  ob-  both  directions  during  and  after  the  Congress.    It 

lections,  the  Minister  said  he  only  wished  to  is  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  me  that  the 

indicate  the  general  direction  he  had  followed  Congress  succeeded  in  averting  the  imminent  dan- 

and  would  adhere  to  without  any  mental  re-  f^itmi»o%eT^aty'ofB^^^^^^^^^^ 

servation  at  the  Congress.    He  had  given  frank  Government  will  loyally  stand  up,  is  calculated  tb 

expression  to  these  views  m  St.  Petersburg  and  effectually  prevent  the  return  of  the  dangers  which 

elsewhere.  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  and  our  own  inter> 

On  May  25th  the  Austrian  Government  oc-  •«*••    The  Powers  assembled  in  BerUn  decided  that 

cupied,  at  the  requ^tof  the  Turkish  Go.ern-  k^^^oTr^b^ufd  t^fn^r  t°«'Att?oVu"n^ 

ment^  the  fortress  of  Ada  Kaleh  on  the  Dan-  g^ry.    i  accepted  this  task ;  but  I  regret  that,  In 

ube.     The  fortress  is  situated  on   an  island  consequence  of  the  deep-rooted  oonfhsion  in  the  in- 

whioh  extends  along  the  Austrian  bank  of  the  ternal  state  of  those  countries,  it  was  not  possible 

Danube,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  '^  ?*"y  °"\^^«  ^""'^  of  occupation  peacefulfy.  The 

«»oii  Kl<>,«/.k   ^$  ^u^  «:««« .    ^\.i\^  *uJ  .««;«  resistance,  however,  which  anarchical  elements  op- 

small  branch  of  the  nver ;   whUe  the  mam  ^^^^^  to  our  good  intentions  yielded  in  a  short  tirAe 

stream  lies  between  it  and  the  Servian  shore  to  the  bravery  of  my  troops.    On  this  occasion  the 

opposite.     The  island  till   the  middle  of  the  army,  based  on  ^nend  liability  to  military  service, 

last  century  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  terri-  "t^wd  the  test  brilliantly.    I  congratulate  you  on  iu 

tory,  and  not  only  does  most  of  the  fortress  su<h»m,  gentlemen,  as  represenUtives  of  those  peo- 

J  J  ^^  «vw  x,M^j  «v^o  «*v«w  vx   vuv  tviiu  <»»  j^^  ^^^  ^jj^  midst  of  whom  the  army  has  issued, 

date  from  that  time,  but  even  some  of  the  mj^  likewise  as  members  of  those  representotive 

or^nal  guns  remain.  bodies  who  have  supp^orted  my  Qovemment  with 

The  session  of  the  Austrian  Delegation  was  discrimination  end  patriotbm  in  tlie  development  of 

closed  on  June  8th  after  the  common  budget,  the  defensive  power  of  the  Monarchy.    The  prompt 

amn.nT«f{wt»   ♦«   tCkaanoAna  4i^.:»o    "k«^    ix^^n  and  thorou|(h  solution  of  our  military  task  has  freed 

amounting  to  106,678,466  florma,  h^  been  thepopuladonsofBosnUand  Ileraegovinafromthe 

passed.     Ihe   Austrian  Keichsrath,  after  the  terrorism  of  agitators,  and  has  made  it  possible  for 

passage  of  the  compromise  bill  (see  Hunoabt)  me  to  order  the  recall  of  a  considerable  portion  of 

was  closed  on  June  28th.  the  army  of  occupation.    It  will  now  be  tne  earnest 

In  the  beginning  of  July  Freiherr  von  Zoll-  epdeavor  of  my  government  ^f  .^^"""^nixe  the  sao- 

1.^;^   +1,/^  r«?o  T  »UK<.,«  Tkf  :«;«+^«  ^^  *\.^  t«*«»:^-  rifloes  demanded  by  this  task  with  the  financial  con- 

heun,  the  Cis-Leithan  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ^j^i^^  ^f  ^^^  Monafchy,  and  to  hasten  the  time  when 

resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Prmce  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Henegovina  may 

Auersperg  was  temporarily  intrusted  with  the  be  supported  by  the  revenues  of  these  countries, 

department  The  hope  that  this  will  succeed  appears  all  the  bet- 

On  July  30th  the  Austrian  amy,  in  accord-  ZXVt  ^^^."^^^^l  Vl^tlrplar^l 

ance  with  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Ber-  ^y^^  sacrifices  demanded  of  you ;   great  historical 

lin,  entered  Bosnia.     (See  Tubket.)  events,  to  prevent  which  lay  not  in  the  power  of 

The  Keichsrath  reassembled  on  October  22d.  any  single  State,  have  claimed  from  the  Monarchy 

In  the  Lower  House  the  Prewdent  thanked  the  unusual  exertions ;  but  I  am  animated  by  the  con- 

army  for  its  bravery,  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  Sf^erimittLV^^^^^ 

and  his  remarks  were  received  with  loud  cheers,  equal  to  the  gn-eatness  of  the  historical  occasion.    I 

The  Austrian  estimates  for  1879,  which  were  am  convinced  that  you  will  unite  vour  efforts  with 

distributed  to  the  members,  showed  a  reduc-  those  of  my  Government  in  order  that  the  work  be- 

tion  of  12,000,000  florins  in  the  expenditure,  »^./°  *^«  I'^^T^^ ^Ll^^S^S^^^^til^^^^ 

-.^.1  ->  ^^^-L-.-J  ^r  A  Ann  AAA  ii     •   «  •     »u  penty  and  dignity  of  the  Monarchy  may  be  happily 

and  a  decrease  of  4,000,000  florins  in  the  rev-  {erm&iated.    In  this  firm  confidence,  1  wish  yoi 

anue,  as  compared  with  1878.  tueceas  in  your  work  and  greet  you  heartily. 
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BACK,  GEORGE. 


BAPTISTS. 


B 


BACK,  Sir  George,  Admiral,  a  distin- 
guished  Arctic  navigator,  died  on  Sunday,  June 
28d,  at  the  age  of  81.  Born  in  1796  he  entered 
the  royal  imvy  in  1808,  and  the  following  year 
was  taken  prisoner  hy  the  French  and  kept  in 
captivity  for  five  years.  In  1819  he  accom- 
panied Franklin  on  his  hazardous  expedition 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine, and  thence  eastward  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  America.  During  this  journey  of 
over  1,000  miles,  on  foot  and  in  canoes,  with 
the  mercury  often  57°  below  zero.  Back  dis- 
played consummate  fortitude  and  the  highest 
degree  of  sagacity ;  indeed,  Franklin  attributed 
to  the  personal  exertions  of  Back  the  ultimate 
safety  of  the  expedition.  He  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  1821.  In  1825  he  was  again 
with  Franklin  in  the  Arctic  regions,  seeking 
to  make  the  northwest  passage.  Agun,  the 
safe  return  of  the  expedition  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  Back's  fertility  of  resource  and 
indomitable  force  of  will.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1825.  In  1883 
he  commanded  an  expedition  to  search  for  Sir 
John  Ross,  then  in  the  north-polar  regions. 
He  was  again  in  the  Arctic  seas  in  the  year 
18d6~'87.  On  his  return  to  England  he  retired 
from  active  service.  He  was  kmghted  in  1889 ; 
attained  flag  rank  in  1857,  and  the  rank  of 
admiral  in  1867. 

BAPTISTS.  I.  Reoulab  Baptists  in  the 
UmTED  States. — The  whole  number  of  asso- 
ciations in  1878  was  1,048;  number  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  churches  by  baptism,  102,292 ; 
total  increase  of  members  during  the  year, 
91,889;  number  of  Sunday  schools,  10,422; 
of  ofBcers  and  teachers  in  the  same,  96,- 
850 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  806,817 ;  total 
amount  of  benevolent  contributions,  $4,818,- 
888.77.  The  ten  theological  institutions  re- 
turned 40  instructors,  with  459  students,  all 
preparing  for  the  ministry ;  property  valued  at 
11,845,547,  and  endowment  funds  of  $1,860.- 
545,  from  which  $57,127  of  income  were  real- 
ized. Thirty-one  colleges  and  universities  re- 
turned 264  instructors,  of  whom  42  were  wo- 
men, and  4,798  students,  of  whom  850  were 
women,  and  578  were  studying  for  the  minis- 
try. The  property  of  these  institutions  was 
valued  at  $7,465,691,  and  their  aggregate  en- 
dowment funds  were  $8,807,770,  yielding  an- 
nual incomes  amoxmting  to  $175,628.  The 
number  of  academies,  seminaries,  institutes,  and 
female  coUeges  returned  in  the  ^^  Year  Book  " 
is  46,  with  285  instructors,  of  whom  172  were 
women,  and  4,286  students,  of  whom  2,556 
were  women,  and  862  were  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  These  schools  returned  a  total  prop- 
erty valuation  of  $2,892,585,  and  ten  of  them 
had  endowment  funds  amounting  to  $852,000, 
and  yielding  a  total  income  of  $10,450. 


The  foUowingis  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Regular  Baptist  churches  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  given  in  the  "American 
Baptist  Year  Book"  for  1878 : 


STATES  AND  TERBITO- 
RIBS. 


AkbaoMu 

AriumBas 

Gallfoniia 

Colorodo 

Oonnectiont 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dtatrict  of  ColnmbU. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonn 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Mew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexloo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Or^ron 

Pennsylyanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utsh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Chard^M. 

OrdAliMd 
minktan. 

1,426 

665 

998 

467 

108 

78 

24 

12 

119 

186 

IS 

14 

11 

18 

81 

29 

276 

184 

2,608 

1,829 

1 

1 

048 

698 

556 

-  858 

90 

87 

898 

880 

854 

196 

1,668 

868 

716 

416 

261 

184 

48 

83 

290 

827 

824 

298 

148 

99 

1,806 

889 

1,954 

876 

144 

80 

8 

8 

86 

98 

178 

208 

1 

1 

879 

780 

1,726 

841 

618 

447 

60 

48 

626 

487 

62 

72 

916 

659 

1,278 

787 

1,204 

681 

1 

1 

112 

95 

1,226 

640 

14 

14 

867 

184 

198 

127 

8 

2 

28,908 

14,690 

UmaHmt. 


88366 

44,619 

6,111 

1,026 

20,640 

427 

1,626 

10,061 

17,918 

90^806 

20 

68364 

41,611 

^295 

28,479 

14^20 

166,086 

68,061 

20,628 

7,60T 

49,410 

25,889 

6397 

118,909 

91,058 

8,788 

68 

0,044 

81,786 

20 

118,060 

156,776 

47,646 

8,886 

68320 

10,420 

107,669 

107,416 

67,176 

16 

9,660 

184,026 

826 

28,728 

28386 


2,024324 


The  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
societies  of  the  United  States  were  held  at  Oleve* 
land,  Ohio,  beginning  with  that  of  the  Amsri-. 
eon  BaptUt  Publication  Society^  which  held  its 
fifty-fourth  meeting  May  28th.  The  receipts 
of  this  Society  for  the  year  have  been  $264,059 
in  the  business  department,  and  $40,551  in 
the  missionary  department;  in  all,  $804,610. 
Twenty-two  new  publications  had  been  issued, 
making  the  whole  number  of  works  on  the 
catalogues  of  the  Society^s  publications  1,151., 
The  total  issues  of  the  year  were  equal  to  805,- 
727,245  pages  18mo,  and  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1824  the  Society  had  published  86,664,- 
128  copies  of  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  -4mm- 
can  Baptiit  Home  Mimon  Society  was  held 
May  29th.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  tiie 
year  had  been  $175,209,  showing  a  falling  off 
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of  $14,614  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  mended  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  the 

disbarseinents  had  been  $174,119.    The  in-  Northern  churches. 

debtedness  was  now  $45,483,  having  increased  The  anniversary  of  the  WamarCs  Baptist 
$4,980  daring  the  year.  There  were  222  mis-  Borne  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  29th. 
8ionarie»iinderappointmentof  the  Society,  who  The  report  dealt  chiefly  with  the  history  of 
reported  19,140  persons  in  the  Sunday  scliools  the  organization  of  the  Society,  which  was 
under  their  care,  and  had  baptized  1,884  per-  effected  February  1,  1877.  Its  object  is  to 
sons.  The  churches  aided  by  the  Society  had  cooperate  with  the  American  Baptist  Home 
contributed  $5,911  to  benevolent  objects.  A  Missionary  Society.  Its  total  receipts  for  the 
new  school  for  freedmen  had  been  opened  at  year  had  been  $6,887,  and  its  expenditures 
Natchez,  Miss.,  making  the  whole  number  of  $8,401.56.  Auxiliaries  had  been  formed  in 
schools  for  the  education  of  preachers  and  fourteen  States  and  Territories,  and  contribn- 
teachers  among  these  people  eight,  with  85  tions  had  been  received  from  nearly  every 
teachers  and  1,056  students.  The  property  of  Northern  State.  The  Society  had  nine  mis- 
the  schools  was  all  paid  for,  and  free  from  en-  sionaries  in  the  field — ^five  in  the  Southern 
cumbrances.  Applications  had  been  made  for  States  and  four  among  the  American  Indians, 
an  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  which  the  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  three 
Board,  for  want  of  means,  had  seldom  been  societies  of  Baptist  women,  organized  for  the 
able  to  grant.  A  school  had  been  asked  for  in  promotion  of  foreign  missions,  the  Society  of 
Alabama,  which  could  not  be  provided  for  the  the  East,  the  Society  of  the  West,  and  the  So- 
same  reason.  This  Society  has  been  assigned  eiety  of  the  Pacific  Coast^  was  held  at  Cleve- 
by  the  Government  to  the  charge  of  the  Union  land,  Ohio,  May  80th.  The  Society  of  the 
Mission  in  the  Indian  Territory,  embracing  East  reported  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Ohoctaws,  Ghickasaws,  and  $2,000,  and  under  its  care  in  the  Asiatic  mis- 
Seminoles,  numbering  56,700  persons ;  and  it  sions,  24  missionaries,  25  Bible-readers,  and 
has  also  churches  among  the  Delawares,  Sacs  84  schools,  with  884  pupils.  The  Society  em- 
and  Foxes,  Ottawas,  Nez  Percys,  and  Miamis.  braced  618  circles  and  99  mission  hands ;  its 
A  resolution  was  adopted  remonstrating  against  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $14,818 ;  and  it 
the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  had  had  ten  missionaries  under  appointment, 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  that  of  War,  and  sustained  two  schools  at  Ongole. 
except  under  the  guarantee  that  the  Indians  The  twenty-third  meeting  of  the  Southern 
should  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  Baptist  Convention  was  held  at  Nashville, 
the  religious  associations  under  which  the  re-  Tenn.,  beginning  May  9th.  The  Bev.  J.  P. 
cent  policy  of  the  Government  had  placed  them.  Boyoe,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  report  of  the 
The  mission  among  the  Chinese  in  California  Foreign  Mission  Board  showed  that  its  total 
had  been  carried  on  in  codperation  with  one  receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources  had  been 
of  the  churches  in  San  Francisco.  This  ar-  $85,710.45,  of  which  $1,128  had  been  con- 
rangement  would  cease  in  July,  when  the  Board  tributed  for  the  fun^  for  the  chapel  in  Rome, 
hoped  to  put  the  work  in  char^  of  a  suitably  The  expenditures  had  been  $22,182.41,  divided 
qualified  missionary.  The  missionary  work  among  missions  in  Europe,  China,  and  Africa, 
among  the  German  populations  in  the  United  The  Board  possessed  an  mvested  fund  of  $18,- 
States  was  carried  on  in  codperation  with  the  200,  and  owed  debts  of  $4,500.  A  church  had 
Eastern  and  Western  German  Baptist  Confer-  been  bought  for  the  Italian  mission  in  Rome, 
encea,  which  bore  one  half  the  expense.  The  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Society  also  labored  among  the  Scandinavians  University  of  Rome,  for  the  sum  of  $28,500 
and  the  French.  The  appointment  of  a  super-  in  gold,  to  be  paid  within  six  months.  Five 
iutendent  of  missions  to  freedmen,  and  coOp-  thousand  dollars  were  still  needed  to  complete 
eration  with  the  Southern  Baptists  in  promot-  the  payment,  and  an  equal  amount  wonld  be 
mg  ministers*  institutes  among  the  freedmen,  required  to  complete  certain  improvements 
were  approved.  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  in  the 
The  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  church.  The  sum  of  $7,500  was  obtained  in 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  the  Convention.  The  receipts  of  the  Home 
May  80th.  The  whole  amount  paid  in  to  the  Mission  Board  had  been  $11,949,  and  the  sum 
treasury  of  the  Society  during  the  year  had  of  $4,585.76  had  been  paid  to  missionaries, 
been  $278,728,  of  which  $18,044  was  for  addi-  Thirty-seven  churches  and  75  other  stations 
tions  to  the  invested  funds.  The  sum  appli-  had  been  supplied,  and  89  Sunday  schools  con- 
cable  to  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  ducted,  with  112  teachers  and  1,228  pupils.  A 
of  the  year  was  $217,992,  but  the  expenditure  report  was  made  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
had  exceeded  this  sum,  and  the  treasury  was  of  education  among  the  Indians.  An  offer  of 
in  debt  $26,489.  There  were  140  missionaries  land  had  been  made  to  the  Board  for  the  ad- 
eroployed  in  Burmah,  Assam,  the  Telugu  conn-  vancement  of  this  work,  which  the  Board  was 
try,  China,  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  advised  to  accept,  with  the  view  of  establish- 
and  Spain,  with  956  native  helpers ;  and  they  ing  a  manual-labor  school.  The  duty  of  the 
reported  798  diurches  and  68,145  members.  Convention  toward  the  colored  people  was  the 
The  enterprise  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con-  subject  of  a  special  report,  which  repeated  a 
vention  in  buying  a  church  at  Rome  was  com-  recommendation  made  in  the  previous  year 
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that  ministers^  institates  be  organized  among 
these  people,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Conven- 
tion give  their  special  attention  to  the  saiue, 
and  ^vised  that  the  ciroalation  of  religious 
literature  among  them  and  their  instruction  in 
denominational  doctrines  be  looked  after.  The 
Convention  commended  the  organization  of 
woman^s  missionary  societies,  and  advised 
that  thej  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  regular 
boards  for  home  and  foreign  missions.  Prog- 
ress was  reported  on  the  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  formerly  at  Greenville,  8.  0.,  now 
at  Louisville,  Ky,  The  churches  of  Kentucky 
had  undertaken  to  raise  the  sum  of  $800,000 
for  the  endowment  of  the  seminary,  provided 
the  otiier  Southern  States  would  raise  $200,000. 
The  sum  of  $284,000  had  been  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  between  $65,000  and  $70,000  in  the 
other  States.  The  seminary  had  been  attended 
during  the  year  by  about  ninety  students,  and 
had  graduated  five  in  the  full  course  and  four 
in  the  English  courses. 

A  National  Colored  Baptist  Convention  met 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  6th,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
education  among  the  members  of  the  colored 
churches  in  the  South.  Delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Virginia,  and  Indiana.  The  Rev.  N.  G.  Merry, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  presided.  A  constitution 
was  adopted  for  a  ^^  National  Colored  Bap- 
tist Missionary  and  Educational  Convention," 
which  shall  hold  annual  meetings,  and  tlie  ob- 
jects of  which  were  declared  to  be :  *^  1st,  the 
establishment  of  a  book  depository  and  reli- 
gious publishing  house;  2d,  cooperation  with 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
in  its  work  of  eaucatiug  the  f reedmen ;  and 
8d,  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  religious 
newspaper  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  the  col- 
ored Baptist  chnrches.'*  Arrangements  were 
made  to  publish  an  address  to  the  white  Bap- 
tists of  the  North  and  South,  setting  forth  the 
appreciation  entertained  by  the  Convention  of 
the  assistance  which  they  had  given  to  the  col- 
ored people,  and  requesting  a  continuance  of 
their  liberality ;  and  an  address  to  the  colored 
Baptist  churches,  North  and  South,  urging  them 
to  encourage  a  higher  standard  of  religious 
worship,  and  to  recognize  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  education  and  morality  among  their 
people.  The  organization  of  a  firm  to  be  known 
as  tne  Colored  Baptist  Repository  and  Publish- 
ing Company  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  religious  literature,  was  determined 
upon.  The  "  Baptist  Herald,"  Paducah,  Ky., 
was  designated  as  the  organ  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

II.  Fbebwill  Baptist  Church. — ^The  statis- 
tics of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Church  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  given  in  the  "  Free- 
will Baptist  Register"  for  1879,  show  an  in- 
crease of  106  chnrches,  with  a  small  apparent 
decrease  in  ministers  and  communicants.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  them  : 
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The  Kentucky  Yearly  Meeting,  having  18 
churches,  15  ordained  preachers,  and  726  com- 
municants, has  heen  formed  out  of  yearly  meet- 
ings whose  statistics  are  included  in  the  forego- 
ing table,  since  their  returns  were  made  up. 
The  number  of  yearly  meetings  is  89 ;  of  quar- 
terly meetings,  167;  number  of  licensed  preach- 
ers, 152. 

Besides  the  societies  included  in  the  Freewill 
Baptist  Church,  there  are  a  number  of  asso- 
ciations of  Baptbts  in  America  which  in  doc- 
trine and  polity  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  Freewill  Baptists.  Among  them  are  sev- 
eral associations  of  General  Baptists  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  some  a<\joining 
States,  numbering  several  thousand  members, 
in  support  of  whose  doctrines  'and  polity  a 
weekly  paper  is  published  at  Oakland,  Ind.  A 
body  called  the  Southern  Baptist  Association 
held  its  first  session  at  Friendship  Church, 
Wayne  County,  N.  C,  in  September,  1877,  and 
represented  66  churches,  68  ministers,  and 
8,108  members.  Corresponding  bodies  in  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  with  more 
than  50  ministers  and  churches  and  2,000  mem- 
bers, are  mentioned  in  its  report.  The  "  Baptist 
Review,"  La  Grange,  N.  C,  is  the  periodical 
organ  of  these  people.    The  Freewill  Baptist 
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ebnrohes  in  TennesBee,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mis-  were  granted  admission  to  the  Conference ; 
sissippi,  and  Texas,  agreeing  with  this  chnroh  among  them,  one  at  Haarlem,  Holland.  The 
in  dootrine  bat  having  no  organic  connection  Executiye  Board  of  the  Sabbath-school  de- 
ivith  it,  namber  several  thousand  members.  It  partment  reported  that  the  total  number  of 
is  thought  that  the  total  number  of  members  Sabbath  schools  in  the  Ohurch  was  84,  and 
of  these  outside  bodies  will  not  fall  far  short  the  total  nxmiber  of  members  in  the  Sabbath 
of  25,000.  The  list  of  FreewiU  Baptist  insti-  schools  was  7,018.  The  trustees  of  the  Sev- 
tntious  of  learning  for  1878  includes  the  fol-  eoth-Day  Baptist  Memorial  Fund  reported  that 
lowing  colleges  and  schools  :  Bates  College,  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  amount  and 
Lewiston,  Me. — Rev.  Oren  B.  Cheney,  D.  D.,  condition  of  the  fund,  but  that  its  income  had 
President ;  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich. —  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  shrinkage 
Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Durgin,  D.  D.,  President ;  West  of  rental  values,  in  which  all  property  suffered. 
Virginia  College,  FiemiDgton,W.y a. — ^Rev.  W.  A  paper  was  read,  which  had  been  prepared 
Calegrove,  A.  M.,  President;  Ridgeville  Col-  by  the  order  of  a  previous  Conference,  on 
lege,  Ridgeville,  Ind. — ^Rev.  S.  D.  Bates,  A.  M.,  "  The  Difference  between  the  SevenUi-Day  Bap- 
Preeident;  Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  tists  and  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists."  The 
Va.  (normal  and  academic  aepartments  in  principal  points  of  difference  were  shown  to 
operation) ;  Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande,  be  relative  to  the  spiritusJ  nature  of  man.  on 
Ohio ;  Nichol's  Latin  School,  Lewiston,  Me. ;  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
New  Hampton  Institution,  New  Hampton,  N.  tists  is  more  clearly  in  accord  with  that  of  the 
H. ;  Austin  Academy,  Center  Stafford,  N.  H. ;  so-called  orthodox  churches  than  that  of  the 
Whitestown  Seminary, Whitestown,N.i.;  Pike  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  aud  on  the  nature  of 
Seminary,  Pike,  Wyoming  County,  N.Y.;Roch-  the  final  retribution  of  the  sinner.  The  sub- 
ester  Seminary,  Rochester,  Wis. ;  Wilton  CoUe-  ject  of  preparing  an  exposition  of  the  priuciples 
giate  Institute,  Wilton,  Iowa ;  Maine  Central  of  the  denomination,  which  was  standing  over 
Institute,  Pittsfield,  Me. ;  Lyndon  Literary  and  on  a  minority  report  made  to  the  previous  Gen- 
Biblical  Institute,  Lyndon  Center,  Vt. ;  Ran-  eral  Conference,  was  referred,  with  the  report, 
dall  Academy,  Berlin,  Ohio  i  Green  Mountain  to  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  report 
Seminary,  Waterbury  Center,  Vt. ;  Lapham  upon  it  to  the  next  Conference.  Resolutions 
Institute,  North  Soituate,  R.  I.  were  adopted  asserting  the  importance  of  main- 
The  "  Morning  Star,"  weekly,  the  '^  Little  taining  unity  of  faith  and  Cnristian  coOpera- 
Star^'and  "The  Myrtle,'' Sunday-school  papers,  tion,  and  of  guarding  against  every  tendency 
"  Lesson  Papers  for  Sunday  Schools,"  and  a  va-  to  disintegration  among  the  churches  of  the 
riety  of  denominational  books,  are  published  denomination,  which  were  described  as  widely 
ftt  tihe  printing  establishment  in  Dover,  N.  H.  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  Great 
The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  benevolent  Britain,  Holland,  and  "  thus  constantly  brought 
societies  of  the  ohurch  were  held  at  Lyndon  into  contact  with  various  forms  of  religious 
Center,  Vt.,  in  the  first  week  of  October.  The  error  and  skepticism" ;  and  declaring  that  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Foreign  Mis-  Church  is  the  only  organization  through  which 
sionary  Society  iiad  been  each  $18,846.98,  and  all  moral  and  religious  reforms  should  be  car- 
ihe  net  indebtedness  of  the  Society  was  $5,020,  ried  on,  and  that  the  Sabbath  reform,  *^  both 
being  $1,026  less  than  the  amount  reported  at  in  respect  to  the  day  and  the  manner  of  obser- 
the  previous  anniversary.  The  sum  of  $26,820  vance,  is  one  of  the  most  important  reforms  of 
had  been  subscribed  for  the  foundation  of  a  the  age." 
'  Biblical  school  in  connection  with  the  mission  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Missionary, 
in  India,  of  which  $26,000  had  been  secured  Tract,  and  Education  Societies  were  held  in 
by  payment  and  interest-bearing  notes.  The  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
sohool,  it  was  expected,  would  be  opened  in  ence.  The  Missionary  Society  had  to  consider 
March,  1879.  Four  missionaries  had  sailed  for  a  proposition  for  the  transfer  of  it^  work  to 
their  field  of  labor  in  October,  1877,  two  of  the  General  Conference.  A  report  was  adopted, 
whom  had  been  sent  by  the  women  of  Rhode  declaring  the  full  transfer  inexpedient,  but 
Island  and  New  Brunswick.  The  total  receipts  recognizing  that  a  change  in  its  Constitution, 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  had  been  which  would  make  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
$6,696,  and  its  expenditures  $8,671.  Many  ference  members  of  the  Missionary  Society,  was 
new  auxiliaries  and  bands  had  been  organized,  desirable.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  a  general  agent  of  the  Society  reported  was  proposed,  under  the  operation  of  which 
that  forty -three  such  associations  had  been  or-  the  members  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  the 

fftnized  under  her   direction.     The  sum  of  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  in  Confer- 

1,460  bad  been  contributed  for  the  school  at  ence  assembled,  together  with  all  other  persons 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  who  have  become  life  members  by  the  payment 

III.    Thk    Seventh-Day    Baptists. — The  of  $26.    The  Missionary  Board  was  instructed 

SeeerUh-Day  Baptist  General  Conference  met  to  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  a  laborer  for 

for  its  sixty-fourth  annual  session  at  Plainfield,  the  mission  in  China,  which  has  been  for  a  long 

N.  J.,  September  26tb.    £lder  W.  C.  Whitford  time  without  a  missionary,  and  send  him  to 

presided,  ilfty-two  churches  were  represented  that  field  as  soon  as  practicable.    The  proceed - 

by  letter,  and  three  churches  applied  for  and  ings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society  showed 
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that,  by  the  inflaenoe  of  its  publications,  a  mittee  on  the  State  of  Religion  reported  that 

ohurob  of  thirty-one  members  had  been  formed  revivals  of  religion  among  tiie  ohorches  of  the 

in  Scotland  within  a  year  and  a  half,  having  different  elderships  had  been  very  general,  and 

an  efficient  pastor,  and  publishing  a  weekly  that  numerons  additions  to  the  Ohnrch  bad 

paper.  been  made,  particularly  in  West  Ohio.    The 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Edneatian  Society  made  Board  of  Missions  was  urged  to  use  every 
a  final  report  of  the  financial  transactions  of  effort  to  establish  missions  in  the  Western  and 
the  Society  from  its  organization  in  1855  to  Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Territories. 
September,  1878.  The  accounts  of  the  endow-  A  resolution  was  passed  advising  the  estab- 
ment  fund  amounted  to  a  total  of  $44,688,  and  lishment  of  missions  in  foreign  lands  as  soon 
those  of  the  general  fund  to  $41,172,  the  lat-  as  possible,  and  M>proving  steps  which  had 
ter  sum  being  made  up  chiefly  of  interest  on  been  taken  by  the  East  Pennsylvania  Eldership 
endowment  notes  and  on  mortgages  and  bonds,  toward  beginning  a  mission  in  India.  A  Board 
The  property  of  Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis.,  of  Foreign  lOssions  was  organized,  with  which 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  $85,879 ;  its  receipts  the  several  annual  elderships  were  directed  to 
for  the  year  had  been  $3,949,  and  its  expendi-  cooperate,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  mis- 
tures  $8,946,  and  its  indebtedness  was  $7,716.-  sion  in  that  country.  The  Eldership  declared 
65.  The  school  has  divided  into  preparatory  by  resolution  that  a  school  was  required  for 
and  collegiate  departments,  and  has  three  the  education  of  the  ministers  and  people,  to 
courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and  teach-  be  under  the  control  of  the  Church ;  and  propo- 
ers\  The  number  of  students  in  both  depart-  sitions  from  Ridge ville  College,  Indiana,  and 
ments  during  the  past  collegiate  year  had  been  Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  Pennsylvauia,  were 
935.  The  endowment  fund  of  Alfred  Univer-  considered  favorably.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
sity,  Alfred  Center,  N.  T.,  was  $95,401 ;  the  affirming  the  belief  that  the  washing  of  the 
grounds,  buildings,  library,  cabinets,  and  ap-  saints*  feet  is  an  ordinance  instituted  by  Christy 
paratus  fund  of  the  institution  were  valued  at  and  advising  all  the  ministers  to  teach  and  alt 
$180,008  5  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  the  churches  to  practice  it.  The  practice  of  feet- 
institution  from  its  foundation  in  1836  to  the  washing  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
preseut  time  had  been  $228,286  each ;  and  the  Supper  was  especially  innsted  upon.  Measures 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  were  taken  for  the  preparation  of  a  ''  Teacher's 
July  8,  1878,  hftd  been  $9,515  each.  Nineteen  Manual"  and  ** Lesson  Leaves"  for  Sunday 
teachers  were  employed  in  the  university ;  the  schools.  The  introduction  of  temperance  or- 
whole  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  ganizations  into  Sunday  schools  was  reoom- 
ooUegiate  year  was  415 ;  and  the  whole  nura-  mended.  It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  year 
her  of  students  who  had  pursued  for  four  1880  as  the  serai-centennial  of  the  existence  of 
months  or  more  during  the  year  classical  stud-  the  Church  as  an  organized  bodv ;  and  a  com- 
ics or  the  higher  branches  of  English  educa-  mittee  was  appointed  to  make  all  the  necessary 
tion,  or  both,  was  118.  arrangements  for  carrying  the  resolution  into 

IV.  ChuboR  of  God. — The  number  of  mem-  effect, 
hers  of  this  Church  in  the  United  States  is  es-  V.  Mennonttes. — The  sixteenth  annual  Con- 
timated  by  the  Secretary  of  its  Board  of  Mis-  ference  of  the  AmUh  Ifennonite$  was  held  at 
sions  to  be  about  80,000.  The  twelfth  trien-  Eureka,  111.,  in  June.  Forty-two  delegates 
nial  meeting  of  the  General  Elderehip  of  the  were  present,  of  whom  four  were  from  Ohio, 
Church  of  God  in  North  America  was  held  at  two  from  Indiana,  two  from  Iowa,  thirty-two 
Syracuse,  Ind.,  beginning  May  29th.  Elder  from  Illinois,  and  one  each  from  Pennsylvania' 
C.  H.  Forney  was  chosen  Speaker.  The  Board  and  Nebraska.  There  was  also  an  attendance 
of  Missions  reported  that  eight  missionaries  had  of  several  hundred  members  of  the  churches 
been  employed  during  the  past  three  years,  as  visitors.  Elder  J.  K.  Yoder,  of  Ohio,  was 
whose  assignments,  modified  at  the  several  chosen  chairman  of  the  Conference.  The  pro- 
meetings  of  the  Board,  had  been  principally  ceedings  consisted  chiefly  of  devotional  exer- 
in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  cises  and  addresses.  The  principal  business 
and  Michigan.  The  organization  of  the  Church  considered  was  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
had  also  been  introduced  into  England,  at  Al-  prevent  the  Conference  from  being  disturbed 
vingham,  through  the  agency  of  Elder  John  by  the  intrusion  of  pettv  cases  of  discipline 
P.  Ooulan.  The  General  Book  Agent  reported  and  difference  which  ought  to  be  settied  else- 
that  his  receipts  during  the  three  years  had  where.  The  Conference  decided  that  no  cases 
been  $9,160,  and  his  expenditures  $4,452.  The  should  be  admitted  before  it  till  after  efforts 
publications  issued  during  his  term  included,  had  been  made  to  settie  them  in  the  local 
besides  the  **  Journal''  of  the  General  Elder  church,  or  by  special  tribunals  constituted 
ship,  tracts  on  the  sublects  of  feet-washing,  from  the  neighboring  churches,  and  failed, 
baptism,  and  the  Church  of  God,  the  Consti-  The  Amish  originate  in  Germany  in  the 
tution  of  the  General  Eldership,  and  a  sermon  seventeenth  century,  and,  adhering  to  the 
by  the  late  Elder  Winebrenner  on  baptism,  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  differ  but  little 
which  was  preached  in  1842.  A  reprint  of  from  the  regular  Mennonites.  Their  preachers 
Elder  Winebrenner's  **  Treatise  on  Regenera-  are  not  men  of  learning,  but  are  chosen  from 
tion''  was  in  course  of  publication.    The  Com-  among  the  membership  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  or  in  oases  where  there  is  a  tie,  or  the 
majority  for  the  person  receiviog  the  highest 
number  of  votes  is  only  one,  by  lot ;  and  they 
receive  no  salaries.  The  Lord's  Sapper  is  ad- 
ministered twice  a  year.  Besides  this,  bap- 
tism, feet- washing,  and  the  holy  kiss  are  re- 
^irded  as  ordinances  of  equal  importance. 
They  take  but  little  part  in  civil  affairs,  only 
occasionally  voting  at  elections  for  school  offi- 
cers, are  conscientiously  opposed  to  military 
service,  and  have  no  denominational  schools 
or  church  paper,  depending  upon  the  public 
schools  for  the  eaucation  of  their  children  and 
upon  the  Mennonites  for  their  literature.  The 
Church  pays  the  debts  of  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate and  become  insolvent,  aud  excludes 
those  who  can  pay  their  debts  and  wiU  not ; 
and  members  are  advised  to  consult  the  Church 
before  embarking  in  any  new  enterprise.  The 
older  members  are  distinguished  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  costume,  such  as  wearing  hooks 
and  eyes  instead  of  buttons,  whence  the  sect 
has  been  called  *Hhe  Hookers '';  but  the 
younger  members  are  beginning  to  conform 
to  the  customs  of  the  world. 

YI,  Thb  Bbsthbbn,  OB  Tttetkibs. — The  an- 
nual Council  of  The  Brethren^  commonly 
called  German  Baptists,  or  Tunkers,  met  at 
North  Manche^r,Ind.,  during  Whitsun-week. 
Enoch  £beg  was  chosen  Moderator.  An  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  home  missions, 
called  the  Church  Extension  Union,  had  been 
formed  in  the  previous  year,  the  plan  and 
management  of  which,  in  that  it  contemplated 
salaried  officers,  were  a  deviation  from  the 
established  usages  of  the  brotherhood.  Sev- 
eral petitions  were  presented^  asking  the  Coun- 
cil to  account  for  the  departure.  As  the 
Union  was  an  acknowledged  innovation,  and 
could  not  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with  any 
precedents  in  the  Society,  there  seemed  no 
way  of  answering  the  petitions  except  by  dis- 
solving it.  It  was  accordingly  dissolved,  but 
a  new  organization  was  immediately  formed, 
under  another  name,  with  the  same  objects. 
It  was  claimed  in  justification  of  this  course, 
that  the  Brethren,  professing  to  have  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  form  of  Christianity, 
were  under  obligation  to  spread  it;  and  it 
was  stated  that  more  than  one  hundred  calls 
for  teachers  had  been  received  from  all  parts 
<Xf  the  United  States,  and  even  from  England 
and  Switzerland,  and  there  was  no  other  effec- 
tive way  of  answering  them.  The  question  of 
the  validity  of  "  tub  baptism,''  or  baptism  in 
the  house  in  exceptional  cases  of  extreme  sick- 
ness, instead  of  taking  the  candidate  to  the 
stream,  was  brought  up ;  but  the  Council,  al- 
though a  general  sentiment  of  disapproval  was 
expressed  against  it,  declined  to  condemn  it  as 
without  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  use 
of  ^  fine  and  fancy  carpets "  was  condemned 
as  tending  to  pride  and  elevation.  Condem- 
nation was  voted  against  the  practices  of  min- 
isters going  about  persuading  people  to  Join 
the  Church,  and  telling  them  that  they  need 


not  observe  the  order  of  the  Brethren  in  re- 
gard to  apparel;  against  administrators  of 
communion  who  fedl  to  conform  to  the  order 
in  respect  to  drees  and  the  hair ;  and  against 
expensive  feasting  at  funerals. 

VII.  Baptists  in  the  British  Mabitimx 
Pbovikoks. — ^The  Baptist  Oonventian  of  Nova 
SeoUa^  New  Brunewiek,  and  Prince  EdvKvrdke 
lelamd  met  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  August 
17th.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  De  Blois  was  chosen 
President  The  statistical  report  gave  the 
number  of  churches  as  852,  with  84,450  mem- 
bers. Three  new  churches  had  been  consti- 
tuted, three  ministers  ordained,  six  houses  of 
worship  opened,  and  1,785  persons  baptized 
during  the  year.  The  endowment  fund  of 
Acadia  College  amounted  to  $88,863,  of  which 
$81,500  consisted  of  notes  of  hand  and  pledges. 
The  most  important  business  transacted  was 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  in  the  previous 
year  concerning  the  subject  of  placing  the 
home  mission  work  in  the  three  provinces 
under  the  control  of  the  Convention.  The 
committee  presented  a  plan  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  thirteen  persons  to 
take  charge  of  this  work  ,as  soon  as  the  legal 
obstacles  to  the  making  of  the  change  can  be 
removed.  The  Home  Mission  Board  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  already  approved  the  principle  of 
tlie  new  arrangement,  but  it  still  awaited  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. A  foreign  mission  is  maintained  by  the 
Convention  among  the  Telugus  of  India. 

Vm.  Rboulab  Baptists  in  Gbbat  Bbitaut . 
—The  «'  Baptist  Hand  Book "  of  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd  for  1878 
^ves  statistics  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  Great 
Britain  said  other  foreign  countries,  of  which 
the  following  are  summaries : 
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Number  of  Sunday  scholars  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  870,820;  in  France,  866;  in  Ger- 
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maoy,  ^rS}*^'^  ^  Denmark,  547;  in  Holland,  proving  the  measure  by  whiob  the  BaptiSh 

745 ;  in  Poland,  505 ;  in  Russia,  232  ;  in  Tor-  Home  Mission  had  become  connected  with  the 

key,  108 ;  in  Sweden,  17,383 ;  in  Port  Natal,  Baptist  Union,  arging  the  churches  to  make 

172;  in  St  Helena,  250;  in  the  West  Indies,  annual  collections  for  the  Mission,  recommend- 

15,106.    The  Baptist  Union  of  Germany,  Den-  ing  the  associations  each  to  appoint  a  repre- 

mark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Russia,  sentative  on  the  committee,  and  advising  that 

Turkey,  and  Africa  employs  200  missionaries  special  efforts  be  made  to  raise  its  income  to 

and   colporteurs.     The    Swedish   Missionary  £10,000  a  year. 

Union  employs  68  missionaries  at  stations  in  The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Miasionarp  8o- 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  Baptists  have  a  build-  Hety  for  the  year  ending  with  the  anniversary, 
ing  fund  of  £280  for  furnishing  loans  for  the  May  1st,  were  £50,069,  and  the  expenditures 
building  of  plain  houses  of  worship,  a  poor  during  the  same  period  were  £37,878.  Favor- 
fund,  and  the  Bethel  Theological  Seminary  for  able  reports  were  made  of  the  progress  of  the 
the  instruction  of  ministers,  which  in  1877  had  missions  in  France  and  Italy.  Opposition  had 
21  students.  Serampore  College,  India,  under  been  manifested  to  the  work  of  the  Society  in 
the  control  of  the  (English)  Baptist  Missionary  Norway. 

Society,  had  300  pupils.  Besides  their  general  The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  reported  at  its 
missionary  and  otner  societies,  of  which  notices  anniversary.  May  8d,  that  it  employed  about 
are  given  in  the  ^^  Annual  Oydoptedia ''  from  twenty  lady  visitors  and  about  thirty-six  na- 
year  to  year,  the  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  bus-  tive  teachers  and  Bible  women  at  various  im- 
tain  the  Ohina  Inland  Mission,  with  157  labor-  portant  points  in  India.  It  had  received  dur- 
ers,  and  the  Palestine  Mission,  established  in  ing  the  year  £2.772  for  general  purposes,  and 
1870,  which  reports  two  missionaries  at  Nab-  £1.205  for  the  nomes  which  it  was  intended 
lus,  with  three  baptized  converts,  upward  of  to  ouild  for  the  lady  workers  in  India, 
80  children  in  the  schools,  and  about  30  attend-  The  Baptist  Home  and  Irish  Mission  Society 
ants  at  the  mothers'  meetings.  They  have  also  reported  at  its  anniversary  in  May  that  it  con- 
numerous  general  «nd  local  societies  for  the  ducted  in  Ireland  17  principal  stations  and  211 
aid  and  relief  of  ministers  and  the  care  of  the  sub-stations,  at  which  21  missionaries  and 
widows  and  children  of  ministers,  and  a  Bap-  other  persons  were  employed,  and  the  average 
tist  Tract  Society,  having  for  its  object  **  to  attendance  was  6,000  hearers.  In  England, 
disseminate  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  means  the  Society  supported  25  churches,  and  indi- 
of  small  treatises  or  tracts,  in  accordance  with  rectly  supported  28  other  churches,  which 
our  views  as  Oolvinists  and  Strict  Oommunion  were  attended  by  an  average  of  7,500  hearers, 
Baptists,^'  the  income  of  which  for  1876  was  and  with  which  were  connected  2,856  mem- 
£1,469.  hers  and  3,038  Sunday-school  scholars.    The 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  cost  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  year  in  England  and  Ireland  had  been  £5,215. 

I^ondon  April  29th.      The   statistical   tables  The  Bible  Translation  Society  during  the 

showed  that  1,825  pastors,  3,381  evangelists,  year  ending  in  May,  1878,  issued  28,470  copiee 

270,000  members,  and  370,000  Sunday-school  of  the  Scriptures.    Its  receipts  for  the  year 

scholars  were  connected  with  the  churches  were  £2,093.    It  is  translating  and  distributing 

represented  in  the  Union.    An  increase  was  the  Scriptures  in  various  tongues,  particularly 

shown  in  all  important  particulars.    Two  new  in  the  languages  and  dialects  of  India.    Of 

associations  had  been  formed  for  home  mis-  the  translations  now  in  hand,  those  into  the 

sionary  work.  languages  of  Japan  and  Orissa  were  nearest 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Union  were  conmletion. 

held  at  Leeds,  beginning  October  9th.    The  lA.  General  Baptists. — ^The  one  handred 

first  day's  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  and  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 

of  missions,  and  a  paper  was  read  by  one  of  of  General  Baptists  was  held  in  London,  June 

the  secretaries  of  the  Society  comparing  the  17th.    The  Rev.   Thomas   Goad  by  presided, 

condition  of  its  missions  in  1848  with  the  con-  The  statistical  reports  showed  that  the  total 

ditiou  in  1878.    It  showed  that  in  1848  the  number  of  members  in  the  churches  connected 

total  number  of  European  missionaries  wholly  with  the  Association  was  24,943,  with  179  sep- 

supported  by  the  Society  was  58,  and  that  their  arate  churches,  109  pastors,  384  local  preachers, 

labors  were  supplemented  by  those  of   159  and  4,515  teachers  in  Sundav  schools.    There 

native  teachers  and  preachers.    In  1878  the  had  been  1,175  members  added  by  baptism. 

Society  employed  the  same  number  of  mis-  and  the  net  increase  of  members  during  the 

sionaries,  58,  that  it  had  supported  thirty  years  year  was  about  250. 

before ;  but  the  native  force  consisted  of  199  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union 

missionaries  and  evangelists,  with  611  unpaid  of  Scotland  were  held  at  Edinburgh  about  the 

Sunday-school  teachers  and  helpers.    The  con-  first  of  November.    The  Union  had  just  en- 

tributions  in  1848  were  £21,876 ;  in  1878,  £42,-  tered  upon  its  second  decade,  and  a  review 

254,  special  funds  being  excluded  in  both  cases,  of  its  history  showed  that,  while  it   began 

The  report  of  the  Home  and  Irish  Mission  with  50  churches  and  3,850  members,  it  had 

showed  that  during  six  months  the  Mission  had  grown  to  consist  of  81  churches  and  8,168 

«pent  £2,680.    A  resolution  was  adopted  ap-  members,  with  7,670  pupils  in  the  Sunday 
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schools.    The  Fnion  had  daring  the  year  bnilt  trio  oarreDts  by  the  operations  of  the  animal 

14  new  chapels,  giving  accommodation  to  10,-  economy,  thns  giving  confirmation  to  the  theory 

000  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £59,435.    One  thou-  proposed  by  himself,  that  all  chemical  actions 

sand  pounds  had  been  raised  daring  the  year  develop  electric  currents.    Further,  he  deter- 

for  the  beneficiary  fund ;  the  ministers'  provi-  mined  ihe  electric  conductivity  of  sandry  ele- 

dent  fund  had  a  capital  of  nearly  £3,000 ;  and  ments  and   compounds.     But   the  discovery 

a  chapel  debt  and  building  fund  was  about  to  which  constitutes  his  strongest  claim  to  rank 

be  started  with  a  capital  of  £4,000.    The  in-  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  is,  perhaps,  that  of 

come  of  the  general  fund  was  £528,  of  the  the  deposition  of  metal  on  the  negative  elec- 

beneficiary  fund  £875,  of  the  educational  fund  trode,  when  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  are  in- 

£464,  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  £1.647.  troduced  into  solations  of  varioas  metallic  salts. 

The  Edacational  Oonmiittee  had  13  students  This  observation  he  made  in  1834,  and  shortly 

on  its  rolls,  and  the  Home  Missionary  8o-  after  he  discovered  that  by  using  feeble  cur- 

ciety  retarned  21  missionaries,  141  mission  rents  the  metal  could  be  deposited  very  evenly 

stations,   1,720    members,  and   contributions  on  the  surface  of  the  electrode,  and  that  the 

from  the  mission  churches  of  £1,000.  two  solutions  required  for  the  purpose  could 

BARAGUAY  D'HILLIERS,  Count  Aohille,  be  kept  from  mingling  by  interposing  between 

a  French  general,  bom  September  6, 1795,  died  them  an  animal  membrane  wiUiout  hindering 

June  6,  1878.    He  took  part  in  the  campaign  the  current.    In  1840  De  la  Rive  made  prac- 

of  1812,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Algerian  cam-  tical  application  of  this  discovery  for  the  pur- 

paigns.     He    became   lieutenant-general  and  pose  of  gold-plating;  thus  the  important  art 

commandant  of  Constantine  in  1^,  but  was  of  electro-plasty  hiui  for  its  real  author  this 

superseded  in  the  following  year.    In  the  Oon-  indefatigable  investigator.     He  continued  to 

stituent  Assembly  of  1848,  of  which  he  was  a  pursue  his  researches  in  electricity  down  to 

member,  he  usually  voted  with  the  Right.    He  the  day  of  his  death,  but  there  is  not  room 

was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  sent  here  even  for  a  bare  list  of  his  discoveries, 

against  the  Roman  Republic,  and  in  1861  snc-  Becquerel  composed  numer9us  treatises  on  phys- 

oeeded  Ohangu*nier  as  conmiandant  of  Paris,  ical  science,  chiefly,  of  course,  on  electricity  and 

but  resigned  six  months  afterward.    In  1854  magnetism ;  among  them  may  be  named  his 

he  commanded  the  Baltic  expedition,  and  the  **  Experimental  Treatise  on  Electricity,"  etc. 

capture  of  Bomarsund  made  him  a  Marshal  (7  vols.) ;   *'  Elements  of  Electro-Ohemistry,'' 

and  Senator.    He  also  distinguished  himself  "  Terrestrial  Physics  and  Meteorology,"  "  His- 

at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  1859.    In  July,  tory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  and  many 

1870,  he  again  became  commandant  of  Paris,  others.    He  was  for  fifty  years  a  member  of 

but  resigned  on  the  formation  of  the  Palikao  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences ;  was  a  corre- 

Cabinet  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  pre-  spending  member  of  the  London  Royal  Society, 

sided  over  the  inquiry  into  the  numerous  ca-  and  honored  with  the  Copley  medal.    He  leaves 

pitulations,  and  in  1872  over  the  court-mar-  a  son  who  inherits  his  father^s  eminent  gifts, 

tial  which  sentenced  Gtoerd  Cr(§mer  to  one  BEECHER,  Cathebikb  Estheb,  died  May 

month^s  imprisonment.  12,  1878,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  sne  had  been 

BECQUEkEL,  Antoine.  C£sa.b,  physicist,  living  with  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  £. 

died  in  Paris,  January  18,  1878.    He  was  bom  Beecher.  She  was  bom  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 

March  8,  1788;  made  a  fall  course  of  study  in  September  6,  1800,  and  was  the  eldest  child  of 

the  Paris  Polytechnic  School ;  in  1808  was  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher.    The  death  of  her 

attached  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  imperial  mother,  when  Catherine  was  about  sixteen 

army ;   served  witb   distinction  through  the  years  of  age,  brought  upon  the  latter  domestic 

entire  Spanish  campaign ;  in  1812  was  pro-  responsibilities  which  lasted  until  her  fathers 

moted  to  a  captaincy  in  his  corps,  and  deco-  second  marriage,  about  two  years  later.    Soon 

rated  with  the  cross  of  a  chevalier  of  the  Le-  afterward  she  was  betrothed  to  Professor  Fish- 

jrion  of  Honor.    In  1815,  on  the  downfall  of  er  of  Yale  College,  whose  death  by  shipwreck 

Bonaparte,  he  resigned  from  the  army,  to  de-  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  while  on  a*  voyage  to 

vote  himself  to  chemical  and  physical  research,  Europe  so  affected  her  that  she  remained  un- 

and  became  an  instructor  in  the  Paris  Museum  married  throughout  life.    Her  brother,  Henry 

of  Natural  History.    He  succeeded  to  a  pro-  Ward  Beecher,  says  that  this  sad  event  nearly 

fessorship  in  that  institution  in  1837,  which  destroyed  her  religious  faith.     In  1822  she 

position  he  continued  to  occupy  down  to  his  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  opened  a  school 

death.    His  chosen  field  of  research  was  elec-  for  young  ladies,  which  was  continued  with 

tricity  and  magnetism,  and  with  these  two  marked  success  under  her  supervision  for  ten 

important  branches  of  physical  science  his  years.     During  this  time  she  also  prepared, 

name  is  inseparably  linked.    His  experiments  primarily  for  use  in  her  own  school,  some  ele- 

in  thermo-electricity  resulted  in  the  formu-  mentary  books  in  arithmetic  and  mental  and, 

lation  of  the  thermo-electric  series,  bismuth,  moral  philosophy.   Her  sister,  Harriet  Beecher 

platinum,  lead,  tin,  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  Stowe,  was  her  assistant  in  the  Hartford  schooL 

iron,  and  antimony.    With  the  aid  of  delicate  In  1882  Catherine  went  to  Cincinnati  with  her 

apparatus  devised  by  himself,  he  was  enabled  father,  who  had  accepted  the  presidency  of 

to  demonstrate  the  development  of  faint  elec-  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  that  city 
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she  opened  a  female  seminary,  which,  on  ao- 
coont  of  ill  health,  she  was  obliged  to  disoon- 
tinne  after  two  years.  She  now  began  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  development  of  an  e^nded 
plan  for  the  physical,  social,  intellectnal,  and 
moral  education  of  women.  For  nearly  forty 
years  she  labored  perseveringly  in  this  work, 
organizing  societies  for  training  teachers  and 
sending  them  to  the  new  States  and  Territo- 
ries, and  constantly  nsing  her  pen  in  further- 
ance of  her  cherished  project.  ^'  Hundreds  of 
the  best  teachers  the  West  received,^'  said  her 
brother,  *^  went  out  under  the  patronage  of  this 
system."  As  a  part  of  her  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, she  wrote  ''Domestic  Service,"  "Duty 
of  American  Women  to  their  Country,"  "  Do- 
mestic Receipt  Book,"  "  The  True  Remedy  for 
the  Wrongs  of  Woman,"  "Domestic  Economy," 
"  Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happi- 
ness," "  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  "  Keli- 
dous  Training  oi  Children,"  "The  American 
Woman's  Home,"  "  Common  Sense  applied  to 
Religion,"  and  "  Appeal  to  the  People,  as  the 
Authbrized  Interpreters  of  the  Bible."  She 
also  prepared  the  memoirs  of  her  brother 
George  Beecher,  and  wrote  "Truth  Stranger 
than  Fiction."  She  left  several  unpublished 
manuscripts  and  an  autobiography  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  Leopold 
XL,  King  of  the  Belgians,  bom  April  9,  1885, 
is  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I.,  former  Duke  of 
Saxe-Cobnrg,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  his 
death,  December  10,  1865.  He  was  married 
August  22,  1853,  to  Marie  Henriette,  daughter 
of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  (bom 
August  28,  1886),  who  has  borne  him  three 
daughters.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
is  the  brother  of  the  King,  Philip,  Couut  of 
Flanders,  born  March  24, 1887,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  Belgium,  who  was  married 
April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of  Hohenzol- 
lem-Sigmaringen  (bom  November  17,  1845), 
and  has  a  son,  Baldwin,  bom  July  8,  1869. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  11,878  square 
miles,  the  population  according  to  the  census 
of  December  81,  1876, 5,886,185.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  population  of  each  prov- 
ince, as  well  as  the  number  of  arrondissements 
and  communes  into  which  each  province  is 
divided : 


BraiMlt. I61316 

Antsreip 100,650 

Ghent 187,668 

Ii6g6 f.  11^861 

BnifM. 4&,09T 

Mii^«6. 89,099 

Yervien 87,828 

Loayain 88,917 

Toonuty 82,145 

Molenbeek  St  Jeftn*.    87.292 


IzieBaf* 81,992 

bchMrbeek* 84,177 

Namar. 25,066 

Ooortrai 26JW 

BaintNioolM 20.160 

Benlng 24,816 

Mons 24,810 

Alost 20,982 

Jmnet 20^102 


The  movement  of  population  was  as  follows 
in  1876: 


PROVINCIS. 

butbs. 

DBATBS. 

MantagM. 

IfldM. 

F«a«lflk 

SCalM. 

FnalM. 

Antwwp. ..... 

Brabftnt 

FlaiMlen,£a8t 
»•       West 

Hftlnaiilt 

li^ge. 

Ltmbarg. 

Laxembui^. . . 
Nunar 

10,801 

16,992 

14,607 

11,886 

10,908 

10,086 

8,418 

8.087 

4,614 

9,906 

16,202 

18,810 

11,289 

14,077 

10,200 

8,242 

2,611 

4,429 

6,652 
11,888 
8,200 
10,804 
9.600 
6,911 
2,801 
2,049 
2,901 

0,670 
10,964 
7,760 
9,800 
8,674 
6,200 
2,000 
1,994 
2,729 

4,184 
7,028 
6.020 
4,880 
7,116 
4,718 
1,849 
1,868 
2,216 

Total... 

90,489 

86,476 

60,861 

00,926 

88,226 

PBOVINCES. 


Antweip 

Brabant 

Flanden,  East 
•*        West 

Halnanlt 

U6«> 

liinbarg 

Lozemburg*-'- 
Hamor 

Total... 


Nonlwrof 

Nvmbarof 

BWBtl. 



8 

102 

8 

841 

6 

296 

8 

260 

6 

480 

4 

886 

8 

206 

6 

207 

8 

852 

41 

2,070 

PopuatlM  <n 
DM.tl,  lt7C 

088381 
986,062 
868,458 
684,468 
956,804 
682,228 
200,287 
204,201 
810,796 

0,886,180 


From  the  census  tables  we  derive  the  follow- 
ing facts :  The  number  of  boys  bom  for  100 
girls  was  104*6 ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  for 
one  birth,  80*6 ;  the  number  of  births  per  100 
deaths,  161*5 ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
for  one  death,  46*8.  In  the  same  year  the  num- 
ber of  still-born  amounted  to  7,980, 4,497  malee 
and  8,488  females,  and  the  number  of  divorces 
to  185.  Of  the  births,  164,848  were  legitimate 
and  12,667  illegitimate ;  and  of  the  still-born, 
7,214  were  legitimate  and  716  illegitimate; 
making,  in  all,  171,662  legitimate  and  18,288 
iUegitimate  biiths. 

Instraction  is  well  cared  for  in  all  grades. 
In  1875  there  were  5,856  primary  schools,  with 
669,192  pupils.  Schools  for  adults  have  been 
established  in  most  communes ;  their  number 
in  1876  was  2,615,  with  204,678  pupils.  The 
number  of  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers 
was,  in  1876,  81,  with  2,018  students,  of  which 
28  schools,  with  1,282  students,  were  for  fe- 
males. The  number  of  secondiuy  schools  in 
1876-'77  was  198,  with  17,881  pupils.  Supe- 
rior instraction  is  imparted  in  the  two  state 
Fniversities  of  Ghent  and  Li^,  and  the  two 
free  Universities  of  Brassels  and  Louvain.  The 
number  of  students  in  eadi  of  these  in  1876- 
'77  was  as  follows : 

UinVIBtSmES.  Stadcoto. 

Ghent 269 

LI4«e 680 

Brussels 616 

LoQTain 1,009 


Total. 


2,066 


The  number  of  students  in  the  special  schools 
connected  with  the  universities  was  as  follows : 

UNIVKKSITIES.  BtodMliL 

Ohent 275 

Ll^ge. 881 

Brussels 106 

Loayain 206 


The  population  of  the  principal  towns  in 
1876  was  as  follows : 


Total. 


91T 


*  Babarbs  of  Bnua«li. 


I.  TuH. 14t.8M,S96 

l.Tolb 8,018,9iS 

g.  eioekiud  notu. aB.lStl,MS 

4  BeUnbDiHiDMti ijm,tie 

0^  KxtrtOTtliDUT  nMunei.  Applied  to  tiH  fen- 

■nlnndiortbennta IJWUU 

n,  gpHlilnadpci M^liJI.We 

Total  «eelpta. lI8,TIl,«ei 

L  OriJsuT'    .  -.- 

1.  PnModebt. tt.KM,m 

t.DotMtaH 1,U1,TM 

a.  Jnitliia. lSin,«M 

4.  ron^aOUn UM.tM 

B.  Inlertor 1B.IB4,1M 

t  PlbHowortJ SlMtJM 

T.  Ww M,MC^M 

-   ~                                                  14.»&MT 

'"'.    U^HJSt 

....  .  ,._ »s.m,«M 

From  oTiptniUemMOTirweBlpta U^O^tW 

Tbe  pablio  debt  at  the  clow  of  1876  was  as 
foUowa: 

Two  Bid  DM  halt  par  MDta. ll>,H».«ai 

Four  tod  aa«  hklTiHr  oat* ; 

■■t*artH,anT«loB<iflS« K.RM,1M 

«dMTlM,HnlMlOBDflM4 (1.188.000 

■d  HrtcanSU) Ul-S^tOO 

ttknriM(l»T  Indian) Ki34«,«i» 

DtbKdwoera) H,ei8i,i»o 

HiiHttaeUMT.  isw.  isTO,  isn) njna.wo 

I^Mrpweuti(lS7I) U^H.M)0 

Ihnapfr  oentadSTSX a8S/M>,0M 

Ttamt-'MiUllSl*) l.MR.KS 

Floadni  debt l».Ua,«0O 

Total l,OU.SgO,S4S 

The  atanding  armj  is  formed  hj  conwripUon, 
to  wbiob  everj  able-bodied  man  who  has  com- 
pleted hianineteentfajMrisliable.  Bubstitutioii 
is  tUowed.  The  legal  term  of  servioe  is  eight 
7eara,  but  two  thirda  of  thii  time  are  gener^lj 
■pent  on  farlongh.  The  atrength  of  the  annj 
is  to  be  100,000  men  on  the  war  footing,  and 
40,000  in  times  of  peace.  In  1876  the  army 
was  composed  a*  follows : 


000  franca,  the  exports  to  1,101,800,000  franca, 
and  the  traoBit  trade  to  1.005,600,000  francs. 
The  speoial  oommeroe  with  the  different  for- 
eign conntriea  in  187S  waa  aa  follows,  in  franca: 


oa,™o»             1      .._ 

Eir«. 

M) 
MO 

KM) 

i 

KX) 
.MO 

8,»8,00O 
3S9.iSt.D00 

Gonnui  CnNomirnini!:..: 

JmSoSo 

S&uii;:::::::;:::::::: 

l«.6MJKn 
80,1*8,000 

Total 

i.««,n»,i»o 

U01,I»V>00 

The  commercial  navy  in  1876  oODBiated  of 
69  TeBsela,  of  60,186  tons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion on  December  SI,  1876,  was  e,fi8B  kilome- 
tres  (1  kilometre  =  0-62  mile),  of  which  2,105 
kilometres  were  atate  raiiroada  and  1.484  kilo- 
metres belonged' to  private  rooda.  The  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  lines  of  eleclric  telegraph 
on  Jannai7  t,  1877,  waa  6,066  mites ;  that  of 
wires,  22,081 ;  the  number  of  telegrspb  oiBcea, 
618;  the  nnmber  of  telegrams  seat  in  1870, 
2.910,687,  of  which  1.862,686  wew  Inland,  728,- 
298  foreign,  and  284,703  transit  dispatcher. 

In  March,  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  reported  to  the  Chamwr  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Flemish  langoage  into  the  ad- 
miniatrative  affairs  of  the  conntrj.  According 
to  thia  report,  there  are  in  Belgium  2,268,800 
people  who  speak  French,  2,669,690  who  speak 
Plemiih,  88^070  who  speak  German,  840,770 
who  speak  French  and  Flemish,  22,700  who 


who  mea 

o  apeak  a 


..„,_ 

I...U. 

te.lA. 

•^ 

1 

IB 

U,1M 

as 

wt 

.  I  8.SU   I  HJM      atfu 


'{lM,lM 


The  (uvio  militia,  or  national  guard,  numbers 
126,000  men  without,  and  400,000  with,  tbe 
reaerre.  Its  duty  Is  to  preserve  liberty  and  oi^ 
der  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  independence  of 
the  conntry  in  time*  of  war.  A  royal  decree, 
dated  October  20,  1674,  divided  the  kingdom 
into  two  military  oircomacriptions,  one  em- 
braoing  the  provinoee  of  Antwerp  and  West 
■ad  Eaat  Flanders,  and  the  second  the  others. 

The  Imports  in  1876  amounted  to  1,807,100,- 


tliree  languages.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  inhabitants  who  do  not  nnderstand  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  ooontry  are  in  a  major- 
ity, and  for  that  reason  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Flemish  Isngnage  be  accorded 
equal  rights  with  tbe  French,  The  report  of 
the  Committee  waa  adopted  by  both  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  Senate. 

On  April  12th  the  Chamber  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  24,  a  bill  for  inoreaung  the  nnmber  of 
members  of  tbe  Ohsmbers  in  accordance  with 
the  increase  of  popniation.  The  original  bill 
fling  tbe  additional  number  at  fourteen  depa- 
tiea  and  five  aenaiors  was  amended  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  the  efforts  of  the  Left,  and,  after  a 
long  diacDBsion,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
eitfht  depatiea  and  four  senators.  The  sesrion 
of  tbe  Chambers  closed  on  Uay  2Mh. 

On  June  11th  the  eteotionsof  one  half  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  (thirty-one)  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Bepreeentatlvea  (siity-two)  took 
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ploco.  Thaae  elections,  wbioL  oconr  ever?  see-  Cabioet,  which  was  ooDstitated  as  followa :  H, 
ond  year,  are  arranged  80 that  the  arrondisse-  Fr^re-Orban,  PreddectoftheCoaDcilanOMm- 
ments  which  elect  senatoni  do  not  elect  rep-  bter  of  ForeisD  Affairs;  M.  Bars,  Mioiater  of 
reeeDtatives  and  vice  teria.  This  time  varioua  Justice;  M,  Vaii  Humbeek,  Minister  of  Poblio 
aiToudissements  whose  representation  has  been  Instruction ;  M.  Sidoctelette,  Minister  of  Pab- 
recently  increased  hod  to  elect  also  four  addi-  lie  Works;  M.  &raai,  Minister  of  Finance; 
tional  Benators  anJ  eight  aildttional  membera  M,  Rolin  Jaoquemeyns,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
of  the  Chatnber.  Till  now  ttie  proportion  of  rior;  and  General  Rfenard,  Minister  of  War. 
parties  was  in  tlie  Senate  thirty-three  Oatbo-  An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Gbambera 
lies  and  twenty'nine  Uberals,  and  in  the  Cham-  was  opened  on  Jalj  23d.  M.  Rogier,  a  member 
ber  uxt;-eight  Catholics  and  fifty-six  Liberals,  of  the  Belgian  Congress  of  1630,  was  elected 
The  result  of  the  election  was  a  complete  Bar-  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Hepresentatives. 
prise  to  every  one.  The  Liberal  party  obtained  On  Augnst  Tth  the  Chamber  adopted  a  bill  for 
a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  ten  and  in  the  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Pablic  Instruction. 
Senate  of  six.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Obent,  The  twenty-fifth  year  after  the  marriage  of 
the  defection  of  which  in  18T0  from  the  Lib-  the  King  and  Qaeen  was  celebrated  in  Bmssels 
eral  cause  was  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  ih)mADguBt22dtolheSGth.  All  the  large  cities 
the  Glerioals  to  power,  the  Clericals  were  com-  of  the  kingdom  had  sentdepntatdonsto  ezpreaa 
pletely  defeated.  In  consequence  of  this  result,  their  congratulations.  Among  the  presenta 
the  Ministry  resigned,  and  it.  Frire-Orban,  was  a  crown  and  a  lace  train  of  great  valoe 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Chain-  presented  by  the  women  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ber,  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  a  diadem  presented  bj  the  city  of  Brnssela. 


The  comrannal  elections  took  place  on  Octo-  cational  question  the  King  said  that  the  Instmc- 

ber  S9th,  and  likewise  resulted  in  favor  of  the  tion  given  at  the  expense  of  the  State  should 

Liberals.    Of  the  nine  provincial  capitals,  only  be  placed  under  the  ezclnsive  control  of  the 

one,  Bruges,  remains  in  the  hands  of  theCath-  civil  authorities,  whose  mission  would  be  to 

olic  parly.    Among  the  towns  in  which  the  imbue  the  yonngwith  respect  for  the  laws  and 

Liberals  have  this  year  gained  the  ascendancy  institutions  of  their  country.    Various  bills 

areMaline8,Eeclo,  Tongern,  andMnrche.   They  would  be  presented  to  the  Chambers  on  this 

also  retain  their  endangered  m^ority  in  Lou-  subject.     Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  army,  h« 

vain,  Tournay,  CharlerDi,  and  Ypres.    In  some  showed  that  its  organization  was  still  incom- 

places,  however,  as  in  Li6go,  the  Catholic  mi-  plete,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  for  the  cr»- 

norities  have  somewhat  increated  in  strength,  atjon  of  a  national  reserve.    The  civic  gnard 

The  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  King  on  should  also  he  efficiently  armed.    Alluding  to 

November  12th.    The  King,  in  the  speech  from  the  state  of  trade,  the  King  expressed  the  hope 

ttie  throne,  said  that  at  no  period  had  the  re-  that  the  industrial  crisis  was  now  past,  and 

lattons  between  Belgium  and  other  states  been  stated  that  the  Government  was  endeavoring 

more  infloenced  by  feelings  of  esteem  and  con-  to  tind  means  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  tliosa 

fidence  than  at  the  present  time.    On  the  edu-  affected  hj  it.    Public  works  were  being  ao- 
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tirelj  poshed  forward.    With  regard  to  the  the  neighborhood  of  Jtome  and  in  a  part  of  the 

financial  situation,  the  King  said  that  the  equi-  Marches  and  of  Umbria.     In  Aagast  of  the 

librinm  of  the  badget  had  ceased  to  be  assared,  same  year  he  was  added  to  the  Commission  of 

and  the  present  estimates  were  not  altogether  Three  Cardinals  to  govern  the  dominion  of  8t. 

of  a  favorable  character.    The  Treasury  also  Peter  until  the  return  of  the  Pope ;  and  on  the 

had  contracted  considerable  engagements,  for  return  of  the  latter  to  Rome,  Berardi  was  com- 

which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide.    The  missioned  to  receive  him  at  the  frontier.    In 

Government  would  submit  proposals  to  the  1856  he  was  by  the  influence  of  AntoueUi  ap- 

Chambers  for  effecting  further  reform  in  the  pointed  substitute  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

electoral  law.  from  that  time  until  his  elevation  to  the  car- 

The  association  of  the  Belgian  Free  Churches  dinalate  he  always  took  a  prominent  part  in 

has  grown  up  out  of  the  Belgian  Evangelical  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  of  the 

Society,  which  was  founded  in  1887.    AfW  Holy  See.    In  1860  he  fell  for  some  time  into 

existing  for  several  years  under  this  name,  the  disgrace,  as  his  brother  Filippo  was  charged 

Free  Churches  adopted  an  ecclesiastical  organ-  with  being  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against 

izadon  better  fitted  to  promote  the  develop-  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  with 

ment  of  their  work.    They  accepted  the  Pres-  having  secretly  delivered  to  the  enemy  impor- 

byterian  form  of  government,  and  chose  as  the  tant  public  documents.    By  the  influence  of 

standard  of  their  faith  the  old  Belgic  Confession  Antonelli  he  was,  however,  soon  restored  to 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  article  which  favor,  and  designated  to  the  important  position 

refers  to  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  of  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  St.  Petersburg.     For 

matters  of  faith  omitted.    The  Synod  for  1878  this  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  take  holy  or- 

met  at  Brussels  July  16th.    Twenty  churches,  ders;  and  being  consecrated  in  immediate  suc- 

French  and  English,  were  represented,  besides  cession  priest  and  bishop,  he  was  appointed 

which  visiting  members  were  present  from  the  Archbishop  of  Kicea  in  partibus.  As  the  rela- 

Wddensian  and  the  Scotch  and  English  Pres-  tions  between  Russia  and  Rome  remained  un- 

byterian  churches,  and  churches  in  Holland,  friendly,  he  never  entered  upon  his  functions  as 

Pastor    Cacheux,  of   Lize-Seraing,  presided,  nuncio;  but  on  March  18, 1868,  he  was  appoint- 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  a  ed   cardinal-priest.     Much    against   his  own 

greater  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  de-  wish,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public 

cided  views  entertained  by  the  church  on  the  Works,  Commerce,  and  Fine  Arts,  which  posi- 

sabject  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  tion  he  retained  until  the  overthrow  of  the 

A  meeting  was  neld  in  connection  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.    When  he  was 

Evangelical  Alliance,  which  was  bIbo  attended  forced  to  leaye  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  1870  he 

by  ministers  of  the  National  Church ;  and  the  took  up  his  abode  with  his  brother  Filippo ; 

annual  public  meeting  was  addressed  by  depu-  and,  as  the  latter  had  the  reputation  of  being 

ties  from  foreign  churches.    The  financial  re-  an  outspoken  partisan  of  Itiuian  unity  and  an 

port  announced  a  deficiency  of  $8,600  on  a  intimate  friend  of  the  statesmen  Nicotera  and 

necessary  annual  expenditure  of  $25,000.  Mancini,  Cardinal  Berardi  again  awakened  the 

BERARDI,  Giuseppe,  Cardinal-priest  of  the  suspicions  that  he  was  not  himself  in  full  har- 

title  of  Saints  Marcellino  and  rietro,  bom  mony  with  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See. 

September  28,  1810,  died  April  6,  1878.    He  BERNARD,  Claude,  one  of  the  greatest 

was  tlie  son  of  a  poor  family  of  Ceccano,  a  physiologists  of  the  present  century,  bom  July 

village  in  the  former  Pontifical  States  near  tne  12, 1818,  at  St.  Julien,  in  the  department  of  the 

frontier  of  Naples.    He  received  his  first  edu-  Rh6ne,  died  Febmary  10,  1878.    On  account 

cation  in  the  aiocesan  seminary  of  Ferentino,  of  the  poverty  of  his  family,  he  found  it  very 

and  subsequentiy  attended  the  Collegio  Ro-  difficult  to  finish  his  classical  studies.    After 

mano.    At  the  Papal  university  della  Sapienza  living  for  a  short  time  with  a  pharmacist  in 

he  studied  law  and  theology,  supporting  him-  Villefranche-sur-Sadne,  he  went  to  Paris.    In 

self  in  the  mean  while  by  giving  private  les-  1841  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  learned  physi- 

sons.    Feeling  no  vocation  &r  the  priestboodf  ologist  Dr.  F.  Magendie,  who  had  a  great  in- 

he  practiced  law  for  several  years  and  mar-  fluence  upon  the  progress  of  his  studies ;  and 

ried ;  but  after  losing  his  wife  and  only  daufi^h-  in  1848  he  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine, 

ter  he  was  appointed  in  1844  by  Gregory  XVI.  Until  1858  be  chiefly  studied  surgery,  but  from 

prelate  and  judge  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  that  year  he  relincjuished  surgery  in  order  to 

the  Consnlta.   In  1845  be  became  judge  of  the  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  experimental 

Apostolic  Chamber  for  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  study  of  physiology.    In   1854  the  chair  of 

onminal  afifairs.  In  1848  Berardi  followed  Pius  Professor  of  General  Physiology  was  specially 

IX.  to  GaSta,  where  he  became  the  devoted  created  for  him  at  the  Sorbonne ;  in  the  same 

and  zealous  partisan  of  Antonelli.    At  the  in-  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 

Btigation  of  Antonelli,  Pius  IX.  in  1849  intmst-  of  Sciences,  and  in  1861  of  the  Academy  of 

ed  Berardi  with  the  difficult  task  of  restoring  Medicine;  in  1855  he  succeeded  his  master 

the  Papal  authority  in  the  recovered  States  of  Magendie  as  Professor  of  Experimental  Medi- 

the  Church.    Supported  by  Neapolitan  and  cine  in  the  College  de  France ;  and  in  1868  he 

Spanish  troops,  Berardi  displayed  an  astonish-  became  Professor  of  General  Physiology  at  the 

ing  activity,  and  reestablished  Papal  rule  in  Musexmi.    Four  times  he  received  from  the 
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Academy  the  great  prize  of  phyraologj :  first 
in  1849  for  bis  work  '^Recherches  sur  les 
Usages  da  Pancreas'' ;  again  in  1851  and  1863 ; 
and  finally  in  1872  for  his  work  "'  De  la  Phy- 
siologie  g^n^rale."  In  1868  he  became  in  the 
place  of  Flonrens  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1869  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  On  the  day  following 
his  death  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  motion 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction,  Bardoaz, 
onaDimonsly  voted  an  appropriation  of  10,000 
fhmes  for  a  public  funeral  of  the  distinguished 
scholar. 

BIGELOW,  Gbobob  Ttlbb,  an  American 
jurist,  died  in  Boston  April  12,  1878.  He  was 
born  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  October  6,  1810, 
graduated  at  Harvard  Oollege  in  1829,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Middlesex  County 
in  1884.  He  served  as  captain  of  the  New 
.  England  Guards,  was  afterward  colonel  of  an 
infantry  regiment  in  Boston,  and  in  1844  was 
chosen  an  aide  to  Governor  Brig^.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  from  1840  to  1844,  and 
of  the  upper  in  1847  and  1848.  He  became  a 
common-pleas  judge  in  1849,  and  in  1850  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Cfourt  In  1860  he  succeeded  Lemuel  Shaw  as 
chief  justice,  which  position  he  held  till  1868, 
when  he  resigned  it.  From  this  time  until 
January,  1878,  he  served  as  actuary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  1868  Judge  Bigelow  was  elected  one 
of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Boston  City  Charter. 

BIGGS,  Asa.,  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  March 
6,  1878.    He  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Mar- 


tin County,  N.  C,  February  4,  1811.  After 
receiving  a  common-school  education  he  benm 
to  practice  law  in  1881.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1835,  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1840  and  1842,  and  to  the  State  Senate 
in  1844.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1845,  and  served  one  term.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  in 
1850  to  revise  the  State  statutes,  and  who 
prepared  the  Revised  Code  of  North  Carolina, 
which  went  into  operation  in  1854.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1854  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1858 
to  accept  the  judgeship  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  North  Carolina  under  an 
appointment  from  President  Buchanan.  He 
held  this  position  until  the  war  broke  out,  and 
in  May,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Con- 
vention which  met  in  Raleigh  and  passed  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  After  the  Ivar  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  and  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  commission  business  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  In  the  United  States  Senate  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Private  Land 
Claims. 

BOLIVIA  (Rep^lioa  de  Bouvia),  an  in- 
depen4?ent  state  of  South  America,  lying  be- 
tween latitudes  10®  and  24®  south,  and  longi- 
tudes 57®  26'  and  70®  30'  west  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Brazil,  on  the 
south  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Peru. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  nine  depart- 
ments, which,  with  their  areas  in  square  miles, 
capitals,  and  population  (exclusive  of  250,000 
savage  Indians),  are  approximately  as  follows : 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Atacamft 

Benl 

Ohaqalsaca 

GoohalMunba 

lAPax. 

Omro 

Potott 

Bantft  Cruz 

TmUs 

Total 


Anmu 


70,178 

150,000 

73,798 

S<1,808 

48,001 

21,600 

54,297 

144,077 

114,484 


697,288 


PopolAlkii. 


10380 
70,200 
276,729 
478,717 
670,408 
140,856 
876^94 
176,088 
180,940 


2^24,160 


CqitUls. 

Oob«» 

Triddad 

Sucre 

Ooohabamb* 

La  Pax 

Ornro 

Poto«f 

Santa  Oral. 

TartJa 


PopaUiloa. 


2,600 

4,886 
26,624 
44,908 
83.099 

8,492 
2^774 
11,786 

8,876 


The  population  of  the  foregoing  cities  is  set 
down  by  a  European  authority  as  follows :  Co- 
bija,  2,880;  Tnnidad,  4,170;  Sucre,  28,979; 
Coohabamba,  40,678;  La  Paz,  76,872 ;  Oruro, 
7,980;  Potest,  22,580 ;  Santa  Cruz,  9,780 ;  Ta- 
r^a,  5,680.  But  as  these  figures  are  taken  from 
Identenant-ColonelJ.  Ondarza'smap  and  tables 
of  population  published  in  1859,  and  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  increase  of  population, 
which  the  same  authorities  estimate  at  80  per 
cent,  it  is  presumed  the  table  will  be  found 
approximately  correct. 

The  departments  are  subdivided  into  87  dis- 
tricts, and  these  into  45  provinces.  Only  one 
fourth  of  the  population  is  purely  white,  and 
the  aboriginal  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  ele- 


ment, particularly  in  the  departments  of  La  Paz 
andTanJa. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Oeneral 
Hilarion  Daza  (installed  May  4,  1876),  and  the 
Ministers  are:  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dr.  D.  Martin  Laura;  Finance  and  Public 
Works,  Dr.  M.  Salvatierra ;  Justice  and  Pub- 
lic Worship,  Dr.  J.  M.  del  Carpio ;  War,  Gen- 
eral Don  Manuel  Oshon  Jofr6.  By  the  Con- 
stitution of  Bolivia,  drawn  up  by  Simon  Bolivar 
in  1826  and  modified  in  1828,  1881,  and  1868, 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  who  appoints 
a  Vice-President  and  the  ministers.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two 
Chambers,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
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tfttiveB,  both  elected  by  popular  Biiffi*age.    The  led  sfoce  that  date,  while  the  neighboring  oonn- 

minlatere  are  liable  to  impeachment  before  tries  have  advanced  in  wealth  and  ciyilization. 

Oongress.    The  capital  of  the  republic  is  La  BOUTON,  Nathaniel,   died   in  Ooncord, 

Paz.  N.  H.,  Jnne  6,  1878.    He  was  bom  at  Nor- 

The  Bolivian  Oonsnl-General  in  New  York  walk,  Conn.,  Jnne  20,  1799,  and  was  gradu- 

is  Sefior  J.  Pol,  and  the  Consul  in  San  Fran-  ated  fi*om  Yale  College  in  1821,  and  from  the 

dsco  Benor  F.  Herrera.    The  American  Min-  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1824.    He 

ister  of  the  United  States  in  Bolivia  is  the  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 

Hon.  R.  M.  Reynolds,  residing  at  La  Paz.    The  and  Society  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  from  1826  to 

Metropolitan  Archbishop  is  Dr.  P.  J.  Puy  y  1867;  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  His- 

Solona  (elevated  in  1861),  and  there  are  the  torical  Society  from  1842  to  1844;  trustee  of 

following  bishops :  La  Paz,  Dr.  Juan  de  Dios  Dartmouth  Ooll^  from  1840  to  1877,  and 

Bosque  (1874) ;  Cochabamba,  F.  M.  del  Ora-  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1845 

nado  (1872) ;  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  F.  to  1878 ;  and  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 

X.  Rodriguez  (1870).  Missionary  Society  from  1862  to  1868.     He 

No  statement  of  the  B<^ivian  finances  has  also  served  as  vice-president  of  the  American 
been  published  since  1876,  for  which  year  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  director  of  the 
revenue  was  set  down  at  $2,929,674,  the  ex-  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society,  and  was  a  cor- 
penditures  at  $4,606,604,  and  the  national  debt  porate  member  of  the  New  England  Historical 
at  £8,400,000,  including  Colonel  Church's  loan  and  Genealogical  Society,  and  of  the  Maine, 
of  £1,700,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Ma-  the  Wisconsin,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historl- 
deira  and  Mamord  Railway.  The  revenue  is  de-  cal  Societies.  Besides  numerous  sermons,  ad- 
rived  from  customs  duties  on  imports,  from  the  dresses,  and  articles  in  periodicals,  he  published 
mines  and  other  state  property,  and  from  a  **  Help  to  Prayer^' (1882),  " Sinners  Directed,^' 
tax  levied  upon  the  Indian  population  yielding  abridged  from  Baxter  (1882),  **  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
nearly  one  half  of  the  total  receip^.  The  im-  Elizabeth  Macfarland^'  (1889),  *'  History  of 
ports  in  1876  amounted  to  $6,760,T)00,  and  the  Concord,  N.  H. "  (l^^X  ''  Collections  of  New 
exports  to  $6,000,000.  The  exports  consisted  Hampshire  Historical  Society,"  Vols.  VII.  and 
mainly  of  guano,  leather,  Peruvian  bark,  tin,  VIII.  (1860-'66),  and  *' Love well^s  Great  Fight 
and  silver.  The  duties  on  goods  imported  at  Pigwacket"  (1861). 
through  Peruvian  ports  were  collected  by  the  BOWLES,  Samusl,  an  American  journalist, 
Peruvian  (Government,  and  a  sum  averaging  died  January  16,  1878,  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
$600,000  was  paid  annually  to  Bolivia;  but  where  he  was  born  February  9,  1826.  At  an 
negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  custom-house  early  age  he  was  employed  in  the  oflSce  of 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  not  having  the  **  Springfield  Republican,''  a  weekly  paper 
been  taken  up  by  the  Republic  of  Peru,  in  spite  which  his  father  had  started  in  1824,  and  of 
of  the  urgent  requests  of  the  Bolivian  envoy,  which  he  was  proprietor.  In  1844  he  per- 
Dr.  Zoilo  Flores,  the  Gk>vemment  of  Bolivia  saaded  his  father  to  pablish  a  daily  paper,  on 
has  issued  a  decree  restoring  the  Bolivian  cus-  which  the  son,  thou^  but  a  boy,  pierfonned 
torn-houses.  It  is  thought  that  the  early  com-  an  important  part  of  the  editorial  labors.  His 
pletlon  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamor^  Railway,  political  articles  toon  attracted  attention,  and 
which  wiU  open  navigation  to  the  very  center  his  letters  from  the  South,  where  he  was  sent 
of  Bolivia  through  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu-  forhishealthinthewinterof  1846,  were  widely 
taries,  will  free  the  country  from  the  custom-  read.  Young  Bowles  soon  became  the  virtusl 
house  tutelage  of  Peru,  and  strengthen  the  headof  the  paper,  and  conducted  it  with  enter- 
good  relations  now  existing  between  Brazil  prise  and  anility  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  Bolivia.  In  1866  he  made  a  Journey  to  the  Pacific  coast 

The  only  railways  in  operation  are  the  lines  with  a  large  company,  including  Mr.  Schuyler 
from  La  Paz  to  the  port  of  Aygacha  on  Lake  Colfax.  The  letters  written  on  this  Journey 
Titicaca  (60  miles),  and  from  Antofagasta  to  to  the  "Springfield  Republican"  were  repub* 
Salar  (88  miles).  Some  progress  has  been  lished  in  a  volume  called  "Across  the  Conti- 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  Madeira  and  nent."  In  1869  he  published  "Our  New  West" 
Mamor^  Railway  by  the  American  contractors,  and  "  The  Switzerland  of  America,"  in  the 
the  Messrs.  CoUins,  of  Philadelphia.  Seven  latter  of  which  were  described  the  mountain 
miles  of  the  road  were  already  in  operation,  scenery  and  the  natural  parks  of  Colorado, 
and  materials  were  on  the  ground  for  fifty  Mr.  Bowles  was  an  indastrious,  fearless  lour- 
miles  additional ;  bat,  owing  to  unexpected  nidist,  and  not  only  made  the  "  Sprin^ela  Re- 
delay  in  the  final  decision  of  the  English  courts  publican  "  a  leading  journal  of  New  England, 
in  regard  to  the  Bolivian  loan  and  to  the  con-  but  daring  the  war  and  afterward  gave  to  it  a 
tract  with  the  Public  Works  Company,  work  national  reputation. 

had  been  temporarily  suspended.    To  Bolivia  BRAZIL  ^Impbbio  do  Brazil),  an  empire  of 

this  enterprise  promises  national  life,  as  with-  South  America,  and  the  only  monarchy  in  the 

out  it  it  can  not  profitably  export  its  abundant  New  World,  extending  from  latitude  6**  10' 

and  valuable  prodacts.    The  trade  and  reve-  north  to  88^  46'  south,  and  from  longitude  84^ 

nues  of  the  republic  have  not  increased  since  47'  to  74*^  7'  west     It  is  bounded  north  by 

1826,  although  the  population  has  nearly  treb-  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the 
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Gnianas,  and  the  Atlantio  Ocean;  east  by  the 
Atlantic;  south  by  Uragaay,  the  Argentine  Re- 

?ablic,  and  Paraguay;  and  west  by  Bolivia, 
•em,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  The  dividing 
lines  with  Bolivia,  Colombia,  the  Guianas,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  have  not  been  definite- 
ly drawn.  The  empire  borders  upon  all  the 
Bouth  American  states  except  Chili;  and  oc- 
cupies more  than  two  fifths  ot  the  South  Amer- 
ican Continent.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
provinces  and  one  neutral  municipality  (mu- 
nicipio  neutro),  which,  with  their  areas  and 
population,  were  as  follows  in  1876 : 


paovmcEs. 


1. 
2. 


Amizonu* 

Pari 

8.  Maranh&o. 

4.  PUuhy 

5.  Oear4* 

6.  Bio  Uraoda  do  Norte  * 

7.  Panhyba 

8.  Pemambaoo* 

9.  AlagdM* 

10.  Sergipe 

11.  Bahla 

12.  Esplrito  Santo* 

18.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

14.  Manldplo Kentro *.... 

15.  85o  Paolo* 

1«.  ParanA* 

17.  Santa  Gatarina  * 

18.  SSo    Pedro    do    Bio 

Grande  do  BoL.... 

19.  Mlnas  Geraes. 

20.  Goyai* 

21.  Matto  Grosso 


ArMin  If. 
mUM. 


606,700 

460,000 

163,000 

94,590 

42,684 

18,000 

81,500 

67,588 

21,204 

12,240 

288,524 

14,049 

26,600 

288 

93.547 

72,000 

28,220 

78,886 
230,000 
284,000 
551,576 


Total 8,310,000 

Undvllized  Indians. .. . 


General  total 


POFVLATIOK. 


Ftm. 


56,631 
282,622 
284,101 
178,427 
689,778 
220,959 
841,648 
762,511 
812,268 
189,812 
1,120,846 
69,478 
466,850 
226,088 
680,742 
116,162 
144,818 

864,002 

1,612,419 

149,748 

68,760 


8,198,590 
1,000,000 


SlaTM. 


979 
27,199 
74,980 
28,796 
81,918 
18,020 
20,914 
89,028 
86,741 
21,495 

162,295 
22,650 

270,726 
48,989 

156,612 
10,560 
14,984 

66,876 

866,574 

10,652 

6,667 


1,462,553 


10,656,148 


The  capitals,  in  the  order  of  the  numbers, 
are  as  follows :  1,  Man&os ;  2,  Belem  or  Par4;  8, 
SSk)  Luis ;  4,  Therezina ;  5,  Portal eza ;  6,  Na- 
tal; 7,  Parahyba;  8,  Recife;  9,  Macei6;  10, 
Aracigti;  11,  Sao  Salvador  or  Babia;  12,  Vic- 
toria; 13,  Nictheroy ;  14,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  15, 
Sao  Paulo;  16,  Onritiba;  17,  Desterro ;  18, 
Porte  Alegre;  19,  Ouro  Preto;  20,  Goyaz;  21, 
Cuyab4.  In  the  foregoing  table,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  provinces  marked  thus  *  is  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  but  that  of  the  others  is 
merely  estimated.  The  complete  report  of  the 
census  when  published  will  probably  show  a 
total  population  of  12,000,000.  An  official  re- 
turn gives  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
capital,  at  274,972  for  December,  1876,  made  up 
as  follows:  Free  population,  226,038  (males 
183,880,  females  92,153);  slaves,  48,939  (males 
24,886  females  24,053).  In  the  coast  cities  and 
in  the  northern  provinces  the  mixed  races  pre- 
dominate ;  not  merely  those  resulting  from 
the  union  of  whites  and  Indians  (mainalucoa)^ 
whites  and  negroes,  and  negroes  and  Indians 
{e(rfu20B\  but  half-breeds  of  every  shade  and 
degree.  Brazil  is  probably  the  country  where 
the  mingling  of  races  has  taken  place  upon  the 
most  extensive  scale,  and  yet  intellectual  de- 
velopment has  not  been  inconsiderable.    But 


such  is  the  insuperable  apathy  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  as  seemingly  to 
undermine  their  social  and  political  existence, 
prevent  good  administration,  and  retard  the  in- 
troduction of  needed  reforms.  Naturally  the 
moral  level  is  also  very  low ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  organized  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  various 
races,  which  promises  favorable  results.  In 
the  southern  provinces,  from  Esplrito  Santo  to 
Minas  Geraes,  the  white  element  prevails,  and 
there  the  European  immigrants  might  be  accli- 
matized and  their  descendants  gradually  scat- 
ter over  the  whole  country.  An  increase  of 
population  being  desirable,  the  Government 
continues  its  efforts  to  attract  foreigners  to  the 
empire  with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  colonies 
in  the  southern  portion  of  its  territory ;  and 
similar  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
governments  and  of  private  companies  have 
already  been  attended  by  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  settlements,  some  of  which  are  in 
a  thriving  condition.  By  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  September,  1871,  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  is  fast  disappearing,  to  give 
place  in  the  succeeding  generation  to  free  la- 
bor. The  number  of  emancipated  slaves  up  to 
December  31, 1875,  was  21,704  The  Emperor 
takes  much  interest  in  the  prospects  of  the  free- 
bom  children  of  slaves,  technically  called  ir^ 
gentioij  whom  the  Government  may  be  called 
upon  to  receive  from  the  owners  of  the  moth- 
ers to  the  number  of  about  25,000,  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1879,  when  they  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  eight  years.  The  masters  m&y  either 
retain  them  till  twenty-one,  paying  them  wages 
and  educating  them,  or  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment bonds  of  $800  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  ITie  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  IL, 
born  December  2,  1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 
1831 ;  regency,  until  July  23,  1840 ;  crowned 
July  18,  1841 ;  married  September  4,  1848,  to 
Theresa  Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Francis  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Soon  lif- 
ter the  return  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
from  their  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  in  September,  1877,  anew  Liberal  min- 
istry was  formed  through  the  personal  influence 
of  the  sovereign,  whose  policy  of  reform  the 
Conservative  ministry  would  not  agree  to  carry 
out.  It  is  thought  that  the  existing  Chamberr 
will  be  dissolved  should  a  majority  not  be  ob- 
tained in  support  of  the  policy  of  the  new 
Cabinet.  The  latter,  formed  January  6, 1878,  is 
composed  as  follows :  Interior,  Senhor  Leon- 
cio  Carvalho ;  Justice,  Senhor  Lafayette  R.  Pe- 
reira;  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  de  Villa  Bella-, 
War,  Marquis  de  Herval;  Navy,  Senhor  An- 
drade  Pinto;  Finance,  Senhor  Silveira  Mar- 
tinos ;  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
Senhor  Sinimb^.  Senhor  Sinimbti,  the  head 
of  the  new  ministry,  is  a  well-known  states- 
man, entertaining  most  liberal  views,  and  his 
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poHoy  will,  it  is  expected,  fayor  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  empire.  The  promised  reforms  will 
embrace  direct  representation,  retrenchment  of 
national  ezpenditnres  (especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  War  and  the  Navy,  both  nnduly  de- 
veloped daring  the  Paraguayan  campaign),  the 
repression  of  cnstom-house  fraads,  and  a  retam 
to  normal  budgets.  Recent  elections  in  Bahia 
and  Paran&f  although  these  provinces  are  ad- 
ministered by  Conservatives,  give  indications 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  increasing  in  strength 
and  influence.  The  President  of  the  Council, 
himself  a  planter,  has  taken  the  departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  once  consid- 
ered of  secondary  importance,  and  has  raised 
them  to  the  rank  becoming  such  offices  in  an 
agricultural  country  requiring  public  improve- 
ments, particularly  railways  and  internal  navi- 
gation, for  the  development  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. The  Council  of  State  is  made  up  of 
the  following  members  in  ordinary:  the  Prin- 
cess Imperial  Donna  Isabel.  Prince  Gaston 
d'Orleans  Count  d'Eu,  and  tne  Senators  Vis- 
count de  Abaet^  Viscount  do  Rio  Branco,  Vis- 
count de  Muritiba,  Viscount  do  Bom  Retire, 
Viscount  de  Jaguary,  Viscount  de  Nictheroy ; 
and  of  six  members  extraordinary :  Senators 
Viscount  de  Arax&,  Duke  de  Caxias,  J.  P.  Dias 
de  Carvacho,  and  J.  J.  Teixeira,  Vice-Adimiral 
J.  R.  de  Lamare.  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Scares  de  Souza. 
The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  is  composed 
of  68  life-members,  is  Viscount  de  Jaguary ; 
the  Vice-President,  Count  de  Baependy.  The 
Archbishop  of  Bahia,  J.  G.  de  Azevedo  (1875), 
is  Primate  of  all  Brazil,  and  there  are  11  bish- 
ops, viz.,  those  of  Pari,  SSo  Luis,  Fortaleza, 
Olinda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre, 
Marianna,  Diamantina,  Goyaz,  and  Cuyabd. 

The  amounts  and  various  branches  of  the 
national  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1876-^76  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
tabjie: 

RZVINUI. 

OMeom-hoQaa $68,978,180 

Bdwc«  fttn  1874-*75. 199,880 

Depodta. l,78^668 

HMcaleolii 18,580 

LoCtOTjtaz 4,787,908 

TraMQiT  DotM 8^,647 

Slftfe-NbanrtioQ  ftind 9,018,887 

TbUL ITiSSioW 

XXFIHDITUBIS. 

MinUtry  of  the  Interior $4,847,715 

•*        ofJnstlce 8.166,729 

**        otFonAgnAAin 661,815 

ofBIwfne 9,146,916 

••        oTWar. 10,671,149 

**        ofAgrica]tare,eto. 16,995,174 

ofFlmooe 24,267,850 

Total $68,025,848 

anrploi 4,210,237 

$72,286,075 

The  revenue  for  1876-^77  was  estimated  at 
$58,570,468,  and  the  probable  expenditures 
at  $60,248,665,  which  would  show  a  deficit 
of  $1,678,197.  In  the  budget  for  1878-'79 
tiie  revenue  is  set  down  at  $51,650,000,  and 


the  expenditures  at  $58,861,084 ;  deficit,  $2,- 
211,084. 

The  national  debt  was  as  follows  in  1876 
and  1877  : 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

ists. 

1S77. 

Foreicn  debt. 

$&4,860,000 

146,676.100 

169,086 

7,280,445 

860,000 

1,818,866 

4,608,227 

266,278 

947,617 

4,005,091 

17,018,600 

74,689,876 

$84,606,898 

162,276^00 

169,086 

7,666,206 

860,000 

1,819,484 

4,981,262 

87^969 

727.018 

Home  debt,  funded 

Debt  before  1827 

LoeD  for  the  orphan  fond. . . . 
Bp^del  1o«n. 

1  n  ebe  venoe. 

Deposits  of  savings  banks. . . . 

**      ofpawnHiffices 

*»      paDtto. 

**       Tarloos  sources... . . 
Treasniy  bills 

8,897,207 
10,081,800 
74,678,929 

Bank  notes 

Total 

$342,168,706 

$861,026,889 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Brazilian 
finances  from  a  London  publication : 

The  intemAl  debt  of  the  empire  conBistB  of  six, 
four,  sod  five  per  oent.  e^Uctt,  the  dividends 
whereon  are  pavable  in  currency,  and  a  gold  loan 
raised  during  the  Paraguayan  war,  the  interest  of 
which  appears  to  be  paid  in  sovereigns.  Despite 
some  recent  addition  to  the  former  through  the  Bank 
of  Brazil,  which  that  institution  has  not  je%  whoUj 
placed  at  the  profit  it  seeks,  the  quotations  of  apolioa 
at  Bio  are  slightly  above  par,  and  the  gold  oonds 
are,  of  course,  at  higher  quotations.  Converted  into 
sterling,  at  24e2.  per  milrei,  the  funded  home  debt 
of  the  empire  may  be  stated  at  £80,208,670,  carrying 
interest  in  sterlinff  of  £1,810,802.  8o  that  the  con- 
joined services  of  the  foreign  and  home  debt  of 
Brazil  in  1877-78  will  need  In  sterling  £8,247,240, 
out  of  a  revenue  for  this  year  calculated  to  ezoeed 
fractionally  £10,000,000,  and  brought,  according  to 
the  Emperor's  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  an  equilibrium  with  the 
expenditures.  Thus  rar,  then,  the  resources  of  Brazil 
are  amply  sufSoient  to  bear  a  charge  for  debt,  which 
bears  a  proportion  to  receipts  less  than  the  service 
of  the  public  debt  of  England  bears  to  its  revenue. 
But.  in  calculating  the  revenue  for  the  current  year 
at  tnat  amount,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
revenue  of  Brazil  has  for  two  years  past  been  ad- 
versely affected  and  reduced,  as  well  by  the  com- 
mercial misfortunes  of  the  world,  as  at  home  by  bad 
sugar  and  coffee  crops,  and  by  a  drought  in  three  of 
its  northern  provinces  almost  totally  destructive  of 
the  crops.  Not  only  have  the  great  ports  of  Bahia 
and  Pemambuco  been  suffering  from  short  supplies 
reacting  on  the  revenue,  but,  as  Mr.  Heath  lately 
told  the  BXo  Paulo  Bailway  shareholders,  a  few 
niglits'  frost  did  last  year  enormous  injury  to  the 
coffee  culture  of  that  province,  diminishing  also  the 
traffic  of  that  line.  The  new  crop  is,  however,  greater 
than  ever.  As.  then,  the  revenue  has  in  the  past 
suffered  from  tnese  causes,  so  the  present  revenue 
will,  it  is  to  be  expected,  improve  with  better  crops ; 
indeed,  in  the  past  ten  months  of  1877  those  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar  imported  into  England  exceed  by 
£800^000  in  value  their  imports  for  the  same  period 
of  1876,  and  we  may  aj^ain  shortly  see  the  total  in- 
come of  the  empire  rising  to  £12,000,000,  to  whith 
it  had  ascended  a  few  ^ears  ago,  when  the  services 
of  its  debt  will  bear  still  more  reduced  proportion 
to  its  income. 

The  total  values  of  the  exports  and  imports 
in  1 875-^76,  including  precious  metals,  were 
$104,247,000  and  $86,074,600  respectively. 
The  values  of  the  chief  articles  of  export 
were,  in  the  years  1874-'75  and  1875-'76,  as 
foUows : 
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COMMODITIES. 


OolliBe 

Raw  cotton 

Sugar 

Mate  (ParaflToay  tea) 

BMns 

Tobacco 

Indla-rabbo* 

Dlamonda. 


VBliMiliI874-nS. 


$68,906,900 

9,962,860 

11,668,260 

748,600 

6,288,100 

8,994,600 

6,129,260 

846,760 


V«iuiBl875-^«. 


$68,046»100 
6,731,600 
7,086,900 

781,760 
&,tM2,000 
8,826,760 
6,066,600 

876,260 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  com- 
merce between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
daring  the  year  ending  June  80, 1878 : 


IMPOBTS. 


coMMODirm. 

Qnatitj. 

Yalw. 

Breadfttiiflti 

6,716^780 

$4,617,887 
806,406 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mannlkc- 
torea  of. 

Petroleum,  refined,  gallons.. 
Provisions : 

Tjard.  nonnds ........... 

666,797 
604,999 

All  otiier  proytsions 

Ootton  manoflKstores 

Bailroad  cars 

Wool  and  mannikctores  of. . . 

D^ag^  chemicals,  etc 

Ail  other  articles 

87,986 
688,828 
840,468 
824,909 

104330 
788,106 

Total  tmDoris 

$8,686,704 

EXPORTS. 


COMMODimS. 

QoaaUty. 

Talaa. 

Coffee,  poonds 

211,664,160 
78,076,656 

6,876,118 

408,007 
798,998 

$86,867,998 
8,166^84 

8,467398 

1,288,086 

196,796 

97,187 

88,061 

61,166 
860,087 

Bugar,  Drown,  pounds 

In<ua-rabber  and   gutta-per- 

oha,  crude,  poonds 

Hides 

Barks,  medldnal,  pounds. . . . 
"WooL  raw.  pounds 

Wod,  muiullMtured,  pounds. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines. 

AH  other  artldes 

Total  erports 

$48,978,046 

The  dndes  on  imports  were  on  the  1st  of 
March  increased  5  per  cent  on  the  addition- 
al duty,  raising  it  to  50  per  cent.;  and  the 
following  additions  were  made  on  articles 
of  laxnry:  40  instead  of  80  per  cent,  on  the 
official  yalaes  of  fermented  drinks,  liqueurs, 
spirits,  wines,  etc.,  furniture,  fine  woods,  silks, 
and  fine  earthen  and  glass  wares;  6  instead 
of  2  per  cent,  on  gems  cut  or  uncut,  set  or 
unset ;  10  instead  of  5  per  cent,  on  goldsmith's 
work  in  gold  or  silver,  gold  and  silver  watches, 
and  on  platina  wares  not  employed  in  science 
and  manufacture. 

Ooffee  is  the  principal  staple  of  Brazil,  and 
is  cultivated  from  the  Amazon  southward  to 
th&  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic westward  to  the  limits  of  Matto  Grosso. 
There  is  no  country  that  can  rival  Brazil  in 
its  production,  from  the  great  advantage  it  has 
over  all  others,  the  cofiPee  ripening  during  the 
dry  season.  The  quantity  exported  in  1877 
was  840,506,600  pounds,  of  which  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  coffee-consuming  nation 
in  the  world,  received  205,206,876  pounds. 
Coffee  is  admitted  into  this  country  free  of 


duty,  while  in  France  it  pays  a  duty  of  1  frano 
56  centimes  per  kilogramme,  or  nearly  15  cents 
per  pouild.  When  tiie  American  Congress  re- 
pealed the  duty  on  coffee,  the  Brazilian  Qoy- 
ernment  immediately  increased  the  provincial 
export  duty  to  the  amount  of  the  custom-house 
duty  formerly  paid  in  the  United  States.  The 
culture  of  the  coffee-plant  in  Brazil,  and  the 
increasing  commercial  value  of  this  important 
product  to  the  great  South  American  empire, 
are  thus  described  in  a  French  journal : 

Even  among  the  most  ardent  loven  of  coffee,  few 
perDODs  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  area  of  its 
produotion,  the  extent  of  its  consumption,  or  of  the 
very  oonBlderable  traffic  to  which  the  coffee-berry 
has  tip ven  rise.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  of  France^ 
by  the  care  and  dili^nce  of  Captain  Duchienx,  it 
was  first  introduced  into  Martinique.  Planted  and 
acclimatized  in  the  soil  of  that  iaund,  the  limits  of 
its  growth  and  cultivation  have  steadily  enlarged, 
untu  coffee  has  now  become  an  article  of  primaiy 
importance  to  modem  commerce.  In  1861  tne  total 
production  of  the  whole  world  was  estimated  at 
8,460,000  metrical  quintals* ;  in  1870  it  had  increased 
to  8,890,000,  and  in  1875  to  5,670,000  quintals.  Since 
then  the  development  has  been  equally  progressive, 
and  for  last  year  the  total  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  6,500,000  metrical  quintals,  which,  at  an  aver- 
age of  onl>[  76  francs  ($16)  per  60  kilos  at  the  places 
of  production,  would  represent  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  975,000,000  fttincs.t  It  is  calculated  that  the 
consumption  of  Europe  in  1877  absoibed  about  288,- 
000,000  Kilos  of  coffee ;  and  Brazil  furnishes  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  both  curious  and  instructive  to  observe 
the  steady  progress  made  by  that  country,^  whether 
as  regards  tne  increase  in  production  or  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  coffee.  The  culture  of 
coffee  in  Brazil  extends  over  a  surface  of  about  655.000 
square  kilometres.  The  principal  places  of  produo- 
tion are  the  provinces  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  SSo  Paulo, 
Bahia,  and  Oeari.  The  construction  of  railways  has 
enabled  the  planters  to  reduce  their  beasts  of  burden, 
and  to  concentrate  their  labor  and  capital  more  im- 
mediately to  the  culture  of  coffee  and  other  export- 
able products.  The  transport  by  rail  avoids  the 
damage  to  which  their  products  were<«xposed  when 
carried  by  mules.  The  following  figures  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  radical  transformation  which  has  tSken. 
place  in  the  conditions  of  transport  in  the  province 
of  Sio  Paulo.  Fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  8So  Paulo  Railway,  fVom  80,000  to 
100,000  mules  were  sold  annually  at  the  Sorooabo 
fair;  now  only  10,000  to  12,000  mules  are  sold.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  prov- 
ince, which  amounted  then' to  800,000  sacks  of  76'kil., 
or  about  22,500,000  kil.,  baa  risen  to  1,800,000  sacks 
of  60  kil.  in  1877-'78,  or  obout  78,000,000  kil.  At 
the  French  Exhibition  of  1867  Brazilian  coffees  alone 
obtained  the  gold  medal.  The  berry  varies  in  coloi 
from  pale  green  to  green,  end  is  rather  long.  In  the 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  more  particularly,  the  berry 
is  found  small  and  round,  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Mocha,  and  produces  a  delicious  infusion.  ^In  fact, 
the  coffees  now  grown  in  88o  Paulo  rival  in  quality 
the  best  and  most  esteemed  descriptions  derived  from 
other  countries,  and  their  consumption  in  Europe  is 
eontinually  increasing.  The  import  duties  in  France, 
1  fVanoSd  centimes  per  kilogramme,  being  excessive, 
have  hindered  the  development  of  the  consumption 
of  coffee.  The  rapid  augmentation  in  the  import  of 
SSo  Paulo  coffees  into  France  from  Santos  has  only 
been  brought  about  in  consequence  of  their  superior 
quality,  which  permits  of  their  taking  the  place 
hitherto  oocupiea  by  other  sorts  of  established  repn* 

*  The  metrical  qnlntal  =  100  kiloffrainmea. 
t  =  |1»^00Q,000. 
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Mob.    At  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  %ba  Slo  P«nIo  anta,  were  ohoaen  for  thia  work.     The  eiped)- 

ooflbei  h«vB  been  more  quickly  appreoUted  «  thBir  tioD  Btartod  from  Parfi  in  the  United  StAtes 

rt;'^V;.':V8:i".'^ffe"."Ti«fiwo°p':ji."f;  ^-^etta  Enterprise  od  June  3d,  ^d  entered 

187T-'T8  took  ilmoat  one  bait  of  the  ooffee  exported  the  main  Amazon  on  the  7th.     Un  the  loth 

bom  Sutoe,  having  imported  4Si,ie9  aaoki.  the;  reached  Serpa,  672  miles  from  Pari,  and 
twenty  miles  below  tlie  jonction  of  the  U»- 

A  table  showing  the  nnmber  of  primary  deira,  the  principal  tribntary  of  the  Amazon, 

schools  in  each  province,  and  the  attendance  They  ascended  tuat  river  for  a  distance  of  SOO 

thereat,  will  be  foond  in  the  "Aunnal  Cyclu-  miles  to  San  Antonio,  the  northern  terminus 

pedia  "  for  1S7S.  of  the  projected  railway,  below  the  falls  of  the 

The  Hiniater  of  the  Interior  bu  abolished  Madeira.    A  track  chart  of  both  risers  baa 

in  the  Oovemment  Oolite  of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  been  made,  showing  latdtodet  and  lungitndea 

which  oonfera  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  along  their  banka,  and  also  th^  shoals,  rapids, 

the  obligation  for  Protestants  to  be  eiunined  and  bar«,  so  that  navigatioD  may  in  fotura  be 

in  the  coarse  of  religion,  and  has  also  abolished  perfectly  safe, 
the  oath  in  regard  to  religions  creeds.  £zain- 
inations  have  been  opened  to  persons  not  at- 
tending ths  collegiate  conrse.  This  is  one  of 
the  seonlarizing  measures  projected  by  the 
SinimbA  Cabinet,  and  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed bj  the  establishment  of  oivil  marria^ 
the  removal  of  religions  disabilities,  and  m- 
creaaed  facilities  for  naturalization. 

In  1B6T  there  were  only  six  rulroadg  in  the 
empire,  of  the  aggregate  length  of  61S  miles; 
in  1873  there  were  fifteen,  with  768  miles;  in 

1876,  twenty-two  lines,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  1,148  miles;  in  1877,  twenty-seven 
lines,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,9S4  miles  open 
to  traffic.  There  were  at  the  Utter  date  ^672 
milea  of  telegr^h  and  one  hundred  and  foar 
otBoes.  Although  the  new  administration  has 
Inaofrnrated  an  era  of  strict  economy  and  re- 
trwohinent,  extending  to  the  pnblio  works 

projected  by  a  former  ministry,  the  oonstrao-  Losa-Hoaaxii  aaisima  ox, 
tion  of  important  lines  of  railway  will  be  con- 
tinned.  A  commission  hod  been  engaged  in  On  November  10, 1877,  the  imperial  decree 
Btndying  a  general  system  of  railways  to  be  No.  6,736  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  of  Bra- 
built  under  a  governmental  guarantee  of  seven  zil,  granting  a  Babddy  of  $100,000  a  year  for 
per  cent,  for  thirty  years,  or  a  kilometrio  anb-  a  period  of  ten  years  to  Messrs.  John  Roach  ft 
vention  for  saoh  lines  as  show  a  probability  of  8on,  to  eatablisb  a  line  of  steamships  between 
a  net  income  of  at  least  four  per  cent. ;  but  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Rio  de  Jsneiro, 
this  system  baring  proved  impracticable,  and  calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Par&,  Pernambnoo.  and 
too  oneroDS  to  the  Treasury  of  the  empire,  Bahia.  The  oontraot,  signed  on  the  14th  of 
another  will  be  devised  more  in  accordance  November,  reqaires  that  the  ships  compcnng 
with  the  eoonomioal  tendenciw  of  the  reform  the  line  shall  compare  favorably  witn  the 
Cabinet.     By  a  decree  dated  November  34,  steamships  plying  between  Europe  and  Braril. 

1877,  a  gnarantee  of  seven  per  cent,  on  £400,-  The  time  altowed  between  Now  York  and  Rio 
000  of  additional  capital  has  been  granted  in  de  Janeiro  is  twenty  days,  and  a  failure  in  this 
favor  of  the  Madeira  and  MaraorA  Railway,  respect  subjects  the  contractors  to  fines  and 
The  gnarantee  is  for  thirty  yeara,  and  is  to  penalties.  Two  stesmships  have  already  been 
take  effect  after  the  actual  employment  of  placed  on  the  line,  the  City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro 
£600,000  realized  from  the  Bolivian  loan  and  and  the  City  of  Pari.  They  are  each  870 
depomted  in  London.  When  the  line  is  in  op-  feet  long  over  all,  SQ  feet  beam,  depth  of  bold 
erstioD,  the  guaranteed  capital  will  be  credited  SI  feet  6  inches,  and  8,600  tons  oostom-hoase 
with  a  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  rulway,  register.  They  are  divided  by  bulkheads  into 
Dntil  the  Braritian  Government  is  reimbarsed  Bizwat«r-tight  compartments,  and  their  engines 
of  its  expenditure.  As  it  was  thought  that  the  are  of  8,500  horse-power.  The  City  of  Rio 
Brazilian  and  Bolivian  trade  reenlling  from  de  Janeiro,  the  pioneer  ahip  of  the  new  line, 
the  construction  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamor6  reached  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the 
Rdlway  woald  mainly  fall  into  American  SBth  of  May.  On  Jnne  Sd  the  steamer  was 
bands,  the  thorongh  survey  of  the  Amazon  risited  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil, 
■nd  Madeira  Rivers  was  nndertaken  by  the  acoompanied  by  the  ministers  of  state  and  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States.  Com-  officers  of  the  coart ;  and  they  were  received 
mander  Belfridge,  a  skillfnl,  energetic,  and  by  tbe  Honorable  H.  W.  Hilliard,  the  Ameri- 
eiperiencedofflcer,  and  an  able  corps  of  Bsdst-  can  Minister,  Captain  Weir,  the  oommaudei 
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(^  the  ship,   Colonel  Willard  P.  Tisdel,  the  proee  articles.    Mr.  Bryant  was  married  while 

snperiDtendent  of  the  line,  Captain  Mayo  of  living  at  Great  Barrington,  where  he  wrote 

the  United  States  steamer  Hartford,  and  other  some  of  his  best  poems,  such  as  "  To  Green 

distingoished  Americans.     The  Emperor  ex-  River,"  **  Inscription  for  an  Entrance  to  a 

pressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  ship  and  the  Wood,"  and  **  To  a  Waterfowl."    In  1821  he 

manner  in  which  the  contract  had  been  carried  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society 

oat.  of  Harvard  College  *^The  Age^"  a  didactic 

A  famine  of  unprecedented  severity  has  poem  in  the  Spenserean  stanza;  and  in  the 

been  experienced  in  three  of  the  northern  same  year  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  published 

provinces,  bat  more  particularly  in  that  of  at  Cambridge,  and  immediately  led  to  his  rec- 

Cear4.     A  protracted  drought  dried  up  the  ognition  as  a  Writer  of  high  merit, 

springs,  brooks,  and   rivers,  completely  de-  In  1825  Mr.  Bryant  removed  to  New  Yort, 

stroyed  the  crops,  and  deprived  the  inhabi-  where  he  became  editor  of  the  "New  York 

tants  of  all  means  of  support    In  the  city  of  Review,"  which  was  soon  after  merged  in  the 

Aracaty,  from  the  10th  to  the  18th  of  Febru-  **  United  States  Review,"  for  which  he  wrote 

ary,  664  persons  died  of  hunger,  and  an  equal  literary  criticisms  and  several  poems.    About 

number  perished  in  the  immediate  neighbor-  this  time  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 

hood.     Many  more  died  from  starvation  on  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  before  the  Acad- 

their  way  to  other  provinces.    At  least  10,-  emy  of  Design.    In  1826  he  became  one  of  the 

000  persons  perished  in  the  province  of  Cear4  editors  of  the  "  Evening  Post,"  of  which  Wil- 

slnoe  the  beginning  of  the  iWine,  in  spite  of  liam  Coleman  was  then  editor  in  chief.    This 

the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the  journal  then  had  a  marked  leaning  toward 

distress  of  the  people.    As  much  as  $800,000  federalism,  but  Mr.  Bryant  labored  to  give  it 

in  a  single  month  has  been  expended  by  the  more  of  a  republican  character.    Acquiring 

national  Treasury  to  support  the  starving  pop-  exclusive  control  of  its  columns  a  few  years 

ulation  and  to  remove  it  to  more  favor^  dis-  later,  he  took  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  free 

tricts.  trade  and  against  all  partial  or  class  legislation, 

BRYANT,  William  Cttllbk,  an  American  and  gave  the  paper  a  decidedly  democratic 

poet,  editor,  and  author,  died  in  New  York  tone.    From  1827  to  1880,  in  conjunction  with 

June  12,  1878.    He  was  born  at  Cummington,  Robert  C.  Sands  and  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  he 

Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  November  8,  1794.  conducted  ^'The  Talisman,"  a  flourishing  annu- 

His  father  was  Peter  Bryant,  who  was  a  dis-  al,  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  the  tales  of 

tinguished  local  physician  of  learning  and  lit-  **  Medfield  "  and  *^  The  Skeleton's  Cave,"  which 

erary  acquirements,  and  was  the  grandson  of  appeared  in  a  book  called  "  Tales  of  the  Glau- 

Stephen  Bryant,  who  came  to  this  country  in  ber  Spa."    A  complete  edition  of  his  poems 

the  Mayflower.    William's  remarkable  preco-  was  published  in  New  York  in  1882,  and  was 

city  as  a  poet  places  him  in  this  respect  in  the  republished  in  England  with  a  laudatory  pref- 

rank  with  Pope,  Chatterton,  and  Henry  Kirk  ace  written  by  Washington  Irving,  then  in  that 

White.    Several  metrical  translations  from  the  coantry.    It  was  favorably  reviewed  by  John 

Latin  poets,  written  by  him  before  he  was  ten  Wilsop  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  gave 

years  of  age,  were  published  in  ^e  local  paper,  the  poet  a  reputation  in  Europe  not  less  than 

and  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  published  two  that  in  his  own  country.    After  the  death  of 

important  poems  called  ^*The  Embargo"  and  Coleman,  William  Leggett  became  associated 

'*  The  Spanish  Revolution,"  the  former  a  politi-  with  Bryant  in  the  management  of  the  ^*  Even- 

oal  satfre  relating  to  the  embargo  policy  of  ing  Post."    In  1884  the  latter  went  with  his 

Jefferson  in  connection  with  Napoleon's  Berlin  family  to  Europe,  and  traveled  through  France, 

and  Milan  decrees.    In  1810  young  Bryant  en-  Germany,  and  Italy,  studying  the  languages 

tered  Williams  College,  where  he  soon  distin-  and  literatures  of  these  and  otJier  countries, 

giished  himself  in  the  languages  and  helUs-  and  acquiring  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  which 
ttres;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  left  he  made  good  use  in  his  subsequent  writings, 
college  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  He  He  made  in  1845  a  second  and  in  1849  a  third 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  began  prao-  visit  to  Europe,  extending  his  travels  to  Egypt 
tice  at  Plainfield,  and  afterward  established  and  Syria.  During  this  time  he  wrote  letters 
himself  at  Great  Harrington.  He  soon  took  a  to  the  ^^  Evening  rost,"  which  were  repub- 
high  rank  as  a  lawyer,  but  preferred  literature  lished  in  a  book  entitled  **  Letters  of  a  Travel- 
to  law,  and  gave  much  time  to  the  former.  In  er."  In  1857  he  again  \^ent  to  Europe,  spend- 
his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  his  most  famous  ing  much  time  in  Spain,  whose  language  be- 
poem,  **  Thanatopsis,"  which  has  been  called  came  a  favorite  study  with  him.  Another  vol- 
''  one  of  the  most  precious  gems  of  didactic  ume  of  his  letters  to  the  ^*  Evening  Post "  was 
verse  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry."  pubtiBhed  under  the  title  of  "  letters  from 
It  was  published  in  1818  in  the  *^  North  Amer-  Spain  and  other  Countries."  In  the  mean 
lean  Review,"  and  led  to  the  life-long  friend-  time  Mr.  Bryant  had  traveled  extensively  in 
ship  between  its  author  and  the  now  venerable  his  own  country  from  Maine  to  Florida,  mak- 
poet  Richard  H.  Dana,  who  was  then  one  of  ing  also  a  trip  to  the  island  of  Caba.  In  these, 
the  club  which  conducted  the  "  Review."  To  as  in  his  foreign  travels,  he  regularly  wrote  to 
this  periodical  Bryant  also  contributed  several  his  paper  letters  which  were  widely  read. 
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In  1855  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  San  Stefano,  as  modified  by  the  treaty  of  Ber- 

published,   and   in    1868    appeared    **  Thirty  lin,  in  1878,  an  autonomons  tributary  princi- 

Poems,'*  a  small  volume  of  new  productions,  pality.    Area  about  33,000  square  miles,  popu- 

In   1864  the   seventieth  anniversary  of   his  lation  1,859,000,  of  whom  about  1,100,000  are 

birthday  was  celebrated  by  the  Oentury  Club  Christians,  mostly  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 

of  New  York,  an  event  which  brought  togeth-  700,000  are  Mohammedans.     The  principal- 

er  many  of  the  prominent  literary  men  of  the  ity  of  Bulgaria  nearly  corresponds  with  the 

country,  and  called  forth  eulogistic  letters  from  former  vilayet  of  the  Danube,  and  lies  on  the 

many  others  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  south  side  of  the  Danube  River,  extends  to  the 

These  letters,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  fes-  Balkan  Mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated 

tival,  were  afterward  published  in  a  volume,  from  the  newly  constituted  Turkish  province 

Mr.  Bryant's  translations  into  English  blank  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  stretches  from  the 

verse  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  ^^  Odyssey,"  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  bor- 

former  appearing  in  1870  and  the  latter  in  ders  of  Servia  on  the  west    The  country  near- 

1871,  at  once  put  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  est  the  Danube  is  a  district  of  fertile  plain 
the  translators  of  those  great  epics.  In  1876  lands;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  hill  region, 
a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was  which  is  well  adapted  for  habitation  and  for 
published.  His  "  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song  "  tillage  except  upon  t^e  crests  of  the  hills ;  and 
has  proved  a  popular  holiday  gift  book.  Be-  beyond  rise  the  mountains.  An  extensive 
sides  being  the  active  editor  of  the  *^  Evening  marshy  region  between  the  lower  Danube  and 
Post "  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  the  Black  Sea,  called  the  Dobrudja,  bounded 
editor  of  **  Picturesque  America,''  published  by  on  the  south  by  a  line  extending  from  east  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  was  engaged  with  Silistria  on  the  Danube  to  south  of  Mangalia 
Sidney  Howard  Gay  in  the  preparation  of  a  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  containing  a  population 
popular  history  of  the  United  States.  Few  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand, 
literary  men  have  been  oftener  called  upon  to  consisting  principally  of  Turks  and  Wallachs, 
pay  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of  distin>  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  Bulgaria,  was 
guished  Americans  than  lias  Mr.  Bryant  He  gi^en  by  the  treaties  of  1878  to  Koumania. 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  on  the  artist  Thom-  The  plain  lands  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
as  Cole  in  1848,  and  a  discourse  on  the  life  are  well  adnpted  to  the  cultivation  of  grass  and 
and  writings  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  in  wheat,  and  the  hill  regions  furnish  consider- 
1852,  which  was  foUowed  by  a  similar  tribute  able  forests  and  support  large  herds  of  cattle, 
to  Washington  Irving  in  1860.  He  was  the  The  province  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
orator  at  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  S.  F.  principal  sources  of  grain-supply  to  Turkey, 
B.  Morse  in  1871,  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott  in  find  has  furnished  the  state  with  about  one 

1872,  of  Halleck  in  1877,  and  of  Mazzini  in  tenth  of  its  revenues.  The  Balkan  Mountains, 
1878,  all  of  which  are  placed  in  Central  Park  si  though  they  constitute  a  formidable  military 
in  New  York.  His  address  on  the  last-named  barrier,  form  no  natural  ethnical  or  political 
occasion,  which  was  made  but  a  short  time  boundary.  The  predominating  population  of 
before  his  death,  was  his  last  appearance  in  Eastern  Roumelia  are  as  intensely  Bulgarian 
public  The  presentation*  of  the  *^  Bryant  in  national  feeling  and  as  active  in  national  en- 
Vase  "  in  1876  was  one  of  the  many  distin-  terprises  as  the  people  of  the  northern  prov- 
gnished  honors  which  the  poet  has  received.  ince,  and  have  been  identified  with  them  in 

In  1845  Mr.  Bryant  bought  an  old  Dutch  history  and  in  all  popular  movements;  and  it 

mansion  near  what  is  now  Roslyn,  on  Long  is  difiScuIt  to  speak  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Bnlga- 

Island.    This  continued  to  be  his  residence  for  rians  without  mcluding  the  southern  territory 

a  part  of  the  year  till  the  time  of  his  death.  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Bryant's  poems  are  characterized  by  The  Bulgarians  were  originally  of  a  race  re- 
purity  and  elegance  in  the  choice  of  words,  a  lated  to  the  Tartars  and  Turks,  and  are  first 
concise  and  vigorous  diction,  delicacy  of  fanx^y  mentioned  in  history  as  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
and  elevation  of  thought,  and  a  genial  yet  sol-  gions  of  the  Volga  River,  whence  they  made 
emn  and  religious  philosophy.  He  was  an  occasional  incursions  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and  a  close  ob-  In  the  seventh  century  they  crossed  the  Volgiu 
server  of  its  phenomena.  In  pastoral  beauty  and,  mingling  with  the  Slavic  tribes,  occupied 
many  of  his  poems  are  not  excelled.  His  prose  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Danube, 
writings  are  marked  by  pure,  manly,  straight-  and  built  up  a  powerful  state.  Their  language 
forward,  and  vigorous  English.  He  was  a  per-  was  replaced  by  a  tongue  almost  purely  Slavic, 
son  of  delicate  sensibilities,  extreme  purity  and  on  account  of  which  they  have  become  classed 
integrity,  and  of  unflinching  adherence  to  prin-  with  the  Slavic  peoples;  but  in  physical  traits 
ciple.  So  regular  was  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  habits  their  Tartar  characteristics  prevailed,  and  still 
of  living,  working,  and  taking  exercise,  that  endure.  They  were  converted  to  Christianity 
until  his  final  illness  his  mental  and  physical  in  the  ninth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Eong 
vigor  continued  to  be  remarkable  in  one  of  his  Boris,  or  Bogoris,  under  the  ministrations  of 
advanced  Me.  the  so-called  Slavic  apostles,  Cyril  and  Metho- 

BULGARIA,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Em-  dius.  The  Bulgarian  nation  attained  great  ex- 
pire, which  was  constituted  by  the  treaty  of  tent  and  power  under  the  successors  of  Bo- 
VoL.  xviii. — 6    A 
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goris,  when  the  royal  court  became  the  center  A  Bnlgarian  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Widin 
of  a  certain  degree  of  calture.  The  kingdom  in  1840,  but  he  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Con- 
was  afterward  conquered  by  the  Constantino-  stantinople,  and  it  was  charged  that  be  was 
poll  tan  Emperors,  bnt  became  again  indepen-  poisoned.  An  insarrection  broke  out  in  Widin 
dent  in  1186;  and  daring  the  reign  of  King  ten  years  later,  in  view  of  which  the  Patriarch 
John  II.,  1218  to  1248,  it  attained  such  an  ex-  was  requested  to  consecrate  a  Bulgarian  bish- 
tent  that  its  boundaries  touched  the  Adriatic,  op.  lie  obeyed,  but  left  the  bishop  without 
^gean,  and  Black  Seas.  •It  then  declined  till,  af-  a  see.  When  a  National  Assembly  was  called 
ter  the  battle  of  Kosovo,  in  1889,  it  was  easily  to  consider  the  question  of  reforms  in  1858, 
overcome  by  the  Turks.  The  ecclesiastical  sys-  affairs  were  mananged  so  that  the  Bulgarians 
tem  of  the  Greek  Church  having  been  extended  should  not  be  represented  in  it,  and  their  re- 
over  Bulgaria,  its  churches  fell  under  the  juris-  quests  were  again  denied.  Concerted  measures 
diction  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  were  instituted  against  the  Phanariot  (or 
Their  authority  was  exercised  in  a  despotic  Greek)  ecclesiastics  in  1860,  when  the  bishopa 
manner,  discriminating  against  the  Bulgarians,  were  driven  away  from  several  cities,  and  na- 
The  services  were  conducted  in  Greek,  the  use  tive  bishops  were  appointed  in  their  places, 
of  the  Bulgarian  language  on  public  occasions  The  prayer  for  the  Patriarch  was  omitted  from 
was  discontinued,  and  the  people  were  deprived  the  services  of  the  churches,  the  name  of  the 
of  facilities  for  education  beyond  those  afforded  Sultan  being  substitutod  for  his,  and  recognition 
by  a  few  priestly  schools.  At  the  beginning  was  refused  about  the  same  time  to  the  elec- 
of  the  present  century  the  Bulgarians  were  tion  of  a  new  Patriarch.  Finally,  the  Turkish 
among  the  most  miserable  and  backward  of  Government,  after  it  had  again  failed  twice  to 
the  iimabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  About  gain  the  assent  of  the  Patriarch  to  its  propo- 
iifty  years  ago  an  awakening  was  begun,  which  sitions  for  the  reform  of  the  Bulgarian  Church, 
has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  a  strong  national  determined  to  act  without  regard  to  him,  and 
spirit,  the  organizatioii  of  popular  schools  in  granted  a  firman  on  Febmary  28,  1870,  con- 
the  Bulgarian  language  throughout  the  country,  stituting  it  a  separate  and  independent  juris- 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  diction.  Bishop  Anthrim,  of  Widin,  was  chosen 
Church,  and  the  growth  of  a  small  but  promis-  Exarch  on  the  refusal  of  Ilaxi(Hi  to  accept  the 
ing  literature.  office,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  command 

The  lessons  taught  in  the  gymnasium  at  Phil-  of  the  Sultan, 

ippopolis  comprise  the  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Manufacturing  and  business  enterprises  were 

French  languages,  elementary  mathematics,  ge-  largely  develop^  during  the  ten  years  preoed- 

ography,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  history,  mental  ing  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  and  many 

and  moral  philosophy,  religious  and  moral  in-  towns  on  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of 

struction,  and  church  music.  The  larger  schools  the  Balkans  became  prosperous  and  growing 

are  provided  with  fine,  spacious  edifices,  many  industrial  centers.    Among  them  was  Gabrova, 

of  which  were  specially  erected  for  them.    In-  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  and  schools; 

struction  is  given  free  of  cost  in  all  the  branch-  Travna,  where  carvings  in  wood  and  pictures 

es  of  a  common-school  education.    Until  1860  were  made ;  Yratza,  the  seat  of  a  varied  trade, 

the  schools  were  dependent  entirely  npon  sub-  and  of  leather,  silk,  and  filigree  works ;  Sliv- 

scriptions  and  charitable  bequests.    After  the  mia,  Calofer,  and  Carlova,  the  seats  of  cloth  and 

Church  was  separated  from  the  jurisdiction  woolen   factories;  Yamboli,  a  busy  railway 

of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  a  reap-  station ;  Batak,  in  a  lumbering  district  of  the 

propriation  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  Rhodope  Mountains ;  and  Kezanlik,  on  the 

made,  and  a  part  of  them  were  set  aside  for  southern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  the  chief  cen- 

the  purposes  of  education.    At  a  later  period  ter  of  the  production  of  attar  of  roses.    Most 

the  local  authorities  of  some  places,  as  Philip-  of  these  places  were  destroyed  or  greatly  in- 

popolis,  were  induced  to  allow  a  special  tax  to  jured  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

be  laid  upon  the  Bulgarians  for  the  benefit  of  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  defined  the  boun- 

the  schools.  daries  of  Bulgaria  so  as  to  constitute  a  state, 

In  1876  fifty-one  newspapers  had  been  start-  which,  including  all  the  predominantly  Bulga- 

ed,  of  which  fourteen  were  established  in  1875.  rian  districts  of  European  Turkey,  both  north 

Most  of  these,  however,  were  printed  outside  and  south  of  the  Balkans,  should  have  an 

of  the  limits  of  the  present  principality.    Two  area  of  about  79,400  square  miles,  and   an 

of  them  were  literary,  one  was  theological,  estimated  population  of  between  five  and  five 

and  three  were  technical.  and  a  half  millions.    The  included  territory 

The  autonomy  of  the  Bnlgarian  Church  as  extended  from  the  boundaries  of  Servia  and 
au  independent  exarchate  was  secured  in  1870,  Albania  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Dan- 
after  a  hard  and  extraordinarily  bitter  con-  ube  nearly  to  the  .^ean  Sea,  and  took  in 
test  of  about  thirty  years  with  the  Greek  about  fifty  miles  of  the  iEgean  coast.  Of  the 
clergy  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  coast  lands,  a  small  strip  on  either  si4e  of  the 
In  1883  the  people  of  Samokov  and  Scopie  Salonican  peninsula,  and  a  district  in  eastern 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  Bulgarian  bish-  Thrace,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  a 
ops  instead  of  two  Greek  bishops  who  had  line  extending  from  Buruguel  around  Adrian- 
been  removed,  but  the  request  was  denied,  ople  and  thence  to  Hakim  Tobiasi,  were  left 
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ander  the  ezdosive  jarisdiotion  of  Turkey,  be  demanded  would  be  modified  in  accordance 

The  British  Goyernment  made  strenuous  ob-  with  this  view. 

jections  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  respect-  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Oongress  at 
ing  Bulgaria,  which  were  briefly  stated  in  a  Berlin,  on  the  80th  of  May,  the  British  and  Rus- 
oircular  addressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  sian  Governments  came  to  an  agreement  re- 
Powers,  which  was  published  on  March  80th.  specting  the  terms  of  adjustment  which  they 
It  recited,  as  among  the  most  important  conse-  would  accept  from  the  Congress.    This  agree- 
quences  to  which  the  treaty  practically  led,  ment  provided  that  Bulgaria  should  be  di- 
that  by  the  articles  erecting  the  New  Bulgaria  vided  into  two  provinces :  one  north  of  the 
a  strong  Slavic  state  would  be  created  under  Balkans,  to  be  endowed  with  a  political  au- 
the  auspices  and  control  of  Russia,  possessing  tonomy  under  a  prince;  the  other  south  of 
important  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  the  Balkans,  but  not  to  touch  ^e  ^gean  Sea, 
Archipelago,  and  conferring  upon  that  power  and  to  have  a  Christian  governor  and  a  gov- 
a  predominating  influence  over  both  political  emment  similar  to  that  of  an  English  colony, 
and  commercial  relations  in  those  seas.    The  Further,  the  British  Government   reserved, 
state  would  be  so  constituted  as  to  merge  in  among  other  things,  the  right  to  demand  of 
the  dominant  Slavic  majority  a  considerable  the  Congress  the  participation  of  Europe  in 
mass  of  population  which  is  Greek  in  race  and  the  administrative  organization  of  the  two 
sympathy,  and  which  views  with  alarm  the  Bulgarian  provinces,  and  to  discuss  the  dura- 
prospect  of  absorption  into  a  community  alien  tion  and  nature  of  the  Russian  occupation  of 
to  it  not  only  in  nationality  but  in  political  Bulgaria.    The  Bulgarian   question  was  the 
tendency  and  religious  allegiance.    The  pro-  first  topic  considered  by  the  Coneress.  and  the 
visions  by  which  this  new  state  would  be  sub-  first  to  be  settled.     The  final  decision  of  it 
jected  to  a  ruler  whom  Russia  would  practically  was  made  substantially  on  the  basis  of  the 
choose,  its  administration  framed  by  a  Russian  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  and  established  the 
commissary,  and  the  first  working  of  its  in-  principality  of  Bulgaria,  to  be  bounded  on  the 
stitutions  commenced  under  the  control  of  a  south  by  the  Balkans,  and  to  include  Yama  on 
Russian  army,  sufficiently  indicated  the  politi-  the  east  and  Sophia  on  the  west,  the  state  to 
oal  system  of  which  in  future  it  was  to  form  own  all  the  fortresses ;  the  territory  south  of 
a  part.    Stipulations,  the  dispatch  continued,  the  Balkans  to  be  erected  into  an  autonomous 
were  added  which  would  extend  this  influence  province,  to  be  called  Eastern  Roumelia,  and 
even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  New  Bui-  to  be  governed  by  a  Christian  hospodar,  nomi- 
garia.  nated  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Powers,  who 
Objection  was  made  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  should  be  uded  by  a  local  elective  Parliament, 
of  the  southern  territory  against  the  extension  and  supported  by  a  local  militia,  the  higher 
of  the  new  Slavic  state  over  communities  of  officers  of  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
predominantly  Greciannationality,  which  found  Sultan.    The  Turkish  Government  was  given 
expression  in  ^protests  and  in  the  participa-  the  f  uU  and  entire  right  to  occupy  and  cover 
tion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  insurrections  with  the  line  of  frontier  separating  Bulgaria  from 
which  the  districts  around  the  Rhodope  Moun-  Eastern  Roumelia,  by  whatever  number  of 
tains  were  convulsed  during  the  spring  and  the  troops  it  might  deem  necessary  for  the  se- 
early  summer.    It  had  not  been  the  original  curity  of  its  borders ;  but  it  was  expressly  nn- 
intention  of  the  Russian  Gk>vemment  to  make  derstood  that  these  troops  should  be  composed 
the  Bnlffarian  state  so  large ;  for  Count  Shou-  entirely  of  regulars,  should  not  on  any  pre- 
valoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit-  text  be  cantoned  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
ain,  had  assured  Earl  Derby  on  June  8,  1877,  should  be  used  exclusivdy  for  frontier  service, 
that  if  the  Porte  should  sue  for  peace  before  It  was  stipulated  that  the  principality  of  Bui- 
the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Balkans,  they  garia  should  have  a  Christian  government  and 
would  not  pass  that  line,  but  the  Emperor  a  national  militia ;  that  the  Prince  should  be 
would  iasht  upon  the  autonomy  of  Bulgaria  as  elected  by  the  people  and  confirmed  by  the 
a  vassal  province  under  the  guarantee  of  £u-  Porte  and  ^e  great  Powers ;  that  the  rights 
rop^  and  would  ask  the  Powers  to  assure  to  of  all  the  nationcdities  should  be  taken  into 
that  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Balkans,  account  in  whatever  relates  to  the  election  or 
as  well  as  to  the  other  Christian  provinces  ot  the  government,  and  that  distinction  of  re- 
Turkey,  the  best  possible  guarantees  for  a  reg-  ligious  belief  or  confession  should  not  operate 
ular  administration.    But,  at  a  subsequent  in-  against  any  one  as  a  reason  of  exclusion  or  in- 
terview, the  Count  informed  Earl  Derby  that  capacity  in  what  concerns  einoyment  of  po- 
his  Government  had  decided  that  separation  litical  rights,  admission  to  public  employment, 
into  two  provinces  would  be  impracticable,  functions,  or  honors,  or  the  exercise  of  the  dif- 
fer **  local  information  proved  that  Bulgaria  f erent  professions  and  industries.    Liberty  of 
must  remain  a  single  province,  otherwise  the  public  prof ession  of  all  creeds  was  assured  to  all 
most  laborious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Bui-  the  returned  population  as  well  as  to  stran- 
garian  population,  and  notably  that  which  had  gers.    Until  a  permanent  organization  shall 
most  suffered  from  Turkish  maladministration,  be  completed,  for  which  nine  months  are  al- 
would  remain  excluded  from  the  autonomous  lowed,  Bulgaria  will  be  governed  by  a  provi- 
institntions,^'  and  that  the  terms  of  peace  to  sional  organization,  directed  by  Russian  com- 
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missioners,  who  will  be  assisted  by  delegated  discontent  of  these  people  over  the  provisions 

consuls  of  the  great  Powers.     The  Ottoman  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  aggravated  the  disorders 

army  ahsM   evaoaate  Balgaria,  and   all    the  with  which  the  country  was  already  afflicted, 

fortresses  shall  be  destroyed,  within  a  year,  Charges  of  outrages  committed  by  Bulgarians 

and  new  ones  shall  not  be  erected.    Mussul-  were  preferred,  and  became  so  definite  that 

mans  who  remove  ,from  tlie  principality  shall  an  international  commission  was  appointed  to 

be  allowed  to  retain  their  real  property  by  suf-  investigate  them.    The  reports  of  the  commis- 

fering  it  to  be  administered  by  third  parties;  sioners  were  published  in  the  latter  part  of 

and  two  years  were  allotted  for  a  Turkish-  August.     The  British,  French,  and  Turkish 

Bulgarian  commission,  to  be  engaged  with  the  commissioners  made  identical  statements,  rep> 

regulation  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  trans-  resenting  that  atrocious  outrages  had  been  com- 

fer  of  state  properties  and  religious  founda-  mitted  by  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  in 

tions.    The  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  as  1877  and  1878,  both  north  and  south  of  the 

defined  by  this  treaty,  has  an  area  of  18,664  Balkans,  but  chiefly  in  the  villages  of  the  Rho- 

square  miles,  and  a  population  of  751,000.  dope  Mountains.   It  had  been  intended  to  make 

The  Russians  had  accomplished  much  in  the  this  statement  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the 
organization  of  the  Bulgarian  districts  which  commission ;  but  the  Russian,  German,  and 
they  had  occupied,  even  before  the  treaty  of  Austrian  representatives  refused  to  sign  it,  be- 
8an  Stefano  was  signed.  They  continued  in  cause  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded 
their  work  without  waiting  for  the  result  of  was  not  satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  Italian 
negotiations  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  representative  withdrew  his  signature  after 
Congress,  and  did  not  change  their  course  having  attached  it,  for  the  same  reason, 
even  after  the  Congress  had  made  its  decisions-  The  more  important  offices  in  both  provinces 
In  April  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued  direct-  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Russians, 
ing  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  new  or-  The  organization  of  the  native  militia  was 
ganization.  The  province  was  divided  into  pushed  with  vigor.  An  enrollment  of  all  young 
governments.  Each  governor  should  act  along  men  of  the  ages  of  twenty,  twenty-one,  and 
with  an  administrative  council  chosen  from  twenty-two,  was  begun  in  September,  which 
among  the  most  trustworthy  persons  within  was  intended  for  the  organization  of  a  terrl- 
the  area  of  the  government.  The  government  torial  army  to  consist  of  fifty  battalions  of 
should  be  divided  into  circuits,  presided  over  infantry,  seventy  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four 
by  sub-governors,  each  having  a  council  of  sotnias  of  artillery,  and  four  regiments  of  sap- 
seven  Bulgarians.  A  superintendent  should  pers,  to  be  commanded  by  officers  selected  from 
be  appointed  in  each  circuit,  to  be  supported  the  Russian  army.  This  army  was  enrolled  and 
by  a  Bulgarian  magistracy,  to  have  the  com-  designed  for  service  in  both  provinces,  but  two 
mand  of  a  body  of  police  composed  of  Chris-  thirds  of  the  whole  were  drawn  from  Bulgaria, 
tians  and  Mohammedans,  and  to  be  vested  The  particular  organization  of  northern  Bul- 
with  the  control  of  passes,  and  with  authority  garia  was  conducted  with  dispatch  and  without 
to  act  as  a  judge  in  small  cases.  An  autono-  disturbance,  so  that  few  events  occurred  in 
mous  court  of  law  appointed  in  each  circuit  connection  with  it  which  attracted  attention 
town  would  exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  abroad.  The  evacuation  of  the  fortresses  by 
and  criminal  cases,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  Turks  was  begun  with  hesitation  and  car- 
former  Turkish  law,  and  partly  in  accordance  ried  on  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  compli- 
with  the  determination  of  use  and  wont.  The  cations  growing  out  of  the  continued  presence 
constitution  of  a  National  Assembly  at  Phil-  of  the  Russian  forces  near  Constantinople.  The 
ippopolis  was  contemplated  after  all  the  forts  around  Shumla  were  given  up  in  July, 
above-mentioned  institutions  should  have  been  and  the  Russians  received  possession  of  Varna 
organized.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Tcher-  on  the  11th  of  August.  The  formation  of  bands 
kasski,  the  superintendence  of  the  Russian  ad-  in  the  Dobru^ja  to  resist  the  occupation  of  the 
ministration  in  all  of  Bulgaria  became  lodged  province  by  the  Roumanians  was  reported  in 
in  tlie  hands  of  Prince  Dondoukofi-Korsakoff,  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  it  was  said 
who,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Philip-  that  arms  had  been  distributed  among  the  in- 
popolis,  directed  the  organization  of  both  sec-  tending  insurgents.  A  circular  was  sent  by 
tions  of  the  country.  Gen.  Scoboleff  to  the  officers  of  the  territory 

While  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  occupied  by  the  Russians,  threatening  to  pro- 

for  Eastern  Roumelia  contemplated  by  the  claim  martial  law  against  those  inhabitants  who 

treaty  of  Berlin  was  pending,  the  Russian  ad-  should  rebel  against  Russian  authority ;  and  a 

ministrator  continued  to  execute  the  policy  similar  circular  was  prepared  by  the  Porte  to 

previously  adopted,  which  looked  to  the  forma-  be  published  in  the  provinces  recently  occupied 

tion  of  a  compact,  autonomous  state,  without  by  the  Turkish  troops.    The  organization  of 

seeming  to  regard  the  changes  demanded  by  the  administration  of  justice  was  effected  in 

the  new  treaty.    He  was  supported  by  the  October,  when  tribuntus  were  constituted  for 

majority  of  the  Bulgarian  population,  who  civil  and  criminal  cases,  consisting  of  locd  tri- 

were  anxious  to  be  incorporated  into  a  state  bunals  in  the  circuits  and  governmental  courts 

embracing  their  whole  nationality,  and  strongly  in  each  sanjak,  with  specif  tribunals  for  oases 

opposed  to  a  return  under  Turkish  rule.    The  in  which  religious  faith  is  concerned.    An  an- 
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nonnoement  was  made  that  the  civil,  military,  be  astonished  at  the  iigastice  which  the  Powers 

and  ecclesiastical  service  of  Bulgaria  would  had  committed  against  the  Bulgarians  in  di- 

henceforth  be  carried  on  in  the  Russian  Ian-  viding  them  into  three  parts ;  declared  that, 

guage.  after  having  experienced  nine  months  of  free- 

The  International  Commission  for  the  organ-  dom  nnder  the  Russian  occupation,  they  could 
ization  of  Eastern  Roumelia  was  appointed  in  not  return  to  subjection  to  Turkish  misgovern- 
September,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Con-  ment ;  and  averred  that  they  preferred  the 
stantinonle  on  the  1st  of  October.  Its  meetings  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  those 
were  held  afterward  at  Philippopolis.  It  was  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  In  illustration  of  the 
not  favorably  received  by  the  Bulgarian  peo-  injustice  which  they  said  the  Congress  had 
pie,  and  complaints  were  made  that  the  Russian  done  to  the  Bulgarians  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
officers  did  not  heartily  encourage  its  objects.  Macedonia,  they  claimed  that  the  former  prov- 
Prince  Dondoukolf-Eorsakoff  refused  to  sur-  ince  contained  the  best  part  of  the  Bulgarians, 
render  the  administration  of  the  finances  to  and  the  latter  1,500,000  persons  of  that  na- 
the  commission*  as  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  tionality.  The  Bulgarian  boundary  commis- 
of  Berlin  should  be  done,  so  long  as  the  Rus-  sioners  returned  to  Constantinople  early  in 
sian  troops  occupied  the  province ;  but  he  December,  averring  that  they  were  forced  to 
offered  to  give  up  the  surplus  revenue  remain-  do  so  because  the  Russians,  despite  reiterated 
ing  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  govern-  requests,  delayed  furnishing  an  escort,  and  Gen. 
ment,  including  the  payment  of  the  native  Todleben  refused  to  receive  them  when  they 
militia  then  in  the  course  of  formation.  It  was  wished  to  remonstrate, 
observed  with  concern  that  the  Russians,  instead  A  meeting  of  Bulgarians  was  held  at  Philip- 
of  showing  an  intention  to  withdraw,  were  popolis  on  the  11th  of  November,  which  re- 
sending  fresh  troops  south  of  the  Balkans,  solved  to  continue  in  persistent  opposition  to 
Gen.  Todleben,  having  arrived  at  Lule  Bourgas  the  execution  of  the  work  of  the  commission 
on  the  last  of  October,  gave  orders  for  the  for  organizing  Eastern  Ronmelia.  Prince  Don- 
repair  of  the  bridges  in  the  neighborhood,  and  doukolf-Korsakoff  was  reported  to  have  ex- 
for  the  construction  of  barracks  for  the  winter  pressed  the  conviction,  about  the  same  time, 
quarters  of  the  Russian  soldiers  stationed  be-  that  the  execution  of  tne  treaty  of  Berlin  was 
tween  Liverts  and  Tun^ja.  The  arrangements  a  sheer  impossibility,  for  the  Bulgarians  would 
for  sending  away  the  greater  part  of  the  army  take  up  arms  to  oppose  the  separation  of  East- 
and  for  demolishing  the  fortresses  of  Widin  em  Roumelia  from  Bulgaria, 
and  Rastchuk  were  stopped.  The  fortifications  The  Bulgarian  Assembly  was  called  to  meet 
at  Ensten^i  in  the  Dobrudja,  which  had  been  at  Tirnova,  December  27th,  where,  after  pre- 
abandoned,  were  rearmed,  and  military  guards  paring  the  organic  law  of  the  principality,  it 
were  posted  at  the  railway  stations.  The  ap-  was  expected  to  elect  a  Prince.  A  draft  of 
prehension  was  excited  by  these  movements  the  Constitution  had  been  prepared,  which 
that  the  Russians  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  provided  for  an  Assembly  consisting  of  four 
by  the  limitations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  nor  hundred  deputies,  one  hundred  of  whom  should 
to  evacuate  the  Bulgarian  territories  untU  a  be  selected  by  the  Government.  The  Prince 
final  peace  was  concluded.  Journals  friendly  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  mercy,  but 
to  them  stated,  however,  that  their  renewed  should  not  be  entitled  to  declare  war.  The 
advance  was  ordered,  not  on  strategical  grounds,  election  of  the  Prince  was  expected  to  take 
but  for  the  sake  of  order  and  humanity.  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879.    The  per- 

On  the  29th  of  October  a  petition  signed  by  sons  named  in  December  as  the  principal  can- 
50,000  Bulgarians  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Ma-  didates  were  Gen.  Ignatieff,  late  Russian  Am- 
cedonia  was  presented  to  the  commission  sit-  bassador  at  Constantinople,  Prince  Alexander 
ting  at  Philippopolis,  protesting  against  the  di-  Wassiltchikoff,  Prince  Reuss,  and  Prince  Alex- 
vision  of  Balgaria.  The  petitioners  professed  to  ander  of  Battenberg. 
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CALIFORNIA.     The  Le^slature,   after  a  and  mechanics  who  have  nothing  to  do.    Only 

brief  a^oumment,  reassembled  on  January  two  or  three  days  ago— the  day  before  yester- 

4th.     In  the  Senate  one  of  the  first  bills  intro-  day — they  went  to  the  Mayor  of  that  city,  I 

duoed  was  framed  to  authorize  the  Mayor,  City  think  in  a  body  three  thousand  strong,  and 

and  Connty  Surveyor,  and  Superintendent  of  asked  him  to  give  them  labor  in  order  that  they 

Streets  in  San  Francisco  to  give  employment  to  may  be  able  to  get  bread.    The  leader  of  that 

two  thousand  laboring  men  from  the  date  of  large  body  of  men  said  to  the  Mayor,  *  Unless 

the  passage  of  the  bill  to  April  10th,  the  price  you  give  us  something  to  do— some  work — we 

to  be  fixed  by  the  ofiicers  above  mentioned,  shall  be  obliged  to  steal,  in  order  that  we  may 

One  of  the  Senators  (Mr.  Rogers)  said :  "  It  is  be  put  in  the  county  jail,  where  we  will  have 

well  known  that  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  food.'  *'    Another  Senator  (Mr.  McCoppin)  oh- 

at  the  present  time,  are  full  of  laboring  men  jeoted  to  the  bill,  saying :  **  Why,  at  the  end  of 
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the  time  of  emplojment,  iDstead  of  tiftving  one    across  tlie  river  about  a  mile  apart,  and  then 
thonaand  or  two  thousand  idle  men  in  San    draw  them  together,  forcing  all  the  fiah  with 
Franciaoo,  we  would  hare  five  thoosand  or  ten    them,  aad  then  everything  in  tbe  oet  ia  hauled 
thoasaad ;  for  they  would  coma  from  all  parts     on  shore.    Their  nets  are  so  small  that  nothing 
of  the  State  seeking  work."    At  the  previouB    can  pass  tbem  the  size  of  a  man's  finger.    The 
session  of  tlio  Legislatare  a  committee  was  ap-    castora-hoaso  figures  showed  that  the  ezporta- 
poioted  b;  thu  Senate  to  eiamine  ioto  and  re-     tion  ut'  small  fiah  to  China  in  18T5  was  worth 
port  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  Chinese    $960,000.    Specimens  taken  from  a  Chinese 
in  California,  and  the  effects  of  their  presence     boat  were  submitted,  and  consisted  of  yoong 
opoQ  the  white  population.    A  report  was    perch,  smelt,  Bonaders,  sardines,  salmon,  rock- 
made  and  published,  without  containing  a  por-    004),  tomcod,  shrimps,  and  pipe-fish.    Some  of 
tion  of  the  testimony  talien  in  the 
city  of  81m  Franciaoo.    A  member 
of  the  Senate,  on  moving  that  this 
testimony  be  published,  stnted  that 
It  disclosed,  in  part  at  least,  the  re- 
lations that  existed  and  still  exist 
between  some  of  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  including  one  branch  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  the  criminal 
classes  in  the  "  Chinese  quarter."    In 
most  instances  these  disclosures  were 
made  with  extreme  reluotaooe,  and 
in   one  case  the  witness — a  special 
police  officer — refused  at»oIuteIy  to 
answer   certain   queationa  touching 
hia  compensation  and  that  of  his  as- 
sociates at  the  hands  of  the  propri- 
etors of  gambling-houses  and  bonses 
of  prortitution  then  and  now  fla- 
grantly kept  open  in  the  Chinese 
qnarter.    An  officer  who  had  been 
specially  detailed  to  examine  that. 
quarter,  and  who,  because  of  his  zeal, 
was  summarily  removed  therefrom, 
testified  to  the  existence  of  from  four 
to  seven  hundred  of  those  bouses  in 
that  quarter;  and  all  the  witnesses 
admitted  upon  oath  that  those  dens 
of  infamy  and  pollution,  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  civiliza- 
tion, could  he  closed  by  simply  en- 
forcing existingordinances  and  laws: 
but,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  open 
and  plying  their  infamous  vocations, 

they  are  not  only  permitted  but  ao-  tosimitb  viun. 

toallf  «noonraged  to  do  so.    A  new 

law  was  therefore  pasied  entirely  reforming    the  flsh  were  not  over  two  inohee  long  and  not 
the  police  system  of  San  Francisco,  and  abol-    as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  indioating  a  very  sma!! 
isbing  all  offices  of  special  police.    It  was  thus    net 
anticipated  that  the  doubtful  practices  which        An  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  sections  of 

trevajled  in  tbe  Chinese  quarter,  and  which  tbe  Code  of  Oivil  Procednre  relating  to  attor- 
ftve  contributed  not  a  Tittle  to  foster  the  neys,  etc.  The  amendment  consisted  in  strik- 
prejudices  entertained  against  those  people,  ing  out  the  words  "white  male"  from  the  sec- 
woald  be  stopped.  tion?,  thus  permitting  women  and  persons  of 

A  bill  was  uso  introduced  in  the  Iloaee  to  color  to  practice  law  upon  poNsing  the  requi- 
stop  tbe  destruction  of  small  fiah,  shrimps,  site  examination.  The  first  person  to  take 
minnows,  etc.,  known  to-be  the  food  of  large  advantage  of  t'lis  act  was  Mrs,  Clara  8.  Foltz, 
fish,  by  stopping  the  drying  and  exporting  of  of  San  Joa^  who  pursued  her  studies  under 
theiD  to  China,  as  is  now  done  by  Chinese  tish-  disadvantages  that  would  appall  most  students 
ermen.  It  was  stated  before  the  Fish  Com-  of  the  other  sex.  She  bad  a  family  of  five 
misaioners  that  on  the  river  Sacramento  there  small  children  to  provide  for,  and  most  of  the 
were  about  fifteen  white  men  in  the  business  time  did  her  own  housework  unassisted,  and 
on  the  riTerand  from  five  to  eight  hundred  occasionally  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  IcetDre- 
GhinameD.     Ilie  Chinese    stretch    two  ueta    field  as  a  means  of  adding  to  her  meager  in- 
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come.    She  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the    for  working  men  aai  women,  the  nnmber  of 
loca)  paper  Bajathat  "  the  ooinmittee  appointed    encb  required,  the  v/a^iea  offered,  tlie  work  to 
to  examine  ber  consifited  ot  soma  of  onr  first    be  done,  and  where ;  ascertain  the  facilitiea  for 
lawyers,  who  sabieoted  her  to  a  thorough  test    the  performance  thereof,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  her  legal  knowledge,  and  who  ananimously    of  the  locality  where  such  labor  is  to  be  done, 
certified  to  her  entire  fitness  for  advancement"    the  proviwonsfor  the  comfort  of  the  workmen, 
A  concnrreot  reaolution  passed  the  Assem-     and  the  probable  term  of  emptoynient.     The 
biy  proridiog  for  a  joint  committee  of  nine  to    Bureau  mast  also  keep  a  record  of  ell  appli- 
consider  the  subject  of  a  Cunstitational  Con-    catious  for  employment  or  inforn^ation,  with 
vention,  voted  for  by  a  maiority  of  723  votes    the  name  of  each  applicant,  sex,  age,  nativity, 
at  the  last  election.    Early  in  January  the    trade,  or  calling,  whether  married  or  single. 
Committee  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  hold-    nnmber  in  family  (if  any),  and  amount  of  wages 
ioga  CouveDtioQ  torevise  anaohangetheCon-    asked,    la  at)  cases  where  practicable,  situa- 
lions  should  be  filled  in  the  order  o( 
tlieir  application,  and  without  partial- 
ity.   The  Bureau  shall,  when  ordered 
by  the  Commissioners,  establish  branch 
ofiices  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  sabject  of  irrigation  bus  become 
of  the  liiglipst  importance  to  the  State, 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  secure  this 
object  A  commission  is  created  tu 
have  charge  of  the  undertaking,  and 


shall  be  to  make  surveys,  to  ascertain 
the  best  mode  of  districting  the  State 
for  irrigation  purposes,  and  to  draft 
plane  for  oarrying  out  the  work. 

Another  subject  of  no  leas  impor- 
tance to  the  pro^erity  of  the  Stat«  is 
the  dispoeal  of  the  dibrit  ftom  hy- 
draulio  mining.  At  present  it  flows 
into  the  rivers,  flUing  them  up,  and  is 
carried  by  fi'eshets  over  the  fertile  low- 
lands, causing  their  destruction.  Thia 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  through 
northern  California.  The  loases  by 
floods  iu  February,  which  In  the  main 
were  cliargeable  to  the  dibrii.  were 
estimated  at  $TG,000,COO.  Nothing  was 
done  by  the  Le^ialature  on  the  anSject. 

Various  resolutions  relating  to  the 
flnaacial  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, removal  of  troops  from  the 
Southern  Staten,  civil- service  reform, 
railroads,  etc.,  were  introduced  before 
the  Legislature,  but  failed  to  be  np- 

e roved.     The  session  closed  early  in 
[arch.     Some   fifteen    hundred   and 
wsty  billa  were  introduced  in  both 
stitation  of  the  State.    It  proposed  to  bold  the    Ilonsee,  a  lu'ge  number  of  which  failed  to  be- 
Convention  at  Sacramento  in  May,  and  that  it    come  laws. 

should  be  com poaed  of  120  members.  Tbemea-  The  certainty  ot  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a 
sure  was  eitensiveiy  discussed  in  ea'^h  House,  system  ofirrigationin  the  State,  in  consequence 
and  various  amendraentu  were  made  in  one  and  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  that  end,  was  very 
rejected  in  the  other.  The  act  as  passed  pro-  favorably  received.  A  large  tract  on  Uie  west- 
vided  for  the  election  of  delegates  in  June  and  ern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Monnlains,  it 
the  assembling  of  the  Convention  on  Septem-  was  thought,  would  become  far  more  produo- 
ber  28th.  Thirty  of  the  members  were  to  bo  tive  under  the  system.  Below  the  altitude  of 
chosen  on  a  general  ticket,  of  whom  each  voter  two  thousand  (eet,  the  hills  or  mountains  are 
was  to  vote  for  twenty.  esBentially  the  same  in  all  their  charnct eristics 

A  bill  was  also  passed  to  provide  for  a  State  of  soil,  shape,  accessibility,  and  clltnnte.  The 
Labor  Bureau.  It  consists  of  commissioners  length  of  territory  included  in  this  slope,  or 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  list  of  all  persons,  fuot-hills,  is  ahont  four  hundred  miles,  and  the 
oompanies^  or  corporations  making  applications    width  from  five  to  thirty  milea.  The  entire  area 
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is  eqnal  to  odo  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  Sacra-  Sak  Fbakoisoo,  January  19,  1878. 

mento  and  ttan  Joaquin  Valleys.    For  the  pur-  ^^  HonorabU  theSenaUof  the  8taU  of  ^i%n^ia. 
-.^-^  :«  «:.v«.  ♦u:-  J/*«*..«»«-»4.  «#  i-i.*^  ««««  «,««        GKHTLwair:    The  uodersiffned  are  the  Fresident 

poses  m  view  this  statement  of  the  area  may  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Workagmen»8  party  of  this 

be  eztendea  to  the  altitude  of  three  thousand  state.    We  have  read  your  speeches  on  the  new  sa^ 

five  hundred  feet  ahove  the  sea.     The  soil  of  law  with  astonishment.    We  were  not  aware  beioru 

this  vast  extent  of  territory  is  rich  and  wann.  ^«  *'e*d  it  in  the  papers  that  we  had  used  inoendiiuy 

The  abundance  of  volcanic  clay,  formed  from  lanpuage,  had  fixed  on  Sunday,  the  20th,  for  a  gen- 

*  t*v  ^w     ^M%/^  V     ^^       ^'^d  «.•  eralupriBing,  had  proposed  to  plunder  and  burn  the 

dissolved  lava,  provides  it  with  a  rMuperative  eity  and  kUT  the  people,  or  even  to  incite  so  muca 

power  withm  itself.     This  clay,  under  the  in-  as  a  riot.    We  have  been  examined  once  and  dis- 

fluence  of  water  and  exposure,  slacks,  and  in  charged,  not  for  anv  defect  of  the  law,  but  from  want 

this  form  it  is  easily  combined  with  veiretable  o^  f»°'»-    You  read  the  reports  in  the  papere,  when 

mold,  and  the  result  is  a  good  manure!    The  ^^"  ^**^'^?  ^^^^^  at  the  sworn  testimony.    We  need 

iiiytu,  auu  Mio  ivauAv  «  »  j^vvx*  ix*»uuiw.     m.u^  your assistaucc, aud  uot  ouradversanes.    They  alone 

oumate  of  this  region,  so  far  as  temperature  is  I,ave  vioUted  law,  created  riot,  and  trumped  up 

concerned,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  charges  based  on  false  newspaper  reports.    For  our 

the  Sacramento  Valley.    But  the  absence  of  part,  peace,  law,  and  order  have  beeu  our  motto,  and 

malaria  and  the  presence  of  resinous  matter  in  ^.i'*  bf-  The  ballot-box  is  our  batUe-fleld.  But  win- 

♦1*-.  «:-   ^AA,^  ♦^  ♦u^  i..v»»A*«  ^.^.:.T^^  *«r^«»  ^i«  ning  there,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  cheated  out  of 

the  air,  added  to  the  benefits  derived  from  ele-  the  result  by  any  indiscretion.    The  capitalUt,  the 

vation,  result  m  a  ohmate  far  superior  to  that  land-grabber,  and  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  see 

of  the  lower  valleys.    It  is  more  agreeable  and  the  death-kuell  of  all  their  hopes  in  our  numbers, 

healthful.     Bilious  diseases  and  lung  troubles  our  strength,  and  our  calm  resolution.    They  have 

are  comparatively  rare  in  this  region  whHe  Lt^  ^^d'K^S^.r tSj^^dU'X^l'^^^^^^ 

the  general  vigor  of  its  permanent  inhabitante  th^y  ^^^g^p^  qb  with  crimes  they  can  not  prove,  and 

will  be  ahove  that  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  ask  for  ne#  laws  to  give  effect  to  their  persecutions. 
It  produces  everything  that  is  raised  in  the  lat-       Gentlemen,  ^ou  are  supposed  to  be  the  guardians 

ter;  and  the  peach,  apple,  plum,  and  ordinary  j(  the  public  hberties  and  the  friends  of  the  people. 

garden  vegetables  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  i^  ^S^^^^  »*'^''  ^\  "r*    ^^•""  "*  ^^""^  ^""^  "^?^*- 

*^  L'  L    '^T^^™J^    rf  .     J  .^'r^  ^'^  p'**^*^"^,"  Rsad  the  sworn  testimony  in  our  case,  now  given 

wbicn  can  not  be  attained  m  the  valley.    It  is  before  ajury.    Do  not  hasten  to  do  wronx. 
also  asserted  that  in  one  notable  instance  this       The  Workingmen's  party  is  a  great  power  now--a 

region  has  produced  oranges  which  have  been  respectable  and  orderly  and  resolute  power.    It  is 

pronounced  by  travelers  superior  to  any  oth-  destined  to  rule  this  State  by  kw,  and  at  no  distant 

1^  m^\^,j\  \^  fi.«  af«*«      Tu«  «««ii«ix;n*«  Jv#  ♦us-  day.    We  aver  to  you  that  we  have  never  mated  to 

era  raised  m  t^e  State.    The  availabihty  of  this  or  liontempUted  any  riot,  any  kUling  of  men,  or  de- 

region  depends,  however,  upon  facilities  for  struction  of  property;  never  so  much  as  broken  the 

irrigation ;  and,  if  this  can  be  had,  it  will  offer  peace  or  held  a  riotous  meeting.    We  are  simple 

inducements  to  agriculturists  superior  to  those  workingmen,  who  speak  to  our  fellows  from  our 

of  the  great  vaUeys.    There  is  water  enough  m  ?®^*  ?  ^*'®1"  respond  in  thousands.    This  is  what 

*k^  ^J^*u       ^^•'^     *"Yv  «  ^ovvx  vjjiv/u^iiuA  j^^  alarmed  our  enenues.    This  is  what  they  can 

the  Feather  River,  unclaimed  by  anybody,  to  j^^^^^  ^^^x^  ^^m  the  interests  of  the  people  arS  con- 

irngate  the  whole  range  from  Red  Bluflrto  Fol-  suited,  and  the  Chinese  post  abated,  if  not  removed 

som,  and  the  practical  use  of  it  is  entirely  fea-  altogether. 
sible.     In  addition  to  this  source,  there  are        We  are  rajpidly  forming  In  two  ranks  in  tVs  city 

other  and  more  limited  sources  which  are  suf-  •'^^  *°  '^1°^  *  ^>?t®  ^^""^'^l  **'''®  ^^*  ^5*°^^ 

w«u«^a  »uxA  .V        aitMtvv^  i,M«*v>^  TT  w.^i*  aa  v  o»*.  nuisauce  abatod,  and  those  who  have  conspired  with 

fioient  for  the  wante  of  a  considerable  acreage  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  to  keep  them  here.  Be- 
rn this  vicimty.  tween  these  two  there  is  no  peace,  and  there  can  be 

An  nnusual  excitement  was  raised  in  San  none. 
Francisco,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  by  the       ^A  a»  is  cUimed,  there  is  a  middle  party,  who  are 

/iamr^n<i4^iJf;^n.  /xf  «r>rvtirr»»»,»n     Tk/x  ^^^lo'.^..  not  With  US,  becausc  they  have  been  led  to  beneve 

demonstrations  of  workingmen.    The  occasion  ^^  ^^  ^^oX^^^,  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  step  to 

of  the  excitement  was  chiefly  the  reckless  and  the  front.   Their  assurance  that  this  thing  most  and 

violent  language  used  by  some  of  the  leaders  in  will  be  done,  speedily  and  peaceably,  will  give  calm 

their  harangues,  rather  than  any  disorderly  con-  security  to  botn.    Let  them  move  solidly,  and  we 

duct  by  the  workingmen.     AppUcation  was  ^\"  wait  patiently.    But  while  they  content  them- 

moii/%  ♦X  ♦!»«>  T^^<>i«4.».A  #^«  <.k.%  J^IL^^^^  ^#  .^^-^  selves  with  menacing  us,  and  array  themselves  with 

m^e  to  the  Legisl^ure  for  the  passage  of  more  ^ur  enemies,  we  can  not  abate  a  jbt  of  our  leal  and 

stnngent  laws,  and  an  act  was  passed  which  devotion  to  our  own  interests. 
contained  the  following  provision:  Respectftilljr  vours,  D.  KBABNEY, 

Any  person  who,  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of       „   t    ir  ^**'^!?'  ^V^®  Workingmen's  Party, 
twenty-flve  or  more  persons,  shall  utter  any  language        ***  •"•  i^hioht,  secretary. 

with  Intent  either  to  incite  a  riot  in  the  present  or         .  ^  ^         r  xv    „    u- ^-. v*i  j 

in  the  future,  or  any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  violence        ^  Convention  of  the  workingmen  was  held 

against  person  or  property,  or  who  shall  suggest  or  at  San  Francisco  about  January  21st,  at  which 

advise  or  encourage  any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  vio-  the  following  declaration  of  principles  was 

lAuoe  against  any  person  or  persons,  or  property,  or  made : 
shall  advise  or  encourage  forcible  resistance  to  any 

of  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  Wherea$.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  their  will- 
by  Imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  In  the  countv  in?  instruments;  the  rights  of  the  people,  their 
iail  not  ezoeeduig  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceea-  comfort  and  happiness,  are  wholly  ignored,  and  the 
ing  $5,000,  or  by  both.  vested  rights  of  capital  are  alone  considered  and 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senat^  on  the  bill,  S^fpSli^tV?^^^^^^^^^       ?ht^ri'ch  ?e'w!  %V:. 

the  following  widress  was  sent  to  that  body  money  monopolies  control  Congress,  purchase  State 

by  the  leader  of  the  workingmen :  legUlation,  rule  the  courts,  influence  aU  f  ubUo  otfi 
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oera,  and  have  perverted  the  great  repablio  of  our  We  demand  that  the  Constitiition  of  the  United 

fathers  into  a  den  of  dUhoneet  manipulatorB.    This  States  be  amended  t9  the  effect  that  the  President 

concentration  and  control  of  wealth  has  impoverii>bed  and  Yioe-Presldent  of  the  United  States  and  Sena- 

the  people,  produciDg  crime  and  discontent,  and  re-  tors  of  the  several  States  shall  be  elected  bj  the 

tarded  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  thecountiy.  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

In  California  a  slave  labor  has  been  introduced  to 

still  further  aggrandize  the  rich  and  degrade  the  The  following  were  adopted : 

f)oor.    And  the  whole  tendency  of  this  cmss  legU-  -^.          mi.    -nr    i_.            «       ^...    «       .      -  , 

ation  is  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  repub-  -,,  ^'^^^ ,?]»«  Workingmen»8  political  party  of  the 

lie,  and  pave  the  way  for  anarchy  and  misrule,  and  State  ot  California,  now  DermanenUy  organized,  de- 

this  Convention  therefore  declares  as  follows :  "'««  ^^^^  ^^  persons  sliaH  be  promoted  to  any  posi- 

Seotion  1.  The  workingmen  of  California  desire  ^»?S?  ^^  <>"»•  ^^^^  Central  Committee  who  are  not 

to  unite  with  those  of  otliier  States  in  effecting  such  ^^^L°?  *^  ^o"*^®  all  nrevious  politiQal  alliances,  and 

reforms  in  our  General  Government  as  may  be  neces-  "^^\f'^  promote  and  advance  the  mtereats  of  the 

sary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  Workingmen»spar^:  therefore— 

those  of  capital ;  to  maintain  life,  liberty,and  happi-  J2ew^«i,  That  this  Convention  anpoint,  from  the 

ness,  agaiist  land  and  money  monopoly.    Only  in  members  thereof^  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  to 

the  people,  ihe  honest  workingmen,  can  we  hope  to  f  famine  the  political  antecedents  of  all  persons  pnpr 

find  a  remedy                         -«»        ,                  k  ^  their  election  or  appomtment  to  any  position  in 

Sao.  2.  Chinese  cheap  kbor  is  a  curse  to  our  land,  ^«  V^J^Y^  or  as  a  candidate  therefor, 

a  menace  to  our  liberties  and  the  institutions  of  our  Jt^^'  .    fi     •!  committee  hereby  appointed 

country,  and  should  therefore  be  restricted  and  for  *"«"  «PP'y  ^^  "»«  ^^^7  ^<^  ^o^^^J  ^^  ^an  Francisco 

ever  abolished.  *^°V'  ,,»,,.           .    .^           _x    ^     -j 

Seo.  8.  The  land  is  the  heritage  of  the  people,  and  ,  A**^ft*«»  T^»*  *  majority  report  of  said  commits 

its  appropriation  by  the  Government  for  the  farther-  *««  «» t^«  co"P*y^  Y.^«n  appomted,  shall  be  sufficient 

ance  of  the  schemes  of  individuals  and  corporations  ^  a<^n»»*  ^^  disqualify  such  person  or  candidate, 

is  a  robbery  which  must  be  restricted  in  future,  and  mt^     •        •                             ^ 

all  lands  so  held  should  revert  to  its  lawful  possessor.  The  immigration  of  the  Chinese  has  been 

to  be  held  for  actual  settlement  and  cultivation ;  and  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  in  the  State  for 

individuals  holding  by  purchase  or  imperfect  title  many  years.    The  first  treaty  between  Cmna 

land  m  excess  of  one  square  mue  shall  be  restricted  „^  j   +!:«,  tt^:*^^  C4-«4-^«  «,««  .«4:«,v^  ;«    t««^ 

to  the  use  of  that  amount  only  for  cultivation  and  ??^,  the  United"  States  was  ratified  in  Jnne, 

pasturage,  and  all  lands  of  equal  productive  value  1^44.     1  hough  it  granted  no  rights  or  pnvi- 

Bhall  be  subject  to  equal  taxation.  leges  to  the  Chinese,  yet  immediately  there- 

[Supplemental  to  section  8.]    Our  previous  leifis-  after  they  began  to  emigrate  to  the  State  of 

lators  fiave  abused  the  trust  confidingly  reposed  in  California.    Their  numbers,  few  at  first,  grad- 

them  by  a  misguided  people  by  allowmg  a  corrupt  „«ii„  „«  j  ^*««^;i„  j««»^«„«J  „«  ♦^  ti,^  ™;«^ 

rimr  of  land  monopolists  to  exist,  who  have  appr^  "J^^^  ^^  ^^^.it^l^  increased  up  to  the  spring 

Sriated  vast  tracts  of  the  fairest  lands  on  earth  to  of  the  year  1876,  when  the  people  of  the  Pa- 

lemselvea ;  we  therefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  cifio  slope  became  alarmed  at  the  great  influx 

consider  a  resurvey  of  the  Sute  necessary,  in  order  of  this  class  of  immigrants,  and  by  means  of 

JS.Tl^n'iVu  ?oJ!?.^lf!i^b.?^^w^^  ^V.^lt^  ^^  V^^  8°^  puWio  meetings  endeavored  to 

tne  law  m  this  respect  has  been  violated.    As  the     ^i f  n.      frx^^t^i*    ^    r^v  •*.  j.        •     ^ 

land  is  the  natural  heritage  of  the  children  of  men,  ^?®^^^^     ^^^  ^f^^  ^^  ^^^^  excitement  against 

we  deem,  on  the  laws  ofequity  and  justice,  that  one  the  Chinese,  and  consequent  danger  to  their 

section  of  640  acres  is  a  suf^ciency  for  any  one  man  safety  and  welfare,  was,  however,   of  ehort 

to  own  or  transmit  to  his  offsprin|f.  duration.    The  number  of  immigrants  for  the 

the^uKltlSJl^rul^raS^^                     "  ^-^^  -^di"«  -^.T  '?'  '^^'  T^^K^'^  ^'^  ^^ 

Seo.  4.  The  industries  of  the  country  are  depressed  f^cond   quarter  following  the  Chinese  agita- 

or  improved  by  the  fluctuations  in  our  financial  sys-  tion,  was  6,691,  the  highest  ever  reached.    The 

tern,  and  we  therefore  insist  that  the  Nationid  Gov-  rate  of  increase  has  been  very  rapid.    Divid- 

emment  shall  give  to  the  people  a  system  of  finance  i^g  the  last  two  decades  into  periods  of  five 

try,  uncontrolled  by  rings,  brokers,  and  bankers,  but  ^^  period  from  1865  to  1859,  mclusive,  is  as- 

for  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  certained  to  have  been  4,630  ;  for  the  second 

Seo.  5.  The  pardoning  power  conferred  on  the  period,  1860  to  1864,  it  was  6,600;  from  1866 

President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governors  of  ^o  1870,  9,811 ;  from  1871  to  1874, 18,000.    In 

I'oV^u^St'oirr^^Toll'*  *'"'''•'''  ■"'  *"*  """'  Other  words,  the  increase  for  the  four  periods 

Seo.  6.  Malfeasance  in  public  oflBce  should  be  pun-  of  five  years  each  has  been  at  the  rate  of  60 

ishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  life,  per  cent.     The  lowest  estimate  of  Chinese  in 

without  intPiventionoftbe  pardoning  power.  the  Pacific  States  is  160,000.    Accepting  this 

Sec.  7.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  contract  ^  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  above  rate 

system  m  our  State  prisons  and  reformntori' msti-       «   .  ^  j     ^a.  -    a^a„^*' *u^    i 

tutions.    They  shouW  be  managed  in  the  interei^ts  of  increase,   and    after   deducting  the  large 

of  the  people,  and  the  goods  therein  manufactured  number  who  return,  the  Chinese  population 

should  not  be  sold  at  less  than  current  market  rates  will  in  the  near  future  exceed  the  male  adnlt 

for  like  products  of  free  labor.              ^    ^     «.  .  population  of  Americans  in  those  States  and 

nr^^;nLni  ^^^n^'Iirh^nirfn^^/'h'^  t^h«^  «"  othcr  raccs  combincd.    It  is  apprehended 

or  municipal,  shoula  be  performea  by  the  day,  et  ,,    .  ,,  ,         .       -  .        .       ,.          oi  '^'^  ^ 

current  mtes  of  wages.  that  this  rate  of  immigration  will  continue  in 

Sec.  9.  Eight  hours  Is  a  sufficient  day's  work  for  consequence  of  the  advantages  to  the  immi- 

anv  man,  and  the  Inw  should  make  it  so.  grants.    China  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly 

Seo.  10.  All  public  officers  should  receive  a  fixed  ^ne  third  of  the  population  of  the  earth.     The 

salary,  and  the  lees  should  be  accounted  lor  as  pub-  j.^  •!.„  ^e  ♦v^  ».:™i«*;rx«  :«  «»«,«<»  ,x«^^;n^»a 

lie  moneys.  density  of  tne  population  m  many  provinces 

exceeds  400  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and 

Subsequently  this  resolution  was  adopted :  the  average  of  all  the  provinces  is  800.    The 
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wages  of  the  laboring  class  in  Ohina' range  American  workingmen  with  their  familiea 
from  $8  to  $5  per  month.  Their  condition  is  Here  they  sleep,  cook,  and  eat. 
a  hard  and  miserable  one.  They  are  exceed-  Another  ana  more  serioas  objection  nrged 
inglj  migratory  in  their  disposition,  and,  against  the  Chinese  is  that  their  personal  and 
though  their  ports  have  been  so  scantily  moral  habits  make  them  undesirable  members 
opeued  to  tree  commerce,  they  are  to  be  found  of  society.  The  crowded  condition  in  which 
to-day  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  they  live  renders  the  observance  of  hygienic 
They  find  iu  America  a  congenial  climate,  high  laws  and  sanitary  regulations  almost  an  im- 
wages,  and  a  more  liberal  government.  They  possibility.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  is  an 
are  separated  from  us  by  a  comparatively  nar-  exception.  The  air  of  their  apartments  is 
row  ocean,  whfoh  is  pacific  in  spirit  as  well  as  filled  with  noisome  smells  and  pestilential  va- 
in name.  Passage  can  be  made  quickly  and  pors,  threatening  disease  and  death.  The  prop- 
cheaply,  the  usual  price  being  from  $40  to  erty  occupied  by  them  is  lessened  in  value,  and 
$50,  which  by  competition  has  been  reduced  the  locality  itself  avoided  by  the  white  pop- 
as  low  as  $12.  If  any  are  too  poor  to  pay  this  ulation.  Not  only  their  personal  habits,  but 
small  sum,  brokers  stand  ready  to  advance  the  moral  ideas,  methods,  and  institutions  are  di- 
necessary  amount,  to  be  secured  by  a  mort-  rectly  antagonistic  to  those  of  Americans.  The 
gage  contract  on  their  future  wa^es.  religions  ideas,  even  of  the  higher  and  titled 
As  the  Chinese  are  thus  residents  in  the  classes  in  China,  are  preeminently  wretched, 
country  under  treaty  arrangements,  petitions  Their  superstitions  are  numerous  and  ludi- 
and  memorials  have  been  sent  to  Congress  for  crous.  Their  educational  systems  are  exceed- 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  This  has  led  to  ingly  defective.  Among  the  laboring  or  cooly 
an  investigation  on  the  part  of  Congress  into  classes  the  grade  of  morals  is  very  low.  One 
the  nature  of  the  objections  against  them  and  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  their  treatment 
their  justness.  As  a  result  it  appears  that  the  of  woman.  Her  birth  is  commonly  regarded 
Chinese  laborer  is  in  some  respects  very  de-  as  a  calamity.  If  not  destroyed,  which  is  not 
sirable.  He  is  frugal,  thrifty,  patient,  cheer-  unusual,  she  is  regarded  as  a  slave,  and  suffers 
fuL  and  obedient.  He  readily  learns  his  trade,  privation,  contempt,  and  degradation  from  the 
and  expertly  performs  every  species  of  light  cradle  to  the  tomb.  Instances  are  frequent  of 
work.  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  worked  a  the  sale  for  debt  by  parents  of  their  daughters, 
great  material  benefit  to  California  in  its  early  and  by  husbands  of  their  wives^  and  that,  too, 
days,  by  digging  its  canals,  delving  in  its  mines,  for  the  worst  purposes.  Infanticide  of  girls  is 
reclaiming  its  tnle  lands,  building  its  railroads,  practiced  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
and  in  various  other  ways  contributing  to  the  pire,  and  in  some  sections  to  an  alarming  ex- 
development  of  its  material  resources.  If  the  tent.  The  sanctity  and  obligation  of  an  oath 
desire  for  money-making  were  the  only  ques-  are  disregarded,  and  torture  is  often  employed 
tion  in  value  in  this  contest  between  Ameri-  to  extract  the  truth.  These  are  some  of  the 
can  and  Chinese  races,  it  would  in  its  Indus-  characteristics  of  the  class  from  which  nine 
trial  labor  phase  be  promptly  decided  in  favor  tenths  of  the  immigrants  come, 
of  the  latter.  The  material  advantages  of  this  A  third  and  principal  objection  to  the  Chi- 
kind  of  labor,  however,  sink  into  entire  in-  nese  was  the  fact  that  they  do  not  assimilate 
sigpnificanoe  when  compared  with  the  personal  with  the  American  people,  but  remain  a  dis- 
oonsiderations  at  stake — the  comfort  and  self-  tinct  and  alien  element.  In  this  respect  they 
respect,  the  decent,  honorable  living  of  the  differ  from  all  other  voluntary  immigrants, 
laborer  himself.  The  Chinese  laborer  does  The  German,  the  Irishman,  the  Frenchman 
not  come  up  to  th^  American  standard  of  in-  have  sought  this  country  as  a  permanent  home 
dustry.  Those  who  come  to  this  country  have  fpr  themselves  and  their  posterity,  promptly 
no  homes,  no  home  feelings,  nor  home  inter-  and  cheerfully  adopting  its  habits,  customs, 
ests,  in  the  usual  sense.  They  are  willing  to  and  political  institutions.  Devoted  to  the  peo- 
work  for  less  wages  than  wiU  secure  homes  pie,  to  the  Government  and  the  laws,  they 
and  comfortable  support  to  white  laborers.  In  speedily  become  the  worthiest  and  thriftiest 
their  own  country  they  work  patiently  and  citizens,  vindicating  in  the  chambers  of  the 
obediently  during  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  for  nation  their  knowledge  of  the  political  prin- 
less  than  one  tenth  of  what  the  poorest  class  ciples,  and  illustrating  upon  every  battle-field, 
of  American  workingmen  receive.  In  the  Pa-  when  liberty  has  been  attacked,  the  patriotism 
dfic  States  they  are  willing  to  work  for  al-  which  such  knowledge  inspires.  It  is  not  so 
most  half  of  the  price  paid  to  American  oper-  with  the  Chinese.  They  have  been  in  this 
adves.  They  are  able  to  live  upon  rice,  tea,  country  over  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  their 
and  dried  fish,  costing  upon  an  average  from  employment  as  house  servants  and  laborers 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  day.  Under-cloth-  has  brought  them  into  close  and  immediate 
ing  is  a  luxury  almost  unknown  to  them,  while  contact  with  the  people ;  but  no  change  has 
the  clothing  they  wear  is  of  the  simplest  and  been  produced  in  them.  What  they  were 
coarsest  character.  They  bring  with  them  when  they  came,  they  are  at  this  day — the 
neither  wives,  families,  nor  children.  One  same  in  disposition,  in  language,  in  religion, 
hundred  Chinese  will  occupy  a  room  which.  They  manifest  no  desire  either  by  word  or 
if  subdivided,  would  not  accommodate  five  action  to  become  identified  with  the  peopk 
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of  the  country.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  tive  by  tbe  United  States  Circuit  Coart  in  Call- 
money.  When  they  have  accomplished  that,  fomia.  The  decision  is  written  by  Judge  Lo- 
they  do  not  invest  their  earnings  in  land  nor  renzo  Sawyer,  and  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
homesteads,  but  return  with  their  wealth  to  that  a  Chinaman  is  not  a  **  free  white  person  ^' 
their  native  China.  They  come  with  no  de-  within  the  meaning  of  the  United  States 
sire  or  purpose  to  make  this  their  permanent  statutes.  The  latest  revision  of  the  naturaliza- 
home.  So  strong  is  their  feeling  in  this  re-  tion  laws  provides  that  they  shall  apply  "  to 
spect,  that  the  poorest  laborers  stipulate,  as  a  aliens,  being  free  white  persons,  and  to  aliens 
part  of  the  contract  by  which  they  sell  their  of  African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of  African 
services,  that  their  dead  bodies  shall  be  car-  descent."  Judge  Sawyer  interprets  this  pro- 
ried  back  to  China,  and  thousands  have  been  vision  in  accordance  with  the  presumptire 
thus  exported.  They  have  no  conception  of  meaning  of  Congress  when  the  law  was 
the  Aiuerican  judicial  or  legislative  system,  amended.  He  shows  that  the  question  of  the 
They  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  perform  mill-  admission  of  the  Chinese  to  citizenship  then 
tary  duty.  They  are  incompetent  as  jurymen,  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  that 
Indeed,  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are  there  was  clearly  no  idea  or  intention  of  open- 
available  is  to  perform  manual  labor.  They  ing  the  door  to  that  race.  He  holds  that  the 
bring  with  them  neither  wives  nor  families,  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  include  only  mem- 
nor  do  they  intermarry  with  the  resident  pop-  bers  of  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  term  **  free 
ulation.  They  have  an  inferior  intelligence  white  persons.*'  A  similar  case  has  been  de- 
and  different  civilization.  Mentally,  morally,  cided  in  New  York,  where  there  are  some 
physically,  socially,  and  politically,  they  have  Chinese  who  have  received  naturalization  pa- 
remained  a  distinct  and  antagonistic  race.  pers.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  sup- 
Nor,  in  view  of  their  strong  national  preju-  posing  that  the  Chinese  as  a  body  have  enter- 
dices,  is  there  any  hope  that  the  future  will  tained  any  idea  of  seeking  naturalization, 
be  different.  Instances  are  numerous  where  The  election  of  members  of  the  State  Con- 
an  inferior  race  has  been  absorbed  and  im-  stitutional  Convention  was  held  on  June  19th. 
proved  by  a  superior  one ;  but  the  condition  It  did  not  excite  a  lively  general  interest  in  the 
precedent  to  such  a  result  is  an  acknowledg-  State,  but  provoked  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  lower  race  of  such  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  violent  effort 
inferiority,  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  who  made  by  the  Kearney  party  to  carry  the  city 
must  conclude  that  they  need  help  before  they  and  county — an  effort  which  appears  to  have 
are  willing  to  ask  or  receive  it.  The  Chinese  been  successful  through  the  division  of  its  op- 
have  not,  and  never  will,  come  to  such  a  con-  ponents.  There  were  six  tickets  in  the  field, 
elusion.  Their  inordinate  vanity  leads  them  the  two  leading  ones  being  the  Citizens'  Non^ 
to  believe  their  country  to  be  the  center  of  a  partisan  and  that  of  the  Keameyites.  The 
terrestrial  system,  and  they  therefore  call  it  latter  were  originally  organized  as  a  Working- 
Midland,  or  Central  Kingdom.  They  boast  of  a  men's  party,  but  their  leader,  Kearney,  soon 
civilization  which  antedates  the  birth  of  Christ,  developed  into  a  violent  revolutionist.  Never- 
They  point  with  pride  to  a  philosopher,  Con-  theless,  the  thirty-three  candidates  on  the 
f ncius,  whose  maxims,  as  perfections  oif  wis-  Kearney  ticket  were  elected  in  San  Francisco, 
dom,  had  become  their  code  of  laws.  They  being  in  a  migbrity  over  either  of  the  other 
obey  a  Government  which,  in  their  faith,  is  tickets.  The  result  of  the  entire  election  was : 
heaven  -  descended  —  an  absolute  despotism.  Non-partisan,  85 ;  Workingmen,  49 ;  Bepubli- 
vast,  awful,  and  impressive,  whose  terrible  and  cans,  9 ;  Democrats,  5 ;  Independents,  2 ;  un- 
mysterious  power  regulates  their  lives  or  de-  classified,  2.  Total,  152. 
crees  their  death,  and  under  which  liberty  is  The  session  of  the  Convention  commenced 
an  unknown  idea.  Thus  intrenched  behind  on  September  28th.  It  was  limited  by  the 
national  prejadioes,  they  are  impregnable  law  to  one  hundred  days.  It  was  permanent- 
against  all  infiuences,  and  remain  a  great,  ly  organized  by  the  election  of  Joseph  P.  Hoge 
united  class,  distinct  from  Americans  in  color,  as  President.  The  vote  on  the  fifth  ballot  was : 
in  size,  in  features,  in  dress,  in  language,  in  Hoge,  74;  W.  J.  Tinnin,  78.  Mr.  J.  A.  John- 
customs,  in  habits,  and  in  social  peculiarities,  son,  of  Alameda,  was  chosen  Secretary.  It  was 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  rec-  still  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  its 
ommendation  that  Congress  adopt  a  resolu-  hundred  days  expired  only  on  January  6th. 
tion  requesting  the  President  to  open  a  corre-  The  work  of  the  Convention  and  its  final  re- 
spondence  with  the  Governments  of  China  and  port  will  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  1879. 
Great  Britain,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  change  Its  action  on  the  Chinese  question,  the  most 
or  abrogation  of  all  stipulations  in  existing  interesting  subject  before  the  State,  it  may  not 
treaties  which  permit  unlimited  emigration  be  out  of  place  to  mention  at  this  time, 
of  Chinese  to  the  United  States.  Other  mea-  The  Committee  of  the  Convention  to  whom 
sures,  such  as  a  capitation  tax  and  restriction  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  immi- 
of  the  number  of  Mongolians  admissible  on  any  gration  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  definite  plan 
one  vessel,  have  been  suggested.  Meantime  to  remedy  the  so-called  evil.  On  the  first  see- 
the question  whether  Chinese  are  admissible  tion  of  their  report  all  agreed.  It  was  as  fol- 
to  naturalization  has  been  decided  in  the  nega-  lows : 
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The  Legislature  f^hall  have  and  shall  exercise  the  the  right  but  the  solemn  and  bonnden  dnty  of 

power  to  enact  all  needful  laws,  and  prescribe  ne-  ^  State  to  advance  th^  safety,  happiness,  and 

oeisary  reguUtions  for  the  protection  of  the  State  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to  provide  for  its 

and  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  thereof,  from  the  f»"*'F"»*»'J  y^  ««  t/wv»p*«,  ,^u^^  w  j/*vt»«%?  *v.  «i» 

burdens  and  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  aliens,  general  welfare  by  any  and  every  act  of  legis- 

who  are  or  who  may  become  vagrants,  paupers,  men-  lation  which  it  may  deem  to  be  conducive  to 

dicants,  criminals,  or  invalids  afflicted  with  oonta-  those  ends,  where  the  power  over  the  partion- 

tfious  or  infectious  diseases,  and  aliens  ortherwise  j^r  subject,  or  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  is 

dangerous  or  detrimental  to  the  well-being  or  peace  ^.  „„JL^r^^„^A  **»  .^of»«;r.A^       Ail  fK^o^  »»^«r 

of  tfie  State,  and  to  impose  conditions  upon  which  ^^t  surrendered  or  restrained.    All  these  pow- 

such  persons  may  reside  in  the  State,  and  to  provide  ers,  which  relate  to  merely  municipal  legisla- 

the  means  and  iQode  of  their  removal  from  the  State  tion,  or  what  may  perhaps  more  properly  be 

upon  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  condl-  called  internal  police,  are  not  thus  surrendered 

tiona :  proHd^,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  fore-  restrained ;  and  consequently  in  relation  to 

going  snail  be  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  power     ,,         ..^       .\      ..     ^c  ^  ^t.^*^  :\,  ^^ ^i^*.^  «« 

of  the  Legislature  to  pans  such  other  police  Uws  or  these  the  authority  of  a  State  is  complete,  un- 

regulations  as  it  may  aeem  necessary.  qualified,  and  exclusive.      The  same  author 

also  states:  "The  State  may  pass  poor-laws 

This  plan  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  and  laws  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  paupers 

tbe  State  had  not  the  power  within  itself  to  set-  or  persons  likely  to  become  paupers." 

tie  this  question.    It  was  believed,  however,  by  The  remarks  of  the  "Sacramento  Record*' 

all  the  Committee  that  the  State  had  the  pow-  on  this  plan  proposed  to  the  Convention  are 

er  to  protect  itself  from  vagrants,  paupers,  crim-  too  appropriate  to  be  omitted : 

inala,  etc   under  its  police  powers^and  for  self-  j^  .^  .^        j^^  ^        ,^^  ^^^  immigration  on 

presenration.    This  did  not  interfere  with  the  the  ground  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  prohibit 

rights  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.     It  the  importation  of  paupers,  vagrants,  and  criminals, 

was  proposed  that  courts  should  be  established  we  fear  the  attempt  will  prove  a  failure.    The  great; 

in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  where  vagrants,  majority  of  the  Chinese  who  land  In  this  country 

»«o.»^:r.Anfo  ^^A  ^fi^i^.<i  /i/vnM  Ka  A^avnin^  «w».i  would  uot  oomc  undcr  either  of  those  heads,  unless 

mendicants,  and  others  could  be  examined,  and,  ^,,^  ,^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^  .^  administering  it  as'  to  perw 

if  It  was  found  that  they  were  likely  to  become  y^n  the  Uinguage  utterly.   The  Chinese  are,  as  eveiy- 

chargeable  upon  the  tax-payers,  placed  in  safe  body  knows,  one  of  the  most  Industrious  races  on  tne 

keeping  until  they  could  be  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    It  is  their  industry  that  renders 

State.     With  respect  to  criminals  it  was  pro-  onralw^?i*m^  l^^^rt'^^the*  irill  work  foJ 

pos^  that  after  they  had  been  convicte^  in-  a  wage  w'SXno^t^whiremen  wouldlnTinTufficieSt 

stead  of  being  sent  to  pnson,tney  should  be  to  support  life  upon.    They  are  neither  paupers  nor 

deported  from  the  State.     This  was  a  sort  of  vagrants,  and  to  attempt  to  put  them  in  such  a  cate- 

banishment.     California  had  tried,  by  means  go»7  would  almost  certainly  end  in  failure, 

of  the  capitation  tax  and  bj  Preventing  the  ^h^  ^^^^^    j^  ^^  treating  the  subject  was 

landing  of  lewd  women,  to  ndi^teelf  from  the  embraced  in  the  next  section  of  the  report  of 

dangers  of   Chin^  immigration,  but  these  ^^    Committee,  and  was  as  foUows : 

statutes  had  been  declared  in  contravention  of  uiii*n,i.^7v,  ou^x  nvw  i»  j.uiivt»o  . 

the  Federal  Constitution.   The  suggestions  con-  i",f^J»«'"  immigrotion  to  this  Sute  of  Chinese. 

*^:^^A  :«  *u^  fl-of  a/>y«4>;^«  aia  «^f  v.^,«^  «tU1«!»  •"<*  ~l  other  persons  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of 

tamed  m  the  first  section  did  not  come  within  the  United  Stites  under  the  naturalization  Uws  there- 

the  inhibition  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  of,  is  hereby  prohibited.    The  Legislature  shall  pro- 

the  opinion  of  Justice  Wayne  in  passengers'  vide  for  the  enforcement  ofthis  section  by  appropri- 

oases  was  quoted  in  support  of  this  theory,  •te  legislation. 

In  the  passenger  cases  it  was  proposed  by  the  a  division  of  opinion  appeared  before  the 

Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  to  Committee  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  State, 

impose  a  tax  of  $1.50  on  each  passenger,  or  re-  one  side  holding  that  the  State  had  no  power 

quire  bonds  of  $460  from  captains  of  vessels  to  enforce  such  a  prohibition,  and  the  other 

that  the  passengers  should  not  become  a  charge  that  it  had  the  power.    Several  decisions  of 

upon  the  States.    The  United  States  Supreme  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  were  referred 

Court  decided  that  these  enactments  of  the  two  to,  as  showing  that  the  section  incorporated 

8tat38  were  unconsijtutional,  being  a  regulation  a  power  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government 

of  oomraerce ;  but  it  was  admitted  in  the  deci-  a  memorial  to  Congress  was  suggested,  request 

sion  that  the  States  had  the  right  in  the  exer-  ing  legislation  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 

cise  of  police  powers  to  protect  themselves  another  to  the  treaty-making  power  to  modify 

from  criminal  vagrants  and  other  dangerous  the  Burlingame  treaty.    It  was  urged  that  an 

classes.    No  denial  was  made  that  the  pro-  attempt  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to 

visions  contained  in  this  section  were  stnctly  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  Government, 

within  the  limits  of  the  police  powers  of  the  would  raise  an  antagonistic  feeling  all  through 

State,  and  might  have  been  exercised  by  tbe  the  Eastern  States. 

Legislature.    In  Bump's  notes  on  United  States  The  third  plan  proposed  in  the  report  of 

decisions  it  is  laid  down :  "  A  State  has  the  the  Committee  was  contained  in  the  following 

same  undeniable  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  sections : 

all  persons  and  things  within  its  territorial  «      ^  „     .          ,    ,.  .,^,       ^            .  .          « 

limite  as  any  foreign  nation,  where  that  juris-  ,.^^r'  ?:  J2?l^®  u  n  ^^*?^?*  to  become  dtizens  of 

J.  iT^     .      ^  *v»«»»**  "«^«v«,  Tf  "^'^  wuaii  jMA.o-  ^^^  United  States  shall  not  have  the  right  to  sue  or 

diction  IS  not  surrendered  or  restramed  by  the  be  sued  in  anv  of  the  courts  of  thU  State ;  and  any 

Constitution.    By  virtue  of  this,  it  not  only  is  lawyer  appearing  for  or  agahist  them,  or  any  of  them, 
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in  a  civil  prooeedinff,  shall  forfeit  his  license  to  prac-  ernment  for  white  men.    Citizenship  had  been 

Jifto^'.^^o^^K^  foreigner  shall  be  granted  Uoense  conferred  upon  four  mUlions  of  colored  people, 

to  carry  on  any  bosinesB,  trade,  or  occupation  in  this  i,„<.  ^i,.    „«^„^  a.^w»  ««^^««:*«      tu^  «^*      i*  ^ 

State,  ior  shall  such  license  be  granted  to  any  per-  }!^^  ^  ^^^^  ^5™  necessity.     The  naturaliza- 

son  or  corporation  employing  them.    No  sncn  for-  "On  lawfl  ezclnded  Onentals  from  citizenship 

eigner  shall  have  the  right  to  catch  fish  in  any  of  the  because  it  would  be  a  disturbing  element  in 

waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State ;  nor  to  the  government.     If  these   people  were  not 

purchase,  own,  or  lease  real  property  in  this  State ;  adapted  to  become  citizens,  there  were  some 

and  all  contractsofconveyance  or  lease  of  real  estate  «i"^^  ^^  »/«w«*«  wv>«.«*^  w^^.v  ^^^^  ovm^? 

to  any  such  foreigner  shall  be  void.  arguments  agamst  allowmg  them  to  become 

Sko.  7.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  be-  denizens.     It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 

oome  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  declared  herein  cheap  labor  was  beneficial  to  a  country.    There 

to  be  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  ^aa  no  need  now  of  fostering  immigration, 

their  exclusion  from  residence  or  settlement  in  any  healthy,  vigorous  race  doubled  itself  m  twenty- 
portion  oi'  the  State  it  may  see  fit,  or  from  the  State,  five  years.  Taking  the  present  population  at 
and  provide  suitable  methods,  by  their  taxation  or  40,000,000,  it  may  be  naturally  expected  that 
otherwise,  for  the  expense  of  such  exclusion.    Itshall  the  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  end 

PSS^^co^nrt'ed\^t^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  th^Uury  would  be^^^^                 Chinamen 

bidden  limits.    It  shall  delegate  all  necessary  power  bad  learned  the  art  of  drawing  the  maximum 

to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this  State  for  from  the  soil  and  living  on  the  minimum  of 

their  removal  without  the  limits  of  such  cities  and  subsistence.    For  ten  thousand  years  Chinese 

^'^Seo.S.  Public  ofBcerswithln  this  State  are  forbid-  ^^^  ^^^  \^^«  J^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^,^%^*,  ^  ?<>- 
den  to  employ  Chinese  in  any  capacity  whatever.  r*"ft  ^?''^l?ft  ^^^een  hours  out  of  twenty- 
Violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  ground  for  re-  four.  Five  Chmamen  could  exist  on  food  sufll- 
moval  from  office ;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  cient  for  one  white  laboring  man.  The  white 
any  office  in  this  State  who,  at  the  time  of  election  man,  therefore,  can  not  compete  with  him,  not 
and  for  three  months  before,  employed  Chinese.  -                       - 


person  offering  to  vote  is  employing  Chinese,  or  has  are  to  continue  coming  here,  schoolhouses  must 
employed  them  within  three  months  next  preceding  be  pulled  down,  for  white  men  can  not  send 
®  ®  ®  *°°'  children  to  school  Marriage  among  white  peo- 
The  objections  were  urged  against  these  sec-  pie  would  cease  on  account  of  poverty.  Ml- 
tions  by  dissentient  members  of  the  Committee,  gration  could  be  accounted  for  by  natural  law. 
that  they  denied  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  Starvation  had  been  the  great  cause  in  past 
the  protection  of  law ;  that  it  was  a  plan  of  ages.  There  were  seventy  millions  of  China- 
starvation  by  constitutional  provision ;  that  the  men  now  starving,  and  the  only  country  open 
sections  interfered  with  the  rights  of  American  to  this  starving  race  is  the  Pacific  States  and 
citizens  by  declaring  whom  they  should  em-  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  qu^tion 
ploy.  It  was  well  known  that  the  principal  was,  therefore,  a  subject  deserving  the  atten- 
portion  of  the  Chinese  coming  to  California  tion  of  American  statesmen, 
belonged  to  dangerous  classes.  The  convio-  A  debate  continuing  two  oi"  three  days  took 
tions  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  for  one  place,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
year  to  the  81st  of  October,  1878,  were  2,488.  adopted,  after  very  little  alteration  by  the  Con- 
It  would  cost,  less  to  send  these  convicted  vention.  This  was  chiefly  verbal.  The  im- 
criminals  out  of  the  State  than  to  keep  them  pression  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  settlement 
in  jail.  They  could  be  sent  away  for  $15  each,  of  the  question  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
It  was  not  an  entire  remedy  for  the  Chinese  State,  and  that  these  sections  would  be  de- 
evil,  but  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  clared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts, 
done  under  the  circumstances.  Congress  could  The  proposition  to  address  a  memorial  to 
remove  the  eviL  Not  much  would  oome  from  Congress  on  the  subject  was  approved  bv  the 
requesting  a  modification  of  the  Burlingame  Convention.  The  following  able  memorial  was 
treaty.  The  Chinese  were  already  taking  ao-  reported  by  the  Committee  and  unanimoualy 
tion  to  procure  delay.    It  was  patent  to  every  adopted  by  the  Convention : 

observer  that  China  was  encouraging  this  im-  ^^t«^       j  tt        ^  n         ^^.       ^^. 

•«i:<*«a4^^««      n/vT^^—^^a  r^^^iA  irv^-i^*^  -w,^  «-*  ^  '^  SenoU  and  Bouse  of  Efpretentattves  of  the 

migration.     Congress  could  legislate  and  pre-  j^^^  ^^^ ,    ^he  people  of  t2e8tate of  Califor- 

vent  Chinese  immigration.     This  was  fully  es-  nia,  by  their  delegates  now  assembled  in  Oonstitu- 

tablished,  even  though  it  leads  to  a  declaration  tional  Convention,  respectfully  present  to  the  Senate 

of  war.     The  state  of  poUtipal  parties  at  pres-  *^^<1  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Staten 

ent  was  favorable  fonsecuring  such  legislation.  invo?e\heexwc^^^^ 

It  had  been  said  that  to  exclude  Chinese  from  for  relief  frSmCMnese  imm?gm?ont  an^e^vuVsucJ 

the  country  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  magnitude  and  of  a  character  so  threatening  to  the 

American  people,  but  from  the  foundation  of  highest  interests  of  the  State  as  to  excite  in  the 

the  Government  liberal  naturalization  laws  had  minds  of  our  whole  people  the  most  serious  dissatis- 

only  entiUed  the  white  race  to  settle  in  this  [re^XnlruTon,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

country.     One  fact  had  always  stood  out  m  erence  for  law,  we  have  repeatedly,  by  petition  and 

this  republic,  that  it  was  a  white  man's  gov-  memorial,  through  the  action  of  our  Leguilatuiv,  and 
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bj  our  S«oaton  Mid  B^preMatativei  in  Congress,  lUh  their  own  tribunals  for  the  redress  of  wrongs 

sought  the  appropriate  remedies  against  this  groat  and  iiguries  amuog  themselves,  independent  of  our 

wrong,  and  patiently  awaited  with  confidence  the  so-  courts,  and  subject  the  victims  of  such  tribunals  to 

tion  of  the  General  Qovemment.    Meanwhile  this  secret  punishments  the  most  barbarous  and  terrible, 

giant  evil  has  grown,  and  strengthened,  and  expand-  In  our  cities  they  live  crowded  snd  herded  together 

ed  its  baneful  effect  upon  the  material  interests  of  like  beasts,  generating  the  most  dangerous  diseases, 

the  people,  upon  public  morals  and  our  civilisation.  They  introduce  the  ancient,  infectious,  and  incurable 

becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  until  patience  malady  called  leproiy,  the  germs  of  which,  when 

is  almost  exhausted  and  the  spirit  of  diBContent  per-  once  distributed,  can  never  be  eradicated,  but  fasten 

vades  the  State.    It  would  be  disingenuous  in  us  to  themselves  upon  the  people  as  an  eternal  consuming 

attempt  to  conceal  our  amazement  at  the  long  delay  rot.    They  poison  our  youth  in  both  mind  and  body, 

of  appropriate  action  by  the  National  Government  They  build  no  homes.    They  aie  generally  destitute 

toward  tiie  prohibition  of  an  immigration  which  is  of  moral  principle.    They  are  incapable  of  patriot- 

rapidly  approaching  the  character  of  an  Oriental  iu-  ism,  and  utterly  unfitted  for  American  citizenship, 

vasion,  and  which  tnreatens  to  supplant  Aufflo-Sax-  Their  existence  here  in  great  numbers  is  a  perpetual 

on  civilization  on  this  coast.    If  the  facts  relating  to  menace  to  republican  institutions,  a  source  of  oon- 

this  immigration  now  patent  to  nil  observers,  if  the  stant  irritation  and  danger  to  the  public  peace, 
asoertained  knowledge  now  within  the  reach  of  every        The  system  of  labor  which  results  firom  their  pree- 

intelligent  man,  will  not  serve  to  awaken  an  interest  ence  is  a  system  which  includes  all  or  nearly  all  the 

upon  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  governing  pow-  vices  of  slavery,  without  the  conservative  infiuenoes 

er  of  this  nation,  we  are  tempted  to  despair  of  ever  incident  to  the  domestic  or  paternal  relation  between 

reaching  a  remedy.  master  and  slave.    It  degrades  labor  to  the  standard 

If  it  be  supposed,  as  has  been  often  said,  that  the  of  mere  brute  energy,  and  this  excludes  the  labor  of 

hostility  to  Chinese  immigration  is  oonflned  to  a  l¥ee  white  men,  wno  will  not  and  can  not  endure 

small  and  ignorant  class  of  our  people,  we  protest  the  degradation  of  competition  with  servile  labor, 

against  such  assumption.    The  discontent  from  this  Chinese  labor  is,  therefore,  substituted  for  the  labor 

c^iuse  is  almost  universal.    It  is  not  limited  to  any  of  free  white  men,  and  the  State  is  aflHicted  with  a 

particular  party,  nor  to  any  class  or  nationality,    ft  quasi  slave  system,  under  which  Chinese  population 

does  not  spring  Arom  race  antipathies,  nor  alone  from  supplscts  white  American  citizens,  and  drives  them 

eoonomio  considerations,  nor  from  any  religions  sen-  to  other  fields  or  to  starvation, 
timent.  nor  from  low  hatreds  or  mercenary  motives.        The  necessaiy  brevity  of  this  memori^  forbids 

We  submit  that,  our  people  being  interested  to  a  the  further  enlargement  of  facts  and  reasons  for  the 

greater  extent  in  commerce  with  China  than  any  almost  universal  hostility  in  California  to  their  im- 

other  portion  of  the  American  people,  the  reasons  migration.    We  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Gov- 

for  this  hostility  to  Ciiinese  immigration  must  be  emment  at  Washington  to  this  subject,  fraught  with 

considered  overwhelming,  when  sufficient  to  array  immense  interest  to  us,  and,  as  we  believe,  to  the 

the  whole  body  of  our  people  against  a  treaty  which  whole  people  of  the  United  States.    Whatever  the 

was  intended  to  secure  to  that  people,  more  than  State  oi  California  may  lawfully  do  to  abate  or  miti- 

to  an^  other,  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  fVom  gate  this  evil,  it  has  resolved  to  do,  declaring,  how- 

Asiatio  oommeroe.    Our  sincerity  can  not  therefore  ever,  our  settled  determination  to  avoid  all  conflict 

be  doubted,  since  we  are  willing  to  forego  all  the  with  the  national  authority,  and  to  limit  our  action 

benefits  of  oommeroe  with  Cliina,  if  need  be,  rather  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  We 

than  suffer  the  ills  which  this  inunigration  must  in-  ask  most  esmestly  and  respectfully  of  the  Congress 

evitably  entail  upon  us  and  our  descendants.  of  the  United  States  such  prohibitory  lefi^islstion  as 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  our  opposition  to  Chi-  will  effectually  prevent  the  fhrther  Immigration  of 

nsse  immigration,  all  of  which  can  not  be  stated  in  a  Chinese  oooUts  or  laborers  to  the  porta  of  the  coast, 
brief  memorial,  we  submit  the  following : 

1.  The  oountry  being  now  stocked  with  a  vigor-         Theirs  la  ftnntliAr  viaw  nf  thia  imhiAr»t  whink 

ous,  intelligent,  progressive,  and  highly  civil^d  _  t  !!1!5  ^^  n      ii  ^^  /   •   ^?^^^  k  T       # 

people,  there  is  no  need  of  immigratiSn  for  the  in-  was  occasionally  aUttded  to  in  the  debates  of 

erease  of  our  population,  certainly  not  of  the  Immi-  the  Oonyention,  and  recognized  by  all  the  con- 

gration  of  a  non-assimilative  and  alien  raoe.  siderate  members.    The  representation  of  the 

a.  That,  considering  the  diaracter  of  Chinese  Im-  public  action  of  the  State  would  be  imperfect 

mi^nu  in  respect  to  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  Vithout  some  notice  of  this  aspect  of  the  qnes- 

and  physloal  pecuharities,  this  immigration  operates  r.  '"*""•  p^"^  "vw«wv  «;*•"«    ^t/  «*  o  H"^ 

as  a  substitution  of  Chinese  for  white  men  of  the  *><>>»•   I*  ^  ^^^^T  ^^  ^o^b  m  the  "  Sacramento 

Caucasian  race,  and  not  as  an  addition  to  our  popu-  Record,"  whose  language  aptly  expresses  it, 

lation ;  the  question  being.  Shall  Chinese  ultimately  thos :  ^^  Every  man  who  has  ever  thought  upon 

occupy  the  country,  or  shall  it  be  held  for  Uie  homes  this  question  knows  perf ecUy  weU  that  John 

%°*Ther6UdZJ?ofa?1mmense  increase  of  Chi.  Chinaman  is  formidable,  not  because  of  his 

neae  immigrants  in  the  near  future.    The  effect  of  ^Ad  qualities,  but  because  of  his  good  ones, 

the  famine  now  unhappily  prevailing  in  the  northern  If  he  were  really  the  poor,  miserable  creature 

proviaoea  of  China  is  sure  to  cause  a  migration  of  depicted  by  eztrayagant  hostility,  there  would 

57?lif  »,?I«K'*lT  'tK"  V"^  ^^^T"  ^  ^^^'^^}^^  be  no  need  for  any  protective  or  prescriptive 

of  the  human  race.    The  fear  of  hunger  will  drive  i^  .„i„*j^„  •    ,^««Jj  T^  i,:^     xr^v  --!«>  »«.  »«^» 

the  survivors  of  this  cahimity  forth  in  prodigious  legislation  m  regard  to  him.  No  race  was  ever 

numbers,  in  quest  of  food,  eastward,  because  there  80  hated  nnlees  it  was  feared ;  and  that  is  a 

is  no  other  outlet,  and  California  offers  the  most  truth  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  this 

fruitful  field  for  their  sustenance.    The  speculators  case.    The  Chinaman  is  formidable  because  he 

S.St^°^\^nuh^.r' Jo?tr;.%'thX,i>^^^^^^  is  indnstrio™,  temperate,  frugal,  pattent.  tract- 

these  hunger^riven  creatures  into  our  ports.    ThU  »ble,  and,  above  all,  cheap.   He  works  for  very 

invasion  is  to  be  dreaded  by  us  more  than  a  hostile  low  wages,  bnt  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he 

invasion  by  armed  men,  for,  upon  the  first  note  of  does  the  work  he  undertakes.     He  has  found 

alarm  from  siwfa  a  cause,  the  nation  would  hasten  to  his  way  into  every  industry  on  the  Pacific 

VrS^ClALTh^g  with  them  habits  and  cus-  coast,  because  those  who  want  labor  find  that 

toms  the  most  vicious  and  deraoralixinz.    They  are  ">8  labor  pays.    1  hat  is  the  secret  of  the  en- 

seomfol  of  our  laws  and  institutions.    They  estab-  mity  to  him.    That  is  the  reason  we  are  all 
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trying  to  get  rid  of  him.    It  is  the  wisest  way  been  seonred.     Three  years  ago,  when  the 

to  admit  the  truth  frankly,  and  the  trath  is  vines  were  mnoh  more  immature,  the  prodnc- 

that  white  labor  can  not  compete  with  Chi-  tion  was  7,000,000  gallons,  which  was  fonnd 

nese.    Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  try  and  seek  to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand.    Nevertheless, 

reasons  for  this  in  some  inferiority  on  the  part  the  effect  was  to  establish  a  price  for  Califor- 

of  John.    It  is  sufficient  that  he  can  under-  nia  wines  which,  notwithstanding  the  great 

work  and  underlive  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Cel-  improvement  since  made  in  their  quality,  it 

tic  and  all  other  races  of  European  develop-  has  been  found  impracticable  to  advance ;  so 

ment.    The  fact  that  he  can  do  this  is  not  to  that  now,  when  the  wines  challenge  the  highest 

liis  disparagement.    There  is  no  more  virtue  commendations  of  the  most  critical  Eastern 

in  feeding  upon  beef  and  potatoes  than  in  feed-  experts,  and  are  even  favorably  considered  by 

ing  upon  rice.    As  a  matter  of  fact  rice  con-  French  connoisseurs  by  the  side  of  their  own 

stitutes  the  main  support  of  a  majority  of  the  most  approved  products,  the  producers  are 

human  race  to-day,  and  no  doubt  will  long  compelled  to  accept  prices  for  their  wines 

continue  to  da  so.    Sneers  at  John  because  he  which  barely  pay  the  cost  of  production.    The 

eats  rice,  or  because  he  wears  a  special  dress,  product  for  the  year  will  be  about  5,000,000 

or  because  his  habits  are  not  like  ours,  are  on  gallons,  or  less  than  half  a  crop.    This  is  part- 

a  par  with  the  old  English  sneers  at  the  French,  ly  owing  to  the  heavy  volume  of  rain  that  fell 

on  the  ground  that  they  had  brass  money  and  last  winter,  but  more  doubtless  to  the  unex- 

wore  wooden  shoes.    All  such  arguments  are  plained  causes  which  forbid  a  full  yield  of  any 

dimply  contemptible,  and  so  are  animadver-  fruit,  and  especially  grapes,  except  at  intervals 

sions  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese,  of  three  or  more  years.    The  qualitv  of  the 

There  are  probably  not  many  members  of  the  fruit,  however,  has  been  excellent.    Never  be- 

Convention  who  ^ow  much  about  that  civili-  fore  have  the  grapes  of  California  been  so  rich 

zation,  but  those  who  have  inquired  into  it  for  wine-making.     The  light  red  wines  are 

know  tnat  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  endur-  pronounced  not  only  superior  to  any  hereta 

ance,  and  that  no  other  civilization  extant  has  fore  produced,  but  e^ual  to  the  best  French 

stood  the  same  test  of  time.    All  such  talk,  production.    The  white  wines  are  also  much 

moreover,  is  irrelevant    It  is  quite  sufficient  improved  over  the  product  of  former  years, 

to  make  it  clear  that  competition  with  the  Chi-  Tms  improvement  is  attributable  to  the  age  of 

naman  is  beyond  our  capacity,  and  that  amal-  the  vines,  and  also  to  the  greater  knowledge 

gamation  witii  such  a  people  is  out  of  the  ques-  of  the  vineyardists  in  treating  them  and  in 

tion,  to  establish  the  fact  that  *  the  Chinese  handling  the  grapes. 

must  go ' — or  that,  if  they  do  not  go,  the  Amer-        The  increase  m  the  demand  for  California 

icans  will  have  to.    By  freely  admitting  all  the  wines  is  very  marked  this  year,  especially  for 

strong  points  of  the  Chinaman,  moreover,  it  is  export.    It  is  estimated  that  this  export  will 

far  easier  to  make  out  the  case  against  him.  reach  2,000,000  gallons,  against  1,600,000  gal- 

We  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  because  we  fear  Ions  last  year,  and  the  prospects  are  favorable 

that  he  will  drive  us  to  the  wall.    That  is  a  for  a  still  larger  foreign  trade  in  1879.    Sweet 

perfectly  good  reason  for  excluding  him,  and  wines  are  now  very  scarce,  and  command  a 

we  believe  that  it  will  prove  far  less  difficult  high  price  in  the  market.     Wines  of  this  class, 

to  solve  the  problem  on  that  line  than  by  at-  which  sold  last  year  for  40  cents  a  gallon,  now 

tacking  his  morals  and  talking  about  his  cQet.^'  readily  command  50  cents,  and  are  hard  to 

Sufficient  was  known  before  the  close  of  the  find.    On  the  whole,  the  wine  interests  of  Cali- 

year  to  make  an  approximate  statement  of  the  fornia  are  considered  to  be  in  a  very  promising 

grape  harvest  and  wine  product.    The  State  condition,  and  the  industiy  has  reached  a  stage 

now  produces  more  grapes 'than  any  other  in  where  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself,  if  it 

the  Union,  and  nearly  as  many  as  all  the  others  can  only  be  let  alone.    There  exists,  however, 

combined.    In  a  good  season  her  product  ot  an  anxious  looking  toward  Washington,  from 

wine  alone  has  aggregated  about  7,000,000  gal-  a  fear  of  some  alteration  of  the  tariff  which 

Ions.    Besides  this  product,  she  has  put  large  might  disturb  or  destroy  the  interest  altogether, 

quantities  of  the  fruit  of  her  vines  into  raisins,  or  some  commercial-treaty  arrangement  with 

and  has  distilled  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  France  which  might  be  equally  injurious.    The 

juice  into  brandy.    Grape  culture  for  the  year  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have  been  mainly 

1878  has  not  been  remunerative  in  the  State,  confined  to  the  Sonoma  Valley,  with  some 

because  of  a  short  crop  and  the  low  price  of  slight  manifestations  of  its  presence  in  the  Napa 

the  fruit  in  the  market*    The  yield  was  less  Valley.    No  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  "Los 

than  one  half  of  what  it  should  have  been.  Angeles  County,  or  other  grape  regions.    In 

In  the  Sonoma  Valley  the  yield  was  one  third  the  Sonoma  Valley  it  has  killed  out  from  ^ve 

of  a  crop,  and  in  the  Napa  region  about  the  to  six  hundred  acres  of  vineyards.    It  has  been 

same.     It  is  estimated  by  competent  judges  observed  that  this  pest  prefers  the  more  com- 

that  there  are  40,000,000  vines  in  bearing  in  mon  or  ordinary  vine.    It  selects  the  Mission 

the  State.    These  vines  ought  to  yield  not  less  ^rape  in  preference  to  all  others  when  it  can 

than  12,000,000  gallons  of  expressed  juice;  or,  una  it  to  feed  on.    Experiments  to  destroy  it 

more  exactly,  every  three  vines  should  yield  have  been  madei  with  tubes  of  sulpho-carbon, 

one  gallon  of  wine.    But  this  yield  has  never  and  if  taken  in  time — that  is,  before  the  vine 
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Is  entirely  filled  with  the  insect — ^this  Is  pro- 
nonnoed  a  sore  remedy. 

The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  in  California  in 
1878  was  $18,920,461 ;  which  is  an  increase  in 
gold  of  $2,068,000,  bnt  a  decrease  in  silver  to 
the  amonnt  of  $1,828,000. 

In  the  important  case  of  the  United  States 
V9.  Throckmorton,  the  Supreme  Conrt  at  Wash- 
ington^ on  December  0th,  rendered  a  decision 
affirming  that  of  the  California  Circuit  Conrt. 
The  action  was  brought  to  set  aside  the  final 
decree  of  confirmation  of  a  Mexican  grant  on 
the  gronnd  of  its  alleged  forgery,  etc.  The 
Conrt  dechned  to  interfere,  becaase  the  validity 
of  the  grant  was  the  very  matter  a4jndicated 
twenty  years  ago.  The  following  general  prin- 
ciples were  announced  by  Justice  Miller  in  be- 
half of  a  unanimous  full  bench : 

Courts  of  equity  will  not  set  aside,  on  aocoont  of 
Alleged  ftuud,  a  aeeiBion  rendered  by  a  tribunal  of 
competent  juriadiotion,  unless  the  fraud  complained 
of  waa  extrinsic  or  ooUateral  to  the  matter  so  a4ju- 
dioated.  There  are  rights  which,  even  though  found- 
ed in  fraud,  have  been  so  established  by  formal  Ju-* 
dicial  proceedings  In  legally  constituted  tribunals, 
and  by  legal  methods,  that  they  are  no  longer  open 
to  inquinr  in  the  usual  or  ordinary  way ;  and  this 
Court  will  not  set  aside  a  Judgment  because  it  was 
founded  on  a  fraudulent  instrument  or  oeijured  evi- 
dence, or  for  any  cause  which  was  actually  presented 
and  considered  in  the  Judgment  assailed.  To  over- 
rule the  demurrer  to  this  bill  would  be  to  retry, 
twenty  years  after  its  decision  by  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  and  the  District  Court,  the  verv  ques- 
tions which  they  tried  on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  the 
very  document  on  which  this  decree  was  rendered. 
The  Supreme  Court  further  bold  that  no  one  but  a 
United  States  Attorney-General,  or  some  one  au- 
thorised to  use  his  name,  can,  without  special  act 
of  Congresa,  bring  suit  to  set  aside  a  United  States 
patent,  or  a  iudgment  rendered  in  a  Federal  Court 
on  which  sucn  a  patent  is  founded ;  and  that  there 
Ijs  nothing  in  the  record  in  this  case  to  show  that 
the  Attomey-Qeneral  sanctioned  the  prooeedinga. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH 
AFRICA.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa  were  as 
follows  in  1S78 : 


OOLONIKS. 


The  religions  denominations  were  represent- 
ed as  follows : 


DBNOMIMATIONS. 

Protestants: 

Angtiosns. 

Presbjrterlsas 

Methodists. 

Bspdsts 

Lathersos *. 

Dntch  Befonned  Cbnrch.... 

Others 

CMhoUos 

Jews 

Mohsmmedsos 

Other  religions. 

Belongtng  to  no  cboreh 

Unknown 

Total 


WUto. 

ColorO. 

9«,548 

18,498 

8,480 

4,^48, 

T,»SO 

24^17 

2,178 

«18 

«,2T8 

11,143 

148,076 

28,420 

8S,«61 

58,029 

8,66« 

1,001 

668 

•  •  •  •  • 

18 

11,1»« 

15 

8 

S,W7 

881,810 

188 

228 

2S«,T88 

484,201 

1^1^ 


40,041 

7,678 

82,2n 

2,891 

17,421 

171,49« 

98,790 

9,6ST 

088 

lUU 

28 

884,047 

406 


720,984 


1.  Cotoaj  ofCspe  of  Good  Hope : 

oloinr  proper,  InelnsiTe 
of  British  Csftaria 


a.  dipeCol 


>.  Bassnto  lAnd 

e,  Ortaoa  Land  West 

tf.  Caflnria,  exdaslre  of  Pondo 

Land 

2.  KatsI 
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The  total  population  of  720,084  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  according  to  the  census  of  18^5,  was 
diridea  as  follows : 


RACIS. 


Earopeans  or  wUtes  . . . 

Mskys. 

Hottentots. 

Ftuoes 

Ome  sad  Betehosns. . 
Hstf-braeds  and  others.. 


Total.. 860,628    851J56    720,984 


112,878 
5,685 

47,982 

87.on 

104,816 
48,479 


TotaL 


286^788 
10,817 
98,561 
78,606 

214,188 
87,184 


Vol.  xTiii.- 


Of  the  total  nnmher  of  inhahitants  in  Bassuto 
Land  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  60,894 
were  males  and  67,807  females.  In  Griqna 
Land  West  according  to  the  census  of  June 
17,  1877,  there  were  12,874  whites  and  82,- 
908  blacks. 

The  Caffre  war,  which  seemed  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  November,  1877  (see  **  Annual 
Cydopaedia  "  for  1877),  broke  out  again  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  On  December  20th  Kreli,  who 
was  in  hiding  in  one  of  the  forests  in  the  Trans- 
kei,  sent  messengers  to  Ibeka  asking  for  peace, 
as  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished.  This 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  his  chief 
councilor  Botman,  who  declared  that  the  tribe 
was  subdued  and  craving  for  mercy.  Col. 
Eustace  discussed  with  Botman  the  terms  upon 
which  the  submission  of  the  Galekas  would  be 
received  by  the  Government — namely,  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  chief  and  his  son, 
and  the  disarmament  of  his  warriors.  Three 
days  were  given  for  Kreli  to  accept  this  or 
take  the  consequences.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  an  unfavorable  answer  was  given; 
the  armistice  was  thereupon  declared  at  an 
end,  and  on  Friday,  December  28th,  Col.  Glyou 
commanding  in  the  Transkei,  moved  forward 
from  the  Ibeka,  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal. 
During  the  negotiations  with  Kreli,  however, 
one  of  his  councilors,  Kiva,  with  200  follow- 
ers, eluded  the  guards  at  the  river  drifts  and 
crossed  over  the  Kei  into  the  Gaika  location. 
This  immediately  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
A  considerable  section  of  the  powerful  Gaika 
tribe,  whose  veteran  chief  Sanoilli  was  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  enemies  of  the  British 
twenty -five  years  ago,  and  who  up  to  this  time 
had  been  overawed  and  kept  in  check,  now  took 
up  arms  against  the  Government.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  throughout  portions  of 
the  Gaika  territory,  and  the  European  resi- 
dents on  isolated  fkrms  in  their  neighborhood 
were  warned  at  once  to  move  to  the  nearest 
camps  and  places  of  rendezvous  for  protection. 
The  Gaikas  in  the  last  days  of  December  made 
an  incursion  into  Fingo  Land,  which  is  under 
the  British  protectorate.  They  next  attempted 
to  cut  off  the  communications  by  the  p6st- 
road  between  King  William^s  Town  and  Kon- 
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gha,  which  is  the  principal  station  of  the  caralry    and  after  several  hours'  fighting  completelj 
and  artillery  belonging  to  the  armed  frontier    routed. 

police,  and  is  distant  forty  miles  north  of  King       In  the  beginning  of  March  a  moyeroent  was 
William^s  Town.    A  severe  engagement  was    undertaken  by  Commandant  GrifiSth  against 
fought  on  December  81st,  between  a  body  of    the  rebel  positions  on  the  Thomas  River,  and 
40  men  of  the  88th  and  20  police,  and  a  large    the  whole  country  from  the  junction  of  the 
body  of  Gaikas  estimated  at  from  600  to  1,000.    Eei  to  H^iderson  was  effectually  scoured,  the 
In  the  be^nning  of  January  the  Caffres  were    Caffres  everywhere  retreating.    Sandilli  and 
swarming  throughout  East  London  division,    his  two  sons,  however,  together  with  their  fol- 
especially  near  the  Kei.    From  Eongha  Col.    lowers  made  a  backward  movement  into  the 
Lambert,  with  a  force  600  strong,  went  out    colony  during  the  succeeding  night  and  day, 
against  them,  but  thought  it  better  to  defer    and,  passing  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  posts 
an  attack  until  reinforcements  should  arrive,    at  Stutterheim  and  Grey  Town,  reached  with- 
He  relieved  and  brought  away  a  garrison  at    out  any  hindrance  Uke  Izeli  and  Perie  Bush 
Fort  Jeupetu,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after-    in  the  famous  Amatola  range,  thus  taking  pos- 
ward  the  fort  was  occupied  by  the  natives,    session  of  their  old  and  familiar  stron^olds 
At  the  junction  of  the  Isomo  and  the  Eei  the    in  the  wars  of  1846  and  1851. 
Gaikas  attacked  the  Fingoes,  but  were  re-       Ereli,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Quinta* 
pulsed  with  a  considerable  loss.    On  January    na,  fled  to  Pondo  Land  on  the  Umtata  River. 
14th  a  general  plan  of  offensive  operations  for    On  March  14th  news  reached  Ibeka  that  the 
the  attack  and  dispersion  of  the  enemy  was*   great  Galeka  warrior  Eiva  had  taken  refuge 
set  in  motion.    CoL  Glyn's  column,  east  of  the    in  one  of  Ereli^s   hiding-places.    Col.  Glyn 
Eei,  Col.  Lambert's  from  the  Eongha,  re6n-    immediately  sent  out  an  expedition  against 
forced  by  a  large  number  of  Fingoes,  and  Capt.    him,  which  was  completely  successful.    It  took 
Brabant's  East  London  and  Chalumna  Yolun-    Eiva  completely  by  surprise,  and  during  the 
teers,  made  a  simultaneous  movement  npon    engagement  Eiva  and  three  of  his  brothers 
the  Eei  and  Chichaba  Valleys.    While  CoL    were  killed.    No  sooner  was  the  news  of  his 
I^rfunbert's  force  drew  the  head  of  the  Chi-    death  made  known  than  Ereli  showed  signs  of 
chaba  Valley,  the  force  under  Capt.  Brabant    submission.    His  principal  councilor,  Botman, 
encountered  the  enemy  lower  down.    About    brought  the  intelligence  that  the  great  chief 
4,000  head  of  cattle  and  10,000  sheep  were    intended  to  surrender  in  a  few  days.     lie 
taken  from  the  Caffres,  and  a  large  number    shortly  after  inquired  on  what  terms  peace 
of  the  enemy  killed.   A  continuous  roar  of  can-    would  be  made.    But  he  as  well  as  Sandilli, 
non  and  musketry  was  kept  up  from  CoL  Glyn's    who  made  a  similar  inquiry,  was  told  that  no 
column  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eei,  who  took    conditions  would  be  mi^e  with  rebel  chiefs  in 
from  the  enemy  1,000  cattle  and  900  sheep,    arms  against  the  Government. 
The  losses  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  were       The  mountainous  region  to  which  Sandilli 
very  small.    On  the  16th  Capt.  Brabant  drove    had  retired  offered  aJl  the  advantages  of  a 
them  with  considerable  loss  from  the  fastnesses    natural  fortress,  occupying  a  space  of  about  80 
along  the  Eabousie  River,  where  they  had    miles  square.    At  first  the  number  of  rebel 
concentrated  their  forces,  and  again  captured    Gaikas  m  the  Amatolas  was  not  more  than 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.   Nothing  of    1,000,  but  constant  reinforcements  soon  raised 
importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of   it  to  8,000  or  4,000.    C^n.  Sir  A.  Cunynghame, 
January.    A  decisive  victory  was  gained  by    whose  term  had  expired,  was  succeeded  in 
the  British,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  Feb-    the  latter  part  of  February  by  Gen.  Thesiger. 
ruary,  when  on  the  7th  CoL  Glyn  and  Capt.    The  operations  ol  the  latter  were  at  first  un- 
Upcher  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  na-    successful,  but  he  gradually  reduced  the  terri- 
tives  at  Quintana.    It  was  undoubtedly  the    tory  occupied  by  the  rebels.    Tini  Maoomo,  a 
most  disastrous  defeat  the  Caffres  had  met  with    powerful  chief  who,  after  having  been  defeat- 
up  to  that  time.    The  Galekas  themselves  ac-    ed  near  Fort  Beaufort,  had  joined  Sandilli, 
knowledged  severer  losses  than  on  any  pre-    was  captured  on  May  27th,  and,  within  about 
▼ions  occasion ;  and  the  bodies  of  nearly  200    ten  days  after,  Sandilli  himself  was  killed  at 
found  in  front  and  about  the  position,  and  more    Isidengi.    This  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
than  an  equal  number  afterward  discovered  in    and  the  troops  were  ordered  home, 
the  neighboring  kloofs  and  ravines,  attested  the       At  the  same  time  that  the  troubles  in  the 
severity  of  their  punishment    It  was  known  a    Transkei  territory  were  reopened,  the  power- 
day  or  two  previous  that  the  enemy  were  col-    ful  nation  of  the  Zooloos,  under  their  Eing  Cety- 
lecting  in  that  part  of  the  Transkei  meditating    wayo,  pressed  close  upon  the  borders  of  Natal 
an  attack,  but  it  was  difficult  to  judge  which  of   and  of  the  Transvaal  province,  along  the  Buffalo 
the  positions,  Ibeka  or  Quintana,  they  would    River.    This  locality  is  distant  three  hundred 
approach.     Col.  Glyn  made  dispositions  to    miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north  from  the 
meet  either  case.    On  the  morning  of  the  7th    Great  Eei  River  of  the  Gaikas  and  Galekas ; 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  seen  approach-    but  the  intervening  provinces  of  Natal  and 
ing,  and  proved  to  be  the  combined  forces  of   Bassuto  Land  are  traversed  by  a  chain  of  wild 
Ereli  and  Sandilli,  numbering  about  4,000  to    mountain  ranges  and   highlands,  called    the 
5,000  men.    They  irere  immediately  attacked,    Drakenberg,  along  which  it  would  be  possible 
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fbr  the  savages  to  hold  commnDioation  with  another  Administration  as  soon  as  he  conld 

each  other.    It  was  therefore  an  alarming  cir-  form  the  same.    A  new  ministrj  was  formed 

cumstance  that  the  Zooloo  King  had  chosen  hj  Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg,  and  was  composed  as 

this  time  to  advance  claims  of  territor j  in  the  follows :  Mr.  Sprigg,  Premier ;  Mr.  Uppington^ 

district  of  Utrecht,  at  the  sonthem  extremity  Attorney-General;  Mr.  Laing,  Commissioner  of 

of  the  Transvaal,  which  hoth  Sir  Theophilos  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works ;  Mr.  A jliffe, 

Shepstone,  the  Administrator  of  that  province,  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs ;  and  Mr.  Miller, 

and  the  Provincial  Government  of  Natal  were  Treasurer-General.   Parliament  met  on  May 

not  disposed  to  admit.    There  was  much  cause  10th.    Among  the  first  qtiestions  it  considered 

to  apprehend  that  Cetywayo  was  assured  of  was  the  action  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  dismissing 

an  alliance  with  his  restless  warlike  neighbor  the  Molteno  Ministry.    A  resolution  supporting 

Sekuknni,  the  late  unconquered  foe  of  the  the  action  of  the  Governor  was  passed  by  a 

Transvaal  Republic ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  \ote  of  87  to  22. 

both  potentates  together  conld  command  a  joint  CHEMISTRY.  2^tr\fieation, — ^The  process 
force  of  47,000  men,  armed  with  muskets  and  generally  in  use  for  preparing  saltpeter  (nitrate 
rifles.  In  the  middle  of  March  Sekukuni  de-  of  potassium)  is  as  foUows:  Soil,  containing 
dared  himself  openly  hostile,  and  laid  siege  to  more  or  less  vegetable  mold  and  carbonate  of 
two  forts  in  the  direction  of  Leydenbnrg.  Se-  lime,  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
vere  fighting  took  place  on  June  22d  at  Lar-  stable  manure  or  other  refuse  organic  matter, 
ganbeck  on  the  northern  border,  in  which  the  and  disposed  in  small  heaps,  to  the  interior  of 
rebels  were  defeated*  The  Kamas  tribe  was  which  there  must  be  tree  access  of  air;  the 
disarmed  and  dispersed.  In  August  a  mutiny  heaps  are  sheltered  from  rain,  and  watered  fh>m 
broke  out  in  Zooloo  Land,  in  the  native  police,  time  to  time  with  stable  sewage.  After  two 
Skirmishing  had  been  goins  on  during  July  and  or  three  years  the  earth  is  found  to  be  sufficient- 
August,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  Cafltes  ly  rich  in  niter  to  be  worth  leaching.  Of  late, 
had  completely  invested  Leydenbunr.  however,  niter  is  obtained  fkr  more  expedi- 

A  rising  took  place  among  the  Griqnas,  in  tiously  by  the  treatment  of  Peruvian  nitrate 
Griqua  Land  East,  during  April,  On  the  14th  of  sodium  with  potassium  chloride,  the  prod- 
tbey  made  an  armed  demonstration  against  net  being  saltpeter  and  common  salt.  But 
Kokstadt,  but  were  defeated  with  considerable  how  is  the  phenomenon  of  nitrification  as  seen 
loss.  The  rising  was  completely  suppressed  by  in  the  artificial  process  to  be  expldned?  dear- 
th e  end  of  the  month.  ly  it  involves  oxidation  of  nitrogen  into  nitric 

The  CafTre  war  gave  rise  to  a  ministerial  add ;  but  the  question  which  hta  long  vexed 
crisis.  It  was  wdl  known  that  differences  of  the  minds  of  chemists  concerns  the  rationale 
opinion  had  occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  this  oxidation.  The  old  chemists  believed 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Cabinet.  Pos-  that  a  decaying  organic  body  evolves  more  or 
dbly  it  could  not  be  otherwise  while  the  Gt>v-  less  of  its  nitrogen  in  a  free  state,  and  that  this 
emor  as  commander-in-chief  was  responsible  while  nascent  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
to  the  Imperial  authorities  for  the  movements  air.  According  to  many  modem  chemists,  the 
and  actions  of  the  British  forces,  and  at  the  oxidizing  agent  is  ozone.  Others  again  incline 
same  time  was  constitutionally  advised  in  all  to  the  belief  that  nitrogen  is  never  oxidized  in 
matters  of  government  by  a  ministry  answer-  the  soil  except  when  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
able  for  their  policy  to  the  Colonial  Parliament  and  that  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter  is  oon- 
only.  The  dissensions  in  the  Executive  Conn-  verted  into  ammonia  as  a  preliminary  to  nitrifi- 
cil  came  to  a  head  in  the  first  days  of  February,  cation.  Acconling  to  some  experiments,  the 
when  the  General.  Sir  A.  Cunynghame^  called  ferric  oxide,  which  gives  a  red  color  to  so  many 
attention  to  the  fact  of  there  being  virtually  soils,  is  itself  an  oxidizing  agent,  and  capable  of 
two  commands  on  the  frontier,  one  composed  converting  ammonia  into  nitric  add. 
of  the  military,  controlled  by  toe  General,  and  An  entirely  new  explanation  is  offered  by 
another  a  colonial  army  formed  of  the  burgher  Messrs.  Schloesing  and  Mlintz,  and  their  theo- 
and  volunteer  contingents,  each  aerating  in-  ry  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  researches 
dependently  of  the  other.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  of  others.  According  to  this  theory,  nitrifioa- 
took  the  nulitary  view  that  there  could  be  no  tion,  so  far  from  being  a  purely  chemical  pro- 
such  division,  that  even  the  issuing  of  commis-  cess,  uthe  work  of  a  living  organiam  compara- 
sions  to  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  volunteer  ble  to  the  yeast-plant.  They  have  found  that 
expeditions  against  the  enemy  was  illegal  and  nitrification,  however  active,  is  immediately 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  colonial  auxiU-  stopped  by  chloroform  vapor,  herein  showing 
ary  troops  must  be  placed  under  Lieutenant-  an  analogy  to  all  known  organized  ferments. 
Creneral  Sir  A.  Cunvnghame,  the  officer  com-  They  have  farther  shown  that,  when  the  pro- 
manding  the  British  H)rces  in  South  Africa,  cess  has  been  suspended  in  this  way  for  many 
The  Governor,  finding  the  Ministry  persistent  weeks,  it  can  be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
in  the  course  of  maintaining  the  independent  small  quantity  of  a  nitrifying  body.  Again,  the 
action  of  the  Colonial  Government  with  re-  temperature  of  boiling  water  suffices  to  destroy 
spect  to  the  burgher  and  volunteer  contingents,  all  power  of  nitrification,  and  soil  which  has 
informed  Mr.  Molteno  and  his  colleagues  that  been  once  heated  to  this  point  produces  no 
he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  to  his  Connoila  nitrates.    I^  however,  this  soil  be  moistened 
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with 
the 

The  _  ^ ^    ^  __ 

tests  in  England,  and  the  resalts,  as  stated  in  teurhii^paniaed' this  method  with  sucoess  in'the 

^^Natore"  by  Mr.  R.  Warington,  are  as  fol-  oateofbeerjeMt,  and  has  shown  that  with  the  pure 

loifg :  yeast  thus  obtained  an  unchangeable  beer  may  be 

manuiaotared,  the  organlams  producing  secondanr 

It  wBi  found  that  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  changes  having  been  excluded.    The  subject  of  nU 

and  of  chloroform,  effectually  prevented  nitrification  trification  has  clearly  reached  a  stage  which  demands 

in  a  moist  garden  soU  through  which  air  was  fre-  the  aid  of  the  vegeUble  physiologist, 

qnently  aspirated,  while  without  these  vapors  the  -^y      ^              -,    m        yv,       n.T« 

soil  p^duoed  nitrates  in  considerable  <juantity.    A  ^^  Compounds  from  Carbon  Buulphuret-^ 

solution  of  chloride  ot  ammonium  containing  a  little  It  is  known  that  carbon  bisnlphnret,  like  cyan- 

of  calcium, 
weeks  by  I 

taken  from  the  ** fairr-ring '   ^.  ^  .^ «...     ,                   ,              -                                 - 

lution,  when  nitrified,  was  sucoessftillv  used  as  seed  Guided  by  this  property,  L.  Thompson  made 

to  produce  nitrification  in  other  similar  solutions,  the  attempt  to  discover  whether  erythrogen 

which  without  this  addition  produced  no  nitric  ajsid.  f^xjld  dispkce  cyanogen  from  any  of  its  com- 

^^ZSt  ^^^^^  •|*'?r°  ti»*/»8*»'7*"  P"^^^"^J?  binationsT  and  in  this  way  discovered  not  only 

nitrification ;  solutions  kept  in  a  dark  cupboard  pro-  y*^^^^**^  "**^  •**  *^  "  »/  *mw^v  » v.  v**  «vt.  vuij 

duolng  nitric  acid,  while  similar  solutions  standing  y^^  cyanogen  can  be  so  displaced,  bnt  also  that 

in  daylight  produced  none.    The  evidence  has  thus  m  so  doing  two  hitherto  unknown  compounds 

become  very  strong  that  the  nitrates  in  soil  owe  tiieir  are  produced,  viz.,  a  new  pigment  and  a  new 

origin  to  oxidation  brought  about  by  living  or«m-  exploHve.    The  first  experiment  was  made  with 

lS?y%xe^n':f  pTe?^ura^^^                        o^S?i  aXunple  of  cpal-j^  ^ntaining  a  rather  large 

matter,  we  have  already  learned  through  the  re-  proportion  of  carbon  bisulphuret     A  set  of 

searches  of  Pasteur  and  others.    The  most  familiar  Liebig  bulbs  were  charged  with  caustic-potash 

example  is  that  of  the  acetic  fermentation.    Vinegar  solution  containing  dissolved  bicyanide  of  mer- 

U  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  during  the  ^^^  ^nd  the  coal-gas  was  then  slowly  passed 

SIS?^SJioVtK'i?i?r\\T^^^  ^~igl^  the  bulbjs^th  the  foUoWr^lu 

vinegar  is  ever  formed.    It  is  by  similar  low  organ-  V  ery  soon  the  solution  became  milky,  and  this 

lama  that  fermentation  of  all  kinds  is  brought  about,  efifect  continued  to  increase  for  several  days, 

Putrefaction  has  also  beeu  shown  to  be  equally  de-  ^jth  deposition  of  a  white  precipitate,  which 

rapid  development  putrefaction  will  not  take  place,  pally  a  beautiful  scarlet,  thus  proving  the  ex- 

With  tbis  abundant  evidence  before  us  of  the  ener-  istence  of  at  least  two,  perhaps  three  different 

luetic  decomposition  of  organic  matter  brou|fht  about  compounds.     Having  ascertained  by  analysis 

by  what  we  may  term  microscopic  fUngi,  we  can  that  the  scarlet  compound  derived  nothing 

hardly  be  astonished  to  find-that  the  same  agency  is  #«^-«  xu^  .^^i  „_„  k«*  fi*^  k;onirvk.,«»4>  ^*  ^«« 

capable  of  oxidiring  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter  ^om  the  COal-gas  but  the  bisulphuret  of  car- 

and  of  ammonia,  and  thus  producing  nitric  acid,  bon,  the  gas  was  abandoned,  and  pure  bisul- 

The  organisms  which  produce  these  wonderful  phuret  of  carbon  was  employed  instead.    The 

changes  consist  of  colorless  cells ;  they  are  indepen-  process  is  as  follows : 
dent  of  daylight,  for  they  derive  their  supply  of^car- 

bon  exclusively  from  organlxed  matter,  and  from  the  A  stronff  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potasslmn  Is 
decomposition  of  such  matter  they  obtain  the  force  ^  be  boued  for  several  minutes  upon  bmoxide  of 
neceaswy  for  life  and  growth.  In  those  respects  mercury,  or,  what  answers  equally  well,  the  nitric 
they  diflir  entirely  from  green  vegetation,  In  which  oxide  of  mercury  sold  by  apotheoffies ;  it  is  then 
aunlight  is  the  source  of  afl  energy,  and  carbonlc-acld  to  be  mixed  with  tbree  times  ito  bulk  of  a  very  strong 
gas,  decomposed  by  the  aid  of  light,  the  material  fh>m  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  when  it  has  become 
which  carbon  is  derived.  The  colorless  and  green  ^Id  it  must  be  cautiously  decanted  into  a  Florence 
organisms,  however,  equally  require  phosphoric  acid,  fi»«k  or  other  convenient  yeasel,  and  a  considerable 
potaah,«nd  otheraah constituenta ;  and  both  appear  qosntity  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  added  to  it  with 
to  be  capable  of  aasimilating  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  frequent  agitation.  The  mixture  assumes  in  rapid 
ammonta.  Not  only  are  these  simple  organisms  inde-  succession  a  variety  of  tints,  passing  from  white, 
pendent  of  the  aid  of  light,  but  liglit  is.  In  some  cases  yellow,  brown,  and  gray,  into  black ;  and,  if  then 
at  leaat,  actuslly  fatal  to  their  existence.  This  fact  l«ft  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
haaquita  recently  been  established  byDownesand  the  black  is  changed  into  scarlet  in  the  course  of 
Blunt.  They  find  that  the  baeUria  present  in  an  or-  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the 
ganic  fiuld  may  in  many  cases  be  entirely  destroyed  by  quantity  of  caustic  potash  present.  The  larger  ^  the 
exposure  of  tne  solution  to  daylight,  and  that  even  amount  of  potash,  the  sliorter  is  the  time  required 
when  this  Is  not  the  case  their  development  Is  much  for  the  development  of  the  scarlet  color ;  but  this 
retarded  by  such  treatment.  This  observation  is  per-  change  is  very  soon  brought  about  by  the  emplov- 
fectly  in  accordance  with  the  fact  observed  at  Botham-  °^cnt  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  fiask  containing  the 
sted,  that  nitrification  did  not  proceed  in  solutions  mixture  should  be  placed  In  a  water-bath  at  1108 
exposed  to  daylight.  In  the  last  communication  of  Fahr.,  when  In  about  half  an  hour  the  scarlet  nre- 
Schloesing  and  MOnta,  it  is  stated  that  vegetable  soil  oipitate  will  have  formed,  and  we  may  distill  off 
suspended  in  water,  by  passing  a  stream  ot  air  >nd  collect  the  surplus  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  after 
through  the  mixture,  undergoes  nitrification  both  in  which  the  pigment  must  be  well  washed  and  care- 
light  and  darkness.    No  details  of  the  experiment  are  fully  dried. 

??:^a,^^!fr.Tr"I^''^^J:,?n'iri:.S^^^^^^  Thi8pign.««t  (p^^um)is  aBcnet  powde» 

of  the  material  consequently  at  all  tiroes  in  partial  «f  ?  ^^ry  bnlJiant  tint     It  rivals  gold  itself  m 

darkness.    The  microscopic  organism  producing  nl-  resisting  the  efitect  of  atmospheric  influences^ 
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tnd  K  like  gold,  oolf  attacked  by  ujna  regia 
and  those  duids  vbioh  generate  ohIoriQe ;  it  is 
moreover  niuiSect«d  b^  Bolpharetted  hydrogen 
or  anj'  of  tha  hydrosnlpharetti,  and  aa  a  point 
is  praodcaliy  imperisbaole. 

Its  oompositioii  appears  to  be  very  peonliar, 
thoDgh  a  sufficient  number  of  analyses  has  not 
yet  been  made  to  settle  that  qnestion  beyond  the 
range  of  doobt.  Nevertheless,  it  aeems  to  con- 
sist of  one  atom  of  mercury  (202),  three  atoma 
of  SDlphur  (4S),  one  atom  of  carbon  (6),  and 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  (1);  thus  making  257  as 
its  atomic  ei^nivalent,  anil  leading  as  to  oon- 
clade  that  it  is  a  hydro-erythride  of  the  proto- 
■olphoret  of  mercnry,  whenoe  we  may  infer 
that  it  might  be  made  by  a  very  different  pro- 
cess to  that  above  described,  and,  indeed,  we 
may  naturally  expect  many  miprovemente  in 
the  mode  of  its  prodaction. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  effect  of  passing 
ooal-gas  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  bicya- 
nide  of  mercury  is  a  white  precipitate.  If  we 
arrest  the  process  at  this  point  weobtun,  in  tbe 
nsnal  way  of  washing  and  drying,  a  gray-white 
powder,  which  on  applying  heat  explodes  with 
great  violence.  In  all  probability  it  connsta 
of  two  substanoea,  one  oont^ing  salphur  and 
the  otiier  oyano^n  united  to  some  form  of 
hydrociirbon ;  it  is  to  this  lest  that  the  name 
"  cyanon  "  has  been  provisionally  given. 

Aa  procured  in  tbs  «Kj  daKiribod,  aymon  li  a 
white  powder  biving  t  grBeninb-gnj  tint,  inil,  when 
a  few  gnuDi  of  il  ara  heated  in  a  teat-tube,  it  ei- 
Dtodei  It  a  heat  of  aliout  400*  Falir.  with  much 
fores  and  Che  production  of  a  ooDaiderabla  quantity 
of  BOot  or  oarbon,  while  tho  mercury  is  thrown  out 
of  the  tube  to  a  conniderable  diataace,  lo  that  oya- 
non  may  truly  be  eaid  to  oombuie  tlia  qaalitiea  of 
both  gunpowder  and  ahot.     Tba  ofanogen  oom- 

nund,  whiBh  in  oyanon  ia  united  to  maioury,  hu 
en  tr-tnnfeiTed  to  copper  witb  the  production  of  a 
copper  salt  lia»ing  an  eiplosiva  quality  quite  equal 
to  the  mercurial  oompoand;  and  in  all  likelihood 
t1|ia  coppar  aull  is  the  aubatancs  whioh  baa  Tn- 
qiieatlj  caused  eiploeions  durinz  the  repairing  of 
old  pa-melera  by  aoldering  them.     Thia  eiploaiva 

Sunlity  is,  however,  doetroyed  by  the  action  of  hy- 
rasutphate  of  ammonia,  and  no  doubt  anmmon  gaa~ 
liqnor  would  answer  the  aame  end,  bo  thot  It  would 
be  a  wise  precnutiou  to  bathe  old  gas-metflri  in  gaa- 
liquor  before  attcmptiug  to  apply  a  heated  sotdericg 

To  obtain  aTan'>n  it  is  not  neoeitatj  that  there 

ihould  be  an  eiceaa  of  cauatie  alkali  present  in  the 
liquor,  for  this  is  needed  only  to  Insure  the  forma- 
tion or  ponaalion  ;  conBoquentlir  we  have  merely  to 
boil  a  Biilution  of  the  cyanide  of  pota'aum  upon  an 
eioess  of  peroxide  of  mereury,  and,  after  filtering 
cbe  cold  liquor,  pass  a  current  of  purified  ooal-gaa 
through  it  until  a  aufflaient  oQantlty  of  white  precip- 
itate hsa  bean  fonned,  which  must  then  I>e  washed 
and  dried  in  Che  uaual  way. 

Jfae  Camp<nmdt  of  Chromium  and  Manga- 
itete.  —  A  paper  of  considerable  interest  in 
theoretical  cnemistry  was  communicated  to 
the  Glasgow  Piiilosophical  Society  by  J.  B. 
Hannay,  on  certain  new  componnds  of  chro- 
miam  and  manganue.  He  ooserves  that,  on 
examining  any  general  list  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, however  complicated  tlieir  structure, 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  decomposed  by  water; 


Cr,C1.80^ 

Cr,Cl,80,. 

Cr,Cl,Br,. 

Cr,CI,S,0,. 

Cr/^rf. 

CnCUBr^. 

Cr,Cl,8,. 


on  the  other  band,  complex  componnds  of 
other  elements  are  as  a  rule  decomposed  by 
this  SDbstanoe  into  two  or  more  simpler  com- 
pounds. Ur.  Hannay  was  therefore  indaoed  ' 
to  examine  whether  carbon  is  or  ia  not  the 
only  element  capable  of  forming  series  of 
bodies  of  complicated  structore  ;  and  whether 
the  existence  of  water  on  tlis  earth  is  tbe 
reason  of  onr  not  having  complex  bodies  with 
other  elements  than  carbon  for  their  baais. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  take  some  compli- 
cated substance  containing  no  carbon  whicfi  ia 
decomposed  by  water,  fled  a  solvent  for  it,  and 
act  on  it  witb  other  reagents  oat  of  contact  of 
air  and  moistnre.  The  substance  nsed  was 
oxychloride  of  chrorainm  (CrOiOIi),  and  the 
solvents  employed  were  cartton  disulphide  and 
carbon  tetracliloride.  Mr.  Hannay  has  devised 
an  apparatus  which  allows  of  the  substance 
being  precipitated,  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed  off  for  analysis  without  coming  In 
contact  with  air  or  moisture.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  chromium  componnds  prepared 
by  him  : 

Cr,Cl,8,.  r 

Cr.CI^,0,.  C 

Cr,C1.8,0,,.         C 

CrCI^H^.         C 

CrCIA-  C 

CrCI,P80.  (C 

Cr,Cl,P,0..  C 

Cr,Cl.P.O,. 

Mr.  Hannay  bos  prepared  some  analogons 
manganese  compoonda,  bnt  the  analyses  of 
these  hare  not  yet  been  finished. 

The  Luminotity  of  Flame. — Henmann  con- 
siders the  luminosity  of  hydrocarbon  Samea  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  solid  parti- 
cles of  incandescent  carbon.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  opinion  is  based  are  tans  briefly 
summed  np  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" :  "  1.  The  increased  luminosity  which 
chlorine  gives  to  weakly  luminous  or  non-lumi- 
noua  flames  is  due  to  its  well-known  property 
of  separating  the  carbon  as  SDch.  8.  Arodheld 
in  a  flame  is  smoked  only  on  the  lower  side, 
the  side  opposed  to  the  gas  stream.  Were  the 
carbon  there  as  vapor,  as  Frankland  assumes. 
It  would  he  condensed  by  a  cooling  action,  and 
so  oil  around  the  rod.  S.  A  body  held  in  the 
flame  is  smoked  even  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
ignition:  this,  therefore,  can  not  be  oonden- 
aation  of  a  vapor  4.  These  particles  can  be 
actually  seen  in  the  flame  when  it  is  mode  to 
strike  against  a  second  flame  or  an  ignited 
surface^  the  particles  aggregating  together  to 
form  visible  masses.  C.  The  luminous  portion 
of  a  flame  is  not  very  transparent,  no  more  so 
than  the  layer  of  smoke  of  the  same  thiokneaa 
which  rises  above  a  flame  fed  with  turpentine. 
6.  Flamee  which  nnqnestionably  owe  their  In- 
minosity  to  the  presence  of  solid  particles  give 
a  shadow  with  sunlight,  precisely  as  do  hydro- 
carbon flames ;  while  Inminons  flames  com- 
posed only  of  ignited  gases  and  vapors  give  no 
snch  shadow  in  sunlight." 

Alum  »n  B^^ing-Ponden.  —  'QT.  Henry   A. 
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Mott,  chemist  of  the  Unijbed  States  Indian  De-  as  follows:  1,000  grains  of  hread  are  hnmt 
partraent,  had  oocasion  to  analyze  a  number  down  to  a  small  balk,  powdered  with  about 
of  baking-powders,  and  found  that  many  of  100  grain  measures  of  hydrio  chloride,  and 
them  contained  alum  and  other  injurious  sub-  warmed  for  a  few  minutes ;  about  two  ounces 
stances.  The  best  baking-powders  are,  accord-  of  water  are  then  added,  boiled  for  five  min- 
ing to  Dr.  Mott,  composed  of  bitartrate  of  pot-  ntes,  filtered,  etc.  A  solution  containing  about 
ash,  tartaric  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  260  grains  of  pure  sodic  hydrate  is  made  in  a 
soda  bicarbonate,  bound  together  by  a  little  very  little  water ;  and  to  this  solution,  when 
starch.  Inferior  baking-powders  consist  of  boiling,  is  very  cautiously  added  the  boiling 
alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  often  con-  acid  solution  of  the  charred  bread,  the  whole 
tain  terra  alba,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  etc.  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  filtered  and  washed. 
The  physiological  effect  of  alum  taken  inter-  The  filtrate,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
nally  is  to  produce  dyspepsia,  constipation,  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  disedic  phosphate, 
griping,  and  a  host  of  other  disorders  of  the  ali-  is  slightly  acidified  with  hydric  chloride,  and 
mentary  tract;  and  though  a  person  need  not  aubsequently  rendered  just  alkaline  with  am- 
apprehend  that  such  grave  evUs  will  at  once  monio  hydrate  and  boiled.  The  precipitate  is 
ensue  after  eating  bread  ^'raised"  by  such  collected,  washed,  and  weighed  as  alummic 
powders,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  protracted  phosphate. 

use  of  such  bread  would  produce  the  morbid  New  ElemenU, — ^Although  research  appears 

conditions  enumerated.    In  liie  tables  which  to  be  tending  toward  a  confirmation  of  the  view 

follow.  Dr.  Mott  states  the  results  of  his  own  that  the  elements  are  reaUy  compound,  and 

ouantitative  analysis  of  different  baking-pow-  that  on  further  analysis  they  will  be  found  to 

ders :  have  striking  points  of  resemblance  if  not  ao- 

v^   1      A  n^u«»  n^^^  ^nA^  .•«  v^/,  TX-t  *"^  identity,  several  so-called  new  ones  have 

No   \,^A  Baking-Powder  made  %n J^ew  York.  ^^  .dded  to  the  list  during  the  year. 

BteSboiSeof'sodii!.**.*.'.'.*.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.**  24  IT '^''**"  PhUippiwn  was  found  as  an  oxide  by  Mr. 

BesqnicarboDate  of  ammoDift 2'8i     **  MaFc  Deiafontaine  In  a  specimen  of  samarskite 

J^***'**^^ • 2?JJ     u  (an  uranoniobate .  of  yttrium  and  iron)  from 

North  Carolina.    The  earth  of  this  metal  (phi- 

1<W'W)  lippia)  is  yellow  like  terbia,  but  its  equivalent 

yo.  2.-.4  Baking.P<ywder  manufactured  in  BaUu  ^^^^^J'    In  communicating  to  the  Paris  Acad- 

more  Md,  ®™y  ®^  Sciences  an  account  of  his  discovery, 

Burnt  ahim ! 90-  08  per  cent  Mr.  Deiafontaine  takes  its  approximate  equi va- 

BioftrboDAte  of  sod* M'SO      **  lent  to  be  comprised  between  90  and  95  : 

Creem  of  buiftr None 

Btazch. MIT      **  Philippic  formiate  ory  staUizes  with  great  facility, 

either  on  cooling  or  by  apontaneoue  evaporation,  in 

100*00  small,  brilliant,  rhomboidal  prisma,  less  soluble 

.  .     g-  tlian  the  formiate  of  yttria.    The  terbio  formiate  la 

No,  8. — A  Bakinff'Poufder  manu/adured  tn  St,  anhydrous  and  soluble  in  from  80  to  86  paru  of  wa- 

LouiSf  Mo,  ter.    Tha  sodio-terbic  aulpbate  dissolves  with  diffi- 

Bnntslam 80*06  per  cent  oalty  io  aaaturated  aolation  of  sodic  sulphate,  while 


.     . 


BiMrbonateofBoda 81*82       "  the  corresponding  salt  dissolves  in  it  easily. 

CJeira  of  tartar None      ^  jj,  ^^^  apectroscope  the  concentrated  solution  oi 

^^"^^ philippium  gives  in  the  indigo-blue  amafrnificent  Ib- 

100*00  sorption  band,  very  intense  and  rather  broad,  wit)i 

well- defined  edge».    This  band,  which  strikes  one 

No,  4.—^  Bakinff-Powder  manufactured  in  MU^  at  a  firat  glance,  ia  not  seen  in  solutions  of  terbium. 

waukee.  Wie  yttrium,  and  eroium.    It  is,  then,  characteristic  of 

Bimitahim. TTIV 22*58percent  phUippium,  and  thus  M.  Soret's  coniecture  that  it 

Bkarbonate  of  soda 2079       **  belonga  to  a  new  simple  body  is  confirmed.    In  the 

Cream  of  tartar ...*..***.'.*.*.''.*...  None  green  arc  seen  two  rather  fine  rays  varying  in  inten- 

Btsrch M*66      *  sity,  the  most  refrangible  of  which  belongs  to  erbium, 

as  well  as  a  faint  ray  in  the  blue  near  to  the  boun- 

^"^*00  ^[njy  of  jjj^  green.   The  least  refrangible  of  the  green 

£>UmationofAlufn  inBread.-Tb.  old  Nor-  rpj:i.tS'?t''httt  fe%ZI.\  ^^^^Z 

mandy  or  soda  proce«  for  the  estimation  of  contrary,  show  it  to  be  nearly  as  powerful  as  the  er- 

alum  in  bread  has  long  been  out  of  use,  on  ao-  bium  ray.    Lastly,  in  the  red  tnere  is  at  least  one 

count  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  fine  ray  which  has  not  been  identified, 
redissolving  the  aluminic  hydrate  or  phosphate       The  same  chemist  reports  the  discovery  of  a 

after  its  precipitation,  which  often  led  to  inac-  second  new  element  in  the  same  mineral  (sa- 

curate  results.    Other  processes  have  been  sub-  marskite),  to  which  he  has  g^ven  the  name  of 

Btituted,  many  of  which  are  very  complicated  dedpium.    The  oxide  of  decipium  (assuming  its 

and  unsatisfactory ;  and  they  are  now  likely  formula  to  be  DpO)  has  a  molecular  weight  of 

to  be  displaced  by  a  modification  of  the  Nor-  122.    The  nitrate  gives  an  absorption  spectrum 

mandy  method,  which  simplifies  the  procedure  consisting  of  at  least  three  bands,  in  the  blue 

and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accn-  and  the  indigo.    The  most  refrangible  of  them 

racy.    This  consists  in  adding  the  boiling  acid  is  a  little  less  broad  than  that  of  philippium, 

solution  of  the  charred  bread  to  a  boiling  soln-  is  dark,  and  corresponds  in  its  center  to  a 

tion  of  sodic  hydrate,  containing  a  large  excess,  wave-length  near  4,16^*    ^^^  distinguishes 


•  :iD<'i ; 
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dedplnm  from  didyminmand  terbixun.  The 
second  band  is  narrow,  intense,  not  defined  on 
Its  edges,  and  is  in  the  less  refrangible  part  of 
the  bine,  corresponding  to  a  wave-length  of 
4,780.  This  is  nearly  the  exact  place  of  one  of 
the  didjmiam  bands,  bnt  the  latter  is  far  less 
intense.  Finally,  nearly  on  the  limit  of  the 
bine  and  green*  there  is  an  appearance  of  the 
third  band. 

Another  new  element  is  annonnoed  by  Dr; 
J.  Lawrence  Smith,  which  he  calls  mosandSrum  ; 
this,  too,  was  foand  in  samarskite.  The  earth 
{mo9afuira)  of  this  metal  belongs  to  the  cerium 
gp'onp. 

Finally,  Marignac  has  described  some  of  the 
ooinponnds  of  a  new  element  found  in  gado- 
4inite,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  ytter- 
bium.  The  atomic  weight  of  181  is  provision- 
ally adopted  for  this  element.  The  nitrate  is 
decomposed  by  heat  without  coloration;  the 
oxide  is  less  acted  on  by  acids  than  the  other 
oxides  of  the  same  group ;  and  sundry  other 
peculiar  reactions  serve  to  distinguish  Uie  new 


element  from  thorium,  the  only  element  known 
to  possess  so  high  an  atomic  weight. 

ChernUtry  of  the  Grape, — ^In  order  to  test 
the  action  of  certain  special  fertilizers  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  grapes.  Professor  0. 
A.  Gk>essmann  instituted  a  series  of  field  ex- 
periments with  the  Concord  g^ape  and  the 
wild  purple  gra^  (  Vitie  Idbnuea^  L.),  an  ac- 
count of  which  is  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
*^  Proceedings  of  tlie  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. V  His  examination  was  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  berries  and  the  juice  of  the 
grapes.  The  former  were  tested  for  the 
amount  of  water  they  lost  at  100**  C,  and  the 
total  dry  matter  left  behind  at  that  tempera- 
ture. The  juice  of  the  grapes,  obtcdned  after 
crushing  in  a  hand-press,  was  examined  for  its 
specific  gravity,  its  percentage  of  grape  sugar, 
and  its  free  acid.  Ash  analyses  also  were 
made,  but  a  detailed  discussion  of  their  resists 
is  withheld  by  the  author  for  the  present 
The  following  tables  show  the  results  of  e;c- 
periments  with  grapes  not  fertilized : 


NAMK. 


Coocord  fnpe. 


Pmlewlld  gimpe. 


White  Tftrietj  of  wUd 
ff»P« 


July  17. 
Jol/M, 
August  t, 
Angust  \% 
AngustSO, 
Stfptambar  18, 
October  4, 

J11I7  19, 
Aiigiiit4. 
AngoBt  IS, 
AngiutSO^ 


August  81, 


1878 


u 


1878 

u 


gnrltj. 

T0aipOT»tat« 
C«atifnd«. 

Mfltaanlod 

■«  ioo*-no' 

Omi. 

• 

1  100*-1IO* 
Om». 

of  gimp* 

10175 

81* 

»l-70 

8-80 

0-645 

10150 

81 

91-90 

8' 10 

0625 

10200 

25 

•0  06 

•••4 

0988 

10260 

88 

S818 

10*88 

8-000 

1-0000 

86 

84*48 

15-58 

8-68 

10870 

88 

88*63 

17-48 

18*99 

10700 

18 

8018 

19  88 

1618 

1.020 

81 

•100 

•  00 

0-714 

1080 

8S 

87-75 

18-85 

1-10 

1-025 

88 

87-68 

18*48 

8*00 

1  060 

86 

88*48 

16*68 

6*60 

1050 

86 

88-68 

16-48 

•  86 

AsMMot  |a 

!T?^         iolBiio*  to 
•WW  a»7    tnUa*  100 


T-77 
7-78 
•  44 
18*88 
65  88 
79*46 
81-88 

7-«8 

8-98 

1608 

88*81 


5618 


816 
849 
829 
1-JO 
65 
49- 

804 
848 
288 
147* 


•8 


It  will  be  noticed  f^om  the  above  tabular 
statement  that  with  the  middle  of  August  be- 
gan a  remarkable  change  in  the  growth  of  the 
Concord  grape.  The  free  acid  became  most 
prominent  in  the  juice  about  the  first  week  in 
AngusL  sank  to  less  than  half  its  auantity  to- 
wanl  the  close  of  that  month,  and  amounted 
at  the  beginning  of  October  to  only  one  fifth 


of  the  August  maximum.  The  sugar  began  to 
increase  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  to 
increase  till  the  fVuit  was  ripe. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  results 
of  observations  on  various  kinds  of  cultivated 
ripe  grapes,  all  as  far  as  possible  collected  at 
the  same  stase  of  maturity.  Other  varieties 
not  mentioned  were  also  examined : 


Coneord..... 

lone 

Agmwtm.... 

WUdw 

Delawaro.. . 
Charter  Oak 
laraeUa 


September  6,  187 

September  7,  ** 

September  11,  ** 

September  11,  *" 

September  12,  ** 

September  12,  "" 

September  16,  ** 


MolttartUs 
•t  W-lio* 

Cast. 

Vm^XM^ 

Phpe«li«. 

PMMBtef* 

flptclflo 

T«np«nt«n 

yt&rjmm*k»r 

0t  grapt 

of  safar  !■ 

gmvl^. 

CMtlffrad*. 

a  lOO'-UO* 

Nffwia** 

■elUl  dry 

Cat. 

YOm. 

■wMot. 

107 

26* 

79-85 

80- 15 

15-15 

75- 14 

108 

81 

75-44 

84-56 

15-15 

61-68 

1075 

80 

79-21 

80-79 

IT  24 

82  92 

1-064 

80 

88-47 

1653 

18-67 

82-69 

108 

84 

76  51 

88-47 

17  86 

76  09 

1  08 

84 

8402 

1593 

8-77 

54-94 

1075 

28 

80  88 

19-67 

9-20 

46-77 

Amooattaeab. 

crat.  of  tod* 

•olatiaa  to  ■••• 

tnUmVtOfuU 

joleo. 


8 


88 
144 

94 
66 
74 

168-8 
69-8 


The  different  kinde  of  grapes  above  mentioned  be- 
famved,  in  manj  instances,  quite  remarkably  unlike 
each  other  in  regard  to  the  action  of  their  juice  to- 
ward basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  latter  prodaoes  in 
every  case  a  voluminous  colored  precipitate:  yet 
these  eolors  seem  to  resnlt  from  the  presence  or  sev- 
eral distinctly  difiorent  pigments  in  the  grapes,  po- 


ouliar,  in  all  probability,  to  the  wild  native  varieties 
from  which  our  cultivated  ones  have  been  produced. 
This  reaction  maj  prove  of  practical  use  as  an  aid  in 
tracing  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  grapes  ander  cultivation.  Dr.  O. 
Eni^lmann,  in  his  excellent  description  of  the  tme 
American  grape-vines,  incidentally  atates  that  tome 
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growers  consider  the  Delaware  and  the  Clinton  ss 
derived  from  the  same  wild  varietj,  the  Biverside 
ffrapHB  ( yUi*  riparia^  Mioh.),  whioU  appears  doubt- 
ful, judging  ftrom  the  reaction  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead ;  for  toe  juice  of  the  Delaware  grape  giv^M  a 
oream-colored  precipitate,  while  that  of  toe  Clinton 
produces  a  bluish-green  one,  indicating  quite  differ- 
eut  pigments  in  these  varieties. 

An  Beonamical  Beating  Ga». — When  steam 
is  passed  over  coke  or  charcoal  at  a  red  heat, 
dissociation  of  the  elements  of  the  waterj  va- 
por takes  place,  the  hydrogen  being  set  free, 
and  the  oxygen  forming  coiuponnds  (carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid)  with  the  carbon; 
marsh  gas  is  at  the  same  time  prodnced  in 
small  quantity.  The  proportion  of  the  gases 
thus  generated  is,  according  to  Frankland: 
H,  66-9 ;  00,  29-3 ;  00.,  13-8.  It  is  evident 
that  here  we  have  a  very  important  heating 
gas,  if  it  conid  be  produced  economically  in 
considerable  quantities.  How  to  do  this  ef- 
fectually is  the  problem  which  has  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  chemists  and  gas-engi- 
neers. This  problem  would  appear  to  have 
been  solved  a  few  years  ago  by  Jo^oa  Kidd, 
an  English  inventor;  and  the  improvements 
which  have  since  been  made  on  nis  process 
Justify  the  belief  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found  of  the  question  of  a 
cheap  heating  gas  for  domestic  and  manufac- 
taring  purposes. 

In  Kidd*s  system  perfected  the  generator  consists 
of  a  hollow  cjrlindrical  body  or  case  of  wrought  or 
oast  iron.  This  is  terminated  below  by  a  cast-iron 
bottom,  having  a  hole  in  its  center  about  one  half  or 
one  third  of  its  own  diameter ;  below  this  is  a  second 
hollow  cylinder  of  the  same  internal  diameter  as  the 
hole  above  it :  in  this  lower  cylinder  the  fire-ffrate  is 
lodged,  the  blast-pipe  opening  into  it  below  toe  fire- 
grate. When  making  gas,  the  bottom  of  the  small 
cylinder  requires  to  be  closed  air-tight.  This  is  ef- 
fected either  by  means  of  a  flat  hinged  plate,  which 
is  kept  tightly  pressed  against  it  by  a  beavily  weight- 
ed lever,  or  else  by  a  short  cap  with  a  beveled  edge 
attached  to  it  by  a  bayonet  joint.  In  the  upper  and 
larger  cylinder  there  is  a  coil  of  thick  wrought-iron 
pipe  wmch  fits  tlie  cylinder  pretty  closely.  The  two 
ends  of  the  coil  are  turned  outward  at  right  angles, 
and  pass  gas-tight  through  the  body  of  the  gen- 
erator ;  the  lower  end  is  connected  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  supplying  water  under  pressure,  and  tne 
upper  end  witn  a  smaller  steam-pipe  passing  down 
parallel  to  the  generator  and  termmating  in  a  small 
steam-tap  in  fVont  of  the  blast-pipe.  In  the  center 
of  the  top  of  the  apparatus  is  a  circular  opening  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  communicating  below  with  a  hol- 
low inverted  tnincated  cone  projecting  into  the  gen- 
erator ;  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  a  narrow  cylindri- 
cal ring,  which  serves  as  the  seat  for  a  heavy  conical 
valve.  Above,  this  is  surmounted  by  a  short  cylindri- 
cal fuel-box,  carrying  at  its  upper  end  a  hopper,  the 
opening  between  them  being  covered  by  a  sliding 
plate.  Attached  to  the  fuel -box  is  a  short  flue  used 
onl}[  when  lighting  the  fire.  Besides  the  central  open- 
ing in  the  cover,  there  are  two  smaller  ones,  vix.,  the 
gas-outlet  and  a  peep-  or  stoke-hole. 

If,  now,  a  fire  be  lighted  in  the  interior  of 
this  machine,  and  water  driven  throngh  the 
coil,  that  water  will  be  made  to  boil ;  steam 
will  be  produced  which  will  accumulate  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  coil,  and,  if  not  immediatelv 
allowed  to  escape,  will  become  superheated. 


On  opening  the  tap  in  front  of  the  blast-pipe 
this  superheated  steam  passes  down  the  small 
pipe  outside  the  generator,  and  blows  with 
considerable  force  into  the  blast-pipe,  carry- 
ing with  it  by  induction  a  stream  of  air.  In 
thL  way  the  requisite  oxygen  to  support  com- 
bustion and  steam  for  decomposition  are  driven 
into  thS  apparatus,  from  wni«h  they  issue  as 
a  permanent  gas  To  describe  fhlly  the  sever- 
al details  of  the  working  of  the  machine  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  here, 
but  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  treated  in 
extemo  in  the  ''  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,^'  No.  1325.  The  chemical  reactions  which 
occur  in  the  generator  are  described  as  follows 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  just  quoted : 

Carbonic  anhydride  (COs)  is  doubtless  first  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  car- 
bon of  the  fuel;  this  in  its  passage  upward  through 
the  heated  fuel  takes  up  another  equivalent  of  caiv 


unchanged  and  serving  only  to  dilute  tne  gas. 
respect  to  the  steam,  this,  as  explained  above,  is  de- 
composed in  its  passage  over  the  incandescent  coal, 
with  the  formation  or  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  The  latter  in  its  upwara 
course  shares  the  same  fate  as  the  CO*  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  i.  e.,  it  takes  up 
another  atom  of  C,  and  passes  into  the  state  of  CO. 
The  decomposition  of  the  steam,  therefore,  adds  ma^ 
terially  to  the  calorific  value  of  the  gas,  by  enriching 
it  with  hydrogen  and  a  further  quantity  of  CO. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  produced  by  this 
generator,  when  working  at  different  pressures 
of  water,  and  with  various  kinds  of  fuel,  has* 
been  determined  by  analysis.    The  result  is  as 
follows : 


DESORIPTtON  OF  FUEL. 

Vrmamnot 

Conapetitloa  Mr  ent  by 
▼olaiM  or  Um  ga*. 

SqamiDck. 

r  CX>    =    28  6 

Pest  chsfoosl 

15  lbs. 

« 

H    =    14-6 

CO*  =     40 
.    N    =   680 

100-9 

ADthraoitSt  * 

lAIbs. 

4 

r  CO   =    «2-« 

U    =    100 

CH*  =     4*0 

CO«  =     4-8 
.    N    =   580 

100-0 

r  CO    =    S8-8 

Eqnsl  ports  of  sntbrsdte 
sad  steam  ooal 

[    SOIbs. 

* 

H    a      9-8 
CH<=     6« 
C0«  =      6-8 

N    =    51-8 

100-8 

ADthrtdte.. 

flOIbs. 

m 

r  CO   »   26-4 

H    s    18-5 

CH«a      1*4 

CO*  =     8  0 

,    N    s    54*8 

1000 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  mixed  gases  pro- 
duced from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  this  has 
been  ascertain^  experiznentally  with  the  fol- 
lowing results : 


OCSGBIFTIOX  or  FUEU 


I.  Anthncite. 

t,  Eqaal  puts  of  «atbndt«  tnd 

•tMmeoftl 

8.  Equal  parts  of  sathndto  sad 

stssm  oosl 

4.  EqosI  parts  of  satbradts  and 

steam  coal 

5.  Anthradto 
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w«toMn«Mi«  cabi<  ft  of  2NH»)  with  6X0688  of  amiDoniiim  ch]orid6,  the 

imvb!!!^!^t^  fmJk.<4iJ5f  metal  would  be  entirely  thrown  down  aa  a 

double  chloride.     The  result,  however,  waa 

^'^  otherwise;  for,  instead  of  the  expected  com- 

83' s  pound,  they  obtained  a  reddisb -black    sub- 

gg.gl  stance,  PdtCI«2NH«,  being  a  combination  of 

ammonia  with  a  palladium  chloride  hitherto 

•*»  unknown. 

(oyer)  1000  ^^  Proceti  for  the  Regeneration  of  Spent 

Gae-Lime, — A  new  process  for  regenerating 

It  will  be  Been,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  the    foul  or  spent  lime  of   gas-manufacture 

steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  has  been  introduced  into  many  gas-works  in 

per  pound  of  fuel  consumed,  as  the  water-pres-  England.    It  is  known  as  Bishop^s  process, 

sure  rises  from  15  lbs.  to  40  lbs.    Beyond  this  and  is  described  in  an  address  deliverea  by  Mr. 

point  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  ad-  John  Mayer  in  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 

vantage  gained  by  sdll  further  increasing  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.    In  this  sys- 

pressure.  The  gas  produced  is  essentially  a  non-  tern  the  kiln  consists  of  a  series  of  four  oalcin- 

luminous  gas.   When  taken  direct  from  the  pro-  ing  chambers  arranged  vertically  over  each 

ducer,  it  burns  with  a  reddish-blue  flame.  Af-.  other,  and,  together  with  the  furnace  under- 

ter  having,  however,  been  stored  in  a  gas-hold-  neath  them,  occupying  the  space  of  one  of  the 

er  for  a  few  hours  in  contact  with  water,  the  ovens  of  the^  retort-bench.    They  are  about  9 

flame  loses  this  red  tinge,  and  the  gas  buma  with  feet  long  and  2|  feet  wide.    All  the  chambers 

a  blue  lightless  fiame  very  much  resembling  are  constructed  of  fire-clay  tiles  and  blocks  of 

ordinary  gas  burned  in  the  Bunsen  burner.    In  similar  form.     The  gases  from  the  furnace 

neither  case  is  there  any  smoke,  soot,  or  de-  pass  backward  to  its  farther  end,  and  rising 

posit  of  any  kind  by  the  burning  gas,  the  sole  enter,  by  means  of  two  ports  at  the  comers, 

products  of  combustion  being  water  and  car-  the  lowermost  calcining  chamber,  thence  over 

bonic  anhydride.    When  the  gas  is  made  in  the  top  of  and  in  close  contact  with  the  spent 

considerable  quantity,  its  cost  in  London  is  lime,  to  the  fore  end  of  the  same ;  and  thence 

about  a  quarter  of  that  of  ordinary  illuminat-  up  tnrough  two  ports  as  before,  traversing  the 

ing  gas.  second  chamber  in  the  same  way ;  then  the 

The  Equivalent  of  OalUum, — Lecoq  de  Bois-  third  chamber;  and,  lastly,  the  topmost  or 

bandran  has  determined  the  equivalent  of  gal-  drying  chamber,  from  which  they  enter  the 

Hum  by  the  calculation  of  gallo-anmioniacal  main  flue,  the  opening  into  which  is  reg^ated 

alum,  and  by  igniting  the  gallium  nitrate  pro-  by  a  suitable  damper.    The  spent  lime  is  first 

duced  from  a  £iown  weight  of  the  metal.  The  charged  into  the  arying  chamber  by  means  of 

slight  losses  sustained  in  these  two  operations  a  shovel,  and  it  remains  in  that  chamber  dur- 

affeot  the  value  of  the  equivalent  in  an  opposite  ing  the  regeneration  of  the  contents  of  the 

manner.    The  former  process  gave  as  the  re-  chambers  underneath ;   and  after  the  latter 

suit  70*032  (hydrogen  being  1),  and  the  latter  have  been  discharged  into  an  iron  wagon  or 

69*608.    The  mean  value,  69*865,  may  be  taken  barrow,  the  contents  of  the  upper  chamber  are 

as  the   first   approximation.     Considerations  discharged  into  the  lower  chambers  through  a 

founded  on  a  classification  of  the  elements  in  port  near  the  front  of  each,  the  opening  of 

accordance  with  their  properties  and  the  value  which  is  covered  with  a  suitable  tile,  as  the 

of  their  atomic  weights  point  to  a  maximum  chambers  are  successively  filled,  commencing 

number,  69*97,  and  a  minimum,  69*66  (mean,  at  the  lowermost;  and  the  gases  from  the  fdr- 

69*82).    The  author  enters  into  some  details  on  nace,  while  passing  over  and  in  close  contact 

the  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  the  metals  with  the  spent  lime,  disengage  the  carbonic 

Al,  Ga,  In,  on  the  one  hand,  and  E,  Rb,  Cs.  on  acid  and  other  impurities.    Air  is  admitted 

the  other,  and  deduces  hence  for  the  equivalent  through  ventilating  flue-boxes,  placed  on  either 

of  ffallinm  the  value  69*86.  side  of  the  furnace  near  to  the  ground,  whence 

jTeiD  Compound  of  Palladium. — ^In  a  com-  it  is  conveyed  to  and  directed  against  the  fuel 

mnnication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  furnace  near  to  the  center  of  the  furnace* 

H.  Ste.-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Debray  recite  bars,  where  it  issues  from  a  number  of  holes 

that,  on  heating  a  solution  of  palladium  chloride  about  H  inch  in  diameter,  pieroed  through  fire- 

(PdCl)  with  strong  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  day  blocks,  which  form  part  of  the  sides  of 

sal-ammoniac,  the  palladium  isxonverted  into  the  ftimace.    These  air-holes  pass  through  the 

an  ammonia  chloride  (PdClt-HNHiCl),  which  blocks  with  a  dip  of  about  11  inch  towa^  the 

precipitates  in  small  r^ular  octahedrons  of  a  furnace-bars.    In  practice  it  is  found  that  one 

fine  red  color,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and,  man  can  attend  to  two  sets  of  chambers,  such  as 

like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  iridium  those  just  described,  and  regenerate  upward  of 

and  platinum,  aJmost  insoluble  in  a  concentrat-  50  cwt.  of  spent  lime  per  shift  of  twelve  hours, 

ed  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.     The  authors  ex-  with  a  consumption  of  about  8  cwt.  of  fuel, 

pected  that  in  heating  with  aqua  regia  certain  which  is  usually  the  coke  of  ordinary  cannel 

mother-liquors  containing  ammoniacal  palla-  coal, 

dium  chloride  (dipalladamine  chloride,  PdClt  Hydrogen  Peroxide, — The  amount  of  hydro- 
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taoM  extended  from  Jaly  1,  1874,  to  Jane  80.     On  ooncentrating  the  solution  in  a  Tacuum,  efflorci- 
1875,   and    were   oondaoted   with   wonderful    cent  crystalii  separated  on  the  edges  at  first,  and  then 

~"  in- 
or 

were  tested  on  172  occasions.    Seven  samples    iThTaiiowed^tS'st^rirrcoorpr^^^^ 

of  ram  and  86  of  snow  appeared  to  oontam  no    hours,  spear-shaped  crystals,  often  several  centi- 

perozide.  metres  long,  appear  in  the  solution.    On  analysis 


patience  and  care.    He  examined  215  speci-    lazier®  ubular  crystals  formed  in  the  solution.  If.  ii 
mens  ot  rain  and  haU,  and  snow  and  sleet    Jteadof  evaporating  the  solution,  once  and  a  half  < 

war«  t^af^H  ^n    1  '70    ^nL\^r.a        «U^o«  «o«.«l^      *^»<»  ?!»  ™"™«  of  absolutC  alcohol  be   addcd,  Ul 


;h;nrhe>'i:;rtr^of:ir;radTi2^^^^        t^lri^Ci^rv'lr^^^        f'^'^r 

tively  smalllest  yield  of  peroxide  is  obtaii^ed.    The     ^^^^^fJ"^  "^"^^i    ^  u®"^"?u^^  ^f**®^  *°  *  ^^^J 
amoOnt  attainecl  a  miniiium  in  December  and  Janu-    J^***'  ^l  <''^»^*  melt,  froth,  evolve  oxygen  and 


comparatively  large  amount  of  the  peroxide,  although  7"  S^Sf^  ^a^V  "'IS*''"  f  ?**  •^^^imce  already 

it  is'^less  abSndiint  in  hail  than*in  rain  [  and  tSe  i®.ff"fe^^^  of  another  subsUnoe  having  Uie  for- 

wlnter  ram  yields  more  of  this  compound  tWn  snow  5^"^  ^^^*^a*'  ^^-^"^i^^*^'  *  compound  of  so- , 

falling  at  the  same  period.    The  total  amount  of  d»um  peroxide  with  hydrogen  peroxide.     To  pre- 

hydroW  pen)^w!ich  reached  ihe  e^h'^su?-  E^STiL^^.S^"  «??\T%°^^  ^^^r^'?"?  T"^^ 

face  duringthe  year  is  computed  by  the  author  to  JSw^"^*^'^  ""^  *  ^"''^  molecules  of  hydrogen 

have  amounted  to  1094  millfgrammes  to  the  square  P««>«de   solution  are  mixed   and   evaporated   in 

metre-tliat  is  to  say.  in  59§-9  litres  of  wat?r,  or  vacuo.    The  crystals  are  colorless  and  very  minute, 

1-049   kUog.  to  the  fiijtare.    The  peroxide  prewnt  ^  **.  ^\  transparent  very  soluble  in  jrater,  dis- 


the  minimum 
4  ▲.  M.    The  air 

however,  became  manifest  u  eoon  m  the  windowi  5?Sj?;ivI,ft,"!.\^*S{.> '  mI^^^I^a  i^ltf^. 

w".U?5'>'iT4tX?e?»^*t^rre'iV"gH5^^  .he^^uctiogorthetetU.ddetodioxii.b/th.w;,er 

peroxide  was   met  with,  the   amount   beinff  0*06  ^ 

gramme  to  the  litre.  The  peroxide  is  present  m  fo^r,  New  Diseotery  in    Thermo- Oh^iHry.— A 

!Sf^,i?  »P?f|j;«ntly  more  aSundant  in  spring  than  in  discovery  of  importance  in  thermo-chemistry 

autumn.   The  amount  of  peroxide  present  in  any  i...  K/.^„  ,,^^-«Jl:«„*«;i  a^  ^x,^  t>«.:-  k^^A^^t 

atmospheric  deposit  varies  i^th  the  altitude  at  which  *^J®  J>®«°  commnnicated  to  the  Pm^is  Academy 

that  deposit  has  been  formed ;  the  greater  the  alti-  o*   bciences,  by  M.  Manmene.     Concentrated 

tude  at  which  the  condensation  takes  place,  the  sulphuric  acid,  he  writes,  wliich  has  been  left 

greaterjs  the  quantity  of  peroxide  which  it  will  con-  for  some  months  standing,  und(>rgoe8  a  singu- 

luid 

its 

certain 

mum  quantity  observed  being  li  c.c.  in  1,000  cubic  constant  rise  of  temperature  is  observed  ;  but 

metres  of  air.    The  author  points  out  the  scientific  if  acid  three  months  old  is  used,  the  rise  of 

telSffit'x:.toWcy'lS?o**nS:  "'•'"''  ^,7«"t|-  80  obtained  ha,  aralue  of  abont 

**  8   Cent  less.  eThe  same  results  occur  even  if 

The  same  author  has  Investigated  the  rela-  the  acid  has  been  hermetically  sealed  in  glara 

tions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  the  alkalies,  with  tubes.    With  water  and  other  liquids  analogous 

particular  reference  to  the  decomposing  action  results  are  found.    It  is  evident  that  some  of 

of  the  latter  on  the  former.    Of  this  research  the  most  important  data  of  the  thermal  effects 

we  append  an  excellent  summary,  published  in  of  chemical  action  may  require  revising  in  the 

the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  " :  light  of  this  discovery. 

His  flrat  efforts  were  directed  to  the  production  ^.^^  Method  of  eeparating  Arsenic  and  An- 

of  peroxide  hvdrates  of  the  alkalies  analogous  to  t'^^ony, — A  new  mode  of  separatmg  arsenic 

those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  For  this  purpose  a  solu-  from  other  metals  is  offered  by  Messrs.  De 
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Clermont  and  Trommel.    Suppose  that  there  complex.    Thii  belief  f^pean  to  be  deeplj  rooted 

is  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin:  in  nio»t  minds ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  study  nature  ariifht, 

then  the  authors  would  convert  the  whole  NatSiS'i'.hi'ir?^;  w/J!l«t'L^n„T^,^*^tn^arJf-!i! 

,   .        ,  ,.,      M     .       .         .     .-•        ,  ,.       ^^  a  JNftiure  as  sue  18 ;  i.e.,  we  must  do  our  best  to  amass 

into  sulphides  by  treatment  with  sulphuretted  facts,  and  from  these  we  must  draw  tlie  oonclusions 

hydrogen,  after  having  acidulated  with  hydro-  warranted  by  the  facts.    Now,  as  onr  knowledge  of 

ohlorio  acid,  adding  also  tartaric  acid  for  the  Mature  extends,  do  we  find  that  she  becomes  to  us 

sake  of  the  antimony.    When  the  mixture  is  "^^"^  ^^^ «»?'«  »^Pl«*  Y;^',*?^  ?**• .  ^'  ^"  ^^®? 

sjjturated  it  is  aUowi  to  sl^d  in  a  warm  pkce  trm^Jx^eTt^n^lYd^lcffl^^^^^^^^  ttel?e». 

till  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no  oiple  which  binds  them  into  an  harmonious  whole, 

longer  perceptible,  and  is  then  thrown  upon  But,  even  in  the  case  of  these  ipreat  ffenoralixations, 

a  filter  and  washed  with  much  care,  as  the  exact  experiment  and  observation  fbequentlv  show 

least  residue  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  cause  *»»»*  1»^."«  ,de{*»l«.  l»jv«  heen  overlooked-that  the 

^v  «^iuuv  V*  UJ141WU1V1IV  ^i^  Tf  v«A^  ^^r^  great  simple  law  is  too  simple— that  there  are  dis- 

a  loss  Of  arsenic  m  the  state  of  chloride.  The  orepanoies,  wry  tmaU,  it  is  true,  but  still  there  they 
whole  IS  then  transferred  mto  a  flask  full  of  ^  are,  demanding  an  exphination,  telling  us  that  our 
water,  and -heated  to  a  boil.    The  reaction  is '  Iaw  does  not  express  the  whole  of  nature's  fkots. 

more  rapid  in  a  retort  through  which  a  current  Mature  appears  to  be  truly  infinite ;  and  it  is  well 

^e  «:» ;<.\vAa«iA^     jf^u^  ^^^^u-^^e  ^^t.^-.si^  ;i«.«-  to  remember  that  we  can  never  get  iettsiblv  nearer  a 

Ofairisp^d.    If  the  quantity  of  arsemo  does  knowledge  of  an  infinUy,   This  i/ea  of  the  Simplicity 

not  exceed  two  decigrammes,  the  distillation  of  nature  is  very  apt  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  hypoth- 

of  500  to  600  c.  c.  of  water  suffices  for  the  com-  esis  of  the  non-elementaiy  nature  of  the  elements 

plete  dissociation  of  the  sulphides.    The  residue  without  sufficient  evidence.    The  idea  that  all  the 

IS  then  filtered,  and  the  entire  quantity  of  the  ^l?"*^"l^,f  *  "'^^^  compounds  of  one  primary  form 

^^^^\^,.^  ^^XA  J-  c^^^A  j«  *K^  ^u.»«-»  \^A  A^  <>f  matter  is  a  most  fascinating  idea,  it  eeeme  to  be  so 

arsenious  acid  is  found  m  the  filtrate,  and  de-  much  in  keeping  with  the  simpUcity  of  nature ;  it  is 

termmed  by  the  ordinary  methods.  ao  symmetrical,  it  surely  mud  be  true.    This  is  just 

Aetion  of  Water  on  Metallic  AUoye  contain'  how  the  old  alchemists  reasoned ;  we  mist  absolutely 

ing  Carbon.— ^Y  acting  on  spiegeleisen  with  f^^^hid  these  a  pr«>W  oonclusions  to  influence  us  as 

dUute  sulphuric  add,  Cloez  has  succeeded  in  "tudents  of  nature.  The  hypothesis  of  the  compound 

«^t4vy  »u«|#uut«u  owtu,  ^^xvv«  -^cM  ou^A^^TvuvM.  tu  najurg  ^f  ^iie  elements,  of  the  existence  of  but  one, 

formmg  bodies  resemblmg  the  petroleum  hy-  or  even  of  a  few  primary  forms  of  matter,  flts  in  with 

drocarbons.     On  trying  the  action  of  pure  the  nebular  hvpothesisofthe  formation  of  the  worlds, 

water  at  100°  G.  no  results  were  obtained,  but  have  we  facts  to  support  it  t  If  one  can  only  come 

whUe  at  260**  C,  with  superheated  steam,  a  ^^^  ^\  \<^' .??  "^^^^  "^^^  f?"  *^  ^*^  '^^  °**^ 

^^^¥»\^  A/^i/^..  «.«.  *.^»A^:»^^   »k:^>.  \,.^^^.j\  appear  to  be  wild  and  romantic  theonoB. 

certain  action  was  perceived,  which  increased  ^-^f  ^e  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  we  want 

witn  the  temperature,  being  completed  at  a  more  knowledge ;  our  facts  are  few  and  vaflnie:  there 

dark-red  heat.     The  hydrocarbons,  however,  is  room  for  almost  unlimited  work.    Ahk  Nature ; 

were  again  decomposed.     The  same  author  trust  her :  be  skeptical  of  your  own  interpretations 

later  tested  a  series  of  manganese  alloys,  and  o^  her  answers. 

found  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  Perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  note  are  the 

means  of  one  containing  roughly  Mn  85,  Fe  6,  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  some 

0  8*5,  graphite  4,  Si  1-1.    Small  portions  of  years  ago,  on  the  bearings  of  spectroscopic 

this,  treated  with  boiling  water,  decomposed  research  on  the  nature  of  tiie  elements  : 

the  latter  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogeiL  oily  gpectmm  analysis  yields  results  wholly  irreoon- 

drops  being  simultaneously  formed ;  and  the  oSuRewlth  the  assumption  that  the  conventionally 

gas,  burnmg  with  a  luminous  flame,  showed  named  simple  substances  are  really  simple.    Each 

the  presence  of  hydrocarbons.    Another  alloy  yields  a  spectrum  having  lines  varying  in  number 

of  nearly  similar  composition  gave  the  fol-  f^m  two  to  eighty  or  more,  every  one  of  which  im- 

lowing  results:   the  flask  contained  slightly  Phjjt^einteroeptlnjc  of  ethereal  unduUtions  of  a 

,.  tT®   *^'"»«      """^  **iw».  vvr«v«»»«j«  ou^uvij  certain  order  by  something  oscillating  in  nnison  or 

alkalme  water  with  ^  mixture  of  iron  and  in  harmony  with  them.    Were  iron  absolutely  ele- 

manganese  oxides  in  suspension ;   the  liquid  mentary,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  its  atom  could 

hydrocarbons  in  the  condenser  were  similar  intercept  ethereal  undulations  of  eighty  diflTerent 

to  those  previously  found,  the  gases  also  bum-  o«lj'?  ?  *l»o«»*>  ^^  docs  not  follow  that  its  molecule 

Sn«  »:«.K  i»»:«.^«~  A«.«.^     Tj^  k—  ♦!,«-  .u^...-.  contains  as  many  separate  atoms  as  there  are  lines 

ing  with  luminous  flames.    He  has  thus  shown  j^  ^j^^  ^^peotrum,  it  i£ust  clearly  be  a  complex  mole- 

that  water  alone  at  the  proper  temperature  cule.    Still  more  clearly  is  thU  general  implication 

decomposes  manganese-iron  alloys  containing  confirmed  by  facts  fUrmshed  by  nitrogen,  the  speo- 

oarbon.  trum  of  which  has  two  quite  different  sorts  of  lines, 

Nature  of  the  eo-ealled  ElemmU.-lo.  view  "1  *!',?^.2?J'  Th«*^?iH?ni!li*tw*^^IilH*JtfS; 

^fi  IT-   XT              T     i_       1             _A  J   j»  perature  IS  vanea.    Tbe  eviclcnoe  thus  ffained  points 

Of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  s  reported  disa)very  f^  j^e  conclusion  that  out  of  some  primordial  uniu 

of  the  composite  nature  of  many  of  the  so-  the  so-called  elements  arise,  by  compounding  and 

called  *^  elements,"  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  recompounding;  just  as  by  the  oompoundinfr  and 

opinion  of  a  prominent  chemical  writer  touch-  reoompoundinff  of  so-called  elemenU  there  arise 

ing  this  matter  a  short;  time  before  the  publi-  ^^^«*  *°*^  ^>^  "'^^^  ~^^- 

cation  of  the  alleged  discovery.    Professor  Pat-  The  Determination  of  Organic  Matter  in 

tison  Muir  writes :  Water-Analpeie.'^The  important  question  of 

I  think  that  I  am  not  in  error  in  saying  that  the  determining  the  organic  purity  of  drinking- 

minds  of  most  wrsons  are  imbued  more  or  less  water  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  one  of 

.t^plJ;";^5t'a'w:'S'at"SSS;  'r^ rlrw?7f  »»•«  «»«««»«?• »/ the  London  Chemical  Socie^. 

nature,  we  should  find  them  extremely  simple,  al-  ^hen  a  very  elaborate  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 

though  the  results  of  their  actions  are  so  wonderirttlly  Heymott  Tidy.   He  considered  at  length  the  ad- 
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vantages  and  diBadyantages  of  the  processes  in  temperatore  of  1,160^,  and  dilated  with  8  vol- 

oommon  use,  viz.,  the  eomhuition  proceUj  the  nmes  of  nitrogen,  1,040*.    The  same  degrees 

ammonia  proeesA,  and  the  oxygen  process.    The  of  dilution  with  carbonic  acid  show  respec- 

corabustioD  process  is  declared  to  "yield  abso-  tively  1,100"  and  780".  Among  other  tempera- 

lutely  untrustworthy  evidence  on  which  to  tures  noted  were  the  following : 

found  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  source  of         Looateiu  lamp 9M* 

the  organic  matter."    The  ammonia  process         &**!???•  **?°^i:4Vv  v.!. ,Xi2 

!,        .V*  \:        /r  ,  w*"t«y«.w  i^  V  Petroteum  lamp  with  chhnDey L080 

furnishes  results  which  are  not  delicate  enough  The  same  without  chimney :                              • 

to  allow  the  recognition  of  the  finer  grades  of  £S°*"**"i*^  ^'^^ ?m 

purity  or  impurity.    But  of  the  oxygen  pro-  Aicoho!SJptai^h<i'o9m:: ::*.::: '.:*.: '.:'.:  iJto 

cess  the  author  says  that  its  results  are  con-  "       (akwhoi  0-822) i,i60 

stant  and  extremely  delicate,  and  that  it  draws  The  slight  difference  in  heating  power  result- 
a  sharp  line  between  putrescent  and  probably  ing  from  widely  varying  percentages  of  water 
harmless  organic  matter  (a  point  of  the  first  in  the  alcohol  is  worthy  of  remark, 
importance  here).  By  it  bad  water  could  never  A  yew  Test  for  Carbolic  Acid. — A  very  deli- 
be  passed  as  good.  But  it  is  only  when  the  cate  test  for  carbolic- acid  has  been  discovered 
process  i»  properly  carried  out  that  such  pre-  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Davy  in  molybdic  acid  dissolved 
cise  results  are  to  be  expected.  The  proper  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  drop  or  two 
plan  of  using  the  oxygen  process  is  as  follows:  of  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  acid 
In  two  cArefully  cleaned  twenty-ouDoe  flasks  place  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
600  tepUms  (a  seotem  =  7  grains,  or  y^  gallon)  of  molybdic  solution,  there  is  immediately  pro- 
tbe  water;  to  eac\add  20  septems  of  dilute  (1  m  8)  ^^^^j  ^  Hg^^.  y^u^^  ^^  yeUowish-brown  tint, 

a  maroon  or  reddish  brown, 
beautiful  purple  coloration, 

tilled  water  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  note  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  will  hasten 

slowly,  at  the 

^ production  of 

time,  add  a  sufficiency  of  potassic  iodide  (I'^in  10),  this  purple  under  the  circumstances  described 

and  then  a  standard  solution  of  sodic  hyposulphite  that  constitutes  Dr.  Davy's  test  for  carbolic 

(5-4  grains  per  1.000  septems)  until  all  of  the  free  ^cid.    The  molybdic  solution  is  made  by  dis- 

iodine  la  removed  (to  be  determined  by  adding  a  few  o^i„;„«  „uu  ^xf^  ««o;«*.«»»«^  «#  «  «^«*i«  i.!-,*   i 

drops  of  starch  solution).  By  deducting  the  quantity  solving,  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  1 

of  oxygen  equivalent  to  the  hypo-solution  used  from  part  Of  molybdic  acid  m  10  parts  by  weight  of 

that  in  the  quantity  of  permanfi^anate  originally  add-  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     The  mode 

ed,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  oxprgen  used  by  the  of  using  this  reagent  is  simply  to  add  three  or 

^^:!\^JXT:^t^l^^^^^  ^-J,^roP«  ?'  ;!  to  one  or  two  of  the  liquid 
that  the  samples  of  water  must  have  a  pink  tint  at  ^^f^  examination,  placed  on  any  white  por- 
the  end  of  the  one  hour  or  of  the  three  hours ;  other-  celam  or  white  delf  surface.  In  carrymg  out 
wise  fVesh  experiments  are  to  be  made  with  larger  this  test,  however,  it  will  be  found  most  con- 
doses  of  permanganate.  The  only  important  errors  yenient  to  use  a  smdl  white  porcelain  capsule 
that  can  arise  would  be  due  to  the  presence  of  fer-  jj^^^g  a  handle,  which  wUl  admit  of  the  ap- 
rons salts,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitrites.    But  v      .?       ^\~    1  «x**vii  W44J  aKs^AALv^,i.   i-ii«  »^ 

the  first  two  would  be  discovered  in  the  analysis,  phcation  of  heat  when  it  may  be  desirable  to 

and  by  their  taste  and  smell ;  as  for  the  nitrites,  hasten  the  reaction  of  that  agent     So  delicate 

they  act  immediately  on  the  permanganate  solution,  is  this  test  that  one  small  .drop  of  an  aqueous 

and  any  decoloriiation  taking  place  during  the  flrat  golntion  of  carbolic  acid  (1  per  1,000  by  weight), 

five  minutes  must  be  due  to  mtntes  and  allowed  for.  -.v^-,  ^i^^A  «,;fi.  *\^^^2  rv\.  #^««  a»J!^«  ^T*vI 

It  is  admitted  that  permanganate  fails  to  oxidiie  some  when  mixed  with  three  or  four  drops  of  the 

substances,  as  urea;  but  nevertheless  the  quantity  molyoaic  solution,  immediately  produces  the 

of  oxygen  used  gives  evidence  of  the  relative  quan-  yellowish-brown  effect,  which  soon  passes  into 

tity  ofmatter  in  the  water  which  is  likely  to  be  in-  a  very  distinct  purple.    Nor  is  this  the  extreme 

Jurlous;  and  this  i«  precisely  the  one  great  object  li^it  of  its  application,  for  the  solution  affords 

of  water-analysis.   The  quantity  of  oxygen  used  dur-  ^  ^««x„:«  ♦a«*  ™«  «ri»««  «.,«  *i^^  .«^«*.  ^;i.,*^ 

ing  the  first  hour  as  compared  with  that  used  in  the  »  ©©rt^  test  even  when  five  times  more  dilute 

first  three  hours  gives  valuable  information  as  to  the  than  above. 

relative  quantities  of  putrescent,  easily  oxidizable  Determination  of  the  Heat  Value  of  Fuel.^^ 

matter,  and  of  non-putresoent  and  less  easily  oxidix-  "W^ith  regard  to  the  question  of  the  heat  value 

able  matters.  ^f  ^^^1^  j^.  j^^  ^^^  proved  that  conclusions  from 

The  Temperature  of  Flames, — Rosetti  has,  the  results  of  elementary  analysis  are  very 

with  the  aid  of  his  very  ingenious  calorimeter,  uncertain,  and  also  that  little  reliance  can  be 

investigated  the  temperature  of  different  flames,  placed  on  direct  evaporation  experiments.  The 

and  finds  the  maximum  temperature  of  a  Bun-  faults  of  these  methods  are  pointed  out  by 

sen  fiame  to  be  1,860^  C,  resulting  from  a  com-  Weyl,  who  in  "Die  Chemische  Industrie" 

bustion  of  1  volume  of  gas  and  2|^  volumes  of  recommends,  as  preferable,  decompo«tion  of 

air.     The  admission  of  a  greater  or  less  quan-  the  fuel  by  dry  distillation,  and  analytical  de- 

tity  of  air  reduces  the  temperature.    Ohanges  termination  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous . 

in  pressure  have  but  slight  infiuence  on  the  products  of  decomposition.     In 'this  method 

temperature.    The  fiame  given  by  gas  diluted  the  accident  of  too  small  a  sample  being  used 

with  the  same  volume  of  nitrogen  shows  a  is  avoided,  as*  also  too  great  pulverization  and 
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drying  at  high  temperature,  and  the  deoompos-  the  use  of  snlphorio  acid  in  a  yoltameter  is 

ing  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  is  evident. 

therewith  connected;  and  the  whole  of  the  CHILI  (Rsp6buoa  ds  Chils),  an  indepen- 

coke  is  weighed,  and  its  carbon,  hydrogen,  dent  state  of  Sonth  America,  comprised  be- 

and  mineral  constituents  determined.     The  tween  latitudes  24^  and  56**  south  and  longitudes 

water,  tar,  and  gas  that  are  formed  are  mea-  70^  and  74^  west    Its  boundaries  are :  Bolivia 

sured,  and  their  heat  of  combustion  ascertained  on  the  north :  the  Argentine  Republic  and 

with  the  aid  of  data  that  have  been  supplied  Patagonia  on  the  east,  from  both  of  which  it 

by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  and  Deville.    The  is  separated  by  the  Andes;  Cape  Horn  and 

final  result  will,  of  course,  exceed  the  true  the  South  Pacific  on  the  south ;  and  the  same 

combustion  value  of  the  coal  by  the  amount  ocean  on  the  west    The  southern  boundary  is 

of  heat  equivalent  to  the  work  of  decomposi-  contested  by  the  Argentine  Government,  and 

tion  into  coke,  tar,  and  gas.    The  decomposi-  the  long-pending  negotiations  between  the  re- 

tion  of  the  coal  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  publics  have  only  resulted  in  interrupting  their 

posnble,  and  at  a  high  temperature.  diplomatic  relations.    The  treaty  agreed  upon 

A  Nmo  ExploHte, — A  new  explosive  discov-  by  Sefior  Barras  Arran,  the  Chilian  Plenipo- 

ered  by  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds  is  com-  tentiary,  has  been  declared  unauthorized  by 

pounded  of  two  substances,  which  can  be  kept  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Chilian 

apart  without  risk,  and  can  be  mixed  as  re-  Congress  has  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 

quired  to  form  a  blasting  and  explosive  agent  envoy  who  haa  effected  a  treaty  the  main  ob- 

The  powder  is  a  mixture  of  75  parts  of  chlo-  ject  of  which  was  to  submit  the  questions  at 

rate  of  potassium  with  25  parts  of  milphtireti^  a  issue  to  arbitration.    Although  a  satisfactory 

body  discovered  by  Professor  Reynolds  some  settlement  has  not  been  reached,  and  much 

years  ago,  and  which  can  be  obtained  in  quan-  popular  excitement  is  still  apparent  in  Chili, 

tity  from  the  waste  products  of  gas-manufac-  it  is  not  probable  that  war  will  result ;  and  it 

ture.    The  new  explosive  is  a  white  powder,  is  yet  hoped  that  bases  may  be  arranged  be- 

whioh  can  be  ignited  at  a  lower  temperature  tween  the  Governments  for  reopening  negotia- 

than  gunpowder,  and  leaves  less  solid  residuum,  tions. 

B^earch  of  Berthelot  on  the  Loss  of  Oxygen  The  area  of  Chili  is  set  down  in  an  ofScial 

in  the  Eleetrolyeie  qf  Water, — ^Faraday  first  ob-  report  of  1875  at  124.246  square  miles,  exclu- 

served  the  inferior  volume  of  oxygen  set  free  sive  of  the  Ma^llanic  possessions,  the  extent 

in  the  electrolysis  of  water  acidulated  with  of  which  is  estimated  at  95,758  square  miles, 

sulphuric  acid ;  and,  though  the  fact  has  been  The  territorial  division  of  the  republic  and  its 

since   noticed  by   every  physicist  who   has  population  were  as  follows  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 

employed  the  voltameter,  no  satisfactory  ex-  ary,  1877: 

planation  has  hitherto  been  offered.    But  now  provinceb.           r^vaunim,  froviwois.           FMniatioa. 

Bloblo.. 79,11S 

Anraeo. 58,681 

VakliTUi 81,S3S 

LknqnUine 49,946 

Chlk>4 68,698 

Angol  (Tenitoiy) . .  S  t  ,091 

MaieUan  Coloojr ...  149S 

Totil 2416,TT8 

PopaUtJon  In  1865. .  1,819,288 

InoraMelnlSjem.    297,540 


berthelot  has  undertaken  to  measure  the  loss  cS3"ho i^ufi 

of  oxygen  and  to  determine  its  cause.     We  a^SS^ *.*.*'. !*.'.'.;.' 184^612 

give  a  brief  account  of  his  method  and  results  yAipiu38o. '.'.'.'.V.'.'.V.  180324 

from  the  "American  Journal   of  Science."  cSSHS*.  * "i \kum 

That  it  is  not  due  to  the  production  of  hydro-  oario6.... !'.'.*.*.'.*. '.'.'.'.  95,826 

gen  dioxide  by  the  electrolytic  ozone  acting  JJiSr;; iii'oS 

on  the  water  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  water  M^nie ,//.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.[  119^7 

and  ozone  do  not  combine  together  directly.  mMa....! 140,214 


Nor  does  the  hypothesis  that  the  oxygen  splits 


Coooepdoo 155,824 


into  ozone  and  antozone  during  electrolysis  fit  The  President  of  Chili  is  Sefior  Don  Anibal 
the  case,  since  the  relation  of  the  active  oxygen  Pinto  (electCNd  for  five  years,  and  inaugurated 
existing  as  gas  is  to  that  existing  in  the  liquid  September  18,  1876).  The  Cabinet  has  been 
so  small,  only  a  twentieth  part.  In  one  of  changed,  and  is  now  composed  of  the  fol- 
Berthelof  s  experiments,  there  was  2'2  mgrms.  lowing  ministers,  who  are  reported  in  favor 
active  oxygen  in  the  gas  collected  and  44  of  more  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Ar- 
mgrros.  in  the  liquid.  Moreover,  Meidinger  gentine  Republic :  Interior,  Dr.  Belisario 
has  shown  that  when  the  sulphuric  acid  used  Prats ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Don  Jos6  Al- 
had  a  density  of  1*4,  the  amount  of  oxygen  fonso ;  Finance  (vacant) ;  Justice,  Public  Wor- 
collected  may  fall  to  two  thirds  of  its  theoreti-  ship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Don  Do- 
cal  value.  In  Berthelot*s  experiment,  12*2  c.  c.  mingo  Santa  Maria ;  War  and  Navy,  Sefior 
hydrogen  was  collected  in  ten  minutes,  but  Don  Cornelio  Saavedra.  For  the  Council  of 
only  8'6  c.  c.  of  oxygen  instead  of  6*14.  Since  State,  the  courts  of  lustice,  and  the  Church, 
the  oxidizing  bodv  found  in  the  solution  occurs  reference  may  be  made  to  the  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
only  when  this  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  pasdia"  for  1877.  There  being  at  present  no 
acid,  Berthelot  concludes  that  it  is  really  per-  Chilian  Minister  accredited  to  the  United  States, 
sulphuric  acid ;  a  view  which  its  reactions  con-  the  functions  of  Charg6  d' Affaires  are  ex- 
firm.  Further,  oxygen  is  graduidly  disengaged  ercised  by  Sefior  Don  Flduardo  Vigil.  The 
from  the  liquid,  reaching  in  the  course  of  a  Chilian  Consul  at  New  York  is  C.  R.  Flint, 
few  hours  the  theoretics  quantity,  and  even  Esq.  The  Honorable  Thomas  Osbom  is  Envoy 
iorpassing  it.    The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
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the  United  States,  and  D.  J.  Williamson,  Esq., 
Consul-General  at  Valparaiso. 

The  standing  army  u  composed  (1878)  of  8 
generals,  7  colonels,  29  lieutenant-colonels,  88 
majors,  99  captuns,  20  adjatants-major,  and 
197  lieutenants — 898  officers — and  the  follow- 
ing corps:  five  battalions  of  infantry,  2,000 
men ;  two  rc^ments  of  cavalry,  700 ;  one  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  616;  total,  8,816.  Vacan- 
cies occnrring  in  the  regular  army  are  filled 
by  volunteers  from  the  National  Guard,  but 
the  regular  strength  of  the  army,  fixed  by  the 
law  of  1875  at  8,678,  is  seldom  reached.  The 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  as  follows : 
infantry,  8,546  men;  cavalry,  1,288:  artillery, 
1,285 ;  total,  6,119  men.  A  general  rising  of 
the  Indians  being  apprehended,  troops  have 
been  sent  to  the  frontier  to  protect  tne  new 
colonies.  There  has  also  been  lately  a  great 
increase  of  brigandage  in  the  interior  of  the 
republic,  and  strin^nt  measures  will  be  re- 
quired to  extirpate  it. 

The  navy  comprises  ten  vessels,  as  follows : 


VESSELS.    • 

HoiN- 
powvf* 

<^ 

Uutm. 

Omw. 

81roD-dftdfHgat«8.... 
4  conrattes 

i,ooo 

1,100 
140 
100 

•  •  •  • 

18 

80 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

878 

490 

19 

80 

48 

4.084 

8,828 

412 

1  flraDl>oat 

1  trmnsport  Bteatnor... . 

2  pontoons. 

240 
1,678 

Total 

8,840 

44 

968 

10,229 

There  are  in  the  navy  8  rear-admirals,  1 
first-class,  9  second-class,  and  18  third-ciass 
captains,  46  lieutenants,  48  coast-guard,  and 
54  surgeons  and  en^eers ;  1  naval  architect, 
1  almoner,  and  2  first-class  pilots.  There  is 
also  a  battalion  of  marines,  commanded  by  1 
colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  4  captains,  and 
19  lieutenants,  and  a  battalion  of  marine  artil- 
lery of  482  men,  commanded  by  1  colonel,  1 
lieutenant-colonel,  8  adjutants-mijor,  6  cap- 
tains, and  19  lieutenants ;  besides  the  battalion 
of  marine  artillery  at  Valparaiso  forming  a 
part  of  the  gua/rdia  civil,  and  comprising  808 
men,  officered  by  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, 6  captains,  and  24  lieutenants. 

The  revenue  of  Chili  for  the  year  1876  (es- 
timated at  $24,561,670,  including  a  foreign 
loan  of  $4,742,564  and  a  home  loan  of  $3,050,- 
000)  amounted  to  $28,492,456,  as  follows: 

Ordinary  reeetpts $16,860,158 

Keoeipts  extraordinary 7,184.A28 

Balance  from  1875 947,775 

Total $88,402,458 

The  expenditures  were : 

Ordinary $17,959,524 

Extraordinary 8,725,615 

Total $20,686,189 

The  revenue  for  1877  was  estimated  at  $17,- 
506,000,  including  a  loan  of  $2,000,000,  and 
the  expenditure  at  $18,040,808;  but  a  late  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Finance  before  a  Oon- 
gressional  Oommittee  sets  down  the  deficit  at 
$2,500,000.    The  estimates  approved  for  1878 


amonnt  to  $17,400,000,  including  the  interest 
on  the  new  loan.  The  totid  estimated  revenue 
is  $14,087,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $3,500,000, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  $2,200,000  by  the 
balance  of  $500,000  of  the  loan,  and  by  pro- 
posed reductions  in  the  expenses  of  the  Qov- 
emment.  The  foreign  debt  on  January  1, 
1877,  was  set  down  at  $38,809^000,  oomprinng 
seven  loans  with  interest  rangmg  from  8  to  7 
per  cent.,  and  the  home  debt  at  $10,780,875, 
with  interest  varying  from  8  to  8  per  cent. 
The  railway  debt  included  in  the  total  of  $49,- 
589,875  amounted  to  $85,000,000. 

The  banks  have  been  authorized  by  the  (Gov- 
ernment to  suspend  iq[>eoie  payments  until  the 
81st  of  August,  1879.  Their  emission  of  paper 
money,  to  the  amount  of  $15,600,000,  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  state,  and  is  made  redeemable 
in  coin  at  the  above  date.  Large  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  exported  to  meet  ao- 
counts  abroad,  the  balance  of  trade  having  been 
against  the  country  for  several  years  past,  ow- 
ing to  the  failure  in  wheat  crops  and  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  copper.  It  is  known  that 
not  more  than  $5,000,000  in  bullion  and  coin 
remain  in  the  country,  and  a  very  depressed 
feeling  is  prevalent  in  financial  and  commercial 
circles.  The  financial  system  of  the  country 
is  based  upon  customs  duties  and  tlie  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  tobacco.  The  income  tax, 
the  succession  tax,  and  taxes  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  deemed  necessary  to  set  the 
oountiy  on  a  sounder  financial  basis,  are  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  deputies  in  Congress, 
who  are  mostly  men  of  large  property,  or  capi- 
talists. The  custom-house  returns  give  the 
receipts  for  1875  and  1876  at  $7,801,854  and 
$7,422,790  respectively;  and  a  decrease  of 
$1,000,000  in  the  importations  of  1877  will 
still  further  reduce  thiB  main  source  of  the  re- 
public's revenues. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Chili  from  1878  to  1877, 
inclusive : 


YSABS. 

Esportt. 

Impwth 

Total  fertiga 

1878 

$38,810,271 
86.541,000 
85,928,000 
87,771,189 
26,22^,986 

$87,928,427 
88,810,000 
88,188,000 
89,215,415 
29,100,828 

$76,788,698 

1874 

1875. 

1876 

75,851,000 
74,006,000 
76,986,554 

1877 

55,829,759 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  Chilian  trade  in  1877: 


COUMTRIIS. 


Great  Britain 

France 

C^nnany 

Pern. 

Arfcentine  RepabUc. 

United  States 

Yariona 


Total $29,100,828 


b^offta. 


$9,858,855 
^S46,008 
8,892,242 
2,241,299 
8,057,695 
1,907,845 
8,897,679 


$1^U1,^8 
8,414,685 
1.252,890 
8,422,788 
851,408 
915,906 
1,480,004 


$2«,8S8,888 


The  custom-house  returns  of  the  port  of  Val- 
paraiso for  the  first  seven  months  of  1878  show 
an  increase  over  the  receipts  of  1877  as  follows: 
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MONTHS 


Mareh.... 

April 

iUy 

Jane 

Ja(jr 


Total 

Increase  In  18T8. 


isrr. 


$821,110  20 
869,030  81 
629,M«89 
488.885  10 
467,299  47 
428,»t5  65 
416,447  &3 


18^61,870  10 


isrs. 


|28&,880  18 
411,179  16 
888^984  17 
658,875  96 
558,890  85 
840,885  07 
561,140  80 


$8,889,615  18 
$877,745  08 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  in 
California  and  Australia  the  mining  interest  is 
declining  and  more  attention  h  given  to  agri- 
cnltore,  the  contrary  is  taking  place  in  Chili, 
where  the  mining  exports  have  been  increased 
bj  $8,407,000  in  1877  as  compared  with  1876, 
and  a  decrease  of  $1,856,000  is  reported  in  the 
exports  of  agricnitanil  products.  The  exporta- 
tion of  minerals  for  1877  shows  a  falling  off  of 
$5,172,000,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  copper 
in  Enrope.  Man  j  of  the  smeltmg  works  have 
been  closed.  Nitrate  deposits  of  considerable 
extent  have  lately  been  oiseovered  in  the  des- 
ert of  Atacama,  within  the  Chilian  territory ; 
and,  although  the  nitrate  is  not  of  a  very 
high  quality,  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  profi- 
tably produced  in  large  quantity,  the  princi- 
pal obstacle  having  been  removed,  by  tne  dis- 
covery of  water  on  the  '^Guillermo  Matta" 
claim.  An  American  company  is  erecting  ex- 
tensive works  at  Caiapilco,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Valparaiso,  for  extracting  gold  from 
placer  mines,  and  they  hope  to  realize  an  annual 
profit  of  a  million  dollars  during  fifty  years. 

Commercial  statistics  for  1877 give  the  follow- 
ing detailed  statement  of  vessels  entered  at  all 
tiie  ports  of  the  republic,  and  the  total  move- 
ment of  tonnage  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade: 

fOBXIOH  TBADI. 


MATIONAU- 
TIES. 


Tttatdk, 

German 

ItaBaii. 

Amerioaa. 

Nkara^naa.... 
Chiatemalan.... 

Ptruvlan 

OhUtea 

Yariooa. 

Total 


SaIBbc 
tmmU. 

Ton^*. 

«— 

809 

177,685 

too 

60 

80,018 

•  •  • 

67 

17,687 

44 

11 

7,086 

•  •  • 

57 

88,506 

4 

68 

80,877 

•  •  • 

81 

18,168 

•  •  • 

84 

10,600 

I 

44 

11,854 

808 

88 

17,069 

•  •  • 

684 

886^ 

857 

788,688 
"49,8i9 


7,448 


1,768 
109,788 


1,008,446 


COASTHfO  TRADI. 


HATIONAU- 

Tnca. 

Engllah. 

FrMch 

Oenna^M. ... . 

ItaBan. 

Amerieaa..... 
meanfaan... 
Ooatemalaa... 

Pttmriaa. 

ChiUaa 

iooi 

Total 


S«lliK 


181 
9 

8$ 

6i 
806 
888 
854 

66 
688 

88 


8,008 


89,680 
7,581 

15.750 
7JW9 

84.968 
118,864 
104.048 

86,111 
111,906 

10,089 


609,760 


1,048 

1 

86 


1,045 
60 


1,842,565 

81 

89,986 

*  X«s6 


516,989 
11,140 


8,188      I  1,911,961 


The  total  movement  of  tonnage  during  the 
year  was : 

T«M 

Arrlvala,  aea-goUif  eraft 1,889,411 

AiriTala,  eoaatera 8,481,681 

8,761,088 

Departorea,  sea-fToing  craft 1,480,467 

Departorea,  coaaters 8,888,110 

8,748,5n 

Total  tonnage  of  arrlrala  and  departorea. 7,604,608 

Among  the  competing  nations,  a  marked  dif- 
ference appears  in  these  figures  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  The  tonnage  under 
the  British  flag  exceeds  all  others  combined. 

The  navigation  law,  sanctioned  by  Congress 
on  June  24th,  came  into  force  on  September 
25th.  The  followiug  articles  affect  f  oragn  ship* 
ping  in  the  ports  of  the  republic : 

Abt.  41.  No  national  vesael  shall  sail  for  a  foreign 
port  without  being  previously  surveyed  as  to  her 
conditions  of  seaworthiness.  Tbe  same  regulation 
shall  apply  to  foreijgn  vessels  of  whioh  there  may  ex- 
ist doubts  as  to  their  state  of  seaworthiness,  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  consul,  should  there  be  one,  to  whom 
due  notice  shall  be  given,  bein^  previously  obtained. 

AsT.  42.  Vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
whether  national  or  foreign,  shall  be  survejred  each 
year  if  sailing  vessels,  and  each  six  months  if  steam- 
ers. 

Abt.  48.  The  maritime  sanitary  officials  shall  not' 
deliver  the  bills  of  health  if  the  captains  of  vessels, 
national  or  foreign^  do  not  present  the  crew  list, 
signed  by  the  maritime  authority,  or  by  the  respeo- 
tive  consular  agent. 

Art.  47.  These  requisitea  complied  with,  the  mar- 
itime authority  may  still,  with  the  knowiedffe  and 
consent  of  the  administrative  authority,  detun  any 
vessel  which  may  be  found  badly  stowed,  or  of  whicn 
there  may  be  reason  to  fear  a  disaster.  Disputes 
shall  be  settled  finally  by  a  commission  of  survey. 
Foreiffn  vessels,  merely  oaHinn^  at  the  ports,  or  sail- 
log  direct  to  a  foreign  port,  shall  be  exempt  ftt>m 
the  foregoing  reguli^on.^  if,  b/ manifest  cause  of 
bad  stowage  or  overloading,  the  vessel  should  be 
wrecked,  or  suffer  a  serious  casualty,  the  maritime 
authority  who  permitted  her  departure  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  his  ne^i^lect.  Any  captain  who  shall 
proceed  to  sea  contrary  to  the  orders  of  tbe  maritime 
authority  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  (pr^ 
tidio  mayor  entugrado  mti»»mo),  and  shall  in  future 
be  disoualifled  from  taking  any  charge  in  the  nation- 
al marine. 

Abt.  108.  Captains  of  vessels,  either  national  or 
foreign,  shall  be  obli^d  to  deliver  to  the  maritime 
authority,  under  receipt,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first 
visit,  all  correspondence,  written  or  printed,  wliich 
they  may  have  on  board,  proceeding  either  from  the 
coast  or  abroad,  for  places  in  the  republic.  Such 
only  shall  be  excepted  as  may  be  addressed  to  the 
consignee  of  the  said  vessel,  provided  that  the  weight 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes. 
The  same  obligation  shall  apply  to  the  other  em- 
ployees of  the  vessel  and  to  the  ^assen^ers.  Trans- 
gressors of  this  regulation  shall  incur  a  fine  equid  to 
auadruple  the  postage  of  the  correspondence,  or 
tne  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  if  tne  Quadruple 
should  be  less.  The  maritime  officials  shall  not  give 
pratique  to  vessels  until  the  correspondence  carried 
on  board  shall  have  been  duly  delivered. 

Art.  110.  Sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  national  or 
foreign^  intended  to  ctfry  passengers  between  ports 
in  Chill,  shall  not  admit  more  passengers  than  nuy 
be  conveniently  accommodated;  ana  the  maritime 
authorities  of  the  port  may  prevent  the  sailing  of 
these  vessels,  whenever  they  shall  have  embarked  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  than  they  can  canj, 
with  due  regard  to  the  space,  security,  seaworthi- 
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DesB.  comfort,  and  other  conditions  exacted  hj  the       We  are  informed  by  telegraphic  communioation 
regulations  decreed  for  that  purpose.  that  a  treaty  between  the  two  sister  republics  ( Ar- 


venient  height,  an  awning  of  planlcs  or  canvas  water-  the  two  states,  ana  that  the  ODly  subject  of  differ- 
tight,  and  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  bad  weath-  ence  between  them  has  been  finally  removed  out  of 
er.    nuch  passengers  shall,  in  default  of  a  special  the  way. 

agreement,  be  victualed  with  rations  equal  to  those         nuTVA     ««»    ^^^im^  i«     a«:->       v^^,^ 

wrved  to  the  sailors  of  the  navy  of  the  republic.  ^  CHINA,   an    empire  in    Asia.      Emperor, 

Kwang-Iaa,  formerly  called  Tsaeteen,  bom 
■  In  1877  there  were  about  1,265  miles  of  rail-  in  1872,  a  son  of  Prince  Ch'an,  and  grand- 
way  in  operation,  and  4,800  miles  of  telegraph  son  of  the  Emperor  Tan-Kwang,  who  died 
lines,  with  62  offioea  The  nnmber  pf  post-  in  1850;  he  sncoeeded  to  the  throne  in  1876. 
offices  in  1875  was  888;  the  ezpenditores  of  The  area  of  China  proper  is  1,554,000  sqnare 
the  postal  department  were  $246,988,  and  the  miles;  the  population  abont  405,000,000.  The 
receipts  $228,488.  area  of  the  dependencies  has  received  a  lar^ 

A  conflict  between  State  and  Chnrcb  has  increase  by  the  reconqnest  of  Eashgaria,  and 

arisen  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  sue-  was  in   1878  estimated  at   8,062,000  square 

oessor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  Right  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  29,580,000 ; 

Rev.  N.  V.  Yaldivieso ;  the  Ultramontane  sec-  making  in  all  4,616,000  sqnare  miles  with  a 

tion  of  the  clergy  being  opposed  to  Sefior  Ta-  population  of  485,000,000. 

foro,  who  has  so  far  yielded  as  to  decline  to  China  now  has  diplomatic  representatives  in 

take  possession  of  the  see  until  the  customary  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Germany, 

approbation  arrives  from  Rome.    It  is  report-  Russia,  Spain,  and  Japan.    Tseng-chi-ta,  the 

ed,  however,  that  the  Vatican  may  withhold  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Tseng-kuo-fan,  was  ap- 

confirmation  of  Sefior  Taforo.   The  Government  pointed  in  September  to  succeed  Euo-sung-tao 

lias  refused  to  pay  the  vicars-general  and  other  as  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London,  and 

ecclesiastical  officials  of  Santiago,  because  they  Li-fong-Pao  was  appointed  Charge  d^ Affaires 

had  not  been  appointed  by  the  civil  authority,  at  Berun.    Chin-San-Pin,  the  Chinese  Ambas- 

The  question  of  marriage  between  Roman  Cath-  sador  to  the  United  States^  arrived  at  San 

olics  and  Protestants  has  excited  some  atten-  Francisco  on  the  25th  of  July.    He  is  a  man 

tion  lately,  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  re-  past  middle  life,  is  an  eminent  scholar  who  has 

gard  to  the  religious  condition  of  Protestants  had  large  experience  of  public  affairs,  and  is 

being  very  illiberal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  now  a  mandarin  9f  the  first  class.    He  visited 

soon  be  altered.    A  Protestant  marrying  a  Ro-  the  United  States  in  1872  as  joint  commisdoher 

man  Catholic  woman  in  Chili  is  required  to  with  Yung-Wing,  in  charge  of  the  educational 

execute  a  public  document  under  oath,  *^  bind-  mission. 

ing  himself  that  the  sons  as  well  as  the  daugh-  The  Chinese  armies  which  have  been  operat- 

ters  that  are  hofa  of  his  marriage  are  to  be  ing  for  several  years  against  Eashgar  made  an 

educated  in  the  Catholic  religion,  abstaining  easy  capture  of  that  capital  December  17, 1877, 

from  anything  that  might  prejudice  the  Catho-  during  the  dissensions  which  ensued  after  tiie 

lie  belief  of  the  said  sons  and  daughters ;  so  death  of  Takoob  Beg.    After  a  conflict  between 

that,  if  in  the  choice  of  masters,  schools,  or  the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Beg  Euli 

other  items  relating  to  the  education  of  his  off-  Beg,  Yakoob  Beg's  eldest  son,  and  Aaliin  Ehan 

spring,  while  less  than  twenty-five   years  of  Tiura,  a  descendant  of  the  former  rulers  of 

age,  it  should  be  thought  by  his  wife  while  she  Kashgar,  the  latter  was  defeated  and  escaped 

lives,  and,  in  the  case  of  her  decease,  by  the  across  the  frontier,  leaving  a  considerable  body 

parish  priest  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  that  of  his  adherents  in  the  country.    The  Eirghiz 

any  of  the  measures  he  may  wish  to  adopt  may  of  Badakshan,  led  by  Ah  Beg,  then  rose  against 

endanger  the  Catholic  faith  of  said  children,  he  the  new  Ehan,  and  seized  the  town  of  San-Eul. 

will  desist  from  it ;  binding  himself  also  not  to  while  Niaz  Bakir,  Governor  of  Ehotan,  askea 

name  in  death  a  tutor  or  guardian  for  his  said  the  Chinese  commander-in-chief  at  Turfan  to 

sons  and  daughters  who  is  not  a  Roman  Cath-  send  him  a  Chinese  garrison,  as  the  inhabitanta 

olic.^'    A  Chilian  lady  marrying  a  Protestant  of  Ehotan  had  decided  to  submit  to  the  Chinese 

is  required  to  give  $200  to  the  hospital  for  fall-  Government.     Beg  Euli  Beg,  who  had  in  the 

en  women,  as  if  by  her  marriage  she  were  par-  mean  time  marched  from  Eashgar  to  Yarkand 

taking  of  their  disgrace.    She  must  also  prom-  and  raised  the  strength  of  his  army  to  85,000 

ise  under  oath  *Ho  educate  the  offspring  of  men,  now  proceeded  to  Ehotan*  but  finding 

either  sex  that  may  be  bom  from  the  marriage  that  the  Chinese  had  taken  Utch  Turfan,  he 

in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  the  observance  fied  to  the  Russian  authorities  at  Earakol. 

of  the  precepts  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  The  Chinese  army  of  occupation  contained  an 

striving  further  to  secure,  so  far  as  depends  on  effective  force  estimated  at  nearly  12,000  men, 

hen  the  conversion  of  the  dissenting  consort."  and  was  under  the  command  of  Liu-Sho-Daryn, 

The  following  announcement  is  transcribed  whose  services  in  capturing  the  capital  were 

from  a  London  periodical  dated  December  28,  rewarded  witii  important  marks  of  favor.    The 

1878,  come  to  hand  after  the  above  article  had  troops  were  for  the  most  part  armed  with 

been  sent  to  press :  lances,  only  1,500  of  them  canning  muskets  of 
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European  make.   The  Kirghiz  and  the  Russian  Naryn,  on  the  18th  of  July,  that  a  battle  had 

merchants  in  the  territory  of  Kashgar  were  in-  taken  place  between  the  Eashgarian  insor- 

formed  that  thej  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  gents  at  Ehotan,  led  by  Niaz  Beg,  and  8,000 

Ohinese  soldiers.     After  achieving  this  con-  Chinese  troops  from  Aksn,  resulting  in  a  disas- 

aaest,  LiuSho-Daryn  was  instmcted  to  regain  troos  defeat  of  the  Chinese.    To  retrieve  the 

the  roote  from  Moorzat,  and  to  march  throagh  honor  of  the  Green  Dragon,  the  Chinese  oom- 

that  place  with  his  army  to  join  Tsin-Tsan-  mander  had  dispatched  2,500  troops  from  Eash* 

Tsoum,  whose  troops  had  dready  taken  np  a  gar  to  Ehotan  to  cmsh  the  Massnlman  people, 

position  between  Karashar  and  Shikho.    Beg  A  report  prevailed  at  Orenburg  in  the  latter 

Kuli  Beg,  with  the  family  of  the  late  Ameer  Ya-  part  of  October  that  the  Chinese  (Governor  of 

koob  Beg,  took  r^uge  in  the  Russian  territory,  Eashgar  had  prohibited  commercial  dealings 

where  the  ex-GHian  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  with  the  Russians,  and  had  ordered  all  Rus* 

by  the  Russian  authorities.    The  Chinese  de-  sians  within  the  territory  to  accept  Chinese 

manded  his  surrender  to  them,  but  the  Russians  nationality  or  leave  the  country  within  two 

refused  to  give  him  up.    Garrisons  were  placed  weeks. 

in  each  of  tne  Eashgarian  towns  occupied  by  the  The  occupation  of  Eashgar  by  the  Chinese 
Ohineee,  and  the  natives  were  commanded  to  was  followed  by  events  whidi  seemed  to  threat- 
furnish  horses  for  subsequent  campaigns.  At  en  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
Zanghishahn  seven  hundred  smaU-sized  cannon,  hitherto  existed  between  China  and  Russia, 
made  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels,  were  The  country  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
found,  which  had  not  been  in  use,  but  **lay  change  of  rule,  and  the  Russians  complained 
under  velvet  and  brocade  coverings,  and  were  that  their  trade  on  the  frontier  was  seriously 
all  supplied  from  England.*'  A  kashgarian  damaged  by  brigandage,  in  which  they  asserted 
who  was  at  Yarkand  when  the  Chinese  took  that  the  Chinese  soldiers  took  part.  Russian 
that  city,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  troops,  di^atched  to  Sharkodeh  to  restore  or- 
described  the  Chinese  army  at  that  place  as  der,  neard  when  they  reached  that  place  that 
having  consisted  of  about  one  thousand  men,  the  Chinese  bands  had  threatened  to  set  fire  to 
and  said :  "  A  great  number  of  Chinese  had  the  artillery  depots  and  powder  magazines  at 
hardly  any  clothes,  and  many  were  lame  and  Euli'a,  with  a  view  of  depriving  the  Russians 
in  miserable  condition.  It  was  a  wonder  the  of  the  power  of  making  war  upon  them.  The 
Chinese  ever  attempted  to  come  to  Yarkand  sentries  were  therefore  increased,  and  all  the 
with  such  troops.  A  hundred  men  only  are  material  was  removed  to  places  of  greater  sc- 
anned with  breech-loading  rifles;  the  rest  are  curity.  To  the  embarrassments  growing  out 
armed  with  sticks  and  shod  spears.  The  of  the  state  of  disorder  were  added  others  aris- 
Chinese  in  taking  Yarkand  killed  only  a  f^w  ing  from  the  continued  occupation  of  Eu^a  by 
people,  mostly  innocent  persons.  .  .  .  They  the  Russians.  This  city  and  the  surrounding 
Lave  done  their  best  to  disarm  the  inhabitanU.  districts  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Rus- 
Some  arms  have  been  given  up ;  the  people  sians  in  1871,  in  order,  they  said,  to  prevent 
have  concealed  quantities  of  them.  The  Chi-  Yakoob  Beg,  who  had  just  made  a  successftil 
neee  Governor  collected  all  the  stallion-horses  campaign  against  the  Sungarians,  from  ad- 
of  the  Yarkandies  and  others,  and  appropri-  vancing  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Rus< 
ated  them  to  his  own  use.  All  horses  belong-  sians  gave  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  Chinese  Cov- 
ing to  Andijanies  (which  amounted  to  some  emment  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon 
thousands)  were  destroyed.  The  Chinese  have  as  a  suflicient  Chinese  force  should  have  been 
been  exacting  larue  sums  of  money  as  a  loan  brought  to  it  to  restore  order.  The  Chinese 
from  herders  and  all  others ;  also  immense  now  claimed  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  part 
quantities  of  grain  from  the  villages,  which  is  of  the  engagement,  for  their  army,  fresh  from 
being  collected  in  the  several  forts.  .  .  .  The  victories  over  Yakoob  Beg,  was  waiting  at  the 
Chinese  have  destroyed  a  few  of  the  arms  frontier  for  the  order  to  march  in  and  take 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Ameer.  The  guns,  possession.  The  Russians  showed  no  haste  to^ 
etc.,  they  have  not  injured.  They  do  not  faiow  evacuate  the  position,  and  a  part  of  the  Rus- 
the  use  of  guns."  iN  iaz  Beg  was  governor  of  sian  press  opposed  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
Yarkand  under  the  Amban,  by  whom  all  or-  ise  to  restore  it.  The  impression  that  a  dispo- 
ders  were  issued  to  Niaz  Haldm,  who  saw  them  sition  had  been  developed  among  the  Russians 
carried  out.  Niaz  Hakim  is  the  man  who  has  against  surrendering  Eulja  is  enforced  by  a 
had  all  outsiders  turned  out  of  the  country,  remark  which  Teren^jefT  made  in  a  book  pub- 
*^  He  is  afraid  of  the  Chinese,''  says  the  writer  lished  by  him  in  1875.  In  speaking  of  that 
of  the  letter,  ^'  and  they  of  him.  Niaz  Hakim  position  and  the  expected  reconquest  of  Eash- 
could  turn  out  the  Chinese  in  a  few  hours  if  gar  by  the  Chinese,  he  said:  *^ In  view  of  such 
he  wished.  He  will  do  so  when  he  is  certain  a  reawakening  on  toe  part  of  the  Chinese  after 
no  reinforcements  are  coming  for  them.  In  their  long  slumber,  our  situation  in  Eu\ja  is 
the  whole  of  Eashgaria  there  are  not  more  becoming  very  ambiguous,  and  every  ambiguity 
than  7,000  troops  (Chinese) — 5,000  in  Eashgar,  is  injurious  to  the  prestige  of  a  great  empire. 
600  in  Yarkand,  200  in  Ehotan,  and  the  rest  Thus  before  long  the  Russian  Government  will 
in  other  towns."  have  definitely  to  decide  the  question  as  to  wjio 
InteUigence  reached  the  Russian  garrison  at  shall  be  the  future  masters  of  Eu\ja."    The 

Vol.  xvul — ^    A 
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"St.  PeUrsbnrg  Jonrnal/'  speaking  of  tbis    for  bh  iuTarioii  of  Kasbgu  on  the  Boath  or  of 

Bobjeotin  187S,  add :  "  If  Kulja  were  to  be  Bar-  Cbuj^chak  on  the  norCb.  It  is  the  oolf  d» 
readered  to  China,  RoBsian  rale  in  tbe  sBBtem    tricC  occupied  by  RnsDia  in  Central  Asia  which 

fut  of  Oentrnl  Ae\&  wonid  be  undermined.  .  .  ,  might  be  made  a  Honrce  of  revenue  instead  of 
he  Bnrrender,"  it  continned,  "  would  be  an-  expenditure  to  the  Governmont.  The  soil  is 
other  triumph  to  England,  and  the  Uantcbooa  fertile  and  easil/  tilled,  and  the  miiantaina  are 
would  hold  their  heads  still  higher,  la  fine,  riob  in  minerals,  including  iron,  copper,  and  coal 
Roasian  influence  in  Central  Asia  would  be  of  good  quality.  Dnring  tbe  occupation  by  the 
shaken."  A  diplomatic  mission  waa  appointed  Chinese  the  land  produced  fioarishing  crops, 
in  August  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  negotiate  acd  grun,  flour,  and  all  articles  of  food  were 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  difierences  respecting  abondant  and  cheap.  Trade,  assisted  by  the 
tbe  frontier  and  tbe  restoration  of  Kufja,  and  facilities  of  transport  afibrded  by  tbe  river  Ili, 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  ei-    which  runs  east  and  west  tbrongb  the  whole 

coarse  of  the  valley, 
was  in  a  fairly  flour- 
ishing condition.  The 
Chinese  establbhed 
nine  schools  in  Ili,  or 
New  Ea\ja,  from  ita 
foondation  in  1763,  for 
the  children  of  the 
garrison,  and  supple- 
'  mented  tbem  with  a 

college;  and  they  af- 
terward founded  a 
school  for  tbe  study  of 
Bassian,  with  annual 
examinations  in  that 
language,  and  prizes. 
The  city  was  in  ruins 
when  Mr.  Eugene 
Bchuyler  visited  it  in 
1878. 

In  November  it  waa 
reported  that  Sir  Thos. 
Wade,  the  British  Am- 
TUfTLB  or  HBATd,  moiie.  baseador   at    Peking, 

had  been  instmoted 
Khan  of  Kashgar.  Tbe  chief  of  the  embassy,  to  confer  with  Lord  Lytton  at  Lahore  concem- 
or  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  was  Chunghon,  ing  tbe  relations  of  Russia  with  China  reapeot- 
Governor  of  Hoakden,  the  capital  of  Hant-  ing  the  restoration  of  EdIJh. 
cbooria — the  same  ofBcer  who  was  dispatched  Tbe  advance  of  the  Chinese  armies  against 
to  France  in  IBTO  to  explain  that  the  massacres  the  rebellious  Sungarians  was  accompanied  by 
which  occurred  at  Tientsin  in  that  year  wore  a  general  destmction  of  the  Hobammedans, 
not  the  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  with  their  cattle  and  other  property,  in  the 
Chinese  Government.  He  was  accompanied  by  provinces  occupied  by  them.  In  this,  however, 
Silnn,  a  Mantcboo,  who  hod  been  employed  they  are  said  only  to  have  done  what  the  in- 
daring  the  late  trouble  as  an  agent,  civil  or  mil-  Burgents  had  done  before  them;  for  daring 
itory,  on  the  northwest  frontier.  The  pleni-  the  period  of  their  insurrection,  from  I86L  to 
potentiaries  left  Tientsin  on  the  6th  of  August  1870,  the  MobammedaoB  had  exterminated  the 
for  Peking,  to  have  an  andienco  with  the  Em-  Chinese  in  tbe  provinces  of  Shensi,  Eansu,  Hi, 
peror.    The  Russians  professed  to  be  ready  to    and  Eastern  TurkisCan. 

retire  whenever  they  should  be  compensated  The  northern  provinces  of  China  were  af- 
for  the  expense  which  the  occupation  of  the  flitted  dnring  tbe  flrst  six  inonthsof  1878  by  a 
district  had  occasioned  them.  famine,  whioh  lasted  until  it  waa  partly  alte- 

Eulja  is  a  place  of  considerable  strategical  viated  by  the  rains  which  began  to  fall  in 
and  commercial  importance,  and  might  be  made  June.  The  famine  flrst  spread  in  the  fall  of 
profitable  to  its  possessor.  It  forms  a  wedge  1876,  and  was  caused  by  the  long-continued 
mto  tbe  Chinese  territory,  and  is  protected  on  absence  of  rain.  The  drought  was  a  part  of  the 
ihe  north  by  the  Eopkesen  and  Kuyuk  Moan-  process  of  desiocation  of  the  plains  of  Chihli 
tains,  and  on  tbe  south  by  the  Tien-shan  range,  and  Shantung,  which,  having  begua  long  ago 
Few  paasee  cross  these  natural  barriers,  and  in  the  tsble-lands  of  Central  Asia,  has  now 
they  are  capable  of  being  bo  fortified  that  they  reached  the  densely  populated  northern  prov- 
ooald  be  made  practically  anassailable.  The  inces  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Balfonr, 
Russians  holding  it  would  at  tbe  same  time  of  Cavendi^  Square,  London,  who  had  been 
occupy  an  important  vantage-ground,  either    in  constant  communication  with  the  famine- 
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ftrioken  districts,  in  Febroary,  1878,  described  of  Earope  and  tbe  United  States.  The  foreign 
the  condition  there  by  saying  tnat  the  people  residents  and  the  missionaries  residing  in  Ghi- 
were  ^^  dying  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  na,  particularly  the  English  residents  and  mis- 
Women  and  girls  and  boys  are  openly  offered  sionaries,  were  made  the  agents  for  distributing 
for  sale  to  any  chance  wayfarer.  When  I  left  the  relief,  and  did  such  evident  service  to  the 
the  country,  a  respectable  married  woman  suffering  people  as  to  direct  general  attention 
could  be  easily  bought  for  six  dollars,  and  a  to  their  benevolent  work,  and  call  forth  ex- 
little  girl  for  two.  In  cases,  however,  where  pressions  of  appreciation  and  gratitude.  The 
it  was  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  their  chil-  Viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chihli  accepted  the 
dren,  parents  have  been  known  to  kill  them  invitation  of  the  British  consul  at  Tientsin  to 
sooner  than  witness  their  prolonged  sufferings,  dine  with  him  on  her  Majesty's  birthday — ^the 
in  many  instances  throwing  themselves  after^  first  instance  of  the  kind  recorded — proposed 
ward  down  wells,  or  committing  suicide  by  ar-  the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  in  a  courteous  ad- 
senio.  Corpses  lay  rotting  by  the  highway,  dress  referred  with  feeling  to  the  efforts  which 
and  there  was  none  to  bury  them.  As  for  had  been  made  by  foreigners  to  relieve  the  dis- 
food,  the  population  subsisted  for  a'  long  time  tress.  Tbe  Viceroy  of  Shansi  addressed  to  Mr. 
on  roots  and  grass ;  then  tbey  found  some  Forrest,  the  English  consul  at  Tientsin,  a  letter 
nourishment  in  willow-buds,  and  finally  ate  the  of  thanks  for  what  had  been  done  by  foreign- 
thatches  off  their  cottages.  The  bark  of  trees  ers  in  the  matter  of  administering  relief ;  and 
served  them  for  several  months,  and  last  July  Mr.  Forrest,  writing  to  the  conmiittee  of  tbe 
I  received  specimens  of  the  stuff  the  unhappy  relief  fund  in  Shangnai,  said  that  the  distribu- 
creatores  had  been  by  that  time  reduced  to.  tion  of  funds,  as  conducted,  would  do  more 
The  most  harmless  kind  was  potato  -  stalks,  really  to  open  China  to  the  English  than  a 
tough,  stringy  fibers,  which  only  the  strongest  dozen  wars.  In  one  instance,  in  the  province 
teeth  could  reduce  to  pulp,  and  which  entirely  of  Honan,  the  relief  proffered  by  one  of  the 
defied  all  my  attempts  at  deglutition.  Theoth-  committees  was  refused;  and  in  another  in- 
er  description  of  *  food ' — I  hardly  expect  ere-  stance  two  Chinese  district  ofiScers,  appointed 
dence,  but  I  have  seen  it  myself — was  red  $lat&-  to  assist  the  committee,  were  detected  in  steal- 
itone.    It  appears  that  this  substance,  when  ing  from  the  funds. 

rolled  about  in  the  mouth  and  chewed,  will  A  letter  was  published  in  November  by  the 
eventually  split  into  small  splinters,  which  can  British  Foreign  Ofiice  which  had  been  received 
be  swallowed  after  practice.  To  such  fright-  from  the  Chinese  Government,  expressing  its 
ful  extremities  have  the  famine-stricken  people  thanks  to  the  English  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  China  been  put."  At  the  end  of  December,  for  their  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by 
1877,  the  famine  region  in  the  province  of  Shan-  the  famine,  and  ^^ for  the  generous  relief  afford- 
si  was  estimated  to  include  a  population  of  ed  by  them  in  time  of  great  calamity.*'  A  ban- 
nearly  ten  millions  needing  relief.  The  foreign  quet  was  given  at  Hong-Eong  to  the  newly 
residents,  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  the  appointed  Ambassador  to  England  and  France, 
Government  engaged  in  undertakings  for  the  November  29th.  The  Ambassador  made  an 
relief  of  the  suffering ;  societies  were  formed  address  in  which  he  said  that  the  impartial  and 
to  collect  money  and  grain  for  the  sufferers ;  excellent  government  given  to  Hong-Eonghad 
provision  was  made  for  the  collection  and  ac-  cemented  the  friendly  feeling  between  Eng- 
commodation  in  places  of  refuge  of  persons  land  and  China,  and  added  that  he  regarded 
who  wandered  from  their  homes ;  and  the  peo-  the  friends  and  enemies  of  England  as  the 

Ele  of  Europe  and  America  were  invitea  to  friends  and  enemies  of  China.  The  rains  be- 
elp.  Early  in  February  a  decree  was  pub-  gan  to  fall  in  June,  and  continued  at  intervals 
lished  granting  postponements  of  taxation  in  through  the  summer  and  fall,  producing  a  steady 
many  hundred  townships  of  the  province  of  mitigation  of  the  distress. 
Shantung,  in  consequence  of  the  suffering  ex-  An  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  on  the 
perienced  through  '*  fiood,  drought,  locusts,  al-  29th  of  March  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the 
kalization  of  the  land,"  etc.  It  was  stated  in  snpineness  of  his  household  ofiicers  in  effect- 
April  that  the  largest  number  of  victims  and  ing  economies.  Prince  Kung  was  ordered  to 
the  earliest  victims  to  the  famine  had  been  be  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the 
opium-smokers.  Multitudes  of  starving  people  other  members  of  the  Grand  Council  to  the 
were  fiocking  to  Tai-Yuen-fu,  the  capital  of  Board  of  Punishments,  for  the  adjudication  of 
Shansi,  and  a  daily  mortality  of  nearly  400  was  penalties,  because  they  had  failed  to  suggest 
reported  in  the  city.  Many  died  from  sheer  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  distress.  In 
starvation,  others  from  repletion  after  long  fast-  a  later  decree  these  ofiScers  were  deprived  of 
ing,  many  from  the  intense  cold ;  and  some  tiieir  rank,  but  allowed  to  retiun  ofiSce. 
were  eaten  by  wolves.  The  distress  in  north-  A  relief  hospital  for  refugees  from  the  fam- 
em  Honan  was  quite  as  grievous  at  the  opening  ine  at  Tientsin,  containing  four  thousand  wo- 
of the  spring.  men  and  children,  was  burned  on  the  6th  of 
The  severity  of  the  famine  and  the  urgency  January.  The  gates  of  the  yards  were  looked, 
of  the  appeals  for  help  awakened  public  sym-  preventing  the  immediate  escape  of  the  inmates, 
pathy  abroad,  and  subscriptions  were  opened  and  fourteen  hundred  persons  were  burned  to 
and  liberally  sustained  in  the  principal  cities  death.    The  two  deputies  who  were  in  charge 
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of  the  est&biishmeiit  were  degraded  and  inoa-  joDrD«7  in  Tamum  that  we  fairlj  realiied  tbe 

pacitated  from  ever  boldiDK  office  aguio.    A  euormonB  extent  of  ite  production.    With  some 

report  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  fears  of  being  discredited,  but  at  the  same  time 

British  consular  establishment  attached  to  Mr,  with  the  cunsciouaneBH  that  I  am  nnderesti- 

Orosvenor'a  mieaioa,  mentioDs  a  great  increase  mating  the  proportion,  I  estimate  that  tbe 

in  the  production  of  opiiun.    Speaking  of  Yun-  popp;  fields  constitnte  a  third  of  the  whole 

nan,  itsa;e:  "  Of  tbe  sole  agricultural  export,  cultiTation  of  Ynnnan."    Farther  on,  tbe  re- 

opinm,   we  can  speak  with  some  cert^ntj.  port  remarks :  "  We  walked  some  hundreds  of 

We  were  astoanded  at  the  extent  of  tbe  pop-  inilea  through  poppies;  we  breakfasted  among 

?y-calttvation  both  in  Seohuau  and  Yunnan,  poppies;  we  anot  wild  dar.ks  in  tbe  poppies. 

le  first  heard  of  it  on  the  boundary  line  bo-  Even  wretched  little  hovels  in  the  mountains 

tween  Hupei  and  Secbuan.    A  few  milessouth  were  generally  attended  bj  a  poppy  patch." 
of  this  spot  the  most  valuable  variety  of  native        Imperial  and  viceregal  edicts  appeared  trom 

opiom  is  produced.    Jn  asoending  the  rivera,  time  to  time  probibitiBg  tbe  cultivation  of  the 

wherever  cultivation  oiiated,  we  fonnd  nnroer-  poppy,  but,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  Mr. 

oua  fields  of  poppy.    Even  the  sandy  banks  Nicholson;  the  seoretary  of  the  British  legation 

were  often  planted  with  it  down  to  tlie  water's  at  Peking,  on  the  opiom  trade,  they  have  been 

edge;  but  it  was  not  until  we  began  our  land  in  most  cases  ignored,  the  only  result  being  an 


increase  in  tbe  price  of  the  article,  conset^Dent  peached.    The  capital  is  said  to  be  tbe  chief 

npon  tbe  necessity  ortheprodaoer"Bilencing"  center  of  oonsamption  for  the  Indian  opinm 

the  officials.    But  thongb  this  has  been  nni-  which  comes  to  Tieutwn.     The  Viceroy  of 

versally  nnderstood  and    aeknowledged,  the  Nanking  baa  ordered  that  every  honse  let  for  - 

"Peking  Gazette "  continues  to  publish  ma-  opium-smokingbeconfiscated.    The anthoritiea 

morials  from  censors  and  others  on  tbe  sub-  of  Soochow  have  also  adopted  energetic  niea- 

Iect.  Mure  earnest  attempts  have  recently  snresagunst  the  proprietors  of  tbe  shops.  Tbe 
leen  made  to  punish  infractors  of  tbe  laws,  officersof  Canton  have  adopted  a  licensing  aya- 
and  the  Government  and  people  seem  to  be  tein,  and,  having  farmed  out  the  trade  to  a  par- 
entering  upon  another  general  effort  to  abol-  ticnlar  corporation,  exact  a  tax  on  all  the  opinm 
Isb  or  curtail  tbe  traffic.  I'be  Viceroy  of  the  prepared  and  sold  to  it.  The  general  corn- 
two  Kiang  provinceB  recently  denounced  two  manding  in  Easbgar  has  destroyed  the  poppy 
Taoutais  and  two  or  three  district  magistrates  crops  in  Kansn  and  Shensi ;  and  all  the  fields 
to  tbe  Emperor  as  inveterate  opium -smokers,  bordering  on  the  roads  sooth  of  Moakdon  have 
A  decree  of  punishment  was  issued  against  been  destroyed.  The  Governor  of  Sbanti  has 
tliem,  and  tbe  Vicproy  has  annonnced  that  any  forwarded  B  memorial  in  which  he  aacribes 
officer  within  bis  Jiirisiiiotinn  whose  personal  many  aggravations  of  the  recent  famine  to  the 
appearance  gives  ground  for  suspicion  of  his  fact  that  the  fertile  and  irrigated  fields  were 
being  an  opium-smoker  will  be  interrogated,  given  np  to  the  cultivation  of  tbe  poppy,  while 
and,  if  foimd  guilty,  will  be  forthwith  im-  the  food  crops  were  consigned  to  stony  and 
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poor  oomers.  His  view  is  confirmed  in  the  the  center  of  Corea  to  the  Chinese  town  of 
report  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  shows  that  in  Moakden,  amid  insults  and  threats  of  marder 
Shansi  and  Shensi,  where  the  famine  has  been  all  along  the  line  of  the  route,  and  was  saved 
most  intense,  the  poppy  can  be  cultivated  with  only  by  the  declarations  of  his  escort  that  he 
success  only  on  the  irrigable  lands,  all  of  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  For 
would  have  been  available  for  the  raising  of  several  months  his  daily  fare  in  prison  was  a 
wheat  and  vegetables,  except  for  the  profit  de-  handful  of  rice  and  a  bowl  of  cold  water,  and 
rived  from  the  opium-culture.  The  Governor  he  had  to  sleep  on  the  ground  and  associate 
of  Shansi,  with  the  approval  of  the  throne,  has  with  criminals  of  the  worst  stamp.  This  was 
resolved  to  issue  a  procliunation  laying  on  the  the  third  time  Monseigneur  Ridel  bad  been  sen- 
ancestral  clans  and  village  clubs  the  responsi-  tenced  to  death  in  Corea ;  on  the  two  previous 
bility  of  preventing  the  growth  of  the  poppy  occasions  he  owed  his  escape  to  his  own  energy, 
in  their  neighborh(K>ds.  A  vigorous  voluntary  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  province 
organization  for  checking  the  spread  of  opium-  of  Ewangsi  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and 
smoking  has  been  formed  in  Canton,  which  immediately  assumed  such  formidable  propor- 
publishes  and  circulates  tracts,  and  has  given  tions  as  to  cause  considerable  anxiety  to  the 
prizes  for  essays  discussing  the  evils  of  the  imperial  authorities.  The  leader  of  the  insur- 
trade  and  of  the  use  of  the  drug.  Several  of  gents  was  a  general  named  li- Yung-Choi,  who 
the  essays  have  been  published.  They  are  very  was  also  notorious  in  the  great  Taiping  rebel- 
plain-spoken  against  those  who  have  introdaoed  lion,  but  had  prudently  deserted  to  the  impe- 
opium  into  the  country.  The  religion  of  the  rial  side  when  he  saw  that  the  collapse  of  the 
West,  says  the  essay  that  won  the  first  prize,  rebellion  was  imminent  Since  then  he  had 
teaches  that  we  must  love  our  neighbors  as  omv  gained  great  distinction  in  the  service  of  the 
selves,  practice  kindness  toward  all,  and  not  tlmperor,  and  had  been  honored  with  the  yel- 
beneflt  ourselves  at  others'  expense ;  yet  what  low  tunic  It  seemed  that  he  was  disappointed 
one  thing  in  the  world  can  be  compared  wiUi  at  not  receiving  some  coveted  preferment,  and 
opium  for  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  mankind,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  move- 
and  the  mischief  it  causes  men  to  bring  on  ment.  His  army  was  reported  to  number  fifty 
their  neighbors  for  the  sake  of  their  own  gain  ?  thousand  men. 

**  No  wonder  that  mobs  have  bnmed  some  of  The  preliminary  examination  of  the  country 
the  Christian  churches  and  put  to  death  West-  at  Kaeping,  where  mining  operaticms  are  con- 
em  men  and  women."  The  essayist  dso  shows  templated,  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  A 
how  the  importation  of  Western  manufactures  fiat  piece  of  country  about  twenty  miles  long 
into  the  coantry  would  be  benefited  by  the  was  found  to  be  covered  with  coal  and  iron- 
suppression  of  the  trade.  Missionaries  f^om  stone.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  with  70  to  75 
China  reported  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Wes»  per  cent,  of  gas,  and  7i  to  15  per  cent,  of  ash, 
kyan  Missionary  Society  in  May,  1878,  that  having  every  appearance  of  being  excellent 
the  prejudice  caused  by  British  support  of  the  coaL  The  ironstone,  which  runs  in  a  parallel 
opium  trade  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  line  with  the  coal,  is  hematite.  Boring  opera- 
they  had  to  encounter.  An  opium  refuge  has  tions  have  been  begun  dose  to  the  river.  The 
been  opened  by  missionaries  in  Peking,  which  coal  fields  of  Kilungare  worked  by  machinery 
during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  re-  and  foremen  Irom  England,  and  now  produce 
ceived  fifty-three  in-patients,  and  was  attended  abont  fi^  thousand  tons  daily  of  coals  which 
by  nearly  three  hunored  out-jpatiente.  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  English  coals. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackay,  a  Canadian  Preeby-  Mr.  O.  J.  Morrison,  the  late  engineer  of  the 

terian  missionary,  was  attacked  at  the  bc^n-  Shanghai- Woosung  railway  line,  early  in  the 

ning  of  the  year  oy  a  crowd  of  Formosans  at  year  made  an  examination  of   the  country 

Tamnsi,  and  was  threatened  with  death  unless  between  Hangkow  and  Canton  with  a  view  of 

he  left  the  island ;  but  he  remained  in  spite  of  ascertaining  its  nature  with  reference  to  the 

the  threat.    Violent  attacks  were  made  auring  construction  of  railways.    The  distance  be- 

the  summer  upon  the  Protestant  missions  at  tween  the  two  points  by  a  straight  line  is  five 

Kien-ning-fn  and  Yeng-ping-fh.    At  the  former  hundred  miles,  but  by  the  route  he  took  it 

place,  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Church  Mis-  was  eight  hundred  miles.    He  passed  through 

sionary  Society  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  cities  of  Wuchang,  Yo-chow,  Siang-yin, 

a  mob  headed  by  the  literati  and  gentry.    At  Chang-sba,  Siang-tan,  over  the  ChihHng  Pass, 

first  the  rioters  threatened  to  kill  the  catechist  and  thence  by  Lchang,  Ping-shih,  Lo-chang, 

in  charge  of  the  chapel,  but  subsequently  they  and  Shao-chow,  to  Canton.   He  was  interested 

ordered  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  not  to  return  in  the  examination  of  the  coal  fields  of  Hunan 

onder  penalty  of  instant  death  should  he  be  and  Ewang-tung,  and  in  some  places  found 

again  discovered.    Some  time  ago  Monseigneur  that  the  coal  trade  had  largely  increased  since 

Ridel,  a  French  missionary  bishop,  was  cap-  the  visit  of  the  Baron  F.  von  Richthofen. 

tured  with  other  missionaries  by  the  inhabit  CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION.*    The  quad- 

tants  of  Corea,  and  condemned  to  torture  and  rennial  American  Christian  General  Conven- 

death.    The  Chinese  ministers  intervened  in  tion  was  held  at  Franklin,  Warren  County, 

his  favor,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty  during  the  '-;^^;^.-i;;;,^cy^^6i^^or  1874,  Ttide  c,^u.;;:u; 

summer,    lie  was  escorted  irom  a  prison  m  Ooinfaono]r,forftftiUMooimt  of  Btstutiot. 
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Ohio,  beginning  October  2d.  About  one  bun-  for  religion,  faith,  and  practice ;  that  it  con- 
dred  ministers  and  fifty  lay  members  were  in  tains  truth  for  its  matter,  without  mixture  of 
attendance.  Elder  J.  H.  Coe  presided.  The  error;  and  contains  the  true  sentiment  of 
principal  bosiness  transacted  consisted  in  the  Christian  oneness.  We  therefore  recommend 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  the  stndy  of  it  to  all  of  our  people,  that  we 
of  the  body,  by  which  it  was  given  a  certain  may  know  of  its  cardinal  principles."  The 
legislative  power,  and  was  placed  in  control  of  Council  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  im- 
tbe  enterprises  of  the  Church,  particularly  of  portance  of  the  Sunday  school,  but  deprecated 
the  missionary  and  publishing  interests.  Hith-  the  employment  of  ungodly  teachers  in  the 
erto  the  Convention  has  had  only  an  advisory  same.  The  report  on  education  nrged  the  im- 
power.  Under  these  provisions,  the  National  portance  of  establishing  a  college  in  a  central 
or  Extension  Society,  previously  a  voluntary  location,  free  from  all  denominational  restrmnt, 
organization  formed  in  1872,  was  merged  in  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Church ; 
the  missionary  department  of  the  General  Con-  and  advised  the  ministers  to  study  the  sciences, 
yention  ;  its  constitution  was  modified  so  that  and  thereby  qualify  themselves  for  greater  use- 
its  workings  might  become  denominationally  folness  before  the  world.  It  was  ordered  that 
effective ;  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  General  Council  meet  hereafter  every  four 
"The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Christian  yearsjinsteadof,  as  heretofore,  every  two  years. 
Church  in  America " ;  and  its  corresponding  Elder  Flack,  the  Moderator  of  the  year,  esti- 
secretary  was  elected  secretary  of  the  mission-  mates  that  the  Union  includes  one  hundred 
ary  department  of  the  General  Convention,  thousand  members. 

with  an  Executive  Board  associated  with  him.  CHRISTINA,  Mabia,  Dowager  Queen  of 
Provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  Spain,  born  April  27,  1806,  died  August  21, 
auxiliary  societies  in  conferences,  churches,  and  1878.  She  was  the  second  of  the  eleven  chil- 
Snnday  schools.  Arrangements  are  also  to  be  dren  of  Francis  I.  of  Naples,  and  had  in  her 
made  for  assuming  and  carrying  on  the  pub-  earliest  youth  acquired  ^eat  independenoe  of 
lishing  enterprises  of  the  Church,  which  have  character.  When  Ferdmand  VII.  of  Spain, 
heretofore  been  conducted  by  a  private  asso-  in  1829,  had  become  a  widower  for  the  third 
elation  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  for  placing  the  time,  he  was  induced  by  the  representations  of 
Sunday  schools  under  the  general  control  of  Louise  Charlotte*  the  older  sister  of  Christina, 
the  Convention.  A  collection  was  ordered  to  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  the  latter  in  marriage, 
be  taken  in  all  the  churches  in  December  for  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  relatives, 
the  Biblical  School,  and  another  in  January,  Sb a  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  December  11th 
1879,  for  the  Publishing  House.  was  married  to  Ferdinand.  The  King  was 
CHRISTIAN  UNION.  The  fourth  General  soon  completely  infiuenced  by  his  beautiful 
Council  of  the  Christian  Union  met  at  Wesley,  and  intriguing  wife,  and  only  three  months 
Ind.,  May  16th.  The  Rev.  J.  V.  B.  Flack,  of  after  the  wedding,  on  March  29,  1880,  re- 
Missouri,  was  chosen  Moderator.  A  paper  stored  the  Siete  Partidas,  which  admitted 
which  had  been  adopted  at  the  previous  ses-  female  descendants  of  the  King  to  the  throne, 
sion  of  the  Council,  defining  the  position  of  This  measure  called  forth  a  shower  of  pro- 
tfae  Union  ^as  an  undenominational  organiza-  tests.  Charles  X.  of  France,  Francis  of  Na- 
tion, endeavoring  to  offer  a  common  platform  pies,  the  Queen's  own  brother,  and  Don  Carlos 
of  principles  on  which  all  Christians  can  unite,  and  Don  Francisco,  the  younger  brothers  of 
was  readopted.  It  pronounces  sectarianism  an  the  King,  all  saw  their  claims  endangered  by 
evil,  and  declares  that  **  all  religious  associa-  this  law,  and  urged  the  King  to  retract  his  or- 
tions,  built  upon  a  narrower  basis  than  that  der.  But  Ferdinand  remained  firm,  and  when, 
which  teaches  and  treats  all  the  Christians  of  on  October  10th,  Maria  Christina  was  deliv- 
the  locality  as  equal  brethren  of  the  one  church  ered  of  a  daughter,  Spain  had  again  a  Princess 
of  the  place,  and  presents  creeds,  tests,  and  of  Asturias,  a  Crown  Princess,  who  received 
usages  which  exclude  a  part  of  the  Christians  the  name  of  Isabella.  The  second  child  of 
of  the  place,  are  not  built  after  the  New  Tes-  Christina  was  also  a  daughter,  Marie  Louise, 
tament  model,  and  have  no  claim  to  be  re-  who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
garded  as  churches  of  Christ,  simply  because  de  Montpensier,  and  the  mother  of  Queen  Mer- 
they  have  Christians  among  them  " ;  and  **  that  cedes,  the  wife  of  King  Alfonso  XII.  Ferdi- 
the  church  is  a  divine  institution,  is  God-made,  nand  VII.  died  on  September  29,  1888,  and 
not  mechanical,  not  human,  not  man-made.  Queen  Christina  assumed  the  regency  >accord- 
and  God  alone  can  place  members  in  his  ing  to  his  last  will,  in  the  name  of  her  daugh- 
Church ;  and,  as  every  one  who  truly  loves  is  ter,  who  was  proclaimed  Queen  as  Isabella  IL 
bom  of  God,  and  therefore  a  member  of  his  A  civil  war  followed  this  step,  in  which  Don 
Church,  therefore  it  does  not  depend  on  our  Carlos  sought  to  gain  the  throne.  After  a 
doctrinal  views,  baptism,  votes,  or  enrollment,  duration  of  seven  years  it  was  finally  subdued 
but  on  a  loving  and  obedient  heart.''  A  reso-  by  Espartero,  wha  promised  to  the  Basque 
lution,  which  substantially  defined  the  doc-  Provinces,  the  principal  supporters  of  Don 
trinal  position  of  the  church,  declared  that  Carlos,  the  restoration  of  their ^w^a*.  When 
^^we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  of  Queen  Christina  hesitated  to  execute  this 
God,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  sufficient  rule  promise,  Espartero  placed  himself  at  the  head 
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of  a  new  revolation,  and  on  October  12, 1840,  magistrates  of  the  nine  States  are :  Antioquia, 

she  formally  resigned  the  regency  and  fled  General  T.  Rinjifo;    Bolivar,  Seftor  B.  No- 

to  Rome,  and  afterward  to  France.    She  re-  gnera;  Boyac4,  Sefior  J.  £.  Otalora;  Oapca, 

tamed  in  triumph   in    1848,  and  remained  Sefior  M.  Garces;   Oandinamarca,  Sefior  D. 

in  Spain  nntil  1854,  when  she  again  fled  to  Delgado;  Magdalena,  Sefior  Lnis  A.  Eobles; 

France.  After  that  time  she  only  occasionally  Panam4,  Sefior  B.  Correoso ;  Santander,  Sefior 

visited  Spain.    She  was  secretly  married  in  M.  A.  Estrada;  Tolima,  Sefior  Dr.  J.  Maniqoe. 

December,  1838,  to  Fernando  Mufioz,  one  of  The  Oolombian  Consol-General  in  New  York 

her  guards,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Rianzares,  is  Sefior  Miguel  Salgar.    The  American  Min- 

and  the  marriage  was  acknowledged  by  a  de-  ister  Resident  at  Bogota  is  the  Hon.  £.  Deich- 

cree  dated  October  18,  1844.  man. 

COLOMBIA  (EsTADOB  Ukidos  db  Colom-  The  Federal  army  comprises  in  time  of  peace 

bia),  an  independent  state,  occupying  the  north-  8,000  men;  and  in  time  of  war  each  State  is 

western  portion  of  South  America  and  the  held  to  furuish  a  contingent  of  one  per  cent, 

southeastern  portion  of  Central  America,  and  of  its  population. 

extending  from  latitude  12^  21'  north  to  1**  20'  Educational    interests   have  suffered   little 

south,  and  fron^  longitude  68^  52  to  88^0' west,  from    internecine  strife,  as  attested   by  the 

Its  boundaries  are :  on  the  north,  the  Carib-  steady  iucrease  in  the  number  of  schools : 

bean  Sea ;  on  the  northeast  and  east,  Vene-  1,625  primary  schools  were  officially  reported 

zuela;  on  the  southeast,  Brazil ;  on  the  south,  for  1877,  against  1,169  for  1875;  though  the 

Ecuador ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  Ocean  State  school  fund  for  the  latter  year  amounted 

and  Costa  Rica.    The  area  of  the  territory  of  to  $508,779,  while  that  of  the  former  did  not 

Colombia  has  been  estimated  at  rather  more  exceed  $880,017. 

than  600,000  square  miles,  400,000  of  which  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  amounts 

lie  to  the  north  of  the  equator.    The  republic  and  several  branches  of  the  national  revenue 

is  divided  into  nine  Federal  States  and  six  Ter-  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  August 

ritories,  and  its  population  is  about  8,000,000,  81,  1878 : 

including  uncivilized  Indians  to  the  number  of  rxvkmui. 

some  50,000.*  Cattoms $8,000,000 

The  principal  centem  of  population  are  the  I^SSS'S.b^iAiiiuii^yi:;.::::::  ''K 

valleys  of  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  and  Atrato         post-Offloe oo.ooo 

Rivers,  the  first  of  which  flows  through  seven         Ej'?'*^*** ^'Snn 

States  comprising  the  vast  central  region  of  the  NiS<miii"prop«rty!.\\\*.\\\*.*.*.'.\\* .*.'.' .'.".'.'.'      w^ooo 

country,  500  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  Cbareh  property . '. '. *. '. '. '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.',  '. '. ! *. !        tf^soo 

70  to  100  in  width.    It  w  the  great  highway         8^dri<» _^^ 

of  commerce  to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  navigated  ToUI $4,888,800 

from  Barranquilla  to  Honda,  a  distance  of  600  

miles,  by  steamers  of  from  50  to  200  tons,  the  xxpbndituri. 

property  of  private  companies.    The  mouth  of         Ministiy  ojjjjjjjj ; ^'SJ 

the  Magdalena  is  obstructed  by  bars,  and  a  rail-  ♦♦      ©f  Fimnoe.*.  *.!.*!'.!.*!!!.'.'!!.".!!!    i,i6ol48o 

road  fifteen  miles  in  length,  constructed  by  a  "      of  Wm-mmI  Mwtoe.... *.**.*.....    i'i88,ijo 

German  company  at  a  cost  of  $600,000,  con-  p^SitewoAs :::;:::::::::::::::::::::!  mi^ 

nects  the  bay  of  Sabanilla  with  the  town  of  Foreign  AflUnii *.!!!'.!'.'.'.!!!*.!.'! '.!.*!!.".       6sl700 

Barranquilla,  the  lower  limit  of  river  naviga-         KSi?5?r»::,VMU« JS*^ 

A-  rKi-     7t  -rr  11        •  i        x   J      i   •  PoMc  mttnicaoii 881,190 

tion.    The  Cauca  Valley  IS  an  elevated  plain         Pensioos. 118,290 

rising  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-         Poet-Offloe. *  <88,986 

level.    The  Atrato  Valley  is  generally  similar  toui $7,271,988 

to  that  of  the  Magdalena  in  its  topography. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  country  are  On  comparing  the  totals  of  the  foregoing 
coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  in-  tables,  a  deficit  of  $2,488,188  will  be  observed, 
digo,  maize,  mandioca,  and  cattle.  The  cli-  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes:  en- 
mate  varies  with  the  altitude  of  the  land;  the  hanced  expenditures  in  the  War  Department 
lowlands  yield  all  the  tropical  products ;  and  owing  to  the  late  revolution,  and  the  partial 
the  plateaus  and  slopes  of  the  Oolombian  An-  stagnation  of  foreign  commerce  while  the  dis- 
desj  those  of  sub-tropical  and  cold  climates.  turbance  lasted. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  The  national  debt  in  1878  was  as  follows : 

Julian  Triyillo,  inaugurated  April  1,  1878,  and         TwAgn  debt $io,8W;500 

the  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  roin-         Home  debt &,60^804 

isters  or  secretaries:  of  the  Interior  and  For-  .j.^^^                                      kisjmjBXA 
eign  Afifairs,  Dr.  F.  Zaldua;  of  Finance  and 

Public  Works,  Dr.  R.  Nufiez ;  of  the  Treasury  The  foreign  debt  incurred  during  the  war  of 
and  Credit,  Sefior  Camacho  Roldan ;  of  War  independence  was  consolidated  in  4^  per  cent, 
and  Marine,  Sefior  M.  Hurtado.  The  chief  bonds  in  1878,  and  a  convention  entered  into 
with  the  foreign  bondholders  whereby  month- 

tte''JtariS74«adi877.  meut  of  Colombia  to  the  bondholders'  agent 
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residing  at  Bogota.  In  spite  of  the  political 
disturbances  of  1876-'77,  the  intermption  of 
navigation  on  the  Magdalena  for  the  past  year, 
owing  to  an  unprecedented  drought,  and  the 
consequent  lull  in  the  export  trade,  the  month- 
ly payments  have  been  punctually  made  to 
the  agent ;  but,  as  they  did  not  reach  London 
in  time  for  the  payment  of  the  coupons,  the 
British  Minister  to  Colombia,  Robert  Bunch, 
£sq.,  who  was  then  in  London,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  £.  P. 
Bouverie,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Bondholders,  which  commends  the  fidelity  of 
Colombia's  representatives  and  the  sacr&ces 
tiiey  have  made  to  preserve  the  credit  and^ 
honor  of  the  country : 

LOHDOH,  «riMM  Qi  1878. 

The  MgU  Honorable  E.  P.  Bouvxbix  : 

Mr  DXAB  Sib  :  I  regret  to  find  that  some  misap- 
prehensioD  exists,  even  among  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  that  republic  with  ref- 
erence to  that  portion  of  its  external  debt  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  4i  per  cent,  loan  of  1878. 
Fomidin^  themselves  on  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  remittances  from  Bogota  have  been  for  some 
months  past  smaller  in  amount  than  the  convention 
of  1878  gives  the  bondholders  a  right  to  demand, 
many  persons  think  that  this  decrease  is  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Colombian  Treasurv  to  meet  its 
engagements ;  in  other  words,  that  the  bondhold- 
ers' agent,  Mr.  0*Leaiy,  does  not  send  larger  sums 
because  he  does  not  hmiself  receive  them.  As  this 
belief  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  as  much  ii^us- 
tlce  is  thereby  done  to  the  credit  of  Colombia,  1 
think  it  may  oe  satisfiiotory  to  you  to  learn  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  By  the  last  mail  Mr.  0*Leary 
writes  to  me  as  follows : 

**  To  the  bondholders  I  only  send  £3,000,  and  re- 
main with  a  balance  of  £22,000,  which  is  more  like- 
ly to  increase  than  to  diminish,  as  the  supply  of  bills 
decreases.  It  is  a  thin^  which  preys  on  my  mind : 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  6  per  cent,  premium,  ana 
bids  fair  to  reach  20  before  long.  The  detention  of 
this  money  will  delay  the  payment  of  the  coupons, 
and  the  delay  will  affect  prejudicially  the  credit  of 
this  country  at  the  verv  moment  when  it  ought  to 
be  the  highest,  oonsiaering  the  sacrifices  It  has 
made  and  is  niakinff  to  comply  with  its  engage- 
ments. If  you  are  In  London,  and  can  spare  toe 
time,  you  will  do  Colombia  a  service  by  impressing 
on  the  Council  the  necessity  of  explaining  matters 
to  the  public,  and  so  preventing  a  cause  entirely  be- 
yond human  control  from  damaging  the  credit  of 
the  country." 

As  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  O'Leary  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  honorable  behavior  of  Colombia  m 
the  matter  of  its  foreign  debt,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  simplest  manner  of  meeting  his  wishes  is  to 
trouble  yoU  with  this  letter.  1  have  been  a  witness 
myself  of  the  determination  of  the  various  Qovem- 
ments  of  Colombia  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  bond- 
holders. I  have  even  seen  their  money  put  away  in 
the  chest  to  wait  for  the  next  pay-day,  when  the 
Treasury  was  almost  empty,  and  everybody,  from 
the  President  down,  was  on  reduced  allowances,  and 
salaries  were  discounted  at  a  loss  of  26  per  cent. 

The  supply  of  hills  has  given  out,  chiefly  because 
the  drought  fVom  which  the  whole  world  has  suffered 
of  late  has  visited  Colombia  with  especial  severity. 
No  doubt  the  political  disturbances  of  the  last  half 
of  1876  and  beginning  of  1877  are  partly  to  blame 
for  the  decrease  of  the  exports,  but  this  cause  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  physical  one  of  a 
want  of  water  in  the  river. 

Perhaps  I  am  going  out  of  your  and  my  way  to 


trouble  you  with  thb  explanation,  but  I  like  to  say 
a  good  word  for  Colombia  when  I  can. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

BOBEBT  BUNCH. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1876- 
77  amounted  to  $14,477,897,  and  that  of  the 
imports  to  $7,828,928.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  value  and  destination  of  the  exports 
for  the  year  1876-76 : 

DKSTINATIOM.  V>Im. 

Oermany $2,672,228 

WestlndtoB 244,416 

BaenoB  Ayrei 4,000 

CoetoBica 2,49« 

ChiM 800 

Spain 16T 

Souador. 8,377 

United  States  of  Amarloa. 2,510,888 

United  SUteti  of  Colombia 116,284 

France .*...  2,869,624 

Holland 6,922 

OreatBrltstai 824,886 

Italy 4,268 

Peru 84^ 

Yenesoela 21,640 

Various 8,256,681 

Total $12,722|811 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same  year 
was  $6,709,109.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  foregoing  table  contains  an  item  of  $116,- 
284,  which,  as  it  stands  for  commodities  sent 
from  other  parts  of  the  republic  to  the  free 
Colombian  ports  of  Panam4  and  Oolon  (As- 
pin  wall),  would  properly  belong  to  tiie  coast- 
ing trade,  although  in  the  ministerial  report  it 
figures  as  here  given. 

The  principal  articles  of  export,  with  the 
quantities  and  value  of  those  shipped  from  the 
republic  in  the  year  1875-76,  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  table : 


ooiofODinis. 

Cotton,  kilogrammes 

Indigo.  "  

CaoatonoQe,  **  

Hides,  »♦  

CVjffee,  "  

Dlvldlvij       »»  

Gold  and  sOver  ooins 

Ores,  kilogrammes 

Oolddnst,    •*        

Gold  (Ingots) 

Gold  and  sUver  (Ingots) 

Cabinet  wood,  kilogrammes . . 

Predoua  stones 

(Xnohona^  kUognunmes 

Hats,  "  

Tobaooo  (leaf)    •*  

Tobaooo  (elaboratedX  kilo... 
Tagna  (vegetable  ivoiyX  kilo. 


QoMrtUiM. 

ValM. 

820,798 

|201,11S 

27,848 

62,992 

804.612 

174,579 

1,857,467 

.^^^ 

8,428,882 

1,168,828 

8,090,868 

97,619 

••••••• 

1,991,872 

456,466 

410,500 

184 

51,674 

428,828 

•  •••••  • 

822,724 

1,860,878 

40,471 

•■••••• 

40,000 

8,467,600 

2,088,008 

24,067 

180,880 

6,792,205 

2,109,626 

6.884 

20,820 

2,616,887 

804^16 

Of  tobacco,  Bremen,  by  far  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  that  article,  took  5,046,000  kilo- 
grammes, and  Hamburg  and  London  each  about 
270,000 ;  while  to  New  York  but  62,000  kilo- 
grammes  were  shipped.  New  York  took  of 
cinchona  some  2,820,000  kilogrammes,  and 
London  about  1,160,000.  Of  coffee,  928,000 
kilogrammes  were  sent  to  Hamburg,  624,000 
to  Bremen,  242,000  to  Havre,  464,000  to  Lon- 
don, and  948,000  to  New  York.  The  more 
important  shipments  of  cotton  were  to  the  fol- 
lowing ports:  Liverpool,  820,000  kilogrammes ; 
Havre,  201,000;  Bremen,  221,000;  Hamburg^ 
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87,000;  London,  12,000;  and  New  York,  20,- 
000. 

The  shipping  movements  at  all  save  the  free 
ports  (Panama  and  Aspinwall)  of  Colombia 
were  as  follows  in  the  year  1875-'76 : 


KNTEBXD. 


POBTS. 


BafiDftTentim. 

C6eata 

RioHMhft.. 

BloBado... 

Babftoina.... 

SaoteMirta. 

Tnniaoo.... 

SteaoMn... 
BalUiig 

Total 


LADBV. 


No.  of 
VMMk. 


77 

78 

•  • 

98 
85 
190 
89 
95 


095 


888 
818 


S95 


41,011 
88,840 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,517 

Mlt 
809,888 

88,988 
85,508 


887,788 


880,848 
47,140 


887,788 


nr  BiXLAar. 


No.  of 


4 
88 

•  • 

88 
8 
11 
51 
18 


188 


41 
97 


188 


Tom. 


50 
84,681 

•  •  •  • 

4,108 
45 

14,014 
1,868 


57,687 


41,488 
18,814 


57,687 


OLBABXD. 


LADUr. 

nr  BALLAST. 

FORTS. 

No.  of 
V«Mk. 

T^ 

No.  of 
VmhIi. 

T^ 

BoawTWitara. 

Ctartafftna ,,. 

78 
84 

•  • 

118 
81 

171 
98 

108 

40,008 
07,887 

•  •  •  •  • 

11,888 

1,018 

198,690 

81,868 

88,890 

10 
88 

•  • 

16 

8 

85 

58 

9 

808 
87,688 

OAonta 

Bio  Haeha 

679 

BloSaoio 

Babanllla. 

78 

11,087 

90,066 

1,809 

Santa  Marta 

TanuMO 

577 

858,440 

168 

71,894 

BteauMrt 

885 
898 

818,865 
89,575 

58 
99 

60,890 
10,404 

dalBng  toomU 

Total 

5n 

808,440 

158 

71,294 

The  most  recent  official  returns  relating  to 
railways,  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  are  those  re- 
corded in  the  ^*  Annual  OydopsBdia^'  for  1876. 

Among  the  latest  official  acts  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Parra,  immediately  before  transferring  the 
reins  of  government  to  his  successor,  Generid 
Trajillo,  was  the  approval  of  a  contract  drawn 
up  between  Sefior  Enstorgio  Salgar,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  duly  authorized 
party  of  the  first  part,  and,  as  party  of  the 
other  part,  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse,  chief  of  the 
aoientifio  exploring  expedition  of  the  Isthmus 
in  1876,  1877;  and  1878,  Member  and  Delegate 
of  the  Oommittee  of  Direction  of  the  Oivil  In- 
ternational Interoceanic  Oanal  Society,  pre- 
sided over  by  General  Etienne  Tftrr.  The 
more  important  clauses  of  this  contract  are  as 
follows : 


I.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  ooncedes  to  Mr.  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyae,  who 
aooepta,  in  the  name  of  the  Civil  International  Inter- 
oceaoio  Canal  Society,  represented  by  their  Com* 
mJttee  of  Direction,  the  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
execution  ao^sB  its  territory,  and  for  the  excavating 


of  A  canal  between  the  two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  Said  canal  may  be  constructed  without  re- 
strictive stipulations  of  any  character. 

This  concession  is  made  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  The  duration  of  the  privilege  shall  be  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  in  which 
the  canal  shall  be  opened  wholly  or  ^rtially  to  pub- 
lic serrice,  or  when  the  erantees  begm  to  realise  the 
tolls  upon  commeroe  ana  navigation. 

8.  From  the  date  of  approbation  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  of  the  present  contract  for  the  ooening  of 
the  Interoceanic  Canal,  the  Government  of  tne  Bepub- 
lic  can  not  construct  by  itself,  or  concede  to  any  com- 
pany or  individual,  under  what  title  soever,  the  right 
to  construct  another  oanal  across  Colombian  ter- 
ritory, which  shall  put  in  communication  the  two 
oceans.  If  the  mntees  wish  to  construct  a  railway 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  canal,  the  Government  (saving 
existing  riffhts)  can  not  concede  to  anv  other  com- 
pany or  in£vidual  the  riffht  to  establisn  another  in- 
teroceanic railroad,  nor  <^  so  itself,  during  the  time 
conceded  for  the  construction  and  use  of  the  canal. 

8.  The  necessary  studies  of  the  ground  and  route 
for  the  line  of  the  canal  shall  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
the  mntees,  by  an  International  Commission  of  in- 
dividuals and  competent  engineers,  in  which  two 
Colombian  engineers  shall  take  part.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  the  general  route  of  the  canal, 
and  inform  the  Colombian  Government  directly,  or 
their  diplomatic  agents  in  the  United  States  or  Eu- 
rope, at  latest,  in  1881,  unless  extreme  necessity, 
clearlv  proved,  should  prevent.  The  report  shiul 
include,  in  duplicate,  the  sdentiflc  labors  executed, 
and  aa  estimate  of  the  projected  work. 

4.  The  grantees  will  have  then  a  period  of  two 
years  to  form  a  universal  stock  company  which  shall 
take  charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  undertake  the 
work  of  the  construction  of  the  canal.  This  term 
will  be  counted  from  the  date  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

6.  The  canal  shall  be  finished  and  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  public  within  the  twelve  years  imme- 
diately following  the  time  of  the  orfj^ization  of  the 
company  to  undertake  its  construction ;  but  the  ex- 
ecutive power  is  authorised  to  grant  a  further  maxi- 
mum term  of  six  yeara,  if,  in  an  extreme  case,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  company,  and  after  one  third  part 
of  the  canal  is  built,  inev  should  recognise  the  im- 
possibility of  finishing  the  work  in  the  said  twelva 
years. 

6.  The  oanal  shall  have  the  length,  depth,  and  all 
other  conditions  necessary  in  order  tuat  sailinf?  vea- 
sels  and  steamers  of  140  metres  long,  a  maximum 
beam  of  16  metres,  and  drawine  8  metres  of  water, 
shall,  with  lowered  topmasts,  be  able  to  paaa  tha 
canal.  .  .  . 

Art.  II.  Within  the  term  of  twelve  months  reck- 
oned from  the  time  at  which  the  International  Com- 
mission shsU  have  presented  the  result  of  its  definite 
studies,  the  grantees  will  deposit  in  the  bank  or 
banks  of  London  which  the  national  executive  pow- 
er may  designate  the  sum  of  760,000  francs  as  securi- 
ty for  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  deposit  shall 
be  made  in  certificates  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Colom- 
bia at  the  current  price  in  the  market  on  the  day  of 
delive^.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  canal  the  amount 
deposited  as  security  will  remain  to  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury  to  indemnify  the  National  Government  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  edifices  for 
the  use  of  public  offices. 

Art.  IIL  Should  the  route  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  pass  to  the 
west  or  north  of  the  imaginary  straight  line  which 
ioins  Cape  Tiburon  with  Garaonin^  Point,  the  frran- 
tees  must  arrange  amicably  with  the  Panam&  Bail- 
road  Company,  or  pay  an  indemnity  which  shall  be 
established  by  the  terms  of  the  law  46  of  August  16, 
1867,  ^*  which  approves  the  contract  celebrated  July 
5, 1867,  reformatory  of  that  of  the  16th  of  April,  1860, 


oonoemlDK  the  construction  of  ■  raUrowl  (Vom  on*  An.  VI.  The  mtranoe  of  the  canal  tbill  be  rigor' 

ocean  to  tlie  other  bf  the  laihmua  of  Panami."  .  .  ,  oual/ prohibited  to  thewar-veaaelBofbelligtreiitna- 

Abt.V.  TbeKovtrrnrneiitorthaRepiiblicdecliirfe  tiona,  acd  vboae  deitiiiitian  uucifeatt  their  ioten- 

neutral  for  all  time  llie  porli  at  either  extreme  of  tion  to  Cake  part  in  hoetilitlca. 

the  canal,  and  the  waters  of  Ibo  aamt,  from  eea  to  Airr.  VII.  The  Rrunteea  will  enjoy  tbe  right,  dnl^ 

aes;  and  conaequentl;,  in  caee  of  war  between  other  ini;  all  the  time  of  the  poisesaion  ol  the  privilege,  to 

natiana  or  between  an;  nation  and  Colombia,  the  make  use  of  the  port*  at  the  eilremitieaorthe  canal, 

tranait  of  the  canal  ahall  not  be  interrupted  for  that  aawell  aa  intermediate  pointa,  for  [he  anchorage  and 

reason.     Any  gbip  whatever  ahall  be  free  to  navigate  repair  of  sbipa,  and  tlie  loading,  depoaitinjr,  Irana- 

the  canal,  without  distinction,  exclueion,  or  prefer-  fcrrinn,  or  diBembarkineofmerehaDdiie,     Tfaeportt 

aQca  of  peraoua  or  nationalitiea,  by  virtue  of  pavinff  of  the  canal  phall  be  open  and  Iree  for  the  oommenx 

the  tolla,  and  tbe  observance  of  the  rulea  eetabliahod  of  all  nationa,  and  no  import  duties  ohall  be  recov- 

b;  Ihe  Oompanr,  for  tbe  use  of  paid  oanal  and  it!  de-  ered  except  on  merrbandioe  deatined  to  be  intro- 

pandenoiea.    Foreign  troopa  are  cicoepted,  and  oan  duoedfor  conaumption  in  other  parte  of  tiie  republic 

net  pasa  nilbout  the  permiaaion  of  CoDgreae.  The  aaid  porta  ahall  in  eoniequence  bo  open  for  iof 
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portatlons  firom  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  free  from  politioal  influenoes.    The  oompanj  shall 

ouatom-houseB  and  guards  which  the  Government  take  the  name  of  **  The  Universal  Interoccanic  Canal 

may  judge  convenient  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  Company"  ;  its  residence  shall  be  fixed  in  Bogota, 

merchandise  destined  for  other  portions  of  the  re-  New  York.  London,  or  Paris,  at  the  election  of  the 

public  shall  be  established,  to  prevent  the  practice  grantees;  branch  omces  may  be  established  wherever 

of  smuggling.  .  .  .  necessary ;  its  contracts,  shares,  bonds,  and  the  titlen 

Abt.  aI.  The  passengers,  money,  precious  met-  which  belong  to  it,  shall  never  be  subjected  b^  the 
als,  merchandise,  and  articles  and  effects  of  all  class-  Government  of  Colombia  to  any  charge  for  registry, 
es  transported  by  the  oanal,  shall  also  be  exempt  emission,  stamps,  nor  any  analogous  chaige,  upon 
from  all  duties.  The  same  exemption  is  extended  the  sale  or  transfer  of  these  shares  and  bonds,  or  on 
to  all  articles  and  merchandise,  for  interior  or  exte-  any  profits  accruing  on  the  same.  .  .  . 
rior  trade,  stored  according  to  the  conditions  stipu-  Art.  XXI.  The  grantees,  or  those  who  in  the  fu- 
lated  with  the  company,  in  their  storehouses  and  ture  shall  succeed  them  in  their  rights,  ma^  trans- 
stations,  fer  those  rights  to  other  capitalists  or  financial  oom- 

Abt.  XII.  The  ships  which  wish  to  pass  through  panics ;  but  it  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  cede  or 

the  canid  shall  present  in  the  port  of  the  terminus  nprpothecate  them,  by  any  title,  to  any  nation  or  for- 

at  which  they  arrive  their  respective  registers  and  sign  government. 

other  sailing  documents,  prescribed  by  tlie  law  and  Art.  XXII.  The  grantees^  or  those  who  may  rep- 
public  treaties,  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  navi-  resent  them,  may  forfeit  their  acquired  rights  under 
gate  without  hindrance.     The  vessels  which  have  the  following  circumstances : 

not  said  papers,  or  which  shall  refuse  to  present        1.  If  they  do  not  dei>osit,  within  the  term  stipu- 

them,  may  oe  detained,  and  proceeded  against  ao-  lated,  the  amount  required  as  security  for  the  ex^ 

cording  to  law.  .  .  .  cution  of  the  work. 

Abt.  XIV.  As  an  indemnity  to  the  grantees  for        2.  If  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  years  allowed  for 

the  cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera-  the  construction  of  the  oanal  the  works  are  not  be* 

tiozi,  which  are  at  their  expense,  they  shall  have  gun.    In  this  case  the  companv  loses  the  sum  de> 

during  all  the  period  of  this  privilege  the  exclusive  posited  as  a  guarantee,  the  whicn  will  remain  to  the 

right  to  establish,  and  to  receive  for  the  passage  of  credit  of  the  republic. 

the  oanal  and  the  porta  dependent  upon  it,  imposts        8.  If  at  the  termination  of  the  period  fixed  by 

for  lighthouses,  anchorage,  transit,  navigation,  re-  paragraph  5  of  Article  I.  the  canal  is  not  navigable. 

ftairs,  pilotage,  towincr,  haulintr,  and  stor&B^  under        4.  If  the  prescriptions  of  Article  XXI.  are  not 

he  tariff  which  they^  shall  establish,  and  which  maj  complied  with. 

be  modified  at  any  time  under  the  following  oondi-       6.  If  the  service  of  the  oanal  shall  be  interrupted 

iions :  for  more  than  six  months,  except  in  an  extreme  case. 

I.  These  imposts  shall  be  levied  without  excep-        In  oases  2,  8, 4,  and  5,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 

lion  or  favor  npon  all  ships,  in  identical  conditions,  shall  decide  whether  the  privilege  has  been  forfeited 

i.  The  tarin  shall  be  puolished  four  months  be-  or  not. 
fore  it  is  put  into  effect,  in  the  ^*  Diario  Ofilcial ''  of        Art.  XXV.  The  enterprise  of  the  canal  shall  be 

the  Government,  as  well  as  in  the  capitals  and  prin-  considered  of  public  benefit, 
oipalcommeroial  ports  of  the  countries  interested.  Abt.  XXVI.  This  contract,  which  will  serve  as 

8.  The  principal  tolls  which  shall  be  collected  on  a  substitute  for  the  dispositions  of  Law  88  of  May 

Teasels  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  ten  francs  for  26, 1S76,  and  the  clauses  of  the  contract  oelebrated 

each  cubic  metre  resulting  from  the  multiplication  on  the  2dth  of  May  of  the  same  year,  shall  be  sub- 

of  the  principal  dimension  of  the  submerged  portion  mitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the 

of  the  ship  in  transit  (length,  breadth,  and  depth). . . .  Union,  and  the  definite  acceptance  of  the  Congress 

6.  Special  tolls  for  navigation  shall  be  reduced  in  of  the  nation, 
proportion  to  the  exoess,  when  the  net  profits  de-        In  witness  whereof  they  sign  the  present  in  Bogo- 

Tired  from  it  shall  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  upon  the  t4  on  the  20th  of  March,  1878. 
capital  employed  in  the  enterprise.  ED8T0BGI0  SALGAB. 

Abt.  X  v.  As  a  compensation  for  the  rights  and  LUCIEN  N.  B.  WYSE. 
•xemptions  which  are  conferred  upon  the  grantees        Bogota,  Mareh  28, 1878. 
br  this  contract,  the  Government  of  the  Bepublio        Approved :  The  President  of  the  Union, 
snail  e^joy  a  participation  eoual  to  five  per  cent,  of  AQOILEO  PABBA. 
the  gross  product  which  shall  accrue  to  the  enter-        The  Seoretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Ap- 
prise, according  to  the  tariff  which  shall  be  fixed  faira,                                EUSTOEGIO  SALGAB. 
upon  by  the  company. 

Abt.  XVI.  The  grantees  are  authorized  to  require        Toward  the  end  of  1878  the  political  state 

payment  in  advance  of  any  charges  which  they  may.  of  the  coantry  was  reported  as  exceedingly 

estabUsh.  Nine  tenths  of  these  charges  shaU  be  made  gatiafactory.    The  September  elections  in  Oun- 

Wable  in  gold,  and  only  the  remaining  tenth  part  dinamaroa  had  resulted  in  a  majority  in  the 

shall  be  payable  in  silver  of  twenty-five  grammes  of  "»"«*"«"»,  "»^  *'^"*''^^»"  «  »""j^     j        ^ 

a  fineness  of  900.  Assembly  in  favor  or  the  National  Govem- 

Abt.  XVII.  The  ships  infringing  the  rules  estab-  ment;  while  those  in  Boyacd  had  retnmed  bnt 
lished  by  the  company  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  two  members  for  the  opposition.  The  eleo- 
which  said  company  shall  embody  in  its  statotos,  ^ions  in  Santander  had  been  acknowledged  by 
and  of  which  It  shall  give  notice  to  the  public  simul-  ^x,^  j^*^^„^^^  4.^  v^  „«,  «.^yi:*4^«*ki  ^^Anr^rJi. 
uneously  with  ite  tariff.  If  they  refusS  to  pay  said  ^^«  doetrtnarioB  to  be  an  additional  tnamph 
fine,  or  furnish  sufficient  security,  they  may  be  de-  for  the  new  administration, 
tained,  and  proceeded  against  according  to  law.  The  A  law  was  passed  by  the  Colombian  Con- 
same  proceedings  may  be  observed  for  the  damages  gress  on  July  6,  1878,  anthorizing  the  appro- 
they  may  have  occasioned.                        ,    v  „  v^  priation  of  $25,000  and  $5,000  respectively  to 

Abt.  XVIII.  If  the  opening  of  a  canal  shall  be  f^  «^^i:«j  .•JTiv^i^-if^*  ♦!;«  ^^«.«i^««,««f  ^#  ♦i,^ 

deemed  financially  possible,  tlTe  grantees  are  author-  ^  AVV^od  n  behalf  of  the  development  of  the 

ised  to  form,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  agncultnral  interests  of  the  republic,  m  acoom- 

Colombian  (iovemment,  and  in  the  time  agreed  upon,  ance  with  sentiments  expressed  by  President 

a  universal  joint-stock  company,  which  shall  under-  Trujillo  in  his  message  of  May  last  respecting 

take  the  execution  of  the  work,  taking  ch^^^^  ^j,^  establishment  of  gardens  for  the  aocli- 
financial  arrangements  which  may  be  needed.    As  a*     *•  r  *v  •       4     ^  •-  *u^  ^:*;/v-   ^# 

this  enterprise  is  essentially  intefnational  and  eco-  matization  of  the  quina-tree  in  the  cities  of 

nomio,  it  is  understood  that  it  shall  always  be  kept  Bogota  and  Popayan. 
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COLORADO.  The  State  election  occurred  "l^o  tli»t  the  €k>veniinent  shall  iisne  to  the  deposit- 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  It  was  for  ^^one^?J[„d"!il''de^Si^ 
the  choice  of  a  member  of  Congress  and  State  gl^^endmrnts  tSXTu^e?  bill  pi^  ^  Con- 
officers.  The  Democratic  Convention  for  toe  rress.  because  they  have  enabled  the  Secretarv  of 
nomination  of  candidates  was  held  at  Pueblo  tke  Treasury  to  entireljr  oontrol  the  coinage  of  silver 
on  July  17th,  and  was  permanently  organized  and  to  hoard  the  same  in  the  Treaauiy  vaulu,  to  the 

by  the  choice  of  M.  i  Gerry  a«  chairman.  ''*a°A°9J:t!'r'^rh°,^t4SSrif  reUef  «d 

The  foUowmg  platform  was  adopted :  ^g  ^^^  of  juatioe  to  the  business  and  laboring  classes, 

The  Democracy  of  Colorado,  in  presenting  their  ^e  demand  • 

eandidates  to  the  people  for  their  suffhiges,  solemnly  ,   1-    The  repeal  of  the  resumption  act,  and   the 

renew  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  lawful  hberation  of  the  com  hoarded  m  the  Trca- 

Union,  and  affirm  the  following  as  the  cardinal  prin-  ^^^'^        ...        -  ^  .     ,  «          ,      , 

oiples  of  the  Democratic  faith :  2.  The  substitution  of  United  States  lef(al-tender 

A  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  with  all  Pftper  for  national-bank  notes,  and  iu  pennanent 

its  amendments ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  ovey  the  reCstablishment  as  the  sole  paper  money  oi  the  ooun- 

military  power;  acompfete  severance  of  Church  and  try,  to  be  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  Gov- 

State ;  the  equaUty  of  all  citizens  before  the  law :  emment  and  of  legal  tender  with  coin,  the  amount 

opposition  to  all  subsidies,  monopolies,  and  class  leg-  of  »?«}» iBsues  to  be  so  regulated  by  legislation  or  or- 

islstion ;  the  preservation  of  the  public  lands  for  the  f^^  1«^, »«  to  give  the  people  assurance  ot  sUbihty, 

bona  fi&t  settler ;  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  p  "**  volume  ot  the  currency  and  consequent  stabu- 

the  common- school  svstem;  and  unrestricted  home  ity  of  value. 

rule  under  the  Constitution  to  the  citizens  of  every  *•  It  is  the  exclusive  right  and  duty  of  Congress 

State  in  the  American  Union.  to  fnmish  to  the  people  of  the  country  then*  circo- 

Betohid,  That  every  honest  voter  should  approve  l«ting  medium,  whether  the  same  be  gold,  sUver,  or 

the  investigation  and  thorough  exposure  of  the  mon-  P«P«r ;  and  it  should  always  maintain  Uie  vahie  of 

strous  frauds  by  which  the  will  of  the  American  »uch  currency  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade, 

people,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  was  set  aside,  The  ftiU  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  should 

and^  their  choice  for  President  and  Vice-President  he  pledged  to  maintain  whatever  currency  it  may 

deprived  of  the  high  offices  to  which  they  were  ftimish,  of  equal  value  and  of  eoual  power, 

elected ;  and  while  we  discUiim  any  purpose  of  in-  *•  No  further  increase  m  the  bonded  debt,  and  no 

terfering  with  the  title  of  the  fraudulent  President  ft»rther  sale  of  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  coin  for  re- 

(made  valid  by  the  order  of  Congress),  to  the  end  Bumption  purposes.                           i.,.    j  v    u     v 

that  such  grave  crimes  against  the  Constitution  and  ^*  ^  gradual  extinction  of  the  puolio  deot  by  the 

laws  of  the  land  may  be  rendered  impossible  hi  the  redemption  of  the  interest-bearing  portion  there<^ 

future  and  their  perpetrators  made  in&mous  for  [n  such  curren^  as  the  law  will  pemji^-in  United 

ever,  we  demand  that  such  investigation  be  fair  and  Stotes  notes  where  coin  is  not  demanded  by  the  let- 

•earching,  and  the  authors  of  the  crimes  be  held  to  *«r  of  *h«  )ft^»  «»d  in  silver  equally  with  gold  wher- 

a  ftiU  accounUbility  under  the  law  for  their  criminal  ^^^^  ooin  is  reqmred. 

motion.  ^'  ^  i^gi<l  eoonomy  in  the  management  of  our  own 


legishtion  of  the  moneyed  power,  eifected  through  „-?*»^»  That  the  employment  of  the  annv  of  the 
the  agency  of  the  BepubUcSsn  party  in  Congress ;  P""^  8t*^»»  «»o«P^  *o  execute  the  laws  andinain- 
that  by  the  demonetization  of  silver,  the  enartment  tain  tl,e  public  peace,  U  contrary  to  and  destructive 
of  the  resumption  law,  the  retirement  and  de^truc-  ot  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  we  express 
tion  of  legal-tender  notes,  the  exchange  of  bonds  our  gratitude  to  the  present  Congress  for  the  law 
originally  redeemable  in  greenbacks  for  those  which  ""king  it  illegal  and  punishable  by  fine  and  impns- 
(under  the  law)  are  to  be  redeemed  in  coin,  and  the  onment  to  uae  the  anny  as  a  pomt  «>»i*a^widioul 
maintenance  of  the  national  banking  system,  this  ^^  express  authonty  of  statute  or  of  the  Conatitu- 
same  moneyed  power  have  prostratea  labor,  bank-  **on.  ^^ 
rupted  merchanU,  robbed  widows  and  orphans,  filled  .  ^^ohed,  That  we  condemn  the  extjavagranee  and 
our  poor-houses  with  paupers,  transformed  industri-  moompetence  of  the  late  Bepubhcan  Legislature,  as 
ous  men  into  tramps  and  outcasts,  and  filched  from  exhibited  m  the  unneoeBsary  and  extraoidinary 
real  estate  and  personal  property  (all  over  the  land)  >enrth  of  its  session,  and  the  bmiglmg  and  hiooin- 
more  than  one  half  of  what  ought  to  be  the  minimum  prehenaible  kws  wh  ch  it  enacte^  And  we  further 
Y§}ue  condemn  the  Republican  State  officials  for  their  at- 
BUohed,  That  unequal  taxation  is  a  plam  viola-  *«"P*»  «nd«  the  guise  of  equalizing  taxes,  to  add 
tlon  of  the  ftindamental  law  of  right,  and  no  repub-  millions  of  dollars  to  the  assessed  value  of  property 
lican  form  of  government  can  long  endure  under  ownedby  our  citizens,  which  was  the  subject  of  tmxa- 
which  the  property  of  one  class  is  entirely  exempt  ^on.  ,  ^  _,  ^  .  ^  .  .  .  . ,  ,  .. 
from  taxation.  whUe  that  of  others  must  bear  all  the  ^Ji»ohid,  That  a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  wlver 
burdens ;  and  we  denounce  as  tyrannical  and  unjust  "bould  ot  once  be  establinhed  in  Colorado ;  and  we 
In  the  extreme  the  action  of  the  Bepublican  party,  most  heartily  commend  the  energetic  and  unremit- 
by  which  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  in  natinnal  *»"«  ^J^J^^^  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  our  mem- 
bonds  have  been  exempt  from  taxation,  while  every  her  of  Congress,  to  procure  the  esUbUshment  of  such 
^  other  species  of  property  must  be  tsxed  for  their  °"°*  i*  our  State, 
protection.  Thomas  M.  Patterson  was  renominated  for 

««^!^kJ  wfc5'-\^%''''^  business  enter-  Congress,  and  W.  A.  H.  Loveland  was  nomi- 

pnses  can  be  checked  m  their  downward  course,  an         ^  j  ]»      r\       r     t  •     4.^..^.*«.  /i.^«««««« 

fnorease  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  imperatively  Ji?*^^  ^^i^^Y^^^^J  ^^T  L»e«tenant.Govenior, 

required ;  that,  as  one  measure  for  the  end  sought,  Thomas  M.  Field  ;  for  Secretary  of  btate,  J.  b. 

we  demnnd  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  Wheeler ;  for  State  Treasnrer,  Nelson  Hallock ; 

so  that  the  owners  of  bullion  may  at  pleasure  have  for  State  Auditor,  John  H.  Harrison;  for  At- 

iTn""'^  If fl^ ^^"^^  "iTJ"^ ^?^l^Uu^ ^H °V°** ""^  torney-General,  Caldwell  Teaman, 

the  United  States,  and,  without  further  interference  ^-vt^j'j  ^vuvi»i,  x/cm^tt^**  *^i.uj«^ 

upon  the   part  of  the  Government,  circulate  the  The  Repnbboan  State  Convention  assembled 

same  in  the  channels  of  tnde  and  commerce ;  and  at  Denver  on  August  7th,  and  was  organized 
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bj  the  choice  of  James  P.  Maxwell  as  chair-  and  advantage,  in  aid  of  the  oonstractlon  of  irrigat- 

man.    The  foUo wing  pUtform  was  adopted :  '"f q^*^  ^^^  ^ti*'^*^^*^*  through  the  minend  re- 

The  Bepablieana  of  Colorado,  in  convention  w-  11.  That  we  accept  the  reiumption  of  specie  pay- 

sembled,  do  hereby  declare  and  resolve :  meats  as  practically  accomplished,  and   denounce 

1.  That  the  American  people  are  one  people ;  that  the  fraudulent  practices  of  tne  Democratic  party  in 
the  Amerioaa  States  are  a  nation,  the  sovereignty  of  now  making  war  on  the  resumption  of  specie  pav- 
whose  Government  is  supreme.  ments,  after  declaring,  in  1872  and  1876,  that  toe 

2.  We  demand  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  same  ought  to  be  brought  about  at  the  earliest  prac- 
law.  that  equal  justice  shall  oe  done  to  all,  and  Cd-  ticableperiod. 

pecial  privileges  conferred  on  none.  12.  That  the  army  and  navy  of  the  nation  have 

8.  That  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  earned  for  themselves  the  admiration  and  crratitude 

country  and  the  Government,  no  subsidies  in  money,  of  everv  true  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  that  they 

bonds,  public  lands,  endorsement,  or  pledges  of  the  should  be  maintained  in  efficiency,  and  in  such  force 

public  credit,  should  ba  granted  bv  Congress  to  asso-  as  to  protect  the  nation  from  attack  without,  and 

ciations  or  corporations  engnged  in  private  enter-  from  commotion,  treason^nd  rebellion  within;  and 

prises,  and  that  strict  economy  is  demanded  in  the  we  condemn  the  present  Democratic  House  in  seek- 

administration  of  public  affiurs,  both  State  and  na-  ing  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  both,  especially  while 

tional.  our  bretliren  and  their  wives  and  children  are  being 

4.  That  it  is  the  primary  and  sacred  duty  of  the  ruthlessly  murdered  by  savages  in  the  northwestern 
nationtil  Government  to  protect  and  maintain  every  territory  of  the  nation. 

citisen  in  all  his  civil,  political,  and  public  rights;  18.  Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 

and  uadl  this  principle  of  the  Constitution  is  cheer-  couHtitutes  one  of  the  great  industries  of  our  coun^, 

fully  obeyed,  and,  if  need  be,  vigorously  enforced,  and  we  are  largely  interested  in  everything^  which 

the  work  of  the  Republican  party  is  unfinished,  increases  the  demand  therefor,  we  declare  it  to  be 

The  Republican  partv  is  committed  to  unremitting  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  increase  the 

efforts  to  secure  aU  the  legitimate  beneficial  results  coinage  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  especiallv  de- 

of  the  late  civil  war,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  dare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  without  delay, 

equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  untrammeled  suffrage,  to  establish  one  or  more  coinage  mints  in  Colorado, 

and  the  redemption  of  every  pledge  made  by  the  whereby  the  production  of  our  own  mines  can  be 

Government  to  those  who  furnished  the  means  or  put  into  circulation  here,  without  the  expense  and 

gave  their  services  to  save  the  Union.  annoyance  of  first  shipping  our  bullion  east  for  coin- 

5.  That  we  recognize  the  fact  that  while  in  Colo-  age  and  then  back  again  for  use. 

rado,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  industry,  labor  is  14.  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  growing  tenden- 
well  rewarded,  and  the  laborer  still  found  **  worthy  cy  of  great  and  powerful  corporations  to  consolidate 
of  his  hire,"  yet  in  many  other  sections  of  the  coun-  tneir  capital  and  influence,  in  order  to  shut  out  com- 
try  aU  branches  of  industry — manufacturing,  mechan-  petition  on  the  great  lines  of  trade  and  travel,  and 
ical,  and  mining — are  at  this  time  greatly  depressed ;  thus  leave  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  merciless  spec- 
and  we  deprecate  any  legislation  that  in  its  nature  ulators  and  unscrupulous  but  aspiring  politicians, 
must  further  unsettle  values  and  bring  the  labor  of  16.  That  we  also  view  with  alarm  the  action  of  the 
America  in  competition  with  the  ill-paid  labor  of  the  present  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  seat- 
Old  World ;  and  since  it  is  now  necessary  to  raise  a  me  a  man  as  a  member  of  that  body  who  had  not  re- 
large  part  of  our  national  revenues  by  a  tariff  on  im-  ceived,  under  the  forms  of  law  or  otherwise,  the  eo- 
ports,  we  demand  such  duties  on  those  imports  as  dorsement  of  the  people  of  his  district.  We  declare 
shall  afford  the  greatest  protection  to  American  labor  the  act  a  gross  outrage  upon  a  free  people,  subversive 
and  productions,  yet  not  be  a  burden  on  the  con-  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  popular  govem- 
sumer.  ment ;  an  act  done  in  violation  of  nght,  justice,  and 

6.  That  the  General  Government  should  provide  law,  in  a  partisan  spirit,  to  accomplisn  partisan  ends, 
and  be  responsible  for  honest  national  money,  rnf-  and  one  whi<^  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned 
ficient  for  all  the  Icfifitimate  needs  of  the  country,  by  everv  honorable  man,  by  every  patriot  and  every 
with  gold,  silver,  ana  paper  equal  in  value,  and  alike  lover  of  popular  institutions. 

receivable  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  The  in-  16.  That  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  by  becoming  a 
tereet-bearing  debt  of  the  nation  snould  be  as  soon  partv  to  this  great  fhind  and  outrage  perpetrated  up- 
as possible  reconverted  into  a  popular  loan,  repre-  on  the  people,  and  in  accepting  a  seat  in  the  House 
aented  b^  small  bonds,  or  notes  within  the  reach  of  at  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  and  partisan  minority 
every  citizen.  in  that  body  to  which  he  was  in  no  sense  entitled, 

7.  That  the  national  honor  and  credit  alike  de-  and  against  the  expressed  wish  of  the  people  of  Colo- 
mand  that  the  national  debt  be  held  sacred,  to  be  rado,  nas  forfeited  their  respect  and  confidence,  and 
paid  as  agreed  upon  at  the  time  such  debt  was  con-  has  well  earned  for  himself  the  contempt  of  all  honor 
tracted.  able  and  high-minded  men. 

8.  That  we  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Republi-  17.  That  we  commend  to  our  State  government 
can  Senate  in  attempting  to  make  greenbacks  re-  our  system  of  tree  schools,  and  all  our  educational 
oeivable  in  payment  of  Government  dues,  and  we  interests,  which  should  be  preserved,  fostered^  and 
denounce  the  action  in  the  Democratic  House  in  de-  built  up  with  a  faithfiil  care  and  a  generous  hber- 
feating  that  measure.  ality. 

9.  That  while  we  demand  rigid  economjr  on  the  18.  That  the  legislation  of  the  nation  should  be 
part  of  the  Government,  both  State  and  national^  in  such  as  to  promote  both  the  interests  of  capital  and 
their  expenditures,  and  such  reduction  of  taxation  labor;  that  we  are  opposed  to  sumptuary  laws  and 
aa  may  be  consistent  therewith,  we  denounce  the  laws  in  the  interest  of  any  special  class,  and  demand 
action  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  thatleflrislationbeintheinterestof  the  whole  people, 
in  withholdinff  proper  and  necessary  appropriations  19.  That  we  protest  against  the  payment  bv  the 
under  the  specious  cry  of  "  economy  "  and  "  reform,"  national  Government  of  tne  millions  of  rebel  claims 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  detriment  of  the  ser-  alreadv  presented,  and  the  billions  more  to  be  pre- 
vice,  as  the  veriest  claptrap,  conclusively  proved  by  senteo,  if  a  precedent  is  once  established  by  the 
their  making  good  the  deficits  in  a  suoceedinfr  Con-  payment  of  one  dollar  of  these  claims — claims  that 
gress  by  deficiency  bills,  a  piece  of  trickery  unwor-  are  at  once  illegal,  presumptuous,  and  imnudent. 
thy  the  legislation  of  a  great  and  free  country.  20.  Lastly,  we  affirm  our  unfaltering  raith  in  the 

10.  That  the  arid  lands  of  Colorado,  like  the  principles,  the  patriotism,  and  the  political  honesty 
swamp-lands  of  other  States,  should  be  donated  by  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  its  preeminent  fit- 
the  General  Government  to  the  State,  for  its  benefit  ness  over  all  other  parties  to  administer  the  govern* 
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Tn0nt  of  both  the  State  and  the  nation  wisely  and  the  Gonatitotion,  and  to  be  iized  by  said  Conatitu- 

well ;  and  in  evidence  thereof,  we  hereby  pledge  our-  tional  Convention ;  and  till  inch  State  offloers  are 

selves  to  do  oor  utmost  both  to  advance  Its  principIeB  elected  and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the 

and  eleot  its  nominees.  Constitution,  the  Territorial  officers  shall  continue  to 

21.  That  in  Governor  Routt  the  Convention  recog-  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
nizes  an  executive  who  has  faithfliUyf  honestly,  and 

well  discharv^ed  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  ana  has        In  the  month  of  Angnst,  1876,  Colorado  was 

thus  gained  for  himself  what  this  Convention  cheer-  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.     Upon  the 

of "L'peo^  o1  {hS'Star""'*""*  ""*  *'  "'^'*"  tl^fd  day  of  October  of  that  year  a  Represen- 

tative  to  the  Forty-fonrth  CoDgress  was  eleot- 

The  nominatious  were  as  follows :  for  Con-  ed,  and  at  the  same  time  votes  were  cast  for  a 

gress,  James  B.  Belford;  for  Governor,  F.  W.  Representative  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress. 

Pit  kin ;   for  Lientenant-Govemor,  H.  A.  "W.  Mr.  Belford  at  that  time  received  a  migority  of 

Tabor ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  M.  H.  Meldram ;  votes  thus  cast    On  the  7th  day  of  November 

for  Treasurer,  U.  8.  Culver ;  for  Auditor,  E.  K.  of  the  same  year  an  election  was  held  in  the 

Stimson ;  for  Attorney-General,  C.  W.  Wright.  State  for .  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  at  which 

The  Greenback  State  Convention  assembled  Mr.  Patterson  received  a  majority  of  votes, 

at  Denver  on  August  14th ;  delegates  were  pres-  Mr.  Belford  claimed  the  seat  by  virtue  of  the 

ent  from    fourteen  counties.     It    nominated  vote  cast  in  October.    Mr.  Patterson  claimed  it 

R.  G.  BncMngham  for  Governor,  P.  A.  Sim-  by  virtue  of  the  election  in  November.    The 

mons  for  LieutenaDt-Gk)vernor,  J.  £.  Washburn  report  of  the  Committee  alleged  that  Novem- 

for  Secretary  of  State,  W.  D.  Arnett  for  Trea-  ber  7,  1876,  was  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the 

surer,  G.  W.  King  for  Auditor,  Alpheus  Wright  election  of  a  Representative  in  the  Forty-fifth 

for  Attorney-General,  and Child s  for  Con-  Congress  from  Colorado.    This  was  under  the 

gress.  act  of  Congress  passed  February  2, 1872.    The 

The  platform  arraigned  the  Democrats  for  their  report  of    three    members  alleged  that   Oc- 

advocacv  and  support  of  African  slavery,  teaching  tober  8,  1876,  was  the  day.     This  was  under 

the  wild  and  cruel  phantasy  that  man  could  hold  the  enabling  act  and  the  State  Constitution* 

property  m  man,  and  the  Bepublican  party  for  leris-  xhe  report  of  one  member  in  favor  of  declaring 

lationintheinterestofthemoney  power;  demanded  ^  ««™^„  „««  «.«^«  ^«  *k«  «-^««^  ♦!>-*  iv„ 

the  issue  by  the  Government  of  ibsolute  paper  mon-  f  vacancy  was  made  on  the  ground  that  by 

ey  as  a  full  lesral  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  law  no  day  was  fixed  on  which  a  member  of 

private,  in  sufficient  volume  for  the  entire  needs  of  Congress  could  have  been  elected  in  Colorado, 

trade,  and  in  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  interest-  After  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

H';""^. '!t^*^*f'^^'^!^®'^?v''®i'^^y*^'HP®*l^^*  a  resolution  was  adopted  on  December  13, 

without  the  intervention  of  banks  or  agents;  the  ?oiS     .   .       ^7  *  *    o^  ^  n  X         ' 

immediate  repeal  or  the  resumption  act  Sd  all  laws  1® '  * »  givmg  the  seat  to  Thomas  M.  Patterson 

authorizing  the  national  banks ;  an  enactment  by  by  a  vote  of  yeas  116,  nays  110.     This  election 

Congress  prohibiting  any  further  issue  of  bonds,  of  member  of  Congress  was  also  regarded  as 

and  a  constitutional  amendment  making  such  issue  important,  as,  in  case  the  election  of  President 

$T  m  '  ""  *°'^"''*  ^ ''''  '°'^°'''  "^  1^80  sho^d  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
n^ '  1  •  '  r\  resentatives,  the  vote  of  the  single  member 
The  election  in  October  was  the  second  one  from  Colorado  would  have  equal  weight  with 
held  for  the  choice  of  State  officers.  Besides  that  of  the  thirty-three  from  New  York,  llie 
these  officers,  a  member  of  Congress  and  mem-  result  of  the  State  election  was:  Belford,  14,- 
bersoftheStateLegislature  were  also  chosen.  294;  Patterson,  12,003;  Childs,  2,329.  Bel- 
Unusual  interest  was  awakened  in  the  Congres-  ford's  plurality,  2,289. 

sional  election,  as  the  same  individuals  were  It  would  be  tlie  duty  of  the  new  Legislature 
candidates  as  at  the  previous  election,  and  a  to  elect  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
contest  had  been  raised  by  the  Democrat  as  theplaceof  Senator  Chaffee,  whose  term  would 
to  the  right  of  the  Republican  to  the  seat,  close  on  March  4,  1879.  The  total  number  of 
Tliis  dispute  came  up  in  the  session  of  Congress  members  to  be  chosen  was  sixty-three;  twelve 
commencing  in  December,  1877.  The  con-  Senators  held  over,  of  whom  eight  were  Repub- 
testants  were  James  B.  Belford  and  Thomas  M.  lioans  and  four  Democrats.  To  have  a  ma- 
Patterson.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  jority  in  the  Legislature,  it  was  necessary  for 
Committee  on  Elections,  a  majority  of  whom  the  Republicans  to  elect  thirty  of  the  new 
reported  in  favor  of  giving  the  seat  to  Mr.  Pat-  members.  In  like  manner,  for  the  Democrats 
terson,  three  reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Belford,  to  have  a  m^ority,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
and  one  in  favor  of  declaring  a  vacancy.  The  to  elect  thirty-four  of  the  new  members.  The 
points  of  the  case  were  as  follows :  On  March  Democrats  elected  three  Senators  and  ten  mem- 
3,  1875,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  bers  of  the  House,  and  the  Nationals  one,  leav- 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  to  form  a  ing  the  Republicans  in  a  large  majority.  For 
State  Constitution.  This  act  contained  the  fol-  Regents  of  the  University  there  were  26,380 
lowing  section :  Republican  votes,  26,462  Democratic  votes, 
That  until  the  next  general  census  said  State  shall  and  2,886  Nationsd  votes.  The  votes  for  other 
be  entitled  to  one  Eepreseotative  in  the  House  of  State  officers  are  canvassed  at  the  subsequent 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  Bepre-  „««„;^«  ^r  ♦i,^  t  ^»:o1««.,.^  T-k:-  ^^^-^w^^-^Z^^  ^« 
sentative,  together  with  the  Governor',  and  Stote^d  ff«'2°  of  the  Legislature.  This  commences  on 
other  officers  provided  for  in  said  Constitution,  shall  ^p^,  "^s^  Wednesday  of  January,  1879,  and  is 
be  elected  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  limited  to  forty  days.    The  more  important 
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rabjects  to  be  considered  are  amendments  to    ^er,  on  December  5, 1878,  and  continued  in  Mtsion 


matter  of  greater  or  more  immediate  importance  That  the  measures  adopted  were  oareAilljr  com  id- 

to  the  State  of  Colorado  than  that  of  irrigation,  ered  and  thoroughlr  diecuBsed,  and  are  presented 

Very  litUe  can  be  raiued  within  the  limita  of  w^exgressing  the  dehberate  convicuons of  your  me- 

the  State  without  it.    Circumstances  are  such  That  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation, 

as  to  render  agrionlture  peculiarly  profitable  and  its  proper  and  equiuble  distribution,  is  one  of 

there.     The  mines  continue  to  develop  with  the  most  importantsubjectsthatoan  occupy  the  time 

increasing  richness  and  rapidity,  and  thereby  and  tttentiou  of  your  honorable  body. 

ia»»A  n«^K/^»o  r^^  <>^f{^z^  «r«\i  a .CVL*.^ «;<>;««/•  «^«  That  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  our  agrieul- 

large  numbers  of  active  and  enterprisiM  per-  ^^j  i^^^resis  depends  largely  upon  the  saUs&otory 

sons  are  attracted  to  become  settlers.     Works  adjustment  of  the  many  intricate  a  uestions  regarding 

for  the  treatment  of  ores  are  needed,  and  the  the  priority  of  rij^ht  to  the  use  of  water,  the  proper 

nnmber  of  consumers  will  increase  correspond-  settlement  of  which  increases  in  importance  with  the 

Ingly.    Thus  the  farmer  will  soon  have  a  mar-  ^SJ*?tP^?"/;PT**^*''^- *;           v.  a   .v. 

v3 1*.  i«:a  ^«r.»  4i/vrv»  That  the  following  resolutions  embody  the  senti- 

xeiau  nis  own  aoor.  ments  of  said  convention,  and  your  mcmorialista 

ine  crop  of  gram  or  1878  has  for  the  nrst  would  respectfully  request  your  careftil  consideration 

time  been  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  adoption  of  tne  same  m  the  enactment  of  laws 

The  only  lands  of  the  State  that  can  be  irri-  upon  imgation : 

gated  by  the  means  at  the  command  of  single  ^^^^i.  That  the  Pre«dent  of  the  State  Board 

•   jr  •  J     1       ^7^**  *•"  ^.     w»**uio**«  vx  Diu^*^  ^f,  Agriculture    have  included  amonflr  his  duties 

individuals,  or  of  a  combination  of  farmers,  are  those  of  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  and  that  the 

those  m  the  valleys  of  the  various  streams.  Secretary  of  said  Board  be  required  to  compile  and 

But  those  lands  have  all  been  appropriated,  preserve  statistics  in  regard  to  irrigation  in  this 

Hence  the  development  of  the  agricultural  re-  °^- ,    ,  -,.  ^ ,,     «,  ^     ,     , ,  ,     j.  .j  ,  .  . 

sources  of  the  State  has  reacheda  limit  which  ,  ^^^^w^}"?^,  '^«  ^^  »^,^^i  ^«  ^>^*?«^  ">*<> 

ovutv%7o  V*  uuw  Kfvatrouao  i.^^Ju^7^A  o  Aiiuiv  t«  uiv^u  img«|t,oj|  digtricts,  acoordiug  to  thc  uatural  courses 

it  can  not  pass  without  the  aid  of  organized  of  the  streams,  and  that  commissioners  be  appointed 

capital.    The  extensive  area  <)f  now  arid  up-  for  the  several  districts. 

lands  that  is  of  no  value  except  for  the  feeding  Bmohed.  That  measures  should  be  taken  for  ascar- 

of  cattle  and  of  sheep  can,  by  irrigation,  be  fining  wdperpetuatinj  the  priority  ofthe  right  of 

^^A^  «.^«.4^-#..ii»   ^S^A^^ti^^  :«    Til  *K  J  ^^  ditches,  individuals,  and  farms  to  the  use  or  water 

made  wonderfully  productive  m  all  the  oe-  j„  ^^  irrigation  istrict,  and  aho  to  measure  the 

reals,  and  thus  be  rendered  the  source  of  limit-  capacity  of  tne  natural  streams  in  the  State. 

less  wealth.    The  only  irrigating  enterprises  of  He$ofv«l.  That  a  commissioner  or  oommissionera 

any  extent  that  have  ever  been  nnderti^en  and  ^^^  ^•oh  of  the  several  water  districts  be  appointed 

carried  out  in  northern  Colorado  have  been  ?yi*!f:f^??5^£^rS^.!T*®^  T.flT  TA w°f^ 

..    .     --.1     /^      1          I          ^   A  t,u^  ^  ^  in  which  the  water  district  IS  Situated:  and  that,  in 

that  of  the  Greeley  colony,  and  the  one  prose-  case  of  a  tie  on  a  question  of  disagreement,  the  liis- 

outed  by  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  men  trict  Commissioners  shall  choose  another  dbinterest- 

in  Larimer  County.    The  result  of  the  former  ed  person  to  act  aa  one  of  their  number. 

has  been  the  regular  annual  production  of  value  ^  Jc^^ed,  That  it  should  bo  the  duty  of  the  District 

sufficient 


^owmg  CI 

itants.    Tne  latter  was  completed 

the  year,  and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  wit*hin  their  districts  as  far  as  ascertained  from  time 

to  show  its  advantages.    It  has,  however,  al-  ^o}'^^^  ftl«f  the.  date  of  construction,  the  date  of  all 

ready  resulted  in  se|ng  several  thodsand  al^res  Jgi^^^nreWelX'^^^^ 

of  railroad  Jano.     Ihe  increase  in  the  value  of  of  each  ditch  at  the  time  they  enter  upon  their  du- 

nnprodnctive  land  by  irrigating  ditches  is  es-  ties.    Also,  to  divide  the  water  among  the  ditches, 

timated  at  five  dollars  per  acre.     A  canal  a  individuals,  and  farms  respectivelv  in  accordance 

hnnHfwl  milAfl  \nntr  with  thft  fiAAAMarv  laf^pAl  ^i^h  the  prior  rights  as  ascertained  by  these  data, 

nunarea  miles  long,  witn  tne  necessary  lateral  ^^^  ^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ,^^        ^^^^ 

branches,  would  carry  the  water,  which  is  Betihed,  That  the  Commissionirs  should  be  em- 
abundant,  five  miles  on  each  side,  and  ungate  powered,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  enter 
640,000  acres.  upon  the  premises  through  which  ditches  and  streams 

A  State  Convention  to  consider  this  subject  """P^  *<>  <?"  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer 

of  irrigation  assembled  at  Denver  on  D^m-  prtte^J,\TwXV^^^^^^^                         Ve 

ber  6th.     Ihe  attendance  was  large,  and  the  fintlj  but  any  parties  who  may  deem  themselves 

sessions  continued  through  three  days.    The  ag[gneved  may  appeal  iVom  the  aeciaion  of  the  Com- 

resnlt  of  its  deliberations  was  expressed  in  missioners  to  the  District  Court, 

the  foUowing  memorial   to  the  State  Legis-  /wj^<»rfvThat  there  should  be  some  uniform  meth- 

iaf«*.A.                                                                 ®  od  adopted  for  measuring  the  water  entering  the 

**"'"^®  •  different  ditches. 

7b  tk4  EonorahU  ih4  Gtneral  Auembly  of  the  8taU  Suolvtd,  That  there  is  urgent  need  for  legislation 

of  Colorado.  in  regard  to  simplifying  the  method  of  obtaming  the 

GnrrLnmr :  Your  memorialists  in  convention  aa-  right  of  way  for  irrigating  ditchea. 

sembled,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  iSuo^ai,  That  the  most  stringent  and  efScient  laws 

irrigation,  one  of  so  much  importance  to  the  whole  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  our 

people  of  Colorado,  would  respectfully  represent —  streams  and  ditches,  to  the  end  that  the  water  shall 

That  said  convention  met,  in  pursuance  to  a  gen-  remain  pure  and  fit  for  household  uses, 

•ral  call  issued  through  the  press,  at  the  city  of  Pen-  SesoUed^  That  the  subject  of  reservoirs  and  ths 
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■torag6  of  water  when  il  it  abundant,  for  nse  in  tea- 
tons  of  scarcity f  is  one  of  very  great  importanoe. 
and  should  be  enoouraged  and  protected  by  oarefnl 
legislation.  g 

The  minlDg  interests  of  the  State  have  been 
greatly  developed  within  a  short  time.  (Colo- 
rado is  now  the  third  State  of  the  Union  in  gold 
and  silver  production.  The  yield  of  1878  is 
estimated  at  $10,000,000.  The  mines  gave  a 
much  larger  production  and  higher  percentage 
in  1877  l£an  in  any  previous  year.  The  value 
of  gold  and  silver  exported  in  that  year,  to- 
gether with  a  small  amount  of  lead  and  cop- 
per, was  $7,696,771.60.     As  compared  with 


former  years,  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  has 
been  as  follows: 


1873 $8,T8&,000 

1878 4,070,000 

1874 6^2,000 


1876 $5^454^7  09 

1876 «,1»1,»07  6« 

18n 7,86&^88 


The  total  yield  of  Colorado,  since  the  first 
discoveries  of  1859,  exceeds  $71,000,000.  of 
which  about  three  sevenths  came  from  Gilpin 
County.  The  following  table  shows  the  yield 
by  counties  and  sections  .in  each  of  the  valu- 
able metals,  and  the  total  yield  of  each  metal 
and  county.  But  little  copper  is  saved  from 
the  ores,  outside  of  those  treated  at  the  Boston 
and  Colorado  Smelting  Works: 


PRODUCTION  OF  OOLOBADO  MINES  IN  1877. 


couimEs. 


Gilpin 

CkAr  Creek , 

Park 

Boulder 

Lake 

Cutter 

Bommlt 

The  Ban  Joan  countiy 

All  other  souroes  and  localitiea. . 

Total 


Gold. 

BOtot. 

LMd. 

$1^68,486  07 

$161,255  88 

$1,000  00 

9<S,500  00 

1,9S4,077  91 

188,000  00 

108,000  00 

606.959  88 

10,000  00 

8«6,733  48 

884,608  86 

8,000  00 

56,000  00 

428,980  00 

76,400  00 

8S,000  00 

869,081  84 

8,000  00 

150,000  00 

40,000  00 

105,000  00 

887,478  58 

85.666  66 

800,000  00 

$8,076,707  66 

$8,947,879  88 

$850,400  00 

Qo^pOT. 


$88,896  64 
8,000  00 
8,500  00 


Total. 


$8,806,087  09 
8,806,5n  91 
788,489  88 
698,886  86 
656,880  80 
801,061  84 
190,000  00 
877,478  68 
800,000  00 


$98,796  64   $7,866,888  88 


As  durinff  the  two  preceding  years,  Colora- 
do now  ranks  next  after  Nevada  and  California 
in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  leading 
Utah  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  those  metals. 
Every  county  or  section  shows  an  increase 
over  any  former  period  except  Summit,  which 
did  better  in  1876,  and  that  county  and  Lake 
in  the  earlier  years  of  Colorado,  when  their 
gnlches  were  producing  bountifully  in  gold. 
The  combined  product  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
from  these  counties  would,  it  was  estimated, 
foot  up  a  larger  sum  total  during  the  year  1878 
than  was  ever  obtained  before.  Boulder  County 
has  been  credited  with  a  larger  product  for 
1875  than  for  either  succeeding  year,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  figures  were  above  the  actual  out- 
put The  yield  for  each  county  or  section  of 
Colorado  for  1875, 1876,  and  1877  is  given  as 
follows,  reduced  to  coin  or  gold  value : 


COUNTIES. 


OOpin 

Clear  Creek 

Park 

Bonlder 

Bnmmlt 

Coater.  formerly  in 
Fremont 

lAke .. 

The  San  Jnan  coun- 
try  

Other  sources  and 
shipments. 


187ft. 


1S76. 


1877. 


$1,687,860 18  $8,10^544  7S  $8,808,087  09 


1,781,817  77 
719.850  80 
664,069  86 
188,418  78 

896,108  B8 
104,858  68 

90,517  84 

198,076  80 


1,988,548  88 
650,044  84 
647,085  80 
850,000  00 

851,181  06 
90,900  00 

847,619  04 

60,000  00 


a,206,.'>77  91 
788,429  88 
698,825  85 
190,000  00 

801.061  84 
556,880  80 

8n,472  63 

800,000  00 


Total $5,448,876  18  $6,191,907  82  $7,866,888  88 

A  multitude  of  distinct  lodes  and  veins  are 
worked  in  almost  every  county,  many  of  them 
constantly  and  others  at  intervals.  Their  pro- 
ductions vary  greatly,  some  having  produced 
almost  nothing  during  the  year,  others  a  few 
thousands,  and  from  such  sums  upward.  6ome 
very  extensive  placer-mining  operations  have 


been  inaugurated,  supplied  with  many  miles 
of  ditches  and  flumes,  and  with  Little  Giant 
hydraulics.  The  figures  which  embrace  all 
the  returns  of  any  importance  of  gold  dust 
from  the  streams  and  gulches  of  Summit  Coun- 
ty represent  the  amount  at  $160,000.  The 
total  expense  of  getting  out  this  amount,  ex- 
clusive of  permanent  improvements,  is  esti- 
mated at  only  40  per  cent,  leaving  60  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts  as  net  gain.  The  average 
yield  per  cubic  yard  of  placer  ground  is  given 
at  25  cents. 

More  coal  was  mined  and  sold  in  1877  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  possibly  double  the 
usual  quantity.  The  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  the  total  output  vary  considerably.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  were 
mined,  and  that  the  sales  footed  up  a  total  of 
$800,000  or  more.  Most  of  this  coal  came  from 
the  vioioities  of  Erie,  Cafion  City,  and  £1  Moro 
or  Trinidad.  The  Golden  and  Cuoharas  coal 
measures  were  also  quite  profitable.  Many  new 
deposits  have  lately  been  discovered  and  opened 
more  or  less ;  among  them  are  several  veins  in 
Boulder,  Jefferson,  Park,  Ouray,  El  Paso,  and 
elsewhere.    This  article  is  coming  into  very 

§eneral  use  for  smelting,  milling,  mining,  and 
omestic  purposes. 

^  A  most  important  decision  relating  to  the 
side  lines  of  mines  was  delivered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  during  the  year.  It 
is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  delivered  on  the 
subject  The  case  is  entitled  Wolfly  and  Skin- 
ner r«.  Lebanon  Mining  Company,  being  an 
appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Clear  Creek 
County,  in  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  to 
recover  possession  of  eight  hundred  feet  of  the 
Ben  Harding  lode.  The  Court  held  that  the 
title  of  the  plaintiff  was  founded  upon  the 
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pttent  granted  bj  act  of  Oongress,  that  its    office  a  diagnm  of  the  Mine,  eo  extended  Utenlly 
mtention  was  to  irrant  a  lode,  and  that  the    ®^  otherwiie  as  to  oonfonn  to  the  local  laws,  ous- 


uio  Bujvriujuj^  ACUAU0 ,    uub  vui/oiuv  ui   buuoc  Bluo  wii.a  iM  aipB,  angles,  soa  vsrimuonM,  ^  a»v  a«pM. 

lines  he  had  no  title  to  it,  and  it  became  the  althoii|fh  it  may  enter  the  land  ac^oining,  which  land 

property  of  any  one  who  has  subsequently  •<yoimng  shall  be  sold  subj«»t  to  this  condition. 

LZilt.    Chief  Justice  Thatcher  sai?:  t^nl'llL'i^^SrnSS^iJ^rryXK 

The  declaration  contained  three  counts,  in  the  first  though  in  its  downward  trend  it  is  carried  by  its 

of  which  the  appellee  claimed  title  in  fee,  and  in  the  dips,  angles,  and  variations  into  the  a<]Hoining  land, 

second  and  third  he  claimed  title  by  prefimptioii,  Here  is  a  departure  from  the  common-law  doctrine, 

occupation,  Dossession,  and  purchase  under  and  by  The  qualifjring  words^  however,  *^  to  any  depth,** 

virtue  ofthe  local  laws,  custom,  and  usages  of  miners  limit  the  direction  in  which  the  mine  maj  be  pur* 

in  Oriffln  Biining  District,  the  laws  of  Colorado,  and  sued  beyond  the  side  lines.    The  claimant  is  required 

those  of  the  United  States.   In  support  of  the  second  to  file  in  the  land-oifloe  a  diagram  of  his  vein  or  lodo. 

and  third  counts,  much  evidence  was  introduced,  This  is  his  own  act.    The  law  contemplates  that 

which,  however,  tne  Court  charged  the  jury  to  dis-  before  he  preoares  his  diagram  he  shall  so  far  expose 

regard  in  the  following  instructions :  and  develop  tne  lode  as  to  be  able  to  trace  Its  course. 

"  After  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  all  previously  The  position  that  if  the  plat  made  by  the  surveyor 

acquired  rights  by  the  patentee  under  the  local  lawn,  does  not  cover  the  lode,  tne  patentee  should  be  per- 

usages^  andoustoms  of  the  particular  district  in  which  mitted  to  shift  the  lines  of  his  patent  so  as  to  include 

the  claim  is  located,  are  merged  in  the  patent ;  and  the  lode,  which  he  before  through  his  ignorance  or 

the  plaintiff  having  put  in  evidence  a  patent  from  iiidolenoe  failed  to  locate,  is,  it  is  conceived,  without 

the  United  States,' ^ou  must  not  consider  the  right  force.    The  error  is  not  the  mistake  of  a  government 

or  title  acquired  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  officer,  but  the  mistske  of  a  claimant j  and  others 

such  rights  being  merged  in  the  patent."  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  suffer  by  it.    It  is  not 

Whetner  this  instruction  correctly  lays  down  the  the  province  of  the  surveyor  to  either  discover  or 

law  we  need  not  now  decide.    It  could  not  prejudice  determine  the  course  of  the  vein.    lie  acts  under 

the  defendant.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  by  this  in-  the  directions  of  the  claimant  of  the  mine,  who  has 

struction  the  jury  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  already  furnished  a  diagram  of  his  lode.    His  duties 

issue  made  upon  the  first  count.    By  their  verdict  are  to  survey  the  located  premises,  >ind  make  a  plat 

they  found  that  the  plaintiff  was  tlie  owner  in  fee  thereof,  endorsed  with  his  approval,  disignatinff  the 

of  the  property  described  in  the  declaration.    This  number  and  description  of  tne  location,  the  value  of 

verdict  waa  responsive  only  to  the  first  count.  the  labor  and  improvements^  and  the  character  of 

The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  Ben  Hard-  the  vein  exposed.    (See  section  8.)    However  tor- 

ing  lodo  in  ita  general  course  or  strike  departed  from  tuous  might  be  the  course  of  the  loae,  the  claimant 

the  vertical  side  lines  of  the  location  described  in  had  a  perfect  ri|(ht  to  follow  it  up  and  prepare  his 

the  patent,  and  represented  bv  the  plat  incorporated  diagram  so  as  to  include  it,  together  with  the  surface 

therein,  and  entered  the  Bell  tunnel  lode  location,  gX<>UQ<i  OQ  oach  side  thereof  allowed  by  local  laws, 

which  waa  patented  under  the  act  of  Conffress  of  There  is  no  language  in  the  act  that  requires  the 

May  10,  A.  D.  1878.    That  the  plaintiff  had  tne  right  diagram  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  or  In 

to  so  follow  the  patented  lode  was  affirmed  in  the  any  other  particular  form. 

instmctiona  of  the  Court.   Upon  this  theory  the  oaae  From  an  examination  of  the  entire  act  it  seems  to 

was  tried.    To  determine  its  correctness,  reference  us  that  the  central  idea  of  a  mining  location  under 

must  be  bad  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  86, 1866,  its  provisions  is.  that  there  must  be  a  discovered 

under  whioh  the  Ben  Harding  lode  was  patented.  lode  within  it  whose  locus  in  its  general  course  ia 

At  oommon  law  a  grant  of  land  carries  with  it  all  embraced  within  its  boundsries. 

that  Ilea  beneath  the  surface  down  to  the  center  of  An  assumed  mining  location,  which,  in  fact,  oon- 

the  earth.    Athispleasnre  the  owner  of  the  soil  may  tains  no  mine,  would  be  wholly  false,  and  would 

spply  to  his  own  purposes  whatever  is  included  in  contravene  the  law.    Until  a  patent  issues,  to  the 

toe  segment  of  the  earth  carved  out  by  his  descend-  extent  only  in  its  downwiird  course  that  a  discov- 

ing  exterior  boundary  lines    Says  Sir  William  Black-  ered  lode  is  within  the  prescribed  exterior  boun- 

st  >ne  (book  ii.,  page  18),  Ot^fvted$olum^  ^uitdutgui  daries  of  the  claim,  is  the  location  Itself  unassail- 

a/oai^»)i»,  is  the  maxim  of  thelaw.    Upward,  there-  able.     Patterson  m.  Hitchcock  decided  this  term, 

fore,  no  man  may  erect  any  building  or  the  like  to  The  surface  ground  and  the  lode  are  not  indepen- 

overhang  other  land ;  and  aownwara.  whatever  is  in  dent  grants.    It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  grant 

a  direct  line,  between  the  surface  or  any  land  and  surface  ground  without  a  discovered  ledge.     The 

the  center  of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  lode  is  tne  principal  thing,  and  the  surface  ground 

surface,  as  is  every  day*a  experience  in  the  mining  incident  thereto.     In  oonveyinff  a  seffment  of  the 

countries.  earth  located  under  the  proviaions  of  the  act,  it  ia 

By  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  except  so  far  as  the  intention  of  Congress  to  convey  a  mine  contained 
such  rules  have  been  modified  by  statute,  must  the  within  that  segment  as  the  substance  of  the  grant, 
extent  of  the  plaintiff*a  patented  grant  be  determined.  The  act  appeals  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
Thst  there  may,  however,  be  a  grant  of  mineral  sep-  the  miner,  to  make  sure  that  the  lode  is  wittiin  his 
arate  from  the  grant  of  the  circun\]acent  land,  and  location.  The  higher  his  diligence  in  this  respect, 
Hce  9ena.  where  the  grantor  manifestly  intends  that  the  greater  will  be  his  reward.  If  by  lack  of  assidu- 
eaeh  shall  form  a  distinct  possession  and  different  ity  and  energy  he  makes  an  untrue  location— a  loca- 
inheritanoe,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  question  re-  tion  not  embracing  the  lode  he  seeks  to  secure — he 
cars.  What  did  Congress,  by  its  declared  will  in  the  can  not  be  heard  to  complain  that  others  have  ex- 
act of  1866,  authorise  the  United  States  to  gp*ant  I  In  plored  and  discovered  a  lode  thereon  which  might 
the  lijrht  of  a  just  interpretation  of  this  act  must  the  iiave  been  embraced  in  his  diagram.  If,  as  the  evi- 
Ben  Harding  patent  be  construed.  If  the  patent  is  dence  tends  to  show,  the  Bell  tunnel  lode  is  a  con- 
broader  than  tne  law,  it  is  to  that  extent  ineffectual,  tinuation  of  the  Ben  Harding  lode  (after  its  depar- 
Based  upon  the  statute,  its  vslidity,  and  the  extent  ture  from  the  vertical  side  lines),  extending  through 
to  which  it  operates  aa  a  conveyance,  must  be  deter-  the  adjacent  locatfon,  upon  what  principle  of  justice 
mined  by  reference  to  the  statute.  or  law,  in  the  absence  or  an  express  statutory  provi- 

Section  2  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  aion,  can  the  patentee  of  the  lode  last  named  claim 

cUimant  of  a  vein  or  lode  **  to  file  in  the  local  land-  the  right  to  encroach  upon  premises  embraced  by 

Vol.  xniL — 8    A 
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the  Ben  tunnel  lode  location  and  deprive  the  owner  is  evidence  tliat  the  aDDual  increment  of  na- 

thereof  of  the  fruiu  of  his  discovery  I  tional  capital  hds  at  no  epocli  been  greater 

The  Chief  Justice  thns  concludes:  relatively  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitonts, 

nor  probably  as  great,  as  at  the  present  tmie. 

If,  then,  as  the  eviden<y  tends  to  show,  the  ledge  on  Jn  1870  the  total  national  wealth,  in  real  and 

iTs'^S^l'x^l^sTH^^^^^^  Pe-nal  P-P^,^^' was  e^^ 

patentee  is  not  entitled  in  virtue  of  his  patent  ti>  its  <»Pita,  or  over  $80,000,000,000  agamst  $16,000,- 

possession  beyond  the  side  lines,  asaffainat  one  who  000,000  in  1860,  and  $7,000,000,000  in  1850. 

bas  subsequently  located  and  patented  it.  It  must  now  aggregate,  measured  by  the  inade- 

Judgment  reversed,  and  cause  rernanded  for  ftir-  qQai;^  standard  of  a  money  valuation,  over  $40,- 

ther  proceedings  not  inconsLteot  with  this  opinion.  goO,000,000.    The  increase  in  the  agWate  ail- 

The  enabling  act  of  Congress  under  which  nual  productions  of  all  manufacturing  industries 

the  State  government  was  organized  granted  between  1860  and  1869  is  estimated  to  have 

for  school  purposes  8,750,000  acres  of  land,  been  from  $8,604,000,000  to  $6,825,000,000. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  has  Since  the  latter  date  industrial  production  has 

examined  this  land,  reports  that  the  State  will  passed  through  a  period  of  unprecedented  stSm- 

not  realize  more  than  100,000  acres  in  lands  ulation  and  extension,  followed  by  one  of  falling 

that  have  any  value,  except  a  nominal  one  for  prices  and  consequent  distress  and  anxiety ;  but, 

grazing  purposes.  ^  ^  m  spite  of  a  temporary  retardation  in  certain 

In  the  State  penitentiary  there  are  146  pris-  branches,  the  aggregate  production  has  with- 

oners.    In  April,  1877,  there  were  only  84.  out  doubt  increased  steadily,  in  spite  of  the 

The  expenses  of  the  prison  have  been  $65,917,  falling  market,  with  prices  declining  80  per  cent, 

and  the  earnings  $8,522.  or  more  on  tlie  average.    The  export  demand 

The  State  has  already  become  famous  for  its  has  given  an  unusual  impetus  to  agricultural 

mineral  springs,  and  for  the  purity  and  healthi-  production,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 

ness  of  its  atmosphere.    It  has  also  become  a  country  to  industrial  and  mining  activity.    The 

great  resort  for  invalids,  especially  those  with  ofSciad  returns  of  agrioulturd  statistics  show 

lung  diseases.  a  larger  increment  of  agricultural  wealth,  and 

COMMERCE  (INTERNAL)  OF  THE  UNI-  a  greater  uicrease  of  productivity,  in  the  seven 

TED  STATES.    Of  the  internal  commerce  of  years  from  1870  to  1877  than  in  the  ten  years 

the  United  States  no  comprehensive  statistical  of  great  business  activity  between  1860  and 

account  is  officially  taken,  by  which  the  growth  1870.     The  area  under  cultivation  was  in- 

of  the  productive  and  mercantile  activity  of  creased  during  the  seven  years  80,000,000  acres, 

the  country  can  be  accurately  determined.  The  or  from  90,000,000  acres  in  1870  to  120,000,- 

extent  of  the  traffic  which  is  carried  on  within  000  acres  in  1877.    The  increase  in  the  aggre- 

the  borders  of  the  republic  can  be  approxi-  gate  stocks  of  farm  products  during  the  same 

mately  estimated  from  the  amounts  of  mer-  period  was  as  follows :  in  the  number  of  horses, 

chandise  conveyed  over  the  various  railroads,  from  7,145,870  in  1870  to  10,829,700  in  1877; 

The  value  of  commodities  transported  by  rail  of  mules,  from  1,125,415  to  1,687,500 ;  of  milch 

in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  was  esti-  kine,  from  8,985,882  to  11,300,100 ;  of  oxen 

mated  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta-  and  cattle,  from  14,^85,276  to  19,228,800;  of 

tistics,  for  the  year  1875-76,  at  $18,000,000,-  sheep,  from  28,477,951  to  85,740,500 ;  of  swine, 

000,  or  about  16  times  greater  than  the  total  from  25,184,569  to  82,262,500 ;  in  the  produc- 

f  oreign  commerce  of  that  year,  which  amounted  tion  of  wheat,  from  285,884,700  to  860,000,000 

to  $1,121,684,277.    The  capitalized  value  of  the  bushels ;  of  com,  from  1,094,255,000  to  1,840,- 

railroads  of  the  country  was  $4,600,000,000,  or  000,000  bushels;  of  oats,  from  247,277,400  to 

28  times  the  capital  employed  in  all  the  ship-  405,200,000  bushels;  of  barley,  from  26,295,400 

ping,  American  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  to  85,600,000  bushels ;  of  rye,  from  15,478,600 

foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.    The  value  to  22,100,000  bushels;  of  tobacco,  from  250,- 

of  the  merchandise  transported  from  point  to  628,000  to  480,000,000  lbs. ;  of  buckwheat,  from 

point  in  the  United  States,  coastwise  and  on  9,841,500  to  10,500,000  bushels ;  of  hay,  from 

the  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  avenues  of  com-  24,525,000  to  81,500,000  tons.    The  produo- 

merce,  would  probably  amount  to  near  $10,000,-  tion  of  other  raw  materials  increased  in  a  simi- 

000,000  more.    The  internal  traffic  between  lar  progression.    The  cotton-growing  industry 

different  points,  probably  25  times  greater  in  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  produced  a 

value  than  the  total  foreign  trade,  exceeds  it  larger  crop  in  1877  nian  in  any  other  year  since 

in  bulk  in  a  far  greater  proportion ;  its  tonnage  tbe  civil  war.    The  aggregate  mining  products 

is  not  likely  to  be  less  than  100  times  that  of  have  kept  pace  with  agricultural  development, 

the  total  imports  and  exports.  The  output  of  the  co^  mines  was  47,000,000 

While  the  vacant  lands  of  the  country  have  tons  in  1877,  against  29,000,000  tons  in  1870. 
been  nearly  all  occupied,  and  nearly  all  the       The  directions  in  which  American  industry 

natural  sources  of  wesdth,  as  far  as  they  are  is  developing  can  be  best  seen  in  the  absence 

known,  are  being  exploited,  there  is  yet  no  of  comprehensive  data  of  the  internal  trade  and 

tendency  apparent  toward  that  condition  of  production  of  the  country,  by  comparing  the 

economical   equilibrium  where   consumption  tables  of  exports  and  imports  through  a  series 

balances  production.    On  the  contrary,  there  of  years,  and  noting  the  classes  of  articles  of 
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consomptioQ  the  importation  of  which  has  con-  falling  off  of  exports  in  many  of  the  leading 
sid^rably  decreased,  and  the  classes  of  exported  mannfactared  articles.  It  has  been  estimated 
products  whose  quantities  and  values  have  re-  that  the  exports  of  finished  manufactures  during 
markablj  augmented.  That  agricultural  pro-  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war,  1861-1860, 
duction  has  increased  within  the  last  few  years  formed  18*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  ex- 
more  rapidly  than  industrial  is  perfectly  natu-  ports ;  but  that  during  the  ten  years  following 
ral^  from  the  opening  of  avenues  of  transpor-  the  war,  1866-^76,  they  formed  but  10*8  per 
tation  communicating  with  immense  tracts  of  cent  of  the  aggregate  exports.  This  is  suffi- 
fertile  lands,  which  were  before  shut  out  from  ciently  explained  by  the  increased  facilities  for 
all  markets,  but  which  can  now  lay  down  their  exporting  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  growth 
products  \«^ith  facility  in  any  mart  on  the  globe  of  industrial  production  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  The  length  displacement  of  imported  manufa(;tures  by 
of  new  railroads  constructed  during  the  ten  home-made  goods,  which  has  gone  on  steadily 
years  from  1868  to  1877  inclusive  was  about  since  the  civil  war,  and  still  more  rapidly  dur- 
40,000  miles.  ing  the  last  three  or  four  years,  although  the 

Codperating  with  the  increased  facilities  for  decrease  of  imports  in  those  years  is  attribn- 
marketing  the  natural  products  of  the  country  table  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  diminished 
abroad  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  or  rather  ne-  capacity  for  consumption,  just  as  no  small  por- 
cessity,  for  exporting  the  productions  which  tion  of  the  large  importations  of  the  specula- 
are  most  available  for  that  purpose,  and  for  tive  period  preceding  them,  which  gave  in  one 
extending  the  branches  of  production  which  year  an  adverse  baUnoe  of  $180,000,000,  was 
find  the  readiest  market  in  the  great  commer-  attributable  to  over-stimulated  and  luxurious 
cial  nations.  This  necessity  consists  in  the  consumption  during  that  sanguine  and  debt- 
great  mass  of  indebtedness  which  is  owing  in  making  epoch. 

this  country  to  European  capitalists,  which  is        According  to  the  retnms  of  the  last  census, 

the  chief  cause  and  explanation  of  the  large  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  increased 

and  still  growing  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  in  the  quantity  of  the  annual  product  52  per 

the  United  States.    For  the  last  three  years  cent,  during  the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870, 

the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  been  while  the  increase  in  population  during  the 

yery  large,  and  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  same  period  was  only  22*2  per  cent    The  value 

progression,  while  every  other  large  commer-  of  the  yearly  manufactured  product  was  re- 

cial  nation  has  in  the  same  period  complained  ported  in  1850  as  averaging  $44  per  head  of 

of  an  adverse  balance.    White  vast  debts,  pab-  the  population,  and  in  1860  at  $65  per  head, 

lie,  corporate,  and  private,  are  owed  in  Eng-  In  1870  it  was  returned  as  $128  per  head,  and, 

land  and  other  foreign  countries,  there  exists  making  allowance  for  the  inflation  of  prices, 

a  market  ready-made  for  the  surplus  products  must  have  amounted  to  something  near  $100 

of  the  United  States  at  better  rates  than  could  on  the  former  basis  of  values.    Since  1870  the 

otherwise  be  obtained,  and  a  stimulus  and  ne-  productive  industries  of  the  United  States  must 

cessity  for  creating  an  exportable  surplus  of  nave  developed  with  equal  or  greater  rapidity, 

the  commodities  of  which  the  creditor  coun-  and,  judging  by  the  returns  of  imports  and 

tries,  or  those  oonnected  with  them  by  intimate  exports,  are  capable  of  supplying  the  country 

commercial  intercourse,  stand  most  in  Heed,  with  most  of  the  great  staples  of  manufacture, 

A  large  exportation  of  grain  and  provisions  is  and  even  of  marketing  some  classes  of  staple 

necessary  to  pay  for  the  very  railroads  which  products  and  many  well-wrought  and  inge- 

bring  them  to  the  seaboard,  a  good  number  of  niously  devised  American  specialties  in  coun- 

wbich  were  built  during  the  speculative  period  tries  from  which  a  few  years  ago  the  same 

from  1869  to  1878,  to  a  great  extent  with  capi-  classes  of  goods  were  imported.    During  the 

tal  borrowed  abroad,  and  with  rails  in  great  period  which  preceded  the  late  season  of  in- 

part  imported  at  dotlble  the  present  prices  of  dustrial  depression,  when  all  departments  ot 

iron.     The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  enterprise  were  excited  to  an  extraordinary 

amounted  in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1876,  state  of  activity,  the  industrial  facilities  of  the 

to  $79,648,481.    In  1877  it  had  increased  to  country  were  extended  with  unreasonable  ra- 

$151,152,094.    In  the  year  1877-'78  it  reached  pidity.    During  the  four  years  from  1870  to 

the  sum  of  $257,814,284,  and  had  increased  by  1874  the  number  of  spindles  employed  in  mill- 

the  end  of  October  at  such  a  rate  that,  were  ing  cotton  were  increased  from  7,114,000  to 

the  exports  and  imports  the  same  for  the  rest  9,415,888,  or  about  83  per  cent.    A  similar 

of  the  year  as  in  1877-78,  the  balance  of  trade  extension  of  the  plants  was  made  in  several 

for  1879  would  be  over  three  hundred  millions ;  other  industries.    This  extension  of  productive 

yet  the  earlier  movement  of  the  grain  crop  of  capacity  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possi- 

1878  should  be  considered  in  the  cjEdculation.  ble  increase  of  consumptive  powers  or  extension 

Although  the  exportation  of  agricultural  and  of  the  foreign  markets,  and  must  be  followed 

other  raw  products  has,  from  natural  causes,  by  a  season  of  reaction  and  retardation.    The 

relatively  increased  over  that  of  manufactured  number  of  spindles  in  1878  is  reported  at  about 

products,  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  in-  10,500,000.    That  the  hopes  of  the  buoyant 

dustries  have  developed  in  a  scarcely  less  re-  period  of  overwrought  activity  were  not  wholly 

markable  manner  is  shown  by  the  enormous  misplaced,  and  that  the  efforts  then  made  will 
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ultimatelj  bear  rich  fmit,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  ootton-mannfactaring  industry  to^ay 
is  probably  in  a  better  condidon  than  in  any 
other  coontry,  the  10|  million  spindles  con- 
saming  nearly  twice  as  maoh  cotton  each  as 
the  89i  million  spindles  of  Great  Britain,  as 
they  are  kept  bnsier  than  those  of  England  or 
the  Continent ;  and  the  exports  of  cotton  cloth 
have  increased  from  less  than  18,000,000  yards 
in  1874  to  over  126,000,000  yards  in  1878,  or 
from  $3,000,000  to  nearly  $11,600,000,  at  the 
same  time*  that  the  Lancashire  prodnot  is  being 
slowly  dislodged  from  i^l  its  chief  foreign  mar- 
kets, of  which  it  has  hitherto  held  the  undis- 
puted monopoly.  Comparing  the  imports  and 
exports  of  cotton  mauufhctures  in  1878  with 
those  of  1878,  there  is  found  an  increase  in  the 
exports  from  $2,947,5^8  to  $11,485,628,  or 
nearly  $8,600,000,  and  a  simultaneous  decrease 
in  imports  from  $29,762,116  to  $14,898,791,  or 
over  $15,860,000 ;  that  is,  the  dedine  in  the 
net  imports  within  six  years  has  amounted  to 
nearly  $24,000,000.  Measured  by  quantities, 
the  change  will  be  found  mach  greater,  since 
the  average  price  of  American  colored  calicoes 
fell  during  the  same  period  from  16^  cts.  per 
yard  to  7^^  ots.,  and  of  uncolored  from  10^ 
to  7iV  ots.  per  yard. 

In  1850  uie  exports  of  agricultural  products 
constituted  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  1861-1860,  they 
made  up  on  the  average  78^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  from  1861  to  1866  they  averaged  about 
70  per  cent. ;  from  1866  to  1870,  78  per  cent. ; 
and  in  the  last  five  years,  from  1874  to  1878, 
78|  per  cent  The  figures  for  the  last  eleven 
years  are  as  follows,  in  round  numbers : 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1879 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
187T 
1878 


Total  •^orti. 


$454,000,000 
414,000,000 
499,000,000 
601,500,000 
649,950,000 
648,000.000 
688,000,000 
643,000,000 
645,000,000 
676,000.000 
722,800,000 


Agiloaltankl 

JKOduOttt 


$819,000,000 
811,750,000 
891,250,000 
898,000,000 
407,000.000 
484,000,000 
650,000,000 
480,000,000 
614,000.000 
617,750,000 
692^000 


70-2 
75-8 
79*0 
70*7 
74- 1 
760 
79  8 
74-6 
81*8 
76-6 
82*0 


The  exports  of  other  than  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  not  Increased  in  any  similar  ratio, 
measured  by  their  values.  In  1868  they  amount- 
ed to  $185,000,000 ;  1869,  $102,000,000 ;  1870, 
nearly  $108,000,000 ;  1871,  $164,600,000;  1872, 
$142,760,000  ;  1873,  $146,000,000 ;  1874  $143,- 
000,000;  1876,  $168,000,000;  1876,  $130,600, 
000 ;  1877,  $168,600,000 ;  1878,  $180,600,000. 

The  apparent  falling  off  within  four  or  five 
years  is  accounted  for  by  the  general  decline 
in  prices,  the  aggregate  quantities  of  exports 
having  pretty  steadily  increased.  Were  there 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  within  the  last  decade  or 
two,  as  undoubtedly  there  has  been  in  certain 
classes,  it  would  by  no  means  indicate  a  decline 


in  American  industry.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  extension  of  manufacturing  industries 
has  been  more  rapid,  enterprising,  and  multi- 
form of  late  years  than  ever  before,  and  that 
in  the  stirring  times  which  preceded  the  late 
panic  the  extension  of  factories  and  establish- 
ment of  new  industries,  in  which  all  countries 
rivaled  each  other,  nowhere  took  place  on  so 
prodigious  a  scale  as  in  the  United  States.  And 
nowhere  was  this  enterprise  so  little  wasted  as 
here,  because  by  the  more  ingenious  adaptation 
of  mechanical  methods  to  industry,  and  by  the 
greater  industry  of  its  workmen  (two  Ameri- 
can mechanics,  it  is  said,  being  able  to  do  au 
much  work  s^  three  Englishmen),  this  country 
was  able  to  hold  its  own  against  ail  rivals :  and 
still  more,  because  the  principal  vent  which  it 
had  to  seek  for  its  increased  production  was  in 
its  own  home  markets.  America  has  always 
been  dependent  on  Europe  for  severid  of  the 
main  staples  of  industrial  production,  as  well 
as  for  innumerable  special  lines  of  articles 
which  can  only  be  produced  in  the  more  oom- 

f»lex  and  luxurious  communities  of  Europe, 
t  has  been  the  hope  and  ambition,  the  task 
and  the  urgent  need  of  America,  of  late  years, 
to  free  itself  from  this  commercial  dependence. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  commodities  given  be- 
low, whose  importation  has  declined  within  six 
years  far  beyond  any  possible  diminution  in  the 
powers  of  consumption,  will  reveal  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  displacement  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, in  the  great  textile  and  meUd  indus- 
tries, is  going  on  in  American  markets.  Every 
year,  even  during  the  present  time  of  compar- 
ative inaction  and  despondency,  novel  indus- 
tries hitherto  practiced  only  in  Europe  are  in- 
troduced, oftentimes  with  improved  tools  and 
methods  suggested  by  the  famous  practical 
genius  of  the  American.  The  time  is  already 
at  hand  when  the  dream  and  hope  of  the 
American  for  generations  will  be  realized,  and 
the  United  States  will  supply  its  own  markets 
with  all  the  leading  manufactures  which  the 
country  is  capable  of  producing.  Whether  the 
causes  which  have  accelerated  that  event  will 
prove  to  have  been  evils  or  blessings,  the  future 
only  can  reveal ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  has  been  greatly  hastened  not  only 
by  the  high  protective  tariff,  which  works  most 
oppressively  on  large  classes  of  citizens,  but 
by  the  enormous  debts  contracted  in  Europe, 
much  of  which  capital  was  wasted  and  misap- 
plied, by  the  decline  of  American  credit  in  the 
money  centers  of  the  world,  and  by  the  crisis 
and  the  epoch  of  contraction  and  distress  from 
which  business  has  not  yet  emerged.  Most 
useful  must  the  lesson  of  the  crisis  and  its  pro- 
tracted train  of  distress  prove  in  weaning  the 
mercantile  community  from  traditions  which 
can  only  be  a  pernicious  delusion  in  the  future. 
There  was  a  period  when  high  wages,  large 
profits,  and  dear  capital  all  went  hand  in  hand ; 
but  the  America  of  to-day  with  its  vast  ac- 
cumulated capital,  its  manifold  industries,  and 
its  great  population,  has  long  outgrown  that 
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primitive  stage  of  industrial  deTelopment,  and 
shpold  range  itself  with  the  old  and  wealthy 
oomraanities.  So  the  sooner  it  adopts  stadi- 
ens,  patient,  and  laborious  methods  of  business, 
the  more  will  its  welfare  be  confirmed.  Before 
1870  capital  could  not  be  obtained  for  indus- 
trial operations  except  at  rates  yarjring  from  7i 
to  15  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  average  rate  of 
bank  discount  for  fifteen  years  before  1860  was 
9*12  per  cent.,  at  the  same  time  when  the  rate 
in  the  London  money  market  averaged  8*90  per 
cent,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  4*02  per 
cent,  and  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  4*6  per 
cent  Since  the  crisis  the  money  and  invest- 
ment markets  have  been  constantly  fiushed  with 
capital  seeking  employment ;  lenders  have  been 
on  the  hunt  lor  good  securities  at  5  or  6  per 
cent ;  $500,000,000  of  Government  bonds  bear- 
ins  5  per  cent  interest  were  disposed  of  before 
JiUy  1,  1877,  and  before  July  1,  1878,  $240,- 
000,000  of  4i  per  cents,  and  nearly  $100,000,- 
000  of  4  per  cents,  nearly  all  being  taken  up  in 
the  United  States ;  monev  has  been  loaned  on 
call  against  collaterals  in  ute  New  York  market 


a  good  deal  of  the  time  at  from  1  to  4  per  cent., 
the  rate  never  going  above  6  or  7  per  cent  ex- 
cept in  times  of  active  stock  speculation,  when 
additional  commissions  of  ^  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  i  per  diem  have  oeen  paid  to  carry 
margins;  and  prime  commercial  paper  has 
been  marketed  most  of  the  time  at  from  8  to  6 
per  cent  discount 

The  articles  of  import  which  have  shown 
the  most  remarkable  falling  off  between  1878 
and  1878  in  the  quantities  imported  are  textile 
manufactures  and  raw  wool,  iron  and  steel 
and  their  manufactures,  copper  and  brass  man- 
ufactured and  unwroognt,  lead  and  tin  unman- 
ufactured, timepieces,  gutta-percha,  and  tea. 
The  total  decrease  in  the  imports  of  this  list  of 
articles  was  A*om  $272,259,688  to  $124,211,- 
784,  a  falling  off  of  $148,027,899,  or  nearly  55 
per  cent  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  the 
articles  named  constituted  78  per  cent  of  the 
total  decrease  in  the  imports  of  all  classes  of 
merchandise  between  those  vears.  The  de- 
crease in  the  several  classes  of  imports  was  aa 
foUows : 


ARTICUEB. 


Oloeka,  watcbaa,  «nd  nuurials 

CottoD  mMinftcwhiret 

FIax  maoaflMtarM 

811k  mMinfkfltaret 

dothlnir 

Wool«  nnmannftirtared 

Carp«to 

WoMaiidreM  foodi 

Other  mannfcclnrei  of  wool 

Bit,  rod,  hoop,  nod  thMt  Iron ... 

Iron  pin 

Ballrondten. 

knthan,  ehatna,  and  other  mannllM^irei. 

Steel  infota,  ban,  theeta,  and  wiro. 

Catlery,  aawa,  and  other  manafketoroa  of  ateel 

Copper,  brasa,  and  mannftcfnrea  of. 

Lead  In  pift  and  bara 

Tin  and  tin  pbtea. 

India-fiibber  and  (Qtta*pereha. 

Tea. 


isrt. 


$8374,885 

20,428^1 
S9,88^8S7 

8,fi01,l«l 
80,488,988 

4,888,857 
19,447,787 
9C«8«,781 

7,4n,5»e 

18,847,881 

19,740,708 
8,804,900 
4,l&^884 

10,498,779 
8,9M,471 
8,882,627 

18,8M,«3 
900,187 

84,464,170 


1S78. 


$818,668 

14,898,791 

11,490,758 

19,701,781 

6,676^789 

8,868,015 

098380 

18,056,806 

18,869,8B8 

1,680.767 

1,800,057 

560 

980,790 

1,880,087 

4,085,518 

617,188 

858,986 

18,112,588 

848,564 

15,660,168 


$8,468,8tt 
15358326 

8387,688 
10,184,186 

1,874378 
18,070328 

o.V«SP.0^S 

T,8913tl 

14356360 

6,846.84$ 

18397.884 

19,740,178 

8,674,110 

8,98^19T 

6.457387 

8349,888 

8366.691 

6344,181 

657.628 

8,806.008 


Taking  all  the  textile  fabrics  together,  the 
falling  off  of  the  values  imported  was  in  the  six 
years  from  $159,464,248  to  $85,855,181 ;  de- 
crease, $74,109,117,  or  46J  per  cent.  The  de- 
crease in  itie  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
products  was  from  $59,808,452  to  $9,057,638, 


being  $50,250,819,  a  falling  off  of  over  84^  per 
cent 

The  principal  commodities  of  American  pro- 
duction in  wnich  a  largely  increased  exporta- 
tion has  taken  place  between  the  year  1868 
and  the  year  1878  are  the  following : 


ARTICIXS. 


BXPOBTi. 


ises. 


Afrlenltnral  implementa. , 

live  animate..... 

Bwdatnft 

Goal. 


Oottoi 


l^nit. 


per  and  braaa  and  their  manoflictarea. 
o  manolhetarea 


Iron  and  mannftetorea  of. 

Steel  and  Ita  prodneta  (ezdnalTe  of  flrearma). . 

Leather  and  leather  mannawtnrea 

Ofleake. 


Ooal  oil  and  petroleitm. 
ProTiaioaa 


$679381 

788395 

68,960397 

1,516,820 

989,250 

4371.054 

4060^18 

6,040,961 

84H.468 

1,414378 

8,918.448 

81310.676 

80378»208 


1ST8. 


$2375,198 

5.844.658 

181.n4307 

8,869.467 

8,078349 

ll,48^688 
1,876,969 

10.696.970 
1387,078 
8,0n,6&9 
5,095,168 

46.574,974 
188348386 


$1301,817 
6,111.806 

118,79831$ 

848.847 

1189,099 

6.564374 

970,457 

4,656,00$ 

1,038,610 

6.668.887 

8,1«?1.716 

84,761,298 

98,871,788 


The  a^j^gregate  increase  in  these  dozen  classes    926,987,  their  aggregate  amount  in  1868,  to 
of  exports  was  $262,899,614,  or  from  $140,-    $403,826,601,  the  sum  of  their  exports  in  1878, 
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being  an  increase  of  about  187  per  cent  The  general  sbrinkage  of  values  was  the  most  ac- 
increase  in  the  values  exported  of  this  group  tive  cause  of  the  stagnation,  and  was  a  pro- 
of c6mmodities  amounts  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  cess  which  had  to  be  passed  through.  There 
total  increase  in  American  exports  during  this  is  a  general  impression  that^  the  lowest  decline 
period.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs  were  over  in  prices  has  been  reached,  so  that  there  was 
two  and  a  half  times  greater  in  value  in  1878  much  more  inclination  to  resume  business  en- 
than  they  were  in  1868,  the  increase  in  quan-  terprises  in  1878  than  in  the  foregoing  year, 
tity  being  still  greater.  The  value  of  the  total  ana  less  lack  of  work  for  laborers.  The  signs 
exports  of  provisions  was  more  than  quad-  of  recuperation  can  be  traced  perhaps  as  far 
rnpled,  while  the  average  export  price  had  back  as  the  middle  of  the  year  1876. 
sunk  for  bacon  and  hams  from  12^  cts.  per  The  transactions  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
pound  to  8^  cts.,  and  for  lard  from  14^  cts.  House  afford  one  of  the  best  available  ciiteria 
to  ^^  cts.  That  of  live  animals  increased  of  the  volume  and  activity  of  business  through- 
eight  fold,  and  that  of  fruits  over  three  fold,  out  the  country,  making  allowance  for  the  gen- 
the  preparation  of  desiccated  and  preserved  eral  fall  of  prices,  throneh  which  an  equal 
fruit  for  foreign  n^kets  being  almost  a  new  amount  of  business  can  be  performed  with 
branch  of  trade,  as  also  in  that  of  exporting  smaller  money  transfers,  and  M>  keeping  ac- 
live  animals  and  dressed  meat  to  Europe.  The  count  of  the  perturbations  of  the  investment, 
export  of  oilcake  nearly  doubled.  That  of  the  stock,  ana  other  speculative  markets,  and 
coal  shows  a  steady  increase.  The  export  of  all  the  accidental  movements  of  money  which 
petroleum  has  more  than  doubled  in  value  and  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  opera- 
quadrupled  in  quantity,  since  the  average  ex-  tions  of  regular  commerce.  The  comparison 
f>ort  price  has  aeclined  from  29}  cts.  per  gal-  of  the  daily  clearings  of  the  New  York  banks 
on  in  1868  to  14f  cts.  in  1878.  The  export  shows  a  gradual  improvement  since  the  mid- 
of  copper  and  brass  products  has  more  than  die  of  1877.  .In  the  beginning  of  1878  the  first 
trebled ;  in  1878  there  was  a  net  import  of  cop-  week's  currency  clearings  amounted  to  $128,- 
per  and  brasd  and  their  manufactures  amount-  000,000  a  day.  In  the  beginning  of  February 
ing  to  nearly  $8,250,000,  while  in  1878  the  im-  they  had  declined  to  $109,000,000,  then  rose  to 
ports  were  only  one  quarter  as  great  and  the  $180,000,000  on  March  10th,  and  were  large  and 
exports  four  times  as  much  in  value  as  in  that  variable  until  the  panic,  reaching  their  highest 
year,  and  there  was  a  net  export  to  the  amount  amount  on  April  21st,  $148,000,000.  In  the 
of  nearly  $2,250,000.  In  iron  and  steel  and  summer  they  sunk  rapidly  to  $70,000,000  in 
their  products  the  exports  increased  from  $6,-  the  week  ending  August  11th,  increasing  again 
833,000  in  1868  to  $12,000,000  in  1878.  Since  to  $108,000,000  in  the  week  ending  September 
the  opening  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  the  cop-  15tii,  and  falling  off  suddenly  to  50  millions  alter 
per  production  of  the  United  States  has  grown  the  panic.  They  then  increased  toward  the  end 
to  astonishing  dimensions,  so  that  already  in  of  uie  year,  amounting  to  86  millions  in  the 
the  year  1874  there  were  17,548  tons  of  cop-  second  week  of  January,  1874.  They  fluc- 
per  mined ;  the  importation  of  this  metal  from  tuated  between  80, 70,  and  60  millions  through 
Germany  and  Belgium  must  cease  altogether  the  spring  and  early  summer,  falling  off  to  50 
at  an  early  date.  millions  and  under  in  the  dog-days,  and  in- 
Since  the  crisis  of  1873  there  has  been  a  creasing  as  usual  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
complaint  of  bad  business  and  a  feeling  of  amounting  to  88  and  89  millions  in  some 
doubt  and  discouragement  in  nearly  all  branch-  weeks  of  October  and  November,  and  clos- 
es of  trade  and  aU  sections  of  the  country,  ing  the  year  with  81  millions.  Ilie  average 
The  depression  has  been  prolonged  and  wide-  -  clearings  in  1874  were  about  72  million  dol- 
spread,  but  not  so  paralyzing  as  that  which  lars  daily.  In  1875  we  find  a  brisker  business 
has  occurred  in  some  other  countries.  It  has  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  than  in  1874, 
had  a  most  injurious  effect  in  producing  misery  and  a  higher  average  for  the  year,  74  mil- 
and  demoralization  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  lions  a  day ;  but  the  contraction  in  trade  is 
useful  class  of  citizens,  the  skilled  mechanics  reflected  in  the  diminished  amounts  of  the 
of  many  trades.  It  has  brought  great  nura-  clearings  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  com- 
bers of  traders  to  bankruptcy,  who  in  ordinary  pared  with  1874.  After  the  middle  of  1875  we 
times  could  have  held  their  position.  Yet  it  find  them  also  varying  less  from  week  to  week, 
has  had  its  good  effects  in  compelling  the  busi-  and  more  obedient  to  the  usual  variations  of 
ness  community  to  adopt  methods  of  system  business  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  economy,  and  in  accustoming  them  to  ac-  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1874  the 
cept  rates  of  profit  considerably  below  the  diurnal  transactions  averaged  some  80  millions, 
standard  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  In  the  autumn  and  winter  there  appears  to  have 
which  are  necessitated  by  the  greater  develop-  been  less  business  activity  than  in  the  year 
ment  of  trade  and  industry,  the  larger  accumu-  before.  All  through  1876  there  is  marked  de- 
lation of  fixed  capita],  and  the  sharper  compe-  cline  in  the  volume  of  the  bank  transactions 
tition  which  must  exist  henceforward.  Since  compared  with  1875.  The  average  clearings 
the  harvesting  of  the  large  crops  of  1877,  there  were  the  least  of  any  year,  being  about  68} 
has  been  a  general  improvementin  the  tone  and  millions;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1873 
disposition  of  the  commercial  community.   The  they  had  averaged  62^  millions.    In  1877  we 
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find  a  marked  improyement  over  1876,  a  steady 
and  normal  flow  of  money,  and  an  average 
throngh  the  year  of  over  69  millions  a  day 
settled  throogh  the  Clearing-House.  It  mast 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  monetary  transac- 
tions represented  by  those  figures  are  based 
upon  a  lower  scale  of  general  prices  than  those 
which  roled  in  former  years.  The  aggregate 
transactions  of  the  Clearing-Hoose  were  re- 
ported for  the  fiscal  year  1876-77  as  24,668  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  against  22,892  millions  in  1875 
-'76, 24,618  millions  in  1874-75, 24,142  millions 
in  1878-74  ,and  86,935  millions  in  1872-73 ; 
these  include  the  currency  and  gold  exchanges 
and  the  balances  paid.  The  average  daily  ex- 
ohanges  for  each  year,  ending  Seotember  SOth, 
since  the  first  organization  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-House,  were  in  millions  of  dollars, 
omitting  the  fractions  of  millions,  as  follows : 
1854^  19;  1865,  17;  1856,  22;  1857,  26;  1868, 
16;  1859,20;  1860,  23;  1861,  19;  1862,  22; 
1868,  48;  1864,  77;  1865,  84;  1866,  93;  1867, 
93;  1868,  92  ;  1869,  121 ;  1870,  90 ;  1871,  95; 
1872, 105;  1873,111;  1874,68;  1875,79;  1876, 
70;  1877,  68. 

Taking  the  average  daily  clearings  for  periods 
of  three  months  since  the  beginning  of  1873,  a 
steadying  and  gradual  development  of  business 
on  the  new  scale  of  values  can  be  traced  from 
the  year  1876.  In  the  winter  months  of  1878 
the  average  daily  transactions  amounted  to  123 


millions  of  dollars ;  in  the  spring,  to  116  mil- 
lions ;  summer  months,  82^  millions ;  autumn, 
69^  millions.  In  the  winter  of  1873-74  the 
average  business  was  72f  millions;  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  74}  millions;  summer,  62f 
millions;  autumn  of  1874,  74f  millions.  In 
the  winter  of  1874-75  the  clearings  were  77} 
millions  a  day;  in  the  spring  months  of  1875, 
80}  millions;  in  the  summer,  67  millions;  in 
the  autumn  months,  69}  millions.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1875-76  they  were  72|  millions ;  in  the 
fipring,  63|  millions ;  in  the  summer,  65}  mil- 
lions; in  the  fall  of  the  year,  65  millions.  In 
the  winter  of  1876-77  they  averaged  72  mil- 
lions ;  in  the  spring  of  1877,  70 ^  millions ;  in 
the  summer,  61 1  millions;  in  the  autumn  of 
1877,  70}  millions. 

The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  form  another 
fairly  reliable  measure  of  the  good  or  evil  con- 
dition of  general  commerce.  Taking  the  rec- 
ord of  failures  as  a  guide,  there  is  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  business  in  1877,  and  decrease 
in  the  number  of  insolvents  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  their  debts.  The  total  number 
of  failures  in  1877  in  the  United  States  was 
8,872,  and  the  aggregate  liabilities  $190,669,- 
000,  against  9,092  failures  with  $191,117,000 
total  liabilities  in  1876.  The  statistics  of  mer- 
cantile failures  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are 
given  in  the  table  below : 


STATES. 


EMtornSUtet 

Middle  SUtes 

Boathem  States 

Western  Stotei 

Pfeciflo  StaUs  and  Territories 

Total  United  States... 

Dominion  of  Canada 


If  mnMT  ID 
bado«M. 

ToUlbuk 
dreaUtloo. 

bank  drea- 
latfenfor 

Vamhm  ot 

F*rentaf« 

of  flUtVM. 

Total 
llabUlUM. 

ATTVft 

UablUUM. 

n,724 
984J0T 

91,788 
281,Bft7 

20,285 

$112,678,886 

112,S1 1,918 

28,58L.026 

65,194^1 

8,098,454 

$1,450 
547 
256 
2S1 
118 

1,863 
8.049 
1,078 
2,766 
686 

Iln68 
lln78 
lin85 
l{nS4 
lln41 

$26,08^.007 
77,173,760 
17,271,920 
66.187,074 
18,949,185 

$19,281 
25.811 
16.022 
2.».«87 
21,932 

652,006 

$817314,110 
$22,018,653 

$486 

8.872 

linTS 

$190,669,986 
$25,623,908 

$21,491 

56,824 

891 

1^92 

llnSO 

$18,490 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  among  active    pared  with  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
traders  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1878,  com-    year,  was  as  follows : 


1878. 

Him  MOKTHB. 

ISTT. 

KIWI  Moimni. 

STATES. 

KambOTof 
Mtmt. 

Total  ItaMlltlM. 

Number  of 
fdlana. 

Total  liabllUlM. 

Santem  fltst4»s ....           ,  x . » . 

1,617 
2,550 
1.158 
2,909 
544 

$80,088,185 

79.87^46• 

21.869,104 

56.655,846 

9,887,575 

978 
2,226 

791 
2,096 

474 

$19,098,079 

Middle  SUtes 

5.%679.875 
12.280.288 

Boathem  States 

Western  Sutes 

44,718.129 

PscWc  st»ti>»»  ftnd  T^rritorifls.x .....4.. 

10,182,408 

Total  United  States 

8,678             $197,211,129 

6,565 

$141,862,265 

BomlnfiHi  of  Canada 

1,242        1       tiai88.821 

1,644 

$20,904,976 

'              1 

1 

The  total  number  of  failures  in  the  United 
States  in  1877  was  8,678,  total  liabilities  $190,- 
669,936,  average  liabilities  $21,491 ;  the  total 
number  in  1876  was  9,092,  total  liabilities  $191,- 
113,768,  average  liabilities  $21,020;  the  total 
number  inl875  was  7,740,  total  liabilities  $201,- 
060,233,  average  liabilities  $25,960.   It  was  ez- 


nted  thot  in  1878  the  number  and  volume  of 
ikruptcies  among  merchants  would  be  enor- 
mously augmented.  The  repeal  of  the  national 
bankrupt  Taw  went  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  September,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  larse 
number  of  firms  were  carrying  a  burden  of  debt 
which  with  the  diminished  trade  and  low  rates 
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of  profits  that  hare  prevailed  for  several  years,  The  whole  body  of  share-  and  bond-holders  feel 
and  which  are  likely  still  to  prevail,  they  could  the  keenest  interest  in  keeping  np  the  value  of 
not  expect  to  discharge  or  support,  and  that  these  capitals.  The  hopes  of  all  the  holders, 
they  would  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  privi-  great  and  small,  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
lege  of  bankruptcy  to  liquidate  or  compromise  leading  managers.  The  great  bulk  of  aocumn- 
their  engagements  before  they  were  deprived  lated  capital  is  held  under  this  ^stem,  and  they 
of  that  last  resort  for  embarrassed  traders.  It  could  not  turn  it  over  to  another  body  of  hold- 
is  a  most  gratifying  and  convincing  indication  era  if  they  would.  There  is  a  great  disquiet 
of  the  general  sound  condition  of  the  mercan-  and  mistrust  among  the  investors.  It  is  plain 
tile  houses  of  the  country  that  the  increase  to  many  that  the  greater  part  of  these  works 
of  failures  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1878.  were  built,  extended,  or  recapitalized  on  such 
among  nearly  700,000  trading  houses  inscribea  a  scale  of  cost  and  prices  that  they  can  never 
in  Messrs.  Dun  &  Barlow's  records,  was  only  return  the  ordinary  profits  and  interest  on  the 
about  2,000  over  the  same  period  in  the  pre-  invested  capital,  and  that  many  of  them  can 
ceding  year,  in  spite  of  this  powerful  induce-  scarcely  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts.  There 
ment  to  take  advantage  of  the  expiring  bank-  is  additional  doubt  and  insecurity  caused  by 
rupt  law.  The  average  of  liabilities,  except  in  the  secret  manner  in  which  the  financial  inter- 
the  State  of  California,  was  about  the  same  as  ests  of  the  companies  are  conducted,  and  not  a 
in  previous  years.  The  number  of  failures  in  little  disauietnde  from  the  numerous  malversa- 
1878  was  no  doubt  swelled  to  n^  inconsidera-  tions  and  defalcations  committed  by  officers 
ble  extent  by  fraudulent  bankrupts  who  were  of  corporations,  which  have  been  computed  at 
able  to  compromise  their  obligations  at  less  an  aggregate  of  $80,000,000  within  four  years, 
than  their  face,  though  possessing  the  means  One  effect  of  the  mistrust  of  corporate  seouri- 
of  fairly  coping  with  them ;  in  the  last  sixty  ties  has  been  the  successful  placing  of  GU>vem- 
days  prior  to  September  1st  there  were  1,000  ment  bonds  bearing  a  low  mterest.  Another 
more  assignments  and  compromises  than  in  the  has  been  the  excessive  demand  for  real-estate 
third  quarter  .of  1877.  Of  the  different  por-  securities,  which  has  served  to  keep  up  inflated 
tions  of  the  country,  the  Western  States  fur-  values  of  real  estate,  great  quantities  of  which 
nish  a  smaller  proportion  of  loss  by  bankruptcy  have  changed  hands  by  the  foreclosure  of  roort- 
than  the  Eastern,  but  the  Southern  and  Mid-  gages;  the  natural  effect  of  this  must  be  a  re- 
dle  States  about  the  same  as  the  Eastern  States,  action  which  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  prices  of 
The  declension  in  the  market  values  of  cor-  corporate  securities.  The  great  mass  of  in- 
poration  stocks  and  bonds  is  a  trustworthy  vestors  can  not  cut  loose  from  the  capital  in 
measure  for  the  entire  nominal  loss  of  capital  the  hands  of  corporations.  The  decline  of  share 
in  the  United  States,  or  for  the  whole  shrink-  prices  is  steadily  progressing;  in  many  oases 
a;;e  of  values.  Indeed,  it  is  not  far  from  in-  no  doubt  the  fall  is  much  too  great  already, 
eluding  the  aggregate  loss,  since,  by  the  pecu-  owing  to  the  temporary  arrest  of  affairs ;  yet 
liararrangeroentsof  American  industry,  nearly  the  average  depreciation  can  not  yet  have 
the  whole  productive  capital  of  the  country,  reached  its  lowest  mark,  nor  the  standard  about 
except  that  employed  in  agriculture,  wellnigh  which  the  values  must  oscillate  for  the  future, 
all  the  mining  and  transportation,  and  the  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  currency  of 
greatest  part  of  the  manufacturing  works,  are  the  country  and  a  general  rise  of  prices.  It  is 
managed  by  incorporated  companies ;  while  the  doubtM  whether  the  country  would  again  ab- 
agriculturid  and  merchandising  interests  them-  sorb  a  large  access  of  paper  currency,  and  the 
selves  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  bank-  metal  currency  can  only  increase  very  slowly, 
ing  and, railroad  corporations.  The  settlement  unless  silver  is  shut  out  from  the  European 
of  this  vast  aggregate  of  associated  capital  to  mints  and  coined  free  or  in  large  quantities  by 
a  basis  of  value  which  corresponds  to  the  al-  the  United  States  Government.  Disturbance 
tered  commercial  conditions  is  most  essential  in  business  and  in  vested  interests  must  follow 
to  the  healthful  development  of  business ;  but  upon  a  sudden  increment  of  either  paper  or 
this  process  is  necessarily  slower  than  it  would  silver  currency,  and  can  not  be  wished  by  the 
be  were  the  capital  controlled  by  a  greater  present  holders  of  property.  The  great  actual 
number  of  individuals.  Those  who  have  the  depreciation  in  the  values  of  corporate  shares 
greatest  interest  in  and  the  chief  management  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
of  the  companies  have  it  in  their  power  and  are  the  following  list  of  twenty  stocks  in  the  New 
prompted  to  keep  up  the  valuation  of  this  capi-  York  Stock  Exchange  during  five  years,  trom 
tal  to  correspond  to  the  original  investment  or  January  1, 1878,  to  December  81, 1877;  they 
former  scale  of  profits ;  diminished  business  are  active  stocks,  which  are  constantly  on  the 
or  smaller  earnings  do  not  affect  the  prices  of  market  and  frequently  change  hands,  and  thus 
shares  as  long  as  the  dividends  are  paid,  but  best  reveal  the  real  shrinkage  of  values :  Cen- 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  enhances  them ;  tralNew  Jersey,  quoted  January  1, 1878,atl06(, 
even  passed  dividends  do  not  have  their  full  fell  to  14},  a  decline  of  91}  per  cent.,  repre- 
natnral  effect  in  depreciating  stocks,  as  long  as^  senting  a  depreciation  of  over  18}  millions  in 
the  stocks  are  kept  out  of  the  market  by  com-*  its  capital  stock,  whose  par  value  is  $20,600,000; 
binations,  and  hopes  are  held  out  of  the  same  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  capital  stock  $24,- 
old  rates  of  profit  upon  the  revival  of  business.  099,700,  fell  from  115  to  78},  or  86},  a  depre- 
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* 

dation  of  over  9  millicins ;  preferred  stock  of  $666,286,787 ;  ftt  the  date  of  lowest  pHces  in 

the  same,  $2,525,400  at  par,  declined  from  1878,  $420,060,678;  and  on  September  20,1878, 

116  to  102,  the  14  points  representing  a  third  $461,060,678. 

of  a  million ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  dc  Pacific,  In  1876,  54  riulroads,  with  a  length  of  rail 
capital  $24)999,800,  declined  12)^,  or  from  90}  of  8,846  miles  and  an  aggregate  invested  capital 
to  78},  depreciation  near  a  million  and  a  half ;  of  $217,848,000,  were  sold  nnder  foreclosure; 
Cleveland,  Colnmbus  dc  Cincinnati,  capital  stock  in  1877,  80  roads  with  a  mileage  of  8,875  miles, 
$1,491,800,  feU  54f ,  from  93}  to  89,  nominal  loss  and  a  total  capital  of  $198,984,400.  The  fore- 
over  8  millions;  Columbns,  Chicago  &  Indian-  dosnres  for  the  two  years  therefore  embraced 
apolis.  capital  $18,988,972,  sank  from  41}  to  4},  84  roads  and  7,721  miles  of  rail,  with  $416,- 
ti  declme  of  86},  standing  for  over  5  millions  loss  882,400  of  capital  stock.  Proceedings  were 
of  capital ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  dc  Western,  instituted  in  1876  against  80  more  riulroads, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $26,200,000,  quoted  with  5,591  miles  of  rail  and  $897,894,000  capi- 
in  1878  at  101^  and  at  the  end  of  1877  at  51},  tal,  and  in  1877  against  44  additional  roads  with 
declined  50,  representing  18  millions  and  over ;  a  length  of  5,409  miles  and  a  total  capital  of 
Erie  Railroad,  capital  $78,000,000,  quotations  $820,681,980;  and  16  roads  besides,  2,888  miles 
in  1878  67,  in  1877  (December)  10},  shrinkage  in  aggregate  length,  having  a  capital  of  $255,- 
56},  making  44} million  dollars;  Hannibal  &  St.  755,400,  were  ordered  hj  the  conrts  to  be  sold 
Joseph  common  stock,  capitalized  at  $9,1 68,700,  ont  for  the  mortgages  in  1877.  The  total  of  all 
fell  88,  from  50}  to  12},  aepreciation  of  market  the  roads  foreclosed  or  in  difficulties  for  these 
value  near  8}  millions ;  preferred  stock  of  the  two  years  was  therefore  174,  with  a  total  mile- 
same  road,  $5,088,024,  declined  53,  or  over  2}  age  of  21,109  miles,  and  a  total  m vested  capi- 
millions,  range  of  quotations  from  71}  to  28} ;  tal  of  $1,891,168,780.  The  bonds  of  roads 
Illinois  Central,  capital  stock  $29,000,000,  de-  foreclosed  or  reorganized  previous  to  January 
dine  in  prices  52,  from  126}  to  74},  deprecia-  1,  1876,  amounted  to  $159,878,800.  Of  this 
tion  of  market  value  15  millions;  Lake  Shore  total  capital  of  insolvent  railroads,  amounting 
dc  Michigan  Southern,  capital  stock  $49,466,-  therefore  to  $1,550,587,080,  embracing  more 
500,  Quoted  at  the  first  date  at  97  and  at  the  than  one  third  of  all  the  railroad  property  of 
final  oate  at  64},  or  82  less,  depreciated  nearly  the  United  States,  probably  fully  one  half,  or 
16  millions;  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  capital  over  $760,000,000,  may  be  considered  wiped 
$15,899,261,  fell  from  54}  to  87},  decline  17,  ont.  The  loss  of  capital  in  the  railroad  busi- 
representing  1}  million ;  Morris  i;  Essex,  capi-  ness  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  on  $1,811,888,- 
tal  $15,000,000,  quoted  in  the  beginning  at  92  508  of  the  $2,248,858,875  total  raih-oad  stocks 
and  finally  at  78}>  decline  18},  or  2  millions;  of  the  United  States  no  dividends  were  paid  in 
Pacific  Mail,  capital  nominally  $20,000,000,  fall  1876,  and  on  $642,604,841  of  the  total  railroad 
of  price  52,  or  from  75}  to  28},  showing  a  de-  bonds,  $2,220,298,560,  no  interest  was  paid, 
preciation  of  nearly  10}  millions ;  Ohio  &  Mis-  The  interest  and  dividends  together  paid  in  that 
sissippi,  capital  $20,000,000,  fell  in  the  stock-  year  gave  an  average  return  of  only  8*66  per 
room  quotations  from  49}  to  10},  a  range  of  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested.  Whether,  how- 
89|,  showing  a  depreciation  of  nearly  8  mil-  ever,  taking  the  share  capital  and  debentures 
Hofis;  Panama  Raiboad,  capital  $7,000,000,  together,  the  average  rate  of  profit  for  a  perio<l 
decline  from  180  to  125,  shrinkage  $350,000 ;  of  years  has  been  less  on  railroad  capital,  con- 
Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western,  with  an  original  sidering  only  the  amounts  actually  invested, 
capital  of  $16,000,000,  fell  off  60},  from  76}  to  than  on  other  classes  of  property,  must,  in  the 
15},  a  depreciation  of  almost  10  millions;  West-  absence  of  exact  information,  be  considered  an 
em  Union  Telegraph,  capital  stock  $83,787,475,  open  question. 

declined  from  86}  to  74},  6}  less,  shrinkage  The  total  grain  crop  of  1878  was  consider- 
about  2}  millions.  These  twenty  companies  ably  greater  than  in  1877.  The  wheat  crop 
represent  a  total  par  capital  of  $482,804,868.  of  1878  was  estimated  at  about  400  million 
The  shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  their  bushels.  The  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Min- 
stocks  during  the  period  mentioned  amounted  nesota,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Kansas  pro- 
in  the  aggregate  to  $174,680,976.  A  compari-  dnced,  it  is  estimated,  45  million  bushels  of 
eon  of  the  prices  of  the  stocks  of  forty-five  wheat  more  in  1878  than  in  the  preceding 
railroads,  being  all  the  principal  railroad  stocks  year.  The  average  prices,  however,  are  25  or 
dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  at  their  80  cents  less  for  the  bushel  than  in  1877,  and 
highest  rates  before  the  panic  of  1878,  and  at  the  total  proceeds  will  be  therefore  considera- 
their  lowest  rates  after  the  crash,  with  the  bly  less  than  in  that  year.  The  maize  crop  in 
]mces  in  September,  1878,  shows  a  deprecia-  the  single  State  of  Illinois  in  1877  was  260  mil- 
lion of  87  per  cent,  as  the  immediate  sequel  of  lion  bushels,  and  in  Iowa  156  million  bushels, 
the  panic,  which  was  diminished  to  81  percent  yielding  in  the  two  States  respectively  $75,- 
by  September  20,  1878;  the  prices,  reduced  to  000,000  and  $89,000,000.  In  1878  their  crop 
gold  values,  sank  in  1878  23  per  cent,  below  was  10  per  cent,  larger,  but  prices  from  one 
their  highest  range,  and  stood  in  September,  fourth  to  one  third  less. 
1878,  only  about  20  per  cent,  below  that  range.  The  grwn  produced  In  Europe  altogether  is 
The  currency  value  of  these  45  stocks  was,  at  estimated  to  aggregate  5,000  million  bushels ; 
the  date  of  highest  prices  before  the  panic,  of  this  Russia  produces  about  one  third  or  over 
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1,600  mUlioD  boBhels,  France  520  millions,  Ger-  composed  of  5,678,050  barrels  of  flonr,  55,884,- 
many  about  the  same,  and  Aostro-Hungary  500  141  bosbels  of  wheat,  and  81,054,249  bushels 
millions.  The  aggregate  production  of  the  of  Indian  com;  and  in  1877  of  5,107,681  bar- 
United  States  is  1,600  million  bushels,  about  rels  of  flour,  58,776,909  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
the  same  as  that  of  Russia.  The  production  77,996,208  of  com.  The  Western  shipments 
ayerages  40  bushels  per  head  of  population  in  in  1876  were  made  up  of  4,977,845  barrels  of 
the  United  States,  and  16  bushels  per  head  in  flour,  48,799,618  bushels  of  wheat,  and  75,010,- 
Europe  entire ;  and  the  average  consumption  881  of  com,  and  in  1877  of  5,840,428  barrels 
is  about  15  bushels  per  head.  The  ayerage  of  flour,  44,688,587  bushels  of  wheat,  and  67,- 
production  of  Russia  is  25  bushels  per  bead ;  587,819  bushels  of  corn.  The  proportions  in 
that  of  Germany  and  France  nearly  balances  the  Atlantic  receipts  were:  in  1876,  9,939,150 
the  consumption,  as  does  that  of  the  whole  of  barrels  of  flour,  42,740,285  bushels  of  wheat, 
Europe  taken  together.  The  production  in  and86,776,168bushelsof  com;  in  1877, 8,546,- 
England  is  only  4  bushels  per  head,  and  that  849  barrels  of  flour,  46,000,508  bushels  of 
country  must  therefore  import  three  fourths  of  wheat,  and  87,804,025  bushels  of  com.  A  cal- 
the  grain  consumed.  Russia  exports,  year  in  culatlon  of  the  total  receipts  of  grain  at  the 
year  out,  not  as  much  as  hfdf  its  crops.  The  seaports,  published  by  the  New  York  Produce 
production  of  the  United  States  is  nearly  three  Exchange,  for  the  years  ending  August  Slst, 
times  the  quantity  needed  for  domestic  cour  gives :  for  1876, 170,828,767  bushels ;  for  1876, 
sumption;  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  average  208,762,038  bushels;  for  1877,  181,791,038 
crop,  or  about  1,000  million  bushels  per  annum,  bushels;  for  1878,  283,638,261  bushels.  The 
can  on  the  average  be  spared  for  exportation,  increase  has  been,  therefore,  70  per  cent,  since 
The  best  arable  lands  in  the  United  States  1875.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
have  been  or  will  soon  be  all  taken  up  under  United  States  ports  and  Montreal  from  the  crop 
the  stimulus  which  good  prices  and  the  export  of  1878  were  before  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
demand  for  cereals  have  given  to  cultivation,  ber  about  71^  million  bushels,  leaving  about 
Large  tracts  of  new  land  have  been  broken  60  million  bushels  of  the  surplus  available  for 
in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  o^port  still  in  the  country. 
The  wheat  lands  opened  up  along  the  line  of  The  commencement  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  yielded  in  1878  war  in  April,  1877,  occasioned  a  large  spec- 
a  fine  crop,  which  made  up  for  the  great  dam*-  ulative  movement  in  breadstuffs  and  provi- 
age  caused  by  rains  in  the  other  parts  of  Min-  sions.  The  price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  ad- 
nesota.  Kansas  nearly  doubled  its  production  vanced  from  $1.44  per  bashel  in  January,  1877, 
of  cereals  in  1878,  and  took  its  place  as  one  of  to  $1.58  in  April  and  $1.65  in  July,  and  then 
the  chief  grain-producing  States  in  the  Union ;  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
the  crop  of  1877  was  15  miUion  bushels  of  size  of  the  new  crop  and  a  clearer  estimate  of 
wheat  and  103  million  bushels  of  maize.  In  the  European  demand,  to  $1.85  in  October, 
1878,  679,831  acres  of  new  land  was  plowed  and  stood  at  $1.86  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
up  in  that  State,  nearly  all  held  in  small  par-  Indian  corn.  Western  mixed,  was  62^  cts.  per 
eels  and  in  great  part  paid  for.  This  gives  its  bushel  in  January,  1877, 51  cts.  in  April,  60  cts. 
farmers  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  lUi-  in  July,  59  cts.  in  October,  and  66  cts.  at* the 
nois  and  other  States  of  the  West,  where  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  begining  of  1878,  on 
ambition  to  cultivate  huge  farms,  which  in  the  expectation  of  the  early  cessation  of  the 
themselves  are  often  less  economical  to  till  European  war,  there  was  a  breakdown  in  the 
than  smaUer  pieces  of  land,  and  the  desire  to  prices  of  grain  and  provisions,  accompanied 
accumulate  money,  burdened  many  of  the  by  an  improvement  in  the  cotton  market.  In 
farmers  with  loads  of  debt  at  high  rates  of  the  middle  of  January,  No.  2  spring  wheat 
interest,  while  grain  prices  were  high,  which  sank  below  $1.80,  and  Indian  com  below  60 
at  the  present  prices  of  produce  are  quite  un-  cts.  In  the  beginning  of  February  wheat  sold 
manageable ;  in  such  districts,  in  spite  of  the  as  low  as  $1.22,  but  toward  the  middle  of 
enormous  crops  and  the  exports  of  1877  and  that  month  the  price  rallied  to  $1.30  in  conse- 
1878,  great  numbers  of  farms  have  been  sold  quence  of  the  diplomatic  complications  of 
under  foreclosure  of  mortgages ;  and  in  some  ureat  Britian  in  the  Eastern  question,  but 
parts  of  Illinois  the  price  of  land  has  sunk  gave  way  again  after  a  few  days.  By  themid- 
from  $50  to  $20  or  $25  an  acre.  die  of  March  the  market  had  again  strength- 
The  movement  of  grain  for  the  past  five  ened,  wiUi  the  price  at  $1.25;  and  new  war 
years  was  as  follows: — Western  receipts:  mmors  caused  an  upward  movement  toward 
1878,  167,723,758  bushels;  1874,  171,249,249;  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  market  contin- 
1875,  154,068,413;  1876,  173,561,877;  1877,  ued  generally  buoyant  through  April.  In  May 
169,431,733.  Shipments  from  the  West :  1873,  the  price  sank  to  $1.20,  and  the  fluctuating 
134,862,056 bushels;  1874,  127,631,866;  1875,  market,  dependent  upon  speculations  on  the 
124,443,329;  1876,  150,361,872;  1877,  138,-  prospects  of  a  European  war,  gave  place  to  a 
386,343.  Receipts  on  the  Atlantic  coast :  1878,  steadily  falling  market ;  and,  when  the  expec- 
126,258,186  bushels^  1874,  139,899,192;  1875,  tations  of  a  still  greater  crop  in  1878  were 
136,963,146;  1876,  163,694,941;  1877,  166,-  confirmed  by  a  generally  favorable  season, 
728,169.    The  Western  receipts  in  1876  were  prices  sought  a  much  lower  level,  sinking  be* 
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low  $1  in  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  but  rallying  yember  1, 1878, 4,598,000  swine  were  fllangh- 

somewhat  in  July,  in  consequence  of  reports  tered  in  the  Western  packing  and  caring  houses 

of  rains  in  the  Northwest,  the  unwillingness  — that  is,  80  per  cent  more  than  in  the  foregoing 

of  holders  to  take  the  low  prices,  and  various  jear — and  the  price  of  hogs  sank  during  the  year 

speculations  and  combinations.   In  August  and  50  per  cent.,  or  from  $4  or  $5  to  half  as  much. 

September  there  was  a  recovery  of  8  or  10  cts.  The  price  of  mess  pork  declined  steadily,  in  the 

from  the  lowest  midsummer  quotations,  and  New  York  market,  from  $18.25  per  barrel  in 

large  speculative  transactions  took  place,  caus-  January,  1877,  to  $13.12(  in  December  of  that 

ing  considerable  irregularities  of  pnce.    As  the  year ;  no  other  article,  except  petroleum,  exhib- 

stock  of  spring  wheat  became  depleted,  win-  ited  such  a  marked  and  rapid  decline  in  value, 

ter  wheat  stood  relatively  considerably  lower.  Other  hog  prodacts  went  down  in  price  in  the 

The  foreign  demand  fell  off  in  September,  and  same  ratio.    The  prices  continued  to  fall  in  the 

again  depressed  prices.    In  the  oeginning  of  beginning  of  1878 ;  in  the  winter  and  spring 

October  the  price  had  again  fallen  to  96  and  months  the  lowest  prices  were  paid  that  had 

97  cts.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  to  90  been  known  for  generations,  mess  pork  going 

cts.    In  November  there  was  a  slight  upward  down  several  times  below  $10  per  .barrel  in 

tendency,  and  by  the  beginning  of  December  New  York,  lard  seUing  at  $7  to  $7.50  per  cwt., 

the  price  had  returned  to  $1.  and  bacon  tnuch  of  the  time  at  6}  cts.  per 

The  price  of  Indian  com  was  subject  to  the  pound.    In  the  month  of  May  the  lowest  ebb 

same  indaeuoes  which  governed  the  price  of  was  reached,  pork  going  below  $9.50,  lard 

wheat,  except  that  it  was  not  so  disturbed  by  down  to  $6.70,  and  bacon  selling  at  4}  cts. 

speculative  operations.    The  market  was  dull.  There  was   a   recovery  during  the  summer 

and  prices  were  irregular  at  the  beginning  of  months  from  this  extreme  prostration,  pork 

the  year,  ranging  from  50  cts.  to  over  60  cts.,  flactuating  above  $10  and  lard  from  $7  to 

with  a  downward  tendency,   which  showed  $7.50 ;  bacon  was  almost  a  drug  in  the  market 

signs  of  improvement  in  February.    The  mar-  much  of  the  time.    September  saw  another 

ket  was  moderately  active  and  firm  until  in  sinkmg  of  prices,  pork  at  $9,  lard  below  $7, 

April  large  shipments  fiUed  the  market  and  and  bacon  Quoted  at  5  cts.  and  under ;  in  Oc- 

broke  down  prices  for  a  few  days ;  but  they  tober  they  aeclined  to  a  still  lower  range.    In 

recovered  and  slowly  advanced,  until  in  May  the  beginning  of  December  old  mess  pork  was 

they  began  to  recede,  ranging  from  45  to  50  selling  at  $7.40  and  new  mess  at  $8.75,  lard  at 

cts.,  with  a  very  active  market  and  extraordi-  $6.02^.  and  bacon  at  4^  cts.  per  pound.    The 

narily  large  transactions,  under  a  demand  for  price  for  mess  pork,  which  was  $7.40  on  the 

shipment  abroad.    Large  sapplies  poured  in,  1st  of  December,  1878,  was  $18.50  at  the  same 

and  the  price  san^40  cts.  being  taken  in  the  date  in  1877,  $16.75  in  1876,  and  $21.25  to 

middle  of  June.    Jn  July  and  August  there  $22.25  in  1875. 

was  an  active  demand  and  an  upward  ten-        The  exports  of  dairv  products,  butter  and 

dency,  which  culminated  in  the  latter  part  of  cheese,  which  amountea  to  less  than,  $1,250,- 

September  at  about  50  cts.    The  demand  fell  000  in  1850,  and  less  than  $2,750,000  in  1860, 

off  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season ;  and,  as  in  1870  amounted  to  nearly  $9,50io,000,  and  in 

favorable  reports  were  returned  of  the  new  1877  to  $17,125,248,    The  development  of  the 

crop,  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  prices  and  factory  system  of  <lairying,  both  for  butter  and 

a  great  falling  off  in  operations  toward  the  cheese,  and  the  employment  of  refrigerator 

end  of  the  year,  excepting  a  temporary  activi-  compartments  in  railroad   trains  and  trans- 

ty  in  the  lower  grades  in  November.  oceanic  steamships,  have  cheapened  and  im- 

In  none  of  the  staple  exports  of  the  United  proved  the  average  product,  and  brought  the 
States  except  breadstuffs  has  the  increase  been  American  producer  as  near  the  Eoropean  con- 
so  great  in  the  ten  years  from  1868  to  1878  as  sumer,  as  regards  the  time,  facility,  and  cost  of 
in  the  class  of  provisions;  and  in  no  class  has  transportation,  as  he  formerly  was  to  the  con- 
the  percentage  of  increase  been  so  large,  it  be-  sumer  in  the  nearest  great  city.  Owing  to  this, 
ing  over  800  per  cent.,  or  from  $30,278,253  to  the  area  devoted  to  £ury  productions  has  been 
$123,549,986.  Of  the  exports  of  provisions  and  is  still  being  immensely  extended ;  a  large 
in  1877-78,  amounting  to  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  northwestern  regions  is  being 
sum,  bacon  and  hams  formed  the  largest  item,  occupied  by  this  industry.  The  dairy  business, 
582  million  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $51,750,-  now  so  well  systematized,  and  citable  of  in- 
205 ;  lard  was  the  next  largest,  843  million  definite  further  extension  in  proportion  as  the 
pounds,  valued  at  $30,014,028 ;  and  after  cheese,  demands  of  the  European  market  are  met,  has 
and  beef,  salt  and  fresh,  salted  pork  came  next,  undergone  considerable  changes  owing  to  these 
71  million  pounds,  valued  at  $4,913,646.  The  causes.  Winter  dairying  in  the  Western  facto- 
bnsiness  of  raising  hogs  and  that  of  prepafing  ries  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  carry- 
them  for  the  market  have  increased,  to  satisfy  ing  heavy  stocks  over  winter,  and  has  created 
this  great  foreign  demand  and  the  augmented  ademand  for  a  fresh-made  article  all  the  yeai* 
home  consumption,  to  inmiense  proportions;  round.  As  the  European  market  is  conquered 
and  in  this  last  year  they  overstepped  all  bounds,  by  the  cheapness  rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
and  so  exceeded  the  natural  demands  of  the  American  products,  the  prices,  which  have 
market  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending  No-  fallen  considerably  already  since  the  export 
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movement  began,  will  have  a  tendenoj  to  grav- 
itate still  lower,  while  improvement  in  qualitj, 
which  from  natural  causes  mast  be  very  slow, 
can  not  be  accelerated  by  the  competition  in 
cheapness,  unless  it  is  attempted  to  imitate  the 
higher-priced  foreign  makes  of  cheese;  the 
tendency  to  conform  to  the  taste  of  the  Euro- 
pean consumers  is  already  observable  in  the 
cheese  now  sent  to  market.  The  export  price 
must  henceforward  rule  in  the  market  for  dairy 
products,  as  it  does  for  cotton,  cereals,  and  the 
other  chief  exports.  The  price  for  choice  but- 
ter ranged  in  New  York  from  26  to  28  cts.  per 
pound  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1877,  ad- 
vanced to  from  83  to  40  cts.  in  the  winter,  and 
was  between  25  and  85  cts.  in  the  spring  of  1878. 
The  exports  from  that  port  from  May  1,  1877^ 
to  the  same  date  in  1878,  were  27,500,000  lbs. 
Oleomargarine  has  affected  the  price  and  inter- 
fered with  the  sale  of  nil  the  lower  grades  of 
butter  within  the  past  year  or  two.  When  this 
oil  is  churned*  with  sour  milk,  and  a  quantity 
of  cream  or  butter  is  added  to  it,  it  has  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  genuine  butter.  The  pro- 
vision merchants  of  New  York  and  elsewhere 
organized  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  deal- 
ers who  sold  the  article  without  complying 
with  the  laws  which  require  it  to  be  ticketed 
with  its  name.  As  much  as  25,000  lbs.  of  this 
artificial  butter  have  been  sold  in  some  single 
weeks  from  the  New  York  factories,  and  over 
5,000,000  lbs.  of  it  were  exported  in  1877. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  like  that  of  iron 
products,  has  within  the  past  decade  passed 
through  an  epoch  of  excessive  acceleration  and 
extension  in  all  lands,  and,  like  it,  is  now  suf- 
fering the  effects  of  too  great  an  accession  of 
capital  and  enterprise.  The  congestion  and 
stoppage  suceeeding  the  over-stimulation  of 
these  two  mighty  industries  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  accompanying  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  economical  production,  are  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  general  prostration 
of  trade  through  which  the  world  is  now  pass- 
ing. Each  nation,  encouraged  chiefly  by  a  gen- 
eral inflation  of  prices  consequent  upon  an  un- 
usual abundance  of  money  of  different  kinds, 
hastened  simultaneously  to  establish  its  indus- 
try, and  above  all  the  great  textile  and  metal 
trades,  on  an  independent  basis.  No  country 
took  a  more  vigorous  part  in  this  struggle  than 
the  United  States,  and  none  is  likely  to  emerge 
from  it  more  unscatlied  and  more  victorious. 
In  the  accessibility  of  raw  materials  and  in  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food  it  was  strong- 
er than  its  rivals,  and  with  methods  of  mechan- 
ical production  it  was  better  armed ;  its  pro- 
tective tariff,  the  unusual  home  demand  for 
railroad  iron,  and  the  long-fostered  patriotic  re- 
solve to  furnish  its  own  supply  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, whose  accomplishment  was  aided,  un- 
*der  the  protection  of  the  high  tariff,  both  by 
the  original  high  range  of  prices  and  even  by 
the  extensive  fall  in  prices  and  the  depression 
of  general  trade  in  so  far  as  it  occasioned  the 
•ubstitution  of  native  cotton  goods  for  dearer 


foreign  fabrics — ^these  and  various  other  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  place  America  on  a 
ground  of  vantage  in  the  desperate  internation- 
al conflict  which  has  raged  most  fiercely  in  the 
field  of  the  cotton  and  iron  trad^.  The  cotton 
industry  of  the  world  must  for  some  time  to 
come  suffer  from  the  sharp  competition  and 
slow  trade  resulting  from  tne  excessive  exten- 
sion of  manufacturing  facilities.  This  exten- 
sion has  been  over  50  per  cent  within  thirteen 
years,  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  world  hav- 
ing increased  from  about  2,000,000.000  lbs., 
equal  to  5,000,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  in  1865 
to  over  8,000,000,000  lbs.  in  1878,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  giving  the  number  of 
spindles  and  their  consuming  capacity  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
latest  reports : 

Contmninff  Povoer  of  the  World  in  1877-'78. 


OOUMTRIES. 

NomtMref 
•PIimUm. 

Pouads 
•plDdk. 

Toiyp««Bdi. 

40OpoaBda. 

Groat  Britain.... 

Contineut 

IndU 

United  States.... 

89,500,000 

20,000,000 

1,276,000 

10,500,000 

88 
58 
75 
65 

1,808,500,000 

1,060,000,000 

95,02^000 

082,500,000 

8,25A,000 

2,060,000 

289,(102 

l,706,2i0 

Total 

71,27^000 

44 

8,141,025,000 

7,858,288 

This  sharp  international  competition  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
in  cotton  manufactures,  which  is  fast  losing 

? round  year  by  year  on  the  Continent  and  in 
ndia  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  1877-78, 
which  aggregated  7,848,000  bales,  England 
took  40*6  per  cent.,  the  Continent  88*7  per 
cent.,  the  United  States  22*6  per  cent.,  India 
8*1  per  cent. ;  of  the  total  consumption  in  the 
year  1870-71,  6,246,000  bales,  Great  Britain's 
share  was  47*9  per  cent,  that  of  the  Continent 
81*4  per  cent.,  of  the  United  States  19*8  per 
cent.,  of  India  1*4  per  cent. ;  in  1860  the  Eng- 
lish miUs  manufactured  49*4  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  total  takings,  the  Continental  mills 
81*5  per  cent.,  the  United  States  19*1  per  cent., 
and  India  none.  The  English  exports  of  cot- 
tons to  the  United  States,  which  were  226,- 
000,000  yards  in  1860,  were  only  47,000,000 
yards  in  1877-78,  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  the  same 
year.  The  export  of  American  cottons  has 
increased  with  remarkable  rapidity  of  late 
years,  as  the  following  statement  of  exports 
for  the  last  five  fiscal  years  will  show : 


rises  oooDt. 

OoMm 

TEARS. 

FlalB,  judi. 

Cilored, 
ysrdt. 

ToMfjuia, 

T»faM. 

1872.... 
1874.... 
1876.... 

i&n.... 

1878.... 

8,859,191 
18,287,510 
59,819,267 
76,720,260 
88,528,192 

2,844,888 

4,600,447 

16,488.214 

29,111,484 

87,765,818 

11,704,079 

17,887,967 

75,807,481 

105,881,694 

126,298,506 

62,804,880 

8,091.882 

7,722,978 

10,180,964 

11,485,628 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in 
1877-78  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  save  that 
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of  one  jear,  lSS9-'60,  which  wu  ahont  12,000 
bale*  larger.  The  total  crop  of  the  year  end- 
ing Anpiat  81,  1878,  amounted  to  l,8n,SSG 
bdea,  agvnit  4,480,423  bales  in  1876''7T, 
4,Ug,SS8  balea  ia  ISTS-'TD,  S,882,SS1  b&Iee 
in  19T4-'75,  and  4,170,388  balea  in  1878-'7'4. 
The  total  exporta  for  the  year  amoanted  to 
8.84S,S40  balea,  agunst  8,049,497  bales  in 
1876- '77,  8,263,984  in  1876-76,  2,884,410 
bales  in  1874-70,  and  3,840,961  balea  in 
1978-74.  The  atock  remaining  on  hand,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1878,  was  48,449  balea,  being  79,189 
balea  leas  than  the  stook  remaining  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  The  Amenoan  cotton 
crop  for  eaah  year  ainoe  1881  ia  gireu  beloir  : 


im-Ti a. 


t,        MS 


lUT-'W... 


.  t.VMfii 


Ut^'W «.»»-.—      -_.    -.. 

IW^'M 1,0«^01I     1S80-'8I.. 

lass-'u a^MiSai 

The  taklnga  by  American  apinnera  for  the 
diflerent  years,  ending  Angiut  81st,  were  as 
folloWH,  in  hales: 


TlIH.  BV- 

ISIS. 

*"* 

««. 

.at* 

BMUlHankU.: 

■■!K 

1,»11,[IB8 
143,000 

l.S8g,*lS 

1«,U00 

Total  uuofi 
teBcrop. 

iJOT.«M 

iwy»9 

i,tta.4iB 

IfiM^K 

The  OTerland  moTemeut  of  cotton  in  18T8 
was  693,640  bales,  an  inoreaM  of  66,764  bales 
over  the  groaa  overland  movement  of  187T. 
The  moTsment  direct  to  manataotarers  was 
S17,620  bales,  ag^nst  800,283  bales  in  1877, 
boing  an  increase  of  17,888  balea.  With  the 
exception  uf  the  Full  River  mills,  the  Northern 
factories  worked  less  hoars  in  1877-76  than 
in  the  preceding  year ;  the  coarser  average  ot 
cloth  produced,  however,  mode  the  amount  of 
material  consumed  larger.  At  F^  Kiver, 
which  has  1,300,000  spindles,  moat  of  the  inilla 
were  on  half  time  in  ihe  aummer  inootlis. 

The  Sea  Island  crop  in  1877-78  was  23,836 
balea.  The  stock  on  hand  September  1,  1877, 
was  1,048  boles.  Of  the  total  supply  of  36,873 
bales,  16,295  were  exported,  9,461  were  oon- 
enrned  by  Amerioon  manafocturers,  and  127 
remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  tbo  season. 

The  highest  price  of  the  season  o(  1877-78 
at  Lirerpool  was  obtained  on  October  9,  1877, 
when  middling  npland  sold  for  Hd- ;  the  mar- 
ket was  quiet  and  doll  through  the  aotnmn 
and  winter,  owing  to  the  nncertain  condition 


of  European  politics.  The  loweM  price  of  the 
season,  md.,  was  touched  on  May  3,  1678, 
aftor  the  outbreak  of  the  great  strike  in  Lanca- 
shire. Prioee  afterward  advanced  some,  owing 
to  the  strong  statistical  position,  fluctuating 
between  6)4.  and  Hd.  through  the  summer, 
rising  in  Angnst  to  6id.  again  on  the  prospect 
ot  a  short  supply,  afterward  weakening  uter 
increased  arnvals,  and  standing  on  Sejitember 
29th  at  Hd.  The  average  pnoe  for  the  sea- 
son waa  6^^.  against  tyi.  the  season  before, 
and  H<L  two  seasons  before.  The  extreme 
fluctuation  was  In^-  The  price  ruling  in  the 
New  York  market  for  middling  upland  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1877,  wae  12fc. ;  on  April  1st, 
life.;  July  Ist,  IS^o. ;  October  1st,  llic. 
The  price  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  was 
llAo.;  on  Febrnary  Ist,  11^.;  March  Ist, 
lOlo.;  AprUlst,  lOfc;  May  1st,  lOlo.;  Jnne 
lst,n|e.;  July  1st,  IViC;  Angnst  1st,  ll}o. ; 
September  1st,  13i|o.;  October  let,  lO^o.; 
November  1st,  91o. ;  December  1st,  9^.  The 
price  on  the  1st  of  June,  which  waa  lllc.  in 
18T8,  waa  11-^0-  in  1877,  12o.  in  1876,  16o. 
in  1870;  Angnst  1st,  lljo.  in  1678,  12c.  in 
1677,  12c  in  1876,  life. in  18T0;  October  1st, 
lOto.  in  1878,  Hie.  in  1877,  Ho.  in  1876, 
ISio.  in  1976;  November  Ist,  9*0.  in  1878, 
llj^o.  in  1877,  12^0.  in  1876,  18^  in  1876. 

llie  total  crop  of  alt  oonntriee  In  1879.  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  abont  7,690,000  bales,  of 
which  American  spinners  will  require  about 
1,660,000  bales,  leoving  8,978,000  of  the  Amer- 
ican crop  Bvulable  for  export  The  total  esti- 
mated exportable  aarplus  of  the  different  cot- 
ton-growing oooutries  in  1879  ia  as  follows: 

AumIo*. uei.MNU)eo 

Eul  India. 41g,00ll.«00 

ElTTPt 90MO0,O0O 

Bndl SMOO^wn 

Bmfni>,>U n.tWM 

Wot  iDdU,  alc^ I1,0MM0 

Total UeO^OOOtOOO 

The  actnal  consumption  of  Europe  in  1878 
was  2,182,673,000  pounds,  abont  243,000  bates 
leas  tlian  the  estimated  supply  for  18T9.  The 
total  power  of  EOnanmption  is  208,000  bales 
more  than  the  estimated  sonply. 

The  trade  in  iccol  and  the  manufacture  of 
wooten  goods  have  been  In  an  nnsatisfactory 
condition  wnee  1676.  Tbe  oomp'etition  has 
been  lively  and  the  market  ft-eqnently  flood- 
ed with  manafacturea,  followed  fcy  periods  of 
comparative  scarcity,  owing  to  tbe  numerous 
bankruptcies,  which  excited  the  trade  again  to 
large  unregulated  production.  Owing  to  this 
strong  competition,  tbe  first  prices  of  raw 
wool  have  generally  been  high  until  1878. 
There  is  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  the 
average  quality  of  American  wool;  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  after  another  makes  a  fit- 
ful effort  to  improve  tbe  breed  of  stock,  so 
that  gradually  the  native-grown  wool  is  dis- 
placing the  foreign  sorts,  which  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  higher  grades  of  goods.  The 
demand  ot  late  baa  not  been  for  fine  woola, 
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owing  to  general  contraction  and  economy. 
The  extreme  western  conntry  has  made  great 
progress  in  wool-growing.  Oregon  produced 
5,000,000  ponnds  in  1877,  against  8,000,000 
pounds  in  1876.  The  Territory  wools,  those 
of  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  show  a 
marked  improvement  each  year  hoth  in  quan- 
tity and  (quality ;  they  possess  a  long  staple, 
and  are  without  burr.  The  Colorado  product 
has  been  so  increased  that  the  carpet-makers 
rely  entirely  on  that  State  for  the  softer  kinds, 
instead  of  on  Spanish,  Mediterranean,  and  East 
Indian  sorts ;  Colorado  produces  combing  and 
fiUing  wools  at  85c.  per  pound,  scoured.  The 
Southern  wools,  Virginia  South  Down,  Geor- 
giiL  Lake,  etc.,  are  also  improving  in  ouadity 
ana  increasing  in  quantity.  It  is  weU  aoapted 
from  the  length  of  its  staple  for  medium  grades 
of  cloth,  and  commanaed  56c.  per  scoured 
pound  ii)  1877.  The  Texas  wool  increases  in 
(quantity,  but  shows  a  sad  lack  of  improvement 
in  blood,  and  is  only  adapted  for  the  poorest 
work,  owing  not  only  to  its  underbred  quality 
but  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  shearing  twice 
a  year  which  obtains  in  that  State.  The  price 
for  washed  Ohio  fleeces  at  the  beginning  of 
1877  was  45c.  for  fine  wool.  In  the  summer 
the  price  rose  to  50o.,  but  weakened  later,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  large  stocks 
of  XX  Ohio  in  dealers*  hands  and  no  buyers  at 
44  to  45c.  per  pound.  The  price  for  American 
XX  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1878,  in  New 
York,  was  88  to  45c. ;  in  February,  87  to  45c. ; 
in  March,  85  to  48c. ;  in  April,  84  to  42c. ;  in 
May,  the  same ;  in  June,  82  to  88c. ;  in  July, 
80  to  87c. ;  in  August,  80  to  88c. ;  in  Septem- 
ber, 88  to  88c. ;  in  October,  the  same ;  in  No- 
vember, 80  to  86c. 

In  the  iron  industry,  the  means  of  production 
have  been  enlarged  within  a  fewyears  to  agreat- 
er  extent  relatively  than  in  any  other  branch. 
The  extraordinary  demand  during  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  railroad  network  of  the  United 
States  gave  the  principal  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. The  high  price  of  iron  which  prevailed 
made  it  profitable  to  work  furnaces  and  forges 
whose  location  and  facilities  would  be  exceed- 
ingly disadvantageous'in  times  of  ordinary  de- 
mand. Since  the  demand  for  railroad  iron  con- 
siderably d^Iined,  the  prices,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive increase  in  the  exceedingly  expensive 
works  necessary  for  iron  production,  and  to  the 
large  accumulation  of  stocks  to  be  disposed 
of,  declined  in  a  far  greater  ratio ;  so  that  no 
branch  has  been  in  a  worse  financial  position 
for  a  year  or  two  back  than  the  iron  trade. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries has  been  much  more  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tion, however,  than  the  large  losses  of  capital 
sunk  in  useless  works  by  over-sanguine  under- 
takers has  proved  detrimental.  The  iron  in- 
dustry is  now,  and  will  remain,  the  largest  in 
the  country,  not  counting  agriculture.  The 
American  consumption  is  entirely  emancipated 
from  its  former  dependence  on  the  English 
producers.   The  American  demand  for  railroad 


bars  alone  is  still  large,  and  will  long  remain 
so.  The  railroad  construction  for  the  last  four 
years,  1874-77,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  2,224 
miles  per  annum.  This  demand  is  now  satis- 
fied altogether  by  the  native  product.  In  the 
^ear  1872,  in  which  $850,000,000  were  invested 
in  new  railroads,  and  5,720  miles  of  track  laid, 
the  production  of  rails  in  the  American  mills 
was  a  million  tons,  and  the  imports  from  Eu- 
rope about  half  a  million.  In  1877  the  con- 
sumption had  diminished  60  per  cent.,  and  the 
total  supply  had  decreased  50  per  cent. ;  but 
that  portion  of  the  supply  which  came  from 
abroad  had  ceased  altogether,  while  that  from 
American  works  had  declined  less  than  25  per 
cent.  The  faUing  oflT  in  the  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  rails  between  1878  and  1877  amounted  to 
about  $20,000,000 ;  the  import  is  now  as  good 
as  nothing.  The  railroad  network  is  likely  to 
be  extended  in  its  smaller  ramifications  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
25  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  native  production 
will  be  recovered,  and  the  demand  will  be  con- 
stantly equal  to  or  greater  than  the  supply  of 
the  year  of  largest  production.  The  rapidity 
with  which  foreign  rails  have  been  displaced 
by  the  American  product,  after  the  domestic 
works  had  been  increased  sufiSciently  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  can  be  seen  fh>m  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road constructed  and  the  number  of  tons  of 
rails  produced  for  the  eleven  calendar  years 
1867-77  and  the  number  of  tons  imported  for 
the  eleven  fiscal  years  1868-78 : 


TMr«idii«l>»- 
MnitorSL 

B«nroa4 
eoBttraetod. 

prodoetd. 

T«tf  aoaiiif 

JbmM. 

NttlOM 

tapoit*4. 

1867 

8,449 
2,979 
4,615 
6,070 
7,608 
^720 
4,069 
2,805 
1,758 
2,657 
2,177 

462.108 
506,714 
598,586 
620,000 
775.788 
1,000,000 
890,0n 
729,418 
792,518 
879,689 
7W,709 

1868 

1869 

1870« 

1671 

1878 

1878..., 

151,097 
266,228 

818,888 

518,088 

595,821 

400,546 

]6^790 

47,188 

5,878 

88 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1878 

1874. 

Ib75.. 

1876 

1877« 

1878. 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 

1877 

18 

Simultaneously  with  the  displacement  of  for- 
eign rails  by  American  in  the  home  market, 
the  old  iron  rail  has  been  rapidly  supplantea 
by  steel  rails  converted  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess. The  rate  at  which  this  change  has  taken 
place  can  be  seen  in  the  following  statement, 
giving  the  relative  quantities  of  iron  and  Bes- 
semer steel  rails,  which  each  year  made  up  the 
total  annual  product  stated  above : 


VKARS. 

Irainik, 
mtt  toot. 

8«wl  na», 

1867 

459,558 
499,489 
583,986 
586,000 
787.488 
905,980 
761,069 
584,469 
501,649 
467,163 
882,540 

9,550 
7,226 
9650 

1868 

1869 

1870 

84,000 

883S0 

•4,070 

129,016 

144,944 

290,868 

isn, 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

418.461 

1877 

482,169 
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In  1877,  for  the  flrat  time,  the  prodaotion  of 
steel  rails  exceeded  that  of  iron  rails.  The 
decrease  in  the  production  of  the  latter  was 
184,628  tons,  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
19,708  tons  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails.  The  total  prodnction  of  rails  in  1877 
was  114,920  tons,  or  18  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1876.  The  mannfactnre  of  rails  was  carried 
on  in  nineteen  States  and  one  Territory,  Wyo- 
ming, in  1877,  Pennsylvania  famishing  45i  per 
cent,  of  the  total  product.  In  1878  a  plant 
was  established  in  a  new  State,  Colorado. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
products  in  the  six  years  from  1878  to  1878 
amounted  to  $50,250,819;  the  total  imports 
in  the  former  year  having  been  $59,808,452, 
those  of  the  latter  $9,067,688.  Daring  this 
period  the  imports  of  railroad  bars,  which 
amounted  to  $19,750,000  in  1878,  had  ceased 
altogether ;  that  of  pig  iron  had  declined  from 
$18,847,281  to  $1,250,057;  that  of  bar,  rod, 
sheet,  and  hoop  iron  from  $7,477,556,  to  $1,- 
680,7D7 ;  that  of  raw  steel  from  $4,155,284  to 
$1,220,087;  that  of  steel  manufactures  from 
$10,492,779  to  $4,085,512.  Between  the  same 
dates  there  was  an  increase  in  the  iron  and 
steel  exports,  amounting  to  $1,948,198,  or  nearly 
22  per  cent ;  the  exports  of  1878  amounted  to 
$12,084,048.  The  price  of  iron  had  declined 
about  one  half  in  this  period ;  the  average  ex- 
port price  of  pig  iron  per  cwt.  was  $2.49  in 
1878,  $2.14  in  1874,  $1.55  in  1875,  $1.81  in 
1876,  $1.24  in  1877,  and  $1.21  in  1878.  The 
change  in  the  national  balance  in  this  class  of 
oomrnodities  was  from  $49,000,000  net  im- 
ports in  1878  to  $8,000,000  net  exports  in  1878, 
or  over  $52,000,000.  The  exports  of  all  iron 
and  steel  products  during  the  calendar  year 
1877  amounted  to  $16,659,675,  an  increase  of 
about  $5,000,000  over  the  exports  of  the  pre- 
ceding, half  of  which  increase  was  made  up  of 
firearms  alone. 

The  total  prodact  of  pig  iron  in  the  calendar 
year  1877  was  2,814,585  tons,  against  2,098,- 
286  tons  in  1876,  2,266,581  in  1875,  2,689,418 
in  1874,  2,868,278  in  1878,  and  2,854,558  in 
1872 ;  there  has  therefore  been  a  decrease  in 
the  production  of  raw  iron  of  about  540,000 
tons,  or  not  quite  19  per  cent.,  since  1872.  The 
total  production  of  rails  during  the  same  pe- 
riod decreased  over  285,000  tons;  while  that 
of  every  other  class  of  products  shows  a  con- 
nderable  increase.  The  number  of  furnaces 
in  working  order  in  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1877  was  716,  against  712 
at  the  close  of  1876.  The  number  of  fiimaces 
in  blast  at  the  end  of  December,  1877,  was 
270,  about  three  eighths  of  the  total  num- 


ber of  completed  furnaces,  against  286  in  De* 
cember,  1876,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the 
number  then  existing ;  there  was  thus  an  in- 
crease daring  the  year  of  84  in  the  nnmber  of 
active  furnaces.  The  consumption  of  pig  iron 
was  very  much  greater  than  m  1876,  and  the 
production  also  considerably  greater ;  the  esti- 
mated consumption  was  2,418,216  tons,  against 
2,172,508  tons  in  1876 ;  the  stock  remainmg  in 
makers'  hands  was  642,851  tons  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1878,  against  686,798  the  year  before. 
The  imports  of  pig  iron  in  1877  amounted  to 
66,871  tons,  and  the  exports  to  7,687  tons. 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  iron  in 
1877  is  explained  by  the  decline  in  prices  which 
continued  in  that  year,  and  reached  a  level 
below  which,  it  was  thought,  they  could  not 
further  descend.  The  Philadelphia  price  of 
anthracite  pig  iron  went  down  steadily  from 
$20.75  per  gross  ton  in  January  to  $18  in  No- 
yember  and  December,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  $18.92 ;  that  of  best  iron  rails  fh)m  $88 
to  $88,  average  $85.25 ;  the  price  of  refined  bar 
iron  fell  from  $48.72  in  January  to  $44.80  in 
April,  and  remained  steady  at  that  figure  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron,  with  that 
of  iron  rails  and  other  varieties  of  rolled  iron 
given  separately,  is  shown  in  the  table  below : 


TKABS. 


ISM 
1805 
1600 
1667 
1908 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1675 
1676 
1877 


Ima  nflt, 


885^ 
856,292 
480,778 
459,508 
499,489 
588.986 
586,000 
7«7,488 
905,980 
761,062 
584.469 
601,649 
467,168 
882,540 


OlterrolM 

iltMl, 
Btt  toot. 


586.958 

500.048 

695.8U 

579.fi88 

598,286 

642.420 

706.000 

710,000 

941.992 

1,076.868 

1,110.147 

1,097,867 

1,042.101 

1,144,219 


TMaI, 


672327 
856,840 
1,026,089 
1,0894)96 
1,097,775 
1,226,856 
1,291,000 
1,447.488 
1,847,922 
1,687,480 
1,694,616 
1,599,516 
14$09,260 
1,476,759 


The  production  of  iron  rails  was  about  the 
same  as  that  thirteen  years  before,  while  that 
of  all  other  iron  products  taken  together  had 
more  than  doubled.  The  decrease  in  the  total 
iron  since  1872,  the  year  of  greatest  production, 
was  871,000  tons ;  but  that  of  iron  rails  during 
the  same  period  was  578,000  tons,  so  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  202,000  tons,  or  nearly 
211^  per  cent,  in  other  iron  products.  The  pro- 
duction of  cut  nails  and  spikes  was  4,828,918 
kegs  in  1877,  a^nst  4,065,322  kegs  in  1872. 

The  production  of  the  different  classes  of 
steel  and  the  total  steel  product  for  the  past 
six  calendar  years  were  as  follows: 


KDfDB  OF  8TKEL. 


Cradbla  out  iteet 

Open-beftrth  steel 

An  other  steel  except  Bessemer. 
Besaemtf  steel  Ingots. 

Totd 


isra. 

Ntttooi, 

isra. 

Ntttoaa. 

1674. 
Nttloat. 

isra. 

N«tUms. 

1870. 
M«t  tont. 

29,260 

8.000 

7,740 

120,108 

84.7S6 

8.500 

18,714 

170,652 

86,828 

7.000 

^856 

191,988 

89.401 

9,050 

12,607 

875,617 

89,882 

21.490 

10,«n6 

52^996 

160,108 

222,652 

241,614 

486,575 

697,174 

isrr. 

N«t 


40,480 

25,061 

11.294 

560,587 


687,842 
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This  grest  Increase  in  the  production  of  steel 
has  been  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  exports 
of  steel  and  its  manafactnres,  exclusive  of  fire- 
arms, between  the  fiscal  years  1873  and  1878, 
of  $181,618,  or  since  the  fiscal  year  1872  of 
$489,472,  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  steel 
and  steel  mannfactares  of  $9,892,464  since 
1878,  of  which  amount  $6,457,267  was  the  de- 
crease in  the  imports  of  finished  steel  mannfac- 
tares. There  has  occurred  a  great  decline  in 
the  prices  of  steel  products  daring  this  term  of 
years. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  has  been 
developed  faster  than  other  branches  of  this 
great  industry,  owing  to  the  preference  which 
IS  given  to  Bessemer  steel  rails  for  railway 
tracks.  In  1867  there  were  only  2,550  tons  of 
Bessemer  rails  made  in  the  Uunited  States.  In 
1875  the  product  had  increased  to  290,863  tons 
and  in  1877  to  432,169  tons  of  rails.  The  quan- 
tity of  pig  and  spiegeleisen  converted  into  Bes- 
semer steel  in  1877  was  562,227  tons,  against 
539,474  tons  in  1876,  and  395,956  tons  in  1875 ; 
the  consumption  of  spiegeleisen  alone  was 
48,229  tons  m  1877,  45,980  tons  in  1876,  and 
33,245  tons  in  1875.  The  quantity  of  Besse- 
mer steel  ingots  produced  in  1877  was  560,587 
net  tons;  in  1876, 525,996  tons ;  in  1875,  375,- 
517  tons ;  in  1874,  191,933  tons.  The  Besse- 
mer industry  was  first  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1867,  and  daring  its  eleven  years*  ex- 
istence up  to  the  end  of  1877  the  total  product 
of  steel  rails  amounted  to  1,595,197  tons.  Be- 
sides the  consumption  of  Bessemer  ingots  for 
rolling  rails,  there  is  a  quantity,  whicn  is  al- 
ready considerable,  usea  as  a  substitute  for 
wroaght  iron  and  for  other  varieties  of  steel ; 
this  use  of  Bessemer  steel  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  number  of  converters  in  operation  within 
the  year  1877  was  22 ;  there  are  altogether  ten 
companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  Besse- 
mer steel  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  Bessemer  rails 
daring  the  year  1878,  the  price  sinking  from 
$49  per  gross  ton  at  the  works,  which  was  the 
rate  for  the  first  four  months,  to  $40.50  in  No- 
vember and  December,  the  average  rate  for 
the  year  being  $45.58.  In  1878,  although  the 
prices  remained  low,  an  improved  business  was 
reported  by  most  of  the  makers. 

At  the  monthly  auction  sales  of  coal  in  1878 
the  prices  brought  were  as  follows  per  ton : 


DATE  OF  SALE. 


Janiuury  80. . . 
Febni«nr27.. 

HanhSt 

Mtyl 

M«yS9. 

Jane  86 

jQl/Sl 

Aiigatt98.... 
September  25. 
October  80... 
Norember  28. 


StOMMf. 

OnU. 

"CT. 

$8  to 

•8  12* 

$3  14 

8  lU 

8  0T4 
8  21} 

8  15i 

8  25 

840 

8  80 

880 

845 

8  42« 

845 

8  56^ 

8  471 

849 

8  58} 

8  47 

8  5^ 

852i 

8  68 

•  ■  •  • 

856 

8  6S 

845} 

.8  571 

8  67} 

820 

828 

828} 

StOT*. 

$8  57 
8  56 
8  69} 
8  76} 
8  76 
8  83 
8  90 
8  98} 
4  07} 
4  06 
8  71} 


The  exports  of  coal  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1878  aggregated  13,250,000  tons  besides 
3,345,000  tons  furnished  to  steamers  engaged 


in  foreign  trade.  The  largest  quantity  went 
to  France,  2.500,000  tons,  Grermany  taking  over 
1,500,000  of  the  rest,  Russia  1,000,000, 8weden 
and  Norway  nearly  as  mnch,  Italy  also  nearly 
a  million. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1876  speculative 
operations  drove  up  the  price  of  petroleum  to 
a  high  figure ;  30c.  a  gallon  was  paid  for  large 
lots  on  December,  and  $4,221  per  barrel  for 
crude  oil  at  the  wells.  In  tne  beginning  of 
1877,  with  a  stock  of  3,000,000  barrels  at  the 
wells  and  large  quantities  of  fine  oil  ice-bound 
on  the  route,  and  no  opportunity  to  ship 
abroad,  there  was  a  remarkable  fall  in  prices, 
17c.  being  the  usual  price  in  February.  When 
the  spring  opened,  and  for  tiie  rest  of  the 
year,  the  prices  ran  lower  still,  13c.  to  15o. 
being  the  asaal  range  of  quotations  for  stand- 
ard white  oil  in  barrels  from  May  to  Decem- 
ber. The  average  price  for  the  year  1877  was 
15'92c.,  against  19*12c.  in  1876,    12*99c.  in 

1875,  and  13-09c.  in  1874;  that  of  crude  oil 
in  bulk  was  9'12c.  per  gallon,  against  10'5f)o.  in 

1876,  6-590.  in  1875,  and  912c.  in  1874.  The 
low  prices  of  freight  and  of  oil  excited  an 
unprecedented  foreign  demand.  The  orders 
for  export  commenced  early  in  the  spring  and 
continued  antil  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  total 
shipments  were  8,731,173  bbls.  against  6,384,- 
310  bbls.  in  1876,  and  5,810,295  bbls.  in  1875. 
The  largest  increase  was  in  the  exports  to  the 
far  East  and  the  Levant;  the  shipments  in 
cases,  in  which  form  the  oil  for  the  Oriental 
trade  is  pat  np,  increased  over  100  per  cent, 
for  the  year. 

The  exports  of  petroleum  from  all  ports 
from  the  1st  of  January  till  the  beginning  of 
December,  1878,  were  802,823,588  gallons, 
against  aboat  329,500,000  gallons  during  the 
same  months  in  1877,  and  219,500,000  in  1876. 
Of  this,  199,000,000  gaUons  were  sent  from 
New  York,  agdnst  234,000,000  in  1877  and 
125,000,000  in  1876;  nearly  64,000,000  gal- 
lons from  Philadelphia,  against  42,000,000  in 
1876  and  59,000,000  in  1876;  and  81,000,000 
gallons  from  Baltimore,  against  42,500,000  the 
year  before  and  33,750,000  in  1875. 

The  tohaeeo  crop  of  the  United  States  in 
1876  averaged  very  poorly  in  quality ;  yet  the 
large  requirements  of  the  European  govern- 
ment monopolies  in  1877,  and  a  considerable 
speculative  demand  for  export  to  Germany  on 
tne  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  monop- 
oly or  a  high  tariff  in  that  empire,  drew  off 
the  larger  part  of  the  surplus,  so  that  the 
market  for  the  year  closed  quite  firm.  The 
year's  business  in  1877  was  feeble  and  de- 
pressed on  account  of  the  low  quality  of  the 
stock  and  the  general  mercantile  timidity. 
The  prospects  of  an  nnosually  fine  crop  in  1877, 
which  was  estimated  at  70,000  hogsheads  in 
Virginia  and  60,000  in  Maryland  and  Ohio — 
the  best  crop  since  1866 — increased  the  caution 
of  the  buyers.  The  operations  of  the  European 
rSffie$  were  thus  a  great  relief  to  the  market 
The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1877  from  New 
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Tork  were,  in  hogsheads,  92,798,  affainsfc  100,- 
685  in  1876,  64,881  in  1876,  74,036  in  1874, 
and  94^866  in  1878.  The  receipts  at  the  sea- 
ports from  the  crop  of  1877  we^  estimated  at 
166,000  hogsheads.  The  crop  tamed  oat  leafj 
and  soand,  bot  with  less  heavy  leaf  than  was 
expected.  The  exports  of  seed-leaf  tobacco  in 
1877  were  83,960  cases,  against  61,426  in 
1876,  86,016  in  1876,  and  81,801  in  1874.  The 
lobbing  trade  in  seed-leaf  tobacco  at  New 
York  has  been  much  iiyared  by  the  srowth  of 
the  large  cigar  factories,  which  parcbase  sop- 

Elies  on  the  spot  where  they  are  grown,  and 
y  the  extension  of  the  traveling  system.  The 
trade  was  arrested  by  the  strike  of  the  cigar- 
makers  in  1877,  bat  the  smallness  of  the  stock 
of  old  crops  prevented  the  decline  of  prices. 
The  old  stock  remaining  on  hand  Janaary  1, 
1878,  was  for  the  whole  country  aboat  66,000 
oases,  and  the  new  crop  of  1877  was  aboat 
180,000  cases  of  fair  average  quality.  The 
quantity  of  domestic  seed  leaf  manufactured 
into  cigars  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1877, 
was  83,702,884  lbs.,  or  88,692  cases,  against 
68,789  cases  in  1876,  71,785  in  1876,  89,140  in 
1874,  and  80,659  in  1873.    The  quantity  of  for- 


eign tobacco  worked  up  into  cigars  in  1877 
was  about  7  million  pounds,  against  about  7, 
7^,  9f,  and  10|  million  pounds  in  1876,  '76, 
*74.  and  78  respectively.  The  number  of  cigars 
and  cheroots  stamped  for  the  internal  revenue 
in  1877  was  1,800,009  mille,  of  which  44,100 
mille  were  of  foreign  make,  against  48,410 
mille  in  1876,  67,845  in  1876,  65,060  in  1874^ 
and  76,018  in  1873;  and  1,766,909  mille  were 
of  domestic  manu&cture,  against  1,780,897  in 
1876, 1,869,817  in  1876, 1,792,789  in  1874,  and 
1,699,732  in  1878.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
consumption  of  cigars  has  decreased  since  1876. 
owing  partly  to  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  and 
partly  to  the  impaired  consamptive  capacity 
of  the  people.  The  business  in  manufactured 
tobacco  has  been  large  and  profitable  for  the 
Eastern  factories  during  the  last  couple  of 
years.  The  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco 
on  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  paid 
during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1877,  was 
112,722,064  lbs.,  the  number  of  cigars  and  che- 
roots 1,799,412  mille.  The  prices  in  the  New 
Tork  market  in  the  year  1878  at  or  near  the 
bc^ning  of  the  months  designated  was  for 
the  following  varieties,  per  pound,  as  follows : 


MONTH. 


FebnuiT.. 
Much 

June. 

July 

▲OfOSt  ... 
September 
October.... 
Korember, 


hmrj. 


4  ^5 


8 

I* 

8 
8 

4 

it; 


I 

& 
5 


ilkn. 


0«ta. 


kef; 


19^85 


9 

8< 
8< 
8i 
8i 
8< 
6i 


17 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


brlgklwotk. 


OMik 

n/944 
20^45 
14  $40 
14$40 
14^40 
16S4ft 
14^40 
14^40 
14^40 
16S46 


blMk  wwk. 


Cm  In 
ISi^Sl 


18 
11 
11 
11 
18 
11 
11 


84 
IS 
18 
18 
84 
18 
18 


11  M\9 
18  ^84 


There  was  an  active  speculative  movement 
in  •ii^ar  in  the  early  part  of  1877,  on  account 
of  its  exceptionally  strong  statistical  position, 
the  ftocks  carried  over  in  all  countries  being 
130,000  tons  less  than  those  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  crop  in  cane  and  beet  sugar  of 
1876-'77  falling  short  of  that  of  the  season 
before  about  800,000.  Acting  on  the  strength 
of  these  facts,  the  American  sugarmen  im- 
ported very  largely,  not  taking  into  account 
sufficiently  the  influence  of  high  prices  to  di- 
minish consumption  in  the  depressed  state  of 
industry.  The  prices  ranged  excessively  hish 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  dravring  into  the 
American  market  quantities  of  the  Oriental 
product,  which  had  never  been  seen  there  be- 
fore, and  even  cargoes  of  West  Indian  sugar 
reshipped  from  England.  At  the  same  time 
consumption  rapidly  declined,  until  toward 
the  dose  of  the  year  there  was  a  breakdown 
in  prices,  and  the  heavy  stocks  were  nearly 
worked  off  at  the  yearns  end  with  great  loss. 
The  importations,  notwithstanding  the  short 
yield  in  all  countries,  exceeded  those  of  1876 
by  64,864  tons,  and  the  stock  held  over  till 
1878  was  26,862  tons,  being  one  third  greater 
than  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  at  the  open- 
Voi-  xvni. — ^9    A 


ing  of  the  year.  The  total  imports  of  foreign 
raw  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1877,  not  including  the  im- 
portations from  the  Pacific  islands  and  Asia, 
were  646,499  tons,  against  692,153  tons  in  1876, 
being  an  increase  of  64^846  tons,  or  9*17  per 
cent.,  and  against  662,672  tons  in  1876.  The 
consumption  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar,  de* 
ducting  reexports  of  raw  and  manufactured, 
was,  in  1878,  692,725  tons;  in  1874,  661,809 
tons;  in  1876,  621,852  tons;  in  1876,  681,869 
tons;  in  1877,  677,194  tons,  being  a  decline  of 
4,176  tons,  or  71  per  mille.  The  total  con- 
sumption of  cane  sugar,  foreign  and  domestic, 
increased  from  269,466  tons  in  1860  to  416,- 
281  tons  in  1860,  and  to  630,692  tons  in  1870, 
633,314  tons  in  1871,  637,373  tons  in  1872, 
662,026  tons  in  1873,  710,369  tons  in  1874, 
686,363  tons  in  1876,  668,869  tons  in  1876, 
666,194  tons  in  1877.  There  were  29,666  tons 
received  at  San  Francisco  in  1877,  the  largest 
imnortations  coming  from  Hawaii  and  Manila, 
ana  smaller  quantities  from  Batavia,  China, 
and  Calcutta.  The  consumption  of  sugar  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  States  was  746,260 
tons  in  the  calendar  year  1877,  against  746,- 
269  tons  in  1876,  being  a  decrease  of  19  tons; 
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thiB  was  composed  of  85,600  tons  made  from  nearly  one  half.     A  proposed  change  in  the 

molasses,  12,000  tons  of  maple  sugar,  and  2,000  tariff  on  raw  sugars,  tne  abolition  of  the  color 

tons  of  native  beet-root  and  sorgbom  sugar,  standard  by  which  the  grades  have  hitherto 

besides  the  importations  above  mentioned  on  been  distingutshed,  and  the  imposition  of  a 

both  seaboards.    The  proportion  of  the  import  uniform  specific  duty  on  all  raw  sorts,  have 

trade  coming  to  the  port  of  New  York  was  caused  much  uneasiness  among  the  refiners, 

over  72  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1876,  but  The  change  has  beeh  advocated  on  the  grounds 

only  69*15  per  cent,  .in  1877 ;  the  trade  of  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  such  a  duty,  the  in- 

Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  was  64*59  per  adequacy  ofthe  color  standard  in  distinguishing 

cent,  greater  In  1877  than  in  1876,  and  of  Bos-  qualities,  the  encouragement  of  the  importation 

ton  48*64  per  cent.,  while  the  receipts  at  Port-  of  finer  qualities  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  preven- 

land  and  the  other  New  England  ports,  at  tion  of  losses  to  the  revenue  from  the  supposed 

Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans,  show  a  falling  frequent  fraudulent  artificial  coloration  of  su- 

off.    The  fluctuations  in  price  were  great  dur-  gars.     Its  opponents  fear  that  it  wiU  so  en- 

ing  1877,  the  general  course  being  a  decline  courage  the  introduction  of  the  high  grades 

from  January  till  March,  an  increase  till  the  and  of  half-refined  sugars  as  to  gre^y  injure 

highest  range  in  June,  and  then  a  steady  and  if  not  nearly  destroy  the  American  refining 

great  falling  off  till  the  end  of  the  year.    The  industry,  in  which  a  vast  capital  is  embarked, 

mean  price  of  brown  Havana,  for  example,  was  and   in  which  many  thousands  of  laborers, 

in  January,  9fo. ;  February,  9|o. ;  March,  9^. ;  skilled  and  unskilled,  receive  employment,  and 

April,  9^. ;  May,  lOAc. ;  June,  10^^^. ;  July,  whose  appliances  and  machinery  have  been 

9|c. ;  August,  8^. ;  September,  8^c. ;  Octo-  perfected  for  refining  and  clarifyinff  the  dark 

ber,  8{c. ;  November,  7-f^. ;  December,  7}c.  grades,  producing  from  them  a  good  article. 
The  average  prices  for  the  year  were  41c.  per        The  receipts  of  coffee  at  all  Atlantic  ports  in 

owt.  higher  than  in  1876,  and  92c.  higher  than  1877  were  841,214,488  lbs.;  stock  on  hand, 

in  1875,  for  Cuba  Muscovado,  48o;  higher  than  January  1,  1877,  4,022,852  lbs.    Of  the  total 

in  1876  for  Porto  Rico,  42c.  for  Havana  browns,  supply,  81^9,620  lbs.  remained  over  January 

80c.  for  Manila,  and  88c.  for  Brazil.  1,  1878.    xhe  consumption  of  the  year  was 

The  Louisiana  cane  crop  was  larger  in  1876-  therefore  804,480,145  lbs.,  against  802,580,219 
'77  than  it  had  been  in  any  year  since  the  lbs.  in  1876,  807,601,088  lbs.  in  1875,  282,688.- 
Southem  war.  The  average  prices  of  New  622  lbs.  in  1874,  and  269,188,160  lbs.  in  1878. 
Orleans  molasses  ruled  lower  in  1877  than  in  The  importations  in  that  year  were  larger  than 
the  preceding  year  by  4-96c.  Of  molasses  for  in  any  previous  year  except  1875,  and  the  de- 
household  use  the  Louisiana  product  is  the  liveries  for  consumption  were  only  exceeded 
most  esteemed,  and  the  large  crop  of  1877  by  the  years  1875  and  1871,  alUiough  the 
compensated  for  the  short  foreign  supply,  prices  ranged  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 
But  the  refineries  can  not  use  the  native  sorts  The  receipts  at  San  Francisco  during  the  year 
on  account  of  their  high  price ;  so  the  cessa-  were  16,179,220  lbs.,  and  the  consumption  of 
tion  of  the  refining  industry  explains  the  small  the  Pacific  States  11,208,265  lbs.  The  remark- 
consumption  of  89,965,906  gallpns  in  1877,  the  able  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  in 
smallest  in  twelve  years.  The  molasses  crop  the  United  States,  at  a  period  when  a  reduc- 
of  Louisiana  and  the  other  Southern  States  in  tion  in  all  luxuries  is  observable,  is  in  contrast 
1876-'77,  the  main  part  of  which  was  con-  to  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe,  which 
sumed  in  1877,  was  altogether  about  12,900,000  declined  in  1877  from  821,250  to  287,685 
gallons.  The  total  consumption  of  molasses  in  tons,  while  the  total  consumption  of  the  Unit- 
the  United  States  in  1877  was  not  quite  40,-  ed  States  increased  from  189,685  tons  in  1876 
000,000  gallons,  being  about  9,000,000  gallons  to  140,907  tons,  0.87  per  cent.  more.  The 
less  than  in  1876.  The  consumption  of  foreign  Brazil  coffees  were  more  largely  used  than  in 
molasses  was  27,065,906  pllons,  that  of  the  former  years,  the  imports  from  Hayti.  Porto 
previous  year  9,898,598  gallons  greater.  Rico,  Java,  Sumatra,  Europe,  and  Ceylon  de- 

The  molasses  refining  industry  labored  under  dining.  The  average  gold  price  for  the  Rio 
great  diflSculties  in  1877.  The  whole  product  berry  for  the  year  1877,  at  New  York,  was 
for  the  year  from  molasses  received  at  the  At-  19*72c.  per  lb.,  against  I7'97c.  in  1876,  and 
lantic  ports  was  about  85,500  tons,  against  19*lc.  in  1875.  New  York's  share  in  the  cof- 
48,600  tons  the  previous  year.  The  deficient  fee  trade  is  increasing;  64*88  per  cent,  of  the 
crop  in  the  West  Indies  diminished  greatly  the  imports  came  to  that  port  in  1877,  61  per  cent 
supply  of  molasses,  and  the  refiners  stopped  in  1876,  and  59  per  cent,  in  1875.  The  extent 
their  works  at  an  early  part  of  the  season,  of  the  fluctuations  in  price  was  8^0.  per  lb.  for 
The  sugar  reflneries  have  suffered  from  various  Brazil  and  Maracaibo,  and  2ic.  for  Java  and 
depressing  causes.  Carrying  light  stocks,  they  San  Domingo.  The  year  1877  was  not  a  pros- 
received  no  benefit  from  the  rise  of  prices  in  perous  one  for  the  trade, 
the  early  part  of  1877.  The  reduction  of  the  The  tea  trade  in  the  United  States  has  been 
rate  of  drawbacks  allowed  by  the  Government  undergoing  a  considerable  revolution  of  late, 
on  importations  to  be  improved  and  reexported  and  the  prmcipal  importing  houses,  once  firmly 
discouraged  the  export,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seated  in  New  York,  have  seen  their  trade  di- 
year  1877  the  manufacture  lad  been  reduced  verted  into  other  channels.    Closer  commoni- 
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cation  with  the  East  by  telegraph,  the  Pacific 
steamers,  and  the  transcontlDental  railways, 
'  have  enabled  the  primary  markets  in  the  Ori- 
ental ports  to  supplant  the  old  center  of  the 
trade  m  An^erica.  Jobbers  and  large  grocers 
can  send  their  orders  directly  to  the  Eastern 
cities.  Intelligence  is  transmitted  so  rapidly 
that  the  market  is  constantly  well  stocked  and 
the  margin  of  profit  is  small.  San  Francisco 
has  become  an  important  entrepot,  and  sap- 
plies  mnch  of  the  Western  trade ;  while  New 
York,  instead  of  being  the  central  market  as  it 
once  was,  is  only  the  distributing  point  for  the 
goods  which  are  unshipped  there.  The  total 
eonsumption  of  teas  in  the  United  States  was 
54,229,822  lbs.  in  1877,  against  49,127,299  lbs. 
in  1876,  46,094,596  lbs.  in  1875,  52,424,545  lbs. 
in  1874,  and  51,028,904  lbs.  in  1873.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  use  of  tea,  like  that  of  coflTee,  has 
increased  during  the  hard  times.  Of  the  con- 
sumption of  1877,  less  than  15,000,000  lbs. 
were  China  green  teas,  over  20,000,000  lbs. 
were  Japan  teas,  and  over  14,500,000  lbs. 
Oolong;  the  total  black  tea  consumed  was 
19,000,000  lbs.  The  Japan  teas,  which  were 
first  introduced  in  this  market  in  1868,  are 
gaining  rapidly  in  favor,  even  suj^planting  the 
Chinese  green  tea  in  the  Western  markets. 
The  price  of  tea,  and  of  coffee  as  well,  is  fi*e- 
quently  of  late  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations 
on  account  of  rumors  of  the  restoration  of  a 
tariff  on  those  staples.  The  average  currency 
prices  of  Japan  tea,  fdr  to  fine,  in  New  York, 
was  83*25c.  in  1877,  against  87*04c.  in  1876, 
and  54-91C.  in  1875 ;  of  Hyson,  82-62c.  in  1877, 
against  83'92c.  and  89*79c. ;  of  Oolong,  87*16c., 
against  44-17c  in  1876,  and  40*20c.  in  1875. 
At  the  beginning  of  February,  1878,  Japan 
tea,  superior  to  fine,  was  auoted  at  32  to  42c. ; 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  at  28  to  85a ;  in 
April,  at  the  same  rates ;  in  May,  the  same ; 
in  June,  the  same;  in  July,  at  80  to  88c. ;  in 
August,  at  26  to  32c. ;  in  September,  at  26  to 
83 e. ;  in  October,  the  same. 

The  full  returns  of  the  wheat  exports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1878,  as  compiled  for 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  give  228,- 
293,410  bushels,  a  gain  of  53  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  Philadelphia  shipped  88  per 
cent.,  New  York  53  per  cent.,  Baltimore  89  per 
cent,  and  Boston  84)^  per  cent  more  than  m 
1877.  The  potato  crop,  reported  at  124,000,000 
bushels,  was  larger  in  1878  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  corn  crop  has  been  large  every 
year  since  1874;  the  average  in  1878  was51,000,- 
000  acres,  against  50,300,000  in  1877,  and  the 
yield  30,000,000  bushels  greater  than  that  of 
1877,  which  was  1,283,000,000  bushels.  The 
oat  crop  was  the  largest  ever  raised.  The  rye 
crop  was  60,000,000  bushels,  against  51,000,000 ; 
barley,  48,000,000,  against  34,500,000  bushels. 
The  wool  clip,  211,000,000  lbs.,  was  the  largest 
ever  got,  exceeding  by  8,000,000  lbs.  that  of 
1877,  in  spite  of  a  decrease  of  14,000,000  lbs. 
in  California.  These  figures  are  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  Agricultural  Bureau. 


OONGREGATIONALISTS.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States,  as  thev 
are  given  in  the  **  Congregational  Quarterly  " 
for  January,  1878 : 


STATiSy  no. 

▲lalNunA. 

California 

Colorado 

OoDnootkut 

DakoU , 

District  of  Oohimbla . . . 

Florida 

Georgia. 

IUln(H8 

Indian  Terrttorf 

Ttidlpna, 

Iowa 

ITaw— 

Kantodcjr 

Loolaiana. 

|tfn|iwi 

Maryland 

M  aiaaiihTi  Bflttt 

Michigan 

MIn&caota. 

MtssiafllppL 

Miasoon. 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Uampshlre 

New  Jersej 

New  Tork. 

North  OuoUna 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

PennsjlTanla. 

Bhode  Island 

SoQth  CaroUna. 

Tenneaaee 

Tezaa 

Utah 

Termont 

Virginia 

Waahington  Territoiy. . 

WeatVirglnia 

Wiaoonain 

Wyoming. 

Total 


CbarekM. 

MtnliUn. 

18 

7 

n 

67 

8 

4 

896 

865 

15 

6 

1 

11 

1 

1 

10 

9 

Ui 

242 

1 

1 

S9 

82 

22d 

194 

148 

65 

T 

7 

IS 

10 

88T 

169 

8 

1 

626 

668 

212 

194 

114 

86 

4 

8 

T8 

44 

93 

58 

1 

1 

186 

177 

28 

88 

869 

869 

5 

4 

220 

167 

9 

12 

76 

55 

24 

80 

2 

2 

T 

9 

9 

9 

8 

1 

19T 

812 

8 

4 

9 

9 

a 

9 

190 

170 

1 

8 

8,064 

8,406 

MMibm. 

666 

4,1V9 

^66 

68,808 

840 

5a4 

41 

667 

22,668 

11 

1J44 

14,761 

5,1&9 

505 

779 

20,878 

156 

67,478 

A729 

5,9.1 

195 

8,T47 

2,681 

28 

90,012 

8,271 

82,202 

287 

21,994 

6j2 

6,018 

4,660 

258 

46) 

294 

49 

19,830 

198 

165 

61 

18,224 

86 

866,695 


The  numher  of  licentiates  was  204;  total 
nnmher  of  persons  in  the  Sunday  schools, 
420,528;  numher  of  families,  145,012.  The 
totfd  amount  of  benevolent  contributions  re- 
ported by  2,735  churches  was  $1,117,808.44; 
the  amount  of  contributions  for  home  expendi- 
tures reported  by  1,503  churches  was  $2,276,- 
164.87. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Ocngregatumal 
Union  were  reported  at  its  anniversary  in  May 
to  have  been  $24,638.  The  Union  had  ad- 
vanced to  churches  the  sum  of  $11,946,  and 
for  pastors*  libraries  $864.77,  and  had  a  bal- 
ance in  its  treasury  of  $4^94.  Thirty-one 
churches  had  been  helped.  The  report  gave  a 
review  of  the  twenty-nve  years'  histonr  of  the 
Union.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Webb,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected  President  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Home  Mimon- 
ary  Society  for  the  year  ending  with  the  anni- 
versary in  May,  1878,  were  $284,486.44,  and 
its  expenditures  $284,540.71.  The  Society  has 
employed  996  ministers,  who  had  supplied  in 
whole  or  in  part  2,287  congregadons  and  mis- 
sion stations,  and  had  91,762  pupils  enrolled 
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in  its  Snndaj  schools.  Forty-seven  ohnrohes  tional  work  of  the  Associadon  had  been  vig- 
had  been  organized  bj  the  missionaries  dor-  orously  sustained  with  increasing  numbers ; 
ing  the  year,  and  forty-six  churches  had  be-  various  necessary  new  buildings  had  been  erect- 
come  self-supporting.  The  number  of  addi-  ed  in  connection  with  the  higher  institutions, 
tions  to  the  churches  by  profession  of  faith  and  considerable  attention  had  been  paid  to 
was  5,027.  normal  teaching.     There  were  7,229  pupils 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  ^mer-  in  the  schools,  1,629  of  whom  were  receiving 

icon  Board  of  Chmmimtmeri  for  Foreign  Mia-  normal  instruction.    Five  new  churches  had 

Horn  was  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  beginning  been  organized,  making  dxty-four  in  all  on 

October  1st.  President  Mark  Hopkins  presidecL  the  list  of  the  Association,  and  868  mem- 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  total  receipts  hers  had  been  added.    The  work  among  the 

for  the  year  had  been  $482,204.78,  and  the  total  Indians  had  been  iinpeded  by  the  unsettled 

expenditures  $486,772.98,  of  which  sum  $410,-  condition  of  their  affairs,  but  an  increasmg 

858.56  was  charged  to  the  cost  of  missions,  interest  had  been  shown  in  education.    Twelve 

$9,876.64  to  the  cost  of  agencies,  $2,546.44  to  schools  had  been  sustained  among  the  Ohinese, 

the  cost  of  publications,  $16,006.41  to  the  cost  with  1,492  pupils. 

of  administration,  and  $47,985.94  to  the  ac-  The  Conaregational  Union  of  Canada^  at  its 

count  of  the  balance  for  which  the  Board  was  twenty-fifth  annual  session,  adopted  resolo- 

in  debt  on  September  1, 1877.    This  9tatement  tions  expressing  grateful  satisfaction  and  syin- 

showed  that  the  debt  of  the  Board  had  been  pathy  at  the  stand  which  the  Congregational 

reduced  to  $4,568.25.    The  Woman's  Board  Union  of  England  and  Wales  had  "recently 

had  contributed  $81,285.67  to  the  support  of  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  in  opposition  to 

female  missionaries  cooperating  with  the  So-  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  skepticism  and  nn- 

ciety,  and  was  supportmg  about  ninety  mis-  belief  as  developed  by  the  Leicester  Confer- 

sionaries  and  giving  aid  to  a  large  number  of  ence,"  and  tendering  to  the  Union  aforesaid 

native  helpers  and  schools.    Ten  missionaries  its  congratulations  that  it  had  been  enabled  to 

had  died  during  the  year,  eighteen  names  had  maintain  the*  position  it  took,  and  "  to  vindi- 

been  dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  nineteen  new  cate  itself  from  the  imputation  of  any  sympa- 

missionaries,  including  three  representatives  of  thy  or  complicity  with  the  rationalistic  theol- 

the  Woman's  Board,  had  gone  out.    The  "  Ghen-  ogy  of  the  age." 

eral  Survey  "  of  the  missions  gave  the  follow-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Mission* 

ing  summary  of  members:  ]N umber  of  mis-  ary  Society  was  held  in  London,  Mav  16th. 

sions,  16;  number  of  stations,  79;  number  of  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  presided.    The 

sub-stations,  529 ;  total  number  of  missionaries  contributions  received  during  the  year  for  gen- 

and  laborers  connected  with  the    missions,  end  purposes  had  been  £68,848,  the  largest 

1,549;  number  of  churches,  248;  members,  amount  ever  received  in  one  year  from  this 

18,787;  training  and  theological  schools,  15;  source;  and  the  total  income,  including  lega- 

boarding-schools  for  girls,  26;  common  schools,  cies,  £10,665  given  for  the  Indian  famine,  and 

612 ;  total  number  of  pupils,  26,170.  other  extraordinary  receipts,  had  been  £188,- 

Oonceming  the  condition  of  the  particular  188.    The  expenditures  had  been  exceedingly 

fields,  it  represented  that  the  possibility  of  civ-  heavy,  an  increased  outlay  having  been  re- 

ilizing  the  Indians  was  made  more  clear  every  quired  for  carrying  out  plans  for  the  enlarge- 

year.    The  Dakotas  were  more  and  more  seek-  ment  of  the  area  and  appliances  of  several  of 

ing  the  privilege  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  Society's  missions. 

the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  religion,  and  the  The  income  of  the  Congregational  Home 
schools  at  the  Santee  Agency  hs^  never  been  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  ending  in  May, 
so  successfhL  The  work  in  Spain  and  Austria  1878,  was  £6,199,  and  the  expenditures  durins 
had  called  out  much  opposition.  The  ques-  the  same  period  were  £4,876.  One  thousand 
tion  of  establishing  a  mission  in  Central  Af-  members  were  added  to  the  chnrchea.  The 
rica  had  been  carenilly  considered.  The  Zoo-  Society  has  been  reorganized,  and  will  be  known 
loo  mission,  which  had  fifteen  churches  with  hereafter  as  the  Church  Aid  and  Borne  Mis- 
more  than  six  hundred  members,  and  training  sionary  Society, 

schools  for  both  sexes,  with  more  than  one  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colognial  Mission- 

hundred  pupils,  was  thought  to  be  especially  ary  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  9th.   The 

well  fitted  to  become  a  base  of  operations.  total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  been  £4,868.  The  report  stated  that  ^*  in  nearly 
American  Missionary  Association  was  held  at  every  colony  there  is  a  Congregational  union, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  October  29th.  E.  8.  Tobey,  of  combining  all  the  churches  for  mission  work, 
Boston,  presided.  The  report  of  the  Trea-  formed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  home 
surer  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  model,  with  year  book,  college,  Provident  So- 
had  been  $195,601.66,  and  the  expenditures  eiety.  Chapel-building  Society,  and  other  Chris- 
$188,079.46.  The  current  receipts  had  been  tian  agencies  in  vigorous  operation.  There  are 
$18,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  five  hundred  churches  and  stations,  with  an 
indebtedness  of  the  Association  had  been  di-  income  for  religious  purposes  which  can  not 
minished  by  nearly  $40,000.  The  report  of  the  be  less  than  £100,000  a  year,  to  say  nothing 
Executive  Committee  showed  that  the  educa-  of  the  mass  of  church,  school,  and  manse  prop- 
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^y  which  has  heen  created  and  settled  in  Wales,  17 ;  in  Scotbmd,  8 ;  in  IreUnd,  1 ;  in 

trust'*;  and  claimed  that  the  existence  of  these  the  colonies,  10;  in  Madagascar,  1.    Nomber 

organizations  was  largely  due  to  the  work  of  of  Congregational  colleges  and  institutions  for 

this  Society.    Thirty-six  missionaries  had  been  ministerial  training :  in  England,  10,  with  88 

employed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;    81  professors  and  816  students ;  in  Wales,  8,  with 

churches  and  out-stations  had  been  supplied,  8  professors  and  122  students;  in  Scotland,  1, 

and  a  net  increase  of  408  church  members  was  with  8  professors  and  18  students ;  in  the  colo- 

reported.    More  than  70  students  had  been  nies,  4,  with  18  professors  and  46  students; 

trained  in  the  Congregational  College,  many  total,  18,  with  57  professors  and  497  students, 

of  whom  were  holding  important  positions  in  There  were  also  ten  institutions  in  heathen 

Canada  and  the  Unitea  States.  lands  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  tables  clety,  training  about  800  native  students, 
given  in  the  **  Congregational  Tear  Book "  The  annual  meeting  of  the  CongregationtU 
(London)  for  1878,  to  show  the  number  of  Union  of  England  and  Walei  was  held  m  Lon-' 
Briti^  Congregation^  ministers  in  Great  Brit-  don,  beginning  May  6th.  The  Be  v.  J.  Bald- 
ain,  the  Contiuent  of  Europe,  the  British  colo-  win  Brown  presided  as  the  chairman  for  the 
nies,  and  the  foreign  missions:  Ministers  in  year.  The  Committee  reported  concerning 
England,  and  English  ministers  in  Wales,  2,087;  their  operations  for  the  year,  which  included 
Welsh  ministers,  424 ;  ministers  in  Scotland,  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  two  series 
122;  ministers  in  Ireland,  26 ;  ministers  in  the  of  tracts  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Con- 
Channel  Islands,  8 ;  English  ministers  on  the  gre^ional  Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary 
Continent,  8 ;  ministers  in  the  colonies,  811 ;  Society.  A  conference  had  recently  been  held 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  Leicester,  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
145 ;  native  ordained  ministers,  817 ;  total,  Union,  but  participated  in  by  many  Congre- 
8,447.  Of  these,  2,796  were  pastors,  and  651  gationalists,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
were  without  charge.  Congregational  unions  about  religious  communion  without  taking  ac- 
exist,  with  their  suoordinate  unions  and  local  count  of  the  theological  opinions  of  the  par- 
associations,  and  general  missionary  and  be-  ticipants;  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  had 
nevolent  societies,  for  England  and  Wales,  been  to  create  apprehension  that  it  might  be 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Ontario  and  (Quebec,  Nova  regarded  as  the  sign  of  an  increasing  laxity  of 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Victoria,  New  beUef  among  the  Congregationalists.  Besolu- 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  tions  which  had  been. prepared  by  the  Com- 
Westem  Australia,  Tasmania,  Auckland  (New  mittee  with  the  obiect  of  meeting  these  ap- 
Zealand),  Natal,  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  prehensions,  and  of  defining  the  tlieologicul 
Jamaica.  Twelve  Independent  churches  are  position  of  the  churches  of  the  Union,  were 
returned  in  British  Guiana,  and  six  in  India,  adopted,  as  follows : 

besides  nine  English  churches  which  are  sup-  That,  In  view  of  the  uneftsiness  produced  In  the 
ported  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  five  churches  of  the  Congregational  order  by  the  pro- 
English  Union  churches,  and  eleven  Tamil,  two  oeedings  of  the  recent  conference  at  Leicester  on  the 
Canarese,  two  Teloogoo,  one  Undu,  and  one  ^""5  ^^  religious  communion,  the  assembly  feels 
m^Ai  i^  *.!!  «^«.^»4.»^»  Ji^*i^«.  ^k».^.k^a  ^i.:«k  called  upon  to  reaffirm  that  the pnmary  object  of  the 
Hindi— m  al^  seventeen  native  churches,  which  congregational  Union  is,  accor^ng  to  the'  terms  of 
are  partly  self-supporting  and  presided  over  by  its  own  constitution,  to  uphold  and  extend  evangelical 
native  ordained  preachers ;  and  Union  chapels  religion. 

are   returned  at   Hong-Kong  and   Shanghai,  T*»»t  the  assembly  appeals  to  the  history  of  t^e 

China.     The  English  Congregational  services  Congregational  churches  generally,  as  evidence  that 

Tu  n  Z'  *^"»"""/^""»*^&!*"^*f«".  "^i^  \^*'  Congremitionahsts  have  always  regarded  the  accept- 
on  the  Continent  embrace  a  church  m  Pans,  ance  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  cvangeliSal 
with  twenty-two  stations  and  sixteen  Sunday  faith  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
schools  connected  with  the  mission  to  the  New  Testaments  as  an  essential  condition  of  reli- 
workingmen  of  Paris ;  churches  at  St  Peters-  £<>«»  communion  in  Congregational  churches ;  and 


at  Antwerp,  in  Belgium.  The  number  of  renewal  of  men.  , ,.  ,  , 
churches  was,  in  England,  2,012,  with  1,806  That  the  CongrewtionalUmon  was. establw^^ 
\.^^^u  ^k.,.Jk^  ^^T^^UiZ^  \^A  »«o«»J:^«i  *he  basis  of  these  facts  and  doctrines  is,  m  the  judjc- 
branch  churches,  preaching  and  evangehoal  ^^nt  of  the  assembly,  made  evident  by  the  declara- 
stationSf  and  churches  supplied  by  lay  pastors ;  tion  of  faith  and  order  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
Wales,  748  Welsh  and  111  English  churches,  in  1838;  and  the  assembly  believes  that  the  churches 
and  98  preaching  stations ;  Scotland,  107  represented  in  the  Union  bold  these  facts  and  doc- 
churches;  Irehmd,28  churches;  the  Channel  tnnes  m  their  Integrity  to  this  day. 
Islands,  17  churches ;  Canada  and  Newfound-  The  resolutions  were  opposed  by  the  Presi- 
iand,  121  churches ;  Australia,  169  churches  dent  of  the  assembly,  but  the  vote  by  which 
and  94  preaching  stations ;  New  Zealand,  20  they  were  adopted  stood  1,000  in  favor  of  them 
churches ;  Natal,  4  churches ;  Cape  Colony,  to  20  against  them. 

21  churches  independent  of  the  London  Mis-  The  autumnal  session  of  the  Union  was  held 

sionary  Society.    The  number  of  county  asso-  at  Liverpool,  beginning  October  14th.    The  re- 

ciationa  and  onions  was :  in  England,  41 ;  in  port  of  the  Congregational  Total  Abstinence 
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Association  showed  that  of  the  2,492  Oongre-  Another  resolution,  also  nnaniroously  adopt- 
gational  ministers  in  England  and  Wales,  750  ed,  instructed  the  Committee  "  to  enter  into 
were  total  abstainers.  The  chairman  of  the  immediate  correspondence  with  the  repre- 
Union,  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  opened  the  sentatives  of  the  non-established  evangcucal 
regular  sessions  with  an  address  reviewing  the  churches,  with  a  view  to  a  conference  at  an 
resolutions  respecting  the  faith  of  the  body  early  date  on  matters  connected  with  the  reU- 
which  had  been  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  the  gious  condition  of  England  and  the  cooperation 
spring.  While  he  felt  obliged  to  express  his  of  those  churches  for  the  promotion  of  faith 
dissent  from  the  resolutions,  and  doubted  the  and  godliness  among  the  people."  Another  res- 
expediency  of  adopting  what  seemed  so  nearly  olution  sanctioned  the  claims  of  the  Church 
like  the  enunciation  of  a  creed,  he  had  decided  Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society,  advised  the 
that  he  would  not  place  himself  in  the  posi-  formation  of  an  auxiliary  of  the  Society  in 
tion  of  the  leader  of  a  party  and  an  encoorager  every  Congregational  church  in  England,  and 
of  schism,  and  had  therefore  concluded  that  expressed  the  hope  that  the  county  associa- 
he  would  not  resign  the  ohairmanship  of  the  tions  would  labor  ^^  to  diffuse  throughout  the 
Union,  as  he  had  once  been  tempted  to  do,  churches  a  spirit  of  bold  and  generous  enterprise 
saying:  in  promoting  the  objects  which  the  Society 

I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  in  May,  and,  had  I  known  ^B.^™?'^**®'.",.  ,         ,.  ^  ,^     ^ 

the  Union'a  Intention  to  formulate  a  creed,  nothing         Ibe  sixtv-sixtn  annual  meetmgs  of  the  Con- 

would  have  induced  me  to  occupy  the  chair.    I  am  aregatiaruu    Union  qf  Scotland  were  held  at 

afraid  I  have  litUe  patience  toward,  or  sympathy  Edinburgh,  beginning  April  29th.   The  income 

with,  those  who  would  set  up  sigu-posts  amiH  the  ^f  ^he  Union  for  the  year  had  been  £1,591,  and 

mists  of  human  doubt.    1  dread  them  when  they  are  >.    ^^^^«ju„«„«  ^i  ^on     «  „i.«  iL   n^  In/x  ' 

act  up  as  reliable  guides  to  faith,  for  just  in  the  pro-  I^  expenditures  £1,780,  of  which  £1,530  were 

portion  to  which  they  are  trusted  do  they  beguile  m  the  shape  of  grants  to  churches, 
the  aoul  from  the  Divine  Guide.    Convinced,  then.        The  Welsh  Congregational  Union,  at  its  sev- 

that  the  Union  has  lost  some  of  its  f^edom  which  ©nth  annual  meeting,  held  August  6th  to  8th, 

made  it  so  dear  to  me  as  an  ecclesiastical  organiza-  adopted  resolutions  expressing  adherence  to 

tion,  and  had  taken  some  retrograde  step  m  presum-  ru  A?     •  ^^ /**'.*'"*'  ^   i^  ^ooiufj  oun^xcuv^  w 

ing  to  formulate  the  theology  of  the  Church,  1  had  the  Scnptural  views  of  truth  as  taught  by  the 

some  temptation  to  ask  vou  to  relieve  me  from  the  fathers  in  the  Welsh  pulpit  for  more  than  two 

duties  of  the  chair,  but  I  aaw  by  so  doing  I  should  centuries,  and  approvmg  the  declaration  which 

lead  a  party  and  create  a  schism :  and  tliese  things  ^ad  been  made  by  the  Congregational  Union 

I  hate.    More  than  this,  the  idea  has  been  borne  in  ^r  ir^^io-,^  «-^  Woi^o   ^r^Ti^»«n:»»  *i.«  ««:« 

upon  me  that  we  are  really  more  of  one  mind  about  f  r^}^^  .^^  ^^7,1  concerning  the  mam 

the  policy  of  creed-making  thaii  was  at  first  sup-  facts  of  Christianity,     to  allay  the  anxiety  that 

posed.    These  resolutions  were  only  a  relief  to  our  had  possessed  the  minds  of  many  in  the  church- 

burdened  feeling,  and  an  outcry  of  hearts  longing  to  es,  lest  the  denomination  should  lose  ita  hold  of 

express  their  faith  and  love,  rather  tiian  an  expres-  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

Bion   of  doctrmal  formulee.     I  would  resist  most         /> ^.  ^   7     ia«    •         •      /r    7  frv 

Btrenuously  any  effort  to  fhime  new  forms  of  doc-         Congr^attonal   Mtmons  tn   Turkey.^The 

trine,  or  to  impose  them  on  the  brethren.    A  very  report  of  the  Amencan  lioard  for  1878  gives 

substantial  unity  reigns  among  us  as  regards  creeds  the  following  summary  of  its  missionary  work 

and  excommunications.    Therefore,  for  the  jear  of  in  the  Turkish  Empire :  "  The  moral  forces 

my^offlce,!  regard  my  true  place  as  occupymg  this  ^ow  immediately  connected  with  this  Board 

Th'ere  are  many  who  thhik  that  since  you  have  «r®  represented    by  182  devoted    men    and 

begun  to  defend  doctrines,  you  should  go  much  for-  women  from  our  churches  and  our  best  in- 

ther,  for,  since  you  have  commenced  to  set  up  guide-  stitutions  of  learning ;   by  over   500   native 

posts  to  direct  men  who  wander  amid  the  mists,  you  preachers  and  teachers  in  active  service:  by 

should  certainly  raise  one  more  m  referenoe  to  man's  no   «>,„«/»i>«o     „i^u    „    «,*^,«k^»«i»:«   ^*   1™ 

immortality.    My  advice,  however,  is  to  "  let  the  ^^^.^a     5^  on'  v.^u      :*  .??®^^^"^'?   ^' .  "^""^^ 

dead  past  bury  its  dead."  5,000 ;  by  20  higher  institutions  of  learning- 
colleges,  seminaries,   and   boarding-schools — 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  with  an  attendance  of  over  800  youth  of  both 

adopted :  sexes ;  by  800  common  schools,  with  an  at- 

That  the  assembly,  while  heartUy  recognizing  nil  tendance  of  over  11,000;  by  285  places  of 

churches  which  are 'faithful  to  evangoUcal  truth  and  worship,  scattered  from  the  Balkans  to  the 

ready  to  coiiperate  with  them  In  all  Christian  service.  Bosporus,  and  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Ti- 

18  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  increase  of  g^s,  where  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  over  25,- 

a  healthv  denominational  sentiment  In  the  Congre-  nnr?  ^^«    ^  a\^  k^o^/w«wi  v»^.  ^1/, 

gatlonarbody,in  order  to  the  due  administration  of  pOO  men   and  women  are  gathered  to  hsten 

Congregationalism  as  a  church  polity,  and  the  ade-  to  the  gospel  message ;  by  the  Scnptures  m 

auate  development  of  the  resources  of  the  churches  the  various  languages  of  the  people,  now  dis- 

for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  that  it  ear-  tributed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  a 

.r^rtr/of  Utm^clealhi^'^K"^^^^^^^^^  Christian  literature,  from  Sabbatb-Uool  lea- 

ral  principles  ofchuTch  organization  and  order;  and  Bon  papers  up  to  elaborate  volumes  on  the 

that  It  instructs  the  Committee,  in  prospect  of  a  evidences  of  religion  and  the  history  of  the 

jubilee  of  the  Union  in  1881,  to  make  timely  arrange-  church."     This  Society,  which  is  the  principal 

ments  for  the  use  of  special  means  during  that  year,  Protestant  Society  laboring  in  Turkey,  has 

by  publications  and  otherwise,  for  the  popular  ex-  4.^1,^-,  «^„„«*«««.^i  i.v^«wi.,  Jl:^    ^*  «.i     oL^j  u 

pJsftion  of  the  principles  and  adaptations  of  Congre-  ^**^®^  advantage  of  the  extension  of  the  Bntich 

gationallsm,  and  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor  to  call  upon  the 

regiffd  to  its  history.  British  churches  to  help  support  it  in  its  work. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.     The  fim  t<"  "ib  mpport  of  tbo  «nny  for  tlia  flual  JBW  andliig 

.«doo  of  .the  FoHy-fifthcon«re»^*b^  ^  ?.",Tir?^«  r^rrcVw"'rr  &r:l2a 

•Itra  aeaeion,   wu  convened  on  October   16,  i„lii„by  ibeCon.tLtution  looonsBnB  tUHouwicf 

1877,  in  panntnce  o(  the  foUowtng  prDoUma-  Conttrosn  in  «nticip»tion  of  tho  daj  flied  b/  lav  (br 

tion  of  the  President :  their  neic  msstiuK : 

,  „  ,      .  .  Now,  therefore,  Ii 

[  &alm  of  Anurun.  of  tb«  United  Sutei,  do,  by  virtue 

hereuthgfloslkdjournmeDt  ol  thuFarty-fourt^  thii  and  in  me  veiled  by  the  Conil 


_  .,_.,„.      ,.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Ealherford  B.  Heyai,  Preiident 

By  l\t  Frtndint  of  lit*  Untttd  Stattt  of  Anurun.         of  the  Uniled  State*,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to 


,  .  ,      idb^-' 

Copgress,  without  mBbing  the  luiu]  appro  pritfione     both  Hoiuea  of  Cougreu  1 


'•TiMluUDwIniUillKormimbeniirUwVorty-flftliCoa-  JfaJiw— Tbonu*  B.  E«d.  Wm.  F.  nye,  6.  D.  UedMy. 

wnit:  LleveUyn  Povui,  Eunne  IliUa. 

■Bun.  J(itrv;iMit--Dui1*lll.  Ueery,  Ctau)n  B.  RoberU,  Wm. 

_  .             ,  L    m  u Klnuuall,  Thomee  6wtaa,  E.  J.  HettUa,  Wu.  Welsh. 

.ilofcwia— G«im  K  Bwneer,  John  T.  M«gM.  *a«iooli»*«*-WmrW.  Crepo,  BenJ    W.  HarriL  Wei- 

• -StapEui _W.boT»^,  A.  II.  Oirlud.  trtd«  i.  FleM.  Leopold  M^lffT  BuJ..,  W^  B. 


•^  -.,-,---,       .-        .   >.  ■■  V  _      i.™.k  biWBe*-  FleW.  Leopold  M«h,  if.  P.  Buii.,  U«r(e  B. 

^?*'^'T**7*""'^^faS^H^»T!^^.V  Lorfi,.  B«a.  V.  SSmTWic.  damn,  W.  W.  fil«.  £um 

a>i«rad(y~ltnma  B  Oidlf.  Ueary  U,  Teller.  Norcroa*.  George  D.  KoUdmo. 

Q«««<j™(--Wib  il.  Baraom,  Wm.  W^Baton.  irJaUoon-l  B.  WUUuna.  Edwin  WUlela.  J.  H.  ICMow- 

AI«Mr^-Tboa.F.  Bayard,  EB  UaMmrr.  ^  ttfTkelglitl./.  Jolin  W-  et<«».  iUrt  8,  Bra™,  Omar 

/JOHda-aimon  B.  CoDover  Chu.  W  JoDM.  j,  0>n«f,  Ctiu.  O.^worth,  Jay  A.  Hatil»U. 

Gtorgia-JQim  »,  Oordon.  BfUlamla  H  HIIL  Minntiala-M.  B.  Diuoall,  H.  a  Bbalt.  J.  H.  Stewart 

7,  .   5*,                .  ,  .  JVtw(ii<>>i)<— II.  L.  llnldrow.  Van  U.  MannJu,  H.  D. 

.      U  L.«ial«urt  oMota),  Joa.     Money,  O.TBlwlrton,  Oiaa.  bL  Hooker,  jTTlJhSDiara. 

K.  tf Bl>oiuld.  JriMimrt-AntlioBT  Ittner,  Nathan  Cole,  L.  S.  MetoalC 

/DUO— WIIHam  B.  Altlaon,  Samoel  J,  Kfakwood.  Bobt  A.  Uatdwr.  E.  P.  Blanl  Chaa.  H.  Uoinn,  T.  T  ST 

JtowM-^ohnJ.  Iiimaia,P.  B.  Plumb.  t«iil«i,  R  J.  franfcUn,  Daiid  Be*,  Menry  M.  I'ollaii  J,  fl. 

Ji^BBitf— rhorC.TtoCrsery.JaoieiB.  Beet  citik  Jr.  John  M.  01o.tr.  A- HTBaiini. 

leittilana — J.  B.  Eoalla,  W,  i'.  KoUoji.  JCiftnuio— fiaak  WbWl 

Jfotaf-Haanibid  Hamlin.  Jamee  O.  BUae.  A'na^^-TboQiu  Wran. 

Jlarfla»a-JiKm  B  O^K  Wm.  "ncfcnnr  Whyt*.  jf«,  //amjaiira-Frank  Jonea,  Jamei  T.  Brifga,  Hssry 

jrij»MO*me(a— ifoniT  L.  Dawes,  Qeorge  V.  Hoar.  yr  Bklr 

■iP'*^?-^^  ?,•  'S'S^f^W,ifil.'™Jf -/'"^-  J*^'"  •'■-^-y-C.  H-  BInniekaBo,  J  H.  Pogh,  UUea  Bo**, 

jnuBKM-a.  J.  B.  HoUUIan.  William  Windora.  A|„h  A  Ck^  a  W   Culimr  TbM.  B.  PaddlA  A.  A   fiUi. 
Jfteaiulnirf— Blaortae  K.  BrUM,  L.  Q.  0.  Lunar. 
Kmemri-0.  H.  Armatrow,  Pranota  U,  CocinlL 
-"       -     -A^enoB  B.  Paddock,  Aim  Si 


n  P.  Jonsa.  WUUim  SharoB. 

Jir«ia  ZrruiDsUr*— BalDbridn  Wadlelgh.  B.  H.  Botpna. 
Ktit  JlvMr— 'Fhcodoca  F.  Randolph,  Jobs  R.  llBPbaraon. 
tr*it  rart—Satot  Caaktli«.  Fnncli  Eerou. 
XertK  OiroUiHi-Augnjuu  A.  Uinimau.  Uatthaw  W. 
Bansom. 
<Mto-(llanl*y  Hatlbev*,  Alten  0.  Tbnnnan. 

(h-nem-^obn  a.  llitBbell.  Lafiyetla  Qrvrn.  futanon 

Pm<uylvanla~J.  Donald  Cam.ron,  William  A^  W*lla«.  y„rth  CaraHna-lem  J.  Taalaa,  C.  H.  Broplen,  A.  M. 

Xltodt  bland— Amtm—  E.  BunBld&  Ham  B.  Anthony.      Waddea  J   J    Dail*.  A.  M.  Bealsa,  W  L.  Steele.  Wm.  IL 

n>ii*ia«_Iam«  B.  Biiley  IrtimO  IlArrit  (MJo-Mllton  Sayler,  H.  B.  Banning. MUU Qirdnw.  J.  A. 

/»oa— Samnel  B.  Haiay,  Klebard  Coke.  WoiUhDn.  A  V    Hlne   .lanih  t)    (W    Hour*  I    ™<-tai  J 

^'sr^i?;S?,\*'^s'K"'*^4*fr'v^-         w^^r.joiiB  joB^oiitiin'o^r7ii«^BiS«i: 

2^5i"';^'™i3  ?JI''?Iti'''S  ^-  •l?'",!'^"-  Thomaa  Ewlng,  M.  I.  Soudiarf,  E.  B.  Flnlei.  it.  H.  Van 

I51Iil'*"^d^rt'!?"**l-''""?L**'  "^"^  ■^"'™.  I™"^  D*nibrd,WiMcKlnley.Jr,;Jiux*  MOB- 

inii»i.*(»-Tlo»oUiy  O.  How*  Ancoa  Cameron.  roa,  jiiwi  A.  OarlMd,  An»*  TowDsaod. 

Orv^oit— Slshard  WllUama. 

Pmnti/ltattlii—Cbtvano  Freemao.  Chartea  07(111  Ban- 


Wb.  LuhnAH.O.  Bonhard,  T.  J,  HcnderKn.  I'hillp  0. 
Hayet  O.  L  Port,  Tboa.  A.  BoFd,  B.  r.  Manh,  kTm.  Knipp. 
Wm.  M.  BpriDgar,  That.  P.  TIpIon.  Joseph  a.  Cannon,  John 


DJUfem'la— HiHM*'l>ana,Horie«P.  Pig»,JohnK.  Lot-  ^'T!^?'""- '  - -.  -_   „  i, 

11.  R.  Pacbaoo.  J-  *•■  Thompaon,  Lewli  F.  fl 

iMarado-T  M  Pattaraon  JModa /nCimi— Ben).  T.  E .  ._    .. 

OMUuettcul  -Geotie  M.  Landera,  Jamie  PbahM,  John  T.  *™»  l-anllna—J.  H,  Mwy,  Elrhaid  H.  Gain,  D.  Wy 

Wilt.  Lad  Winar                                              r-.              .  itt  Aiken,  Joha  H,  Evlu.  UolMrt  Hmalla. 

iWowiri—Jame*  WUHama  r«iii«»M-J.  H.  RandoIjA,  J.  MThomborgh,  Oeonre  O. 

"-- "  t-K.  M  M  DaTldaan.  Horatio  BbbM  Jr  Dlbnill.  H.  T.  Riddle.  JobB  M.  Brtibv  JohB  >.  Houh,  W. 

-  ■'      -    ■  ■■^VoTk   IjSCpbjilBCoot  O.WhlttborBe,J.D.0.AtWoa,W.P.Caldw.ll.C*»yYoOM. 

IJaodi.;  ji^DMlinS  w™  7lHM.-John  H.  Baa«n,  D   B.  Oolbenon,  J.  W.  ThroS- 

_  iuihiaiTap  Ben                   ^  ■n<«oo.  Rc«er  Q,  MlUt  D.  W.  C,  Otddinn.  «.  aotaWelwr. 

a.  AMrleTcNl,  H«t1.„b.  Lomm  Brentuio,  ,  F,n«.U-a>aa.  H.  Joy«^  D.  C.  l>«.laon,  Q«.  W.  Bee- 

^'l^  rir^'inta— Ba^ir  W'liam.  Bed].  P.  Uartin.  JohB  B. 

wim 

—  „_„  » „.  „„„„,'■  £■  D.' wbi«."w."H."o!dijii;;  H'^"'''  *"?■  ''■  hri'-^i„  ^ 

JaioM  L.  Erana.  A.  H.  Hamilton,  John  H.  Bako'  "-  ^  Hnrnphitiy,  Th*l,  0,  Ponnd. 

Itm—l.  C.  dtona,  Hiram  Prloa,  Theo.  W.  Bardlek,  S.  0.  Tnun 

Deariac.  Roih  dark,  B.  B.  Sampaon,  H.  J.  B.  Onmalii(i,  .^Hwu-B.  B.  BUren 

Wm.  F,  BaprL  Addltoe  OHver.  Datota—.J,  P  Kidder. 

AMot—Wm.  A.  Pbilllp*.  Dudley  0.  Haakall.Thaii.  Ryaa.  JiJnAo— B,  S.  Peni 

ZmmOcn—K  B.Bnone.Jaa.A.  heKende.  JobnW.  Gald-  JrmfeMa-M.  M 

■•U,  J.  Praetor  KbsU.  A.  B.  WllUa.  John  Q.  Cartlala.  J.  C.  Iftv  Metieo—t.  ». 

B.  Kaekbnra,  IC.  J.  Durham,  Thoa.  Tnrn.r.  Jobo  B.  Clarke.  rtiA-O.  Q.  Canno; 

£e«(Kaaa..B.L.01b*0B,e  John  KUia.  Cheater  a  Dae  iri>4<i>^n~-<>  Jaoobi. 

1*0,  J.  a  Elam,  J.  a  LHoaid,  a  W.  RoberUOU.  Wyomln^f—VI.  W.  Coitolt. 


T.^men 
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tive  chamben  at  twelve  o»clock,  Doon,  on  Monday,  basb  of  twenty-two  thoDsand  enKstod  men  in 

tha  16th  day  of  October  next,  then  and  there  to  con-  ^^^  service,  exclusive  of  officers,  for  the  first 

aider  and  determine  such  meaaures  as,  in  their  wit-  m  a,u      ^  *u  \  a      \  t? 

dom,  their  duty  and  tne  welfare  of  the  people  may  ^?^^  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year.     For 

seem  to  demand.  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  present  fis- 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  cal  year  the  basis  of  the  bill  is  twenty  thoa- 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  gand  enlisted  men,  and  we  have  made  our  cal- 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  6th  day  of  oulations  accordingly. 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1877  and  of  the  Inde-       ^rpu      **™*^*"ev»  v  v     .n      ^      i 
pondence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one            ^^^  question,  therefore,  which  will  natural- 
hundred  and  first.  ly  suggest  itself  to  every  mind  is  this :  Are  t  w  en- 
^  the  President:                       R.  B.  HAYES.  ty  thousand  enlisted  men,  exclusive  of  officers, 
Willie  M.  Evabts,  Secreteiy  of  State.  sufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  military  de- 
The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice-  mands  of  the  country  ?    Upon  that  question 
President,  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  there  may  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  in 
In  the  House  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Democrat,  this  House. 

was  elected  Speaker,  having  received  149  votes,        "  That  we  may  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion 

and  James  A.  Garfield  182.    For  message  of  o^  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what 

the  President,  see  Askojll  GTCLOPiSDiA,  1877,  ^®  the  proper  and  lawful  uses  of  the  regular 

PuBuo  DoouMENTB.  army  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Senate,  on  October  22d,  the  follow-        "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 

ing  resolution,  offered  by  Senator  £dmunds,  vides  that  Congress  may  *  raise  and  support 

of  Vermont,  was  adopted :  armies.'    It  also  provides  that  ^  the  President 

©-^7-..^  rpL^*      «  1    *  .**  .  ^.        r  shall  he  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 

Eetolved,  That  a  select  committee  consisting;  of  ^^„„  ^4  xk^  tt«;*«^  C4.«f«o  ^^a  ^f  ♦u*  J[;iu:« 

seven  Sonitors  be  appomted,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  ^JI/  ^'  *^®  United  States  and  of  the  mibtia 

to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  law  re-  of  the  several  States  when  called  mto  the  ac^tiat 

specting  the  aacertaiuing  and  declaration  of  the  re-  service  of  the  United  States.'     The  Constita- 

sult  of  the  electiona  of  President  and  Vice-President  tion  also  provides,  in  article  4,  section  4,  that 

of  the  United  Stales;  that  said  cominittee  have  pow-  t^he  United   States  shall  guarantee  to  every 

er  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise ;  and  that  said  com-  o*  *    .  Tl>    JfT*^  *^  **^  kuoioui^tc  w  ^»ci/ 

mittee  have  power  to  confer  and  act  with  any  com-  ^^^  *°  *"*»  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 

mittee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  may  be  emment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  agiunst 

charged  with  the  same  subject.  invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  Legislature, 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  or  the  executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot 

of  this  resolution  to  the  House  of  Eepreseutatoves.  ^  convened),  against  domest^  violence.'    In 

In  the  House  on  the  same  day,  on  motion  ot  th^e  constitutional  grants  and  limitations  of 

Mr.  Southard,  a  nmilar  resolution  was  adopt-  power,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  in  constitutional 

ed,  but  making  the  number  of  the  committee  contemplation  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the 

eleven.  States  are  expected  to  preserve  internal  order 

No  act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  re-  and  protect  their  own  governments.  I^  how- 
port  by  this  committee.  ever,  the  States  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  should. 

The  special  object  of  the  extra  session  was  through  the  Legislature  or  executive  (the  Le- 

to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  owing  gislature  not  being  in  session),  call  upon  the 

to  the  failure  of  an  appropriation  at  the  pre-  President  for  military  aid,  in  that  case  it  is  his 

vious  session.  duty  to  furnish  the  assistance  asked  for.    There 

On  November  8th,  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Tennessee,  his  right  to  interfere  terminates.  In  the  his- 
from  the  committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  tory  of  this  country  but  a  very  few  instances 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  have  occurred  where  Federal  interference  has 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  been  invited  by  State  autliorities,  except  by 
1878.  He  said:  ^* The  estimates  as  submitted  the  anomalous  and  revolutionary  State  govern- 
to  us  by  the  War  Department  for  the  present  ments  which  have  for  the  last  decade  disgraced 
fiscal  year  were  $30,516,756.50.  We  have  American  civilization.  For  the  purpose  of 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  sum  of  $25,768,-  maintaining  order  and  preserving  peace  in  the 
000  as  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  States  the  instances  are  so  few  and  exceptional 
year.  Last  year  the  estimate  was  $31,896,-  that  we  logically  assume  that  for  such  a  pur- 
935.90,  the  amount  appropriate  was  $25,987,-  pose  alone  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  of 
167.90.  But  the  estimate  included  twenty-five  a  regular  army  whatever,  as  State  military  or- 
hundred  cavalry.  For  that  there  was  an  ad-  ganizations  would  answer  for  such  defense  if 
ditional  amount  appropriated,  running  up  the  called  into  service. 

general  aggregate  of  the  appropriation  for  last        "  The  universally  accepted  theory  of  our  sys- 

year  to  $27,624,567.90.    There  is  besides  a  tem  of  government  is  that  the  States  must  reg- 

deficiency,  for  which  an   estimate  has  been  nlate  their  own  afi^airs  in  their  own  way,  not 

sent  to  this  House,  for  the  item  of  transporta-  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Constitution, 

tion,  amounting  to  $1,200,000;  making  in  all  Those  rights  necessarily  carry  with  them  the 

$28,824,667.90  the  entire  sum  appropriated  for  duty  of  sdf-protection  by  tlieir  own  civil  passes, 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80*,  1877,  which  is  When  that  theory  and  practice  is  abandoned  it 

in  excess  of  the  appropriation  which  this  bill  will  be  a  rueful  day  for  republican  government 

makes  of  $8,061,567.90.  If  the  ordinary  constabulary  force  in  a  State 

'*  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  made  up  upon  the  cannot  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  life  and 
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property,  and  military  organisations  mast  be  Obedience  is  the  first  and  paramount  dntj  of 

mvoked,  whj  not  encourage  the  States  to  or-  a  soldier ;  and  aJthougb  the  solemn  authority 

ganize,  discipline,  and  arm  and  equip  their  of  the  courts  has  been  defied,  judges  and  gov- 

militia  organizations?    I  am  frank  to  say  that  ernors  have  been  deposed  and  stripped  of  the 

I  shall  favor  a  liberal  appropriation  at  the  next  insignia  of  office,  and  the  doors  of  State-houses 

session  of  Oongress  for  that  purpose.  have  been  closed  by  armed  soldiers  against  the 

*'  What  are  the  real  and  trae  uses  of  our  reg-  rightftil  entrance  of  the  legally  and  dulv  elect- 

ular  army  in  time  of  peace?    Simply  to  furnish  ed  representatives  of  the  people,  and  many 

a  small  force  to  take  care  of  our  ordnance  and  other  similar  outrages  have  been  committed 

forts  upon  our  ocean  front,  and  to  protect  the  by  detachments  of  regular  soldiers,  under  the 

border  settlements  on  our  Indian  frontiers,  and  immediate  command  of  their  officers,  acting 

to  repel  the  cattle* thieves  upon  the  Lower  Rio  under  orders  of  superior  officers,  yet  the  coun- 

Grande.    Now,  just  what  force  is  necessary  to  try  well  knows  that  the  responsibility  for  all 

perform  that  service  it  is  our  duty  to  amply  the  wrongs  to  public  liberty  lies  at  the  door  of 

Frovide  for ;  and  when  I  say  amply  I  mean  it.  the  late  Executive,  and  in  no  manner  attaches 
would  accouter  the  United  States  soldier  with  to  the  array  proper, 
all  the  improved  modem  appointments,  arms,  **  But  while  Oongress  and  the  people  acquit 
etc,  so  that  when  he  meets  the  enemy  upon  the  army  of  all  re«)on8ibility  for  these  great 
the  field  of  battle  he  cannot  refiect  upon  a  par-  wrongs,  it  nevertheless  was  used  in  the  lumds 
simonious  and  unfeeling  Government  because  of  the  Executive  as  an  involuntary  instrument 
of  the  unequal  means  of  defense  with  which  he  to  perpetrate  these  wrongs  against  constitu- 
is  supplied.  tional  law  and  free  government.  Hence  the 
*'  This  bill  provides  to  supply  a  force  of  t wen-  advocate  of  home  rule  and  independent  State 
ty  thousand  men;  that  is,  it  proposes  not  to  action,  limited  only  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
recruit  the  army  above  the  number  of  enlisted  felt  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Forty-fourth 
men  on  the  army  rolls  on  the  first  day  of  this  Congress  the  absolate  necessity  of  embodying 
month,  which,  from  the  most  reliable  data,  is  in  the  army  appropriation  biJl  a  restriction, 
not  over  twenty  thousand  enlisted  men.  denying  the  use  of  the  money  so  appropriated 
^*  I  wish  to  make  one  other  remark  in  refer-  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  if  employed 
enoe  to  this  bill.  It  is  in  reference  to  a  restric-  to  uphold  the  State  governments  of  either  of 
tion  that  was  placed  on  the  last  army  appro-  the  rival  governors  of  Louisiana  and  of  South 
priation  bill,  controlling  the  use  of  the  army.  Carolina.  That  action,  though  violently  op- 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  did  2ot  posed  by  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  at 
deem  that,  in  view  of  recent  events,  in  view  the  time,  found  a  precedent  in  the  action  taken 
of  the  action  of  the  President  in  carrying  out  by  the  Republicans  of  this  House  in  the  Thirty- 
the  Constitution,  in  carrying  out  the  time-  fourth  Congress,  in  reference  to  the  nse  of 
honored  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the  troops  to  uphold  the  State  government  of  Ean- 
General  Government  with  the  States,  but  al-  sas,  attempted  to  be  set  up  by  the  pro-slavery 
lowing  the  States  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  party  of  that  State  in  1854. 
in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  provi-  *^  But  the  independent  and  responsible  course 
sions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  commit-  which  the  last  House  chose  to  adopt  in  refer- 
tee  did  not  feel  that,  in  view  of  recent  events,  ence  to  this  subject  is  derived  from  a  much 
and  of  the  action  of  the  President  in  so  prompt-  higher,  more  powerful  and  ancient  source  than 
ly  removing  the  troops  from  Louisiana  and  the  Republican  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
South  Carolina,  we  should  express  a  want  of  fourth  Congress.  It  is  coeval  with  represen- 
confidence  in  his  policy,  and  his  determination  tative  government.  It  springs  from  the  very 
to  allow  tiie  people  of  the  States  to  regulate  na,ture  of  free  government  itself.  In  England 
their  own  affairs  m  their  own  way.  for  centuries  the  Commons  withheld  supplies 
*^  Nothing  less  than  the  inexorable  demand  from  the  Crown  whenever  redress  of  grievance 
of  civU  liberty  and  free  government  for  the  could  not  be  otherwise  attained.  It  is  as  old. 
Southern  States  would  have  induced  the  Demo-  then,  as  free  government  in  the  mother-country, 
oratic  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-  and,  indeed,  was  about  the  only  expression  of 
fourth  Congress  to  refuse  the  ordinary  annual  true  and  unrestricted  freedom  which  the  peo- 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regu-  pie  of  the  realm  enjoyed.  In  this  country  it 
lar  army  of  this  country.  Not,  sir,  that  I  is  the  resultant  power  which  springs  from  the 
would  be  understood  as  intimating,  much  less  great  American  doctrine  of  non-intervention 
preferring,  the  charge  that  the  temper  and  dis-  and  popular  sovereignty  which  lies  at  the  base 
position  of  our  regular  army  is  inimical  to  civil  of  our  free  States.  What  disciple  of  free  gov- 
tiberty  or  local  self-government ;  for,  with  the  emment  will  rifie  and  gainsay  the  right  to  with- 
exoeption  of  a  few  officers  high  in  command,  hold  supy>lies  even  from  our  gallant  army,  if 
the  army  has  exhibited  no  political  bias,  nor  that  army  by  a  usurping  Executive  is  to  be 
been  guilty  of  any  voluntary  oppressions  of  the  employed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  State  gov- 
people,  or  of  defiance  of  the  civil  authority,  emments  established  by  the  people  in  their 
which,  alas,  has  been  of  too  frequent  occnr-  sovereign  right,  and  the  erection  on  their  ruins 
renoe  in  the  last  decade.  No,  no,  sir;  the  ofthe  governments  of  pretenders  and  usurpers? 
army  is  not  to  blame.    It  is  created  to  obey.  *'  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur 
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to  the  argnment,  so  often  repeated  upon  this  The  extra  session  closed  on  the  daj  preTions 

floor  and  thronghont  this  country,  th&t  the  to  the  commencement  of  the  regokr  session. 

United  States,  and  not  the  Exeoutiye,  are  re-  No  important  pnhlic  act  had  been  passed.    The 

quired  hj  the  Constitution  to  secure  to  each  bills  and  resolutions  offered  in  each  House,  and 

State  a  republican  form  of  goremment.    Un-  not  decided  upon,  were  continued  into  the  reg- 

der  that  authority  the  President  has  no  right  ular  session. 

to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  State  govern-  

ments.  That  duty  clearly  belongs  to  Congress. 

Congress,  then,  had  the  right  to  destroy  the  For  the  President's  annual  message,  see  Pub- 

means  which  enabled  the  Executive  to  usurp  "o  Dooumrnts,  AmorAL  Ctolop.£dia,  1877. 

this  power  or  prerogative  of  Congress ;  and,  I^  the  Senate,  on  December  10th,  the  fol- 

sir,ithad  the  courage  to  do  so  on  the  8d  of  lowingresolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Matthews, 

March  last.    Had  it  failed  to  discharge  its  duty,  of  Ohio,  was  considered : 

in  view  of  the  remarkable  and  unexampled  WJktrtat,  By  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  strength- 
scenes  then  transpiring  within  these  halls  and  en  the  pablio  orediV'  approved  Mar<^  18, 1869,  it 
in  this  Capitol,  well  might  the  patriot  have  Jja?  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the 
despaired  But  with  singular  unanimity  and  Jayme^lfe^rrt^^^^ 
determination  the  Democratio  House  was  ani-  bearing  obligation*  of  the  United  Sutea,  except  in 
mated  but  by  one  voice  and  one  will.  The  oaaea  where  the  law  anthoriziog  the  iasue  of  anoh 
present  Executive  of  the  United  States  too  obliffationa  Lad  expressly  provided  that  the  same 
clearly  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  non-inter-  mifirnt  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  currency 

vention,  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  State  to  '"^^i^l^r^rioTl  of  the  United  SUte.  «- 

relate  their  own  affairs  m  their  own  way,  thorized  to  be  issued  by  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 

subject  only  to  the  Constitution,  and  hence  authoriie  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,"  ap- 

wisely,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  proved  July  14, 1870,  by  the  terma  of  aaid  act  were 

ordered  its  removal  from  the  soil  of  the  two  declared  tobe  redeemable  in  coin  of  the  then  present 

prostrate  States,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  ^^^^^t  Jnt'ioi'n  f'iSI  "*'"''  ^'^^*'''  •""•^" 
the  return  of  peace  with  its  mynad  blessings,  WhtrMi.  All  bonds  of  the  United  States  author- 
rejoicing  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  banish-  iied  to  be  issued  under  the  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to 
ing  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds  of  war  which  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,»'  an- 
for  fifbAPn  vftara  had  n^vAr  rAAited  to  threAtAn  Proved  January  U,  1876,  are  required  to  be  of  the 
lor  niteen  years  naa  never  ceasea  to  tnreaten  S^goription  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  described 
every  household  with  the  storms  of  war,  and  in  the  said  act  of  Coni?ress  approved  July  U,  1870, 
paralyzed  every  interest,  moral  as  well  as  ma-  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorixe  the  refunding  of  the 
terial,  in  the  Southern  States.  national  debt*' :  and 

"The  committee,  therefore,   after  a  calm  ^  fF****!*,  At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said  act  ot 

consideration  and  fuU  discussion,  agreed  to  ^S'n^i!''^''^^'^^!^''Vi^'-}Vil^ 

•/!lu     •       ^"        *u**   «iovuoo*v«,   »ei«v^  vv  1870,  the  coin  of  the  United  States  of  standard  value 

omit  ttie  insertion  of  the  restriction  upon  the  of  that  date  Included  silver  dollars  of  the  weiffbt  of 
use  of  the  army,  which  was  so  persistently  412#  grains  each,  declared  by  the  act  approved  Jan- 
urged  by  this  side  of  the  House  at  the  last  ses-  vary  18,  1887,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementary  to 
sion,  and  which  failed  to  meet  the  approval  at  ^^\^^  entitled  *  An  act  establishing  a  mint  and  reg- 
♦K  JT^f  K/..  An/1  rv#  *\^r.  n^^U/xi  ««^  *\.^JLfr^»^  •«  ulatmg  the  coins  of  the  United  States,* "  to  be  a  le- 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  therefore  re-  ^  ^»^„  ^^  payment,  according  to  theh-  nominal 

suited  in  the  failure  of  the  army  bill.  value,  for  any  sums  whatever:  Therefore, 

'*  I  repeat,  sir,  that  despotic  policy  of  mill-  Be  it  rmolvtd  by  the  Senate  (the  Boum  of  JSeprt- 
tary  absolutism,  under  the  late  Executive,  hav-  •entativee  coneumng  therein),  That  all  the  bonds  of 
ing  yielded  to  the  mUder  and  more  peaceful  the  United  States  issued  or  authorized  to  be  issued 
•CT^/il.  ^r^iw^^^A  -r*«*  K«.  *u^  n^«-i.:*«*j^Jr  ^4?  ♦u^  under  the  said  acts  of  Congress  hereinbefore  recited 
modes  pomted  out  by  the  Constitution  of  the  ^^e  payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  the  option  of 
United  States,  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  silver  dol- 
for  the  insertion  of  the  restriction  in  this  bill,  lars,  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  containing 
but  on  the  contrary  potent  and  patent  reasons  *12*  grains  each  of  standard  silver;  and  that  to  re- 
fer ito  omission.  I  hope  it  wiU  he  the  pleasure  f '°^®  ^^  its  coinage  such  silver  coins  as  a  legal  tender 
-  .  vT  /^  V  *  *^  'l^  j7  'x  r*™*""  In  payment  of  said  bonds,  pnncipal  and  interest,  is 
of  this  Congress,  before  it  adjourns  its  labors,  not  ii  violation  of  the  pub\£  faitirnor  \n  deroga^on 
to  mature  and  enact  such  legislation  as  will  in  of  the  rights  of  the  public  creditor. 

future  be  a  guide  to  the  Executive  of  this  coun-  Mr.  Matthews  said :  "Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 

try  in  the  use  to  which  the  array  of  the  United  ^  T  i  """*^'^" , "  °  T^X    ail     e  Ai!'    ^  ^  •  * 

States  is  to  be  put,  and  that  henceforth  the  ^T^^  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  at  its  ses- 

army  shall  never  aiain  be  employed  for  such  ^'^  }^*  ^"^^'*  ^^P*^  ^^  folio wmg  resolu- 

anti-republioan  and  unconstitutional  purposes  „  *  ,,,     ,^        ,.       ,,      ^,« 

as  that  of  upholding  or  overthrowing  State  n^^^uJ^  *^'  ^T^  -?*?"t^//  '**  ^^  ?L 

<*rkVAi.nm/i*ifa  "      ^^  t/Ato,  That  oommou  honesty  to  the  tax-payera,  the 

governmeuLS.                          ,         ,             i_        ^  1®^^""  '''^d  the  spirit  of  the  contract  under  which  the 

A  brief  discussion  ensued  on  the  number  of  great  body  of  its  indebtedness  was  assumed  by  the 

men  in  the  army,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  United  States,  and  true  financial  wisdom,  each  and 

sent  to  the  Senate.     There  it  was  passed  with  all,  demand  the  restoration  ot  the  silver  dollar  to  ito 

several  amendments,  in  which  the  House  re-  ^°"^®'  "^  •»  '*^^"^  "^°°*J^- 

fused  to  concur.    Subsequently,  on  November  "  This  resolution  was  passed  with  great  una- 

19th,  the  Senate  receded  from  their  amend-  nimity.    There  were  but  three  negative  votee 

ments,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  but  one 
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m  the  Senate,  and  I  have  no  donht  it  expresses  meaning  gold  cpin  alone,  and  not  as  including 

the  deliberate  and  considered  public  opinion  of  silver  coin  as  then  known  to  the  laws  of  the 

the  people  of  that  State  with  the  same  proper*  United  States,  we  are  met  at  once  by  a  conse- 

tion  among  them  as  to  unanimity  as  was  e?i-  qnence  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 

denced  by  the  vote  of  their  representatives  in  the  Senate,  and  that  is  that  it  would  be  just  as 

the  General  Assembly.  illegal  and  just  as  dishonorable  to  pay  the 

*^  I  have  been  moved,  Mr.  President,  in  part  United  States  Treasury  notes  circulating  as 

by  that  expression  of  public  opinion  of  the  money  in  any  other  than  gold  coin  as  so  to 

State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre-  pay  the  interest-bearing  ob%ation$  of  the  Gov- 

sent  in  this  body,  to  introduce  the  resolution  emment ;  so  that,  if  we  are  shut  up  to  a  gold 

which  has  been  just  reported  to  the  Senate  by  payment  of  our  bonds  by  the  terms  of  the  law 

the  Secretary.    The  resolution  to  which  I  now  or  the  spirit  of  the  law  or  the  obligations 

speak  does  not  cover  the  entire  ground  cover-  of  honor,  then  also  are  we  cut  off,  in  respect 

ed  by  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  resumption  of  payment  of  our  non-in- 

of  Ohio,  for  the  latter  not  only  expresses  the  terest-bearing  obligations  which  circulate  as 

opinion  contained  in  the  resolution  now  pend-  currency,  from  anv  other  medium  of  redemp- 

ing  in  this  body,  that  the  restoration  to  the  tion  except  that  of  gold  alone, 

coinage  of  the  country  of  the  silver  dollar  an-  "  The  proposition  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  its 

thorl^  by  the  legislation  prior  to  the  year  application  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

1878  is  not  in  violation  of  the  public  faith  nor  The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this 

in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  public  cred-  statute  has  pledged  its  faith  not  only  to  the 

itor,  but  it  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  owners  and  holders  of  its  interest-bearing  ob- 

restoration  of  that  coin  is  demanded  by  true  ligations,  but  to  the  people  who  are  the  holders 

financial  vnsdom ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  and  owners  of  its  non-interest-bearing  obliga- 

not  only  the  right  of  the  United  States  consist-  tions ;  and  in  whatever  medium  of  redemption 

ently  with  its  obligations  to  its  creditors  to  re-  they  seek  to  liquidate  one  they  are  bound  bv 

store  to  its  coinage  the  silver  dollar,  but  that  the  same  considerations  of  law  and  public  faith 

it  is  expedient  and  wise  and  in  pursuance  of  a  to  insist  upon  the  redemption  of  the  other ; 

proper  public  policy  so  to  do.  and  it  is  Just  as  much  in  violation  of  all  these 

**  The  recitals  in  the  resolution  refer  to  three  considerations  to  make  the  silver  dollar,  by 
distinct  periods  in  our  legislative  history,  and  any  new  legislation,  a  medium  for  the  redemp- 
olassify  the  public  obligations  by  reference  to  tion  of  our  Treasury-note  circulation  as  to 
those  dates.  The  first  recital  refers  to  all  the  ob-  make  it  the  means  of  paying  our  bonded  debt, 
ligations  which  were  outstanding  on  the  date  '*  There  are  Senators  here  who  are  familiar 
when  the  *  Act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit*  with  the  circumstances  of  the  passage  of  this 
r€K)eived  the  executive  sanction :  the  18th  day  law.  The  history  of  the  legislation  antecedent 
of  March,  1869.  That  statute  corrected  and  to  its  passage  is  very  plain,  and  the  questions 
supplemented  all  the  prior  legislation  on  the  which  it  was  designed  to  solve  are  not  doubt- 
subject  by  making  an  express  and  emphatic  dec-  ful.  The  question  had  arisen  in  consequence 
laration  and  definition  of  the  public  faith  in  of  the  language  used  in  the  act  of  1862  and  in 
respect  to  the  existing  and  then  outstandlnff  the  subsequent  acts  authoriziug  the  issue  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Government.  It  providea  bonds  of  the  Government,  with  the  exception 
as  follows:  of  that  statute  which  created  the  10-40  bonds, 
That  In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  pur-  ^Jj^reby  it  appeared  that,  although  express 
pose  of  the  Government  to  discharge  all  juat  obHga-  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  m- 
tions  to  the  pablio  creditors  and  to  settle  oonfliotfng  terest  accruing  on  those  bonds  in  coin,  tlie  ques- 
questiont  and  interpretatioDs  of  the  laws  by  virtue  tion  as  to  how  and  by  what  medium  payment 
of  which  auoh  obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  gij^oid  be  made  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
is  hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the  ^^^  i^^  „«««-«^^«a/I  tkI  .^^JU^v^^i.  «^*«  -re- 
united Stktes  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  ^««  left  unanswered.  The  greenback  note  was 
in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obllgationn  of  the  ™ano  » lega'  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  and 
United  States  not  bearing  Interest,  known  as  United  demands,  public  and  private,  except  interest 
States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest-bearing  obliga-  on  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  customs 
tlons  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  Ajxes 

law  authorixing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has         u^u^ -a»^  a.\.      r  •«.  x  j     v  i.v 

expressly  provided  that  the  sime  msy  ^  paid  in  ^^^  qn^ion  was  therefore  agitated  wheth- 

hiwful  money  or  other  currency  than  gold  or  silver,  ©r  or  not  the  principal  of  the  debt  might  not 

Bat  none  of  said  interest-bearing  obligations  not  al-  lawfully  and  properly  be  paid  in  the  greenback 

ready  due  shaU  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity  circulation.    To  meet  that  question  and  to  an- 

S^ifl'i"*;!?*^^  time  United  states  notes  shall  be  con-  u  and  to  answer  it  in  the  negative,  the 

vertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  un-  Zi*  ^     jvt      i.    ^  ^oflrT               "ctromt^,  wjj 

less  at  such  time  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  piiblio-credit  act  of  1869  was  passed.     In  my 

a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeem-  judgment  (and  it  was  always  my  opinion),  the 

edoanbesoldat  parinooin.   And  the  United  States  very  nature  of  the  case  was  such  that  nnder 

also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  to  make  p^^^^^^  the  statutes  the  original  indebtedness' of  the 

the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  -^„-»4^„  «„.  ^^x  ««^««.*ki«.  :«  ♦k^  ««^^«v«^i, 

the  United  States  notes*in  coin.                  ^  country  was  not  repayable  in  the  greenback 

notes.    I  beueved  that  by  its  terms — I  meali 

"  If  the  word  *  coin,*  as  used  in  this  act,  for  by  the  implied  terms,  not  by  the  actual  lan- 

any  sufficient  reason  must  be  interpreted  as  guage,  but  by  a  necessary  implication  growing 
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out  of  the  very  niitnre  of  the  contract,  it  being  Bhonld  be  in  the  silver  coin,  and  of  what  fine- 
expressed  to  be  payable  in  dollars,  and  t£e  ness  and  how  much  alloy ;  and  at  that  date,  aa 
greenback  oircolation  not  being  doUars,  hot  at  every  prior  date  from  that  time  back  to  the 
being  merely  promises  to  pay  dollars — the  ori-  beginning  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Gov- 
ginal  indebtedness  of  the  conntiy  oonld  not  emment,  there  had  been  known  to  the  conn- 
properly  be  liquidated  in  any  other  than  coin  try,  to  its  laws,  to  its  statutes,  to  its  people,  to 
dollars.  Still  there  were  a  great  many  of  a  the  world,  as  one  of  the  legitimate,  lawful  coins 
different  opinion,  and  the  public  agitation  upon  of  the  United  States,  the  silver  dollar  contain- 
that  subject  became  very  extensive;  and,  to  ing  871i  grains  of  pure  or  fine  silver.  The 
meet  it  and  to  meet  the  doubts  and  to  allay  silver  dollar  authorized  to  be  coined  by  every 
the  disquiet  excited  by  thiU;  public  agitation,  coinage  act  which  had  been  passed  and  which 
this  statute  to  which  I  have  referred  was  had  been  changed  only  in  reference  to  its 
passed.  It  was  intended  to  settle  that  ques-  weight  as  standard  silver,  as  to  its  intrinsic 
tion,  and  was  intended  to  settle  every  question  value,  as  containing  so  much  of  pure  silver, 
connected  with  the  mode  of  paying  those  had  been  established  at  the  very  foundation  of 
bonds,  and  to  assure  the  public  creditor  that  the  Mint,  and  had  been  carried  on  continuous- 
he  should  be  paid  only  in  coin  money.  ly  in  every  act  of  legislation  upon  the  statute- 
**  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  book.  That  was  one  of  the  coins.  That  was 
it  had  then  been  thought,  if  it  had  then  been  one  of  the  coins  also  spoken  of  in  the  act  of 
in  contemplation  of  the  parties,  that  these  1862  authorizing  the  issue  of  Government 
bonds  ought  only  to  be  payable  in  gold  money,  bonds  and  establishing  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
and  that  their  value  in  the  market  ought  only  redemption  of  the  principal  of  these  bonds,  for 
to  be  measured  by  that  mode  of  payment  in  the  fifth  section  of  that  act  provided : 
undertaking  to  wttle  doubts,  this  statute  would  t^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  imported  goods  .ball  be  paid 
not  nave  created  new  ones ;  it  would  not  have  in  coin  or  in  notes  payable  on  demand  heretofore 
left  such  a  question  as  that  open ;  it  would  not  authorized  to  be  issued  and  by  law  receivable  in 
have  been  guilty  of  the  ambiguity  of  introduc-  payment  of  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall 
ing  a  new  element  of  dissatisfaction  and  discord  ^  fouJ^J^t-^  ^  *  ^^^^^  ^^^'  *°^  *^^^  ftppUed 
between  the  Government  and  the  public  cred-  fLi.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on 
itor.  These  bonds  had  been  bought  in  the  the  bonds  and  notes  ofthe  United  States, 
market  and  from  the  Government.  They  had  Second.  To  the  purchase  or  pigment  of  1  per  cent, 
been  bought  largely  by  the  use  of  paper  money,  ^t}^.^  entire  debt  of  the  United  Sutes,  to  be  made 
^^A  4.i,«  »./»,«»»^4.  «r««4^k»»  ^^A^i,*\n.^T^r^»:4^iXJi  withiu  cacfa  fiscal  year  alter  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1862, 
and  the  argument  was  then  made  m  opposition  ^^ich  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  einkingVund,  ^d  thi 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  that  it  was  meoui-  interest  of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  to 
table;  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  people;  that  the  purchase  or  payment  ofthe  public  debt,  as  the 
it  was  a  hardship  to  the  Government,  which  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 

ought  not  to  be  imposed  to  pay  in  any  other  ^'Su^*,    mv.        'j      *v      ^  *.    x.       -j-**!. 

^«-L««««   4.i.^-^'   «,u!v   «.^-*   iwvilS^—   ^/  ♦k^^^  Third.   The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the 

currency  those  who  were  holders  of  these  Treasurvof  the  United  States. 

bonds  than  that  which  had  been  received  for 

them  at  the  time.  The  answer  to  that  was  '^  At  that  date,  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
made  and  was  accepted,  and,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  act  of  1878,  which  dropped  that  coin 
was  conclusive.  It  was  this :  *  It  is  an  imma-  from  the  list  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States, 
terial  circumstance  what  was  the  consideration  the  silver  dollars  authorized  by  the  previous 
received  for  these  bonds ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no  coinage  acts  were  receivable  in  payment  of 
sort  of  relevancy  what  we  were  willing  to  take  customs  duties,  and  were  pledged  by  the  see* 
or  what  you  were  willing  to  give.  The  ques-  tion  of  the  statute  which  I  have  just  read  to 
tion  of  our  obligation  is,  what  have  we  prom-  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  principal 
ised  to  pay?  what  is  the  letter,  and  the  spirit,  of  the  public  debt.  The  same  state  of  things 
and  the  true  meaning  of  our  contract  ?  We  in  respect  to  the  legislation  of  the  country  ex- 
have  taken  greenbacks.  We  have  promised  to  isted  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1870,  which  is 
pay  dollars.  That  is  our  obligation,  and  that  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  to  authorize 
we  will  declare.^  And  it  was  declared  by  the  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,  which  pro- 
act  of  March  18,  1869.  vides  for  the  issue  of  5  per  cent.,  4^  per  cent., 
**  Now,  what  did  *  coin  *  mean  at  that  date?  and  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  marks  the  beginning 
Where  do  we  go  for  the  definition  of  a  term  of  the  second  period  of  classification ;  for  thai 
used  in  a  statute?  What  is  *  coin  *  ?  Nothing  was  intended  to  make  the  beginning  of  a  new 
is  coin  in  this  country  but  that  which  by  law  history  for  the  public  debt,  the  object  being  to 
may  be  coined  as  money,  and  everything  which  reduce  the  annual  interest  by  converting  our 
by  law  may  be  coined  as  money  is  coin.  We  6  per  cent,  and  other  bonds  into  bonds  of  the 
had  on  our  books  at  that  time  another  statute  description  authorized  by  the  statute  of  July 
which  contained  that  definition,  which  enumer-  14,  1870.  At  that  date  the  coinage  ofthe 
ated  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  which  de-  country,  so  far  as  it  was  regulated  by  law,  re- 
dared  of  what  they  should  consist,  how  they  mained,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  same  condition 
should .  be  named,  at  what  value  they  should  in  which  it  was  the  previous  year, 
be  rated,  how  many  grains  of  gold  should  be  ^*  In  this  carefully  prepared  and  well  consid- 
in  the  gold  coin  and  how  many  grains  of  silver  ered  law,  intended  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
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new  order  of  things  in  relation  to  the  pnhlio  standing  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ohli- 

debt;  intended  to  be  the  new  starting-point  gaiions  entered  into  under  it  by  the  United 

and  period  of  reorganizing  it ;  intended  to  States,  that  it  was  declared  in  the  statute  of 

make  a  new  basis  for  the  title  of  its  holders  1870  ^  that  the  said  bonds  shall  have  set  forth 

and  owners;  intended  to  strengthen  it  and  se-  and  expressed' upon  their  face  the  aboTe-speci- 

core  it  so  far  as  the  ingennitj  and  the  wit  of  fled  conditions.'    Therefore  every  bond  here- 

man  conld  do  by  the  choice  of  careful  expres-  tofore  issued  and  now  outstanding,  and  all  that 

dons ;  intended  to  define  with  the  utmost  pre-  can  by  law  be  hereafter  issued,  either  under 

cision  an  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  the  act  of  1870  or  the  act  of  1875,  contain  the 

parties  to  the  contract,  we  find  that  the  medium  words  that  they  are  to  be  redeemed  in  the  coin 

for  the  redemption  of  those  bonds,  the  measure  of  the  United  States  of  the  standard  value  as 

of  the  value  of  those  bonds,  was  most  exolicit-  it  was  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1870;  not  as 

Ijdeclnrec).    They  were  declared  to  be  redeem-  it  is  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  particular 

able  in  coin  of  the  prennt  $tandard  value  at  bonds,  not  as  it  may  be  on  some  future  occa- 

the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  ten  sion  and  at  some  future  period,  but  as  the  law 

years  fh>m  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  stood  at  that  time ;  and  is  not  less  certain  and 

interest,  payable  semi-annually,  in  tueh  coin,  explicit  in  its  meaning  than  if  it  had  recited 

There   is  no  ambiguity  about  these    terms,  the  coin'kge  act  of  the  United  States  then  in 

There  is  no  posnUe  ground  of  doubt  as  to  force  and  said,  ^  Here  is  the  list  of  the  coins  of 

what  the  words  mean.    There  is  no  vagueness  which  we  speak,  and  here  are  the  denomina- 

in  the  meaning  which  was  intended  to  be  con<  tions,  the  names,  the  weights,  and  the  com- 

veyed.    It  is  as  free  from  any  possible  shade  parative  values  of  the  several  particular  coins 

of  doubt  as  words  can  make  it.    It  refers  to  in  which  we  agree  that  you  shall  be  paid.' 

the  standard  of  values  of  coin  as  then  existed,  ^*  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  grounds  and 

the  standiurd  value  then  present,  coin  of  that  reasons  for  this  very  particular  and  express  in- 

'  present  standard  vsJue.'  sertion  in  the  statute.    It  was  done  to  secure 

^  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  outside  of  all  the  creditor ;  it  was  done  to  assure  the  pur- 
legitimate  contention  in  this  argument  in  re-  chaser;  it  was  done  to  declare  in  express  terms, 
roect  to  the  obligation  of  the  Government,  beyondthepossibilityof  mistake,  the  fbllmeas- 
that  all  the  bonds  issued  prior  to  the  act  of  ure  and  full  extent  of  the  obligation  of  the 
1869,  and  all  the  bonds  issued  directly  under  €k>vemment. 

the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  known  as  the  refiind-  "  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  of  1875,  but 

iog  act,  by  their  terms,  by  the  plain  and  proper  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870, 

meaning  of  the  words,  are  redeemable,  as  of  to  wit,  in  the  act  of  1878,  the  Government  of 

right,  in  the  true  and  lust  sense  of  that  word,  the  United  States,  actuated  by  motives  and  in 

in  the  coins  known  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  reference  to  purposes  of  its  own,  in  the  exer- 

States  on  those  dates,  either  gold  or  silver,  ac-  cise  of  its  sovereign  prerogative,  passed  a  new 

eofding  to  the  weights  and  rates  expressed  in  coinage  act,  in  which  there  was  dropped  from 

the  statntea  then  in  force.  the  list  of  authorized  coins  of  the  United  States 

^  Now,  how  do  the  bonds  issued  under  the  what  had  been  always  previously  known  to  our 

specie  resumption  act  of  January,  1875,  differ  law  as  the  silver  dollar, 

from  those  which  have  been  already  the  subject  ^'  Therefore  it  is  true  that  since  that  year,  and 

of  our  consideration  ?   Let  us  see.    The  act  to  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1875, 

provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  at  every  date  when  bonds  have  been  issued 

in  the  third  section  and  in  the  concluding  para-  since  1878,  under  the  act  of  1870  or  under  the 

graph  of  the  statute,  declares  as  follows :  act  of  1875,  there  were  no  silver  dollars  which 

*  J  *         ui^  *!.-  a^^-i....  ^#  »u^  rp_     _  *^  could  have  been  paid  for  the  bonds,  and  no 

^"l^if^A^r^r/^LpoI^^^^i  "aver  dollar,  in /hloh  they  could  hl.o  been 

•atbodxed  or  required,  he  is  authonxed  to  use  any  paid  off  if  they  had  then  been  due.    Now,  in 

BorpliisrevenueSffirom  time  to  time,  in  the  Treasury  law  or  in  morals  what  difference  does  that 

BOS  ocherwiae  aporopnaud,  and  to  issue,  sell,  and  make?    Could  the  United  States  by  any  act  of 

iS^^i^^t'd^'A'^niS^B^CZ^  iteown,particularly,ny«otnotdonewithany 

imtJUaaof  Om^rett  approved  Jvly  14, 1870,  entitled  ^^^^  design,  change,  alter,  make  over  again  the 

**  Ad  aet  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the  national  terms  of  the  contract  between  these  parties, 

debt,*'  with  l%k$  quaUtim^  priviUgn^  and  toumpiioru,  between  itself  and  its  creditors?    Could  it  make 

tothe  extent  neoessary  to  cam  this  act  into  ?ull  ef-  ^^y  bond  in  the  hand  of  a  new  purchaser  dif- 

to^to  use  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  purpose.  ^^/^^^  ^  ^^  .^  obligation  and  value  by  any  act 

of  its  own  from  those  which  had  been  original- 

'^Xow,  then,  it  follows  that  this  is  as  if  it  had  ly  and  directly  issued  under  the  terms  of  the 

repeated  word  for  word  every  provision  in  the  act  of  1870  ?    Was  that  the  intention,  or  was 

set  of  July  14,  1870,  by  reference  to  its  date,  it  not  most  expressly  the  intention  to  make  all 

and  bad  made  the  bonds  of  the  same  obligation,  these  bonds  identical,  precisely  alike  in  every 

of  the  same  tenor,  of  the  same  meaning,  as  if  particular  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  United 

they  had  been  issued  directly  under  the  act  of  States  and  as  to  their  values  in  the  hands  of 

July  14, 1870 ;  and  that  act  was  so  particular,  the  holders? 

ia  reference  to  avoiding  possible  misunder-  *^  Then,  Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States  as 
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one  party  to  a  contract  oonld  not  of  its  own  it  ont  on  the  public  debt,  or  a  part  of  it,  what- 
mere  motion,  by  any  act  of  its  own,  change  the  ever  was  reserved  beyond  a  suffident  amount 
character  of  the  obligation,  its  nature,  and  its  to  pay  the  calls  which  might  be  made  by  hold- 
extent,  how  can  it  be  claimed  that  that  act  has  ers  of  the  certificates.  I  will  not  take  time  to 
affected  the  right  of  the  hdder  of  the  bonds?  read  it. 

Was  it  intended  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  *'  Now,  Mr.  Prendent,  it  does  seem  to  ne  that 

obligation  ?    Was  it  intended  to  add  a  new  term  the  public  faith  has  been  pledged  in  rdation  to 

to  the  nature  of  the  contract?    It  is  not  to  the  this  subject.    Our  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 

purpose,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  the  only  autliorized  agents  of  our  GoTemment, 

in  another  connection,  that  gold  wa«  in  fact  have  given  assurance  according  to  this  inter- 

the  only  circulating  medium  since  1878,  any  pretation  of  the  law,  and  their  acts  have  never 

more  than  prior  to  that  act  it  makes  any  dif-  been  repudiated.  They  have  given  their  pledges 

ference  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obliga-  in  rela.tion  to  this  matter,  and  the  Government 

tion  of  the  contract  that  no  silver  coins  were  has  profited  by  those  pledges, 

in  circulation."  "  Mr.  President,  we  pas^  here  at  a  critical 

Mr.  MorriU,  of  Vermont,  said :  ^^  The  Sena-  period  of  our  history  an  amendment  to  the 

tor  frorm  Ohio  set  out  with  the  idea  that  we  Oonstitution  in  these  words : 

had  the:  right,  the  1^  right,  the  equitable  rj^e  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 

right,  to.  pay  our  public  debt  m  silver.     Sir,  it  States,  authorized  b^  law,  including  debts  incurred 

must  be  known  to  that  Senator  as  well  as  to  for  payment  of  penaiona  and  bounties  for  services  in 

all  otliers  that  we  have  not  coined  silver  for  "uppressiM  Insttrreotion  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 

forty  years  for  any  circulation  except  as  mi-  ^^«»^o'^«d. 

nor  coinage.    All  the  silver  dollars  that  we  '^Imustsay  that  that  amendment  of  the  Ck>n- 

have  coined  have  been  for  exportation ;  none  stitution  was  adopted  through  some  apprehen- 

of  them  to  speak  of  have  gone  into  circulation,  sion  of  the  representatives  that  might  be  re- 

and  none  of  them  have  been  paid  out  or  re-  turned  here  from  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 

ceived  by  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  It  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  heresies  of 

amount  that  we  have  coined  annually  for  forty  Ohio ;  and  yet  I  am  forced  to  read  it  upon  this 

years  will  not  exceed  about  $160,000  per  an-  occasion,  and  in  this  hour  of  conciliation  and 

num.    During  all  this  time  we  have  been  ia  reconciliation,  when  gentlemen  have  come  back 

receipt  of  gold  for  our  customs  duties — gold  and  here  and  are  rebaptized  to  their  faith  in  the 

nothing  else ;  and  every  dollar  of  that  gold  has  Union,  to  appeal  to  some  of  them  for  a  patriotic 

been  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  endeavor  to  support  the  honor  of  the  country, 

and  the  i^emption  of  the  principal  of  the  I  say  I  appeal  to  them  as  against  the  Senator 

public  debt.    Now,  can  it  be  possible  equitably,  from  Obio. 

after  we  have  made  a  pledge  of  the  revenues  '*  The  Senator  from  Ohio  intimated  that  the 

collected  exdusivdy  in  gol{  that  we  can  now  law  of  1869  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 

say  that  a  debt  contracted  under  such  circum-  doing  away  with  the  heresy  about  paying  the 

stances  may  be  paid  in  anything  else  than  that  debt  in  paper.    Did  he  and  those  who  then — 

which  has  been  received  by  the  Government  I  will  not  include  him,  for  I  believe  he  was 

for  duties?    Let  me  read  what  has  once  already  not  included  in  that  category — but  did  those 

been  read,  but  I  desire  to  have  it  emphasized  who  were  then  opposed  to  paying  the  publie 

again  before  the  Senate.  debt  in  paper  reserve  their  forces  in  order  that 

**  By  the  act  of  February  25,  1862,  in  the  it  might  be  paid  in  something  cheaper,  six  or 

fifth  section,  it  is  provided :  seven  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of  paper  ? " 

That  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  paid  in  ^  Mr.^ayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Mr.  l>resi- 

ooin—                        r         o                   r  dent,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  more  severe  or 

<c  A    J]  XI.      'x               /•  _xT-         ji     X       •  bitter  commentary  upon  the  outcome  of  the 

\7     f^i^     ^^*  ^^         ^^                 ^^^  management  of  the  finances  of  this  nation,  foi 

apart  as  lollows :         .  ^j^^  p^^^  twelve  years,  could  be  made  than  if 

First.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  contained  in  the  preamble  and  resolution  upon 

the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States.  which  we  are  now  asked  to  vote:  a  severe 

oftr^rl&^^lA^^  commentary  indeed  upon  the  management  of 

in  each  fiscal  year  after  the  let  day  July.  1862,  which  "^at  party  which,  having  complete  control  of 

is  to  be  set  npart  as  a  sinking  fnnd,  and  the  interest  every  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  yet 

of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  to  the  pur-  now,  in  view  of  all  their  legislation  for  the  past 

chase  or  payment  of  the  pubUc  debt,  as  the  Secretary  sixteen  years,  sends  in,  as  a  reconnoitering  ad- 

of  the  Treasuiy  shall  from  tmie  to  time  direct.  ^^^^^  J, j^  r^lution/  embodying,  as  it  does, 

'*  If  that  pledge  of  the  horior  of  the  Govern-  the  ominous  and  alarming  question  whether  a 

ment  shall  be  carried  out,  this  whole  debt  will  certain  proposed  act  of  Congress,  of  which  this 

be  extinguished  in  a  very  short  time  and  after  resolution  .is  the  harbinger,  and  which  has  al- 

the  manner  there  prescribed.  ready  been  resolved  upon  elsewhere,  and  lies 

*^  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  another  act,  printed  on  our  table  ready  to  follow  on  the 

passed  July  14,  1870,  whereby  it  was  provided  heels  of  this  discussion,  is  or  is  not  an  act  of 

that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  re-  national  dishonor,  or,  to  use  the  precise  words 

oeive  gold  coin  for  certificates,  and  shoul^  pay  of  the  resolution,  whether  it  is  not  *  in  violin 
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tion  of  the  pobHo  faith  *  or  *  in'  derogation  of  the  act  of  1870,  known  as  the  fhnding  bill,  the 

the  rights  of  the  public  creditor.'  bonds  therein  authorized,  to  the  amonnt  of 

**  Sir,  the  very  propounding  of  such  a  ques-  $1,500,000,000,  were  made  expressly  payable 

tion  is  astonishing,  and  exhibits  at  least  a  doubt  ^  in  coin,*  principal  and  intere^  not  designat- 

in  the  minds  of  its  proponents  of  the  propriety  ing  gold  or  silver  coin,  but  including  them  both, 

and  justice  of  the  measure  referred  to.    This  Why  were  not  the  metals  nominated  or  one  of 

resolution  belongs  to  a  declaratory  class  of  acts,  them  designated  ?  Because  by  the  regulation  of 

Declaratory  legislation  is  never  to  be  favored,  the  Government  and  the  laws  relating  to  coin- 

and  is  to  be  regiurded  as  rather  vicious  in  its  age,  the  two  metals,  the  two  units  of  value,  the 

character,  in  that  it  tends  to  trench  upon  the  sUver  and  the  gold  dollar,  were  equivaleDts,  or  as 

prerogative  of  the  judicial  branch ;  for,  while  nearly  so  as  human  statutes  could  make  them, 

the  legislative  branch  have  the  power  to  use  and  were  intended  to  be  maintained  at  an  equal 

what  words  they  please  in  framing  an  act,  it  is  relative  value  so  long  as  both  of  them  should 

not  their  duty  to  pass  upon  the  meaning  of  be  used.    The  intent  of  the  law,  well  nnder- 

that  which  they  nave  framed.     That  is  the  stood  by  all  parties  to  the  contract,  was  to  pay 

duty  and  prerogative  of  a  distinct  and  inde-  the  debt  for  which  these  bonds  were  issued  in 

pendent  branch  of  the  Government,  which  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent  in  silver,  or  in  silver 

may  not  be  invaded.    But  this  resolution,  be-  coin  or  its  equivalent  in  gold.    The  Government 

ing  of  a  declaratory  nature,  is  more  remarkable  that  borrowed  this  money  and  issued  these 

in  this,  that  it  proposes  to  expound  an  act  bonds  had  the  power  and  the  duty  so  to  regu- 

which  is  not  yet  in  existence,  and  in  that  re«  late  the  value  of  its  silver  unit  of  value  and 

spect  is  without  precedent  to  my  knowledge.  ffold  unit  of  value  as  to  make  them  equivalento. 

**  Mr.  President,  history  will  yet  record  the  No  advantage  was  slyly  contemplated,  but  all 
almost  incredible  fact  that^  with  a  people  was  open  and  clear  in  the  sunlight  of  honest 
emerging  from  an  exhausting  and  terrible  contract;  and  when  the  GU>vemment  in  1878 
struggle,  those  who  had  charge  of  their  finances  dropped  the  silver  dollar  out  of  its  list  of  au- 
were  guilty  of  the  folly — ^I  will  not  call  it  by  thorized  coins,  it  preserved  for  its  creditor  the 
a  harsher  name— one  of  those  blunders  worse  equivalent  in  gold  as  it  had  agreed  to  do.  This 
than  a  crime,  of  the  rapid,  unnecessary  prepay-  was  the  bargain ;  this  was  the  intent.  There 
ment  of  a  debt  not  yet  due,  at  prices  far  above  was  no  advantage  contemplated  either  way. 
that  which  its  face  called  for.  Men  will  stand,  The  GU>vemment  was  dealing  in  equivalents. 
I  si^,  in  wonder  at  the  fact  that  upward  of  It  did  not  intend  that  any  derangement  of  the  ^ 
$500,000,000  of  gold  coin  was  sold  out  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  should  inure  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  Imited  States  in  Uiese  last  nine  gain  or  the  loss  of  either  party  to  the  bar- 
years,  to  pay  for  bonds  not  due,  not  demanded,  gain. 

and  which  had  been  forced  above  their  value  ^^The  preamble  before  us  recites  the  laws  up 
by  a  class  of  legblation  intended  to  have  that  to  1875  relating  to  the  issue  of  these  bonds; 
and  no  other  effect.  And  while  those  obliga-  but  it  is  incomplete.  It  is  not  true  historically, 
tions  not  due  were  thus  sought  to  be  prepaid  More  i$  needed  to  complete  this  history.  The 
at  a  rate  high  above  their  face  value,  the  de-  preamble,  with  ite  many  recitals,  still  fftils  to 
mand  notes  of  the  Treasury,  the  currency  of  recognize  an  act  of  Congress  quite  as  formal, 
the  country,  the  money  of  the  people,  the  just  as  constitutional,  Just  as  binding  as  any 
measure  of  value  in  their  daily  contracts,  was  which  are  therein  mentioned ;  and  that  is  the 
dishonored  year  after  year,  and  no  provision  act  of  February,  1878 ;  and  therefore  I  submit 
whatever  made  for  their  just  payment.  Such,  to  the  honorable  Senator,  the  mover  of  this 
sir,  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  the  unwisdom  resolution,  that  to  make  his  recitals  complete 
of  legislation  in  the  past  nine  years.  It  has  the  following  or  its  substance  should  be  in- 
been  this  unwise  financial  course  that  has  made  duded : 

such  a  resolution  as  this  possible.     Here  we       And  whereas  from  and  after  the  act  of  Congresa  oi 

are  asked  whether  a  law  proposed,  overshadow-  1884,  and  until  February  12, 1878,  the  siWer  dollai 

ing  OS  already,  is  or  is  not  an  act  of  national  ^^  *12*  grains  of  standard  value  having  been  found 

dishonor  ^  hAve  a  greater  intrinsic  value  in  public  markei 

a  x,^    D.^^  J     i.  J.  xv  x  1  xi-  than  the  gold  dollar  of  26.8  grains,  silver  bullion 

J^^'/l^^^^!^  any  act  that  weakens  the  ceased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints  /or  coinage  and 

credit  of  the  nation  adds  just  so  much  to  the  silver  dollars  already  coined  could  not  be  retained 

burden  of  the  laboring  men,  and  takes  away  in  circulation ;  and  wbereas^tbe  silver  dollar  of  4124 

just  so  much  from  the  just  rewards  of  labor.  if~»°»  having  become  practically  obsolete,  the  Gov- 

On  f}\a,  BA/iKA  r,f  ^^\A  i^A^Ttrv^v  .  «r^.i..^»;..»  ^*  emment  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress 

Un  the  score  of  cold  economy,  a  weakenmg  of  ^^^^^^  ^n  the  12th  of  February,  1878,  and  duly  ap. 

public  credit  is  the  most  wasteful  of  conceiv-  proved  by  the  President,  abolisbed  from  its  coinage 

able  proceedings.    A  man's  good  name  is  his  the  silver  dollar  of  4l2i  grains  as  a  unit  of  value,  00 

chief  possession,  and  our  laws  give  remedies  ^bat  for  nearly  five  years  the  aame  baa  ceased  to 

and  award  recompense  to  every  citizen  who  is  **"'• 

damnified  by  slander  or  by  libel.    But  a  nation        "  Is  not  that  true  ?    Is  there  any  man  within 

has  no  such  remedy,  and  its  sole  defense  must  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  questions  the  accu- 

be  found  in  the  jealous  care  of  its  citizens  of  racy  of  that  historical  statement?    No,  sir;  no 

public  honor  and  credit.  one  will  question  it.    It  is  simply  and  precise- 

"  Now,  let  it  be  noted  that  by  the  terms  of  ly  the  truth,  and  is  a  part  of  the  history  which 
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the  honorable  Senator^s  resolution  and  pre-  ference  in  principle;  and  then,  I  repeat,  can 

amble  has  excluded.  you  demand  that  a  piece  of  coined  silver  worth 

*^  Now,  sir,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  not  but  ninety  cents  shall  be  taken  as  the  equira- 

a  case,  and  we  are  not  sitting  in  judgment  lent  of  a  piece  of  coined  gold  worth  a  hundred 

upon  the  sharp  bargain,  of  two  stock-brokers  cents?    You  undervalue  one  coin  deliberately; 

with  their  rights  of '  option '  and  of  *  call '  and  you  do  not  certify  the  truth  as  to  its  value,  but 

other  phrases  of  their  trade ;  nor  is  it  yet  a  you  stamp  upon  it  that  which  you  know  at  the 

case  of  contract  between  two  citizens ;  but  it  time  is  false.    You  cannot  term  such  action 

is  a  case  in  which  a  great  Government  is  deal-  regulation.    Is  this  an  execution  of  the  power 

ing  with  a  transaction  in  which  its  own  law-  in  its  honest  intent  and  meaning  *  to  c<Hn 

making  power  is  to  control  its  own  case;  for  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof? 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  unless  the  existing  *^It  seems  to  me  that,  treating  this  whole 

laws  of  the  land  are  to  be  altered,  the  object  question  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  surround 

of  this  resolution  and  the  law  it  foreshadows  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  ever  was  an 

will  fail.    That  is  to  say,  we  are  considering  a  actual  contemplation  of  using  the  metal  of  sil- 

contract  in  which  one  of  the  parties  must  alter  ver  in  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  or  its  inter- 

the  law  in  order  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  con-  est,  or  in  the  sale  of  the  bonds  or  any  part  of 

struction  in  its  own  behalf.  them.    I  am  speaking  now  of  the  question  to 

'*  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  did  Congress  real-  be  determined  by  the  actual  fSocts,  undeniable 

ly  do  by  the  act  of  Februry  12, 1878  ?    It  sim-  and  undisputed,  that  surrounded  tlie  transao- 

ply  relinquished  the  attempt  to  keep  gold  and  tion." 

silver  at  an  equilibrium  of  value  by  law,  and  it  The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  recurs, 

dropped  the  silver  unit  of  value,  the  dollar  of  Will  the  Senate  agree  to  the  resolution  ? " 

41 2i  grains.    Wisely  or  unwisely,  it  was  done.  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Such  was  the  fact,  that  they  relinquished  the  The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  43,  nays  22 ; 

attempt  further  to  regulate  and  preserve  the  as  follows: 

equilibrium  of  value  between  these  two  unite  YiAs-Mesiw.  Allison.  Annstrong,  Bailey,  Beck, 

of  value  of  silver  and  of  gold.  Booth,  Brace,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron 

'^  But  the  change  has  certainly  taken  place,  of  Wipoonsin.  Chaffee,  Coke,  Conover,  Davia  of  Illt- 

Silver  to-day  is  worth  in  the  markets  of  the  nois,  Davia  of  WytViiginia,  Dennis,  Dor8eY,Eustia, 

world  17*  p«t.  to  1  of  gold.    By  the  coin-  SSo1^'lt?J.?7;„\'iKtk.f  IT^iw^S^ 

age  law  of  1834,  which  it  is  proposed  now  to  creery,  McDonald,   McMillan,  Matthews,  Maxey, 

rednact,  the  ratio  was  declared  to  be  15.98,  or  Merrimon,  Morgan,  Oglesby,  Plumb,  Kansom,  Saiib- 

praotically  16  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  bury,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Tbunnan,  Voor- 

What  is  now  proposed  is  that  Congress  shall  bees,  Wallace,  Withers— 4«. 

.r^  a  law  in  this  year  of  g^  1877.  which  Ba^riIiS;;**?h'StrcniSr&  fc; 

under  the  pretext  of  regulating  the  value  of  Edmunds.  Hamlin,   Keman,  Lamar,  MoPherson, 

the  two  metals  when  coined,  shall  falsify  their  Mitchell,  Mornll^addock,  Bandolph,  Bollins,  Sai^ 

true  proportionate  value.    I  ask  any  man  with-  gent,  Wadleiffb,  Windom— 22. 

in  the  sound  of  my  voice,  is  any  piece  of  silver  .  -^?,"f^Me»J«-  S^^^Jf'n^^'^'S^A  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

containing  412*  gnuns  United  States  standard  'y^^^t^^^'''*  ^°«''^"»  ^'^^<^^'  Patterson,  Sharon, 

worth  anywhere  in  the  world  25.8  grains  of 

gold  of  the  United  States  standard  value  ?    No  So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

man  will  venture  to  say  so.    Now  I  will  ask,  The  Vice-President:  "The  question  is,  Will 

does  the  power  *  to  coin  and  regulate  the  ^©  Senate  agree  to  the  preamble  as  proposed 

value '  mean  the  power  *  to  coin  and  falsify* ?  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio? " 

Has  Congress  the  right — ^I  do  not  say  the  power.  The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 

although  those  who  realize  the  sanctity  of  the  «olt  was  announced,  as  follows: 

trust  of  power  will  believe  that  right  must  Teas— Messrs.  Allison,  Armstrong,  Bsiley,  Beck, 

always  enter  into  its  exercise— has  Congress  Booth,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron 


if  Congress  should  declare  by  law  that  silver  rimon,  Morgaxi,  Oglesbv.  Plumb.  Bansom,  Saulsbu* 

should  be  equal  to  gold  ounce  for  ounce,  would  ^>  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Thurman,  Voorhees, 

that  be  justice,  would  that  be  a  regulation  of  ^NA?2!=Messrs.  Anthony, Bamum, Bayard,  Blaine, 

values,  or  would  it  not  be  their  entire  confu-  Burnside.  Chriatlancy,  Coiklmg,  Dawes,  Eaton,  Ed- 

sion  and  derangement?    Tet  I  say  to  you  that,  munds,  Hamlin,  Keman,  Lamar,  Mitchell,  Morrill, 

knowing  that  4121^  grains  are  worth  to-day  in  Paddock,  Bollins,  Sargent,  Wadleiffh,  Windom— 20. 
any  market  in  the  world  but  ninety  cents  in     .  ^•«'^Me»srs.  Butle^  CockreU  Garland,  Har- 

gold,  it  is  but  a  question  of  degree, jnd  not  of  Z'^^^k^Zi^Y^^^^^^ 
pnnciple,  whether  you  shall  not  stamp,  coin, 

and  declare  thereby  that  4i  grains  of  silver  are       So  the  preamble  was  adopted, 
equal  to  25.8  grains  of  gold.  No  action  was  taken  in  the  House  on  the 

**  It  is  but  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  a  dif-  resolution. 
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In  the  HoilBe,  on  November  5th,  Mr.  Bland,  denberffh.  Hart,  Hendea,  Abnun  8.  Hewitt,  Joreo, 

of  MisBourL  moved  to  suspend  the  roles  so  as  to  ^"^^^  ^^^<^««y',M?^.?,Y»'»»  Mome.  Nororow,  fed- 

enable  hi^to  intnjduoZid  the  House  to  pass  ii:j,/r,T;a?r>^^^  ^J^L^  '^'^"^'"' 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  stand-        Kot  Votuio— Mettrs.  Aiken,  Bagley,  Willium  H. 

ard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  Baker,  Banks^  BavDe,  Beebee,  Benedict.  BUbee, 

character.  Blaokbarn,  Blue,  Boyd.  Bragg,  Britrbt,  Borobard, 

ThA  finit  oAAtinn  nmviHAA  thtkt  thftrft  ahftll  Ha  Butler,  Camp,  Campbell,  Alvah  A  Clark,  Clymer, 

1  be  drst  section  nroyioes  tnat  tnere  snail  do  ^^y^.  Collini,  Crapp,  DaVideon,  Douglae,  DuJbam 

eomed  at  the  several  mmts  of  the  United  States  pwig\ii,  Eick boff,  ^iVett,  I.  NeVton  E vine,  Jamei 

the  silver  dollar  of  the  weight  of  412^  grains  L.  EVane,  Fort,  Freeman,  Garfield,  Gauee,  Guntor, 

troy  of  standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  act  Hale^  Hanna,  Harmer,  Bei^amln  W.  Harris,  Jobn  T. 

of  January  18,  1837,  on  which  shall  be  the  de-  g*™,  Henkle,  Henry,  Hiwock,  Hunfferford,  JMnea, 

»:«^  ....^  «».vI.^.:«>V:^n.  «^»/^«r;iiz>^  k«  m^iA  a/^f .  Frank  Jonea,  Jorffenaen,  Ketcbam,  Ki lunger,  Kim- 

yicw  and  superscriptions  provid^^      said  act ;  ^  .  Landers  Lapbam,  li)ckwood,  toring^aybam, 

which  coln^  together  with  all  silver  dollars  McCook,  MltobelT,  Mailer,  O'Neill,  Overton,  Phelpa, 

heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like  Potter,  Pugh,  Qoinn,  Beillv,  BoberU,  George  D. 

weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  Robinson,  Koss,  Byan,  SbaUenberger,  Sinni^uon, 

vided  by  contract;  and  any  owner  of  silver  Harry  N¥hite,  Wbitthome,  Alpbeus  8.  WUllami*, 

bullion  may  deposit  the  same  in  any  United  Andrew  Williams,  James  Williams,  Benjamin  A 

States  coinage  mint  or  assay  office  to  be  coined  WUlis,  and  Wilson— 98. 

into  such  dollars  for  his  benefit  upon  the  same        So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the 

terms  and  conditions  as  gold  bullion  is  deposit-  ndes  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was  passed, 
ed  for  coinage  under  existing  law. 

Section  2  provides  for  repealing  aU  acts       ^  November  6th,  this  bUl  was  received  in 

and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pron-  ^^^  q^^^^  ^^  ^^..^  ^^  ^^f^„^  to  the 

Mons  or  tne  act.  Finance  Committee.  On  November  21  st  it  was 

Mr^  Bland:  -This  is  the  bill  which  passed  ^ed  back  with  amendments,  and  phiced 

the  House  last  winter—"  on  the  calendar 

The  Speaker:  -  Neither  debate  nor  amend.       Subsequently,'  in  the  ensuing  session,  the 

""fwK^  "i,  ?,'^''''-    The  Clerk  will  proceed  to  bifl  wastaken  up  and  discussedL 
caU  the  roU.  q^  December  18th,  Mr.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  sub- 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were-  ^j^ted  the  foUowing  amendment : 
veas  168,   nays  84,  not  voting  98;   as  fol-        Add  to  the  bill  • 
lows : 

Sionoir  S.  That  immedlatelv  after  tbe  pasaage  of 

Tbas— Measrs.  Aldricb,  Atkina,  Jobn  H.  Baker,  tbisact  tbe  President  aball  invite  tbe  govemmenta  of 

Banning,    Bell,  Bioknell,    Bland,    Blount,  Boone,  tbe  ooontries  oomposing  tbe  Latin  Union,  so  called, 

Booek,  Breutano,  Bridflres,  Brosden,  Browiie.  Buck-  and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  be  may  deem 


ner.  Bandy,  Burdiok.  Ca bellj  Cain,  Jobn  W.  Cald-    advisable,  to  join  tbe  United  States  in  a  conference  to 
Weill  W.  P.  Caldwoll,  Calkins,  Candler,  Cannon,    adoptacommonratioof  legal  tender  as  between  gold 


▼ens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Cummings,  Cutler,  conference  to  be  held  at  such  place,  in  Europe  or  in 
Dsnford,  Darrall.  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Deering.  Dibrell,  tbe  United  States,  at  such  time  witbln  six  montbs, 
Dickey,  Dunnell,  £den,  Elam,  BHitji  Ellsworth,  as  may  be  mutually  ajrreed  upon  by  tbe  executives 
Jobn  H.  Evins,  Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Fomev.  Fob-  of  tbe  governments  joining  in  tbe  same,  wbenever 
t«r,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Oardner,  Oarth,  Qiaaings,  the  govemmenta  so  invited  or  any  tbree  of  tbem 
Olover,  Ooode,  Hamilton,  Henry  R.  Harris,  Harri-  sbalihave  signified  their  willinfmess  to  unite  in  tbe 
son,  Hartridge.  Hartxell,  Haskell,  Hatcber,  Hayea,  aame.  The  President  sbaU,  by  and  witb  tbe  advice 
Hazelton,  Henaerson,  Herbert,  Qoldsmitb  W.  Hew-  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  appoint  tbree  commis- 
itt.  Hooker,  House,  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  sionert,  who  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf 
Hanton,  Ittner.  Jamea  Taylor  Jonea,  .John  8.  Jones,  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  report  the  doinga 
Keifer,  Keiffbtley,  Kellev,  Kenna,  Knapp,  Knott,  thereof  to  tbe  Preaident,  who  shall  transmit  tbe  same 
Lathrop,  Li^n,  Luttrelf,  LyndCj  MaokeV,  Maisb,  to  Congress.  Said  commissioners  shall  each  receive 
Manning.  Marab,  Martin,  McKenzie,  McKinley,  Mc-  tbe  aum  of  $S,600  and  their  reasonable  expensea,  to 
Mabon,  Mills,  Money,  Monroe,  Mor^^an,  Morrison,  be  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State;  and  tbe 
Muldrow,  Neal,  Oliver.  Paobeco,  Page,  Patterson,  amount  necessary  to  pay  auch  compensation  and  ex- 
Phillips,  rollard,  Pouna,  Price.  Prldemore,  Bainey,  pennes  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
Bandolpb,  Rea,  Beagan.  Americue  V.  Bice,  Biddle,  tbe  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Bobbina,  Bobertaon,  Milton  S.  Bobinson,  Sampson, 

Sapp,  Savler.  Scales,  Sexton,  Sbellejr,  Singleton,        In  the  Senate,  on  Jannarv  29th,  the  bill  was 

Slemona,  William  E.  Smith,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  considered.  Mr. Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  said : 

TK4^^^c^rrloJ^^^^^     a  a  Z.T'/th^'^t^^^^ 

send,  Ricfia^  W.  Townsheid,  fumJr,  Vance,  Van  c^^^s,  and  the  act  of  1887  reduced  the  weight 

Vorbes,  Waddell.  Welch.  Michael  D.  White,  Willeta.  of  the  Silver  dollar  to  412^  grams,  and  the 

Charles  G.  Wiliiama,  Jere  N.  Williams,  Ricluurd  smaller  silver  coins  proportionally.     All  were 

Wniiama,  Albert  8.  Willia,  Wren,  Wright,  Teates,  made  legal  tender  for  all  sums.    The  act  of 

"N/rr&lsVS;    Bacon,  Ballon,  Blair,   Brewer,  1849  authorized  the  coinage  of  a  donble  e^^^^ 

Briggs,  Chittenden,  CliSin.  Cole,  Covert,  Horace  a^d,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  gold  dollar;  which 

Davia,  Deniaon,  Eamea,  Field,  Frye,  Gibson,  Bar-  latter  was  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  dollar — a 
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silver  dollar— or  nnit  The  aot  of  1858  reduced  Bilver  dollar  preoisely  as  it  stood  before.  The 
the  weight  of  the  half  dollar  from  206  grains  addition  to  the  fineness  made  up  the  S^  grains 
to  192  grains,  and  the  smaller  coins  propor-  of  weight  taken  from  it. 
tionally.  It  took  away  from  them,  their  fall  ^'  There  was  therefore  no  change  whatever 
tender  qniditj,  and  made  them  a  lawful  tend^  in  the  unit  of  valne,  the  silver  dollar,  bat  the 
for  sums  not  exceeding  $5.  Up  to  1858,  there-  gold  coins  were  hj  these  acts  of  1884  and  1887 
fore,  the  silver  dollar  was  the  only  unit  of  reduced  in  weight  and  fineness,  so  that  the  rel- 
value ;  both  metals  were  in  full  use,  and  the  ative  valae  of  gold  to  silver  ad^'osted  by  the 
only  laws  upon  the  subject  were  those  which  act  of  1792  at  1  to  15  was  by  this  process  ad- 
a^justed  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  coined.  Justed  at  1  to  15.988,  oroiearly  1  to  16.  This 
The  causes  leading  up  to  the  legislation  in  the  again  demonstrates  the  basis  of  our  system  to 
several  years  named  are  given  in  the  ofilcial  be  silver,  with  gold  as  its  aaziliary. 
reports  of  the  times.  In  January,  1888,  the  **  During  these  four  years,  1884  to  1887,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  says  ^that  from  1792  to  silver  dollar  was  worth  an  average  of  101.4 
1821  gold  and  silver  remained  at  par  with  each  cents  in  gold,  and  from  1887  to  1858  it  ranged 
other,  and  that  the  first  notice  of  a  premium  from  101  to  104.  The  quarter  and  half  ddlar 
on  gold  measured  in  silver  in  this  country  ap-  were  of  equal  fineness,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
peared  late  in  1821.*  It  then  advanced  to  5^  undervalue  it  became  difiicult  to  keep  silver 
per  cent.  Between  1821  and  1832  it  ranged  coin  in  the  country.  It  was  sold  as  boUion 
from  2  to  7  per  cent  premium,  and  during  the  and  fled  from  us.  France  and  Germany  had  a 
month  in  which  he  was  writing  it  stood  at  8^  relative  value  of  1  to  15i,  and  our  silver  stand* 
to  4  premium.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  ing  at  8  per  cent,  above  this  made  it  profitable 
silver  in  the  coins  of  that  day  was  1  to  15  by  to  eiport.  It  was  to  remedy  this,  and  not  to 
law,  and  he  states  the  actual  average  relative  tend  toward  a  gold  standard,  that  the  quantity 
value  covering  a  period  of  years  at  15.65  to  1.  of  silver  in  the  silver  coins  lens  than  one  dollar 
Following  this,  in  December,  1888,  the  same  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  1858.  The  Director 
gentleman  is  most  distinct  and  emphatic  in  his  of  the  Mint  in  his  report  in  Jannary,  1858,  ex- 
views  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis-  pressly  states  the  necessity  for  such  lesislation, 
lation  and  in  regard  to  silver  as  the  standard,  and  instead  of  advising  thegold  standard,  Mr. 
He  unequivocally  recognizes  and  insists  npon  Hnnter,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
it.  His  language  is  :  of  the  Senate,  in  his  report  March  9, 1852,  em- 
No  purpose  Is  presumed  to  be  entertained  of  chwg.  Phatically  asserts  the  necessityfor  the  double 
isff  In  any  degree  the  standard  measure  of  value  re-  standard  of  gold  and  Sliver.  Inese  were  im- 
Bxding  in  our  silver  coins,  the  acknowledged  basis  tiatory  to  the  legislation  of  1858.  This  was  an 
of  contracts.  To  do  this  by  a  diminution  of  the  fine  end  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  until  the 
silver  in  those  coins  which  constitute  the  measure  ^  ^  ^3,^3  .  ^  it  aU,  from  beginning  to  end, 
of  value,  would  obviously  produce  to  that  extent  a  Tr*^  m  j'n  ^tu*  •  "  "r©  ,  "»  .  .  .^ 
deterioration  of  the  metifio  currency.  Both  gold  the  silver  dollar  of  the  original  value  mamtam- 
and  silver  have  during  the  existence  of  the  Govern-  ed  its  place  as  the  unit  of  value  and  base  of  our 
ment  been  a  general  legid  tender,  while  silver  alone  system,  and  the  astonishing  fact  is  presented 
has  been  the  standard  of  value  fumiUar  in  our  con-  that  from  1772  up  to  and  including  1878,  the 

^e^Thtee-w^i^cJru'^l^^^^^^^^^  7'^J^:?9}S10-a^  1815  are  the  only  ones 

value  undisturbed,  and  none  could  be  contempUOed  ^  which  this  dollar  has  not  been  worth  more 

without  concern  which  would  impair  it.    The  design  than  100  cents  in  gold.    The  nse  of  the  word 

entertained,  therefore,  in  the  change  of  ratio  now  *  coin'  in  our  statutes  during  the  war  and  since 
proposed,  is  that  silver  shall  remain  the  basis  of  our 


amounts^  but  estimated  in  such  a  proportK 

ver  that  the  former  will  be  exported  by  a  slight  pref-  now  is  has  actually  three  values :    1.  It  is  by 

erenoe  when  occasional  circumstances  shall  induce  J^^  ^  dollar  simply,  or  100  units  or  cents.     2. 

the  export  of  a  portion  of  the  national  coins.  g^  the  Mint  price  of  sUver  it  is  108.98  cents, 

"  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  weight  of  which  is  its  true  commerciaJ  value  as  compared 

the  gold  coins  was  reduced — the  eagle  from  270  with  gold.'   It  was,  when  the  war  began,  worth 

grains  to  258  grains,  and  the  others  propor-  nearly  four  cents  more  than  a  gold  dollar, 
tionally,  while  the  fineness  was  reduced  from        "  If  gold  was  then  the  standard,  why  not 

91 6f  to  899J.    This,  clearly,  was  an  adjustment  say  so  in  the  statutes  ?   Who  required  *  coin ' 

of  gold  to  the  silver  basis,  and  not  of  silver  to  to  be  inserted  ?    Perhaps,  in  a  review  of  the 

gold.    The  act  of  1837  was  recommended  by  legislation  and  of  the  truth  that  this  dollar,  if 

the  Director  of  the  Mint    Its  purpose  was  to  coined,  would  flee  from  the  country  because  of 

adjust  the  standard  of  fineness  to  round  num-  its  actual  value  during  all  of  those  years,  our 

bers.    Gold  was  about  899^  parts  in  1,000,  and  friends  will  find  some  reason  for  their  cry  that 

it  required  no  appreciable  change  to  ^x  it  at  it  was  obsolete ;  but  can  they  give  us  any  rea- 

900;  but  silver,  standing  at  892.428,  required  son  why  *coin'  was  the  lyord  used?    I  com- 

a  change  in  the  number  of  grainn  if  it  was  made  mend  to  them  the  inquiry,  was  it  not  an  honeet 

ecjnal  to  900  parts  in  1,000.    This  was  done,  dollar  when  our  credit  was  pledged  ?    From 

and  the  silver  dollar  of  416  grains  was  made  1862  to  1878  the  silver  dollar  of  41 2i  grains 

one  of  412i  grains.    This  left  thd  value  of  the  was  above  par  in  gold ;  when  onr  credit  was 
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pledged  it  was  an  honest  doUar,  even  in  the  oor  minto  and  cnt  off  the  sappljof  the  Terj 

sense  in  which  oor  friends  attempt  to  put  the  thing  oor  necessities  oalled  for.    Who  dictated 

ease.  this  policy  f    Let  us  look  f airij  inte  this  legia- 

"  Ton  saj  we  have  not  coined  a  silver  dollar  laticui,  see  ita  parpoee.  its  ultimate  scopes  and 

for  forty  years.    Why  ?    It  was  your  undis-  the  end  to  be  reached  by  those  who  originated 

pnted  unit  of  value;  why  not  coin  and  pay  it  it,  and  who  now  with  pen  and  speech  bitterly 

out  ?    The  answer  is,  it  cost  too  much ;  gold  antuNMuze  its  repeaL 

was  cheaper.    Yet  the  Government  that  did        ''  The  proposition  goes  to  the  full  extent  of 

this  with  its  undoubted  standard  would,  if  your  striking  out  of  existence  as  full  legal-tender 

position  be  correct,  be  immoral  and  a  repudia-  money  all  of  the  silver  of  the  world.    It  is  the 

tor  to  do  in  the  other  metal  precisely  what  it  fruit  of  the  Paris  conference  of  1867,  by  which, 

has  been  doinf  for  forty  years  in  gold.    Would  with  deliberate  emphasis,  the  elevation  of  gold 

we  have  heard  any  such  argument  if  the  gen-  as  the  sole  standard  and  the  relegation  of  sil- 

tlemen  who  own  the  debt  did  not  see  an  ap-  ver  to  a  subordinate  position  were  determined 

preciation  of  their  bonds  in  the  use  of  gold  upon.    Germany,  influenced  by  an  imperial  po- 

alone?    But  there  is  another  answer  to  the  Utical  policy  and  from  her  attitude  as  a  end- 

argument  of  non-coinage.    In  it  we  fiud  a  pos-  itor,  has  been  the  leader  in  the  practical  move- 

sible  denial  of  the  theory  that  gold  will  fly  from  ment.    She  changed  from  silver  to  gold,  and 

us  if  we  coin  silver.    It  is  the  fact  that  while  threw  upon  the  world^s  markets  all  of  her  sur* 

all  the  rest  of  the  world  estimated  silver  as  15^  plus  silver.    France,  her  neighbor,  was  com- 

to  1  of  gold  our  laws  estimated  it  as  16  to  1.  pelled  to  cease  silver  coinage  or  be  the  recep- 

The  difference  is  nearly  4  per  cent.,  and  neces-  taole  of  all  of  that  surplus.    Other  European 

sarily  when  our  silver  was  minted  at  that  rate,  nations  upon  a  metallic  basis  were  influenced 

more  than  it  was  anywhere  else,  the  cupidity  in  like  manner,  and  our  act  of  1873,  with  no 

of  the  bullion-dealer  sent  it  to  the  melting-pot  such  reason,  sweUs  the  list  that  debases  the 

to  make  for  himself  the  profit  of  the  differ-  white  metal.    Germany  not  only  refuses  silver, 

enoe.    If  it  had  stood  toward  gold  as  silver  did  but  she  demands  gold,  and  the  same  policy  is 

elsewhere,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  metals  urged  npon  us.     Where  is  the  gold  to  come 

would  not  have  been  diaturbed.    The  answer  from  ?    What  we  have  done  the  commercial 

to  the  cry  that  the  cheaper  metal  flies,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  advised  to  do.    This 

normal  relation  of  the  two  metals,  is  found  in  a  is  the  ground  it  is  put  upon  here  now.    What 

universal  relative  legal  value.    This  is  both  poa-  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this? 
Bible  and  practicable.  *^  Mr.  G6schen*s  English  Parliamentary  com- 

**  We  now  come  to  the  act  of  1878.    It  mittee  of  1876  gives  its  effect  in  these  words : 
ohwiged  the  base  of  our  system  from  wlver  to       i^  i,  obvious  that  If  effect  should  be  given  to  the 

gold.     Up  to  that  time  we  bad  the  optional  doUot  of  substitutlDg  sold  for  ailver  wherever  it  is 

standard;   debtors  could   pay  debts  in  silver  feasible,  and  giving  ffoTd,  for  the  sake  of  its  advan- 

dollars  or  in  gold  dollare.     Contracts  made  on  **«••  l'^  internatioiua  commepce,  the  preference,  even 

the  faith  of  that  law  were  changed,  and  the  jmongnopulationa  whoaehabiuandouatomearein 

^    A' 4,  i,  ^v.        iT     r    J    ^"«"c^^  ^**  ^  favor  of  Silver,  and  thus  dlaplaoing  ailver  from  the 

creditor  got  the  option  to  demand  pay  m  gold,  position  (which  it  haa  alw^s  occupied)  of  doing  the 

All  contracts  in  existence  at  the  day  of  the  work  of  tne  currency  over  at  least  as  large  an  area  as 

change  were  permeated  by  it.    The  option  of  S^ld,  no  possible  limits  could  be  assigned  to  the 

the  debtor  to  choose  the  metal  in  which  he  "frther  fall  in  iU  value  which  would  inevitably  take 

would  pay  and  the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  P^**^* 

coin  silver  dollars  were  stricken  out  of  exist-  **  This  is  the  report  of  a  committee  vested 
ence.  Before  it,  a  debt  payable  in  doUars  could  with  specific  power  to  inquire  as  to  the  further 
be  paid  by  silver  dollars ;  after  it,  nothing  but  fall  of  silver.  This  committee  was  writing  in 
gold  would  pay.  Legal-tender  notes  were  put  July,  1876,  when  silver  had  already  fallen  to 
upon  a  relation  to  gold  alone,  and  not  to  silver;  5H*  It  had  not  been  this  low  for  a  century, 
and  by  this  act,  copjring  tlie  policy  of  Germany  "  The  total  stock  of  gold  money  in  the  world 
and  obeying  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain,  both  is  about  $4,000,000,000.  Russia,  Austria,  Italy, 
of  which  were  creditor  nations,  while  we  are  and  the  United  States  are  using  paper.  They 
debtors,  resumption  has  been  delayed  and  much  require  gold  for  resumption.  By  the  doctrine 
of  the  misery  of  the  past  four  years  been  di-  of  our  opponents  it  is  to  be  gold  alone.  They 
recUy  caused.  But  for  the  suspenrion  of  the  need  eight  hundred  millions.  How  does  this 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollars  caused  by  it,  the  need  affect  the  gold  where  it  is  now  ?  It  must 
mints  could  have  given  us  at  least  $100,000,000  be  redistributed.  The  demand  for  it  for  these 
in  that  period.  Oan  it  be  said  that  this  would  nationsnecessarily  increases  its  value  wherever 
not  have  aided  us  on  our  road  to  resumption?  it  may  be.  The  quanti^  held  by  any  nation 
Is  it  common  sense  for  a  people  seeking  to  re-  must  be  decreased,  and  in  decreasing  the  cir- 
snme  specie  payment  to  deliberate]^  out  off  one  cnlating  medium  you  reduce  prices,  destroy 
of  the  metals  as  an  aid  thereto  ?  We  were  in  commerce,  and  retard  the  progress  of  ciyiliza- 
a  state  of  suspension,  with  a  currency  that  had  tion.  Nor  do  you  advance  it  in  the  nation  to 
no  metallic  basis.  We  had  the  bullion ;  it  was  which  you  remit  the  gold,  for  you  intensify  the 
our  own  product.  The  people  would  have  wel-  commercial  distress  consequent  upon  the  pas- 
corned  the  silver  coin,  yet  we  deliberately  closed  sage  from  paper  to  metal,  you  increase  the  dif- 
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fiooltj  of  getting  it,  and  cheapen  commodities  Oalifornia  and  Australia  and  the  silrer  in  Ne- 

to  hnj  it.    We  feel  this  most  sensibly  now.  yada  since  1848,  lias  been  the  leading  caose  of 

We  strike  down  silver,  and  in  doing  so  increase  the  great  stride  in  industrial  development  and 

the  vflJae  of  gold.    We  mast  have  gold  and  we  progress  made  bv  the  world  in  the  last  thirty 

bankrupt  onr  people  to  bay  it  with  their  com-  years ;  and  the  oisase  of  as  mach  as  has  been 

modities.  added  logically  and  necessarily  turns  us  back. 

'*  Seyd  gives  in  1876  the  figures  thus.  Leaving  Are  not  the  owners  of  capital  taking  a  fearful 

out  of  view  paper  entirely,  there  are  now  in  risk  in  the  adootion  of  this  policy?   In  such 

the  world  full  legal-tender  money :  an  enormous  reduction  of  money  as  will  follow 

Id  gold  coin  sad  bank  bonioD $8,760,000,000  ft*om  its  suocess  all  prices  must  fall  largely. 

In  k^-tander  BiiTer  in  Europe  and  elsewhere    i,x7ft,ooo,uoo  Can  mortoaffes  be  paid?    Oau  capital  save 

iniegd.tanderriiTeriatheiuM.t i,mm,m  ^^^^^  Puhlic  debts  will  become  fourfold  more 

ToUl  of  legal-tender  metaUte  monej $0,ST^OOO,000  ouerous.     Tazes  will  be  lessened  upon  prop- 
Now  If  the  legaUtenderaUver  be  demonetUed,    ^      ^  erty  because  its  value  falls,  and  in  the  conse- 

^ — ! quent  distress  and  confusion  public  Mth  may 

Tbe  whole  k^-tender  money  of  Che  world  la  $8,700,000,000  goffer. 

"  In  these  figures  we  may  see  the  great  stake  "  If  silver  be  demonetized  as  lawful  money, 

that  capital  plays  for.    It  is  dealing  wiUi  eco-  c«^  jo^  ^w  it  at  all  as  subsidiary  coin  ?    Here 

nomio  questions  over  a  vast  field,  and  the  propo-  I  meet  the  question  of  my  friend  from  Georgia 

sition  needs  to  be  thoroughly  grasped  to  see  (^r.  Hill).    It  is  not,  like  our  fractional  notes, 

its  enormity.  ^  promise  to  pay.    It  is  payment.    The  legal- 

**  I  do  not  assert  this  upon  my  own  statement,  tender  quality  you  give  it  will  span  a  moderate 
but  I  quote  from  an  Indian  writer,  the  officer  gap»  ana  the  people  will  accept  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  bank  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Hector,  writing  in  of  convenience  at  its  face  value.  But  if  silver 
1877,  upon  this  subject.  Let  us  see  what  he  'alls  to  one  half  the  value  of  gold,  will  the  sub- 
says  :  sidiary  coins  pass  at  their  face  even  as  tokens? 

If  tlie  United  Sutea  and  France  should  decide  ^^  »*  were  redeemable  by  the  Government  or 

upon  a  single  atandard  of  gold,  tlien  silver  would  exchangeable  at  the  mmts  for  gold,  it  could 

depreciate  ao  much  aa  to  render  it  unfit  to  remain  sustain  itself;   but  that  cannot  be  for  many 

the  measure  of  values  in  India.    More,  in  my  esti-  reasons  if  it  does  so  f^  and  as  a  consequence 

mation,  depends  on  the  acUon  of  those  two  countries  f  relegating  silver  to  the  arts,  as  a  result  of 

than  on  auythmgelse.    If  they  elect  to  have  gold,  Yr  *^*''e»«'"\»  «t«T«»  w  hu^  ««»>,  i»o  «»  <«»uxi.  w 

we  must  have  gold  too,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  '^  demonetization,  you  will  compel  your  own 

Whichever  countiy  Ukea  the  initiative,  the  othera  people  to  reject  it  in  the  form  of  subsidiary 

must  follow,  and  the  three  would  be  competing  for  coin.    They  will  not  accept  a  coin  as  payment 

gold  together.      ^  ^  .^^  ,     ^          ,^  ^          ^  that  is  so  debased  as  to  be  worth  but  one  half  of 

I  have  not  much  faith  In  the  unaelflshness  of  na-  ^^  j^  professes  to  be  by  law.    The  argument 

tions  any  more  than  in  that  of  individuals.    Each  """*'*•'  f*v*v«'w  w  *^  *'J  *""•       ."f  €txg»**u^uv 

country  will  be  guided  by  what  it  considers  to  be  ^^ed  by  Senators  that  silver  subsidiary  com  is 

for  its  own  advantage,  without  much  regard  for  the  cheapened  and  may  be  used  to  defraud  labor,  is 

consequences  to  its  neighbors ;  but  here,  what  is  for  intensified  when  you  consider  with  how  much 

the  common  good  is  likewise  for  the  good  of  each  more  force  it  applies  to  an  appreciated  ^Id 

''mt''Srgov*ernments  of  India,  France,  and  Amer-  doUar  than  it  does  to  a  silver  (foliar ;  for  if  it 

ica  should  agree  upon  a  common  course  of  action  is  takes  two  hundrea  and  sixteen  silver  half  doi- 

highlv  desirable  in  the  interests  of  each.    If  nations  lars  to  buy  $100  in  legal-tender  silver  dollars, 

were  influenced  by  considerations  extending  beyond  it  requires  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  silver 


for  concerted  action  might  be  so  extended  as  to  em*  The  result  of  such  a  system  inevitably  is  that 

brace  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  at  any  rate  all  the  wages  of  labor  are  paid  in  debased  money 

those  which  have  not  a  smgle  gold  standard.  ^yj^  the  profits  of  capital  are  paid  in  real 

'*  So  both  Ohina  and  India,  with  their  large  money.    This  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  an 

and  exclusively  silver  circulation,  are  driven  exclusive  gold  standard.    It  serves  to  demon- 

to  follow  the  programme  of  gold  alone.    If  we  strate  the  necessity,  in  justice  to  all  classes,  for 

diminish  the  legal-tender  money  of  the  world  full-valued  metallic  money,  upon  an  equal  basis 

by  two  fifths,  we  add  to  the  value  of  tbe  re-  between  the  metals.    Sir,  the  people  whom  I 

mainder  by  fully  the  same  proportion.    Reduce  represent  want  no  system  of  coinage  in  which 

the  measure  of  value  by  two  fifths,  and  you  it  takes  fifteen  ten-cent  pieces  to  make  a  dollar, 

add  to  the  value  of  all  money  indebtedness  an  '^  What  is  the  remedy?    Silver  and  gold,  as 

equal  amount,  or,  what  Is  the  same  thing,  you  mutual  aids  to  each  other,  open  the  door  to 

enable  it  to  buy  that  proportion  more  of  prop-  resumption.    We  have  another  metal  to  aid 

erty  or  labor.    Such  a  reduction  will  stop  all  gold.    It  is  constitutional  and  lawful  money, 

public  improvements,  deprive  labor  of  employ-  It  is  coin  within  both  the  word  and  the  spirit 

ment,  cause  its  value  to  decline,  and  wages,  of  our  laws.    It  is  our  own  product.    Its  use 

production,  and  consumption  will  all  become  increases  the  quantity  of  the  medium  of  ex- 

less.    The  addition  to  the  stock  of  precious  change.    It  is  more  easily  accumulated  than 

metals,  resulting  from  the  gold  discoveries  in  gold.    It  is  desired  by  and  is  acceptable  to  the 
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people.    It  wiU,  if  gifted  witli  the  fanotion  of    act  of  1870  were  passed,  it  was  above  par  in 

money,  natarallj  flow  to  tlie  Treasury  and  to  gold  and  was  plainly  implied  in  oar  contracts, 

the  vaolts  of  our  banks  as  a  basis  for  circala-  There  is  nothing  in  onr  obligations  to  our 

tion,  and  will  impart  confidence  to  business  creditors  that  impinges  upon  oar  right  or  pow- 

and  value  to  property.    Oar  act  of  1873dellber-  er  to  retain  the  doable  standard.    It  is  the 

ately  rejects  its  aid.  Who  profits  by  this?  Who  only  safe  and  sure  path  to  resumption  of  specie 

suffers  from  it  ?    Can  any  reason  be  given  why  payments.    It  is  most  ux^just  and  inequitable 

we  shall  commit  this  act  of  suicide  ?    A  debt-  for  those  who  own  and  control  the  measures 

or  nation,  with  our  option  plainly  written  in  of  values  to  seek  to  reduce  the  quantity  thereof 

the  law,  with  morality  and  justice  both  upon  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  an  over-supply  of 

the  side  of  the  people,  a  silver-producing  coun-  one  of  them.    Those  who  own  the  debt  have 

try,  seeking  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  we  yet  no  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  payment, 

deliberately  aid  to  strike  out  of  existence  one  Those  who  owe  it,  and  are  to  pay  it,  are  to  be 

half  of  the  world^s  measure  of  value,  to  depre-  consulted   before   the   contract   is   repealed, 

date  to  that  extent  all  of  the  property  of  the  There  is  no  foundation,  either  in  morals  or  in 

country,  and  to  appreciate  by  a  like  measure  law,  for  enhuicing  the  value  of  the  debt,  and 

our  actual  indebtedness.  it  is  neither  just  nor  expedient  to  do  so ;  and 

**The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Morrill)  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  adopt  a  gold 

argues  that  we  must  follow  where  commercial  standard  awakens  distrust  amons  tne  people 

nations  lead.    Is  it  wise  to  follow  the  lead  of  and  tends  directly  to  wealsen  the  binding  obH- 

Great  Britain  and  Grermany  ?    Both  are  credi-  gations  of  the  public  faith.*' 

tor  nations ;  we  a  debtor.    The  example  of  the  The  Vice-President :  **  The  question  pend- 

former,  from  1816  to  1825,  in  changing  her  ing  is  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Oom- 

standard  from  silver  to  gold,  does  not  com-  mittee  on  Finance,  which  will  be  read." 

mend  itself  to  us  when  studied  in  the  light  of  The  Chief  Clerk :  *'  The  amendment  report- 

the  history  of  that  period.    No  people  ever  ed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  in  section 

suffered  so  intensely  from  the  throes  of  finan-  1,  line  12,  after  the  word  'contract'  to  strike 

cial  distress  as  did  hers,  and  many  sound  think-  out : 

ers  ascribe  the  misery  of  her  people  in  those  And  any  owner  of  eilver  bullion  may  deposit  the 

years  to  this  very  cause.    The  change  from  sil-  same  at  any  United  States  ooinaffe  mint  or  assay  of- 

ver  to  gold  in  Germany  should  have  no  encomi-  ^<^i  to  be  coined  into  such  dollars,  for  his  benefit, 

utiis  from  us.    It  was  the  selfishness  of  a  credi-  ?P3"  the  swne  terms  and  conditions  as  gold  bulUon 

w      ••«•      •  T»w^  w-v  0WU01AUV.TO  vr*  w^iv^a  ^^  Qeposited  foT  ooiuaffe  under  eziftinir  laws, 

tor  and  the  far-seeing  imperial  pohey  of  Bis-  ..  ^    ,  .    ,.      T^     - .    .      _T* 

marck  that  beheld  unity  and  empire  in  gold  ^^  ^  ^^^^  thereof  to  msert  : 

and  a  single  new  standard,  and  separate  state  4°.4  **»«  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  is  authoriied 

policy  in  the  continuance  of  silver  «d  the  old  o^fh^^i^p^plTZ  r/u'-^Sj^r^T^K 

coinage.     Like  every  other  act  of  his  states-  time,  silver  bulUon,  at  the  market  prloe  thereof,  not 

manship,  it  was  to  add  to  the  unity  and  power  less  than  $2,000,000  per  month  nor  more  than  $4,- 

of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  cause  their  ne-  000,000  per  month,  and  oaose  the  same  to  be  ooined 

oes3ities  for  money  to  bring  famUiarity  with  i°K  "J^  <*<>\!?"-  ,  -^.nd  any  gain  or  seigniorage 

♦Ka  n^n^  -i^'m^       ^                K>                   J  ansmg  from  this  ooinaffe  shall  be  accounted  for  and 

?i  A         I?^  paid  mto  the  TreasuiT;  as  provided  under  existing 

"  As  a  Bilver-producmg  nation,  it  is  to  our  in-  faws  relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage :  PhoiidJi 

terest  to  give  it  use  as  money.     If  we  demone-  That  the  amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested 

tize  it,  we  discriminate  against  our  own  pro-  ^^  ^^^b  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting 

ductiona.     We  appreciate  gold  by  discarding  <^°"*»  •^■^^  ^^^  ««««<^  $5,000,000. 

silver,  and  legislate  to  raise  the  value  of  the  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  '*  Now  that 

article  we  are  buying.    This  is  contrary  to  the  silver  has  reached  the  lowest  point  known  in 

interests  of  our  own  people,  and  demanded  by  the  history  of  the  world,  that  moment  is  taken 

no  standard  of  morality.  With  a  double  stand-  advantage  of  to  construe  the  wording  of  the  act 

ard  there  is  less  fluctuation  in  value  than  with  under  which  certain  bonds  and  obligations  of 

a  single  one.    The  use  of  both  metals  gives  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  is- 

healthy  progress,  basis  for  confidence,  value  to  sued,  to  insist  at  once  upon  a  declaration  that 

currency  in  paper,  and  a  just  measure  of  value,  it  is  proper  and  right  and  honest  that,  in  the 

The  use  of  but  one  strike^  out  of  existence  a  hour  of  this  extreme  depression,  it  shall  be 

large  part  of  the  world*s  capital  as  a  measure  bronght  in  as  a  means  of  payment  of  certain 

of  value,  and  is  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  public  debts.    This  was  embodied  in  the  resolu- 

oivilization.    The  value  of  the  dollar  of  41 2^  tion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

grains  has  been  steady  from  1792  to  1878  ;  its  Matthews)  that  I  have  already  discussed,  and 

value  in  all  those  years  has  never  been  inter-  do  not  propose  now  to  repeat  it.    Some  reasons 

fered  with  by  legislation ;  it  is  implied  in  the  I  gave  were  satisfactory  then,  as  they  are  now 

word  '  coin  ^  used  in  all  our  statutes  creating  to  ray  own  mind,  and  to  which  as  yet  I  have 

indebtedness ;  its  coinage  was  suspended,  not  failed  to  hear  any  reply  whatever.    I  hold  that 

because  it  was  cheaper,  but  because  it  was  those  bonds  were  the  obligations  of  this  great 

dearer  than  gold.    During  all  of  the  years  Republic,  and  I  know  they  have  but  one  seen* 

when  onr  credit  was  pledged,  as  well  as  when  rity — ^no  property,  no  possibility  of  coerced  col- 

the  public-credit  act  of  1869  and  tiie  funding  lection — only  one  thing  and  nothing  more,  the 
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•entiment  of  honor  of  the  people  of  this  conn-  earnest  bimetallist  and  advocate  of  silyer,  to 

trj.    It  may  be  deemed  a  mere  abstraction ;  the  enormous  amount  of  two  hondred  million 

bat  those  who  so  consider  it  have  read  the  his*  pounds  sterling,  or  a  thousand  million  American 

torj  of  the  hnman  race  to  very  little  purpose,  dollars,  which  will  await  a  favorable  market, 

Give  me  but  the  sentiment  of  honorable  obliga-  and  this  bill  proposes  it  shall  be  the  United 

tion  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  I  will  ask  States. 

no  better  or  other  security  for  the  payment  of        *^  Mr.  President,  the  act  of  February  12, 1873, 

all  their  just  debts  in  f ulL    It  will  be  found  in-  has  been  denounced,  altogether  unjustifiably, 

deed  *  tbe  cheap  defense  of  nations. '  as  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver. 

"  Now,  sir,  this  bill  proposes  to  coin  pieces  of  Bishop  Latimer  in  one  of  his  sermons  told  of 
nlver  of  a  standard  nine  tenths  fine,  weighing  an  old  man  who  alleged  Tenterden  steeple  was 
412^  grains,  and  to  call  them  dollars  and  units  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands,  because  before 
of  value  in  the  American  currency,  and  make  the  steeple  was  erected  the  sands  were  not 
them  unlimited  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  This  knowu.  Just  as  reasonable  is  the  post  propter 
is  called  in  debate  a  restoration  of  the  silver  dol-  hoe  argument^hat  because  in  1878  the  Govem- 
lar,  *  the  dollar  of  our  fathers  * ;  and  yet  it  ment  of  the  United  States  simply  recognized 
seems  to  me  that  the  consequences  of  such  an  as  a  fact  that  we  never  actually  were  under  a 
act  can  soaroely  be  comprehended,  or  it  would  double  metallic  standard  of  values  in  the  United 
not  be  so  unhesitatingly  urged.  Can  we  be  un-  States,  therefore  you  are  to  say  that  that  law 
mindful  of  the  combined  action  of  the  leading  passed  in  1878  was  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
nations  of  the  world  since  the  United  States  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  which  we  have  since 
ceased  to  use  gold  and  silver  as  a  double  stand-  witnessed.  This  law  of  1878,  under  which  the 
ard  for  their  money  ?  The  same  writer  I  have  gold  unit  of  value  was  adopted,  was  enacted 
cited  makes  this  very  sensible  remark,  that  only  after  a  careful  preliminary  examination 
^  so  long  as  the  United  States  remain  on  the  of  the  proposition,  as  unusual  as  it  was  corn- 
paper  basis,  they  cannot  themselves  jadge  of  mendable. 

the  practical  effects  of  these  resolves  for  the        ^*  Why,  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 

future.*  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 

**  I  believe  there  is  good  sense  in  that.    If  our  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pre- 

people  had  continued  upon  the  metallic  basis,  sented  on  the  29th  of  June,  1870^and  referred 

no  such  law  as  this  could  have  been  suggested,  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 

It  is  because  it  is  presented  theoretically  to  our  Measures,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  which 

people,  who  are  still  on  a  paper  basis  and  not  discloses  this  fact,  that  the  recommendation 

in  a  condition  to  appreciate  it,  that  this  cry  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  the 

which  we  hear  all  over  the  country,  and  which  silver  dollar,  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the 

has  been  so  echoed  upon  the  floor  of  both  Houses  sole  standard  of  valuation,  was  submitted  to 

of  Congress,  is  heard  at  all.    Controlled  by  a  the  most  inteUigent  and  competent  persons  to 

policy  which  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject ;  and  here 

adopted,  the  gold  valuation  was  begun  by  Eng-  are  their  views  on  the  various  pages  of  this 

land  very  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.    In  17&i  document,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 

the  English  government  limited  payments  in  every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 

silver  to  £25;  in  1816  they  reduced  that  to  £2  whidi  was  distributed  as  a  public  document, 

or  40  shillings ;  and  other  nations  have  fol-  was  thus  announced  in  advance,  that  opinions 

lowed  in  their  track,  the  last  accession  by  form-  were  taken  upon  the  subject,  that  it  was  con- 

al  proclamation  being  the  consolidated  Empire  sidered,  and  after  that  Tas  was  shown  by  the 

of  Germany.    Chili  bad  long  since  adopted  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tne  other  day)  the  bill 

sole  valuation  of  gold ;  the  vast  colonial  gov-  proposing  this  change  was  eleven  times  printed 

emments  of  Australia  also.    Holland  has  al-  by  the  Congressional  Printer  and  passed  upon 

ready  stopped  her  silver  coinage,  and  is  prepar-  by  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 

ing  for  a  gold  valuation.    France  is  preparing  from  1870  to  1878,  when  it  became  the  law. 
for  the  same  thing,  and  has  stopped  her  coinage        ^*  The  laws  of  coinage  of  the  United  States 

of  silver  absolutely,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  from  1792  to  1878  will  disclose  the  fact  that 

of  her  Assembly,  within  the  last  month.  while  there  was  nominally  a  double  standard, 

'^  Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  given  no  in  reality  it  never  was  maintained  and  practi- 

uncertain  note  of  preparation  in  this  case,  oally  did  not  exist    Perhaps  at  the  risk  of 

Already  Russia  and  Italy  and  Austria,  who  are  tedium  I  had  better  recite  snortly  the  history 

under  paper  systems  still,  recognize  the  neces-  of  the  United  States  coinage.    It  is  not  long, 

sity  of  this  preparation,  so  that  the  duties  up-  There  have  been  but  six  acts  of  Congress  which 

on  imports  in  Russia  are  now  made  payable  in  touch  the  subject  since  tbe  foundation  of  the 

gold,  and  the  interest  upon  her  foreign  debt  is  Government.    In  1792  was  our  first  act ;  and 

payable  in  gold;   and  that  is  the  case  with  416  grains  of  silver,  at  a  standard  of  fourteen 

Austria.    The  result  of  this  combined  demon-  hundred  and  eighty-five  parts  of  pure  silver 

etization,  and  preparation  for  continuing  the  and  one  hundr^  and  seventy-nine  parts  of 

demonetization,  of  silver  has  created  a  great  alloy,  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled 

fund  of  silver  coin  and  bullion,  which  may  be  dollar,   as  the  same  was  then  current,  be- 

•wollen,  aooordmg  to  the  testimony  of  this  came  the  unit  of  value  in  the  United  States. 
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rhere  was  free  coinage  for  botb  metals.    Both  If  we  can  haye  a  oarreDcj  consisting  of  sUver 

were  fall  legal  tender  for  tbeir  declared  yalue  and  gold  coin  of  equal  or  substantially  eqnsi 

when  of  fall  weight,  and  when  of  leas,  in  pro-  intrinsic  value,  so  taey  will  circulate  together, 

portion.     The  some  act  authorized  the  gold  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  will  gladly  favor  such 

eagle  as  a  unit,  of  270  grains  standard  gold,  legislation  as  will  attain  tins  result.    I  am 

and  the  aUoy  of  gold  was  fixed  at  eleven  parts  willing  to  unite  in  any  legislation  which  shall 

fine  and  one  of  alloy.    Part  of  that  alloy  was  utilize  silver  as  a  coin  as  much*  as  can  be  done 

provided  to  be  of  silver.  without  putting  the  country  on  a  depreciated 

*^  From  1792  to  1884  there  was  no  alteration  currency  as  compared  with  gold,  the  standard 
whatever  in  the  standard  or  in  the  ratio  of  val-  of  the  commercial  world.  j3ut  the  bill  now 
nes  between  these  two  coins,  and  I  wish  now  to  before  the  Senate  does  not  even  propose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  remark-  give  us  a  gold  and  a  silver  dollar  of  equal  in- 
able  features  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  trinsic  value. 

Mint  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government        *'The  silver  dollar  proposed  by  this  bill 

nntil  the  80th  of  June,  1877.    I  refer  to  the  would  not  be  of  equal  value  with  the  gold  dol- 

tables  at  page  28  of  the  report  of  the  Director  lar.    It  would  be  worth  from  6  to  10  per  cent, 

of  the  Mint  for  the  present  year,  and  it  will  be  less  than  the  gold  dollar,  as  the  price  of*  silver 

found  that  from  1792  until  1805  there  were  has  been  for  a  considerable  period, 
coined  of  silver  dollars  less  than  one  million        ^  This  bill  does  not  proceed  upon  the  basis 

and  a  half;  from  1805  to.  1885  there  was  not  that  we  are  to  make  a  silver  dollar  equivalent 

coined  oncw    Not  a  single  dollar  of  the  unit  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar,  according  to  the  rel- 

and  standard  of  value  was  coined  from  1804  ative  values  of  these  metals  in  the  markets  of 

nntil  1885.    Ttie  history  of  that  may  perhaps  the  world  at  this  time,  or  as  they  have  been 

be  curious,  but  it  does  not  disturb  the  force  of  since  leading  commercial  nations  of  Europe 

the  fact  which  I  have  stated  and  the  inferences  have  entirely  or  partially  demonetized  silver. 
which  are  irresistible,  the  fact  being  that  the        *^  If  we  coin  these  dollars  to-day  of  412^ 

silver  unit  did  not  practically  exist  under  the  grains  of  standard  silver,  we  are  coining  a 

coinage  of  the  Unit^  States;  that  there  were  dollar  depreciated  from  6  to  10  per  cent.,  ac- 

but  fiiitoen  hundred  thousand  doUars  prior  to  cording  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  silver 

1804,  and  that  not  one  was  added  to  the  coin-  below  the  gold  coin.    So  long  as  this  silver 

age  from  that  time  until  1885,  and  then  one  dollar  is  depreciated  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent., 

thousand  were  coined  in  1886,  none  coined  in  or  even  8  per  cent.,  below  the  gold  coin,  it 

1887  or  1888.    In  1889  three  hundred  dollars  will  drive  the  latter  from  circulation  and  out 

were  coind."  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Withers,  of  Virginia,  said:  '^  Will  it  in-        *^I  admit  that  if  the  remonetizing  of  sil- 

terrupt  the  Senator  too  much  to  call  his  atten-  ver  in  this  country  would  bring  this  sUver  dol- 

tion  to  the  fact  that,  although  no  dollars  were  lar  to  par  with  our  gold  coin,  then  the  two 

coined,  very  many  millions  were  coined  in  would  circulate  together ;  but  I  cannot  believe 

parts  of  doUars,  halves  and  quarters,  of  the  that  this  will  be  the  result.    So  long  as  the 

same  standard  value  precisely?"  silver  dollar  is  intrinsically  cheaper  by  2  or 

Mr.  Bayard :  '^  That  is  certainly  a  fact,  and  8  per  cent,  than  the  gold  coin,  the  cneaper 

the  several  amounts  will  be  found  in  the  tables  coin  wiU  remain  here  and  the  gold  will  be 

referred  to ;  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  this  exported.    Everybody  will  pay  debts  and  do 

coin  of  416  grains,  the  silver  doUar,  which  has  business  with  the  cheaper .  legal-tender  coin, 

been  so  clamored  for. "  The  intrinsically  cheaper  silver  dollar,  being  full 

Mr.  Eeman,  of  New  York,  said :  "  Mr.  Pres-  legal-tender  money,  will  exclude  the  gold  as 

ident,  we  do  not  need  this  silver  dollar  to  re-  certainly  as  the  legal-tender  Treasury  notes 

Tive  business.    We  do  not  require  it  as  a  exclude  both  gold  and  silver  i¥om  circula- 

remedy  for  the  distress  existing  among  the  tion.    This  always  has  been  and  always  will 

honest  intelligent  business  men,  laborers,  and  be  the  practical  result.    The  Senator  from  Wis- 

mechanics  of  the  country.    What  we  need,  in  consin  (  Mr.  Howe  )  stated  yesterday,  as  I  un- 

my  Judgment,  is  a  restoration  of  confidence,  a  derstood  him,  that  silver  would  not  ostracize 

restoration  of  a  sound  currency,  and  an  honest  gold.    He  is  entirely  mistaken  if  he  believes 

measure  of  values.    Then  the  business  of  the  that  the  silver  dollar  proposed  by  this  bill  and 

country  will  revive  and  be  carried  on  free  from  the  gold  coin  will  at  the  present  price  of  silver 

such  disasters  as  occurred  in  1878,  and  from  circulate  together.    The  cheaper  silver  coin 

the  consequences  of  which  the  country  is  still  will  certainly  take  the  place  of  and  exclude 

suffering — such  disasters  as  every  people  have  the  gold. 

endured  who  have  had  for  any  considerable        ^^  Therefore  I  insist  that  the  practical  efiTect 

length  of  time  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  of  this  bill  will  be  to  demonetize  gold  in  this 

currency.  country  as  effectually  as  we  could  do  it  by  act 

^^  Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  of  Congress,  unless  silver  bullion  shall  rise  in 

will  not  give  the  country  a  stable  currency  price  in  the  market  so  that  the  silver  contained 

and  standard  value  at  par  with  that  of  the  m  the  dollar  shall  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the 

commercial  world,  and  will  tend  to  continue  gold  contained  in  the  gold  dollar.    We  cannot 

the  evil  we  have  been  and  are  suffering  from,  make  412|  grains  of  silver  equivalent  in  value 
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to  the  gold  in  the  gold  dollar  by  act  of  Oon-  enoe  in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  which  we 

gress.    I  think  the  best  evidence  we  have  to  now  meet,  there  were  a  large  number  of  citi- 

gaide  as  proves  that  the  silver  dollar  author-  zens,  many  of  them  of  intelligence  and  ability, 

ized  by  this  bill  will  be  at  least  from  8  to  6  per  who  were  then  zealous  and  I  doubt  not  honest 

oent.  in  value  below  the  gold  dollar,  and  there-  advocates  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency, 

fore  we  will  practically  demonetize  gold.    We  a  currency  which  was  not  based  upon  or  to  be 

will  not  have^  our  currency  gold  and  silver  convertible  into  either  gold  or  silver  coin, 
coin ;  we  will  have  silver  only.    Our  standard        ^*  I  observe  that  now,  when  silver  is  depre- 

or  measure  of  values  will  not  be  gold  and  sil-  ciated  below  gold,  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the 

ver,  but  silver  alone.  greenback  in  gold,  the  most  of  these  advocates 

*^  Assuming  as  I  do  that  the  depreciation  of  of  a  paper  currency  are  urgent  and  active 
silver  bullion  below  gold  will  remain  at  least  advocates  of  the  Bland  bill,  and  I  fear  if  the 
from  8  to  6  or  8  per  cent,  after  we  have  re-  measure  is  adopted  it  will  practically  restore 
monetized  silver  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  the  country  an  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
and  that  the  depreciated  silver  dollar  will  ex-  Repeal  the  'resumption  law,  make  this  silver 
dude  gold  from  circulation,  then  the  legal-  dollar  an  unlimitea  legal  tender  at  a  depred- 
tender  Treasury  notes  will  occupy  the  same  ated  value,  which  will  expel  gold,  and  silver 
relation  to  the  silver  dollar  which  they  now  will  become  what  gold  is  now,  not  practically 
occupy  to  gold  coin.  The  silver  dollars  will  in  circulation  as  coin,  but  a  commodity,  and 
be  the  coin  with  which  the  Treasury  notes  are  we  will  have  an  irredeemable  and  inconverti- 
to  be  redeemed  whenever  they  are  redeemed,  ble  paper  currency.  I  ask  Senators  whether 
and  the  Treasury  notes  will  therefore  be  de-  we  snould  not  legislate  cautiously,  so  as  to  feel 
preciated  in  value  below  the  silver  dollar,  in-  step  by  step  our  way  in  reference  to  the  coin- 
stead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  nearly  at  p^r  age  of  silver  dollars  as  an  unlimited  legal  ten- 
with  gold  coin.  We  will  then  have  a  currency  der,  and  avoid  all  danger  of  getting  back  to  an 
consisting  of  silver  dollars  depreciated  in  value  entirely  irredeemable  paper  currency.  I  hope 
below  geld  coin  and  legal  tender  Treasury  I  am  in  error,  but  I  have  sometimes  been  dis- 
notes,  or  greenbacks  as  they  are  called,  of  less  turbed  lest  this  should  be  the  result  of  the 
value  than  silver  dollars.  Should  Congress  re-  legislation  which  during  this  session  impressed 
peal  the  resumption  act  and  tx  no  time  when  upon  Oongress. 

the  Treasury  notes  are  to  be  redeemed  or  con-  "Thoroughly  convinced  that  the  currency 
vertible  into  the  silver  coin,  they  would  at  once  of  our  country  should  be  coin  at  par  with  the 
fall  considerably  below  the  silver  dollar,  and  coin  of  the  commercial  world  and  paper  con- 
as  they  are  by  law  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts  vertible  into  that  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
except  where  the  debts  are  expressly  made  I  am  opposed  to  any  measures  which  endanger 
payable  in  coin,  and  except  for  duties  on  im-  our  accomplishing  that  purpose  within  a  rea- 
ports,  the  Treasury  notes  would  become  prac-  sonable  time.^' 

tically  the  legal-tender  currency  or  money  of       Mr.  Ghristiancy,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Never 

the  country,  and  the  silver  dollar  would  be  in  the  history  of  this  country  was  there  so 

excluded  from  general  circulation.    The  silver  much,  nor  even  one  half  so  much,  currency 

dollar  worth  only  ninety  or  ninety-five  cents  lying  idle  in  the  banks,  and  in  the  hands  of 

in  gold  will  be  driven  from  circulation  by  the  bankers.and  capitalists,  anxiously,  clamorously 

inconvertible  legal-tender  Treasury  notes  as  seeking  and  panting  to  be  used  and  put  in  cir- 

quickly  and  certainly  as  was  the  gold  coin  culation,  as  during  these  same  hard  times ;  and 

when  that  was  the  coin  with  which  Uie  Treas-  never  was  the  demand  for  its  use  in  circulation 

nry  notes  were  promised    to   be  redeemed,  comparatively  so  smaU.    The  fact  that  it  was 

Thus  we  will  have,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  not  used  and  did  not  enter  into  the  circulation, 

as  our  only  coin  and  measure  of  values,  a  de-  was  not  because  the  bankers  and  other  holders 

preciated  and  fluctuating  silver  coin  consisting  did  not  wish  to  have  it  used  and  circulated,  for 

of  dollars  of  41 2^  grains.     And  should  the  their  interest  clearly  lay  in  its  use  and  circula- 

resumption  act  be  repealed,  we  will  have  as  tion ;  but  because  business  men,  for  entirely 

our  currency  the  legal-tender  notes  inconvert-  other  causes,  did  not  wish  to  and  would  not 

ibie  into  any  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder  take  and  use  it.    The  rates  of  interest  fell ;  the 

and  depreciated  below  and  fluctuating  more  terms  upon  which  bankers  ought  to  get  the 

than  the  silver  dollar.    In  my  judgment  such  currency  out  were  as  easy  as  ever  before  when 

a  currency  and  measure  of  values  would  be  the  solvency  of  the  borrowers  was  clear  or  the 

seriously  detrimental  to  the  business  and  pros-  securities  good.    But  here  lay  the  real  and  im- 

perity  of  the  country.  mediate  obstacle.    A  state  of  things  had  been 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  make  one  other  sugges-  produced,  and  was  then  and  is  still  to  some 
tion,  and  I  make  it  with  entire  respect  for  extent  existing,  which  made  business  men,  men 
those  who  differ  from  me  as  to  this  measure,  of  enterprise,  timid  and  cautious ;  unwilling. 
Have  you  no  fears  that  there  is  something  be-  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation — 
yond  this  measure  against  which  the  people  the  dread  of  the  effect  of  various  wild  schemes 
of  this  country  should  be  guarded  ?  When  of  financial  legislation — to  embark  in  any  great 
silver  and  gold  were  nearly  equivalent  in  value  enterprises,  or  even  to  continue  those  they  al- 
and there  was  not  this  difficulty,  of  the  differ-  ready  had  in  hand,  and  which  they  were  com* 
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pelled  to  redaoe  and  get  out  of  as  fast  as  they  great  extent  fiotitions,  and  consisting  in  drafts 

eoold,  lest,  on  aooonnt  of  such  nnoertainties,  npon  the  fatore  for  which  the  pay-day  mast 

while  they  might  he  making  a  nominal  profit,  sooner  or  later  come.     In  the  Soath  almost 

they  should^  he  really  incnrring  great  and  nn^*  everything  in  the  shape  of  property,  except  ^e 

known  losses.  No  great  enterprises  coold  there-  naked  face  of  the  earth,  had  practicdly  disap* 

fore  he  undertaken ;  and  those  already  under-  peared,  and  had  to  he  recreated  hy  the  slow 

taken  were  abandoned  at  the  first  practicable  process  of  labor  and  production.    And,  fortn- 

moment;  and  the  toiling  millions,  owing  to  nately  or  unfortunately,  the  North  and  the 

these  and  many  other  causes — among  which  South,  all  sections  of  our  common  country,  are 

one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  improve-  so  linked  together  in  commercial  relations  that 

ment  in  labor-saving  machinery — ^found  little  it  is  vain  to  expnect  one  portion  can  long  remain 

demand  for  their  labor.  prosperous  while  a  large  part  of  the  Union  is 

^^  Mr.  President,  this  was  a  state  of  things  depressed  and  poor, 
for  which  neither  the  issue  of  more  Treasury  **  But,  in  addition  to  the  direct  destruction 
notes  nor  any  other  increase  in  the  volume  of  and  consumption  of  property  and  capital  by 
currency,  without  a  return  to  specie  payments,  the  war,  came  necessarily,  and,  as  I  think, 
would  have  brought  a  remedy.  If  more  had  rightfully,  an  immense  debt,  the  mere  interest 
been  issued,  they  could  not  have  been  kept  in  of  which,  drawn  by  way  of  taxes  directly  and 
circulation  when  those  already  issued  cbuld  indirectly  from  the  productions  of  labor,  con- 
not.  They  would  have  gone  with  the  others  stitutes  a  formidable  burden  and  causes  an  im- 
into  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  bankers,  just  mense  drain  upon  our  resources, 
as  the  silver  dollar  would,  and  would  not  have  ^^  For  one,  Mr.  President  looking  at  the 
circulated  among  the  people,  unless  the  Gov-  situation  immediately  after  the  war,  I  did  not 
emraent  should  have  done  what  the  greenback  expect,  and  could  not  see  how  any  man  could, 
and  silver  advocates  seem  to  have  made  many  a  prompt  restoration  and  steady  continuance 
of  the  people  believe  the  Government  ouglit  of  the  same  high  state  of  prosperity  as  before. 
to  and  will  do— send  to  each  individual  in  the  I  thought  I  saw  that  a  period  of  revulsion,  of 
nation  his  aliquot  proportion  of  the  greenbacks  terrible  depression,  must  soon  come  from  the 
or  silver  pieces,  without  reauiring  anything  in  causes  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  never  could 
return,  as  the  Agricultural  Department  dis-  see  how  any  man  could  suppose  it  could  be 
tributes  garden-seeds,  except  that  it  shall  be  avoided.  My  wonder  was  not  that  it  finally 
absolutely  impartial  and  universd.  But  what-  came  in  1878,  but  that  it  was  kept  off  so  long, 
ever  impression  may  have  been  created  out-  I  could  not  see  (though  popular  delusion, 
side,  I  think  no  one  has  yet,  in  this  hall,  advo-  prompted  and  stimulated  by  hope,  thought  it 
cated  such  distribution  as  this.  did  see)  how  the  fiurmer,  for  instance,  whose 

'^  Now,  what  were  the  real  causes  which  means  had  been  accumulating  for  years  by  a 

produced  this  .state  of  things  in  the  money  small  excess  of  income  over  outgoes,  until  a 

market,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  busi-  considerable  income  had  been  accumulated, 

ness  enterprises — in  short,  the  distress  among  could,  afC^r  some  calamity  which  compelled  an 

tbe  people,  or  the  hard  times?    The  immediate  expenditure  of  all  his  accumulations,  and  after 

causes  were  merely  the  combined  results  of  all  being  compelled  to  anticipate  the  income  of 

the  antecedents  to  that  state  of  things.    These  many  fhture  years  by  debts  upon  which  he  was 

antecedents,  the  real  causes,  are  too  numerous  to  pay  interest  yearly  and  ultimately  to  provide 

to  be  stated  and  analyzed  in  a  single  speech,  for  the  principal,  be  quite  as  prosperous  as  he 

I  can  only  touch — and  briefly  touch — a  few  of  was  before ;  or,  except  by  great  frugality  and 

the  more  prominent    The  eataa  catuan$y  the  industry,  or  some  fortunate  accident,  avoid  a 

fruitful  mother  of  all  the  other  causes,  was  the  crash  in  the  end. 

terrible  war  which  for  more  than  four  years  "  And  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  I  thought  I 
swept  over  the  country,  taking  from  produo-  saw  tbe  case  of  the  nation — which  is  but  the 
tive  occupations  millions  of  men  from  all  parts  aggregate  of  our  population — and  that  it  was 
of  the  Union,  who  were  engaged  for  between  just  as  unreasonable  to  expect  the  nation  to 
four  and  five  years  in  destroying  and  consum-  avoid  a  revulsion  by  any  other  kind  of  means 
ing  the  property,  the  wealth  and  capital  of  the  than  the  farmer  could  in  the  case  I  have  just 
nation,  of  the  people,  and  sweeping  away  the  put ;  and  these  were  that  the  people  compos- 
accumulations  of  years  of  prosperity,  instead  ing  the  nation  should  cut  down  expenses,  and 
of  producing  and  creating  wealth ;  so  that,  by  increased  frugality  and  economy,  and  in- 
without  reference  to  the  debt  entailed  upon  creased  industry  m  the  production  of  values, 
the  nation,  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  had  become  gradually  overcome  the  depression ;  that  busi- 
poorer  by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  than  ness  men  and  men  of  enterprise  oaght  to  avoid 
immediately  before  the  war.  In  the  North,  it  aU  speculative  schemes  and  doubtful  enterprises, 
is  true,  where  the  direct  ravages  of  war  were  limiting.their  business  to  strictly  legitimate  ob- 
leas  and  the  prices  were  greatly  augmented,  as  jects,  and  avoidmg  the  creation  of  any  debts 
well  by  the  increased  demand  created  by  the  which  they  could  not  readily  and  certainly  meet, 
war  as  inflated  by  the  immense  issues  of  Treas-  But  exactly  Uie  opposite  of  this  was  the  course 
nry  notes  in  which  they  were  paid,  was  kept  actually  taken.  The  large  fortunes  suddenly 
op  an  appearance  of  prosperity  which  was  to  a  made  during  the  war  had  kindled  an  inordinate 
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desire  for  becoming  rapidly  riob,  without  mitoh  been  exoited  and  stimulated  into  an  nnnatnral 

regfl^  to  the  means,  and  a  reckless  spirit  of  ex-  and  feyerish  frenzy  of  ezaltationj  far  above  the 

travaganoe  in  expenses  pervaded  the  whole  peo-  healthy  and  normal  eqnilibriom  of  its  powers, 

pie.    The  immense  amounts  of  the  Treasury  A  state  of  intoxication  and  unnaturd  exhilara- 

notes  issued  and  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  tion  sure,  inevitably  sure,  to  make  the  patient 

the  war,  and  the  hundreds  of  nriUions  of  Uni-  sink  as  far  below  his  normal  condition  as  the 

ted  States  bonds  afloat  in  the  market,  which  stimulus  had  raised  him  above  it ;  a  state  in 

really  constituted  the  debt  of  the  nation,  the  which  a]l  men  saw  visions,  dreamed  dreams, 

debt  of  the  whole  people,  soon  begaa  to  be  and  built  air  casUes,  and  took  them  for  reality 

looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  its  and  sober  truth. 

people.    The  unnatural  stimulus  of  such  an  in-  ^*  But  just  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  when 

flation  of  the  currency  encouraged  a  reckless  all  seemed  gold  that  glittered,  there  burst  forth 

spirit  of  speculation,  and  drew  men  into  the  in  New  York,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  dear 

undertaking  of  numerous  and  gigantic  enter-  sky,  the  dismal  shriek,  ^  The  Northern  Pacific 

prises  far  in  advance  of  the  legitimate  demands  Railroad  has  collapsed ;  Jay  Oooke  is  a  bank- 

of  healthy  business.  rupt! '    And  in  a  few  hours  this  cry  had  been 

**  Railroads  especially  were  projected  every-  carried  over  the  wires  to  every  corner  of  the 

where ;  not  only  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  Union,  bringing  a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  tiK>u- 

oommerce,  but  with  the  sole  idea  of  creating  sands  who  had  invested  their  treasures  in  its 

business  where  it  did  not  exist ;  running  hun-  •  bonds  and  others  directly  or  indirectly  oon- 

dreds  of  miles  through  forests  or  prairies  or  nected  with  that  enterprise.    And  at  once  the 

deserts  without  an  hodiabitant,  and  depending  holders,  not  only  of  these  bonds,  but  the  hold- 

npon  future  settlements  to  iiirnish  business  to  ers  of  all  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  other  abor- 

tho  roads.     The  existing  trunk   lines  were  tive  railroad  projects  (for  all  were  more  or  less 

loaded  down  with  the  branches  which  they  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  others), 

undertook  to  construct,  and  which  would  not  began  to  tremble. 

pay  running  expenses  then,  and  some  of  which  '^  The  people  began  to  open  their  eyes ;  and 
do  not  to-day;  and  finally  the  Northern  Pacific  down  went  one  after  anoth^  of  those  abor- 
Railroad,  that  abortion  of  the  last  decade,  tive  railroad  projects.  All  stocks  and  bonds 
which  should  only  have  been  undertaken  in  felt  the  shock ;  and  through  the  whole  series 
the  next  generation,  was  projected  and  com-  one  knocked  down  another,  like  a  set  of  blocks 
menced.  All  these  roads  issued  bonds  and  set  up  by  children  for  amusement.  All  the 
stocks  which  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  bright  visions  had  been  dissipated,  and  a  con- 
and  large  sums  were  invested  in  them.  They  gestive  chill  succeeded  the  fever  of  exaltation 
bought  and  speculated  in  each  other^s  bonds  which  had  preceded  it.  All  began  to  open 
and  stocks,  treating  them  as  so  much  reliable  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  debts  were  not  capi- 
capital.  The  iron  manufacturers  enlarged  their  tal ;  and  distrust  took  the  place  of  confidence, 
works  and  machinery  to  meet  the  increased  All  then  saw  that,  like  insects,  they  had  only 
demands  which  so  many  roads  were  expected  been  lifted  into  the  region  of  imaginary  pres- 
to require.  Some  of  the  iron  companies  also  perity  upon  a  hollow  bubble,  by  the  explosion 
issued  bonds  and  stocks.  They  sold  their  iron  oi  which  they  had  been  sunk  deeper  into  the 
in  large  quantities  for  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  mire  than  if  they  had  never  clung  to  its  glitter- 
these  railroad  companies,  and  went  on  enlarg-  ing  film.  Down  went  the  iron  men  with  mil- 
ing  their  works  and  increasing  their  produc-  lions  of  the  worthless  bonds  of  such  companies 
tion.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  all  the  other  in  their  hands  and  with  large  stocks  of  iron 
great  business  enterprises  of  the  day,  all  of  for  which  there  was  no  demand ;  and  all  de- 
which  were  carried  on  largely  upon  credit;  pendent  upon  them  or  connected  with  them 
and  all  had  come  to  look  upon  each  other^s  went  down  with  them.  Works  were  stopped 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  frequently  upon  their  or  greatly  reduced  in  efiiciency.  Laborers  be- 
own  liabilities,  as  so  much  actual  capital,  as  fore  employed  in  the  various  railroad  projects 
they  had  before  looked  upon  the  debt  of  the  and  at  the  forge  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
nation  as  the  capital  of  the  nation :  as  if  the  ment,  and  the  stocks  of  iron  would  only  sell 
day  of  payment  was  never  to  come.  at  reduced  prices. 

^*  All  kinds  of  business  were  buoyant,  brisk,  *'  This  is  but  a  sample.    All  other  great  bnsi- 

Hvely,  and  apparently  prosperous  be^^ond  ex-  ness  enterprises  took  a  similar  course ;  and  the 

ample  in  the  history  of  the  world.    Labor  was  people  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  all  were  in 

in  demand  and  wages  high ;  prices  were  infia-  debt  and  none  could  pay.    And  capital,  (dways 

ted,  purely  fancy  and  fdmost  fabulous,  '  and  timid,  shrunk  from  undertaking  or  continuing 

all  went  mtiry  as  a  marriage  bell,^  for  the  business  enterpriseo  which  gave  employment 

time — and  the  multitude  were  so  short-sighted  to  laborers ;  and  the  hard  times  wer.e  upon  us. 

as  to  suppose  such  a  state  of  things  could  en-  Such,  in  brief^  were  the  causes  of  the  hard 

dure  forever ;  as  if  the  real  prostration  caused  times  and  distress  by  which  the  country  has 

by  the  war  could  be  finally  got  over  in  this  been  afflicted,  and  not  the  want  of  a  sufiScient 

pleasant  way.    Now  this,  in  my  opinion,  then  volume  of  currency,  which  business  and  enter- 

and  now,  was  exactly  the  period  of  disease  in-  prise  would  not  venture  to  use,  bad  it  been 

stead  of  health  in  the  body  politic,  which  had  issued.    Whatever  the  amount  of  currency  not 
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restiDg  upon  a  solid  and  reliable  specie  basis       "1.  I  believe  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be 

might  be  in  snob  a  state  of  donbt  and  suspicion,  money  of  the  Constitution — indeed,  the  money 

it  wonld  have  gone  into  the  banks  or  the  hands  of  the  American  people  anterior  to  the  Oonsti- 

of  capitalists  who  dare  not  nse  it  in  business;  tution,  which  that  great  orf^anio  law  recog- 

as  the  blood  in  a  chill  shrinks  back  to  the  nized  as  quite  independent  of  its  own  existence, 

heart  No  power  was  conferred  on  Congress  to  de- 

**  Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  confi-  dare  that  either  metal  should  not  be  money, 

dence  would  long  since  have  been  restored  and  Congress  has  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  no 

business  enterprises  resumed  their  normal  con-  power  to  demonetize  silver  any  more  than  to 

dition,  but  for  the  wild  financial  schemes  of  demonetize  gold ;  no  power  to  demonetize  ei- 

bankrupt  debtors^  all  of  which  schemes  con-  ther  any  more  than  to  demonetize  both.  In  this 

aisted  in  running  still  more  de^ly  in  debt,  or  statementi  am  but  repeating  the  weighty  dictum 

paying  only  in  empty  promises  which  were  of  the  first  of  constitutional  lawyers.    *I  am 

never  to  be  fulfilled;  like  the  greenback  theory  certainly  of  opinion,'  said  Mr.  Webster,  ^that 

of  finance,  started  first  by  the  iron  raanufac-  gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed  by  Congress,  con- 

turers  and  taken  up. by  decayed  politicians  and  stitute  the  legal  standard  of  value  in  this  coun- 

songht  to  be  forcea  upon  the  Government.  try,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has 

*^  But  this  insane  delusion  had  already  been  so  auUiority  to  establish  any  other  standard  or 'to 
th<H*oughIy  exposed  that  the  country  had  ceased  displace  this  standard.'  Few  persons  can  be 
to  fear  it,  and  fdl  things  were  working  upward  found,  I  apprehend,  who  will  maintain  that 
before  this  bill  of  ill  omen  came  into  the  Sen-  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  demonetize 
ate.  Confidence  was  being  rapidly  restored;  both  gold  and  silver,  or.  that  Congress  could 
the  Treasury  notes  had  risen  to  ninety-seven  be  Justified  in  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  both: 
or  ninety-eight  cents  in  gold,  and  would  soon  and  yet  in  logic  and  legal  construction  it  would 
have  been  at  par  with  gold,  when  specie  re-  be  difficult  to  show  where  and»why  the  power 
sumption  would  have  been  practically  accom-  of  Congress  over  silver  is  greater  than  over 
plished — no  one  wishing  the  specie  when  the  gold — greater  over  either  than  ov.er  the  two. 
Treasury  note  should  be  able  to  command  it,  If,  therefore,  silver  has  been  demonetized,  I  am 
and  worth  the  same  amount  Such,  but  for  in  favor  of  remonetizing  it  If  its  coinage  has 
this  silver  bill,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  prohibited,  I  am  in  favor  of  ordering  it  to 
been  the  result  long  before  next  January;  but  be  resumed.  If  it  has  been  restricted,  I  am  in 
for  this  ominous  silver  bill,  by  which  a  debased  favor  of  having  it  enlarged, 
coin  is  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  the  pay-  **  2.  What  power,  then,  has  Congress  over 
ment  of  all  debts  and  demands,  both  of  the  gold  and  silver?  It  has  the  exclusive  pow- 
Govemment  and  individuals.  This,  as  it  will  er  to  coin  them;  the  exclusive  power  to  reg- 
reduce  the  greenbacks  to  the  level  of  silver  nlate  their  value ;  very  great  very  wise,  very 
and  drive  all  gold  from  the  country,  will,  in  necessary  powers,  for  tiie  discreet  exercise 
my  opinion,  put  off  for  years  the  resumption  of  which  a  critical  occasion  has  now  arisen, 
of  specie  payments,  even  in  the  proposed  de»  However  men  may  differ  about  causes  and  pro- 
based  coin,  and  compel  us  to  travel  again  over  ceases,  all  will  admit  within  a  few  years  a 
the  same  toilsome  road  we  had  already  gone  great  disturbance  has  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
over,  and  leave  us  fiye  or  ten  years  hence  fur-  tive  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  silver 
ther  from  real,  honest  resumption  than,  but  is  worth  less  or  gold  is  worth  more  in  the 
for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  we  would  be  to-  money  markets  of  the  world  in  1878  than  in 
day.  1B78,  when  the  further  coinage  of  silver  dol- 

*^  We  shall  never  have  a  condition  of  things  lars  was  prohibited  in  this  country.  To  re- 
in which  capital  will  seek  investment  in  large  monetize  it  now  as  though  the  facts  and  cir- 
business  enterprises,  creating  a  demand  for  cumstances  of  that  day  were  surrounding  us, 
labor  and  securing  living  prices  to  laborers,  is  to  willfully  and  blindly  deceive  ourselves 
until  we  get  back  to  specie  payments  upon  a  If  our  demonetization  were  the  only  cause  for 
fair  and  proper  basis,  so  that  paper  shall  be  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  then  remon- 
based  upon  coin  and  redeemable  in  it  at  the  etization  would  be  its  proper  and  efiectual 
option  of  the  holder ;  nor  until  the  coinage  of  cure.  But  other  causes,  quite  beyond  our 
the  country  shall  have  the  real  and  substantial  control,  have  been  far  more  potentially  opera- 
value  for  which  it  is  made  a  tender.  And,  be-  tive  than  the  simple  fact  of  Congress  prohibit- 
ing a  commercial  nation,  that  value  must  cor-  ing  its  further  coinage;  and  as  legislutors  we 
respond  with  the  market  value  in  the  countries  are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  these  causes, 
with  which  our  trade  is  principally  carried  on."  The  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  great  Ger- 

Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  said :  ^^  The  discussion  man  Empire,  and  the  consequent  partial^  or 
on  the  question  of  remonetizing  silver,  Mr.  wellnigh  complete,  suspension  of  coinage  in 
President,  has  been  prolonged,  able,  and  ex-  the  governments  of  the  Latin  Union,  have  been 
haustive.  I  may  not  expect  to  add  much  to  the  leading,  dominant  causes  for  the  rapid  de^ 
its  value,  but  I  promise  not  too  add  much  to  dine  in  the  value  of  silver, 
its  length.  I  shall  endeavor  to  consider  facta  ^*  I  believe  then  if  Germany  were  to  rem  one* 
rather  than  theories,  to  state  conclusions  raUi-  tize  silver,  and  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  Lat- 
er than  \u>guments :  in  Union  were  to  reopen  their  mints,  silver 
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would  at  once  resnme  its  fonner  relation  with  comes  general  in  the  channels  of  trade.  Soma 
gold.  Tlie  European  countries  when  driven  one,  in  conversation  with  Commodore  Van- 
to  fiill  remonetization,  as  I  believe  they  will  derbilt  during  one  of  the  mauy  freight  com- 
be, must  of  necessity  adopt  their  old  ratio  of  petitions  of  the  trunk  lines,  said,  *  Why,  the 
fifteen  and  a  half  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and  Canadian  road  has  not  sufficient  carry ingca- 
we  shall  then  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  pacity  to  compete  with  your  great  line.*  *  That 
ratio  instead  of  our  former  sixteen  to  one.  is  true,'  replied  the  Commodore,  ^  but  they 

**  3.  The  question  before  Congress  then —  can  fix  the  rate  and  force  us  down  to  iV  Were 
sharply  defined  in  the  pending  House  bill — i^,  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to-day  declaring  that 
whether  it  is  now  safe  and  expedient  to  offer  every  legal-tender  note  and  every  national- 
free  coinage  to  the  silver  dollar  of  412}^  grains,  bank  note  shall  hereafter  pass  for  only  ninety- 
with  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  closed  and  six  or  ninety-seven  cents  on  the  dollar,  there 
Germany  not  permitting  silver  to  be  coined  as  is  not  a  constituency  in  the  United  States  that 
money.  At  current  rates  of  silver,  the  free  would  reelect  a  man  that  should  support  it, 
coinage  of  a  dollar  containing  41 2f  grains,  and  in  many  districts  the  representatives  would 
worth  in  gold  about  ninety-two  cents,  gives  an  be  lucky  if  he  escaped  with  merely  a  minority 
illegitimate  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  vote. 

enabling  him  to  take  ninety-two  cents*  worth  ^*  And  yet  it  is  almost  mathematically  de- 
of  it  to  the  mint  and  get  it  stamped  as  coin  monstrable  that  the  same  effect  will  inevitably 
and  force  his  neighbor  to  take  it  for  a  full  dol-  follow  from  the  coinage  of  an  inferior  silver 
lar.  This  is  an  undue  and  unfair  advantage  dollar.  Assurances  from  empirics  and  sclen- 
which  the  Government  has  no  right  to  give  to  tists  in  finance,  that  remonetization  of  the 
the  owner  of  silver  bullion,  and  wnich  d&auds  former  dollar  will  at  once  and  permanently  ad- 
the  man  who  is  forced  to  take  the  dollar.  And  vance  its  value  to  par  with  gold,  must  go  for 
it  assuredly  follows  that  if  we  give  free  coin-  what  tiiey  are  worth  in  the  face  of  opposing 
age  to  this  dollar  of  inferior  vfdue  and  put  it  and  controlling  facts.  The  first  and  instant 
in  circulation,  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  our  effect  of  issuing  any  silver  doUar  that  will  pay 
better  coinage  in  gold;  and  unless  we  expect  customs  dues  and  interest  on  the  public  debt 
the  uniform  and  invariable  experience  of  other  will  undoubtedly  be  to  raise  it  to  a  practical 
nations  to  be  in  some  mysterious  way  suspend-  equality  with  gold ;  but  that  condition  will  only 
ed  for  our  peculiar  benefit,  we  inevitably  lose  last  until  the  amount  needful  for  customs  shall 
our  gold  com.  It  will  fiow  out  from  us  with  fill  the  channels  of  its  use;  and  the  overfiow  go- 
the  certainty  and  resistless  force  of  the  tides,  inginto  general  circulation  will  rapidly  settle  to 
Gk)ld  has  indeed  remained  with  us  in  consider-  its  normal  and  actual  value,  and  then  the  dis- 
able amount  during  the  circulation  of  the  in-  count  will  come  on  the  volume  of  the  paper  cur- 
ferior  currency  of  the  legal  tender;  but  that  rency,  which  will  sink  |>art|MiMt<  with  the  silver 
was  because  there  were  two  great  nses  re-  dollar  in  which  it  is  made  redeemable.  That  re- 
served by  law  for  gold :  the  collection  of  cus-  monetization  will  have  a  considerable  effect 
toms  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  pub-  in  advancing  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  beyond 
lie  debt.  But  if  the  inferior  silver  coin  is  also  doubt,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  the  differ- 
to  be  used  for  these  two  reserved  purposes,  ence  now  existing — a  difference  resulting  from 
then  gold  has  no  tie  to  bind  it  to  us.  causes  quite  independent  of  our  control  on  this 

*^4.  Consider  further  what  ii^ustice  would  continent, 
be  done  to  every  holder  of  a  legd-tender  *^  5.  The  responsibility  of  reestablishing  sil- 
or  national-bank  note.  That  vast  volume  ver  in  its  ancient  and  honorable  place  as  mon- 
of  paper  money— over  $700,000,000 — is  now  ey  in  Europe  and  America,  devolves  reaUy 
worth  between  ninety-eight  and  ninety-nine  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  gola  coin.  The  holders  act  here  with  prudence,  wisdom,  and  firmness, 
of  it,  who  are  indeed  our  entire  population  we  shall  not  only  successfully  remonetise  sil- 
from  the  poorest  to  the  wealthiest,  have  been  ver  and  bring  it  into  general  use  as  money  in  our 
promised  from  the  hour  of  its  issue  that  the  own  country,  but  the  infiuence  of  our  example 
paper  money  would  one  day  be  as  good  as  will  be  potential  among  all  European  nations, 
gold.  To  pay  silver  for  the  greenback  is  a  with  the  possible  exception  of  England, 
roll  compliance  with  this  promise  and  this  ob-  '^  6.  On  the  much-vexed  and  long-mooted 
ligation,  provided  the  silver  is  made,  as  it  al-  question  of  a  bimetallic  or  monometaliio  stand- 
ways  has  been  hitherto,  as  good  as  gold.  To  ard,  my  own  views  are  sufficiently  indicated 
make  otir  silver  coin  even  three  per  cent,  less  in  the  remarks  I  have  made.  I  believe  the 
valuable  than  gold  inflicts  at  once  a  loss  of  struggle  now  going  on  in  this  country  and  in 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  on  the  other  countries  for  a  single  gold  standard 
holders  of  our  paper  money.  To  make  a  silver  would,  if  successful,  produce  wide-spread  dis- 
dollar  worth  but  ninety-two  cents  precipitates  asters  in  the  end  throughout  the  commercial 
on  the  same  class  a  loss  of  wellnigh  sixty  mil-  world.  The  destruction  of  silver  as  money  and 
lions  of  dollars.  For  whatever  the  value  of  establishing  gold  as  the  sole  unit  of  value 
the  silver  dollar  is,  the  whole  paper  issue  of  must  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  all  forms  of 
the  country  will  sink  to  its  standard  when  its  property  except  those  investments  which  yield 
coinage  is  authorized  and  its  circulation  be-  a  fixed  return  in  money.    These  would  be 
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enormonalj  enhanced  in  value,  and  would  gain  will  equate  itself  with  the  gold  dollar,  and  ef« 

a  disproportionate  and  unfair  advantage  over  fectuaUy  guard  against  the  drain  of  our  gold 

everj  other  species  of  property.  during  the  time  necessary  for  international 

^^  7.  The  question  of  beginning  anew  the  conference  in  regard  to  the  general  reestablish- 

coinage  of  silver  dollars  has  aroused  much  ment  of  silver  as  money, 

discussion  as  to  its  effect  on  the  public  credit ;  **  And  I  think  we  owe  this  to  the  American 

and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Matthews)  laborer.    Ever  since  we  demonetized  the  old 

placed  this  phase  of  the  sub^'ect  in  the  very  dollar  we  have  been  running  our  mints  at  full 

forefW>nt  of  the  debate — insisting,  prematurely  speed,  coining  a  new  silver  dollar  for  the  use 

and  illogically,  I  think,  on  a  sort  of  judicial  of  the  Ghinese  cooly  and  the  Indian  pariah — a 

construction  in  advance,  by  concurrent  resolu-  dollar  containing  420  grains  of  standard  silv^er, 

tion,  of  a  certain  law  in  case  that  law  should  with  its  superiority  over  our  ancient  dollar  os- 

happen  to  be  passed  by  Oongress.    My  own  tentatiously  engraved  on  its  reverse  side.    To 

view  on  this  question  can  be  stated  very  brief-  these  *  outside  oarbarians '  we  send  this  supe- 

ly.    I  believe  the  public  creditor  can  titord  to  rior  dollar,  bearing  all  our  national  emblems, 

be  paid  in  any  rilver  dollar  that  the  United  our  patriotic  devices,  our  pious  inscriptions. 

States  can  afford  to  coin  and  circulate.    We  our  goddess  of  liberty,  our  defiant  ea§^e,  our 

have  forty  thousand  millions  of  property  in  federal  unity,  our  trust  in  God.    This  dollar 

this  country,  and  a  wise  self-interest  will  not  contains  7i  grains  more  silver  than  the  famous 

permit  us  to  overturn  its  relations  by  seeking  *  dollar  of  the  fathers '  proposed  to  be  recoined 

for  an  inferior  dollar  wherewith  to  settle  the  by  the  pending  bill,  and  more  than  four  times 

dues  and  demands  of  any  creditor.    The  ques-  •  as  many  of  these  new  doUars  have  already  been 

tion  might  be  different  from  a  merely  selfish  coined  as  ever  were  coined  of  all  other  silver 

standpoint  if,  on  paying  the  dollar  to  tiie  pub-  dollars  in  the  United  States.    In  the  ezcep- 

lic  creditor,  it  would  disi^pear  after  perform-  tional  and  abnormal  condition  of  the  silver 

iog  that  function.    But  the  trouble  is  that  the  market  now  existing  throughout  the  world  we 

inferior  dollar  you  pay  the  public  creditor  re-  have  felt  compelled  to  increase  the  weight  of 

miuns  in  circulation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  the  dollar  with  which  we  carry  on  trade  with 

better  dollar.    That  which  you  pay  at  home  the  heathen  nations  of  Asia.    And  shall  we  do 

will  stay  tiiere;  that  whidi  you  send  abroad  less  for  the  American  laborer  at  home?    Nay, 

will  come  back.    The  interest  of  the  public  shall  we  not  do  a  little  better  and  a  little  more 

creditor  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  in-  for  those  of  our  own  blood  and.  our  own  fire- 

terest  of  the  whole  people.    Whatever  affects  side  ?  " 

him  affects  us  all ;  and  the  evil  that  we  might  Mr.  Withers,  of  Virginia,  said :  '*  Mr.  Pres- 

inflict  upon  him  by  paying  an  inferior  dollar  ident,  the  bill  under  consideration,  which  I 

would  recoil  upon  us  with  a  vengeance  as  believe  is  to  be  an  important  factor  in  restor- 

manifold  as  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Re-  ing  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  country, 

public  transcends  the  comparatively  small  lim-  has  been  assailed  most  vigorously  upon  two 

Its  of  our  bounded  debt.    And  remember  that  grounds— objection  to  the  i^^ity  of  the  pro- 

our  aggregate  wealth  is  always  increasing,  and  posed  measure,  and  objection  to  ito  expediency, 

our  bonded  debt  steadily  growing  less  I     If  I  shall  have  but  little  to  say  with  regard  to  the 

paid  in  a  good  silver  dollar,  the  bondholder  legal  question ;  first,  because  I  am  not  myself 

lias  nothing  to  complain  of.    If  paid  in  an  in-  learned  in  legal  lore,  and  it  is  perhaps  pre- 

ferior  silver  dollar,  he  has  the  same  grievance  sumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  a  legal  argument, 

that  will  be  uttered  still  more  plaintively  by  But  as  long  as  I  have  the  Gonstitution  before 

the  holder  of  the  legal-tender  note  and  of  the  me  I  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  force  of  that 

national-bank  bill,  by  the  pensioner,  by  the  provision  which  specifies  that  gold  and  silver 

day  laborer,  and  by  the  countless  host  of  the  shall  be  the  currency  of  this  country,  shall  be 

poor,  whom  we  have  with  us  always,  and  on  the  legal  tender  of  this  country.    I  recognize 

whom  the  most  distressing  effect  of  inferior  another  fact,  that  the  law  of  contracts  must  be 

money  will  be  ultimately  precipitated.  held  as  applying  to  all  the  obligations  of  the 

"  8.  When  we  pledged  the  public  creditor  in  Government,  and  when  these  bonds  upon  their 

1870  that  our  obligations  should  be  paid  in  the  face  distinctly  declare  that  they  are  payable  in 

standard  coin  of  that  date,  silver  bullion  was  coin  of  a  certain  specified  value,  it  cannot  be 

worth  in  the  London  market  a  fraction  over  that  payment  in  such  coin  is  a  violation  of  the 

sixty  pence  per  ounce;  its  average  for  the  contract 

past  eight  months  has  been  about  fifty-four  "By  the  Constitution  the  power  'to  coin 
pence ;  the  price  reckoned  in  gold  in  both  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof '  is  giv- 
oasee.  But  the  large  difference  is  due  partly  en  to  Congress  in  explicit  terms ;  and  stand- 
to  the  rise  in  gold  as  well  as  to  the  fall  in  sil-  ing  upon  tbat  provision,  I  do  not  care  to  seek 
ver.  Allowing  for  both  these  causes  and  strik-  further  to  find  an  argument  to  sustain  the 
ing  the  difference,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  judg-  proposition  that  Congress  has  absolute  and 
roent  of  many  of  the  wisest  men  in  this  coun-  entire  control  of  this  subject.  I  know  my 
try,  perfectly  safe  to  issue  a  dollar  of  426  grains  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard)  says  this 
standard  silver ;  as  one  that,  anticipating  the  power  to  *  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
full  and  legitimate  influence  of  remonetization,  thereof,'  if  carried  out  in  the  manner  proposed, 
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would  be  to  ^  coin  money  and  falsify  the  valae  -  the  question :  '  How  is  it  posnble  for  the  stamp 

thereof,'  bat  I  cannot  admit  the  soundness  of  of  the  Govemment  to  give  to  a  piece  of  silver 

his  logic    How  is  it  possible  for  Congress  to  worth  ninety  cents  value  as  a  hundred  cents  t ' 

falsify  the  value  of  an  article  when  the  Oon-  I  answer,  briefly,  by  making  it  a  legal  tender 

stitntion  gives  it  the  power  to  hx  that  valae  ?  for  all  debts.    The  tremendous  efifeot  of  value 

Whatever  valine  Congress  puts  upon  it  is  the  of  legal-tender  power  on  currency  is  one  which 

value,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  falsified  by  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who 

their  action.  oppose  this  proposition.   Even  my  friend  from 

**  As  an  abstract  proposition,  I  hold  that  nn-  Georgia,  whose  candid  exposition  of  the  argu- 

der  the  Constitution  or  the  United  States  the  ments  on  his  side  of  the  question  has  struck 

whole  question  of  what  shall  be  a  legal  tender  me  with  such  force,  while  admitting  the  poesi- 

for  debt  is  left  with  the  States,  and,  although  bility  that  the  effect  of  making  it  a  legal  tender 

gold  is  now  the  sole  standard  by  the  laws  of  would  be  appreciable,  flailed,  I  think  utterly, 

Congress,  I  believe  that  any  State  has  the  per-  to  realize  the  full  force  of  this  effect.    Perhaps 

feet  right  now  to  declare  both  silver  and  gold  a  few  citations  will  refresh  the  minds  of  Sen- 

a  legcd  tender  within  its  limits,  because  the  ators  on  that  subject,  and  show  that  the  im- 

Constitution  explicitly  provides  that  this  power  print  of  the  Government  investing  with  legal- 

shall  rest  with  the  States,  and  the  phraseology  tender  power  an  article  intrinsically  worthless 

of  the  Constitution  is  specific  and  conclusive,  has  in  the  history  of  more  than  one  nation 

It  does  not  say  *  gold  or  silver,'  but '  gold  arut  stamped  it  with  an  ab8<^ute  intrinsic  value 

silver,'  one  with  as  much  force  as  the  other,  equal  to  that  of  gold  iteell    Why,  sir,  look  at 

and  no  power  exists  legally  to  dissolve  this  the  French  currency,  where  three  thousand 

partnership  between  the  two  metals,  which  millions  of  irredeemable  paper  was  issued  and 

nas  been  created  by  the  Constitution  itself,  circulated  side  by  side  with  gold,  retaining  the 

the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  same  value  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  and  even 

*'  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  these  bonds  were  down  to  the  present  time,  simply  because  it 
issued  after  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  was  full  legal  tender  for  all  dues  whether  pub- 
187S,  the  holder  had  the  right  to  expect  pay-  lie  or  private.  Ccmtrast  this  with  oor  green- 
ment  in  gold  because  silver  did  not  exist  at  back  currency,  with  promise  to  pay  and  limited 
that  time  as  coin.  I  will  come  to  the  discus*  legal  tender.  Did  not  the  Govemmoit  here 
sion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition  as  to  propose  to  pay  the  greenback  in  coin  when  la- 
the non-existence  of  silver  in  a  subsequent  por-  suedt  Do  they  not  stand  pledged  to  pay  it 
tion  of  the  remarks  I  expect  to  submit.  But  either  in  gold  or  silver  t  And  yet  because  it 
no  creditor  has  a  right  at  any  time  to  claim  lacked  that  one  single  element  of  being  a  legal 
anything  more  than  is  specified  in  his  bond,  tender  for  all  purposes,  the  greenback  has  not 
Shylock  himself,  who  will  live  in  all  time  as  y^  appreciated  to  the  gold  standard.  I  would 
the  prototype  of  his  class,  demanded  his  ^  pound  oaU  your  attention  to  the  issue  under  the  laws 
of  fiesh '  because  it  was  so  'nominated  in  the  of  1802  of  (60,000,000  of  legal-tender  certifi- 
bond.'  Yet  these  bondholders  claim  more  than  oates  or  demand  notes  which  were  made  legal 
their  bond  demands,  claim  something  not  spe-  tender  by  the  terms  of  the  law  for  all  pur- 
cified  in  the  bond,  claim  the  privilege  to  select,  poses ;  and  what  was  the  result  in  that  case  t 
of  two  alternative  coins  in  which  their  bond  It  was  that  those  notes  remained  at  par  all  the 
must  be  paid,  the  one  which  in  their  opinion  is  time  witii  gold,  and  they  circulated  side  by 
most  valuable,  asserting  that  the  option  is  with  nde  with  gold  all  the  time,  that  they  eom- 
the  creditor  and  not  tl^  debtor.  It  is  a  well-  manded  a  premium  of  186  per  c^it.  with  gold, 
known  principle  of  law  that  no  verbal  under-  simply  and  wholly  by  virtue  of  their  being 
standing  can  set  aside  the  written  words  of  a  made  a  full  legal  tender.  Long  antecedent  to 
contract.  When  a  written  contract  exists,  so  this  time  the  bills  which  were  issued  under  the 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  held  valid  act  of  July,  1861,  which  were  known  as  the 
in  every  court  of  justice.  full  legal  tenders,  were  of  par  value  with  gold 

'*  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  all  the  time,  that  in  the  markets  of  the  wcnrld 

expediency  of  remonetizing  silver  and  making  they  commanded  the  price  of  gold,  and  as  gold 

it  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  as  is  proposed  by  went  up  to  10,  20,  100,  or  175  per  cent,  pre- 

this  bill.    But,  say  my  friends,  '  Is  it  possible  mium,  those  notes  went  up,  step  by  step,  pfuri 

that  you  can  favor  a  proposition  to  pay  a  dol-  passu.    Why  was  it?    Not  because  of  the  sim- 

lar  worth  ninety  cents  in  lieu  of  a  dollar  worth  pie  promise  of  the  Government  to  pay  at  an 

one  handred  cents  ? '    This  is  the  fovorite  for-  unspecified  time  and  in  no  specified  commodity, 

mala.     It  is  one  which  is  taking,  it  is  one  but  because  they  had  the  quality  of  being  fiill 

which  is  best  calculated  to  mislead  the  super-  legal  tender  for  all  obligations.    Unlimited  le- 

ficial  thinker;  consequently  we  find  all  through  gal  tender  in  any  commodity,  I  care  not  what 

the  coantry  the  demand,  'Make  the  dollar  in  it  is,  gives  it  a  certain  and  positive  additional 

silver  equal  to  the  dollar  in  gold,  and  we  are  value.    That  is  seen  in  the  greenback,  which, 

for  it,  but  we  cannot  agree  to  a  dollar  which  although  payable  in  coin  and  a  legal  tender 

is  worth  less  than  a  dollar  in  gold.'  except  for  customs  and  interest,  has  not  at- 

*'  My  friend  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Eaton)  tained  the  value  in  the  market  of  full  legal* 

adds  another  point  to  that  argument  by  asking  tender  notes  beoaase  it  is  not  a  legal  tender 
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for  all  does.    The  tabsidiarj  coin  about  which  tht  smme  At  tn/  United  6tat«t  eoinaee  n^t  «r  atMy 

80  raoch  has  been  said  has  demonstrated  the  office,  to  be  coined  into  inch  dolUr.  for  his  bendU, 

effect  of  legal  ^nder  still  more  clearly  and  on-  rdSptltTfSr1r.|?tnX'^^^^^            '^^ 

equivocally.    Being  a  legal  tender  tor  a  limited  Sio.  S.  All  aou  and  parts  of  acu  in«)nsiatent  with 

amount,  for  sums  of  $5,  it  is  jet  invested  with  the  proviaiona  of  thia  act  are  repealed, 

a  ▼ioarions  value  which  it  would  not  otherwise  -,,             j       i.     *  ^i.    o      ^                 *  , 

possess  as  compared  with  sUver  bullion  and  aa  ,   The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  as  fol- 

compared  with  the  trade  doUar :  And  although  1<>^«  •  ^^/H'®  ^«  ^""F^    contract,"  in  the  first 

the  one  contains  420  grains  and  the  other  884  ^}'P'^  ^^^%  <>^'  '^^  r^?"^  "provided  by  " 

and  a  fraction,  yet  in  the  markets  to^y  the  «J?^  "f^^^  V"  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  expressly 

hitter  sells  f ol-  a  half  cent  more.    I  thiik  it  f  >P?^^^  "^  ^^  J  *^^  «^7^,^  out  all  of  section 

needs  nothing  beyond  these  examples  to  show  ^//^  ^^t  '^^'^    contract."  and  m  lieu  there- 

the  immense  addition  to  the  value  of  any  com-  ^^  ^^^^  ^«  following : 

modity  effected  by  making  it  a  legal  tender.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry  ta  authorised 

**  If  the  mere  promise  of  the  Government  to  snd  directed  to  purohaae,  from  time  to  time,  aUver 

limited  legal  tender  will  invest  a  mere  piece  of  mUlion  dollar«»  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  aame 

rag  or  paper  with  a  value  which  now  approx-  to  be  coined  monthly,  aa  fast  aa  ao  purohaaed,  into 

imates  so  closely  to  that  of  gold,  how  can  it  "uoh  doUara ;  and  a  anm  anffioieot  to  carry  out  the 

be  urged  that  the  imprint  of  the  Government  foregoing  nrovUion  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropri- 

^iT'' ''titr^J^ h '''' r^rT'j^^'^,  jfeirssn.;? Xrr':^i^:^':':^^i 

to^ay,  without  snch  stamp,  and  in  the  face  of  fVom  this  coinage  ahali  be  aooonnted  for  and  paid 

all  the  pernicious  and  adverse  legislation  of  into  the  Treaanry,  aa  provided  under  existing  laws, 

which  it  has  been  the  victim,  by  this  nation  rehitive  to  the  aubsiddary  coinage:  Providti,  That 

an<1  nf  hAr  njitlnTia  AAlla  nnw  ftt  Afirht-  tmp  rAnt.  the  amount  of  money,  at  any  one  time,  mveated  m 

5?.l?n«f  K^U  5- ^f  !^^^       ♦!!  o  JSi  Sflf  ♦  W  »"°»^  «*^^«'  l>"ll»o°»  exclualv/  of  such  resulting  coin, 

discount,  how  is  it  possible  to  assert  t*at  that  ,^^11  not  exceed  ^,000,000 :  And  provided  jinheP, 

com  will  not  be  largely  appreciated  in  value  if  That  nothing  in  thia  act  ahaU  be  construed  to  au- 
made  a  legal  tender  for  ail  debts,  publio  and  thorise  the  payment  in  ailver  of  certifioatea  of  de- 
private?  Now,  as  my  friend  from  Oonneo-  Ppaltiaaued  under  the  provisiooa  of  section  aw  of 
ticut  said  the  other  day,  »I  pause  for  a  re-  the  Bevised  Statutes. 

P'i;^              ,       ,                 ,      ,  X    V  Also,  after  section  1  insert  the  following  ad- 

The  amendments  were   ordered  to  be  en-  ^tional  sections : 

grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tWrd  time.  „         «..,.,     ^      ,                 ^  , . 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time  by  its  tide.  .8^/  ^-^That  immedjately  after  the  passage  of  this 

Tk^  T>..^^:»»  nm^^..  utu^  ^n^t^n  u  ^«  ^^^  ^he  President  shall  invite  the  governments  of 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "The  question  is  on  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called, 

the  passage  of  the  bill.  and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  he  mav  deem 

The  result  was  announced,  as  follows:  advisable,  to  join  the  United  Statea  in  a  conference, 

^         .,           ....         .                  -n  .1       -n    «-  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and  ailver, 

o  "^—Messrs.  Allison,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Beck,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  internationally,  the 

BooUi,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  use  of  buneUllic  money,  and  securing  llxity  of  rela- 

of  Wisconsin,  Chiiree,  Cookrell,   Coke.  Conover,  tive  value  between  those  metals;  such  conference 

Dans  01  Illinois,  Oavu  of  Wert  Vlrrinla,  DennU,  to  be  held  at  such  pUoe,  In  Europe  or  in  the  United 


>^  vvru«79  ^/wi«^i»ua,  ^iiuKH,  «.*i*v»» vwi*,  «»v^^«wi/,  ^vemments  joining  in  tne  same,  wnenever  tne  gov- 

MoDonald,  McMillan.  Matthe we,  Maxey,  Merrimon,  emments  so  invited,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  have 

Morgan,  Ogleaby,  Paddock,  Plumb,  Baulabury.  Sann-  signified  their  willingness  to  unite  In  the  same. 

ders,8penMr,  Teller,  Thurman,  Voorhaes,  Wallace,  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

Windom,  Wither8--tf.                                ,  «,  .  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  three  commissioners, 

Nats— Mewrs.  Anthony,  Bamura,  Bayard,  Blaine,  ^ho  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf  of  the 

Burnside,  Christiancy,  Conkhn^,  Dawos,  Edmunds,  United  States,  and  shall  report  the  doings  thereof 

Hamlin,  Uo^r,Keraan,  Lamar,  McPherson,  Mitchell,  to  the  President,  who  ahafi  transmit  the  same  to 

Homll,    Bftudolph,   Rollins,    Sargent,   Wadleigb,  Congross. 

Whyta— 21.              „    ,      „          „     .     ttmi  «  8*^d  commissioners  shall  each  receive  the  anm  of 

ABSKTr— Messrs.  Butler,  Eaton,  Hams,  liiU,  Pat-  $9,500,  and  their  reaaonable  expenses,  to  be  approved 

terson.  Ransom,  Sharon— 7.  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  amount  necessa- 

17  to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses  is  hereby 

In  the  House,  on  February  2l8t,  the  amend-  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  tne  Treasury  not 

ments  of  the  Senate  were  considered.  otherwise  appropriate^                 ^       .u  -e    j  v  • 

omT  il'11       ^^"""J  " «*v  w*t3iv*«i vx*.  g^  g   rpjj^^        holder  of  the  coin  authorised  b> 

The  bill  was  read,  as  foUows :  this  act  may  depoait  the  aame  with  the  Treasurer  01 

A  U  4naeUd,  tie,.  That  there  ahall  be  coined,  at  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums 

the  several  minu  of  the  United  SUtes,  silver  dollara  not  less  than  $10  and  receive  therefor  certifloates  of 

of  the  weijf  ht  of  412*  grains  troy  of  standard  silver,  not  less  than  $10  each,  corresponding  with  the  de- 

a«  provided  In  the  act  of  January  18, 1837,  on  which  nomlnatione  of  the  United  States  notes.    The  00m 

shall  be  the  devices  and  superscriptions  provided  by  deposited  for  or  representing  the  certificates  shall  be 

aaid  act ;  which  coins,  togSher  with  all  silver  dof-  reUined  in  the  Treasury  for  the  pavment  of  the  same 

Ura  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  Statea  of  like  <>«  demand.    Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  for 

weight  and  flneneaa,  shaU  be  a  legal  tender,  at  their  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and,  when  ao 

nominal  value,  for  all  debU  and  does,  public  and  received,  may  be  reissued, 

private,  eXv^pt  where  otherwise  provided  by  con-  .,                 ,  .,     ...,    .          j       #  11^...-. 

bact ;  i!ad  anj  owner  of  sUver  buUion  may  depoait  ^^^1  ^^^^^  '^«  ^iwe  to  read  as  follows- 
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An  ftot  to  anthoriie  the  ooiiuge  of  the  standard  ail-  question  at  this  late  dar  of  the  session  irhether 

Ter  dollar  and  to  restore  ita  legal-tender  character.  ^^  ^^  to  take  this  bill  or  whether  a  determi- 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said :   "  I  pro-  nation  to  disagree  with  tJie  Senate  shall  defeat 

pose,  Mr.  Speaker,  with   the   leave  of   the  the  legislation  upon  this  subject. 

House,  to  give  the  reason  why  I  think  it  is  not  "  I  do  not  like  this  bill.    It  is  not  what  the 

well  to  concur  in  che  Senate  amendments.    I  country  expects.    But  I  am  in  favor  of  taking 

cannot  discuss  the  bill  in  five  minutes,  but  I  this  now  as  making  one  step  in  the  right  di- 

oan  say  to  the  House  in  that  time  that  it  is  not  rection.    But  I  give  notice  here  and  now  that 

aocor^g  to  its  dignity,  not  according  to  the  this  war  shall  never  cease  so  long  as  I  have  a 

proprieties  of  legislation,  not  according  to  the  voice  in  this  Congress,  until  the  rights  of  the 

conduct  in  which  an  American  Congress  should  people  are  fully  restored,  and  the  sSver  dollar 

carry  on  its  business,  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  shall  take  its  place  alongside  the  gold  dollar, 

importance  without  a  single  word  of  discus-  Meanwhile,  let  us  take  what  we  have,  and 

sion ;   and  I  myself  would  endorse  a  veto  of  supplement  it  immediately  on  appropriation 

the  President  of  the  United  States  if  he  should  bills ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  that,  I  am  in  favor 

send  it  back  here  and  say,  '  This  House  origi-  of  issuing  paper  money  enough  to  stuff  down 

nated  it ;  they  have  not  given  me  one  word  to  the  bondholders  until  Uiey  are  sick, 

direct  my  judgment  or  inform  my  conscience.'  ^*  I  say  I  protest  against  this  bill  while  I  vote 

I  think  ttiat  we  should  do  what  we  do  like  for  it  under  that  protest     I  want,  in  this 

men,  and  not  grab  at  what  may  be  given  to  us  House,  to  give  notice  and  the  understanding  to 

at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  as  though  we  go  forth  that  this  is  no  compromise  and  no 

of  the  House,  which  originates  revenue  meas-  settlement.    It  is  not  what  the  country  expects 

nres  and  controls  the  appropriations  of  the  or  desires ;  but  we  vote  for  it  now  to  secure 

country,  are  to  take  what  they  send  us  as  what  we  can  at  this  time,  intending  to  continue 

though  it  were  a  good  gift  of  God,  without  a  the  necessary  lesialation   hereafter.      If  we 

question.  amend  it  now  and  send  it  back  to  the  Senate, 

**I  desire  to  bave  this  measure  discussed,  and  they  discuss  it  three  or  four  months  longer, 

and  the  trouble  with  the  friends  of  the  bill —  as  they  might  do,  they  defeat  that  legislation, 

for  we  are  here  in  a  two-thirds  majority —  It  is  true  policy  to  take  this.    It  restores  the 

seems  to  be  we  shall  lose  it  if  we  discuss  it.  silver  dollar,  makes  it  a  legal  tender,  and  com- 

Are  they  so  afraid  ?    Furthermore,  it  is  said  pels  the  coining  of  (2,000,000  a  month,  up  to 

we  are  to  take  this  or  nothing.  Why,  we  have  the  capacity  of  the  liiint.    I  say,  pass  the  bill 

this  bill  always  in  our  power.    We  can  amend  and  let  us  then  get  up  a  firee-coinage  bill  and 

it  as  much  as  we  please ;  send  it  over  to  the  pass  that  also." 

other  end  of  the  Capitol,  where  our  friends  Mr.  Ewing.  of  Ohio,  said:  ''Mr.  Speaker, 

are  in  a  two-thirds  maiority.    If  our  friends  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

think  at  any  time  the  bul  is  in  danger  we  can  demand  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  old  silver 

recede  from  our  opposition  to  those  amend-  dollar  with  which  to  pav  their  debts  and  con* 

ments  and  then  take  this  bill  at  all  times.    But  duct  their  business.    They  demand,  in  short, 

under  the  circumstances,  I  pray*  genUemen,  we  the  itattu  quo  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  from 

shall  not  show  such  fear  of  this  great  measure  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  down  to  the 

that  we  are  not  willing  to  decliu*e  our  send-  furtive  and  rascally  acts  of  demonetization  in 

ments  to  the  country  and  give  the  reasons  for  1878-74.    They  are  entitled  to  have  that  de- 

the  faith  that  is  in  us.    For  one,  I  shall  ask  the  mand  heeded  by  their  representatives.    This 

House,  whether  this  bill  passes  in  this  way  or  House  should  at  least  make  a  determined  effort 

another,  at  some  time  to  give  me  an  oppor-  to  secure  it.    But  if,  in  a  faint,  half-hearted 

tunity  to  explain  to  my  constituents,  who  are  way,  we  accept  without  a  struggle  a  delusive 

not  clamoring  for  this  bill  by  any  manner  of  compromise — without  even  asking  a  committee 

means — to  explain  to  my  constituents  why  I  of  conference— we  will  wrong  ourselves  and 

vote  for  the  bill.    At  the  present  I  think  it  is  the  people.    By  standing  firmly  for  the  whole 

a  wrong  done  to  every  gentleman  situated  as  I  right  we  will  get  it  now,  I  think ;  and  if  we 

am,  or  otherwise,  if  he  has  not  had  that  privi-  fail,  a  tempest  of  popular  indignation,  which 

lege  and  never  has  had,  and,  if  the  President  no  officer  of  the  Government  can  withstand, 

signs  the  bill,  never  can  have  it.^'  will  right  the  wrong,  and  riffht  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  said :  ''  Mr.  Speaker,  ''  Mr.  Speaker,  see  how  tne  Bland  bill  bas 

in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  I  had  the  honor  been  perverted  by  the  Senate  amendments  A*om 

as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  its  original  beneficent  purpose  and  effect.    Our 

Mining,  to  introduce  a  bill  similar  to  this  one.  bill  declared  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.    In 

That  bill  passed  this  House  and  went  to  the  Professor  Linderman*s  testimony  before  tlie 

Senate ;  but  the  Senate  did  not  even  give  it  a  Coinage  Committee,  he  says  that  with  our 

passing  notice.    At  this  session  this  bill  was  mints  open  we  would  get  fifteen  millions  a 

introduced  and  passed  under  a  suspension  of  year  from  Mexico  and  three  millions  from 

the  rules  some  three  months  ago  and  went  to  South  America.    This,  added  to  our  own  pro- 

the  Senate,  and  they  have  been  debating  it  duct,  would  enable  ns  to  coin  cdlver  dollars  at 

there  ever  since  and  send   it   back  in  this  the  rate  of  al$out  sixty  millions  a  year.    This 

amended  and  mutilated  form.     It  is  now  a  would  call  for  a  reopening  of  the  Neiv  Orleans 
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and  OhtrlottesTHle  mints  and  the  enlargement  As  I  hare  not  been  permitted  to  say  anything 

of  the  capacity  of  the  mints  now  coining ;  but  on  this  qnestioD,  I  wish  to  ask  will  it  be  in 

the  expense  of  such  preparation  woald  l^  com-  order  for  me  to  say  I  approve  the  amendment 

paratively  trifling.    This  bill  shats  oat  silver  offered    by  the  gentleman   from  Ohio  (Mr. 

from  abroad,  expels  from  our  shores  one  half  Eeifer)?  ** 

of  the  product  of  oar  own  mines,  and  gives  as  The  Speaker  pro  tempore:  '^  The  remark  of 
bat  twenty-fonr  millions  a  year,  except  by  tlie  the  gentleman  is  not  in  order.  Does  the  gen- 
grace  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary,  the  tleman  from  Georgia  yield  f  " 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  silver  dollar.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia:  "I  prefer  the 
How  absard  is  the  pretense  of  restoring  silver  Senate  amendments  in  some  respects  to  the 
as  a  legal  tender  for  pablic  and  private  debts  original  bill.  I  did  not  like  the  free-coinage 
when,  by  the  same  act,  we  perpetaate  a  de-  featare  in  the  original  bill.  The  amendment 
monetization  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  metal  of  that  featare  I  approve.  The  other  amend- 
to  pay  them  1  And  to  crown  the  absurdity  ments,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like ;  hot  not  a 
we  make  a  hu*ge  and  indefinite  appropriation  single  one  of  them  is  of  sach  a  character  that 
to  enable  the  l^resident  to  select  and  send  a  I  would  forfeit  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  ao- 
commission  of  anti-silver  men  to  Europe  to  count  of  them — ^not  one. 
pipe-lay  with  our  foreign  creditors  for  a  revo-  ^^  The  great  object  that  I  had  in  view,  and 
cation  of  even  this  small  concession  to  the  rights  that  I  think  the  minority  of  the  Uouse  had  in 
of  the  people.  view,  is  accomplished  by  tikis  bill ;  that  is,  the 
*^  But  these  are  not  all  the  repulsive  features  double  standard  of  value  by  it  is  to  be  re^stab- 
of  these  amendments.  The  country  is  in  an  lished  in  this  country.  By  it  the  dollar  of  the 
agony  of  business  distress,  and  looks  for  some  fathers  is  restored,  by  it  silver  is  made  money, 
relief  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the  currency.  That  is  the  great  object  I  had  in  view.  We 
The  House  bill  authorized  not  only  unlimited  can  easily,  if  a  majority  of  this  House  shall 
coinage,  but  coinage  €A  silver  bullion  owned  by  hereafter  think  wise  to  do  so,  supplement  the 
citizens  for  immediate  use  in  business.  This  bill  in  any  way  we  please.  I  shall  vote  for  all 
bill  authorizes  no  coinage  except  for  the  Gov-  these  Senate  amendments,  lest  we  hazard  the 
emment  Two  millions  of  silver  buUion  per  great  important  principle  established  in  the 
month  are  to  be  bought  by  the  Secretary  of  bill.  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  now  ask  the 
the  Treasury.    How  will  he  buy  it?   There  are  previous  question.*' 

no  surplus  revenues.    But  the  resumption  law  The  question  was  upon  concurring  in  the 

authonzes  the  issue  of  bonds  to  prepare  for  re-  first  amendment  of  the  Senate,  to  strike  out  in 

sumption.    Under  that  law  only  can  he  make  line  12  of  the  first  section  the  words  "  provided 

the  purchase,  and  only  by  the  issue  of  bonds;  bv  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  **  expressly  stip- 

thus  saddling  the  people  with  at  least  two  mU-  ulated  in  the  contract " ;  so  that  it  will  read : 

lions  per  month  of  new  bonded  debt    And  Whioh  ooins,  toffetber  with  all  silver  dollars  here- 

when  silver  bullion  is  so  bought  the  resump-  tofore  coined  by  the  United  Statesof  like  weight  and 

tion  act  under  which  he  will  issue  the  bonds  fineness,  •hall  be  a  leeal  tender  at  their  nominal 

requires  that  the  resulting  coin  must  be  hoard-  ^•^"^  ^  ^  ^^^  *?**  ^"••'  P^*'^*^  !l^\  P"T*f*'  "* 

T*'  ^w    >n             *«»«*«"*6  ^"*  »**«ai»  w  uv»i«  ^^  where  otherwise  expressly  atipalated  in  the 

edm  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  green-  oontraot. 

backs.  Thus  this  bill,  instead  of  giving  the  -.  ..  ^  ^  ^i  .  s 
people  more  currency,  gives  them  only  more  ,,  T"®  question  was  put;  and  on  a  division 
bonded  debt.  Instead  of  being  a  bill  to  relieve  there  were— ayes  176,  noes  62. 
them  from  the  terrible  effects  of  contraction  ^  T,?«  ^«^  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  to 
and  resumption,  it  refinforces  the  resumption  ^'^''tn^'*^  ??  *i^!  the  word  "contract"  m 
scheme  and  encourages  its  promoters  to  stand  "°^.^2  f«  **^®  ^"J,  »octton,  down  to  and  in- 
firm and  resist  all  efforts  to  repeal  it  duding  the  word  "  laws,"  as  f oUows : 

"  We  are  told,  *  Get  this  mucn  now,  and  then  And  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the 

get  the  rest  by  a  new  bUl.'    Sir,  if  the  friends  •!?•  f  f^^  F''!h^.®*'**t  T^^J^^l  ^k  "?/ 

*#  AIL     *^~*,  ^  "    ''7  .Yv          "'.        Z  *',"""  office,  to  be  oolned  Into  saoh  dollars  for  his  benefit, 

of  the  people  accept  this  as  a  triumph,  a  long  „pon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  gold  bullion 
truce  on  this  question  will  follow.  If  the  ene-  is  deposited  for  coinage  under  existing  laws. 
miesof  sUverwai  not  remonetize  it  now,  when  ^^^  ^  j^^^^  hi  lieu  thereof  as  follows: 
popular  excitement  is  great,  will  they  do  it  .  j  ..u  «  _^  -*  .v  m_  .  .u  _s  j 
after  it  has  been  allayed  by  a  vaunted  triumph  ?  4^^J^*  SecreUry  of  the  TreMoiy  is  authorked 
XT  •  ^v  *'^^",?^"*/7**  Y\T  '"**"*'^~ .  %■  *^Ti,  snd  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  siWer 
.  \"^  V  ^^  ^  ^  another  inch  until  bnlUon,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than 
it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  by  sad  expe-  two  million  dollars*  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than 
rience  that  the  amendments  to  this  bill  are  in  four  million  dollars'  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the 
fact  a  fresh  triumph  of  the  wrong  over  the  •««»•  to  be  coined  monthly,  aa  fast  as  so  purchased, 
■•:<»ii4-  ^#  ♦!»«  ^^»i«.  .«^»^.  ««.^-  Ju/v  «.«w^.vi^  iuto  such  dollars :  and  a  sum  somcient  to  carry  out 
right,  of  the  money  power  over  the  people.  ^^  foregoing  provision,  of  this  act  is  hereby  appro- 
inen,  ii  the  masses  are  not  worn  out  in  their  priated  oat  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
struggles  to  control  their  own  Government,  a  wise  appropriated.  And  any  gain  or  seigniorafre 
new  agitation  will  follow,  and  a  new  Congress,  rising  nt>m  this  coinage  shall  be  aooonnted  for  and 

paid  into  the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existiuff 

coinaffe:  JVotidta^ 
one  time,  invested 
of  such  resulting 

Vot.  xvui. — 11    A 
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coin,  shall  not  exceed  15,000,000;  And  provided  fttr-  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  with  the  objections 
thm-  That  nothmg  in  this  «st  ahall  he  construed  to  of  the  President  as  f oUows : 
authorize  the  payment  in  silver  of  ceroncates  of  de- 
posit issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  254  of  m  *x^  rr         ^  z>           j^* 
the  Be  vised  SUtutes.  To  Che  ffaust  of  B^prtaefUatwet  : 

mv            .£              J.  •.             m  n  After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  House 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows :  bill  No.  10«8,  entiUed  *»  An  act  to  authorize  the  coin- 

TsjL»— Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrich,   Bacon,  Baglejr,  age  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its 

John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker,  Ballou,  Banning,  legaNtender  character,'*  I  feel  compelled  to  retnm  it 

Bayne,  Beebe,  Benedict,  BicknelL  Bisbee.  Blair,  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves,  in  which  it  origi- 

Bland,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Briggs.  Browne,  nated,  with  my  ol^jeotions  to  its  passage. 

Buokner,  Bandy,  Burchard,  Burdick,  Cabell,  Cain,  Holding  the  opinion,  which  I  expressed  in  my 

Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Candler,  Caswell,  CUflin,  annual  message,  that  "neither  the  interests  of  the 

Alvah  A.  Ckrk,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Bush  Clark,  Government  nor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Clymer,  Cole,  Collins,  Conger,  Cook,  Covert,  Jacob  would  be  promoted  by  disparagini;  silver  as  one  of 

D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Cravens,  Cummings,  Cutler,  Dan-  the  two  precious  metala  which  furnish  Uie  coinage 

ford,  Davidson,  Horace  Davis.  Joseph  J.  Davis,  of  the  world,  and  that  legislation  which  looks  to 

Deering,  Denison,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Douglas,  Dun-  maintaining  the  volume  of  mtrinsic  money  to  as  full 

nell,  Dwight,  Eames,  Eden,  Eickiioff,  Ellsworth,  a  measure  of  both  metals  as  their  relative  commer- 

Errett,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans,  Field,  cial  values  will  permit  would  be  neither  unjust  nor 

Finley,  Forney,  Fort,  Foster,  Freeman,  Frye,  Fuller,  inexpedient,"  it  haa  been  my  earnest  desire  to  oon- 

Oarfield,  Garth^ibson,  Glover,  Goode,  Hale,  Hanna,  cur  with  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  such  meaaures 

Hardenbergh,  Harmer,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Hart,  to  increase  the  silver  coinage  of  the  couotiT  as  would 

Hartridge.  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hayes.  Hazelton,  Hen-  not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  either  public 

dee,  Henderson,  Henry,  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  or  private,  nor  injuriously  affect  the  public  credit. 

Hubbell,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Humphrey,  Hungerford,  It  is  only  upon  the  conviction  that  this  bill  does  not 

Ittner,  James,  Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  John  meet  these  essential  requirements  that  I  feel  it  my 

S.  Joues,  Jorgeneen,  Joyce,  Keifer,  Kelley,  Kenna,  dutv  to  withhold  from  it  my  approval. 

Ketcham,  KiUinger,  Enapp,  Landers,  Lapbam,  La-  My  present  of&oial  dut^  as  to  this  bill  permits  coly 

throp,  Leonard,  Ligon,  landsey,  Lorizig,  Maokey,  An  attention  to  the  specific  objections  to  its  passaite 

Marsh,  Martin,  McCook,  McGowan,  McKinley.  Mo-  which  seem  to  me  so  important  as  to  justify  me  in 

»»  1    _   ^,^    ,*    ,-^...1   ,1    ,, ^, «/  _  .  asking  fh)m  the  wisdom  and  dutv  of  Congress  that 

^._xL  .^  oonaideration  of  the  bill  for  which  the  Con- 
haa,  in  such  cases,  provided. 


BOO, 


Sapp,  Sayler,  Schleicher,  Sexton,  Shallenberjrer,  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where 
Singleton,  Sinniokson,  Smalls,  Southard,  Starin,  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  It 
Stenger,  Stephens,  Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  ie  well  known  that  the  market  value  of  that  number 
C.  Stone.  Strait,  Thompson,  Thomburgh,  Amos  of  grains  of  standard  silver  during  the  past  year  has 
Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend,  B.  W.  Townshend,  heen  ft-om  ninety  to  ninetv-two  cents  as  compared 
Tucker,  Tumey,  Van  Vorhes^addell JJfait,  Walk-  with  the  standard  gold  dollar.  Thus  the  silver 
er,  Walsh,  Ward,  Warner,  Watson,  Welch,  Harry  dollar,  authorized  by  this  bill,  is  worth  8  to  10  per 
White,  Michael  D.  White,  A.  S.  Williams,  Andrew  cent,  less  than  it  purports  to  be  worth,  and  is  made 
Williams,  C.  G.  Williams,  James  Williams,  Jere.  N.  a  legal  tender  for  debts  contracted  when  the  law  did 
Williams,  Richard  Williams,  Willits,  Wilson,  Wren,  not  recognize  such  coins  as  lawM  money. 
Wright,  Teates— 208.  The  right  to  pay  duties  in  silver  or  in  certiflcatea 
Nats— Messrs.  Aoklen,  Atkins,  Bell.  Blackburn,  for  silver  deposits  will,  when  they  are  issued  in  suf- 
Bliss,  Blount,  Boone,  Bouck,  Brafrg,  Bright,  Brog-  flcient  amount  to  ciroulate,  put  an  end  to  the  receipt 
den.  Butler,  John  W.  Caldwell,  Cannon,  Carlisle,  of  revenue  in  gold,  and  thus  compel  the  pavment  of 
Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Cobb,  silver  for  both  the  principal  and  interest  o!  the  pub- 
Samuel  S.  Cox,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Elam,  Ellis,  lie  debt.  $1,148,498,400  of  the  bonded  debt,  now 
John  H.  Evins,  Ewing,  Franklin,  Gause,  Giddings,  outstanding,  was  issued  prior  to  February,  1878, 


Manning,  MoEenzie,  MUls,  Morgan,  Morse,  Mul«  funded  debt  has  been  issued  since  February,  1878, 
drow.  Muller,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Pndemore,  Bea,  when  gold  alone  was  the  coin  for  which  the  bonds 
Keagan,  Biddle,  Bobbins,  Bobertson,  Scales,  Shel-    w^ere  sold,  and  gold  alone  was  the  coin  in  which 


Not  Vornio— Messrs.  Banks,  Bridges,  W.    P.  gold  when  silver  had  greatly  depreciated,  end  when 

Caldwell,   Durham,    Felton,    Gardner,    Keightley,  no  one  would  have  bought  them  if  it  had  been  un- 

Lockwood,  Maish,  Mayhara,  Amerieus  V.  Kice,  A.  derstood  that  they  would  be  paid  in  silver.    The 

Herr  Smith,  William  £.  Smith,  Swaun,  Tipton,  Ben-  sum  of  $226,000,000  of  these  bonds  has  been  sold 

jamin  A.  Willis,  Young — 17.  during  my  administration  for  gold  coin,  and  the 

United  States  received  the  benefit  of  these  sales  by 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  four  per  cent. 

The  next  amendment  was  to  insert  as  a  new  During  the  progress  of  these  sales  a  doubt  was  sog- 

section  the  invitation  to  European  govern-  g«Bte<f  as  to  the  coin  in  which  payment  of  these 

«v.A»4.. .    •»ru:^i>  «n.«-   ^r^T^^r^'^r.A   [«     «^«a  1  oA  bouds  would  bc  msdc.    The  public  announcement 

ments ;   which  was  concurred  m—yew  196,  ^^  thereupon  authorized  that  it  was  "  not  to  be 

nays  71.    Ihe  other  amendments  of  the  senate  anticipated  that  any  future  legislation  of  Congress 

were  then  concurred  in.  or  any  action  of  any  department  of  the  Government 

woula  sanction  or  tolerate  the  redemption  of  the 

T     .•,      a      i.          -n  v            ftOi.'L   J.I.    Tfc_    •  principal  of  these  bonds,  or  the  payment  of  the  in- 

In  the  Senate,  on  Febmary  28th,  the  Presi-  tereat  thereon,  in  coin  of  less  value  than  the  ooin 

dent  pro  tempore  presented  the  bill  for  the  authorized  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
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bond*.  b«tnfr  th«  ooin  ezAOted  by  the  Government  voted  in  its  favor,  the  bill  has  passed  and  bo- 

in  exohaoge  for  the  eame.'*  come  a  law." 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  will  be  justly  regarded  as 

a  grave  breaoh  of  the  publio  faitn  to  uadertake  to  -     ,,                j      .    ^i.    tt             ^            j. 

pay  these  bonds,  principal  or  interest,  in  silver  coin  On  the  same  day  in  the  4oase,  after  reading 

worth  in  the  market  less  than  the  coin  received  for  the  message,  the  Speaker  said :  *'  The  question 

them.    It  is  said  that  the  silver  dollar  made  a  le^l  before  the  House  is,  *  Will  the  House  on  re- 

^^^?J}^  ^^^  I'^ii'^^  *i5^f  n'*  ^PK*'^''^''  ^  ^'i?*'''  consideration  agree  to  pass  the  bill  t » " 

went  m  value  to  the  gold  dollar.    Many  supporters  ^.    a*«..v««      ^#  n™.^«.     «  tt^^«   ♦!.**  t 

of  the  biU  believe  thi?,  and  would  not  justify  an  at-  ^^^  Stephens,  of  Georgia:        Upon  that  I 

tempt  to  pay  debts,  either  public  or  private,  in  coin  move  the  previous  question." 

of  inferior  value  to  the  money  of  the  world.    The  The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 

capital  defect  of  the  bill  is  that  it  contains  no  pro-  main  question  ordered. 

vision  protecting  from  iu  operaUon  pre«xi»tinf  debts  The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 

in  case  the  coinage  which  it  creales  shall  continue  to  \i«voMwi*  it  ao  m»i^«7u,  oo  xwwifo 

be  of  less  value  than  that  which  was  the  sole  legal  Tsas — ^Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrioh,  Atkins,  John  H. 

tender  when  they  were  contracted.    If  it  is  now  Baker,  Banning,  Bavne,  Bell,  Benedict,  Bioknell, 


oommeroial  valu«  than  any  dollar,  whether  of  gold  ler,  John  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Calkins, 

or  paper,  which  is  now  lawful  money  in  this  conn-  Candler,  Cannon.  Carlisle,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  Clark 

try,  such  measure,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned,  will,  of  Missouri,  Busn  Clark,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Cly- 

in  the  Judgment  of  mankind,  be  an  act  of  bad  faith,  mer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Conger,  Cook,  Jacob   li.  Cox, 

As  to  all  (Mbts  heretofore  contracted,  the  silver  dol-  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cravens,   Crittenden,   Culberson, 

lar  should  be  mad«  a  legal  tender  only  at  its  market  Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford.  Davidson.  Joseph  J. 

value.    The  standard  of  value  should  not  be  changed  Davis,  Deerinff,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Dunnell,  Durham, 

without  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  contract.  Eden,  Elam,  Ellis,  Errett,  James  L.  Evans,  John  H. 

National  promisee  should  be  kept  with  unflinching  Evins.  Ewing,  Felton,  Finle^.  Forney,  Fort,  Foster, 

fidelity.    There  is*  no  power  to  compel  a  nation  to  Franklin.  Fuller,  Garth,   Giadings,  Glover^  Goode, 

pay  its  just  debts.    Its  credit  depends  on  its  honor.  Qunter,  UamilR>n,  Hanna,  Henry  K.  Hams,  John 

Tne  nation  owes  what  it  has  led  or  allowed  its  oredi-  T.  Harris^  Harrison,  Hartridge^  Hartzell,  Haskell, 

tors  to  expect.    I  cannot  approve  a 

judgment  authorizes  the  violation 

tions.    The  obligation  of  the  public  fiiith  transcends  pbrey, 

all  questions  of  proflt  or  publio  advantage.  Its  un-  John  6.  Jones,  Kelghtley,  Kelley,  Eenna,  Knapp,' 
questionable  muntenance  is  the  diotate  as  well  of  Knott,  Landers,  Lathrop,  Ligon,  Luttroll,  Lynde, 
toe  highest  expediency  as  of  the  most  neoessaiy  Maokey,  Manning,  Marsh,  Mayham,  McGowan,  Mo- 
duty,  and  should  ever  be  oarefhlly  guarded  by  the  Kenzie.  MoKinlev,  McMahon,  Metcalfe.  Mills,  Mit- 
Executive,  by  Congress,  and  by  the  people.  obeli.  Money,  Monroe,   Morgan,   Mulorow,   rTeal, 


defraud  no  man.   A  currency  worth  less  than  it  pur-  Riddle,   Bobbixis,   Boberts,   Kobertsoii,   Milton  S. 

porta  to  be  worth  will  in  the  end  defraud  not  only  Bobinson.  Byan,  Sampson.  Sapp,  Sayler,   Scales, 

creditors,  but  all  who  are  engaged  in  legitimate  Sexton,  Snallenbergor,  Bheliey,  bingleton,  Slemons, 

business,  and  none  more  surelv  than  those  who  are  Smalls,  William  E.  Smith,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele, 

dependent  on  their  daily  labor   for   their  daily  Stephens,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait, 

brevL                                              B.  B.  HAYES.  Thompson,   Thomburffb,   Throckmorton,   Tipton, 

SzaouTZVS  Mahbiov,  Ftbntary  28, 1878.  Amos  Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend,  B.  W.  Towns- 

hend.  Tucker,  Turner,  Tumey,  Vance,  Van  Vorhes, 

The  President  ofottfrnpor^.-    "  The  question  J¥.»?^e"v.^^«>'»    vi^}f\  ^^^^h,  ^^  ^^^» 

"rl^^S*^®^^ '^"^  *^^^  5  ®/^^'-  „   t         „  bert  S.  Willis,   Willits,   Wilson,  WreH,  Wnght, 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  rolL  Testes,  and  Young— 196. 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows :  ,  Nats— Messx^TBacos,  Bagley,  William  H.  Baker, 

_,          .-           .  „,         T»  f,       «    ,_  T»          r*.   *  Ballon,  Banks,  Beebe,  Blsbee,  Blair,  Bliss,  Briggs, 

TiAS—MMSrt.  Allison,  Bailey,  Beck.  Bru<^^  Chaf-  Cain,  6amp,  Campbell,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  Covert, 

>V,^»hnois,  Dar  Crapo,   Honwe  Davis,_Deni8on,  I) wight,  Eames, 

"eld.  Freeman,  Frye,  Gar- 
mbergh,  Harmer,  Benj,  W. 

Howe.  IngilU,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Florid*.  Jones  of  Harris,  Hart!  Henaee,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  Hun- 

Nevada,  Kellogf ,  Kirkwood,  MoCreery,  McDonald,  gerford,  James,  Frank  Jones,  Joyce,  Ketcham,  Latf- 

McMiUan,  Matthews,  Maxey,Merrmion,Moiyan,  \,^  Lindsey,  Lockwood,  Loring,  McCook,  Morse, 

Paddock,  Patterson,  Plumb,  Saulsbury,  Saunders,  Muller,  Norcross,  O^NeiU,  Overton,  Potter,  Powers, 

Spencer,  Teller,  Thurman,  Voorhees,  WaUace,  Win-  Pagh,  Eeed,  William  W.  Bice,  George  D.  Bobinson, 

dom,  and  Withers--46.                   ,    „,  .        «    ,  Boss,  Schleicher,  Sinnlckson.  A. He rr  Smitb^Starin, 

Nats— Messrs.  Bornnm,  Bayard,  Blame,  Butler,  Stenger,  Stewart,  Veeder,  Ward,  Wamer,_Watson, 

Conkhnff,  Dawes,  Eaton,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Kernan,  a.  S.  WUlUme,  Andrew  WUliams,  James  Williams, 

Lamar,  McPherson,   Mitchell,   Mornll,  Bandolph,  Benj.  A.  WiUis,  and  Wood— 78. 

Bollina,  Sargent,  Wadleiffh,  and  Whyte-19.  Not  VoTHfo— Messrs.  Ackleny  CftbeU,  Alvah  A. 

ABSKfT— Messrs.   Anthony,    Armstrong,   Booth,  Clark,  Collins,  Douglas,  I.  Newton  Evans,  Gardner, 

Bumside,  Cameron   of  Pennsylvania.  Cameron  of  Qause,  Henkle,  Jorgensen,  Keifer.  Killinger,  Kim- 

Wisconsin,  ChnstUncy,  Edmunds,  Oglesby,  Ban-  „«!,  Leonard,  Maish,  Martin,  Morrison,  Peddie, 

som,  and  Sharon— 11.  Quinn,  Beilly,  Southard,  Swann,  and  Wait-28. 

The  President  pro  tempore :    "  On  the  pas-  The  Speaker :  "  Two  thirds  having  Toted 

■age  of  the  bill  the  yeas  are  46  and  the  nays  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  upon  its  recon- 

are  19.    Two  thirds  of   the  Senate  having  dderation,  the  bill  is  passed,  the  objections 
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of  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand-  bee,  Bland,  BlUt,  BrenUno.  Brewer,  Bright,  Butler, 

|jw,i9  Calkins,  CarliBle,  Clark  of  Missouri.  Colima^ainiMi 

^*'                            8.  Cox,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Denison,  Dickey,  Dwight, 

•     .,      „                  AM  t%i%^x.    tr     -n*  -A     ^  Ellis,  Ellsworth,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans, 

In  the  House,  on  April  29th,  Mr.  Fort,  of  john  H.  Evins,  Freeman,  Gause,  Goode.  Harmerl 

Illinois,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  Bei^amlnW.  Harris.  Harrison,  Hart,  Henkle,  Henry, 

bill  to  forbid  the  further  retirement  of  the  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  Hooker.  Hubbell,  Hnnton,  James, 

United  States  legal-tender  notes.  VSi^i^'T^S'^Sf^^^^.l  ^rlJSSfiV  ^!r^' 

The  bill  was^^.    It  provides  that  from  ^^A^^^^^:^^^^ 

and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  it  shall  not  be  Riddle,  Boberts,  Boss,  Scales,  Schleicher,  Sexton, 

lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Shalleuberger,  Starin,  Stewart,  Throckmorton.  M. 

other  officer  under  him  to  cancel  or  retire  any  L'^iT?,**5?*t  ^^•^  T5J??y\  ^"^  '^?'S*^yf^*'» 

^T.tK'^V^'^'^  state.  legd-tenderm,t«s  In'^r '  ^S^SSja^Ti^^f^^^'j 

and  that  when  any  of  said  notes  may  be  re-  Yoang^77 

deemed  or  be  received  into  tte  TVeawiry  ander  g^  ^j^;  ^^^  ^^^j      5^  f^^„  ^^^^^  ^le 

SfoiTto'Te  rnU  8rti'Ci.3l'nof  £  '^^  ^^  '^'^'^  -^  ^'>  "^  -  P-^ 

retired,  canceled,  or  destroyed,  but  they  shall  xhe  Senate,  on  May  28th,  resumed  the  con- 

U  reissued  and  paid  out  a^  wid  kept  in  gjderation  of  the  biU  to  forbid  the  further  re- 

"^^^""^^  provided  ^at  nothiiy  ^erdn  shall  tirement  of  legal-tender  notes, 

prohibit  the  cancellatton  and  destruction  of  ^^  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  **  I  offer  the 

mujjlated  notes  and  the  issue  of  oUier  notes  following  amendment :  After  the  word  » cir- 

of  like  denominations  in  their  stead,  as  now  oulation*  in  line  10  insert  * 

provided  by  law,  and  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^;^.^     *       ^^^  ^  ^  . 

acts  m  conflict  with  the  act  are  hereby  re-  ,hau  y^^  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United  Statea; 

pealed.                                           •  ezoept  duties  on  imports,  and  not  to  be  otherwise  a 

The  question  recurred  upon  ordering  the  legal  tender;  and  any  reprint  of  the  said  notes  shall 

yeas  and  nays,  and  there  were  58  in  the  affir-  bear  this  superscription.^ 

mative.    So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The  Pre^ding  Officer :  "  The  question  is  on 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows :  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fi*om  Delaware*** 

«        «           .  , ,        ...        A,,  .  V    A^i.i  Mr.  Bayard :" Mr.  President,  it  wHl  be  ob- 

•joIS^I'^SirBii^*i'^:^^CKBJutte  •?''«*  that  the  rd«ne  of  the  pr««a..t  dem«,,d 

diet.   Bioknell/BUfikbiini-   Rlonnt.  Boonft.  Bonnk.  TrcaSUTy.nOteS  Of  the  United  StStCS  IS  by  this 


Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Conger,  »'"Y  ijuji«u  owi™ ,  auu  i  uuuci^uwu  uio^rupu- 

Cook,JacobD.Coz^ravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  sition  is  now  deliberately  made,  in  a  time  of 

Gummings,  Cutler,  Danford,  Davidson,  I)ean,  Deer-  profound  peace,  in  the  presence  of  no  emer- 

^J^'PJ^i*  .»^®SPu"'^S?°,*^"'2'*'***™^^®°i?'^™»  g«ncy,  under  no  stress  whatever  of  political 

fan;pSffe?G^^^^^  ^J^r^^'.^^M!  ?  competent  for  the  dongress 

Gunter,  Hale,  HwnUton,  Hinna,  HardenbSgk  Heniy  <>*  the  United  States,  not  only  to  issue  the  notes 

B.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris,  Hartridge,  Haitzell,  Has-  of  the  Government  upon  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 

kelL  Hatcher,  Hj^es,  Haxelton,  Henderson,  Herbert,  emment,  but  to  accompany  them  with  a  com- 

G.  W.  Hewitt,  House,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Ittner,  pnlsory  clause  that  they  shall  be  receivable  in 

James  T.  Jones,  John  8.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Kel-  5^„,,^ JL*  ^^  .n  j^v*.  I«^  «^„*—«t.o  i^f«r/wk«. 

fer,  KelffhUey,  Kelley,  Knapp,  Knott,  Xandew,  La-  PfTment  of  aU  debts  and  contracts  between 

throp,Liffon,  Lockwood,  LuttreU.  Lynde,  Mackey,  Other  and  third  parties. 
Maish,  Aunning,  BCarsh,  Martin,  Mavbam.  McGow-        ^*'  I  have  proposed  by  the  amendment  I  offer 

an,  McKenaie,  McKinley,  McMahon,  Metcalfe,  Mills,  that  these  notes  are  to  be  receivable  for  public 

Mitchell,  Morgan.  Biomson,  Mnldrow.  Ne^,  Oliver,  ^„^  ^f  ^^  Government    That  fact  bemg 

Overten,  Psge,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T.  M.  Patterson,  J!"  xv.        ^"*^*"*"^"*     1      .1.^1!  7;"^ 

PhaUps,  PoBard,  Pound,  Price,  feainey,  Kandolph,  known,  the  party  who  contracts  with  the  Gov- 

Bea.Beag;an,Amerion8y.Bioe,Kobbins,Bobert8on,  emment  will  arrange  his  pnces  accordingly, 

M.S.  Bobtoson,Byan,  Sampson, Sapp^Sayler.Sbel-  and  if  the  notes  be  worth  par  or  more  than 

ley,  Singleten,  Siemens,  Smalls,  William  E.  Smith,  par  he  will  perform  his  services  upon  that  cal- 

Wd.»  StefSS'A^^r^L'oSi  oulation  jftTone  wm  be  deceive^no  one  wiU 

son,  Thornburgh,  Tipton,  Amos  Townsend,  B.  W.  ^«  wronged,  and  every  one  will  have  an  mter- 

Townshend/Tuckwr,  Vance,  Walker.  Walsh,  Warn-  est  that  the  Government  credit  shall  be  as  high 

er,  Wel^,  Harrv  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Wigw  as  the  credit  of  any  other  party,  public  or  pri- 

^y^f^^'wrn^;   wM*™"w^®"-'^-^wi"¥?"\A-  ®'  vate.    But  I  have  excluded  the  payment  of 

Willis,  Willite,  Wilson,  Wren,  and  Wright--177.  ^„*i«„  ««^«   z^^^^^  ««    ♦v.a  <.^a^<iLa«i4-      t 

NATs-MesaVs.  Bao?n,  WuAam  H.  ffiiker,  BU!r,  ^^^^  upon  Imports  m  the  amendment     I 

Brings,  Camp,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  Covert,  Crapo,  K^ow  that  there  is  a  proposition  before  the 

Horace  Davis,  Eames,  Eickhoff,  Frye,  Garfield,  Gib-  Senate  that  the  duties  on  imports  shall  be  made 

eon,  Hendee,  Hiscock,  Hungerford,  Jovoe,  Ketcham,  payable  in  Treasury  notes.    WTien  the  Gov- 

wXlltm*  w^R?£:  *S*"n  %ll'^^i:?«**RTn«-*t  J"^J'  emment  of  the  United  States  issued  these  notes 

b:1'Z^i:A?^^^  in  1862,  they  enacted  a  law  which  has  remained 

A.  Willis,  and  Wood— ^5.  unrepealed  upon  the  statute  book  from  that 

Not  VoTuro— Messrs.  Bagley,  Ballon,  Banks,  Bis-  day  to  this,  and  which  of  its  o^'n  force  has 
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entered  into  ereiy  contract  which  the  Got-  longer  having  a  sapplj  of  coin  from  its  oni- 

emment  has  made  in  the  sale  of  its  honds  from  toms  duties,  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  it— 

1862  to  the  present  day.    By  the  fifth  section  and  at  what  premium  cannot  now  be  foretold. 

of  the  act  of  1862  it  was  provided :  **I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  for  it.    If 

That  sll  duties  on  hnported  goods  shaU  be  paid  ^®  notes  were  below  par,  and  you  sought  to 

in  ooin,  or  in  notea  payable  on  demand  heretofore  advance  them  to  par  by  giving  them  this  new 

aothorixed  to  be  iasued  and  by  law  receivable  in  pay-  function  and  use  at  the  custom-house,  there 

ment  of  pubUc  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  «*««*«  •d  would  be  at  least  that  reason  for  it ;  but  the 

QpaHa»a^p4o^/und, and ikaUhe^plud ai/oUow%:  ^^  ^   ^           ^hey  are  not  only  ^ par,  but 

1.  To  the  payment  in  ooin  of  the  interest  on  the  7%'                 it:  '    j    *    j      •    Jc^       K   1     m 

bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States.  T^^  *^?  ^,^™  "^'t  ^^^  *°  .    ®  marketo  of  - 

S.  To  the  porohase  or  parent  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  Umted  States  than  a  portion  of  the  cur- 

the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  rency,  the  coin  of  silver  which  has  been  created 

witiiin  each  fiscal  year  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1SS2,  a  standard  of  value  and  stamped  with  the  name 

IL^?S.l*of^^cfs55M.V^^^^^^  of  American  doDars.    My  frTend  from  Missouri 

the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt  as  the  (Mr.  Armstrong)  says  it  is  at  par  with  gold, 

Seoretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  and  worth  more  than  gold,  he  says.     liVitnout 

direct.    .  questioning  his  statement,  I  only  would  say 

of  An  iSd  a^*'^  ^     ^      "^^      Treasury  tlj^t  if  he  is  right  it  goes  to  strengthen  the  sug- 

01  tne  unitea  states.  gestion  I  have  made,  that  if  this  be  so,  and  the 

"A  few  years  ago,  when  the  duties  upon  piiper,  as  my  friend  from  Missouri  says,  is 
imports  paid  in  gold  coin  very  fiu*  exceeded  stronger  than  gold,  and  as  we  all  know  it  is 
the  amount  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  I  just  now  more  valuable  than  silver  by  10  per 
proposed  by  way  of  relief  to  the  importer  and  cent.,  then  why  do  you  wish  to  give  it  an  in- 
as  a  matter  of  credit  to  the  United  States  notes,  creased  credit  by  what  plainly  to  my  mind  is  a 
that  a  percentage  of  those  duties  might  be  pay-  breach  of  the  contract  under  which  every  bond 
able  in  the  demand  notes  of  the  Treasury;  and  of  the  United  States  has  been  sold  since  the 
I  well  remember  that  no  one  was  louder  in  his  passage  of  the  act  of  1862  ?  I  cannot  there- 
expression  of  reprobation  of  what  he  called  fore  see  the  expediency,  I  cannot  see  the  right, 
then  a  partial  exercise  of  bad  faith  than  the  I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  whatever  for  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  believed  payment  of  customs  duties  in  the  Treasury 
that  so  long  as  enough  coin  was  received  at  notes  of  tJie  United  States;  but  on  the  con- 
the  custom-bouses  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  trary,  I  see  every  reason  of  morality,  of  justice, 
public  debt,  our  pledge  in  incurring  that  debt  of  expediency,  in  every  light  in  which  the  sub- 
was  fully  satisfied.  Now  it  seems  from  some  Ject  can  be  viewed,  uiat  we  should  continue, 
cause  the  Secretary's  opinion  has  changed,  at  least  under  existing  laws,  that  source  of  sup- 
Mine  has  not.  I  cannot  imagiuie  for  what  pur-  ply  of  coin  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
pose  it  is  proposed  to  receive  the  Treasury  the  public  debt,  and  not  only  so,  but  for  the 
notes  instead  of  coin,  when  the  Treasury  notes  presence  of  coin  in  the  country,  which  the  con- 
are  as  valuable  as  coin.  The  duties  upon  im-  tinuance  of  duties  payable  in  coin  guarantees.*^ 
ports  of  the  United  States  have  always,  as  a  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  said :  **  I  wish  now  to 
matter  of  fact,  been  paid  in  coin.  It  forms  say  that  I  concur  in  everything  that  has  fallen 
the  only  source  from  which  under  present  laws  from  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayaiti) 
the  United  States  receive  their  supply  of  coin  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
in  which  interest  on  their  debt  is  guaranteed  make  a  legal-tender  paper  money.  1  do  not 
to  be  paid.  believe  that  that  power  does  exist  under  the 

^  Then,  I  ask,  if  already  the  Treasury  note  Constitution  of  tnis  country.  I  have  always 
is  at  par  with  coin,  what  further  credit  do  you  believed  that  it  did  not  exist  even  under  the 
desire  for  it?  And  if  no  farther  credit  is  de-  war  power.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  it 
sired  for  it,  it  having  reached  the  acme  of  a  to  be  constitutional  as  exercised  in  1862,  only 
par  value,  why  do  you  take  from  the  public  under  the  war  power,  and  I  am  willing  to  rec- 
creditor  and  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  ognize  that  decision  of  the  Court  as  law  as  far 
States  the  certain  fund  of  coin  that  will  enable  as  it  applies  to  the  present  legal-tender  cur- 
it  to  perform  with  certainty  its  contract  under  rency ;  but  I  can  never  under  any  circum- 
the  laws  by  which  these  bonds  were  authorized  stances  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  as  an  original 
and  issued  ?  The  tariff  will  continue  in  some  proposition  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
shape.  We  cannot,  and  never  will,  I  suppose.  States  does  have  power  to  make  paper  money 
in  the  existence  of  the  present  generation,  be  a  l^a^  tender  for  the  payment  of  private  debts, 
without  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports.  If  the  On  the  other  hand,  I  concur  with  what  seems 
duties  are  paid  in  coin,  it  is  a  certaintv  to  the  to  be  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill  as  it  comes  to 
creditor  which  he  can  rely  upon.  Make  the  us  from  the  House.  I  see  no  necessity  myself 
duties  payable  in  Treasury  notes,  and  you  then  for  what  you  call  further  contraction.  I  am 
tiirow  upon  him  the  risk,  the  possibility  of  as  good  a  hard-money  man,  to  use  a  common 
having  a  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  phrase,  as  any  man  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
Unitea  States,  and  of  being  paid  not  in  coin  country.  I  want  a  sound  currency,  and  I  do 
aeoording  to  contract,  but  in  the  paper  money  not  believe  any  depreciated  money  is  sound 
of  the  United  States.    The  Government,  no  currency;    nor  do  I  believe  any  currency  is 
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sound  or  anj  country  is  sound  which  tolerates  Mr.  Blaine:  ** That  is,  as  fast  as  they  come 

except  as  a  necessity  a  depreciated  paper  money,  in,  they  are  to  he  paid  out" 

I  want  gold  and  silver  for  our  money.    I  he-  Mr.  fiayard :  ^^  I  mean  this,  that  whenever  a 

liere  Congress  has  power  to  coin  money.    I  he-  note  has  been  paid — in  other  words,  whenever 

lieve  that  the  word  *  coin '  means  metallic  the  Government  has  pevformed  the  promise  in 

money.    I  believe  we  have  no  right  to  make  regard  to  which  it  has  been  sixteen  years  in 

anything  else  but  metallic  money.    That  is  my  default,  and  after  it  has  once  paid  the  note — 

opinion.    Therefore  I  want  gold  and  silver  as  it  shall  not  be  reissued  with  the  l^o^-tender 

our  money.    I  want  the  gold  dollar  equal  to  clause  attached.    That  is  my  proposition.^' 

the  silver  dollar,  and  the  silver  dollar  equal  to  Mr.  Blaine :  *'  Then  the  Senator,  I  think, 

the  gold  dollar.  still  further  muddles  the  currency,  because 

**  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  the  pres-  those  notes  that  do  not  come  in  for  redemption 
ent  condition  of  this  country  gold  and  silver  will  still  be  a  legal  tender,  but  those  that  hap- 
alone  are  not  sufScient  to  constitute  its  cur-  pen  to  come  in  for  redemption  when  they  are 
rency,  dnd  that  we  must  have  a  paper  currency,  reissued  will  not  be  a  legal  tender ;  and  so  the 
and  I  insist  that  that  paper  currency  ought  to  Senator  from  Delaware  gives  us  two  kinds  of 
be  equal  to  gold  and  silver — that  is,  converti-  Government  paper." 

ble  into  gold  and  silver.  I  do  not  say  *con-  Mr.  Bayard:  ^^If  the  Senator  will  read  the 
verted  into  gold  and  silver.'  I  have  no  re-  amendments,  he  will  find  that  the  notes  so  re- 
spect for  the  argument  which  undertakes  to  issued  shall  bear  a  superscription  which  will 
prove  that  paper  currency  cannot  be  equal  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  legal-tender 
gold  and  silver  because  there  are  not  as  many  notes." 

gold  and  silver  dollars  in  the  country  as  there  Mr.  Blaine :  *^  I  am  not,  of  course,  trying  to 

may  be  paper  dollars.     Convertible,  in  my  misrepresent  the  Senator.    I  understand  him 

judgment,  means  that  it  shall  have  the  same  to  aim  at  this,  that  when  a  greenback  shall  go 

purcfiasing  power ;  and  whenever  the  paper  into  the  Treasury  and  the  holder  of  it  receives 

currency  gets  to  the  point  where  it  is  equal  in  his  gold  or  silver  for  it,  the  Government  then 

purchasing  power  to  gold  and  silver,  then  it  reissues  it,  and  reissues  it  with  the  legal-tender 

ought  to  remain  there.    In  my  judgment,  if  quality  stricken  out." 

we  make  this  legal-tender  money,  as  you  have  Mr.  Bayard :  *^  And  that  fact  shall  he  print- 
got  it  to-day,  receivable  in  the  payment  of  all  ed  on  it." 

public  dues,  it  will  be  equal  to  gold  and  silver  Mr.  Blaine:  *^  And  that  fact  shall  be  printed 

with  all  the  people  of  America.    I  think  it  is  on  it,  of  course.    So,  then,  if  they  all  go  in  and 

the  only  thing  on  earth  that  prevents  it  now  all  go  out  again,  we  should  have  a  uniform  kind 

from  being  absolutely  equal  in  purchasing  pow-  of  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Government 

er  to  gold  and  silver.  which   would  have  the  legal-tender  quality 

"I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  struck  out;  but  if  one  half  go  in  and  only  one 
Senator  from  Delaware  by  striking  ont  the  half  go  out,  we  should  have  then  two  kinds  of 
words  *  excepting  dnties  on  imports,'  so  as  to  Government  paper,  still  further,  as  I  say,  mud- 
read  :  dling  the  currency  of  the  country.    Then  of 

Fiwided,  That  the  8*id  notes  when  so  rei«8ucd  course  the  Senator  wiD  observe  that  the  power 

shall  bo  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United  States,  of  the  national  banks  to  redeem  their  notes,  as 

and  not  be  otherwise  a  legal  tender:  and  any  reprint  they  now  have  the  right  to  do,  in  the  legal- 

of  the  said  notes  shall  bear  this  superscription.'*  tender  paper  of  the  country,  is  by  that  much 

Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine :  "  Mr.  President,  the  restricted,  and  you  have  thrown  them  back  in- 

proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to  'confusion  worse  confounded,'  because  I 

even  without  the  suggested  amendment  of  the  suppose  this  second  edition  of  paper  money 

Senator  from  Georgia,  is  a  very  radical  one.   It  would  not  be  of  the  kind  which  the  nationid 

would  work  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  banks  might  redeem  their  notes  in.    If  I  un- 

currency  of  the  United  States.    I  venture  to  derstand  the  Senator  from  Delaware  correctly, 

read  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate :  he  would  not  consider  that  a  national  bank 

That  the  said  notes-  7^  ^' v^^^T^^if  *^  'l^^'^^'lu"  '^  ^"""^^  }^ 

XU.I.  .ufi  .wu  uMwu—  to-day  by  handing  out  one  of  these  new  notes 

"  Referring  to  the  legal  tenders—  for  its  bUl,  unless  he  adopts  the  novel  theory  of 

when  so  reissued,  shall  be  receivable  for  all  dues  of    the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  the  very  mo- 

1^!  Sf'^^u  ^*^^*'  ?*°*Pi'°5  ^"'''®*  ^  ^Port»»  •nd    ment  you  take  the  legal  tender  out  of  the  note, 
not  be  otherwise  a  legal  ten'Ser.  ^y^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^1^„ 

"  It  takes  $846,000,000  and  declares  right  oft  Mr.  Bayard :  "  I  apprehend  that  resumption 

that  they  shall  not  from  that  day  forward  be  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  would  be 

considered  a  legal  tender  between  man  and  of  course  resumption  by  the  national  banks." 

man."  Mr.  Blaine:  '^Ah!  that  may  be;  but  the 

Mr.  Bayard :  "  Not  preciselv  that.    The  Sen-  great  instrumentality  hitherto  relied  upon  for 

ator  will  see,  if  he  will  take  the  bill  before  the  resumption  by  the  national  banks  was  thai  if 

Senate,  that  it  provides  for  the  reissue  of  the  the  Government  paper  was  brought  up  equal 

notes  when  the  same  shall  have  become  the  to  coin,  and  the  national  banks  only  had  the 

property  of  the  United  States."  obligation  they  now  have  to  redeem  in  the 
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three  hundred  and  odd  millions  of  legal  ten-  The  Prodding  Officer:  "Theqnestionisnpon 
der9|  thej  may  meet  their  obligation ;  but  the  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  takes  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard)." 
away  that  power  of  the  national  bonks  to  re-  The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 
deem, suit  was  announced — ^yeas  18,  nays  42. 

^^  The  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  intend  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without 

by  his  amendment  that  coin  shall  reach  the  amendment,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and 

Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  any  way  read  the  third  time. 

whatever.    The  Senate  from  Delaware  does  The  Presiding  Officer :  **  The  question  now 

make  a  reservation  that  duties  on  imports  shall  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL" 

still  be  paid  in  coin.    Even  that  conservative  The  roU-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re^ 

dause  the  Senator  fh)m  Georgia  moves  to  strike  suit  was  announced  as  follows : 

out,  and  moves  then  to  put  us  upon  a  basis  of  Yxas— MoBsni.  Allison,  Annstronff,  Bailey,  Beok, 

paper  money  in  which  the  United  States  no-  Blaiae,  Cameron  of  Feu  nay  Ivania,  (TameroD  of  Wis- 

where  is  in  receipt  of  coin,  and  which  has  no  ^°~9»  Cockrell,  Coke,  Conover,  Davla  of  llUnoiii, 

,^  A^u*m  f^A4-«r/x/^n  »ia«.<««iii  man      T  Denius,  FeiTy.  Gk>rdon,  Grover,  Hama,  Hereford, 

ly  debts  between  man^nd  man.    l  u.,,  tJ^-h-  v^u...*^^  *  t^.,^-  J^  vi^jia^  v^u^^J 

cannot  imagine  a  more  ingenious 


power  to  pay  debts  between  man>and  man.    1    HiirfDgilii'j'oh^^iton7  /oneVof  Flin^^Keiloig; 

contrivance    Kirkwood,  MoCreery,  McDonald,   McMillan,  3(E5- 


for  rendering  confusion  in  the  financial  world  thews,  Mazey,  Merrimon,  Morgan,  Oglesby,  Pad- 
worse  confounded  than  the  joint  amendments  dock,   Ransom,  Saundera^  Soenoer,  TeUer,  Thup- 

of  the  Senator  from  Dekware  and  the  Senator  '^l^-kt^^lA'S?^^^^^^ 

fromGeorgia.         ^^.        ^  ,             ^          ^  side,  Butler,  Cbriatiancy,  Con kling,  Eaton,  Hoar, 

"  Undoubtedly  this  whole  question   of  re-  Howe,  Kernan,  Blitchell,  Morrill,  Randolph,  Rollins, 

sumption  has  been  radically  changed  by  the  Saulabnry,  Wadleigh,  and  Whyte— 18. 

coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.    I  do  not  see  whence  ^^"•SFt¥<»»»"-  ^^^h  B">o«»  Cbaffee,  Davis  of 

the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  whose  ^^i:^lT^l7::i.^fT.li^jZ^:^^l^:il 

committee  has  charge  of  the  bilL  derives  his  gon,  Patterson,  Plumb,  Sargent,  and  Sharon— 17. 

fear  that  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States  g^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  passed, 

is  going  below  the  silver  dollar.    The  Secre-  *^         ' 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may  begin  resumption 

to-morrow  with  $10,000,000  in  silver,  in  my  In  the  House,  on  June  14th,  Mr.  Burchard,  of 

Jnd;<ment,  with  perfect  safety."  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolution  relat- 

Mr.  Morrill :  **  On  the  proposition  of  not  re-  ing  to  the  Presidential  title  : 

ceiving  it  for  duties,  I  should  have  stated."  Wherw$,  At  thejoint  meeting  of  the  two  Honaes  of 

Mr.  Blaine :  "  Oh,  of  course,  on  the  propo-  the  Forty-fonrth  Congress  convened  pursuant  to  law 

sition  not  to  receive  it  for  duties ;  but  let  it  ^^  ^^S^^-^i^^^^^^^^^^ 

stand  as  it  is.     My  vote  is  largelv  mfluenced  dent  for  the  term  commencinj?  March-4, 1877,  upon 

by  the  fact  that  the  entire  financial  situation  of  counting  the  votes  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  de- 

tbe  country  has  been  changed  by  the  introduo-  clared  to  be  elected  President    and  William  A. 

tion  of  the  silver  dollar.     No  man  pretends  Wheeler  waa  decUred  elected  Vice-President  for 

with  his  eyes  open  that  the  silver  dollar  has  •»^^^;  ^'b'ifSo '.ubsequent  Conjre„  «>d  .ei- 

the  value  of  the  gold  dollar,    ^o  man  pretends  ther  House  has  jurisdiction  to  revise  the  action  at 

that  when  the  silver  dollar  begins  to  fill  the  such  joint  meeting,  and  any  attempt  by  either  House 

channels  of  circulation  the  Government  will  to  annul  or  disrcj^urd  such  action  or  the  title  to  office 

receive  any  gold  whatever  for  duties.    No  man  ""*»«Nr  ^^tf®^";?"*  ^^^^^  ^«  revolutionary  and  is  dis- 

pretends  that  if  you  open  the  sub-treasury  to-  •PP'o^^d  by  this  House. 

morrow  in  New  York  and  invite  every  holder  Mr.  Burchard :     "I  caU  for  the  yeas  and 

of  a  legal-tender  note  to  go  and  get  wlver  in  ^^H  ^^  ^®  resolution, 

exchange  for  it,  there  will  be  any  demand  for  The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 

the  silver.    You  cannot  do  that  with  gold.    I  „  YKAs—Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Atkins,  Bacon, 

should  say,  then  to  formulate  the  matter  that  l^SLTuVf  ^B^aA^^^^                MrltSl"; 

resumption  m  silver  you  have  got  plenty  of ;  Blair,  Blount,  iouck,   Boyd,  Brenuno.  Brewer, 

resnn^tion  in  gold  you  have  not  half  enough.  Bridges,  Brisrirs,  Bright,  Brogden,  Browne,  Bundy, 

"  I  have  no  faith  that  this  Government  will  Burchard,  Bardick,  Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell,  w. 

pay  gold  next  January;  I  have  abundant  faith  JJ-  ^•*?,'^«";  Calkins,  Campbell,  Cannon,  CarlUle. 

«^k««>  :«.  ^An  Tv««  <.:i».J.  4^  ri»«.      TK«-«   :«   ♦Ua  Caswell,  Chalmers,   Chittenden,  Claflm,  Clark  of 

that  It  can  pay  silver  to-day.     There   is  the  MUsourl,  Rush  Clar'k,  Clarke  of  kentucky,  Clymer, 

problem,  and  it  has  rendered  me  entirely  care-  cobb.  Cole,  Conger,  Covert,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Crapo, 

less  on  the  question  whether  you  contract  the  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Cummin^,  Cutler, 

legal-tender  notes  any  further.     It  is  not  going  Danford,  Horace  Davis,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dean, 

to  make  one  hair  white  or  black  in  regard  to  ^^^^"K'  ?®°^'^'  P*i!l"'i  ^''""^^l,  ^''%ul^ 

.'          v  au                    *.      i.        1.      t-  nell,   Durham,  Dwiirbt,  Eames,  Eden,  Ellsworth, 

resumption  whether  you  contract,  as  has  been  ^^^^  j.  Newton  EJan's.  James'L.  Evins,  John  h! 

the  habit,  or  whether  you  cease  according  to  Evins.   Ewing,   Felton,    Finley,   Forney,   Foster, 

this  bill.     Your  resumption  is  equally  easy  in  Franklin,  Freeman,  Gardner,  Garfield.  Garth,  Gause, 

silver  whether  you  contract  or  whether  you  ^i^^SJ'  S^^.^'^j  Goode,  Hanna,  Harmer,  Beiga- 

cease  to  contract;  you  are  not  able  to  resume  2*^^;,  ^"I's,  «  7.  ^'  gams,  Harnson.  Hart, 

•^^ij  ^™*"^'':  J^r*  "•?'  "^^  "*'V,       ^^*^^^  Hartzell,  Haskell.  Hatcher,  Haves,  Hendee,  Hender^ 

m  goUL    There  is  the  whole  problem  to  my  gon,  Herbert,  G.  V.  Hewitt,  flrsoock,  House,  Hub- 

mmd. '  bell,  Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Itt- 
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ner,  James,  Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  John  8.  in  his  bed  by  sickness  and  had  asked  me  to 

Jones,  Jorgensen,  Keifer,  Keightley,  KeUey,  Kenna,  p^t  off  th'e  report  until  to-morrow,  that  he 

M?Coik,  McGiwan.  MoKeniie,  McKinley,  Met^  I  had  determmed  to  yield  to  that  request  as  a 

oalfe.  Mills.  Mitoheu,  Monroe,  Moivan,  Morrison,  matter  of  oonrtesy.    But,  sir,  as  this  matter 

Morse,  Muller,  Neal,  Nororoes,  Oliver,  O'Neill,  has  been  brought  before  the  Honse  for  its  con- 

Overt^n,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T.  M.  Patterson,  sideration,  I  now  bring  before  the  House  the 

ffii;^&let^^^  report  imi  resolution  o'f  the  commit^^ 

liam  W.  Bice,  Kiddle,  Bobbins.  KoberU,  G.  l5.  Bob-  The  Clerk  read  the  report  and  resolution,  as 

inson,  Byan,  Sampson,  Sapp.  Sayler,  Scales,  Sexton,  follows : 
Shallenberger,  Shelley,  Sinnickson,  SmaUs.  A.  Herr 

Smith,  Sparks,  Startn,  Steele,  Stenger,  Stephens,  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy,  to  whom  were 

Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  0.  Stone,  Strait,  referred  the  bill  (H.  B.  No.  4816)  and  the  resolu- 

Thompson,  Tbropkmorton,  Amos  Townsend,  M.  1.  tions  of  the  Leffislatnre  of  the  State  of  Maryland 

Townsend,  B.  W.   Townshend,   Tucker,  Tumey,  directing  Judicial  proceedings  to  give  effect  to  the 

Vance,   Veeder,   Waddell,  Wait,  Ward,  Watson,  electoral  vote  of  that  State  in  the  last  election  of 

Welch,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Whitthome,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

A.  S.  Williams,  Andrew  WilUams,  0.  G.  Williams,  report  back  said  bill  and  resolutions  with  a  recom- 

Bichard  Williams,  Albert  S.  Willis,  Benjamin  A.  mendation  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

Willis,   Willits,    Wilson,    Wood,    Wren,   Testes,  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 

Young— 216.  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  confer  upon 

Nats — Messn.  Blackburn,  Bliss,  Boone,  Bragg,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  origmal 

Cook,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Ellis,  Fuller,  Hamilton,  Har-  Jurisdiction  sought  for  it  by  this  bill.    The  only 

denbergh,  Henkle,  Henry,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  May-  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  could  be  plausiblT 

ham,  Phelps,  Pridemore,  Bobertson,  William  £,  invoked  to  enable  Con|p%8S  to  provide  the  legal 

Smith,  Southard,  Springer.  Warner— 21.  machineiy  for  the  litigation  proposed  is  that  which 

Not  Votxko — Messn.  Acklen,  Ballon,  Benedict,  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in 

Bland, Buckner,  Butler.  Cain,  Camp, Candler,  Alvah  "cases'*  or  "controversies"  between  a  State  and 


Knott,  Loring,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Manning,  Martin,  Constitution  to  embrace  an  oriffinal  proceeding  by  a 

McMahon,  Money,  Muldrow,  Potter,  Powere,  Quinn,  State  in  tbe  Supreme  Court  orthe  United  States  to 

Americus  V.  Bice,  M.  S.  Bobinson,  Bots,  Schleicher,  oust  any  incumbent  fh>m  a  political  office  filled  by 

Singleton,  Siemens,  Swann,  Thomburgh^  Tipton,  the  declaration  and  decision  of  the  two  Houses  of 

Turner.  Van  Vorhes,  Walker,  Walsh,  Wigginton,  Congress  clothed  with  the  constitutional  power  to 

James  Williams,  Jere.  N.  Williams,  Wright— 56.  count  the  electoral  votes  and  decide  as  a  final  tribunal 

upon  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  The  Forty-fourth  Congrass  selected  a  commission  to 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution  was  count  the  votes  fpr  President  and  Vioe-Ptesident, 
adoDted  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  ratiqr  or  reject  such 
Tif  Ti_j.".j  en  •  'luT*  A.  count,  in  the  way  prescribed  in  the  act  creatine  such 
Mr.  Hartndge,  of  Georgia,  said :  "  I  nse  to  commission.  By  the  joint  action  of  the  twoHouses 
a  question  of  privilege.  Some  time  since  the  it  ratified  the  count  made  by  the  commission,  and 
House  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-  thus  made  it  the  expression  of  its  own  judgment, 
ciary  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  „^,}}  '^«  departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
\ro«Xrian;i  /HT*  irt*vimAi\  T«r.«JvvA../k^  ^QiK  ♦«  sll  the  Ststc  govemmcnts  lu  thcir  Tclations  to  Fcd- 
Maryland  (Mr.  Kimmel),  numbered  4816,  to  eral  authorityTforeign  nation.,  the  people  of  the  Unl- 
provide  a  mode  for  trying  and  determining  by  ted  States,  all  the  material  interests  and  industries 
the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  the  of  the  country,  have  acquiesced  in.  and  acted  in  ao- 
title  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  oordance  with,  the  j)ronounced  finding  of  that  Con- 
the  United  States  to  their  respective  offices  ?^"-  I\^«  ^P^*°°  f  this  committee  the  present 
wk^n  ♦!*«:•  Ai»^f:/v»  ♦^  «,^i,  ^a^JL  :-  ^««:«^  u«  Congress  has  no  power  to  undo  the  work  of  its  pre- 
when  their  election  to  such  offices  is  denied  by  decessor  in  countW  the  electoral  vote,  or  to  confer 
one  or  more  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  On  upon  any  judicialtnbunal  the  right  to  pass  upon  and 
the  same  day  the  House  referred  to  the  same  perhaps  set  aside  the  action  of  that  predecessor  in 
committee  a  resolution  of  the  L^slature  of  ^^^^f ?<?  V>  •  purely  politi^  quesUon,  the  decision 
the  State  of  Maryland,  instmctingks  attorney.  ^J^^^^  "  ^*>^^^  ^^  *^*  t)onstitution  in  Con- 
'  general,  so  soon  as  Congress  had  passed  a  law  ^But  apart  from  these  ftmdamental  objections  to  the 
like  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary-  bill  under  consideration,  there  are  features  and  pro- 
land,  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  taken  to  test  visions  in  it  which  are  entirely  ixnpracticable.  Your 
the  validity  and  legality  of  the  title  of  the  committee  can  find  no  warrant  of  authority  to  sum- 

pr«^nt  incnmbente  of  the  offices  of  President  re-S'stlTi  tfc^S'hS'^riS.TlS^'t^S? 

ana   vice-rresiaent.      Ine  Uommittee  on  the  any  case,  however  grave  and  weighty  may  be  iu  ni^- 

Judiciary  have  considered  those  measures,  con-  tura.    The  right  to  summon  must  canr  with  it  tbe 

sidered  them  together,  both  the  bill  and  the  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  mandate,  and  the 

resolution,  and  the  committee  have  instructed  committee  cw  see  no  means  by  which  the  judicial 

^^  ♦^  *»«k./^  «  ««.x^^  ♦^  ♦!.«-  iT^»<.A  ^w^A  »»^^».  omcera  of  a  State  can  be  compelled  to  assume  the 

me  to  make  a  report  to  this  House,  and  acoom-  functions  of  jurora  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 

panying  that  report  a  resolution.  ted  States. 

"  I  desire  to  say  here,  as  a  matter  of  personal  There  are  other  objections  to  the  practical  working 

explanation,  that  this  morning  I  was  instructed  o^  tiie  bill  under  consideration  to  which  we  do  not 

to  make  this  report;  but  as  the  chairman  of  *H?^ ^* °,?*f' •7u*^ Jf ^®o;  ^    pxt     ,    ^v    v 

it     Xr^     .*?  ^^F"*"*  "*Y  «°  "  «  v«»*»«*€«i  VI  Itmaybe  true  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  been. 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentie-  j„  the  late  election  for  President  and  Vice-President, 

man  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Knott),  was  detained  deprived  of  her  just  and  full  weight  in  deciding  who 
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were  legally  ohoeen,  by  reMon  of  frauds  perpetrated  Onlberaon,  Otunmingt,  Cntler,  Danford,  DaTidsoo, 
br  retuminir  boards  in  some  of  the  States.  It  may  Joseph  J.  Davis^  Horace  Davis,  Dean,  Deering,  Den- 
also  be  true  that  these  fhiudolent  acts  were  counte-  lion,  Dibrell,  Dickev,  Douglas,  Duunell.  Durham, 
naooed  or  encouraged  or  participated  in  by  some  who  Dwight,  Eames,  Eden,  Elam,  Ellswortn,  Errett, 
now  cAjoy  high  omoes  as  the  ftiiit  of  such  fhuids.  It  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans,  John  H.  Evins, 
is  due  to  the  present  generation  of  the  people  of  this  Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney.  Foster,  Franklin, 
country  and  their  posterity,  and  to  the  principles  on  Freemsn,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Garneld,  Garth,  Gause, 
which  our  Government  is  founded,  that  all  evidence  Gibson,  Giddings,  Goods,  Hanna.  Hardenberffh, 
tending  to  establish  the  fsot  of  sucn  fraudulent  prao-  Manner.  Beqj.  W.  Harris,  Henry  K.  Harris,  John 
tices  should  be  calmly,  oarefhlly,  and  rigorously  ex-  T.  Hanis,  Harrison,  Hart,  Hartsell,  Hartridffe,  Has- 
ftmined.  kell.  Hatcher,  Haves.  Hendee,  Henderson,  Henkle, 
But  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Herbert^bram  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hisoook, 
consequence  of  such  examination,  if  It  discloses  guilt  House,  HubbelL  Humphrey.  Hungerford,  Hunter, 
upon  the  part  of  any  in  high  official  position,  should  Hunton,  Ittner,  James,  Frank  JoneSj  Jas.  T.  Jones, 
not  be  an  effort  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  a  former  John  S.  Jones,  Jonrenaen,  Keifer,  Keiglitley,  Kelley, 
Congress  as  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-  Kenna,  Ketcham,  Killins^r,  Landers.  Laphiun,  La- 
President,  but  should  be  conilned  to  the  punishment,  throp,  Liffon,  Lindsey,  Lockwood,  Msckey,  llaish, 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means,  of  the  offenders.  Marsh.  McCook,  McGowan,  McKenxie,  McKinley, 
and  to  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  evi-  MoMalion.  Metcalfe,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Mor- 
denoes  of  their  ffuilt,  so  thM  tne  American  people  ffan.Morrtson,  Morse,  Muller,Neal,Noroross,  Oliver, 
may  be  protectea  from  a  recurrence  of  the  crime.  O'Neill,  Overton^age,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T.  M.  Pat- 


and'Yice-PresicTeDt  of  the  United  States,  and  having  Boss,  Bvan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Sayler,  Scales,  Sexton, 

declared  Butherford  B.  Hayea  to  be  elected  Presi-  ShallenDeiger,  Shelly,  Sinnickson,  Smalls,  A.  Herr 

dent,  and  William  A.  Wheeler  to  be  elected  Vice-  Smith,  Southard,  Sparks,  Starin,  Steele,  Stenger, 

President,  there  is  no  power  in  any  subsequent  Con-  Stephens,  Stewart,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  John  W.  Stone, 

gress  to  reverse  that  declaration,  nor  can  any  such  Strait,  Thompsoo,  Throckmorton,  Amos  Townsend, 

power  be  exercised  bv  the  courts  of  the  United  M.  I.  Townsend,  B.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker^ur- 

Siates,  or  any  other  tribunal  that  Congress  can  ore-  ney,  Vance,  Veeder,  Waddell,  Wait,  Walker,  Ward, 

ate  under  the  Constitution.  Watson,  Harrv  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Whit- 

We  agree  to  the  foregoing  report,  so  far  as  it  states  thome,  Wigg^nton,  Andrew  Williams,  A.  S.  Wil- 

the  reasons  for  the  resSution  adopted  by  the  commit-  Hams,  C.  G.  WUUams,  James  Williams,  Bichtrd 

tee,  but  dissent  from  the  concluding  portion,  as  not  SI  ^^'^TjW^^'i.?-  ^^"»  ^°ir  ^'  ^i^"**  WiUiU, 

having  reference  to  such  reasons,  as  not  pertinent  to  Wilson,  Wood,  Wren,  Yeates,  Toung— 885. 


tatives,  to  which  we  were  and  are  opposed.  ^fP^^T"^^ 

WJC  P.  FBTB. 

0.  D.  CONGEB. 


Wir.'P   FBTB.  Not  Vomio— Messrs.  Aoklen,  Atkins,  Ballou,  Ben- 

edict, Bland,  Buckner,  Butler,  Camp,  Etckhoff,  Ellis, 


E.  G.  LAPHAM.  ^ort,  Fnre,  Glover,  Gunter,  Hale,  Haxelton,  Hooker, 
•»r  Tx  _^_J3  LIT  n  XL  .  Joyce,  Knspp,  Knott,  Loring, Luttrell, Lyude, Man- 
Mr.  Hartridge :   "  I  call  the  previous  quea-  ning,  Vlartinf^konev,  Muldrow,  Potter,  Quinn,  M. 

tion.''  8.  £>binson,  Schleicner,  Singleton,  Siemens,  Swann, 

Mr.  Frye :  "  I  desire 'to  ask  the  gentleman  a  Thomburgh,  Ti^n.  Turner,  Van  Vorhes,  Walsh, 

question.    Is  there  not  a  propriety  at  any  rate  ^«'<*»  ''«"•  ^-  Williams,  Wright-4«. 

in  obtaining  for  the  chairman  of  the  commit-  So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

tee  (Mr.  Knott)  the  privilege  to  submit  his  mi-  

nority  report?"                       i.    vi:    ^  *  In  tlie  House,  on  May  18th,  Mr.  Potter,  of 

Mr  Hartnd^e:  "I  am  much  obliged  to  my  ^^^  Yov]l,  said:  "I  rise  to  aquestion  of  privi- 

fnend  for  reminding  me  of  that    I  stated  the  j^      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Qj^rk's  desk  a  resolution 

reason  why  I  desired  to  wait  until  to-morrow  f^;\^^  investigation  of  alleged  fraud  in  the 

before  I  presented  the  report    The  chairman  ^^  presidentid  election  in  the  States  of  Lou- 

of  the  committee  is  iU  and  desires  to  prewnt  a  ^^  ^„^  Florida." 

dissenting  report    I  bA  consent  of  the  House  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

that  he  have  leave  to  do  so.  Whereoi,  The  SUte  of  Maryland  has  by  its  Legis- 

There  was  no  objection,  and  leave  was  grant-  laturTiSSnilird^l*"^^              effect  was  ^ 

ed  accordingly.  ffiren  to  the  electoral  vote  cast  by  that  State  on  the 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  6th  day  of  December,  1876,  by  reason  of  fraudulent 

main  question  ordered,  which  was  upon  the  Returns  of  electoral  votes  from  the  States  of  Florida 

adoption  of  the  resolution.  •"^A^S^X'affl^rit  by  Samuel  B.  McLin,-ch.ir- 
The  question  was  taken,  as  follows :  ^.a  ^f  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  of  the  State 
YsAS—Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bagley,  of  Florida,  for  the  election  held  in  that  State  in  No- 
John  U.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker,  Banks,  Banning,  vember,  1876,  for  Electors  of  President  and  Vioe- 
Bayne,  Beebe,  Bell,  Bioknell,  Bisbee,  Blair^lount,  President,  has  been  made  public,  alleging  false  and 
Boaek,  Boyd,  Bragg.  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bridges,  fraudulent  returns  for  votes  for  such  electors  in  that 
Briggs.  Bright,  Brogden,  Browne,  Bundy,Burohard,  State  whereby  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  State 
Bonfick,  Cabell,  Cain,  John  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  was  annulled  and  reversed,  and  that  the  action  of 
Caldwell,  Calkins,  Campbell,  Candler,  Csnnon.  Car-  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  in  msking  such  re- 
lisle,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Claflio,  Alvah  turns  was  influenoed  by  the  conduct  and  promises 
A.  Clark,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  of  Hon.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  now  a  minister  for  this 
Bash  Clark,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Collins,  Conger,  Government  to  France:  and 
Covert,  Jaoab  D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Cravens,  Crittsnden,  WfursoMy  It  is  alleged  that  a  conspiracy  existed  in 
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the  State  of  Lonisian*  wherebjr  the  Bepoblioaa  of  biisiness  in  this  House,  it  is  a  resolntion 
vote  in  all  tbe  precincts  of  the  parish  of  East  Felioi-  introduced  because  of  the  memorial  of  a  sov- 
ana  and  m  some  preomots  of  West  Fehciana,  at  the  •  g^^  touching  the  official  conduct  of 
creneral  election  in  November,  1876,  was  purposely  J.  ?5  ^*'*»*^  ^  x\r  /<  v*uvi».  wuuuv»  v« 
withheld  from  the  polls  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  ^'^  officers  of  the  Government  and  relatmg 
exolusion  hj  the  Beturning  Board  of  that  State  of  to  frauds  alleged  to  have  oeourred  and  to  have 
tbe  votes  oast  in  those  precincts  for  £le<^rs  of  changed  the  result  of  the  election  of  the  high- 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  that  James  E.  ^st  officers  of  this  Government." 

letcSir  A'T'^^.Ter,!^^^^^  Mr.  Conger:  "WiU  the  gentleman  aDow  me 

tration  of  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  in  that  State,  one  question  m  this  connection  r     Has   this 

in  furtherance  of  that  conspiracy,  falsely  protested  memorial  to  which  be  refers  been  committed 

tiiat  the  election  in  such  precincts  had  not  oeen  fair  to  the  gendeman  from  New  York,  so  that  he 

and  free,  and  that  the  said  Beturaing  Board  there-  j^^  ^j  g^^h  possession  of  it  as  would  au- 

upon  falsely  and  fraudulently  excluded  the  votes  of  t:cZJzt\i^\^  UZ^^r.^\.  «  t^cXi^T;^!!  9" 

tfie  said  precincts,  and  by  means  thereof  and  of  other  thonze  him  t»  draw  such  a  resoluti^  ?" 

false  and  fbiudalent  action  by  the  said  Beturning  Mr.  rott^er :     **  1  am  now  speakmg  to  the 

Board,  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  State  waa  question  of  order.      Later,  if  this  resolution 

annulled  and  reversed,  and  that  such  action  of  tbe  ghall  be  admitted,  and  if  I  should  have  an  op- 

':i^l>X  "'«~ro?Hr  ro W.?LiT2S;;  Po^-'^ty  to  8«y  imyttog,  .1  Bh.ll  be  ha^py  to 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  ^^f  answer  to  the  inquiry  just  put  by  the 

Wh0rM9,  The  gravity  of  these  charges,  the  nature  gentleman  from  Michigan.    As  to  the  question 

of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  re|K>rted  to  be  of  order,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  state  this  case 

based,  and  the  official  dignity  and  position  of  the  ig  to  argue  it    If,  for  the  reason  that  appears 

persons  named  in  oonnection  with  the  said  frauds  „_^_  +^^  m^^^  _7  ♦kSo  »Aa/%i.,4-{^n   4^^:.  ;«.^«^;«f 

make  it  proper  the  same  should  be  inquired  into  to  ?Pon  the  face  of  this  resolution,  this  inquujr 

the  end  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  may  be  vindi-  «  not  privileged,  nothmg  can  be  privileged, 

oated  and  tbe  truth  as  to  such  elections  made  known :  If  the  House  of  Kepreeentatiyes  ought  to  give 

Therefore,  preference  to  the  consideration  of  any  sulject 

Be  U  r«K>fo«rf,  That  •  8ele<j  committee,  consisting  ^^er  its  ordinary  business,  surely  a  subject  of 

of  eleven  members  of  this  House,  be  appointed  by  -i .   _«x„,^  .„  j  JL^.^\¥^aZL^^^^  vL  ^«^  ^4  4\^^^^ 

the  Speaker  to  inquire  into  the  a/oresaid^allegatioh  J^"  nature  and  magnitude  must  be  one  of  tliose 

as  to  the  conduct  of  the  peraons  in  office  aforesaid  in  to  wbicn  it  ought  to  give  preference.    1  do  not 

respect  of  the  said  election,  and  into  the  alleged  think  it  can  be  necessary  to  make  any  further 

false  and  fraudulent  canvass  and  return  of  votes  by  suggestion  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 

?ffi«t,°^^'y;  ^^i^b  "^  rS'^'^i  ^^'^T'w  *^1  Michigan.    As  to  what  he  has  said  about  the 

said  States  of  Louisiana  and  Flonda,  and  into  all  x^^^.'l^  *t^  »A„^ir.*;rv«   ♦!.«♦  »,«4f».  «,;n  ««;*^ 

the  faou  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  commit-  ^^^^  ^}  ^  resolution,  that  matter  wdl  anse 

tee,  are  connected  with  or  pertinent  thereto';  and  properly  after  tbe  resolution  is  admitted  to  be 

that  the  said  committee,  for  tne  purpose  of  executing  discussed." 

this  resolution,  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  The  right  of 

and  papers  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  testi-  petition  was  discussed  on  tlie  presentation  of 

mony,  and  in  their  discretion  to  detail  subcommit-  r^**"^**  »t€»o  viiov/woov,«  x^**  w  «  ^«  vo^uvuM^/^t  v* 

tees,  with  like  ftill  authority  of  said  committee  in  the  Maryland  resolutions.    Everybody  admit- 

eveiy  particular,  and  with  power  to  sit  in  Florida  ted  the  unquestioned  right  of  petition ;  but  the 

and  Xonisiana,  wltioh  subcommittees  shall  be  com-  right  of  action  here  on  this  floor  is  a  different 

mitteee  of  this  House,  and  the  chainnen  thereof  thing.     The  question  which  rises  to  the  digni- 

shall  be  authonzed  to  administer  oaths :   that  the  ±.„  JS  ^  ^^„i\^„r^A  r,««,«4^^.«  a^^^^a^  »^^»  ♦k«. 

said  committees  and  subcommittees  miy  employ  ^7  Z.  »  Privileged  question  depends  upon  the 

stenographers,  clerks,  and  messengers,  and  be  at-  ngnt  of  action  which  some  one  can  aemand  of 

tended  each  by  a  deputy  sergeant-«t*arms.  and  may  the  House.     A  member  here  can  demand  ac* 

sit  during  the  sessions  of  this  House  and  during  the  tion  in  regard  to  his  right  to  his  seat.     Any- 

va(»tion :  and  that  said  committee  do  forthwith  pro-  ^hing  that  leads  to  an  action  relating  to  these 

^d  in  tills  inquiry  and  have  leave  to  report  at  any  ^j  h^^^estions  of  privilege  of  cou4e  can  be 

ca&ed  a  privileged  question.  But  this  memo- 
Mr.  Conger,  of  Michigan,  said:  '^ I  make  the  rial  received  here  by  the  courtesy  of  the  rules 
point  that  this  resolution  is  not  a  question  of  of  the  House,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  ex- 
privilege,  and  does  not  show  on  its  face  any-  cept  as  a  petition,  cannot  now  by  any  form  of 
thing  which  this  House  can  sustain  as  such,  logic  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  question  of 
T  make  the  further  point  that  the  action  pro-  privilege. 

vided  for  in  the  resolution  changes  the  rules  '^  Now,  I  say  another  thing.  This  would  be 
of  this  House.  It  not  only  gives  very  extra-  a  question  of  privilege  without  any  doubt  pro- 
ordinary  privileges  and  powers  to  a  general  vided  the  resolntion  alleged  a  purpose  to  insti- 
committee,  but  undertakes  to  give  to  a  sub-  tute  proceedings  in  impeachment.  If  he  says 
committee  and  to  the  chairman  of  a  subcom-  this  is  a  proceeding  intended  to  pave  the  way 
raittee  power  which  the  law  does  not  permit  for  an  impeachment,  doubtless  it  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  oaths.  I  a  question  of  privilege.  If  he  says  that  it  is  a 
ask  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  in  the  first  place  proposition  by  this  House  to  raise  and  deter- 
upon  the  question  whether  this  is  a  question  mine  the  <^uestion  of  the  title  of  the  present 
of  privilege.^'  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  office  which  he  holds, 
Mr.  Potter:  **  Will  the  Chair  hear  me  one  then  I  answer  him  that  the  question  has  been 
moment  as  to  the  question  of  privilege?  Mr.  determined  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
Speaker,  one  would  suppose  tnat  if  there  be  Houses  of  Congreas,  and  is  as  much  beyond 
any  subject  entiUed  to  preference  in  tbe  order  the  reach  of  this  House  as  the  election  of  Qrant 
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or  Washington.    Again,  if  the  ohjeot  of  this  States  on  a  snhjeot  so  momentous  in  its  tenor 

resolution  is  merely  to  organize  a  committee  and  oonseqaences. 

for  campaign  purposes,  to  make  campaign  lit-  "  So  far  as  a  question  of  privilege  is  con- 

erature  for  tiie  coming  fall,  I  afl&rm  that  the  oemed  in  this  matter,  it  seems  to  be  a  high 

exigencies  of  a  political  party  have  never  yet  question,  one  of  the  highest.    It  is  one  of  the 

been  treated  as  a  question  of  privilege.  categories  iir  our  book  of  rules :  *  Election  of 

**  Furthermore,  there  is  in  this  resolution —  President'  Whether  the  ruling  referred  to  in 
and  I  reserve  the  point  of  order  after  the  point  the  Digest  (on  page  287,  Journal  second  ses- 
now  raised  shall  have  been  settled — a  proposi-  sion.  Forty-fourth  Congress,  pages  556,  556) 
tion  that  the  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  refers  to  the  matter  of  questioning  the  elecUun 
report  at  any  time,  and  that  they  shall  have  of  a  President  when  the  count  is  pending,  or 
the  right  to  sit  in  recess.  Neither  of  these  whether  it  refers  to  other  and  subs^uent  mat- 
things  can  be  effected  by  a  majority  vote  if  it  ters  challenging  the  count,  I  have  net  exam- 
oomes  to  that,  and  I  reserve  on  them  the  ined,  nor  is  it  necessary.  They  are  of  equal 
points  of  order  when  the  time  shall  have  ar-  importance  and  dignity.  But  an  elation  of 
rived.  I  conclude  by  saying  I  am  glad  that  at  Preddent  and  all  that  concerns  it  is  a  question 
last,  after  this  proceeding  has  so  long  been  of  privilege.  Nan  e(m$ta€  but  it  may  lead  to 
hanging  over  the  country,  we  now  know  what  impeachment  or  its  nreliminaries.  So  fiu*  as 
they  are  seeking  to  do.  For  some  weeks  I  this  resolution  goes,  the  very  terms  of  the  res- 
have  been  inclined  to  say  to  these  ^ntlemen  olution  fix  some  sort  of  charge  upon  certain 
in  the  language  of  Hamlet  in  his  advice  to  the  officers,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  minister 
players :  abroad,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  a  question  of 
Lesre  off  joar  dmmnable  tue»  ftiid  begin.**  the  highest  privilege.    It  is  SO  according  to  the 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  said :  ^*  Let  me  say  dictum  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself, 

one  word  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  fh)m  Ohio  Therefore,  if  he  be  correct  in  saying  that  this 

(Mr.  Garfield^.    The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  is  a  question  of  privilege,  if  it  should  proceed 

one  of  the  Electoral  Commission.    On  the  9th  until  it  reach  to  impeachment,  then,  according 

of  February,  1877,  he  decided  on  the  question  to  the  very  terms  and  intent  of  the  resolution, 

of  Florida.    He  voted  in  the  affirmative  along  impeachment  in  the  end  may  be  reached  by 

with  Messrs.  Miller,  Strong,  Bradley,  Edmunds,  this  process." 

Morton,  Frelinghnysen,  and  Hoar — eight,  in-  Mr.  Conger :  *^  In  answer  to  the  remarks  of 

eluding  himsell  against  seven.    At  that  time  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cox),  and 

be  heldf  accordmg  to  the  report —  partly  in  answer  to  the  other  gentleman  from 

That  it  is  not  competent  under  the  Constitution  New  York  (Mr.  Potter),  I  desire  to  say  that 

and  the  law,  as  it  exuted  at  the  date  of  the  passage  the  very  memorial   upon  which  this  whole 

of  said  act,  to  go  into  evidence  aUund4  on  the  papers  matter  is  based  is  not  before  the  House.    It  is 

opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  pres-  ^ot  in  the  possession  of  the  mover.    But  it 

ence  of  the  two  Houses  to  prove  that  other  persons  ^  ^„  «^*v:««,  ♦«  a^  -ri*i»  :♦      tk:-  ir^n.^  i,*.- 

than  those  regularly  certified  to  by  the  Goveraor  of  '^^  ,^^T^?J^  ^  ^^  Vr^jK   •■?"  ^®?^,  ^^ 

the  State  of  Florida,  in  and  according  to  the  deter-  received  the  memorial  of  the  8tate  of  Mary« 

mination  and  declaration  of  their  apnointment  hy  land,   whether    as   petition    or  memorial  or 

theBoardof  State  Canvassers  of  said  State  prior  to  whatever  it  may  be,  and  this  House  has  re- 

thetimerequiredforthe  performance  of  their  duties,  f^^^  j^  ^  ^^    Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

had  been  appointed  electors,  or  by  counter-proof  to  i  \t       ^%   ?     vvt**M*ivww  v«  v..«  vuxuva<uj. 

show  that  they  had  not,  and  that  all  proceedings  of  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  memonal  is,  in  the  hands  of 

the  courts  or  acts  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  execn-  that  committee.    It  is  not  before  this  House 

tive  of  Florida,  snbseqaent  to  the  casting  of  the  votes  for  any  earthly  purpose,  then,  until  the  House 

of  the  electors  on  the  prescribed  day,  are  inadmiasi-  discharge  that  committee  or  the  committee  re- 

ble  for  any  such  purpose.  p^^  it  back  to  the  House.    Now,  sir,  I  cannot 

*^  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  convenient  understand  by  what  rule  any  member  of  this 
conscience,  or  rather  a  convenient  logic.  At  House  can  assume  under  color  of  any  pretend- 
that  time  it  suited  his  purpose  not  to  fdlow  the  ed  question  of  privilege  to  lay  his  hands  upon 
States  to  come  in  at  all.  It  was  aliuride.  Now  the  memorial  and  state  it  has  been  received  by 
it  suits  his  purpose,  since  these  ^  damnable  the  House  and  has  been  referred  to  a  commit- 
faces  have  begun,'  to  keep  out  the  States  from  tee  while  that  memoriid  still  remains  with  that 
presenting  their  grievances  for  inquiry  under  committee,  and  assame  himself  to  use  it  and 
n'esh  allegations  and  proofs,  so  that  they  are  bring  it  in  a  roundabout  way  before  this 
not  permitted  to  come  here,  h&rdly  even  by  House.  Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
courtesy,  as  was  held  by  the  gentleman  the  not  even  a  member  of  the  committee.  He  has 
other  day  when  the  State  of  Maryland  present-  no  access  to  that  memorial.  He  lays  hands 
ed  that  petition.  upon  it  in  violation  of  the  order  of  the  House 

^'  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  whatever  placing  it  in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  the 

we  may  do,  whatever  steps  may  be  taken  to  Judiciary.    If  I  might  characterize  it,  I  would 

reach  and  unravel  this  great  transaction,  we  say  ^at  it  is  disrespectful  to  the  House  for 

cannot  at  least  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  him  to  claim  his  right  to  act  upon  it  when 

Ohio  when  he  says  that  all  these  questions  the  House  has  otherwise  directed.    If  I  might 

were  and  are  outside  the  record.    It  would  be  characterize  it,  I  would  say  that  it  is  disre- 

strai^e,  indeed,  if  we  cannot  hear  from  the  q>ectfnl  to  the  oommittee  of  this  House  to 
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whom  the  memorial  and  the  subject  have  pose  of  this  resolation  is  to  impeach  and  nn- 
been  referred,  without  discharging  that  com-  seat  the  President  of  the  United  States,  then 
mittee,  for  any  member  to  put  his  hand  upon  they  will  admit  that  it  is  in  order.  And  the 
that  memorial  and  bring  it  in  here,  and  make  gentleman  from  Michigan  even  said  that  he 
it  the  foundation  of  action,  while  he  has  not,  was  glad  to  understand  from  my  colleague 
neither  has  the  House,  the  memorial  in  its  pos-  (Mr.  Cox)  that  that  might  posnbly  be  its  re- 
session,  suit.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no  declaration  of 

**  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  assume,  from  the  the  kind ;  I  absolutely  and  positively  rduse  to 
study  I  have  given  to  the  rules  and  to  the  declare  any  such  purpose.  My  purpose  is  only 
question  of  privilege,  that,  if  this  be  decided  a  to  inquire ;  and  if  the  construction  which  the  • 
Question  of  privilege,  it  will  be  so  decided  in-  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hale)  giyes  to  the 
dependent  of  the  fact  that  the  memorial  comes  rule  is  right,  that  the  privilege  in  respect  to 
from  a  State.  I  shall  assume  that  it  is  decided  the  election  of  President  is  only  to  inquiry  in 
to  be  a  question  of  privilege  because,  as  the  rejy;ard  to  his  election  before  he  is  seated,  or 
gentleman  from  New  York  claims,  and  I  was  with  a  view  of  unseating  him,  then  it  is  a  con- 
glad  to  hear  him  daim  it,  it  relates  to  the  elec-  struction  that  prevents  this  House  inquiring 
tion  and  tenure  of  office  of  the  President  of  into  frauds  which  have  been  successfully  com- 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  tenure  of  the  mitted  and  have  come  to  light  after  their  suc- 
office  of  the  present  incumbent  I  admit  free-  cessfhl  accomplishment.  Now,  if  there  is  any- 
ly  that,  if  it  does  embrace  that  question  and  thing  in  the  character  of  a  fraud  which  should 
proposes  to  open  the  question  of  the  election  deserve  to  be  inquired  into,  it  is  when  it  has 
and  incumbency  of  the  President,  if  that  be  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  when  the 
involved  in  this  resolution  logically  and  prop-  confession  of  people  who  took  part  in  bringing 
erly,  and  action  by  this  House  is  to  be  taken  in  it  about  or  other  facts  connected  with  it  have 
reference  to  the  election  and  to  the  octsupancy  become  known  qfUr  its  accomplishment.  If 
of  the  incumbent,  it  is  a  question  of  privilege,  we  refuse  to  inquire  into  a  fraud  which  has 
Otherwise,  and  for  the  reasons  given  by  uie  been  successful,  then  we  encourage  the  com- 
gentleman  from  New  York,  I  maintain  that  mission  of  frauds  hereafter ;  and  so  far  from 
such  a  decision  would  carry  with  it  the  right  securing  we  jeopard  the  peace  and  the  security 
of  members  continually  to  raise  questions  of  of  the  country.'' 

privilege  upon  every  resolution  sent  here  from  The  Speaker:  *'  First,  as  to  the  question  of 

every  sovereign  State  in  the  Union."  privilege ;  the  other  points  of  order  of  course 

Mr.  Potter:  *^Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  will  be  reserved  until  presented, 
privilege  raised  by  the  objection  of  the  gentle-  *^  The  issue  involved  is  a  new  one  in  the 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conger)  is  a  question  history  of  our  country.  An  examination  of 
of  privilege  only  as  to  the  order  of  business  in  the  basis  upon  which  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
this  House.  The  privilege  asked  for  is  the  tion  are  introduced  is  proper.  The  Legislature 
privilege  of  having  now  considered  the  pream-  of  the  State  of  Maryland  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
ble and  resolution  sent  to  the  Glerk's  desk,  tion  (see  Mabylakd)  touching  the  subject 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Garfield)  says  treated  of  in  the  preamble  and  resolution  iust 
that  the  memorial  of  a  sovereign  State  never  read,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  remitted  to 
rises  in  the  order  of  business  to  the  dignity —  this  body,  received  and  referred,  and  is  within 
that  was  his  phrase— of  anything  beyond  a  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  House, 
memorial  to  be  referred  to  a  committee.  I  The  following  language  is  used : 
submit  that  depends  upon  what  the  subiect  of  That  duo  eflfecl  hms  not  been  given  to  the  electoral 
the  memorial  is.  The  gentleman  from  Michi-  vote  cast  by  this  State  on  the  6th  day  of  December, 
gan  (Mr.  Conger)  insists  that  if  this  resolution  1878,  by  reason  of  fraudulent  returns  made  from 
M  received,  then  resolutions  touching  every  other  Sutee  and  allowed  to  be  counted  provisionally 
subject  upon  which  States  have  eveTmemo-  by  the  Eleetoral  Commission  and  subject  tojudici^ 
rialized  Congress  shall  for  aU  time  be  consid- 
ered as  entitled  to  a  preference  in  considera-  "  -Ajod  further — 

tion.    No,  Mr.  Speaker ;  question  of  privilege  allegingtbat  the  returns  from  Louisiana  and  Florida, 

depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  question  ^hioh  were  counted  for  the  present  occupant  of  the 

is  reported  to  or  brought  before  the  House  «"««*»^«  '^''^y  ^e'«  fraudulent  and  voi^d. 

upon  the  subject  matter  involved,  and  upon  "  Here  is  the  appeal  of  a  State  of  this  Union 

t^e  person  at  whose  instance  it  is  set  in  mo-  to  the  Federad  legislative  power  for  the  cor- 

tion.  rection  of  a  high  grievance  said  to  have  been 

**  The  privilege  which  this  resolution  is  en-  committed  in  the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisi- 

titled  to  arises,  first,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  set  ana  against  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 

in  motion  by  the  formal  action  of  a  sovereign  in  having  by  fraud,  in  said  States  of  Florida 

State ;  and,  second,  from  the  nature  of  the  and  Louisiana,  produced  a  different  result  in 

subject  matter  to  which  it  refers.    The  gentle-  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President 

man  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hale)  and  the  gentieman  from  that  actually  decreed  by  the  people  them- 

from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Blair)  and  the  selves  at  the  polls. 

gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conger)  are  "  Whether  these  allegations  can  be  sustained 

quick  to  declare  that  if  I  will  say  that  the  pur-  by  proof  is  not  for  the  Chair  to  consider.    It 
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ifl  enough  for  him  to  know  that  thej  come  1tj,Keteb«ii,Eilliiicer,  Lapham,  LaUutm,  Marth, 

from  a  power  which  within  its  limits  is  recog-  ^<>^??'^»,^SS^^'"KS?%'y»  ^®5f^&  Hl^'  ^^°- 

that  the  issoe  involved  runs  to  the  welfare  of  dolph,  Beed,  WiUiam  V.  Kiie,  Kyan,  Simpson, 

the  people  of  all  the  States.    Nor  is  it  within  Sapp,  Sextoo,  Shallenbemr,  Smalls^  Stewart,  John 

the  range  of  propriety  for  him  to  express  an  W«  otoDe,  Joteph  C.  Stone,  Strait,  Thompson, 

opinion  as  to  how  far  sach  investigation  should  i^1^°w'"*^  w  ^iSPWlu'^M^T"'?  ^f«S J  n^??» 

gS  to  reach  the  facts,  nor  whatXiits  should  wimVl^^iSl^s       '                *     ^"^^  ^'  ^' 

be  set  up  as  to  remedies  to  be  provided  against  Nor  V<Jnira--MeMre.  Aldrich,  BagleT,  W.  H.  Bi^ 

a  recorrence  of  such  like  events.  ker,  Ballon,  Blabee,  Bland,  CabdL  Carlitle,  Chitten- 


rightfnl  occupancy  of  the  chief  execu-    nllrt,  Uunton,  "fciott,  Landers,  Lindaey,  Lorlngl 
air  of  the  Government,  and  the  connec-    •'  •  «    —  --         —  ^  -.  .. 

tion  of  high  Government  officials  with  the 


tive  chair  of  the  Government,  jnd  the  connec-    MaisL,  Money,  Morse)  Norcross,  Overton)  PoUardI 

Powers,  Quinn,  Amerioos  V.  Bioe,  Koberts,  O.  D. 


ble  and  resolution  embrace  questions  of  privi-  Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  said :  ''  Mr.  Speaker, 

lege  of  the  highest  character,  and  recognizes  while  I  shidl  vote  for  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 

the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  lution,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 

offer  the  same."  the  grounds  upon  which  I  shall  place  that  vote 


The  Speaker :  **  Tne  gentleman  from  Miohi-  before  the  country  upon  a  wrong  reason  if  ^e 

gan  appeids  from  the  dedsion  of  the  Ohair."  right  one  existed.    I  agree  with  my  coUeasue 

Mr.  Potter:  '^I  move  to  lay  the  appeal  on  and  friend  who  spoke  a  short  time  ago,  that 

the  table."  the  petition  which  has  been  received  by  this 

The  Speaker :  '^  The  question  is  on  the  mo-  House  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  referred 

tion  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table."  to  the  Jndidary  Committee,  of  itself  does  not 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows :  present  a  privileged  question,  and  it  must  be 

V-.-    \M  A  1-1       Atu       A*i-i      w     .  di«)osed  of  regularly  as  all  such  petitions  are 

B  Jbfi^lL  Kn^^*"Ac1^^^^^^^^  BlteiS^BIuf '  ^!»P^  ^^  «^«'  ^h^  rules  of  the  House.    And 

Blount,  Boone,  BouckTbraggjBriigce,  Bright,  BuUer,  I  desire  to  State  distinctlv  that  that  portion  of 

John  W.  CaldwelL  w.  P.^aldwell,  Candler,  Ohal-  the  memorial  or  resolution  from  the  Legishi- 

mers,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  CUrk  of  Missouri,  01;pier,  ture  of  the  State  of  Maryland  which  looKS  to 

rell,  Dickey,  Durham 'Eden,  Elam,  Elfis,  Jotn  H.  a?«*^^'i,.^t  *^®  ®l«o^oo  0^  ^«  President  is  a 

Erins,  Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Fomej,  Fort,  Franklin,  thing  which  can  not  be  done  by  this  House,  as 

Garth,  Q4a8e,Oib8on.01oTer,Gunter^Hardenbergh,  that  was  a  political  question  settled  by  the 

5*?7  B.  HArrU,  Harrison.  Haitndge,  Hartiell,  highest  political  authority,  and  settled  under 

Hatcfie^  Henkle.  fienry,  Herbert,  Ahrsm  S.  Hewitt,  ^^  ^  iooordance  with  the  rules  which  con- 

G.  w.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  Hoose,  Frank  Jones,  J.  T.  r^,  !jr  ••*~*'**«~»»j 'j**"  "*"     ^pT^  w"*wi*  vv« 

Jones,  Eennis  Kimmel,  Knapp,  Llgon,  Looiwood,  t«>l  the  action  of  Congress.    The  courts  can 

LuUrell,  Lynde,  Maokey.  Manninjr,  Martm,  May  ham,  not  and  will  not  take  jurisdiction  on  a  political 

McKenzie,  MoMahon,  MitchelirMorffan.  Morrison,  question  of  that  character.    Besides,  the  an- 

Muldrow,  M^ler,  T.U  Pajterson.  Phelps,  Potter,  thoritar  which  could  determine  the  title  of  the 

L"i^?;R^,  s".1?e^b»cte^^  ^.fi--::  to  hold  his  office  has  acted  on  it  and 

Singleton,  Slemons,  WmUm  i.  Smith,  Southard,  wttled  that  auestion,  and  we  can  not  now  dis- 

Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Stenger,  Swan,  Throck-  turb  it    And  probably  I  might  go  still  further 

morton,  E.  W.  Townsend,  Tucker,  Turner,  Tumey,  and  say  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 

y*rWm'^**''"^  ^•*»|^l„?^*>^^^,^«^«Vy%Sfi?*<>'^  country  that  we  should  not  disturb  it.    WhUe. 

A.  S.  Williams,  James  Williams,  Jere.  N.  Williams,  ♦k^-^#'™  t  ^««  .»^«.  «^*^  ««-  ♦!.-.  .«.^in4.:^»  ^^^J. 

Alberts.  Wu6*,  Wilson,  Woild,  Wright,  Yeates  therefore,  I  can  not  vote  for  the  resolution  u^^ 

Yonng— 138.  '        e    >  *  the  ground  that  the  petition  of  itself  involves 

Nats— Messrs.  Baoon,  John  H.  Baker,  Banks,  a  question  of  privilege,  or  that  we  have  the 

Bajne.  Blair,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Broa-  rfg^t  to  reopen  and  retry  the  question  of  the 

den,  Browne,  Buckner,  Bundy,  Burcbard,  Burdick,  election  of  the  President,  I  do  maintain  that 

Cam.  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Ti     ^^  i  \i  \1    **^»"*«"»*  x  «v  uioiuwuu  wiaw 

CUflin,CUrk;Bush;  Cole,  Conger,  JaooiD.  Cox  i[»®  resoluUon  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 

Crapo,  Cnmminffs,  Danford,  Horace  Davis,  Deerin«r»  "^^  ^^^  York,  in  making  a  charge  that  great 

Denlson,Danneil,Dwight,£ames,  Ellsworth, Errett,  frauds  were  perpetrated  in  the  election  of 

I.  Newton  Evans,  ^mes  L.  Evans,  Poster,  Gard-  President  and  Vice-President,  and  in  which  it 

STn';  ^'Jjji^;  ItlTie^^^^^  i«  ohanjed  that  one  now  acting  as  Secretary 

phiy,  Hunierford,  Hanter,  Jami  Ittner,  John  8.  o^  the  Treasury  snd  one  now  acting  as  a  for- 

Jones,  Joigensen,  Joyde,  Keifer,  KeighUey,  Eel-  eign  minister  were  participant^  in  those  frauds 
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'-I  maintain  that  tbat  charge  of  frand  against  The  Speaker :  '^  So  the  main  question  is  or« 

those  officers  does  raise  a  question  of  the  high-  dered^  and  the  question  recnrs  on  the  adop* 

est  privilege  which  may  be  investigated  by  this  tion  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  of  the 

House  for  great  public  reasons.    It  is  just  to  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Potter)." 

the  country  and  it  would  be  right  to  those  The  question  was  taken  on  Uie  adoption  of 

gentlemen  that  such  a  charge  having  been  made  the  preamble  and  resolution,  as  follows : 

should  be  investigated."  TBAs-MesBrt.  Acklen,  Aiken,  Atkins,  BaDning, 

Mr.  Potter:  **The  various  points  of  order  Beebe, Bel  1, Benedict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Bland, 

raised  to  the  reception  of  this  resolution  hav-  Bliw,  Blount,  Boono,  Bouck,  Bramf,  Bridges,  Bright, 

ing  been  disposed  of.  I  desire  to  make  only  ^"fi^??^»  i^'HV  ^^'^  ^a,  ^t^  a  *n^   v*  A;  ^^.^^: 

•^1^  »/v«M  ^|/vo^^^  A  uvDuv  vv  ■uaa.v  vyv  ^^n  CandlcF,  ChalmerB,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  Clark  of 

one  remark,  and  that  because  of  somethmg  Misiuri,  Clyroer,  Cobb,  ColUns,  Cook,  Samuel  8. 


re«>lu«on  or  not  br  the  previou.  q«jtion  fc,  &;  i^^/  E^l\  ttj^h?^^.^ 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  mtimated  that  it  Qoode,  Gunter.  Hamilton,  H«rdenbergh,  kenry  k! 

was  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  introduce  Harris.  John  T.  Uarris,  Harrison,  Hart,  Hartridge, 

this  resolution.     Mr.  Speaker,  very  few  gentle-  ?wt«ell.  Hatcher,  Henkle,  Henry,  Herbert,  Abram 

men  of  the  House,  I  think,  would  assume  the  l^^rf  U^J  ^/  ^^^'i^'  Hooker,  House,^Qnton, 
»^o.v^t«»;k;i:4-»  ^«  :»l..v^»^t.«LM  .^«^i«4.Sr^.  ^4  4.1.^  Jcrank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  Kenna,  Kimmell, 
responsibUity  of  mtroducmg  a  resolution  of  the  Knapp,  Llgon,  Lockwood,  Lnttrill,  LynAe,  Mackey 
character  and  magnitude  of  the  resolution  I  Maish,  Manning.  Martm,  Mayham,  McKenxie,  Mo- 
have offered  without  being  requested  to  do  so.  Mahon,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Mul- 
I  introduced  it  upon  the  request  of  my  political  ^r,  T.  M.  Ijtterson,  Phelps,  Potter.  Pridemore, 

assodatesin  this  House  made  to  me  th^^^  S^^^^JTAs^^^^U^^r^^^^ 

ing,  gentlemen  whose  request  I  did  not  feel  at  Bohlilcher,  SheUey,  Singleton,  Slemons,  wklm  1! 

liberty  to  refuse.    I  think  few  gentlemen  on  this  Smith,  Sonthard,  Sparks,  Sprmflrer,  Steele,  Stenoer, 

side  of  the  House  when  so  requested  would  Swanu,  Throckmorton,  B.  w.  Townshend,  Tucker, 

have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  pro-  1,^^' J"^*^*  JS?.^'  ^^^li^''  Waddell.  Walker, 

.wv«^  ♦u^  ..^orvin^^n  ,•«  ^^.>^iJ!^  Walsh,  Warner,  Whitthome,  Wiffginton,  A.  8.  Wil- 

pose  the  resolution  in  question.  u^g^  'j^^^s  ViUiams,  Jere/w.  Wlllhuni,  Albeit  8. 

"  I  want  to  add  also,  in  view  of  something  Willis,  Bei^.  JL.  Wuiis,  Wilson,  Wood,  Wright, 

that  was  said  by  the  gentleman  firom  Texas  Yeates,  and  Younff-^146. 

(Mr.  Mills),  and  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  NATs—Messrs.  Mills  and  Morse— 2. 

bnt'^a??nat%Tl^^^^^  f^'^^iS^t^  w?^  JoLVTsJ^^S  ^'S2l;r,^mu,^^^2: 

but  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  connected  with  Bayne,  Bisbee,  Blwr,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer 

the  electoral  vote  of  the  States  of  Florida  and  Brings.  Brogden,  Browne,  Bundy,  Burchard,  Bur- 
Louisiana,  and  into  the  participation  of  officers  dick,  Butler,  Cain,  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Can- 
of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  al-  S?°V  9^!^"'^ '  SSS'^®"*  Chittenden,  CUflin,  Bush 
leged  framlB  there.  What ««.  be  done  aft«  the  »  S'toVL^^^X^^S'^,  &^.fa 
inquiiT  is  completed,  what  ought  to  be  done,  Davis,  Deeriug,  Denison/Dunnell,  D wight,  Barnes, 
should  be  determmed  only  after  the  inquiry  Bllsworth,  Errett,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L. 
has  been  concluded.  For  myself,  I  have  no  Evans,  Fort,  Foster,  Freeman.  Frye.  Gardner,  Gar- 
purpose  in  this  respect,  and  I  know  of  none  Jejf  Hale,  Hanna,  Harm^r,  fiegj.  W.  Harris,  H». 
/vt«  A»A  r»««*  ^#  n»^  ^Vvi:«V^»i  <.«^^:»i.«.«  l^c'l*  Hayes,  Hazelton,  Hendee,  Henderson,  Hisoook, 
on  the  part  of  my  politjcal  associates.  Hub\>eli;  riumphrey,'  Hungerford,  Hunter,  Ittner 
"  I  desire  to  add  further  that  I  have  no  wish  James,  John  8.  Jones,  Jorgensen.  Joyce,  Kelfer, 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  Keightley.  Kelley,  Eetcham,^illinger,  Knott,  Lan- 
andthat  prosperity  which  I  hope  is  now  begin-  i®"»  ^*P}l*™»  L^throp,  Lindsey,  Loring,  Marsh, 

investigation  proposed  can  result  m  disturbing  Page,  d.  W.  Wterson 'Peddie,  Phillips,  PoUard 
it.    The  Government  of  this  country  was  made  Pound,  Powers,  Price,  Pu|j[h,  Qnlnn,  Bainey,  Ban- 
by  the  people,  and  they  are  competent  to  pre-  dolph.  Beed,  William  W.  Rice,  G.  h.  Robinson,  M 
serve  it  without  violence  and  to  right  peaceably  ?•  Robinson,  Rjan,  Sampson,  Sann,  Sexton,  Shal- 

the  wrongs  that  should  be  righted  o^  need  |S?'^;j^fe„«r8te.'n"n''^:  Ite'c^i^p?^ 

be,  to  submit  for  a  season  to  wrong  if  the  public  stone.   Strait,    Thompson,    Thomburgh,    Tipton, 

interests  demand  that  they  should  submit  to  it.  Amos  Townscnd,  M.  I.  Townsend,  van  Vorhes, 

But  -  -     -._--»      _        i_.  -     —  -    1 

to 

their  _  .^ , ^__^ , 

not  to  secure,  the  public  safety.  ^o  ^^  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

"And  now  as  the  subject  matter  of  this  res-  >r-  rtr^^          Mxwr  ^rr*    ••        ^j     utj> 

olution  is  famiKar  to  all  the  members  of  the  .  ^l'  ^i^'''?^''^  ^f*..^'^v\  f '^li  1^  5tf" 

House,  I  will  call  the  previous  question  upon  f\^?,  ^®^''  *^^  resolution  which  I  send  to  the 

it,  and  let  the  House  determine  whether  it  shall  ®S^*   mi,      jt  ^  m 

be  further  debated."  ^®  ^^^^  '^  ^  ^^"^^^  • 

After  many  days  of  delay  through  want  of  k.?^S!^  A  •^'^^  oommittee  of  this  House  baa 

•  ^.^^...^..^   ♦>»1  .^Ist*  r..,<^«»:l«  «.«-  ^~i««^^  ^«  hepetofore  been  appointed   to   investigate   alleged 

a  quoruin,  the  main  question  was  ordered  on  ^a^as  in  oonnectiSrwith  the  electoral  vote  of  the 

May  17th— yeas  147,  nay  1,  not  voting— 148.  Sutea  of  Looiaiana  and  Florida :  now,  therefore. 
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S$  U  rttoihtd^  That  Booh  oommittee  be  and  ihey    mtr^  inooin,  either  of  the  description  of  bonds  of  the 


existed.  privileges,  and  exemptions,  to  the  extent  necessary 

Mr.  Oox,  of  New  York :  "I  move  to  refer  ^T^l*^'"/?*'?J^  fuU eflfect, and  to  use  the  pro- 

the  resolution  to  the  special  committee  that  S^>J^SS?^^^^'^'S^^^ 

is  charged  with  investigating  the  alleged  fraads  Amend  the  title  so  -as*  to  read :  «  A  bill  to  repeal 

in  the  electoral  count  in  the  presidential  elec-  all  that  part  of  the  act  approved  Januarv  14,  1875, 

tion,  and  upon  that  motion  I  demand  the  pre-  known  as  the  resumption  act,  which  authorizes  the 

Vious  question."  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dispose  of  United  SUtes 

Mr.ViLK>n:  "I  desire  to  give  the  fullest  ^^'f?' "^d  redeem  and  cancel  tie  greenback  curren- 
and  freest  chance  for  investigation,  and  I  wish 

that  the  resolution  be  put  upon  its  passage  Numerous  amendments  were  also  proposed 

now.*'  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

The  main  question  was  then  ordered,  being  Mr.Phillips,  of  Kansas,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Oox,  of  New  York,  to  ^^  willing,  even  anxious,  that  the  bill  now 

refer  the  resolution  to  the  select  committee  pending  before  the  House  should  have  pro- 

to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds  in  the  presi-  ceeded  to  a  vote  without  saying  a  word  upon  it. 

dential  election.  Through  all  its  stages  I  have  pressed  action 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there  were —  looking  to  an  immediate  issue  and  an  im- 

yeas  89,  nays  116,  not  voting  86.    So  the  mo-  mediate  vote.    I  think  I  can  say  for  the  major- 

tion  to  refer  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to.  ^^7  of  the  committee  that,  without  attempting 

to  gag  or  refuse  reasonable  tune  for  consider- 
In  the  House,  on  October  81st,  Mr.  Ewing,  ation  or  debate,  they  have  realized  the  impor- 
of  Ohio,  reported  from  the  Oommittee  on  Bank-  tance  of  inmiediate  action  and  the  responsibility 
ing  and  Currency  a  bill  to  repeal  the  third  sec-  thrust  upon  them  by  having  the  bill  in  their 
tion  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  charge.  We  were  not  insensible  to  the  fact 
of  specie  payments.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  that  the  bill  in  question  was  antagonized  by 
EJid  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  recommit-  •  formidable  party,  knit  together  by  strong 
ted.  This  was  next  reconsidered.  interests.  We  also  were  sensible  that  the  dia- 
In  the  House,  on  November  6th,  the  dis-  tractions  of  debate  and  insidious  character  of 
cussion  of  the  bill  commenced.  It  was  as  fol-  amendments  proposed  or  to  be  proposed  might 
lows :  l^Ad  real  friends  of  the  measure  to  vote  for 
A  Kin*         wv  41.1^    .M^    #*t.    ^^4141^ a  A   .-**  plausible  amendments  which  might  commend 

▲  bin  to  repeal  tlM  third  section  ofthe  set  entitled**  An  set  to     Xi ,   ^^  i.^  ^u^*    '   a'  *a     i  ^  4. 

proTfcie  fbr  the  retamption  of  specie  peymenu.''  themselves  to  their  maiviaual  views,  SO  as  to 

BeUenacUdh^thtaenaUandHouteqf^BepreMnUa'  load  down  the  bill  until  it  would  not  re- 

Uv€$  ofths  UniudStaUt  of  America  in  Oongreu  amm-  ceive  the  support  of  a  majority  of  this  House. 

hUd^  That  the  third  section  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  Therefore  the  conmiittee  desired  to  demand  a 

act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  spede  pay-  y^^^  believing  it  was  due  the  House  to  have 

U  C;b;^K;?J2ed!'^"^  ^       '    '  the  privilege  of  so  determining.    It  has  other- 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Fort  to  the  bill  (H.  J^.»«  ^^k""!;^?;^' "'^  ^  am  here  to  present 

B.  No.  805)  to  repeal  the  third  section  of  the  act  en-  briefly  on  bphalf  Of  that  committee  the  leading 

titled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  features  of  the  bill. 

payments."  via. :  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  *»  The  third  section  of  the  resumption  act,  the 

^^^^^'^^  '^  foUowing:  section  a  portion  of  which  it  is  proposed  now 


14, 

lion 
wit: 

notes  shall  be  issued  to  an^  such  banking  association^  ig  a  contradictory  one. 

so  inereasinff  its  capital  orcurculating  notis.  or  so  new-  u  r^^  fui^i  oo^tion  flAAmfl  to  hAve  Admitted  of 
ly  ofganisedas  aforesaid,  it  shall  &  theduty  of  the  ^ ^^  ^^^l^  section  seems  to  nave  aamittea  oi 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  the  legat-tender  ^^^7  constructions  and  seems  to  have  been 
United  SUtes  notes  in  excess  only  of  $800,000,000,  either  contrived  to  conceal  its  own  provisions 
to  the  amount  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  sum  of  national-  or  to  have  been  admirably  successful  in  con- 
bank  notes  so  Iwued  to  any  such  banking  association  fonnding  all  opinions  as  to  what  it   was  de- 

standingthe  sum  of  $300,000,000  of  such  legal-tender  o'  national-bank  notes  issued  m  addition  to  the 

UnitedStates  notes,  and  no  more.    And  on  and  after  amount  then  in  circulation,  $80  of  legal-tender 

the  1st  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1879,  the  Secretary  of  notes  shall  be  retired.    Those  who  wished  to 

the  Treasury  shaU  redeem,  in  coin,  the  United  8utes  smooth  its  passage  through  the  House  endeav- 

legal-tender  notes  then  outstanding,  on  their  presen-  ^^-^  .^  «^«„Trr!ru-  ^^^J^^^*«  ♦».«♦  *\^^  .^i».».^ 

tation  for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  assistant  ^l^.  ^^  convmoe  its  opponents  that  the  volume 

treasurer  of  the  United  States  hi  the  city  of  New  of  circulating  medium  would  be  increased  by 

York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $50.  And  to  enable  the  20  per  cent,  of  any  additional  amount  of  na* 

Secretwyofthe  Treasury  to  proimre  and  provide  for  tional-bank  notes  that   was  issued,  and  that 

L':„te^'°^'i?.^n\rr^r irvt?ej:?;r?f^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^»»  i»^  'f  «>*  ^o^.x>^ 

to  time  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  psp^r  was  not  mcreased. 

and  to  issue,  sell,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  *^  While  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate, 
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Mr.  Sherman,  then  a  Senator  and  chairman  of  Congresses  which  shonld  meet,  but  as  fast  as 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  reported  this  the  circulation  of  the  money  of  the  people 
bill,  was  asked  what  was  the  purpose  of  this    conld  be  withdrawn  under  the  third  section  of 

third  section ;  whether  it  would  g^ve  to  the  the  resumption  act,  it  was  promptly  destroyed 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to  cancel  and  to  prevent  its  reissue. 

destroy  the  le^-tender  notes,  or  were  they  to       ^^  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  theory  of  that 

be  reissued?    I  will  send  to  the  Clerk^s  desk  to  section  was  that  it  would  increase  by  20  per 

be  read  some  extracts  from  that  debate."  cent,  the  currency  of  the  country.    If  suc^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  was  the  purpose,  what  has  been  the  result  ? 

Mr.  8ohun :  *'  I  think  that  the  SeiiAtor  from  Ohio  There  were  outstanding  at  the  date  of  the  pas- 
has probably  not  understood  my  question.  What  i  sage  of  the  act  $882,000,000  of  legal-tender 
meant  to  ask  was  whether,  whenever  any  greenbacks  notes,  and  of  national-bank  notes  $849,8»4.. 

JLrbJS^a^aSa'i^^e^dttn^^^^^^  J^f  ^^  ^^   ^^^^S^^t^J^.K^^^^^ 

many  thousands  of  dollars  of  bank  notes  having  been  to-day   outstanding    |8I6.77o,lll.      On    last 

Issued,  the  greenbacks  so  retired  shall  be  canceled  Saturday,  the.  8d  instant,  there  were  outstand- 

and  destroyed,  never  to  be  reissued  again!    The  'ing  of  greenbacks  $864,490,992.    There   has 

Senator  will  remember  veir  weU  that  we  had  a  pro-  been,  therefore,  under  this  third  section  of  the 
tracted  struggle  about  a  similar  question  onoe,  and  *  vj^-^^wv, «.  ««.  *««,  mu«<u  o^v.^u  v*  "*^ 

that  the  fraSing  of  a  Uw  gave  riai  to  much  oontro-  resumption  act,  a  decrease  of  naUonal-bank 

versy  on  that  identical  point.    Now,  what  I  am  after  notes  amounting  to  $86,086,889.    The  reduo- 

is  to  understand  whether  the  provisions  of  this  bill  tion  in  legal-tender  notes,  which,  as  I  hare 

will  in  their  practical  operation  work  m  the  direction  stated,  have  been  canceled  and  destroyed,  has 

of  specie  payments  or  not,  and  for  that  it  U  a  very  been  $27,609,108.    Thus  there  has  been  a  re- 

essential  question  whether  the  greenbacks  so  retired  v^?.  ^  *  V  Aci  kAk  j  jJr  •     ^v         i  *  xv 

shall  be  destroyed,  never  to  be  reissued  again,  or  auction  of  $62,595,447  m  the  volume  of  the 

whether  they  shall  be  held  as  a  reserve,  as  the  forty-  currency  under  the  operation  of  this  sectioii  of 

four  millions  were,  certainly  to  be  put  into  the  mar-  the  resumption  act 

ket  again."  a  xhis  result  was  brought  about  by  an  adroit 

Mr.  Sherman:  **  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mis-  process.      When  a  million  of  national-bank 

iS:Yl  •^t  ^  ■^•f  .r1fi?^i!LJf?5Jf  ^®*"  ^"^  ^^®°  notes  were  issued  eight  hundred  thousand  legal- 
the  question  about  the  141,000,000  reserve  came  up.  x^^  j^,  «^*^„  «,^i^  ^««^^i^^  ««^  A^^J^^jt 
1  should  rather  put  thatquestion  to  him.  At  i5l  ^^^^  notes  were  cancel^  and  destroyed, 
events  I  say  to  him  franklv  that  we  do  not  propose  to  ^  hen  national  oanks  surrendered  their  circula- 
decide  that  question  in  this  bill.  I  have  no  doubt  tion,  say  of  a  million,  eight  hundred  thousand 
that  when  the  time  arrives  when  the  question  becomes  legal- tender  notes  were  not  reissued.  Indeed, 
matenal,  it  will  be  met.  Undoubtedly  untU  the  re-  ^^^jer  this  cunning  machinery  a  national  bank 
duction  of  the  United  States  notes  to  $S00,000,000  *"  ,^  vu****!^^  uiovu^uvi/ «  txaMvuw  ,^^7^ 
they  can  not  be  reissued.  The  progress  muit  go  on  c^uld  surrender  its  notes  one  day  for  a  million 
pari  pamu  nutil  the  amount  of  feffal-tender  notes  is  dollars  and  then  next  day  apply  for  a  fresh  or* 
reduced  to  $800,000,000.  Before  that  time  will  prob-  culation ;  and  every  time  they  went  through 
ably  arise  in  the  course  of  human  aflWrs,  at  least  one  this  process  caused  the  cancellation  and  do- 
or two  Congresses  will  have  met  and  disappeajed,  gtfuction  of  eight  hundred  thousand  legal-ten- 
and  we  may  leave  to  the  ftiture  these  questions  that  "'""^•'*y"  «  Yl.  "***•"*  ^"  mivuo«um  av^iu  ucu 
tend  to  divide  us  and  distract  us,  rather  than  under-  ^^^  notes. .  By  this  arrangement  it  was  possible 
take  to  thrust  them  into  this  bill  and  thua  divide  us  for  a  syndicate  of  bankers  to  pump  the  legal- 
and  prevent  us  fh>m  doing  something  in  the  direction  tender  system  dry ;  and  thus  we  witness  the 
at  which  we  aim.".  .  .  .  result  that  with  a  contraction  of  national-bank 
hoMV?,T.;oV<:i:^?ro?SXS^?i,fS^ut  note*  a„o,mting  to  upwai^of  thirty-flve  mU- 
It  is  whether,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "ons  there  is  also  a  contraction  of  legal  tender 
after  the  1st  day  of  Januanr,  1879,  shall  redeem  Trea-  of  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half, 
surv  notes  in  coin,  he  wiu  have  the  right  to  reiasue        "  But  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  alL    At  the 

^^Mr^Sher^n  •  "  That  question  I  said  distinctly  ^*®  ^^  *^®  passage  of  that  act  there  were  ont- 

thati  left  to  the*  future.    ? answered  that  a  moment  Jtanding  in  fractional  currency  $46,800, 178.- 

ago,  and  stated  that  this  bill  did  not  propose  to  78.    This  was  a  non-mterest-bearmg  debt,  as 

answer  that  question,  but  would  leave  it  to  be  deter-  the  legal-tender  notes  were.    Now  I  wish  to 

mined  by  the  ftiture  between  this  and  the  time  when  call  attention  to  a  fact  I  ascertained  at  the 

the  redemption  is  to  take  pUce."  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Director  of  the  Mint  that  consider- 

Mr.  Phillips:  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  observ-  ably  surprised  me ;  it  was  that  silver  subsidiary 
ed  that  in  the  bill  as  passed  through  the  Sen-  coin  has  been  issued  in  exchange  for  the  fraction- 
ate the  question  as  to  the  reissue  was  supposed  al  currency  to  the  extent  of  $28,166,162.82. 
to  be  left  open.  In  endeavoring  to  collect  data  Then,  as  I  learn  from  that  officer  by  a  state- 
(and  I  only  learned  yesterday  iStemoon  that  I  ment  which  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  there 
would  be  expected  to  speak  here  to-day),  I  have  been  coined  up  to  the  first  of  the  present 
went  to  the  Treasury  Department  this  morning  month  of  these  subsidiary  coius,  which  are  a 
and  saw  Mr.  Secretary  Sherman,  from  whom  I  token  coinage.  $89,118,000.  At  the  date  of 
learned  that  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  the  passage  of  the  resumption  act  there  was 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  issue  of  nationd-  upward  of  four  millions  of  this  subsidiary  coin 
bank  notes  is  $27,609,108.  This  amount,  as  the  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  thus  mak- 
Secretary  infonned  me,  has  been  canceled  and  ing  upward  of  $48,000,000  of  silver  coin  then 
destroyed.  The  question  of  its  destruction  was  on  hand  and  since  coined.  This  coin — halves, 
not  left  to  the  f utare.    It  was  not  left  to  the  quarters,  and  dimes — is  of  less  vidue  than  our 
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•tandard  dollars  bj  about  4  per  cent,  the  small  House  from  misconoeptioQ  of  the  facts,  and  in 

change  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations  being  so  the  public  prints,  that  silver  bad  been  dedin- 

debased  to  keep  it  from  going  out  of  the  ing  in  value  rapidly  before  it  was  demonetized, 

country.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  joint  Examination  proves  this  not  to  have  been  the 

resolution  of  1876  authorized  this  subsidiary  fact.    As  the  House  is  well  aware,  in  1871 

coinage  to  be  issued  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,-  Germany  demonetized  silver.    In  1878,  by  a 

000.    I  learn  that  there  has  been  submitted  to  provision  adopted  in  an  appropriation  bUl,  and 

the  Attorney-General    a  question  as  to  the  which  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 

amount  of  this  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  allow-  have  said  repeatedly  they  did  not  know  they 

able  by  law,  and  that  his  decision  is  to  this  were  enacting,  the  silver  dollar  was  demone- 

effect  that  under  that  resolution  there  can  be  tized  in  these  United  States,  or  rather  stricken 

issued  of  this  subsidiary  silver  coin  $62,103,-  from  the  coinage,  for  it  was  a  money  prescribed 

513.    The  commission  appointed  to  examine  by  the  Constitution.    This  was  done  on  the  plea 

this  subject  reported  that  $8,083,000  had  been  that  silver  was  declining,  or  rather  its  remon- 

lost  or  destroyed  in  circulation,  and  could  be  etization  is  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 

replaoed  by  an  additional  issue  of  subsidiary  dine  in  silver  no  longer  makes  it  useful  as  mon- 

silver,  which,  together  with  the  four  millions  ev.    What  were  the  facts  ?    Up  to  the  date  of 

in  the  Treasury  before  this  coinage  began  uii-  the  passage  of  that  act  silver  for  many  years 

der  the  resumption  act,  makes  the  sixty-two  had  ranged  at  about  sixty  pence  on  the  ounce 

millions.     Far  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  in  London — ^not  lower  than  fifty-nine.    In  Feb- 

remainder  of  old  fractional  currency,  upward  ruary  of  that  year  it  was  a  small  fraction  un- 

of  $9,000,000  of  legal-tender  notes  have  been  der  sixty,  although  quoted  at  fifty-nine  and  a 

virtually  retired,  having  been  placed  in  the  quarter  for  the  year  ending  in  June.    It  had 

Treasury   to  meet  that  amount  of  fractional  not  been  declining  when  the  act  demonetizing 

carrenoy  if  ever  presented.  the  silver  dollar  took  effect  more  than  it  haa 

**  It  will  thus  be  seen  ihaty  taking  into  con-  sometimes   declined   previously.      Since    we 

sideration  the  fractional  currency,  the  legal-  demonetized  it,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 

tender  notes,  and   the  national-bank  notes,  have  demonetized  it,  it  has  fallen,  and  has  been 

there  has  been  a  contraction  of  $94,696,000,  if  at  forty-eight  pence,  and  even  forty-six  pence, 

we  indude  the  $9,000,000  retired  into  the  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  demonetization 

Treasury  to  meet  the  fractional  currency  not  had  great  effisct  in  producing  this  result,  for 

sent  in.    There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  very  itsuseascomis  what  gives  silver  its  chief  value, 

considerable  amount  still  on  deposit  for  the  We  have  thus  stripped  our  silver,  one  of  our 

withdrawal  of  national- bank  notes  on  traosac-  most  iniportant  productions,  of  much  of  its 

tions  not  yet  completed.    The  amount  of  legd-  value.    The  improvements  in  machinery  in  our 

tender  notea  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  western  mines  have  actually  doubled  the  pres- 

held  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  liquida-  ent  silver  production  of  the  world.    We  have 

tion,  settlement,  and  resignation  of  national-  it  in  our  power  by  preserving  its  value  to  pay 

bank  notes  is  made  up  as  follows:  our  debts  more  easily^  even  if  the  balance  of 

For  rodndng $8,iiaooo  trade  should  turn  against  us.    We  have  it  in 

f^fiW----' oSl'SS  our  power  through  our  silver  and  gold  to  dic- 

In  uqoid^tioo. 8,»5fl,ooo  tate  terms  to  the  money  magnates  of  Europe, 

^'Inall  there  are  hdd  in  the  Treasury  up-  and  become  what  we  may  be,  the  ruler  in 

ward  of  $13,000,000  of  legal-tender  notes  with-  finance.    But  by  that  wretched  act  we  threw 

drawn  from  circulation  under  the  provisions  away  a  facility  to  pay  our  debts,  weakened  our 

of  this  third  section  of  the  resumption  act,  political  power,  and  tried  to  belittle  our  own 

making  in  all  a  contraction  in  the  volume  of  productions. 

currency  during  this  length  of  time  of  nearly  '*  We  have  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  third 

$107,000,000  upon  a  circulation  of  $750,000,000  section  did  not  increase  tne  volume  of  circula- 

in  national-banK  notes  and  legal  tenders.    This  tion.    We  have  seen  this  third  section,  on  the 

has  occurred  under  the  operation  of  the  third  contrary,  decrease  that  circulation  almost  one 

section  of  the  resumption  act.    It  will  be  seen,  sixth  of  its  entire  volume,  and  not  only  leave 

therefore,  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  that  act  power  with  the  Secretary  to  destroy  the  best 

to  increase  the  volume  of  the  currency  has  money  we  had,  but  to  saddle  us  with  an  addi- 

not  been  realized;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  tional  debt  of  one  hundred  and  seven  miUions 

has  been  a  contraction  almost  unparalleled  in  and  a  burden  of  interest  of  six  millions  a  year, 

the  lustory  of  any  commercial  country,  amount-  **  Now,  there  is  one  fact  to  which  I  wish  to 

ing  in  that  brief  time  to  one  sixth  of  the  en-  call  your  attention.    The  national-bank  notes, 

tire  volume.  as  you  will  have  observed,  have  been  reducea 

'*  Before  I  dismiss  this  onestion  I  wish  to  in  volume,  and  any  man  might  have  foreseen 

state  a  fact  which,  although  not  immediately  when  that  bill  was  pending  oefore  this  House 

involved   in    the   present   discussion,  vitally  that  it  could  not  result  in  an  increase  of  the 

affects  the  general  question  of  our  currency,  national-bank  notes  on  any  rational  hypothesis, 

and  shows  the  gross  misstatements  resorted  to  The  national- bank  notes  can  not  do  witliout  the 

in  order  to  prevent  the  remonetization  of  silver,  legal-tender  notes.    So  long  as  the  volume  of 

Statements  have  been  made  formerly  in  this  l^al-tender  was  greater  than  the  volume  of 
Vol.  XVIII. — 12    A 
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the  national-bank  notes,  aa  the  national-bank  greenbacks,  bnt,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
notes  were  redeemable  in  them,  there  were  al-  gold  sent  to  this  country  in  payment  of  oar  im- 
ways  means  in  the  country  to  redeem  them  mense  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  in  oar  favor, 
without  the  banks  going  into  liquidation.  The  *'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  no  legislation  of  this 
moment  it  became  apparent  that  they  would  kind  can  ever  bring  the  country  to  resumption 
have  to  redeem  their  notes  in  gold,  that  instant  unless  it  has  the  necessary  resources.  Our 
the  soundest  of  the  banks  began  to  relinquish  prosperity  comes  from  industry,  production, 
their  circulation.  That  circulation  reached  its  thrift.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  when  he 
lowest  point  July  1,  1877,  when  it  waa  $815,-  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  intro- 
870,000.  Since  that  time,  while  there  has  been  ducing  the  resumption  bill,  said  there  was 
some  bank-note  circulation  relinquished,  there  power  in  the  third  section  of  the  bill  to  execute 
has  also  been  an  increase.  There  has  been  a  its  purposes,  and  intimated  that  if  we  could  not 
demand  to  move  the  immense  produce  of  the  do  it  any  other  way  that  we  could  sell  bonds 
country,  which  prompted  bankers  to  increase  of  the  United  States  payable  in  coin ;  that  4^ 
their  circulation,  even  with  a  possibility  of  and  6  per  cents  could  be  put  in  the  market  in 
bankruptcy  amid  the  confusion  of  this  forced  order  to  buy  gold  to  keep  up  this  artificial  re- 
resumption.  With  the  possibility  that  they  sumption.  I  say,  sir,  that  such  a  thing  was 
must  redeem  in  gold  staring  them  in  the  face,  never  seriously  contemplated  by  many  mem- 
the  demand  for  currency  was  so  great  that  even  bers,  and  should  never  have  been  contemplated 
the  national  banks  have  increased  their  circula-  by  any.  There  is  no  member  of  *  this  House — 
tion  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  in  the  last  at  least  I  hope  there  is  not  one — who  would 
few  weeks.  Therefore,  with  all  the  drawbacks  consent  for  one  moment,  if  he  could,  to  main- 
on  the  national-bank-note  cU'culation,  it  has  tain  artificial  resumption  by  a  sale  of  our  coin- 
increased  to  $81 6,775,000  up  to  date,  being  now  bearing  bonds.  Why  should  we  further  burden 
$85,086,839  below  its  volume  on  January  14,  our  people  by  an  additional  debt  which  neither 
1875,  as  stated.  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  our  contract  calls  for  ? 
"Now,  it  has  been  said  on  this  floor  that  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
this  is  a  revolutionary  measure.  We  have  have  the  power  to  sell  coin-indebtedness  of  the 
been  told  to  let  it  alone ;  that  to  change  it  United  States  to  buy  gold  to  keep  our  paper  at 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith ;  that  it  would  be  par  is  a  monstrous  falkcy.  I  say  we  shall  have 
repudiation ;  that  we  have  now  been  brought  resumption  when  the  country  is  prosperous 
near  resumption,  which  would  be  postponed  enougn  to  carry  us  to  resumption.  I  say  to  the 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Let  me  tell  you,  gentleman  from  New  York,  as  I  say  to  thia 
sir,  that  the  only  thing  which  has  carried  this  House,  that  no  legislation  can  bring  ua  there 
country  to  its  present  financial  position  is  its  unless  the  legitimate  business  of  the  country 
exports.  You  will  find  in  a  table  submitted  by  will  justify  it.  I  do  not  believe  one  single  gen- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  our  imports  tleman  who  argues  on  the  other  side  would 
for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1876,  were  agree  that  the  resumption  act,  by  any  virtue 
$485,427,270,  while  our  exports  were  $619,178,-  and  power  in  it,  would  carry  us  there  if  we  did 
850.  The  next  column  shows  our  exports  had-  not  have  the  means  legitimately  to  resume  and 
increased  for  the  year  ending  September,  1877,  legitimately  to  maintain  resumption.  I  do  not 
and  that  our  exports  for  this  year  were  $667,-  believe  an  intelligent  man  in  this  House,  who 
0Q0,000 ;  imports,  $468,181,778.  We  have  ex-  has  given  the  subject  attention,  believes  that 
ported  more  in  this  year,  ending  September  legislation  can  give  a  nation  solvency  if  it  is 
80th,  than  during  the  preceding  year.  We  have  bankrapt,  or  give  a  bankrupt  nation  solv^icy. 
advanced  in  our  export  trade  this  year,  ending  I  believe  the  most  serious  objection  entertained 
September  80,  1877,  by  $50,000,000 ;  and,  sir,  against  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act  was  a 
every  member  on  this  floor  knows  that  the  sentimental  one,  founded  on  supposed  moral 
immense  crops  of  this  season,  much  superior  efiPect ;  that  it  might  be  construed  to  mean  that 
to  the  last,  now  moving,  had  only  begun  to  be  we  would  not  resume  if  we  could,  which  is  ab- 
moved  September  80th  last,  and  that  many  of  surd.  As  I  have  stated,  there  has  been  a  re- 
the  articles  command  50,  60,  and  70  per  cent,  dnction  of  currency,  equal  to  one  sixth  of  it« 
more  than  last  year,  owing  to  the  European  war.  entire  volume.  What  has  been  the  result  f  It 
It  is  this,  and  not  the  resumption  act,  that  has  has  increased  the  power  of  money  and  the  value 
given  to  this  country  a  balance  of  trade  which  of  money.  Look  at  real  estate ;  it  has  fallen 
it  never  before  had  in  its  history.  And  that  is  50  per  cent.  Is  money  now  invested  in  build- 
the  secret :  that  the  gold  sent  to  this  country  ing  railroads  as  before  ?  It  can  not  be  done  un- 
to meet  those  obligations  has  reduced  the  valae  der  such  stringency  of  the  money  market, 
of  gold  in  our  market.    We  have  been  able  to  "  The  first  thing  that  you  touch  when  you 

Eay  our  debts  and  are  fast  paying  them.  We  contract  the  currency  is  investments  in  real  es- 
ave  shown  our  resources  and  our  recuperative  tate  and  investments  in  improvements.  When 
powers.  Coin  is  worth  less  here,  and  our  cred-  you  touch  improvements  you  touch  the  work- 
it  is  worth  more  in  the  markets  of  tlie  world,  ing  men  who  make  improvements.  When  you 
It  was  not  the  third  section  of  this  resumption  arrest  the  progress  of  improvements,  you  turn 
clause,  now  proposed  to  be  repealed,  which  millions  of  laborers  idle.  And  that,  sir,  has 
brought  gold  down  to  within  2i  per  cent,  of  been  the  legitimate  and  the  inevitable  result 
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of  this  resamption  act,  and  it  is  a  blow  that  bonest  obligations  to  the  extent  of  its  meani  and  ro> 

cripples  and  has  crippled  the  only  producing  boutow,  or  be  discredited  and  dUhonored:T 

interests  m  the  COUntrj.  tivta  oftJuVMUd  Statet  of  Anurkain  Congrm  attem^ 

*'I  ask,  sir,  if  the  condition  of  the  country  bUd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bo,  and  is 

does  not  amply  justify  what  every  intelligent  hereby,  authorised  to  withdraw^  as  soon  as  the  ne- 

fentleman  might  very  readily  have  anticipated  ?  cessaiy  preparations  can  be  made,  the  legal-tender 

Aflk  ron  tn.dAv  with  the  irrAAtAfit  flron  evAP  ^<^^«*  ^^^^^  United  States,  whenever  presented  by 

asK  you  W)-aay,  witn  ine  gjeatest  crop  ever  ^j^^  ^^j^^^  thereof,  and  issue  therefor,  dollar  for  dol- 

harvested  in  these  Umted  States,  with  impar-  i„  of  faco-value,  coupon  or  regUtered  bonds  of  the 

alleled  wealth  of  production  which  in  God^s  United  States  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  legal-tender 

providence  pours  its  richness  over  the  country,  sot :  Provided.  That  the  bonds  authorized  by  this  act 

why  are  we  poverty-stricken  f    Why  are  labor-  •^'^^  ^  P'^S?^*  ^  jP'^  J'r*^®  ^^P^ii?*^  ^^^  ^?^ 

^»^  iAi^  ^«  /««^««.«^  ^fi  u^»A  #{w.A<i9     tka  «•«..  years  from  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1877,  and  bear 

era  idle  on  account  of  hard  times?     The  war  fnterestat  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  peVannuln,payabls 

m  Europe  has  given  us  high  prices.     I  ask  you  quarterly  in  gold. 

if  under  these  circumstances  there  ever  was  Sxc.  8.  That  the  bonds  authorized  bythis  act  shall 

known  anything  so  anomalous  as  millions  idle  be  available  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 

and  hundreds  of  thousands  starving?    In  this  ^'''^^  ^^^»  for  banking  puT>oses  under  the  va- 

-.—  ^p  ^»^^^^^^  ^u^  :-  i*w^-  -^  «^»»i.^9  nous  provisions  of  law  relating  to  national  banks, 

era  of  prcwpenty  why  is  labor  so  crippled  ?  g^l^j^  ^j^  ^y^^  legal-tender  notes  received  in  ex- 

What  has  done  it?    I  say,  sir,  that  all  that  le-  ehange  for  bonds  under  this  act  shall  be  destroyed, 

gislation  could  do  was  done  in  that  third  section  under  suoh  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 

of  the  resumption  act    Of  all  causes  that  was  »»jy  "f^JR"*^,^*     ,         .  .        . .    , . 

the  most  potent  and  mischievous,  for  while  j,^^' ^;^J^'^'^  ^'^^  ^^"•"»*^^ 

legislation  can  not  enrich  it  may  help  to  im-  ^    ^ 

poverish.  Mr.  Ohittenden :  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 

^*In  France,  where  they  have  a  population  strained  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  Chair 
much  amaller  than  our  own,  they  have  a  vol-  against  all  interruptions, 
ume  of  circulating  medium  more  than  twice,  **  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  bill  we 
vea,  more  than  thrice  as  great  as  ours.  They  are  considering  means  downright  repudiation ; 
have  a  silver  currency  of  five-franc  pieces  of  just  that.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  promise  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  millions.  The  my  Government  to  pay  me  $10.  The  date  of 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  national  bank  of  payment  is  fixed  by  law  upon  the  statute-book. 
France  is  much  greater  in  volume  than  ours.  The  Government  must  keep  foith  witn  me ; 
Their  circulation  is,  for  the  population,  three  failing  in  that,  it  becomes  the  leader  of  all  de- 
times  as  great  as  ours,  and  there  is  to-day  no  faulters  and  repudiators,  including  towns,  cit- 
more  prosperous  country  in  Europe.  ies,  dnd  States.    The  point  of  honor  is  central 

^^  On  the  question  of  national-bank  notes  I  and  vital  in  this  discussion.    But,  before  com- 

bave  nothing  at  present  to  say.    I  differ  in  re-  ing  to  that,  I  have  to  brush  away  some  strange 

gard  to  them  with  many  of  my  colleagues  upon  mistakes  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 

this  floor.    I  believe  that  the  legal-tender  cur-  in  opening  the  debate. 

rency  is  better  and  safer  than  the  national-bank  .  *^  First,  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  misun- 
currency ;  I  believe  that  the  Government  is  the  derstood  my  opinion  of  the  resumption  act.  I 
best  custodian  of  its  own  coinage  and  currency,  concede  that  some  additional  legislation  is  ne- 
If  France  borrowed  at  1  per  cent  from  the  na-  cessary  to  make  the  act  finally  effective ;  but  the 
tional  bank  of  France,  with  the  right  to  issue  absence  of  such  legislation  does  not  in  the  slight- 
notes  when  money  commanded  8  and  4  per  est  degree  weaken  the  sacred  force  of  the  obli- 
cent,  surely  we  can  turn  to  good  account  this  gation  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute-book ;  on  the 
function  of  the  Government.'^  contrary,  it  reinforces  that  obligation,  leaving 

Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  York,  offered  the  Government  absolutely  without  excuse, 

following  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill:  ^*  In  the  second  place,  I  am  sorry  that  the 

o.  .1.      .  It  A    .1-         ..      ,            J .  ,.  gentleman  from  Kansas  waa  green  enough  to 

tH?i!I.nn^lt  it^nn^nr^*"^  ''^''"*'  ^^  ""  ^'^'^  tkke  into  his  confidences  that  monster  of  infia- 

tnereoi  insert  tne  loiiowing :  ^           i.xiji.«ai-aav                  m       \. 

Whereas  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United  tion  who  told  him  that  there  were  four  bun- 

Slates,  when  first  issued,  were,  by  a  provision  of  the  dred  thousand  street  paupers  in  the  metropohs. 

act  authorizing  them,  Aindable  at  the  option  of  bold-  The  history  of  fdl  paper-money  delusions  on 

era  into  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  6  per  cent,  earth  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  the  equal  of 

annual  interest ;  ^t    .  ft.ll,xw 

And  whereas  but  for  suoh  provision  for  ftinding  "^fr^®"?,^*  t  j       i              *  xv  x     #*.        n  vi 

neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  either  "Unally,  I  deeply  regret  that  after  all  his 

House  of  Congress  would  have  consented  to  their  patient  and  profound  study  of  finance  the  gen- 

iasue ;     •           ^       .       .       ^          ,        ,    .  .,  tleman  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the  com- 

w.^^irL^'TK^^!^*''^^*''''^®"  .K^^*  prolonged  civil  j^^rcial  distress  and  shrinkage  of  values  under 

war  led  to  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  said  ^vj„u  ♦»»*  ^r.^^*^^  <.^.>^<i  u^rr^  i.^^«  K./>r./*i.4> 

fiinding  provision  oftbe  legal-tender  act ;  ^^^^h  the  countnr  groans  have  been  brought 

And  whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  about  by  enforced  contraction  of  the  currency 

is  solemnly  and  firmly  bound,  by  act  of  Congress,  ap-  under  the  resumption  act  of  1 875.  I  beg  leave 

I)roved  January  U,  1876,  to  provide  for  the  redemp-  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  and  to 

Ut'day'^f  Jani^^^^                ''''^ ''''  •"  unfortunat^  who  roam  over  the  highways 
And  whereas  the  United  Sutes  must,  Kke  all  other  ^^^  by-ways  of  the  nation,  preaching  his  doc- 
debtors,  public  or  private,  provide  for  and  pay  all  its  trines  to  the  great  ii^jury  of  honest  people. 
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tliat  the  resnmption  aot  is  no  more  responsible  '^Bat,  says  the  gentleman  from  the  West, 

for  the  present  safferings  of  New  York  and  the   banks  have  contracted  their  currency! 

Kansas  than  it  is  for  the  frozen  feet  of  the  Tnrks  Whj  not  ?    Government  has  no  more  right  to 

in  the  Shipka  Pass ;  not  a  bit  more  I    It  is  high  saj  how  many  notes  the  bank  shall  circulate 

time  for  members  of  Congress  and  all  men  of  than  it  has  to  enact  how  many  acres  a  farmer 

BCDse  to  drop  and  renonnoe  forever  all  sach  non-  shall  cnltivate.    The  banks  are  equally  free  to 

sense.    We  have  records,  which  no  man's  in-  expand  and  are  now  expanding  their  currency, 

genuity  or  audacity  can  change,  which  enforce  The  national-bank  act  admits  of  such  expansion 

and  establish  our  position.  to  the  f nil  amount  of  the  bonded  debt :  say 

'^  As  late  as  the  20th  of  October  last,  or  $2,000,000,000.    Expansion  is  profit,  contrac- 
about  three  weeks  ago,  there  were  more  green^  tion  is  loss.    Is  it  not  tolerably  certain  that 
backs  in  use  than  at  any  time  from  1868  to  under  such  a  system  there  will  be  all  the  cur- 
1873 ;  more  than  when  we  were  building  ten  rency  out  that  can  be  used  honestly  and  prop- 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  per  annum  and  erly? 

otherwise  living  and  scheming  as  if  all  the  re-  *^  But  the  gentleman  shouts  again  he  can 

served  resources  of  this  continent  could  be  de-  get  no  money  in  the  West  I     They  are  mista- 

veloped  for  the  aggrandizement  of  our  genera-  Ken.    I  know  bow  it  is  myself,  for  I  have  been 

tion.    We  have  to-day  in  use  only  about  a  there.    You  have  money  instantly  at  command 

million  and  a  half  ^ss  than  we  had  when  we  for  everything   you  raise  which  the  world 

constructed  those  sham  fortunes  which  crazed  wants.    You  and  I  both  want  money  to  resur- 

the  whole  nation  prior  to  the  great  explosion  in  rect  our  old  and  wild  investments,  which  we  do 

1878.    No  man  outside  of  jau  will  deny  these  not  deserve  to  get  and  never  can  borrow  on 

statements  of  fact.  lands  and  improvements  which  have  cost  us 

*^  Now  place  alongside  the  foregoing  facts  the  four  or  five  times  their  value.  Let  me  explain 
following:  For  about  eight  years  prior  to  1878,  what  I  mean,  so  that  I  may  be  clearly  under- 
the  brain  power,  labor  power,  and  money  power  stood  by  every  man  from  toe  North  or  South, 
of  the  country,  joined  by  the  land-giving  power  East  or  West,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
of  Congress,  were  to  an  uncommon  extent  de-  give  me  a  moment's  attention.  All  Congress- 
voted  to  railroad  industries.  It  amounted  to  a  men  of  our  time  have  heard  of  Duluth.  I 
railroad  mania.  These  industries  suddenly  col-  know  a  man  who  beloncs  to  the  class  frequently 
lapsed.  The  capital  invested  was  lost.  -  A  very  denounced  in  these  halls  with  fiuent  and  igno- 
large  proportion  of  thelabor  of  the  country  was  rant  rhetoric  as  *  bondholders,'  who  was  fool- 
displaced.  It  was  violently  switched  off  its  track  ish  enough,  soon  after  the  eloquent  gentleman 
and  plunged  into  a  deep  pit  of  enforced  idle-  from  Kentucky  made  himself  and  Duluth  fa- 
nessand  waiting.  There  it  has  remained ;  there  mous  for  evermore,  to  send  out  there  and  buy 
it  is  now.  Of  course  the  power  of  the  people  a  comer  lot,  on  a  portion  of  which  he  built  a 
to  consume  and  pay  for  the  products  of  labor  house  for  home  and  business  purposes.  The 
is  immensely  crippled.  Enterprise  is  dead.  In-  total  expenditure  in  cash  eight  years  ago  was 
comes  have  disappeared.  Wages  are  reduced.  $10,000,  leaving  a  slice  of  land  unimproved. 
The  volume  of  business  is  diminished.  Prices  The  property  has  cost  its  owner,  including  in- 
bave  fallen.  We  have  sharp  contraction  on  all  terest  and  taxes  and  deducting  income  to  the 
sides,  and  in  all  things,  by  the  force  of  laws  as  present  time,  more  than  $15,0(K^.  He  is  willing 
immutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  green-  to  sell  it  all  for  $2,500.  The  dreadful  banks 
back  currency  only  excepted  I  It  has  required  will  not  loan  a  cent  on  it.  Why  should  they? 
just  four  years  to  get  rid  of  the  new  emission  And  yet  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  Duluth  to- 
of  twenty-six  millions  issued  after  the  crash  of  day  to  buy  every  horse,  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
1878  by  a  freak  of  legislation  which  history  has  prairie  chicken  brought  to  market.  This  case, 
already  located  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Mr,  Speaker,  truthfully  su^eets  the  real  trouble 

**  Take  three  men,  where  you  find  them,  who  we  have  to  deal  with.    There  are  thousands 

have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  and  shared  a  daily  just  like  it  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York, 

ration  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  good  brandy.    Take  No  shouting  of  demagogues,  no  paper-money 

away  one  man  and  continue  the  same  ration,  device  is  equal  to  the  exigency  upon  us.    It 

md  what  will  become  of  the  other  two  men  is  cruel  mockery  and  damnable  wickedness 

if  compelled  to  drink  half  a  dozen  bottles  apiece  to  hide  the  truth  any  longer  from  the  people, 

daily?    The  answer  to  that  question  will  throw  It  is  a  crime  against  the  omnipotent  forces 

vivid  light  upon  the  existing  currency  illusion,  of  nature,  which  with  boundless  generosity  in- 

and  the  argument  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact  vite  the  nation  to  patient  industry,  upright- 

that  the  two  victims  clamor  wildly  for  anoth-  ness,  and  frugal  living,  for  us  to  try  to  con- 

er  ration^  ceol  our  scars  or  cure  our  disease  as  with  a 

"  Nobody  ever  can  compute  the  cbst  of  the  garment  of  irredeemable  paper  money,  or  with 

fatal  issue  of  twenty-six  millions  of  greenbacks  silver    dollars  worth  only  ninety-two  cents 

in  1878  to  which  I  have  just  referred.    The  apiece!    That  was  the  price  on  Monday  week; 

most  serious  and  distressing  disappointments  they  are  two  cents  cheaper  to-day.    In  the  case 

and  disasters  of  the  last  three  years  are  directly  I  have  cited,  the  sufferer  bought  no  more  than 

traceable  to  that  act  of  lunacy,  and  the  end  is  he  could  pay  for.  He  simply  threw  to  the  winds 

not  yet  1  his  own  in  a  ridiculous  wud  venture.    If  he  had 
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6oaght  more  and  mortgaged  the  whole  to  some  the  ooontrj  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po- 

Inckless  bank,  he  himself  would  be  in  the  poor-  tomao  with  their  gans,  that  no  such  harried 

house  to-daj  and  not  here.  proceedings  were  tolerated.  What  is  the  mean- 

'*  Mj  one  practical  obseryation  is,  that  the  mg  of  it  ?  It  has  been  intimated  that  the  silver 
limitation  of  our  paper  currency  should  be,  and  and  anti-resumption  bills  are  the  sullen  rever- 
will  be  in  the  ena,  left  to  adjust  itself  under  a  beration  of  the  late  Ohio  election.  It  is  said 
free  banking  system,  g^ded  by  the  eager,  in-  that  eighty  thousand  Republican  machine  pol- 
telligent,  and  aggn^essive  enterprise  of  our  peo-  iticians  refused  to  vote  in  Ohio  because  tneir 
pie.  There  is  but  one  alternative,  namely,  an  own  upright  leader  kept  his  promises  faithfully 
exclusive  greenback  currency,  subject  at  all  to  the  country,  and  that  repeal  and  ruin  are  the 
times  to  the  caprice  of  Congress.  If  any  one  penalty  to  be  exacted  by  the  successful  De- 
asks  me  what  that  policy  will  lead  to,  I  refer  mocraoy. 

them  sorrowfully  to  the  startling  vote  given  "  I  cut*  the  following  from  a  late  Baltimore 

here  on  Monday  for  the  silver  bill.  paper  which  throws  a  little  light,  perhaps,  on 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  closer  to  my  inquiry : 

the  bill  before  the  House.    I  make  no  refleo-  i  have  oome,  he  said,  to  tell  the  laboring  men  of 

tions.  I  concede  that  its  authors  are  my  peers ;  Baltimore  and  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward  that  I  st^nd 

but  I  denounce  their  work  as  hurtful,  discredit-  h«ro  to-night  in  the  face  of  that  history,  now  made, 

able,  and  without  excuse.  The  issue  presented  J^  °/U?^''.?"®°»  ^^  ^^f\  ^>®  DemocraUc  party 
J  U  ^  •  rri:  •  *^  X  has  fulfilled  its  promise  of  boing  a  party  m  the 
admits  of  no  compromise.  There  is  no  way  to  interest  of  the  whole  people.  In  my  la»t  speech 
average  honesty  with  dishonesty.  There  is  to  you  I  sought  to  convince  you  that  your  depressed 
no  neutral  ground  between  right  and  wrong,  condition  was  due  to  the  legislation  of  tne  Re- 
The  popular  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  law-  publican  party,  and  that  Drosperity  would  only 
«».i^«.».  4-0.  ^rv  4>kA  Kao4>  fk^ir  Att«  «ifk  ^r.ao4^/^»«  rctum  to  you  when  the  snaokies  thus  imposed 
makers  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  Questions  ^^ere  stricken  from  you.  ( Applause.)  I  tefl  you 
which  divide  the  pubuc  judgment,  does  not  now  that  by  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
apply  here.  It  is  apparent  to  the  whole  coun-  gress  this  morning  these  shackles  have  been  srick- 
try  and  to  the  civilized  commerce  of  mankind,  ©u  from  you.     It  has  declared  that  there  shall 

since  the  votes  of  Monday,  November  5th,  that  Jondn^er^nd^noThTrYo/tL^p^              Jrin  now 

an  irredeemable-paper-money  delusion  has  done  go  furthe/Ind  wiU^to-mo^  w  mora?nji  pais^e  WH 

its  perfect  work  ih  the  mmds  and  purposes  of  For  repeal  of  the  noxious  resumption  act.  (Applause.) 

a  large  majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  our  «  a     •     r   ^  *u                          ^  *v^ 

National  Legislature,  aSdT  that  it  remaias  for  "  ■^°'  ^o""  ^he  same  paper  and  the  same 

the  people  to  arouse  themselves  to  know  the  ^P®®^*^  • 

truth  and  save  their  priceless  heritage  from  a  We  have  commenced  by  the  resumption  of  silver; 

bondage  only  less  terrible  than  human  slavery  ^«  ^',9  ^''^'''^  it  to-monjow  by  tlie  repeal  of  the  re- 

itflAlf  sumption  act,  and  we  will  go  further  and  make  an 

iiseii.     ,  ^               ,,    «       ,                          ..  equalization  of  taxes  by  restoring  the  Income  tax. 

'*  I  lay  it  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proposition  urtr  x.       x.       •      .«  v     v         j 

firmly  rooted  in  the  deepest  convictions  of  every  .     ^/  fja^®  "«>•«>  ^^  ^"J  t>®  observed,  resump- 

thoughtful  and  upright  citizen,  that  the  national  ^^^^  ^^  s"^®''  secured  today ;  repeal  of  the  nox- 

integrity  shall  not  be  sacrificed ;  and  I  declare  ^^^  resumption  act  to-morrow  (they  did  not  get 

to  you,  to  my  constituent*,  and  to  the  people  of  ^^  <1°^^®  ^^  '^*  ^  promised) ;  and  equalization 

the  whole  country,  that  there  never  has  been  ^^  *^®s  ^^  restoring  the  income  tax  shortly, 

a  day  in  American  history  since  the  days  of  co-  The  last  is  a  little  mixed,  but  it  looks  to  me  like 

lonial  dependence  when  our  national  honor  and  »  proposition  to  equalize  things  generaUy. 

welfare  were  so  imperiled  as  now.    Say  not  Agam,  I  find  the  foUowmg  m  a  highly  re- 

that  this  is  an  extravagant  and  heated  state-  spectable  New  York  paper  of  October  25th,  cut 

ment.    What  have  we  witnessed  ?    What  did  ^rom  a  paper  published  in  Missouri : 

this  House  of  Representatives  do  on  Monday,  .  Nearly  every  city  in  the  entire  West  is  hopelessly 

NnvAmher  5th  ?   It  nasA^  a  rnrrencv  hill  which  1^  'lobt.    All  are  moving  for  a  compromise.    If  they 

ri  ovemoer  Dtn  f  it  passea  a  currency  oiii,  wnicn  ^^jj  .^  ^j^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.      ^. jj  ^^  ^^^  repudiation. 

mvolves  the  one  we  are  now  considering,  with-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  thi^^g  the  feeling  of  a  migoritv 

out  a  syllable  of  debate,  which,  if  enacted  into  of  the  people.    The  minority  rules,  and  the  sentf- 

law,  is  estimated  to  take  twenty  millions,  more  ment  is  *'  compromise  or  repudiate.''    We  wish  it 

or  less,  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  deposi-  were  otherwise ;  but  it  is  not,  and  creditors  may  as 

tors  in  savings  banks  alone  in  the  State  of  ^«"  ^^'^^^  '^«  '^""^^  •^  ^^<^«- 

New  York,  and  which  will  otherwise,  in  the  *^  Here  we  have  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  Repudiate  I 

event  supposed,  result  in  disasters  and  loss  to  That,  in  truth,  is  the  word.    I  do  not  exagger- 

every  State  in  the  Union  which  no  man  can  ate.     It  comes  as  a  rushing,  mighty  wind 

measure  or  estimate.    Let  me  say  here  that  I  comes  1    We  are  now  shaken  oy  a  wild  blast 

have  reason  to  think  that  at  least  half  a  million  of  a  grand  currency  illusion,  which  has  swept 

of  men  in  the  Empire  State  are  prepared  to  send  over  the  plains  of  the  South,  the  prairies  of  the 

their  protest  to  Congress  against  the  silver  West,  carrying  this  House  by  storm  on  Mon- 

abominadon,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  day,  and  threatening  to  ingulf  the  national  in- 

Why  this  frantic  haste  ?    There  was  never  such  tegrity. 

a  proceeding  here  before,  involving  so  much.  ^*  The  bill  before  us  justifies  the  most  serious 

I  am  assured  by  those  who  served  here  when  apprehensions.    It  is  a  plain  breach  of  con- 

the  gentlemen  who  now  rule  the  House  and  tract    Its  monstrous  and  criminal  impolicy  is 
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also  only  equaled  by  the  silver  bill,  as  is  perfectly  oently  nttered  in  another  place — ^the  greenback 
apparent  to  all  who  know  the  present  oondi-  in  place  of  money  as  a  fraud.  It  is  a  sham, 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  onr  country  with  other  It  familiarizes  the  individual  and  public  con- 
leading  nations.  The  currents  of  trade  have  science  with  shams.  It  has  muddied  all  onr 
set  strongly  in  favor  of  resumption  for  more  springs  of  honest  thrift  and  solid  enterprise, 
than  two  years,  and  now  the  miseries  of  two  confased  and  misled  the  public  judgment, 
great  nations  engaged  in  war  unite,  as  by  a  sapped  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  Fed- 
special  providence,  to  assure  the  restoration  of  era!  Treasury,  and  given  immense  comfort  to 
our  currency  to  a  gold  standard.    It  is  almost  demagogues. 

universally  believed  by  men  most  largely  and  in-  **Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  not  and  will  not  be 
timately  connected  with  our  foreign  exchanges  denied  that  the  indications  all  point  to  the 
that  but  for  the  meddling  by  Confess  gold  will  greenback  as  the  ftiture  shibboleth  and  rallying 
cease  to  be  merchandise  in  New  York,  and  be  cry  of  the  most  aggressive,  vicions  elements  of 
restored  to  use  as  currency  within  ninety  days,  society  throughout  the  land.  How,  then,  shall 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  belief.  The  we  dispose  of  the  greenback,  and  uproot  the 
currents  have  all  run  in  that  direction  for  a  mischief  of  it?  The  substitute  I  have  offered 
long  time,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi-  for  the  pending  bill  will  do  it  as  by  magic  It 
dent,  day  by  day,  that  they  will  so  continue  to  will  do  it  efficiently  and  instantly,  without 
run.  Someof  the  promoters  of  this  bill  can  not  alarm  or  harm  to  any  one.  ff  adopted^  gold 
be  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  things.  They  and  bank  noUs  will  he  equal  in  value  oe/ore  the 
see  that  they  have  not  a  moment  to  spare  il  executive  ink  ie  dry.  It  is  the  original  and 
they  are  to  make  greenbacks  forever  irredeem-  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  legal- 
able,  as  their  bill,  if  enacted,  will  do.  The  tender  act  No  other  method  of  paying  the 
crisis  is  upon  them.  It  is  now  or  never.  With  forced  loan  was  ever  talked  about  by  any 
bank  notes  once  again  at  par  with  gold,  the  clear-headed  man  of  either  party  for  years.  It 
people  will  understand  the  case,  and  not  only  has  ever  been,  and  is  now,  auvocated  as  the  on- 
insist  upon  maintaining  the  resumption  act  in  ly  practicable  method  by  the  most  distinguished 
its  inte^ty,  but  also  upon  such  other  legisla-  political  economists  and  eminent  merchants 
tion  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  withdrawal  m  our  country.  It  has  been  so  recognized  again 
of  greenbacks  slowly  but  surely.  and  again  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the 

**  It  is  moreover  reassuring  to  recall  the  per-  Treasury,  as  it  was  by  two  of  his  immediate 
feet  unanimity  of  public  sentiment  in  respect  predecessors,  and  the  principal  argument  we 
to  the  true  character  of  irredeemable  paper  near  against  it  is  the  scandalous  one  that  fund- 
when  the  legal-tender  notes  where  first  issued,  ing  is  unpopular.'' 

The  Government,  charged  with  the  national  Mr.  Felton,  of  Georgia,  said :  **It  is  vrrong 
life,  in  the  darkest  hour,  without  money  and  and  criminal  for  productive  labor  to  conspire 
without  credit,  shut  up  the  Constitution,  and  against  corporations,  against  bondholders, 
seized  the  only  weapon  within  reach,  as  a  man  against  capital.  It  is  equally  wrong  and  crim- 
for  want  of  a  gun  might  seize  dynamite  and  inal  for  capital  to  combine  and  to  conspire 
hurl  it  in  bulk  at  the  head  of  ,a  burglar  attacking  against  labor,  and  by  its  superior  power  make 
his  house  at  midnight.  Then  all  intelligent  men  labor  a  mere  serf  to  minister  to  its  exorbitant 
in  both  of  the  great  political  parties  deplored  demands;  to  seek  by. unhallowed  and  fraudu- 
the  use  of  legal  tender.  The  party  immediate-  lent  combinations  to  rob  agricultural,  manufac- 
ly  responsible  for  Government  frankly  appealed  turing,  mining,  and  all  the  wealth-making  in- 
to history,  warning  the  people  against  the  dan-  dustries  of  their  legitimate  rewards.  I  submit 
gers  we  now  realize,  urging  them  at  the  same  that  the  financial  legislation  of  this  country 
time  to  avert  such  dangers  by  cheerful  submis-  since  1870  has  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
sion  to  taxation.  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  class  to 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  greenback  rob,  defraud,  and  impoverish  the  debtor  class, 

is  the  most  powerful  enemy  our  country  has  I  submit  that  the  act  forcing  resumption  ol 

ever  encountered,  slavery  only  excepted.    I  specie  payments  in  1879,  by  contracting  the 

wish  I  were  master  of  words  to  express  its  circulation  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  the  act  of 

true  character.    It  is  not  money,  but  a  device.  1878,  demonetizing  the  silver  dollar,  were  as 

It  does  not  pretend  to  represent  capital  or  la-  unjust  and  wicked  as  the  labor  strikes  which 

bor.    It  is  debt,  representing  the  exigency  of  a  have  recently  startled  and  alarmed  all  good 

great  civil  war.    It  is  a  device  in  its  nature,  citizens.    The   only  difference  was,  the  last 

and  in  its  influence  on  mankind,  precisely  like  was  illegal  and  violent ;  the  other  sought  to 

the  paper-money  devices  of  the  days  of  our  cover  the  outrage  they  perpetrated  by  the  forms 

colonial  dependence  in  the  early  part  of  the  and  sanctions  of  law.    The  only  difference  was, 

eighteenth  century,  of  John  Law's  Mississippi  one  was  speedily  and  justly  suppressed ;  the 

scheme,  the  assignat  of  the  French  revolution,  other,  panoplied  in  gold  and  protected  by  po- 

and  the  continental  money  of  our  own  revolu-  litical  influence,  smiles  in  its  bloated  security 

tionary  times.    There  is  nothing  in  the  history  upon  the  wrecks  of  fortune — the  blasted  hopes 

of  these  several  paper-money  delusions  to  war-  and  the  suffering  poverty  it  has  created, 

rant  the  belief  that  the  greenback  will  ever  be  **  The  act  demonetizing  silver,  in  my  opinion, 

fully  paid.    I  denounce— in  words  I  have  re-  was  the  most  deliberate  and  inexcusable  fraud 
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upon  labor  known  !n  the  le^sUttiye  history  of  money  of  the  Oonstitntion,  the  coin  which  had 

the  worlcL    The  scheme  of  demonetizing  one  been  a  legal  tender  for  t^  dnes,  pnbUc  and  pri- 

of  the  metals  thronghoat  the  Western  World  yate,  from  the  origin  of  the  Government,  was 

originated  soon  after  the  discorery  of  gold  in  deliberately  set  aside,  retired  from  circulation, 

California  and  Australia.  It  was  supposed  that  practically  driven  oat  of  the  conntrr ;   the 

the  production  of  gold  would  be  enormous,  and  chances  for  resumption  lessened,  indeed  made 

the  governments  of  the  world  were  invoked  to  imposible;  debts  contracted  when  gold  and 

prevent  the  anticipated  decline  in  the  value  ot  silver  were  both  legal  tenders,  now  to  be  paid 

gold  by  its  demonetization.     Germany  and  only  in  gold;  all  for  what?    To  benefit  that 

Austria  did  in  1857  demonetize  gold,  and  other  *  small  part  of  capital  that  has  ceased  to  labor 

nations  would  have  followed  their  lead  but  for  and  is  at  rest,  in  the  form  of  fixed  and  perma- 

the  resistance  of  France.    It  was  changed  in  nent  investments.' 

18B5  into  a  movement  for  the  demonetization  *^  But,  sir,  this  *  money  power '  was  not  con- 
of  silver.  This  movement  was  likewise  resisted  tent  with  the  demonetization  of  silver.  This  did 
by  France.  Here  I  may  remark  that  France  not  contntet  the  currency  suflciently.  This  did 
has  at  all  times  managed  her  finances  with  an  not  shrink  values  in  proportion  to  tbeir  greed, 
ability  unequaled  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  This  did  not  quite  transfer  all  the  property  of 
Iler  war  with  Germany  increased  her  debt  the  country  into  their  hands.  This  did  u6t 
$2,000,000,000,  besides  the  loss  of  two  of  her  quite  make  New  York  and  commercial  New 
finest  provinces.  She  appeared  to  be  wrecked.  England  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of  the  cotton- 
Germany,  her  conqueror,  looked  on  ezultingly ;  fields  of  the  Sooth  and  the  graui-fields  of  the 
believed  she  was  crippled  for  a  half  century ;  West  Ever  on  the  alert,  in  1875  they  devise 
but  France  has  taught  her  that  well-managed  and  consammate  the  grandest  scheme  of  con- 
finances  are  more  powerful  than  well-managed  traction  known  to  the  history  of  governments, 
armies.  To-day,  while  Germany,  crazy  about  at  a  time  when  the  public  and  private  indebted- 
a  single  metallic  standard  and  the  resumption  nessof  this  country  was  appalling;  for  there  waa 
of  specie  payments,  sits  shivering  on  the  verge  the  national  debt,  upon  which  the  Government 
of  national  bankruptcy,  France,  with  every  dol-  has  paid  interest  alone,  since  the  war,  amount- 
lar  of  her  war  fine  canceled,  with  all  her  in-  ing  to  $1,442,057,577 ;  there  was  the  railroad 
dastries  prosperous,  is,  seven'  years  after  her  debt,  amounting,  at  the  time  this  iniquitous 
crushing  defeat,  the  superior  of  her  conqueror,  law  was  enacted,  to  about  $5,000,000,000,  up- 
The  French  government  made  paper  money  a  on  which  the  labor  of  the  country  was  paying 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  oublic  and  private —  interest ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  State  and 
honored  its  own  money.  The  banking  establish-  municipal  indebtedness  of  the  country,  swell- 
maots  of  the  country  loaned  to  the  people  money  ing  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  country  to 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry  on  their  Indus-  about  $10,000,000,000,  upon  which  labor  is 
tries,  and  the  people  were  so  prosperous  that  paying  interest.  Then  there  is  the  private 
they  in  turn  tendered  to  their  government  the  indebtedness  of  the  country,  absolutely  incal- 
loan  of  four  times  the  amount  of  money  ne-  culabie.  Then  there  was  the  southern  section 
cessary  to  pay  their  war  debt.  Sach  is  France,  of  our  country,  laid  waste  by  war,  with  her 
that  resisted  the  one-metallic-standard  folly ;  former  immense  wealth — about  $7,000,000,000 
sach  is  the  nation  that  inflates  ratheir  than  con-  — blotted  out ;  her  fields  uncultivated ;  her 
tracts  her  currency,  that  never  worries  about  once  happy  homes,  many  of  them,  in  ashes ; 
resumption,  and  at  the  same  time  has  in  the  her  farmers  without  implements  of  husbandry, 
vaults  of  her  banks  more  gold  and  silver  without  stock,  and  without  credit ;  all  her  en- 
tlian  the  combined  banks  of  England  and  Grer-  terprises  prostrate^widowhood  and  orphanage 
many.  throughout  the  land.  Just  at  this  time  the 
**  Germany  and  the  United  States  demone-  Gk>vernment  resolves  to  contract  the  currency, 
tized  silver  in  1873,  both  Governments  being  bringing  every  commodity  and  every  species 
influenced  by  one  motive,  namely :  to  protect  of  labor  down  to  a  gold  basis,  and  imquestion- 
and  enrich  the  creditor  class  and  those  having  ably  reducing  the  debtor  class  to  penury  and 
fixed  incomes  against  a  fall  in  the  value  of  want. 

money.    This  is  the  secret  of  the  one-metallic-  **  It  has  been  said  that  the  issuing  of  our 

standard  movement.    They  feared  a  decline  in  greenback  currency  was  a  war  necessity.    It 

the  purchasing  value  of  silver.    They  knew  if  was  intended  to  sustain  the  country  daring  the 

they  could  shelve  one  of  our  metallic  standards  exhausting  struggle  in  which  it  was  engaged, 

it  would  quadruple  the  value  of  the  remaining  It  was  sucC'Cssful  in  doing  this ;  and  I  submit 

standard.     Enjoying  ^  fixed  incomes,'  which  that  a  currency  which  was  essential  during  that 

are  never  affected  in  volume  by  the  uncertain-  period  of  waste  and  destruction — the  stimulant 

ties  of  trade,  by  fickle  and  unreliable  seasons,  that  preserved  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation 

by  sickness  and  amount  of  work  performed,  during  the  war — ^is  more  a  necessity  at  the 

they  knew  they  would  thereby  quaoruple  their  close  than  it  was  during  the  excitement  of  the 

wealth ;  that  it  was  the  certain  means  of  mak-  struggle ;  that,  so  long  as  the  sequences  of  that 

ing  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  it  war  continued,  so  lon^  the  stimulant  should 

would  send  down  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  be  applied.    The  physician  who  suspends  his 

prices  of  commodities.     So,  then,  silver,  the  remeidies  just  as  the  paroxysm  passes  off,  either 
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ignorantlj  or  oriminallj,  delivers  up  his  patient  also  in  1886  and  1889,  in  1847  and  in  1857,  and 
to  death.  When  the  national  life  demanded  a  especially  in  1866 — ^relief  was  only  ohtained  by 
continuance  of  the  stimulant  which  had  borne  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  laws  and  by  inflat- 
it  through  the  crisis,  Just  as  the  wUd  delirium  ing  the  paper  currency  of  the  country, 
of  war  was  about  to  subside  into  reason,  just  ^^  What  a  striking  contrast  between  England 
when  our  industries  most  needed  help — just  at  the  close  of  her  Napoleonic  wars  and  France 
then  all  encouragements  were  withdrawn  and  at  the  close  of  her  war  with  Germany  I  Tlie 
financial  ruin  ensued.  Like  the  poor  maniac  latter  power,  instead  of  contracting  her  cur- 
we  read  of  who  was  wild  with  rage,  the  evil  rency,  expands  it ;  makes  her  notes  a  legal  ten- 
spirit  was  rebuked  and  its  departure  left  him  der,  pays  her  debts,  sends  thrift  and  prosperity 
as  ^one  de€uL^;  but  fortunately  there  was  through  all  her  provinces,  abolishes  the  empire, 
^ power  and  goodness '  at  hand.  He  was  com-  and  establishes  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
manded  to  arise,  and  he  sprang  into  life,  health,  ment.  The  finances  are  managed  in  the  inter- 
and  happiness.  Alas  I  aJas  I  when  our  Indus-  est  of  the  people,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  an 
tries  were  left  as  *  one  dead '  there  was  no  aristocracy,  and  the  result  is,  monarchy  gives 
statesmanship  with  capacity  to  say,  *  Arise.'  place  to  a  government  by  the  people  and  for 
There  they  lay  in  their  helpless  exhaustion,  and  the  people. 

their  dying  condition  was  seized  upon  by  inter-  *^  While  the  difference  between  England  and 
ested  parties  to  rob  and  despoil  them.  France  is  striking,  the  resemblance  between 
**Sir,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  learn  some-  the  financial  policy  of  this  Government  and 
thing  from  history,  for  history  is  philosophy  that  of  England  is  also  impressive.  Duringour 
teaching  by  example.  In  England,  it  is  said,  late  civil  war  the  people  of  the  North  and  West 
the  years  from  1797  to  1815  were  the  most  were  never  more  prosperous  in  all  of  their  in- 
prosperous,  industriously  and  commercially,  dustrial  pursuits.  Every  department  of  indus- 
ever  known.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  try  was  stimulated  to  the  utmost  capacity:  farm- 
manufactures  had  greatly  augmented.  The  ers  and  manufacturers,  merchants  and  bankers, 
landed  proprietors  were  in  afSuence.  Wealth  all  were  richly  rewarded  for  their  labor  and  in- 
to an  unheard-of  extent  had  been  created  vestments.  In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
among  the  farmers.  Exports,  imports,  and  this  prosperity,  was  stiU  in  existence.  This 
tonnage  had  more  than  doubled  since  the  war  prosperity  extended  in  part  to  the  devastated 
began.  These  eighteen  years  of  prosperity  South,  and  enabled  her  -for  a  brief  period  to 
were  years  of  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  restore  her  waste  places  and  gather  supplies  to 
the  Bank  of  England.  There  was  no  abatement  feed  her  houseless  population.  The  circula- 
in  this  prosperity  until  the  moneyed  nobility,  tion  of  money  among  the  people  at  this  time 
led  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  began  a  clamor  for  amounted  to  $58  per  capita.  The  facts  assure 
resumption.  Then  all  this  prosperity  of  labor,  us  that  if  this  volume  of  currency  had  been 
this  universal  and  unheard-of  prosperity,  continued  until  this  time  the  burden  of  taxa- 
ceased.  As  soon  as  contraction  commenced  tion  would  have  been  wellnigh  removed ;  the 
prices  fell  to  a  ruinous  extent.  Wages  fell  with  debts  of  the  nation,  of  States,  of  corpora- 
the  prices  of  commodities,  and  it  is  said  that  tions,  and  especially  of  individuals,  would  have 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1816  panic,  bank-  been  wellnigh  canceled ;  *  tramps '  would  never 
ruptoy,  riot,  bloodshed,  and  starvation  spread  have  been  heard  of ;  riots  would  never  have 
through  the  land.  The  1st  of  May,  1828,  had  disgraced  Pennsylvania  and  other  Northern 
been  fixed  upon  by  law  when  the  banks  should  States ;  all  sectional  strife  and  class  supremacy 
resume,  and  they  contracted  their  circulation  would  long  since  have  been  submerged  under  a 
rapidly  to  meet  the  gold  and  silver  standards  tide  of  unrivaled  public  and  private  prosperity, 
of  value.  The  result  was  that  from  1815  to  Alas  I  as  in  England,  so  in  this  country :  during 
1828  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  land-owners  the  war  the  commercial  centers,  notably  New 
of  England  lost  their  estates.  The  number  of  York  and  New  England,  from  their  superior  ad< 
land-owners  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  vantages,  gathered  in  the  *  bonds '  of  the  Gov- 
and  sixty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand,  and,  in  ernraent :  the  crystallized  tears,  blood,  losses, 
the  language  of  Wendell  Phillips,  *  bankruptcy,  and  poverty  of  the  nation — ^these  exponents  of 
the  very  history  of  which  makes  the  blood  cold  a  nation's  travail.  Every  dollar  that  the  specu- 
to-day,  blighted  the  empire.'  Why  all  this  lators  and  bankers  of  New  York  and  Boston 
suffering?  Why  all  these  tears  ?  Why  all  this  could  accumulate  in  this  time  of  prosperity, 
desolation?  It  was  brought  about  by  men  who  and  which  was  not  expended  in  hirine  substi- 
had  determined  to  drive  paper  money  from  cir-  tutes  to  take  their  places  in  the  fiel^  where 
oulation,  had  determined  to  bring  down  prices  brave  men  were  batding  for  the  Union,  every 
and  wagesy  and  had  especially  determined  to  dollar  that  the  camp-foUowers  and  bomb-proof 
bring  all  the  real  estate  of  the  kingdom  within  office-holders  could  command,  was  invested  in 
their  possession.  They  triumphed.  To-day  the  Government  securities  at  about  fifty  cents  on 
immense  fortunes  of  the  English  lords  and  the  the  dollar.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Amer- 
vassalage  of  the  English  peasantry  are  attribu-  ican  and  European  Shylocks,  as  they  did  in 
table  to  the  villainies  of  England's  resumption  England,  became  clamorous  for  eontraetionf 
laws.  In  every  panic  with  which  England  has  They  cared  nothing  for  specie  payments.  This 
b«en  afflicted — ^in  the  one  just  referred  to,  and  was  a  mere  pretense  to  accomplish  their  tdti-- 
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matnm,  contraction.    Specie  was  a  mere  *  de-  in  March,  1869,  an  act  was  passed  In  these 

007 '  to  lead  the  unsospeoting  productive  class-  words :  *•  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly 

es  into  their  meshes.    Their  capital  was  fixed,  pledges  its  faith  to  make  provisions  at  the  ear- 

and  they  desired  to  convert  it  into  products  of  tiest  practicable  period  for  the  resumption  of  the 

labor,  and  they  must  first  shrink  the  value  of  United  States  notes  in  coin,'  and  also  all  other 

those  products  to  bankrunt  rates.  obligations  of  the  United  States  except  where 

**They  have  triumphea!     The  agitation  of  it  is  expressly  provided  to  be  paid  in  lawful 

the  question  sent  labor  down,  sent  real  estate  mouey  or  other  currency.    Here  was  an  assu- 

down.     Then,  through  their  influence,  came  ranee  of  speedy  resumption  which  destroyed 

the  demonetization  of  silver,  tiien  the  r^nmp-  confidence  in  the  paper  money  of  the  country, 

tion  law ;  each  with  a  view  to  contraction ;  and  the  contraction  which  had  been  going  on 

and  as  the  coils  of  the  anaconda  tightened,  a  since  1865  now  went  on  more  rapidly,  until  all 

wail  went  up  throughout  the  land — a  waU  ri-  confidence  was  lost  in  the  panic  of  1878.    Here 

valing  the  w(ul  that  went  up  throughout  £ng-  was  a  repudiation  by  the  Government  of  its 

land,  and  which  is  described  as  making  the  own  lawful  money ;  and  can  we  be  surprised 

*  blood  run  cold.'     The  failures  in   business  that  all  men  discredited  that  money  ? 

have  been  innumerable;  the  loss  from  shrink-  *^Ck)nfidenceI    We  hear  >oontinually  about 

age  in  values  has  been  incalculable;  the  suffer-  the  restoration  of  confidence.    Confidence  in  a 

ing  from  reduced  wages  has  been  appalling,  ship  while  the  scutUers  are  at  work  to  send  it  to 

Homes,  comforts,  and  even  the  necessities  of  the  bottom  I  Confidence  in  a  ^  promise  to  pay,' 

life,   have  passed  forever  from  once  happy  while  the  sappers  and  miners  are  removing  the 

families.    Hard  and  grinding  poverty  is  press-  foundations  of  value  upon  which  that  promise 

ing  our  citizens  in  every  section  of  the  country,  is  made  I 

in  every  avenue  oftrade  and  production.    Rail-  "  The  following  extract  from  the  *  Report 

roads  and  banks  are  being  wound  up  by  re^  of  the  Silver  Commission '  should  be  remem- 

odvers ;  savings  institutions  are  disappearing ;  bered : 

furnaces  and  factories  are  suspended;  mining  it  is  mainUlned  by  manv  tliat  existing  eviU  are 

property  is  a  bnrden  to  the  owners ;  merchants  the  results  of  a  loss  and  lack  of  confidence,  and  that 

are  being  driven  by  tiie  thousands  into  volun-  j!»«  sufficient  remedy  would  be  found  in  its  reetorar 

tary  oryolar.taryb«ikrnptcy;  employees  {r.Ml^prpl'rT^Ta '^§lS3 Wo'^^^^ 

are  standmg     all  the  day  idle,'   because  no  moneyed  and  other  capitalists  would  freely  exhibit 

man  is  able  to  hire  them.    The  farmers — the  oonflaenoe  by  inaugurating  Industrial  and  commer- 

strength  of  the  country,  the  primary  source  of  «i*l  enterprises.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they 

all  wealth— have  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  content  themselves  with  reconmiending  confidence  to 

^»-^u«      Tk^  A..»«  A»a  ^fi  ♦k^  Q^nf  K  — ^  ^4.  -^-i  others,  while  they  are  careful  not  to  make  a  practical 

strait^   The  farmers  of  the  South  are  not  real-  exhibition  of  any  on  their  own  part.    They  seem  to 

izmg  from  the  sales  of  tbeir  cotton  tne  cost  of  he  unconsciously  infiuenced  by  the  view  tnat,  while 

production.    In  many  of  the  States,  after  pay-  they  might  profit  by  the  confidence  of  others,  confi- 

ing  for  labor  and  fertilizers  and  other  expenses,  dence  on  their  own  part  might  involve  them  in  loss- 

they  find    themselves    inextricably  in    debt  es.    The  wal  mischief  is  not  the  lack  of  confidence, 

y:  ^    .    ^v     1     jV      a     .u         a*.  I    .      11  au  but  the  lack  of  any  legitimate  grounds  for  confidence;    /  "^ 

Georgia,  the  leading  Southern  State  in  all  the  and  there  neither  wm  be  naf  ought  to  be  any  revival 

elements  of  agricultural  and   manufacturing  or  extension  of  confidence  so  long  as  the  volume  of 

wealth,  and  whose  citizens,  in  every  industry  money  continues  to  shrink  and  prices  continue  to 

and  enterprise,  are  with  out  a  superior,  decreased  ^^' 

in  taxable  property  last  year  $15,902,184 ;  Ten-  "  The  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ohit- 
nessee  decreased  over  $81,000,000 ;  and  these  tenden)  on  yesterday  from  his  perch  (Mr.  Chit- 
are  the  most  prosperous  in  their  material  |n-  tenden  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk  while  speaking) 
dustriea  of  all  the  Southern  States,  Texas  alone  announced  to  the  country  that  loafers,  gam- 
excepted.  It  is  much  worse  among  the  pro-  biers,  and  bankrupts,  the  worst  elements  of  so- 
ductive  classes  in  the  West  and  in  the  North,  ciety,  favored  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  law. 
The  shrinkage  there  has  been  greater  and  the  Is  the  gentleman  already  designating  the  class- 
suffering  more  intense.  For  while  the  South  es  of  society  which  favor  or  oppose  this  repeal, 
b  not  accumulating,  and  can  not  until  contrac-  putting  the  rich  on  one  side  and  the  poor  on  the 
tion  is  arrested  or  until  it  touches  its  lowest  other  side  ?  I  know  not  whether  these  char- 
depths,  yet  there  is  no  one  starving  there  as  in  aoters  advocate  or  oppose  repeal  One  thing  I 
the  North.  There  are  no  riots  there ;  there  are  do  know,  every  millionaire,  every  man  who 
no  strikes  there ;  every  man,  white  or  black,  owns  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
can,  if  he  will,  have  *•  food  and  raiment.'  But  Government  securities,  is  opposed  to  repeal, 
there  is  financial  distress  there,  as  in  the  North  and  advocates  a  system  of  hard  and  grinding 
afid  West ;  this  distress  must  continue  while  poverty  for  the  debtor.  . 
contraction  of  the  currency  continues.  Why  **I  suppose  the  gentleman  means  by  'bank- 
all  this  distress?  Why  all  this  forced  poverty?  rupt'  a  man  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 
Simply  to  enrich  the  few,  which  inability  has  been  brought  about  by 
*Mt  is  said  by  the  friends  of  resumption  this  system  of  contraction  which  he  advocates, 
that  the  panic  of  1878  came  before  the  resump-  Still  the  ruinous  work  of  contraction  goes  on, 
tion  act  passed ;  but  these  special  pleaders  must  and  miUions  of  *  greenbacks '  are  being  retired 
remember  that  during  the  Forty-nrst  Congress,  and  destroyed  by  the  Government  monthly, 
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and  the  national  banks  are  likewise  retiring  that  has  been  held  to  be  legal,  it  most  become 
tiieir  circulation  by  millions,  in  preparation  for  more  and  more  the  daty  of  the  Government  to 
the  proposed  day  of  resamption.  Still  the  min-  give  to  the  country  a  good  financial  system 
ous  work  most  go  on  nntil  1879 ;  and  false  com-  which  will  be  just  to  all  classes  and  meet  the 
f  orters  assure  us  that  *  light  is  ahead,'  that  the  demands  of  a  great  industrial  people,  such  as 
margin  between  greenbacks  and  gold  is  very  we  are.  But,  sir,  what  has  been  done?  In  the 
smaU,  that  the  chasm  is  almost  filled  up,  and  first  place  there  is  a  banking  law  which  gives 
that  all  these  things  will  *  right  themselves.'  a  monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the  nation- 
Tes  I  I  know  these  things  will  right  themselves,  al  bondbolders.  This  law,  by  a  tax  of  10  per 
Look  at  that  storm-driven  ocean.  Darkness  cent,  on  the  circulation  of  all  banks  other  than 
and  hurricane  are  upon  the  deep.  Signal-guns  national  banks,  gives  them  the  exclusive  privi- 
of  distress  are  heard  through  the  gloom.  Ships  lege  of  banking,  and  this  tax  was  imposed  sole- 
are  going  down  by  the  hundred,  and  thousands  ly  for*  this  purpose.  It  was  not  for  revenue, 
of  precious  lives  are  being  ingulfed.  In  the  for  not  one  cent  of  revenue  was  realized.  It 
midst  of  this  ruin  there  stand  the  ^  wreckers '  is  an  unjust  and  odious  discrimination,  prevent- 
(pointiDg  to  Mr.  Ohittenden,  who  was  standing  ing  all  free  competition,  which  is  the  life  of 
near)  awaiting  their  prey  and  comforting  them-  all  free  and  healtnful  trade,  thus  giving  to  one 
selves  with  the  words:  *  These  things  will  right  class  of  men  the  power  to  control  al^lutely 
themselves.'  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  the  mom-  the  currency  of  the  country.  You  may  have 
ing  sun  will  rise  brightly  upon  a  calm  sea.  your  gold,  but  you  can  not  bank  upon  it.  Yon 
Every  wave  shall  have  subsided.  The  frag-  may  have  your  land,  but  you  can  not  bank  upon 
ments  shall  have  floated  off  to  some  neighbor-  it.  You  may  have  any  other  species  of  prop- 
ing  shore  and  the  dead  will  have  been  forgotten,  erty  than  those  national  bonds,  and  you  can 
Things  have  righted  themselves  on  that  sea."  not  bank  upon  it  and  can  not  get  credit  upon 

Mr.  Chittenden :  **  I  will  not  return  to  the  it.     And  yet  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

argument.    There  is  no  man  who  knows  my  life  (Mr.  Chittenden)  said  he  was  in  favor  of  free 

who  does  not  know  that  when  I  went  to  the  banking,  and  that  would  bring  relief  to  the 

unusual  place  of  the  Clerk's  desk  to  speak  yes-  country.    His  free  banking  is  a  tax  of  10  x>er 

terday,  I  went  to  speak  the  truth  according  as  I  cent,  on  all  other  banks  except  national  banks, 

understand  it.    The  gentleman  Irora  Georgia  and  nobody  to  bank  except  tnose  who  can  get 

has  referred  to  me  as  a  capitalist — if  I  under-  the  national  bonds.    That  is  what  my  friend 

stood  him  correctly — &s  owning  Government  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  means  by  free 

bonds,  and  therefore  personally  interested  in  banking.    If  he  means  there  should  be  com- 

this  question.    It  is  about  eight  years,  Mr.  petition  in  this  as  in  every  other  business,  and 

Speaker,  since  I  have  held  or  owned  a  Gov-  that  it  should  regulate  itself  by  the  law  of  sup- 

ernment  bond ;  and,  although  I  spoke  favor-  ply  and  demand,  there  is  no  difference  between 

ably  yesterday  of  national  banks,  I  parted  nim  and  myself.    Save  us  from  his  kind  of  free 

with  my  last  share  of  stock  in  national  banks  banking !     We  have  had  it  for  fifteen  years, 

more  than  five  years  ago.     I  therefore  say  and  it  has  laid  the  country  prostrate  and  in 

that  any  man  that  aims  blows  at  me  as  a  ruin. 

holder  of  Government  securities  or  as  being  in-        '*  Another  evil  has  been  contraction,  and  con- 

terested  in  the  national  banks  mistakes  the  traction  in  a  wonderful  degree.    I  heard  on 

mark.    The  bonds  I  hold  are  to  a  large  extent  this  fioor  to-day  a  gentleman,  with  whom   I 

those  of  defaulting  railroads  and  States,  and  have  not  the  honor  of  an  acquaintance  (Mr. 

my  own  case  fairly  represents  the  condition  of  Bacon),  declare  that  he  was  in  favor  of  honeat 

my  constituents.    I  have  not  come  here,  sir,  money,  and  that  his  State  was  in  favor  of  hon- 

without  experience  and    knowledge  of   this  est  money.    The  gentleman  from  New  York 

question  of  currency.    I  have  not  come  here  (Mr.  Chittenden)  said  that  half  a  million  of 

and  dared  to  utter  anything  on  this  subject  his  constituents  were  ready  to  come  down  here 

that  I  have  not  carefully  considered.    If  I  had  and  protest  in  the  name  of  honesty  against  our 

time  I  could  expose  the  fallacies,  the  errors,  action  on  the  silver  question.    Honest  money  1 

and  the  absurdities  of  the  last  speaker,  so  that  Why,  sir,  are   not  the  '  greenbacks '  honeat 

no  man  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  honest  money?    The  gentleman  held  up  one  of  them, 

judicial  opinion  upon  any  great  question  could  Is  not  this  honest  money  ?    If  it  is  not,  pray  tdl 

possibly  make  any  mistake  about  this  one.^'  me  where  are  the  men  who  put  it  upon  the 

Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  said :  *^ Let  us  country?     Were  they  dishonest?    Does  the 

see  what  is  the  cause  of  this  disease  which  has  gentleman  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  money, 

brought  so  much  distress  upon  the  country,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  by  an  act  of 

It  is  to  be  found  in  the  financial  policy  now  Congress,  contaminates  the  holder,  and  that  it 

prevailing,  which  has  enriched  the  few  and  is  a  fraud  and  a  sham  to  use  it  in  paying  pri- 

impoverished  millions.     While  it  is  the  duty  vate  or  public  debts?  The  gentleman  from  Is ew 

of  the  Government  to  coin  money  and  regulate  York  (Mr.  Chittenden)  has  said  it  was  a  fraud 

the  value  thereof  and  while  it  has  been  held  and  a  sham.    Who  enacted  the  sham,  and  who 

in  these  latter  days  to  be  in  the  constitutional  perpetrated  the  fraud,  and  upon  whom  was  the 

power  of  Congress  to  make  legal  tenders  of  fraud  perpetrated  ?    The  gentleman  from  New 

paper  money  as  well  as  of  coin — I  say  while  York  talks  about  gentlemen  on  this  side  speajE- 
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ing  nonsense,  and  having  passion  and  temper,  may  resoroe  specie  payments  on  the  Ist  of  Jan* 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentlemen  on  the  nary,  1879,  it  can  not  maintain  them  a  week, 
other  side  would  he  less  angry  it  would  he  het-  The  inadequate  supply  of  hullion  on  which  it 
ter  for  them.  Why,  sir,  these  gentlemen  are  may  resume  will,  some  of  them  have  said,  he 
only  mad  because  with  one  of  their  gold  dollars  exhausted  on  that  day  by  the  holders  of  certifi- 
they  can  not  bay  twice  as  much  as  you  can  cates  of  deposit  and  hanks  which  will  have 
with  one  greenback  dollar.  That  is  the  cause  sent  forward  large  amounts  of  notes  for  re- 
of  the  anger.  I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  those  demption ;  and  the  gold  having  thus  been  trans- 
greenbacks.  It  is  of  the  series  of  1869.  When  ferred  to  the  banks  and  the  Treasury  having 
issued,  this  promise  to  pay  $10  was  worth  $7.50.  again  suspended,  the  time  will  have  arrived  for 
It  is  worth  now  $9.80,  and  yet  it  is  a  ^  dirty  a  renewal  of  profits  on  sales  of  gold  by  those 
rag,'  *a  sham,'  worth  nothing  in  eyes  jaun-  banks  that  may  have  happened  to  present  their 
diced  by  yellow  gold.  No,  sir,  my  Mends  are  demands  in  time.  What  the  effect  of  a  new 
angry  because  we  are  about  to  take  it  out  of  suspension  by  the  Government  would  be  on 
their  power  to  make  one  of  their  gold  dollars  the  price  of  gold,  none  can  predict,  as  no  one  is 
worth  two  of  greenbacks ;  or  in  other  words,  able  to^predict  the  duration  of  the  suspension, 
to  give  to  their  gold  double  the  purchasing  **  Upon  what  demands  do  we  propose  to  re- 
power  which  the  money  of  the  people  has.  sume  gold  payments  ?    Over  $800,000,000  of 

**  Then  there  is  another  thing.  The  gentle-  ffreenbacks ;  over  $800,000,000  of  bank  notes, 
man  from  New  York  said  yesterday  that  it  was  I  have  here  (to  continue  the  list)  Mr.  8.  Dana 
a  breach  of  faith — and  that  is  a  very  serious  Horton's  work  on  Silver  and  Gold,  in  which  I 
charge— that  it  was  a  breach  of  taiih  to  pay  find  some  things  from  which  to  dissent  and 
these  debts  now  in  this  money.  Why,  sir,  he  much  to  commend,  but  the  facts  embodied  in 
said  it  was  *  repudiation.'  Again  I  point  the  which  have  been  most  carefully  compiled.  It 
gentleman  to  this  greenback  which  I  hold  in  gives  on  page  44  the  debt  statement  for  Sep- 
my  hand.  There  it  is.  Does  it  fix  any  time  tember,  1876,  when  the  national  debt  was 
when  it  is  to  be  paid?  It  does  not.  But  it  $2,208,902,645.  The  nominal  amount  of  out- 
promises  to  pay  $10.  Oh  I  but,  he  says,  there  standing  State  securities  is  given  as  about  $885.- 
was  legislation  fixing  when  it  should  be  paid.  000,000,  of  city  securities  $548,000,000,  of  rail- 
But  how  was  that  legislation  brought  about?  road  and  canal  bonds  about  $2,170,000,000. 
Let  the  gentleman  &om  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gentlemen  may  say,  *  Why,  the  passage  of  this 
Kelley )  tm.  By  a  party  caucus,  he  said.  And,  act  does  not  mature  those  obligations  I '  No, 
sir,  how  was  the  act  demonetizing  silver  passed?  gentlemen,  it  does  not ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
By  fraud  ?  Honorable  gentlemen  on  that  side  assume  that  the  conversion  of  all,  or  even  of  a 
of  the  House  have  intimated  as  much.  Why,  considerable  percentage,  of  them  will  be  sought; 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  which  was  passed  on  but  when  you  remember  that  all  those  securi- 
the  5th  of  November  had  been  publiclv  discuss-  ties  are  marketable  in  our  market,  it  matures 
e  J  apon  every  stump  in  the  land ;  it  had  been  all  of  them  that  may  be  held  by  foreigners  who 
discussed  both  before  the  people  and  in  the  can  send  them  home,  have  them  sold,  and  draw 
press.  Everybody  had  been  informed  in  rela^  for  the  proceeds  in  gold.  It  puts  our  Govem- 
tion  to  it,  and  every  gentleman  knew  what  he  jnent  in  the  attitude  of  holding  itself  up  as  the 
was  doing.  When  the  gentleman  speaks  about  reservoir  of  gold  from  which  all  its  creditors 
the  wrong  done  to  the  people  and  of  appealing  and  those  of  our  people  (and  they  are  to  1»e 
to  the  people  to  right  this  great  wrong,  I  tell  found  in  every  civilized  nation)  may  draw  for 
him  to  bring  down  his  half  million  of  men,  and  gold  when  they  need  or  desire  it.  The  act 
I  shfdl  not  dread  them  half  as  much  as  I  would  does  make  payable  in  gold  the  deposits  in  our 
that  lobby  of  the  bankers  and  bondholders  national,  State,  private,  and  savingsbanks,  which 
which  in  former  times  influenced  the  legislation  amount  to  thousands  of  millions.  It  puts  upon 
of  Congress.  I  shall  not  dread  that  half  mil-  the  gold-paying  basis  all  book  accounts,  prom- 
lion  of  men  so  much,  because  I  do  not  dread  issory  notes,  and  mortgage  and  judgment  debts, 
the  enemy  who  fights  with  open  hand,  for  I  can  It  piles  up  such  an  amount  of  debt  as  no  nation 
meet  him  in  battle;  but  I  do  dread  the  insidious  has  ever  undertaken  to  pay  in  money  based  on 
lobby  which  comes  around  with  bankers^  money  a  single  metal.  And  with  what  do  you  pro- 
to  influence  the  legislation  of  Congress."  pose  to  pay  it?    Gold,  I  know.    What  gold 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :   "  The  have  you  ?    Why,  five  resolutions,  ingeniously 

question  before  the  American  people  to-day  is  contrived  to  extort  information,  brought  us 

not  between  gold  and  the  inconvertible  paper  the  fact  that  in  July  of  the  long  session  of  the 

of  the  Government,  which  by  its  legal-tender  last  Congress  the  Treasury  had  of  real  gold 

character  is   money.     It    is   between  paper  at  its  absolute   disposal  $18,000,000;  for  in 

money  and  bank  credits,  which,  in  the  absence  the  amount  of  gold  named  by  the  Treasury  in 

of  a  sufficient  supply  of  metallic  money  with  monthly  debt  statements  we  have  bonds  retired, 

which  to  convert  toem,  will  continue  to  be  ir*  but  which  have  not  been  canceled ;  we  have 

redeemable.    I  have  conversed  confidentiaUy  coupons  paid,  but  which  have  not  gone  into 

with  many  bankers,  and  have  not  found  one  the  account  of  coupons  paid.    The  major  part 

of  them,  when  speaking  thus  confidentiaUy,  of  the  gold  reported  as  in  the  Treasury  is  paper 

who  did  not  admit  that,  though  the  Treasury  gold,  against  which  parties  have  claims,  or  pa- 
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per  which  the  Government  has  paid  and  not  yet  of  4  per  cent,  honds  for  gold,  and  hringing  the 

found  time  to  carr j  into  account  and  cancel.  proceeds  home,  as  thongh  gold  were  one  of  the 

^*  Where  are  we  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount  products  of  the  shops  of  Birmingham  or  Shef- 
ofgold?  Who  has  it  to  spare?  By  what  means  field  which  British  manufacturers  would  be 
are  we  to  get  it  ?  When  London,  or  rather  Eng-  glad  to  selL  The  amount  of  gold  necessary  to 
land,  on  a  commercial  transaction  made  with  enable  us  to  maintain  specie  payments  is  not  in 
the  syndicate,  owed  us  $21,000,000,  while  Mr.  the  possession,  with  power  to  dispose  thereof 
George  8.  Boutwell  was  still  Secretary  of  the  to  a  foreign  nation,  oi  any  government  or  peo- 
Treasury,  the  bank  and  the  business  men  of  pie  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  such  amounts 
England  became  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  as  can  be  spared  by  any  of  Uiem  will  not  be 
the  withdrawal  of  so  large  an  amount  of  bul-  permitted  to  oome  to  a  debtor  nation  whose 
lion  from  that  country ;  and  Secretary  Bout-  bonds  may  be  sent  home  in  settlement  of  inter- 
well,  having  subsequently  become  a  Senator  national  balances. 

from  Massachusetts,  stated  the  facts  on  the        **  I  have  here  (for  gentlemen  may  doubt  my 

floor  of  the  Senate,  and  showed  that  the  Bank  judgment  on  the  last  point)  the  great  financial 

of  England  interfered  and  threatened  destruo-  Buthority  of  England,  the  ^Economist,'  of  Oc- 

tion  to  American  credit  if  a  contract  was  not  tober  28, 1877.   The  editor  discusses  the  balance 

made  to  bring  the  paltry  sum  of  $21,000,000,  of  trade  between  this  country  and  England ; 

a  little  over  £4,000,000  sterling,  home  in  Gov-  and  I  am  sorry  my  venerable  friend  from  New 

emment  bonds  bought  in  London.    And  Mr.  York  (Mr.  Townsend),  who  yesterday  talked 

Boutwell  concluded  his  statement  with  the  ex-  so  luminously  about  Uie  balance  of  trade  and 

olamation,  *  We  were  compelled  to  submit.*  how  it  was  to  bring  us  monev,  is  not  here  to 

*'  But,  sir,  the  United  States  Government  had  learn  the  opinion  of  so  widely  acknowledged 

a  judgment  awarded  it  by  a  tribunal  more  au-  an  authority.    The  writer  says: 
gust  than  any  which  ever  adjudicated  the  ckim       ^„^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j, 

of  a  suitor.     1  he  high  jomt  commission,  repre-  turning  less  favorable  to  the  States,  the  buUion  move- 

senting  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  ments  are  moving  strongly  in  their  favor.    The  the- 

earth,  the  sovereignty  of  England  and  that  of  ory  is  thus  seen  to  be  erroneous ;  and  it  errs  because 

the  United  States,  after  due  deliberation  at  Ge-  *i  overlooks  two  important  items  which,  thoujfh  thev 

neva,  found  that\e  were  entitled  to  $15  500  tt^^.^/ISTa'-:^  tetr^^^c^th^;^^^^^^^ 

000  m  gold.  DUcn  was  the  judgment  of  that  than  trade  debts  which  a  country  like  America  has 
august  tribunal.  What  was  the  sequel?  Did  to  settle.  She  has  to  export  either  goods  or  spede 
we,  on  settlement,  bring  $15,500,000  of  metal  •■  interest  upon  the  money  which  she  has  borrowed 
to  replenish  our  exhausted  supply?     Oh,  no.  abroad  and  for  services  rendered  to  her  by  foi^^^ 

T  -^/.ii,  «««;«  ««^«  ♦K^  ««♦!>«  J*L  1#  1,;^  \^\>^  «" »  »°d  as  the  amount  of  this  tribute  is  not  known, 

1  speak  agam  upon  the  authority  of  him  who  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  trade  returns  alone 

was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bout-  on  which  side  the  balance  really  lies.    And  in  the 

wolL   The  Government  of  England  induced  our  second  place,  even  if  the  balance  should  in  the  end 

own  State  Department  to  suggest  to  our  Trea-  ^  favorable,  it  may  be  liquidated  without  the  move- 

suryDepartraent  that  to  bring  home  that  award  ^^\^^  bullion.    Stock-exchange  securities  have 

^/^^P*"  «'"«"f  «""«  vv  ^/^  tug  «vu*«  vtiou  « WT  n^^A.  ^^^^  becomc  a  kmd  of  lotemational  money,  and  to  a 

as  the  court  had  adjudged  it  to  us,  m  gold,  lar>re  and  increasing  extent  these  are  supplementing 

would  produce  a  financial  crisis,  and  that  we  cold  or  silver  as  a  medium  for  settling  Intemationia 

should  therefore,  in  the  same  spirit  of  amity  debts.    These  points  are  worth  remembering  now 

which  had  submitted  to  arbitration  the  great  7^^^  *^«  poHsibUity  of  gold  shipments  to  America 

issues  between  us,  accept  payment  in  our  JJJP^JT^en^^^^^^^^ 

own  bonds.    And  again  we  were  compeUed  to 

submit.  "  Why,  of  course,  gentlemen,  England  will 

"  But  later  still,  sir,  within  three  months  the  allow  the  gold  to  oome  over  here  for  $200,- 

Govemment  of  British  India  advertised  in  Lon-  000,000  of  4  per  cent  bpnds.     8he  will  not 

don  for  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  $15,000,-  send  over  for  conversion  any  of  our  overdue 

000;  and  the  'Economist,^  the  *  Times,'  and  bonds.    She  will  hold  them,  and  allow  you  to 

all  the  leading  journals  of  England  announced  produce  a  financial  convulsion  by  withdrawing 

that  the  proposed  loan  was  producing  pertur-  all  the  bullion  the  Bank  of  England  now  holda, 

bation  in  business  circles,  because  if  the  pro-  which  is  less  than  $115,000,000.    No  I  you  can 

ceeds  were  to  be  sent  to  India  in  money  it  resort  to  the  exclusive  use  of  irredeemable  bank 

might  produce  a  financial  crisis.   Why  produce  notes  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  but  you  can 

a  financial  crisis?    If  sent  in  the  money  of  In-  not  resume  gold  payments, 
dia,  it  would  be  silver,  which  is  not  money  in        "  An  engineer,  Mr.  Speaker,  who,  having 

England.    Tes,  that  fact  was  recognized ;  but  been  employed  to  remove  a  great  structure, 

it  was  also  remembered  that  Germany  needed  should  begin  by  digging  away  the  foundation, 

gold ;  and  if  that  loan  was  to  be  sent  to  India  would  soon  find  himself  restrained  by  injunc- 

in  money,  Germany,  it  was  said,  would  supply  tion  sued  out  by  his  neighbors ;  or,  being  where 

the  silver  and  take  in  exchange  therefor  Eng-  a  court  was  not  accessible,  physical  force  would 

land's  gold  money  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000  restrain  him  from  bringing  the  superstructure 

sterling.  upon  the  heads  of  his  neighbors.    Yet  what 

'^  Yet  gentlemen  talk  on  this  floor  and  else-  do  you  propose  to  do  with  uiat  great  and  coro- 

where  as  flippantly  about  selling  $200,000,000  plicated  structure,  the  currency,  production, 
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and  trade  of  the  United  States?  The  cnr-  kerchief  would  wipe  np  all  the  hlood  that  would 
rency  with  which  exchanges  are  effected  now  be  shed ;  they  were  strict  oonstractionists  of 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  odd  millions  of  the  Constitution ;  thej  believed  that  the  Uni- 
bank  notes  which  are  not  legal  tenders,  and  ted  States  could  use  nothing  but  gold  and  sil- 
which  are  redeemable  in  $815,(K)0,000  of  green-  ver  as  money,  and  that  as  they  had  none  of 
backs  which  are  legal  tenders,  and  are  there-  these  metals  they  could  not  put  armies  in  the 
fore  money ;  money  which  must  be  received  field  to  overwhelm  you  or  fleets  upon  the  ocean 
by  State,  county,  municipal  governments  in  to  blockade  your  coasts ;  they  had  not  studied 
payment  of  taxes  and  other  cboms,  which  must  the  Constitution  to  see  that  the  Government 
be  received  by  the  National  Government  for  has  control  of  the  question  of  what  shall  be 
every  obligation  save  one-^uty  on  imports;  money.  We  discovered  that  it  had,  and  when 
which  must  be  received  by  every  citizen  from  we  could  not  get  gold  or  silver  we  made  the 
the  Govemmeut  in  pa3rment  of  all  debts  save  greenback,  and  it  was  that  that  whipped  you.' 
one— interest  on  a  coin-bearing  bond.  Tour  **  *  Tes,'  said  one  of  them,  enthusiastically, 
bank  notes  in  the  absence  of  gold,  the  sufficient  '  Judge  Eelley,  you  are  right ;  it  was  the  green* 
accumulation  of  which  is  impossibles  are  con-  back  that  whipped  us.'  And  that  which  saved 
vertible  into  this  money,  with  which  mort-  us  from  being  citizens  of  warring  sections;  that 
gages,  judgments,  and  every  debt  may  be  liqui-  which  has  brought  us  together  again  to  wran- 
dated ;  and  you  propose  to  remove  the  money  gle,  as  of  old,  over  minor  questions ;  that  which 
which  is  the  foundation,  and  to  leave  the  su-  removed  slavery  and  opened  the  way  to  con- 
perstructure  stand.  You  propose  to  maintain  ciliation  and  the  intercnanges  of  duty  and  af- 
a  law  which  decrees  that  from  and  after  the  feotion  between  the  entire  people,  must  not  be 
1st  of  January,  1879,  with  a  diminishing  re-  branded  as  '  the  worst  enemy  tne  country  ever 
serve  and  an  increasing  volume  of  notes  re-  had  except  slavery '  without  at  least  a  passing 
deemable  by  that  reserve,  every  debtor  in  the  protest  from  me  as  one  who  loves  the  Union, 
country  shall  be  liable  to  his  private  creditor,  the  whole  Union,  and  believes  it  now  to  be  in- 
and  the  nation  in  its  public  character  liable  to  divisible,  indestructible,  and  destined  to  endure 
all  its  forei^  and  domestic  creditors  in  gold,  through  all  time.  It  was  the  ^  rag  baby '  that 
The  banks,  if  greenbacks  continue  to  be  retired  saved  this  Union ;  that  enabled  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
before  an  increasing  bank  circulation,  may  by  er  (Mr.  Rice,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair),  to  go  forth 
that  date  be  unable  to  redeem  even  in  green-  at  the  head  of  your  column  to  lay  one  of  your 
backs.  limbs  upon  a  distant  field.    Gold,  the  coward, 

*^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell  gentlemen  they  are  at-  had  fiea  the  country.    The  *  rag  baby '  8t6p|>ed 

tempting  an  impossibility.    The  laws  of  trade  forward  and  gave  you  and  your  men  arms,  am« 

can  not  be  controlled  by  the  wisest  and  most  munition,  fo^,  medical  care,  and  transports* 

potential  government.  As  well  attempt  to  reg-  tion.    It  thatched  over  you  in  the  hospital, 

ulate  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  refraction  as  "and  brought  back  the  manly  spirit  in  the  mu- 

to  legislate  the  flow  of  gold  from  creditor  to  tilated  patriot^s  form. 

debtor  nations  in  an  era  like  the  present.  The  *^  Now,  sir,  when  peace  has  returned,  that 
banks  understand  all  this.  They  know  that  which  served  us  so  well  in  war  is  not  deserv- 
there  can  be  no  resumption  of  specie  payments,  ing  of  the  contempt  that  is  being  heaped  upon 
and  they  hope  to  obtain  control  of  the  entire  it,  while  the  people  by  millions  cry  from  their 
circulation  of  the  country.  They  are  here  in  cold  hearthsides,  from  their  hungry  homes, 
their  might  and  power  to  control  our  legisla-  for  the  privilege  of  toiling,  and  ask  us  to  main- 
tion.  They  invaded  diffidrent  committee  rooms  tain  a  familiar  medium  of  exchange  whereby 
yesterday.  They  went,  so  the  newspapers  tell  capital  and  enterprise  may  pay  labor  for  its 
me,  to  .the  Executive  Chamber  with  tnree  Cabi-  work.  Why  shall  we  not  heed  their  prayer? 
net  ministers  as  captives  in  their  train.  I  The  nation^s  credit  will  not  suffer.  That  which 
hope  it  is  not  true  ;  I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  gave  us  a  credit  of  twenty-seven  hundred  mil- 
am  unwilling  to  believe  it ;  I  will  not  believe  lions  of  dollars  is  certainly  enough  to  sustain 
it  till  it  is  proven,  that  forty  or  fifty  men  who  the  two  thousand  millions  we  yet  owe.  You 
hold  the  money-bags  of  our  eastern  cities  had  no  gold  or  silver  when  your  bonds  were 
may  come  here,  and  three  Cabinet  ministers  first  bought  by  foreigners;  they  knew  that  they 
abandon  their  posts  of  duty  and  escort  them  took  the  bonds  payable  in  lawful  money,  the 
with  servility  to  the  Executive  Chamber,  while  interest  only  being  payable  in  coin  of  gold  or 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  widows,  of  orphans,  of  men,  silver ;  and  who  will  say  that  when  they  did 
women,  and  children  pleading  for  the  poor  this  while  we  had  a  war  upon  our  hands,  with 
privilege  of  selling  their  labor.  I  will  not  be-  the  destiny  of  the  nation  uncertain,  knowing 
iieve  the  slanderous  story.  iihat  the  Government  only  pledged  the  pay- 

^*  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  ment  of  its  bonds  in  lawful  money  with  the 

few  audiences  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  I  interest  in  coin,  they  will  not  trust  us  now, 

was  kindly  received,  especially  at  Macon,  I  if  we  will  only  put  our  new  machinery  at 

spoke  on  the  question  of  money,  and  said  to  work?" 

the  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  around  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^*  I  want  it  re- 

me.  *  Your  leaders  were  mistaken  in  their  finan-  membered  in  the  outset  that  the  greenback 

oial  theories  when  the/  told  you  that  a  hand-  currency  was  and  is — so  known  in  the  courts 
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and  BO  known  everywhere — a  forced  loan — a  emments.  One  thing  onlj  legislation  can  do. 
loan  forced  by  the  Government  upon  its  army  It  can  determine  the  qoality  of  the  money  of 
and  upon  its  other  creditors  to  meet  the  great  the  coontry.  The  laws  of  trade  alone  can  de- 
emergencies  of  the  war ;  and  the  primary  fact  termine  its  quantity. 

connected  with  every  greenback  is  that  it  is  a       *^  In  connection  with  this  view,  we  are  met 

promise  to  pay.     Those  who  believe  in  re-  by  the  distingoished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

sumption  intend  that  some  time  or  other  the  vania  (Mr.  KeUey)  with  two  historical  refer- 

nation  shall  make  good  the  promise.  ences,  on  which  he  greatly  relies  in  opposing  re- 

*^  Now,  what  are  the  obstacles  to  resumption  sumption.  The  first  is  his  reference  to  France, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  we  have  passed  ?  Follow  France,  says  the  honorable  genUeman 
The  first  great  obstacle  stated  by  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania — follow  France,  and  see 
who  have  argued  the  question  is  this :  that  we  how  she  poured  out  her  volumes  of  paper 
have  not  enough  currency  in  the  country  for  money,  and  by  it  survived  a  great  crisis  and 
its  business,  and  that  some  measure  of  con-  maintained  her  business  prosperity.  Oh  that 
traction  will  be  likely  to  attend  the  further  the  gentleman  and  those  who  vote  with  him 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  resumption  would  follow  Fraiice !  I  gladly  follow  up  his 
law.  Before  I  enter  directly  upon  that  objec-  allusion  to  France.  As  a  proof  that  we  have 
tion,  I  desire  to  state  a  fact  for  the  considera-  not  enough  money,  he  notices  the  fiEU^  that 
tion  of  those  who  hear  me.  In  that  prosper-  France  has  always  used  more  money  than 
ous  era  of  1860,  when  there  was  free  banking  either  the  United  States  or  England.  I  admit 
in  most  of  the  States  and  the  banks  were  push-  it  But  does  the  gentleman  not  know  that 
ing  all  the  currency  they  could  into  circulation  the  traditions  and  habits  of  France  are  as 
without  limit,  there  were  just  two  hundred  unlike  those  of  England  and  the  United  States 
and  seven  millions  of  paper  currency,  and  that  as  those  of  any  two  nations  of  the  world  can 
was  the  largest  volume  that  this  country  had  be  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money  ?  I  say  to 
ever  known.  Now,  nobody  estimates  that  the  the  gentleman  that  in  France  banking  as  an 
amount  of  coin  in  ^e  country  in  1860  was  instrument  of  trade  is  almost  unknown.  There 
more  than  $250,000,000.  The  received  esti-  are  no  banks  in  France  except  the  Bank  of 
mate  is  two  hundred  millions.  Add  that  sum  France  itself.  The  Government  has  been  try- 
to  the  two  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  paper  ing  for  twenty  years  to  establish  branches  in 
circulation,  and  you  have  four  hundred  and  all  the  eighty-nine  departments,  and  thus  fnr 
seven  millions  of  currency,  paper  and  silver  only  fifty-six  branches  have  been  organized, 
and  gold.  How  much  have  we  to-day  ?  This  Our  national.  State,  and  private  banks  number 
day,  or  rather  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  nearly  ten  thousand.  The  habits  of  the  French 
we  had  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mil-  people  are  not  adapted  to  the  use  ef  banks  as 
lions  of  greenbacks,  bank  notes,  fractional  cur-  instruments  of  excnange.  All  the  deposits  in 
rency,  and  fractional  silver ;  and  if  you  add  all  the  savings  banks  of  France  are  not  equal 
the  nine  millions  of  copper  and  nickel  money  to  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  New 
now  outstanding,  it  makes  a  present  volume  York  City  alone.  It  is  the  frequent  complaint 
of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  of  Americans  who  make  purchases  in  Paris 
currency,  counting  no  gold  whatever,  although  that  the  merchants  will  not  accept  drafts  even 
the  Pacific  coast  uses  a  large  amount.  on  the  Bank  of  France.    So  long  as  the  busi- 

^^  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  judgment  of  this  ness  of  their  country  is  thus  done  hand  to  hand 
House,  if  under  free  banking  in  1860  four  by  the  use  of  cash,  they  need  a  much  greater 
hundred  and  seven  millions  was  the  limit  of  volume  of  money  in  proportion  to  their  busi- 
possible  currency  that  could  be  kept  in  circu-  ness  than  England  or  the  United  States, 
lation,  how  can  it  be  said  that  almost  twice  ^^ How  is  it  in  England?  Statistics  which  no 
that  amount  is  needed  and  is  hardly  enough  man  will  gainsay  will  show  that  95  per  cent, 
for  the  wants  of  1877  ?  Have  the  laws  of  of  all  the  great  mercantile  transactions  of  Eng- 
value  changed  in  seventeen  years  ?  Gentle-  land  are  done  by  drafts,  checks,  and  commer- 
men  who  assert  a  dearth  of  currency  at  the  oial  bills,  and  only  5  per  cent  by  the  actual 
present  time  must  point  out  the  new  elements  use  of  cash.  The  great  business  of  commerce 
m  our  fiscal  affairs  that  require  three  hundred  and  trade  is  done  by  drafts  and  bills.  Money 
and  twenty  millions  more  money  than  was  is  now  only  the  small  change  of  commerce, 
needed  in  1860.  No  theory  of  currency  that  And  how  is  it  in  this  country  t  We  have 
existed  in  1860  can  Justify  the  volume  now  adopted  the  habits  of  England,  and  not  of 
outstanding.  Either  our  laws  of  trade,  our  Fraqce,  in  this  regard.  In  1871,  when  I  was 
laws  of  value,  our  laws  of  exchange,  have  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
utterly  reversed,  or  the  currency  of  to-day  is  Currency,  I  asked  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
in  excess  of  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  rency  to  issue  an  order  naming  fifty- two  banks 
But  I  admit  freely  Uiat  no  Congress  is  wise  which  were  to  make  an  analysis  of  their  re- 
enough  to  determine  how  much  currency  the  ceipts.  I  selected  three  groups.  The  first 
country  needs.  There  never  was  a  body  of  group  were  the  city  banks ;  not,  however,  the 
men  wise  enough  to  do  that.  The  volume  of  clearing-house  banks,  but  the  great  city  banks 
the  currency  needed  depends  upon  laws  that  not  in  the  dearing-houee  association.  The 
are  higher  than  Congress  and  higher  than  gov-  second  group  consisted  of  banks  in  cities  of 
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the  size  of  Toledo  and  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  resomption  act  of  1819  was  a  hlesslng,  and  not 
Ohio.  In  the  third  group,  if  I  maj  'coin  a  a  oarse,  and  that  the  evils  which  England  sof- 
word,  I  selected  the  ^coantriest  ^  hanks,  the  fered  from  1821  to  1826  did  not  arise  from  the 
smallest  that  conld  he  found  at  points  away  resamption  of  cash  payments, 
from  railroads  and  telegraplis.  The  order  was  '*  I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  second  point 
that  all  those  hanks  shoold  analyze  all  their  that  has  been  made  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It  is 
receipts  for  six  consecutive  days,  putting  into  assumed  that  specie  payment  will  ii^jare  the 
one  ust  all  that  can  be  called  cash,  either  in  debtor  class  of  this  country  and  thereby  op- 
coin,  greenbacks,  bank  notes,  or  coupons,  and  press  the  poor;  in  other  words,  that  the  en- 
into  the  other  list  all  drafts,  checks,  or  com-  forcement  of  the  resumption  law  will  oppress 
mercial  bills.  What  was  the  result  ?  Dur-  the  poor  and  increase  the  riches  of  the  rich, 
ing  those  six  days  $157,000,000  were  received  It  is  assumed  that  the  laboring  men  are  in  debt, 
over  the  counters  of  those  fifty-two  banks ;  and  that  the  rich  men  constitute  the  creditor 
and  of  that  amount  $19,870,000  was  in  cash —  class.  I  deny  this  proposition  in  toto,  1  affirm 
12  per  cent,  only  in  cask — and  88  per  cent  of  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  creditors  of  this 
that  vast  amount,  representing  every  grade  of  country  are  the  poor  people ;  that  the  vast  ma- 
business,  was  in  checks,  draf^,  and  commer-  Jority  of  the  debtors  of  this  country  are  the 
cial  bills.  Does  a  country  that  transacts  its  well-to-do  people,  in  fact,  people  who  are  mod- 
business  in  that  way  need  tfs  much  currency  erately  rich.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poor  man, 
afloat  among  the  people  as  a  country  like  the  laboring  man,  can  not  get  heavily  in  debt. 
France,  without  banks,  without  savings  insti-  He  has,  not  the  security  -to  offer.  Men  lend 
tntions,  and  whose  people  keep  their  money  their  money  on  security,  and  in  the  very  na- 
in  hoards  ?  I  remember  in  reading  one  of  the  ture  of  the  case  poor  men  can  borrow  but  lit- 
novels  of  Dumas,  when  an  officer  of  the  French  tie.  What  then  do  ])oor  men  do  with  their 
army  sent  home  his  agent  to  run  his  farm,  he  small  earnings?  When  a  man  has  earned  out 
loaded  him  down  with  silver  enough  to  con-  of  his  hard  work  a  hundred  dollars  more  than 
duct  the  business  for  a  year;  there  was  no  he  needs  for  current  expenses,  he  reasons  thus : 
thought  of  giving  him  credit  in  a  bank,  but  of  *'  I  can  not  go  into  business  with  a  hundred  dol- 
locking  in  the  till  at  the  begiuning  of  the  year  lars;  I  can  not  embark  in  trade :  but  as  I  work, 
enough  coin  to  do  the  business  of  the  year.  I  want  my  money  to  work.'  And  so  he  puts 
'*So  much  for  the  difference  between  the  his  small  gains  where  they  will  earn  sometmng. 
habits  of  France  and  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  He  lends  his  money  to  a  wealthier  neighbor  or 
countries.  Let  us  now  consider  the  conduct  puts  it  in  the  savings  bank.  There  were  in  the 
of  France  during  and  since  the  German  war.  United  States  on  the  1st  of  November,  1876, 
In  July,  1869,  ue  year  before  the  war  be-  forty-four  hundred  and  seventy-five  savings 

fan,  the  Bank  of  France    had  outstanding  banks  and  private  banks  of  depomt,  and  their 

251,000,000  of  paper  circulation,  and  held  in  deposits  amounted  to  $1,877,000,000,  almost 

its  vaults  $229,000,000  of  coin.     When  the  three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  our  national 

war  broke  out  they  were  compelled  imme-  debt.    Over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  cit- 

diately  to  issue  more  paper  and  to  make  it  a  izens  of  the  United  States  were  depositors.    In 

legal  tender.    They  took  pattern  by  us  in  their  some  States  the  deposits  did  not  average  more 

necessity,  and  issued  paper  until  on  the  19th  than  $250  each*    The  great  mass  of  the  de- 

of  November,  1873,  four  years  ago  next  Mon-  positors  are  men  and  women  of  small  means — 

day,  they  had  $602,000,000  of  paper  issued  laborers,  widows,  and  orphans, 
by  the  Bank  of  France,  while  the  coin  in  the        '*  Gentlemen  assail  the  bondholders  of  the 

bank  was  reduced  to  $146,000,000.    But  the  country  as  the  rich  men  who  oppress  the  poor, 

moment  their  great  war  was  over  they  did  Do  they  know  how  vast  an  amount  of  the  pub- 

what  I  commend  to  the  gentleman  from  Peon-  Kc  securities  are  held  by  poor  people  ?    I  took 

sylvania  (Mr.  Kelley) :  they  commenced  to  re-  occasion,  a  few  years  since,  to  ask  the  officers 

duce  their  paper  circulation,  and  in  one  year  of  a  bank  in  one  of  the  counties  of  my  district, 

reduced  it  almost  $100,000,000,  and  increased  a  rural  district,  to  show  me  the  number  of  hold- 

the  coin  circulation  $120,000,000.    In  the  year  ers  and  amount  held  of  United  States  bonds  on 

1876  they  had  pushed  into  circulation  $200,-  which  they  collected  the  interest.    The  total 

000,000  of  coin  and  retired  nearly  all  their  amount  was  $416,000.    And  how  many  people 

small  notes.    They  are  at  this  moment  within  held  them?    One  hundred  and  ninety-six.    Of 

fifty  days  of  resumption  of  specie  pa3rments.  these  lust  eight  men  had  over  $20,000  apiece, 

Fnder  their  law,  fifty  days  from  to-day  France  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

wUl  again  come  into  the  illustrious  line  of  ranged  from  $50  up  to  $2,500.    I  found  in  that 

nations  who  believe  in  a  sound  currency.    I  list  fifteen  orphan  children  and  sixty  widows, 

commend   to  the    eloquent  gentleman  from  who  had  a  little  left  them  from  their  fathers* 

Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kelley)  the  example  of  or  husbands*  estates,  who  had  made  the  nation 

France.  then*  guardian.    And  I  found  one  hundred  and 

*^  Waiving  all  that  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  twenty-one  laborers,  mechanics,  ministers,  men 

merits  of  these  two  writers  T  Alison  and  Don-  of  slender  means,  who  had  kept  what  they  had 

bleday),  I  say  in  reply  that  tne  overwhelming  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 

and  fixed  opinion  ot  England  is  that  the  cash-  that  it  might  be  safe.    And  they  were  the 
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'bloated  bondholders'  agidnst-wbom  8o  macb  foreign  trade  of  this  country— -its  exports  and 

eloquence  is  fulminated  in  this  House.  imoorts — amounts  to  $1,500,000,000  in  value; 

**  Suppose  you  undo  the  work  that  Congress  ana  every,  dollar  of  that  trade  must  be  transact- 
has  attempted — to  resume  specie  payment —  ed  in  coin.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  Every 
what  wiU  result?  You  will  depreciate  the  article  of  the  exports  we  send  abroad  is  mea- 
value  of  the  greenback.  Suppose  it  falls  ten  sured  by  and  sold  for  coin.  Every  dollar  of 
cents  on  the  dollar.  You  will  have  destroyed  imports  we  must  pay  for  in  coin.  We  must 
10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  every  deposit  in  translate  these  coin  prices  into  our  currency, 
the  savings  banks,  10  per  cent,  of  every  life-  and  every  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  green- 
insurance  policy  and  fire-insurance  policy,  of  back  falls  upon  us  and  not  upon  the  countries 
every  pension  to  the  soldier,  and  of  every  day's  with  which  we  trade.  Therefore  the  commer- 
wages  of  every  laborer  in  the  nation.  cial  interests  of  America  demand  that  the  in- 

^^  In  the  census  of  1870  it  was  estimated  that  ternational  and  national  value  of  money  shall 
on  any  given  day  there  were  $120,000,000  due  be  one,  so  that  what  is  a  dollar  in  Ohio  shall 
to  laborers  for  tiieir  unpaid  wages.  That  is  a  be  a  dollar  the  world  over.  Our  money  must 
small  estimate.  Let  the  greenback  dollar  come  be  international  as  well  as  national,  unless  we 
down  10  per  cent,  and  you  take  $12,000,000  wish  to  isolate  this  country  and  have  no  trade 
from  the  men  who  have  already  earned  it.  In  or  commerce,  or  glory  on  the  sea.  We  who 
the  name  of  every  interest  connected  with  the  defend  the  resumption  act  propose  not  to  de- 
poor  man  I  denounce  this  effort  to  prevent  re-  stroy  thegreenbacX  but  to  dignify  it,  to  gloriiy 
sumption.  Daniel  Webster  never  uttered  a  it.  The  Taw  that  we  defend  does  not  destroy 
greater  truth  in  finance  than  when  he  said  that  it,  but  preserves  its  volume  at  $300,000,000 
of  all  contrivances  to  cheat  the  laboring  classes  and  makes  it  equal  to  and  convertible  into 
of  mankind,  none  was  so  effective  as  that  that  coin.  I  admit  that  the  law  is  not  entirely  free 
deluded  them  with  an  irredeemable  paper  mon-  from  ambiguity.  But  the  Secretary  of  the 
ey.  The  rich  can  take  care  of  themselves,  but  Treasury,  who  has  the  execution  of  the  law, 
the  dead  weight  of  all  the  fluctuations  and  loss  declares  that  section  8679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
fftlls  ultimatdy  on  the  poor  man,  who  has  only  utes  is  in  full  force,  namely : 
his  day's  work  to  selL  When  any  United  States  notes  are  returned  to  the 

**  I  admit  that  in  the  passage  from  peace  to  Treasury,  the^  may  be  reissued,  from  time  to  time, 
war  there  was  a  great  loss  to  one  class  of  the  "  *^«  exigencies  of  the  public  interest  may  require, 
community,  to  the  creditors ;  and  in  t^e  return  **  Although  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping 
to  the  basis  of  peace  some  loss  to  debtors  was  greenbacks  as  a  permanent  currencv  in  the 
inevitable.  This  injustice  was  unavoidable.  United  States,  although  I  do  not  myself  believe 
The  loss  and  gain  did  not  fall  upon  the  same,  in  the  Go?emment  becoming  a  permanent 
The  evil  could  not  be  balanced  nor  adjusted,  banker,  yet  I  am  willing  for  one  that,  in  order 
The  debtors  of  1862-'65  are  not  the  debtors  of  to  prevent  the  shock  to  business  which  gentle- 
1877.  The  most  competent  judges  declare  that  men  fear,  the  $800,000,000  of  greenbacks 
the  average  life  of  the  private  debts  in  the  Uni-  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  circulation  as 
ted  States  is  not  more  than  two  years.  Of  long  as  the  wants  of  trade  show  manifestly 
course  obligations  may  be  renewed,  but  the  that  they  are  needed.  Now,  is  that  a  great 
average  length  of  private  debts  in  this  country  contraction  ?  Is  it  contraction  at  all  ?  Why, 
is  not  more  than  two  years.  Now,  we  have  gentlemen,  when  you  have  brought  your  green- 
already  gone  two  years  on  the  road  to  resump-  back  up  two  and  a  half  cents  higher  in  value, 
tion,  and  the  country  has  been  adjusting  itself  you  will  have  added  to  your  volume  of  money 
to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The  people  $200,000,000  of  gold  coin  which  can  not  drcu- 
have  expected  resumption,  and  have  already  late  until  greenbacks  are  brought  to  par.  Let 
discounted  most  of  the  hardships  and  suffer-  those  who  are  afraid  of  contraction  consider 
ings  incident  to  the  change.    The  agony  is  al-  that  and  answer  it. 

most  over ;  and  if  we  now  embark  again  upon  ^^  Summing  it  all  up  in  a  word :  The  strug- 

the  open  sea,  we  lose  all  that  has  been  gained,  gle  now  pending  in  this  House  is  on  the  one 

and  plunge  the  country  into  the  necessity  of  hand  to  make  the  greenback  better,  and  on 

trying  once  more  over  the  same  boisterous  the  other  to  make  it  worse.    The  resumption 

ocean,  with  all  its  perils  and  uncertainties.    I  act  is  making  it  better  every  day.    Repeal  that 

speak  the  deepest  convictions  of  my  mind  and  act,  and  you  make  it  indefinitely  worse.    In 

heart  when  I  say  that,  should  this  resumption  the  name  of  every  man  who  wants  his  own 

act  be  repealed  and  no  effectual  substitute  be  when  he  has  earned  it,  I  demand  that  we  do 

put  in  its  place,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  not  make  the  wages  of  the  poor  man  to  shrivel 

all  of  us,  looking  back  on  this  time  from  the  in  his  hands  after  he  has  earned  it ;  but  that 

depth  of  the  evils  which  will  result,  will  re-  his  money  shall  be  made  better  and  better,  un- 

gret,  with  all  our  power  to  regret,  the  day  til  the  plow-hold er^s  money  shall  be  as  good 

when  we  again  let  loose  the  dangers  of  infla-  as  the  bondholder's  money,  until  our  standard 

tion  upon  the  country.  is  one,  and  there  is  no  longer  one  money  for 

"  Our  country  needs  not  only  a  national  but  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 

an  international  currency.    Let  me  state  a  fact  *^  This  is  the  era  of  pacification.    We  be- 

of  ?ast  importance  in  this  discussion.     The  lieve  in  the  pacification  of  the  country.    That 
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fs,  we  seek  to  pass  out  of  the  storm-oenter  of  duot  of  our  mines,  and  able  to  drain  the  petty 

war  that  rased  over  this  country  so  long  and  accamolations  in  onr  Treasury  or  the  banks  at 

enter  the  oalm  circle  of  peace.    We  believe  in  will  by  simply  demanding  coin  payment  of  the 

the  equality' of  States,  and  the  equality  of  citi-  interest  on  our  public  and  private  securities, 

cens  before  the  law.    In  these  we  have  made  or  by  sending  them  home  for  sale.    Under 

Seat  progress.    Let  us  take  one  step  further,  these  conditions,  how  utterly  futile  it  is  to 

»t  us  have  equality  of  dollars  before  the  law,  bppe  that  we  can  maintain  resumption  without 

so  that  the  trmity  of  our  political  creed  shall  the  swift  destruction  of  much  the  greater  part 

be  equal   States,  equal   men,  equal   dollars  of  the  present  currency  of  the  country  1 

throughout  the  Union.    When  these  three  are  *^  If  we  were  wholly  out  of  debt  to  Europe,  if 

realized  we  shall  have  achieved  the  complete  ourforeigncommercefioatedunderour  own  flag, 

pacification  of  our  country."  if  there  were  no  system  of  absenteeism  among 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  said :  **  The  Adminis-  our  wealthy  classes,  expending  their  wealth 
Ration  has  had  in  its  hand  for  three  years  past  abroad,  resumption  in  gold,  or  even  in  gold 
the  whole  credit  resources  of  our  nation  for  and  silver,  would  be  impossible  on  our  present 
the  purchase  of  coin  wherewith  to  prepare  for  volume  of  paper  currency  for  many  years  to 
resumption.  It  has  been  authorized  to  sell  come.  In  the  proportion  of  com  in  England 
bonds  bearing  4,  4]^,  and  5  per  cent  interest  to  redeemable  paper  money,  it  would  require 
Three  fourths  of  the  time  allotted  for  prepara-  about  eighteen  hundred  millions  in  our  ooun- 
tion  have  already  elapsed.  The  Secretaries  of  try  to  maintain  resumption  on  the  six  hundred 
the  Treasury  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  paper  money  out- 
utmost  to  accumulate  gold.  The  national  banks  standing.  In  the  proportion  of  France^s  paper 
have  no  doubt  been  f^ly  diligent  in  getting  money  to  her  coin,  we  would  re<]nire  an  accu- 
and  hoarding  it.  The  problem  before  the  mulation  of  sixteen  hundred  millions.  Take 
Treasury  and  the  banks  has  been  to  get  gold  even  the  proportion  of  coin  in  our  country  in 
enough  to  keep  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  1860  to  the  highest  volume  of  paper  money 
miUionsof  paper  afloat,  or  to  take  up  the  paper  then  in  circulation  and  nominally  redeemable, 
with  gold  and  destroy  it  How  successful  have  and  it  would  require  nearly  nine  hundred 
they  been?  millions  of  coin  to  float  our  present  paper 

**  We  find  fi>om  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  money, 

the  Treasury  made  to  this  House  last  Thursday  **  Hence  resumption  can  only  be  maintained 

that  the  United  States  had  succeeded  in  ob-  by  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

taining  to  October  81,  1877,  but  $57,486,071  present  paper  currency.    To  accomplish  that 

of  gom,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted,  how-  purpose  the  means  provided  in  the  law  are 

ever,  aooming  interest,  amounting  at  that  date  probably  adequate.    Mr.  Sherman  says  they 

to  $24,840,098— leaving   but  $82,595,978  of  are.    He  ought  to  know.    His  plan  probably 

gold  applicable  to  resumption.    Whether  any  will  be  to  limit  the  amount  of  redemption  per 

of  that  small  sum  is  what  Jim  Fisk  would  have  day  to,  say,  two  millions;  to  require  all  the 

oalled '  phantom  gold ' — say  subscriptions  by  the  greenbacks  to  be  presented  through  a  chosen 

oational  bai^  for  bonds  pa^ycAU  in  gold,  but  syndicate  which  can  pay  him  two  millions  of 

Dot  yet  paid— does  not  oistinctly  appear.    In  gold  per  day  for  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and  present 

addition  to  the  thirty-two  and  a  half  miUions  in  two  millions  of  greenbacks  per  day  and  reoeive 

the  Treasury,  the  national  banks  hold  $19,948.-  the  gold  back. 

407  of  silver  and  gold  combined.  How  mucn  *^  After  our  currency  shall  have  been  con* 
of  thb  is  silver  and  how  much  gold  does  not  tracted  over  a  half  by  destruction  of  the  green- 
appear  from  the  bank  statement.  No  doubt  backs,  the  bank  circulation  must  also  be  largely 
tne  chief  part  is  subsidiary  silver  coin,  which  reduced  to  maintain  resumption.  The  nationid 
is  of  no  use  for  resumption.  banks,  since  the  resumption  law  was  enacted, 

'*  After  nearly  three  years  of  preparation,  have  made  a  net  reduction  of  forty-eight  mil- 

what  have  we  accomplished?    We  have  effect-  lions  of  their  circulation.     Whatever  other 

ed  a  net  destruction  of  over  seventy-five  mil-  causes  may  have  led  to  it,  the  obvious  im- 

lions  of  greenbacks  and  bank  notes  combined ;  practicability  of  maintaining  even  the  present 

l>ut  have  accumulated  in  the  banks  and  the  volume  of  bank  currency  redeemable  m  gold 

Treasury  less  than  fifty  millions  of  gold  and  was  the  main  cause.     Over  three  hundred 

ten  millions  of  silver  applicable  to  resumption,  national  banks  have  already  surrendered  their 

Here  we  are,  then,  wiui  resumption  day  not  circulation  in  whole  or  in  part 

fourteen  months  distant,  with  not  one  fifteenth  **  The  destruction  of  over  seventy-flve  mil- 

of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  indispensable  lions  of  greenbacks  and  national-bank  notes 

to  float  six  hundr^  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  under  the  operation  of  the  resumption  law  has 

paper  money  now  outstanding — with  no  stock  of  itself  caused  much  of  the  business  distress 

of  tiie  pr^ious  metals  in  the  United  States  to  we  have  witnessed ;  but  the  obviously  impend- 

draw  from— with  the  outgoing  drain  still  kept  ing  destruction  of  more  than  half  that  is  left 

up — with  our  foreign  cr^itors  and  the  great  is  the  storm-cloud  which  covers  our  heavens 

banks  of  Europe  determined  to  prevent  the  and  fills  all  communities  with  alarm, 

shipment  of  gold  to  America,  holding  in  effect  **  Sir,  the  assertion  that  the  distresses  that 

a  mortgage  on  every  dollar  of  tiie  coined  pro«  onr  country  is  now  undergoing  are  due  to  the 

Vol.  xvxii. — 18    A 
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large  volame  of  onrrencjf  and  to  the  wastes  back  to  redemption,  the  banks  were  compelled 

of  the  war,  is  contradicted  by  our  experience,  by  their  charters  to  do  just  what  the  reeamp- 

and  by  the  parallel  experience  of  England^s  tion  law  now  compels  the  Treasury  and  the 

twenty  years  of  Continental  war  and  irredeem-  national  banks  to  do,  that  is,  contract  their 

able  paper  money.    British  Industry  was  great-  paper  to  the  little  measure  compatible  with 

ly  wasted  by  that  protracted  war,  bnt  the  loss  com  redemption.    That  contraction,  and  tftiat 

was  more  than  maae  up  by  tlie  industrial  pros-  alone,  caused  the  business  distress  which  char- 

Serity  which  attended  her  full,  stable,  but  irre-  acterized  the  years  following  those  panics, 
eemable  paper  currency.  It  was  in  that  sea-  "  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  combined 
son  that  she  established  her  manufacturing  and  effect  of  withdrawal  of  over  seventy-five  mil- 
commercial  supremacy  over  the  world.  Every  lions  of  the  paper  currency  under  the  resump- 
sea  was  whitened  with  her  commerce;  every  tion  law,  and  the  hoarding  caused  by  the 
market  filled  with  her  wares.  Napoleon  said  threat  of  resumption,  have  together  reduced 
in  his  exile  at  St.  Helena,  'Great  Britain  con-  its  eflbctive  volume  at  least  one  third,  result- 
quered  me  with  her  spindles' — ^with  spindles  ing  in  an  average  fall  of  values  in  like  propor- 
kept  in  motion  by  a  prosperity  due  to  tne  fact  tion. 

that  she  had  during  that  period  pf  suspension        ''  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  extent  of 

a  fuller,  better,  and  more  stable  currency  than  injury  thus  inflicted?     How  have  tax-payers 

any  wluch  can  be  built  on  the  quicksands  of  suffered?    We  pay  more  taxes  each  year  than 

gold  and  silver.  the  aggregate  volume  of  our  currency — seven 

**  So  we  had,  during  the  rebellion  and  for  hundred  and  fifty  millions — for  the  support  of 

some  time  afterward,  a  full  and  satisfactory  national.  State,  and  local  governments.    That 

currency  which  stimulated  industry,  and  com-  is,  a  tax  of  $17.50  per  head  for  every  man,  wo- 

peosated  to  a  large  extent  for  the  ravages  of  man,  and  child  in  the  United  States — an  enor- 

war.    If  the  distress  which  now  afflicts  our  mous  burden,  far  surpassing  any  borne  by  any 

country  were  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  people  on  earth.    The  British  pay  $11.09  per 

paper  money,  how  is  it  that  during  the  period  nead ;  the  French,  $11.41 ;  the  Germans,  $9.24; 

of  the  fullest  currency  bankruptcies  were  al-  the  Austrians,  $7.22.     This  burden  is  insup- 

most  unknown?    How  is  it  that  that  period,  portable,  unless  industries  prosper.     The  re- 

though  marked  by  extremely  heavy  taxation,  sumption  law  has  broken  down  mdustries  and 

was  one  of  comparatively  little  accumulation  reduced  one  third  the  average  values  of  land, 

of  municipal  or  private  debt  ?  labor,  and  products,  by  the  sale  of  which  alone 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  the  records  of  commercial  taxes  are  paid,  and  in  effect  has  thus  increased 

failures  in  the  United  States  indisputably  show  the  tax  burden  50  per  cent.    The  burden  has 

that  business  distress  was  least  when  the  our-  thus  been  made,  in  heavily  taxed  communities, 

rency  was  fullest,  and  that  the  contraction  of  absolutely  insupportable.    Several  great  States, 

the  currency,  by  funding  legal-tender  interest  and  many  counties  and  cities,  have  already 

notes,  arrested  prosperity  and  caused  an  enor-  sought  relief  in  repudiation.     Continue  that 

mous  increase  of  banb*uptcies  throughout  the  process  of  reduction  of  values,  bring  them 

nation.    In  place  of  this  currency  withdrawn  down  much  more,  as  wiU  inevitably  be  done 

was  substituted  a  mountain  of  debt  which  if  this  law  be  not  repealed,  and  one  half  of  the 

toppled  over  in  the  panic  of  1878.    But  in  the  corporate  and  municipal  debts  in  the  United 

year  following  the  panic  those  records  show.  States  will  be  repudiated.    The  greed  of  the 

and  our  recollections  attest,  that  the  business  money  power,  in  thus  seeking  to  enhance  so 

of  the  country  revived.    The  return  of  pros-  enormously  the  value  of  the  dollar,  is  only 

perity  was  stopped  by  this  resumption  law,  equaled  by  its  arrogant  and  dogged  stupidity, 
which  was  an  emphatic  warning  to  moneyed        "  Consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wrong  done  to 

men  to  withdraw  or  withhold  their  money  individual  debtors  by  this  contrived  shrinkage 

from  all  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  hoard  it  in  of  values.    The  aggregate  of  private  debts  in 

anticipation  of  a  contraction  and  shrinkage  of  the  United  States,  mclading  railway  mortgages, 

values  unparalleled  in  our  history.  is  probably  not  less  than  seven  and  one  half 

"  My  colleague  (Mr.  Garfield)  attempts  to  billions  of  dollars,  or  three  and  one  half  times 
prove  that  our  present  disasters  are  the  result  the  sum  of  our  national  debt.  TLey  are  owed 
of  the  increase  of  the  currency  during  the  war,  generally  by  the  young,  energetic,  driving  bus- 
by citing  the  hard  times  from  1887  to  1842  and  iness  men  of  the  country,  who  are  seekmg  to 
from  1857  to  1859  as  instances  of  the  evils  of  rise  from  poverty  to  competence,  or  from  com- 
redundant  currency.  Sir,  the  volume  of  cur-  petence  to  wealth.  They  comprise  two  thirds 
rency  was  no  larger  at  those  periods  than  it  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  exchan- 
was.in  1860,  which  has  been  cited  by  the  gen-  gers  of  values,  and  give  employment  to  two 
tleman  as  the  most  solidly  prosperous  year  in  Qiirds  of  the  wageraen  of  the  country.  This 
our  history.  Those  panics  were  caused  by  the  law  breaks  down  their  business,  scrips  them 
fact  that  the  specie  reserves  of  the  banks  were  of  their  property,  and  casts  out  of  employment 
necessarily  small,  and  that  to  accommodate  the  millions  of  laborers  dependent  on  them, 
business  of  the  country  they  issued  more  paper  "  Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  consider  the  efifect 
than  they  could  get  coin  to  redeem  with,  and  of  the  shrinkage  of  values  on  wage-laborers 
therefore  spede  payments  collapsed.    To  get  and  their  families;  on  the  millions  who  are 
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oompelled  to  eat  op  in  idleness  tbe  little  ao-  EUm.  Errett,  John  H.  Bvint.  Ewiof,  FelUm,  Rn* 

comolaUons  of  thrifty  industry;   on  tlie  mil-  };yj*^™«;,^*'ort,Fi^Win,^ullei%(ki;dnv^ 

lions  who  have  no  aco'amulatio/s:  but  rely  only  ^^^^:  ^ZZ]  tt'T^rJlsf^S^a^SSt 

on  daily  labor  for  daily  bread,  and  who  are  ridge,  lUrtieU,  Hjukell,  Hatcher,  H*ye»,  Honkle, 

now  unemployed,  or  half  employed,  or  living  Henry,   Herbert,   Qoldsmith  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker, 

on  pauper  wages.    The  president  of  the  Spring-  Hou»e,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Humphrey,  Jvnee  Taylor 

field  and   Pomeroy  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Jo"***'  ''S^?,  ^v  .^o^^^ J^^J^^^r,  Kenn*,  KUlhi^, 

Emmett,  who  is  struggling  to^constrW'i  raU-  &•  ^^^'n^S^^l^rulk.^^ 

way  across  southern  Ohio,  told  me  recently  m,  Muldrow,  OUver.  Fhelpe,  PhiUipe,  Pridemore, 

that  he  had  plenty  of  laborers  offering  to  build  Hea,  Beagan,  Beilly,  Amerious  V.  Bice.  Biddle,  Bob* 

his   road  without   other  compensation   than  bin^ Itobeita,  Bolwrtaon,  Milton  8.  Boblnwm,  Byan, 

enough  bread  and  meat  to  keep  the  poor  ma-  feRfr  ^fcl^J'  ^^  Sbelley,  Singleton,  SU^ona, 

t*.    *>    /^ir  .     V  J-      •    wv -^^vp  i»  v|^v/«  UM  William  E.  Smith,  flparka,  Spnnger,  Steele,  Thomp- 

chmevf  their  bodi^  m  working  order— ask-  .on,  Throckmorton,  tiptoi,  fcchird  W.  TownahenS, 

mg  nothing  for  clothes,  nothing  for  wives  or  Tucker.  Turner,  Vance,  Van  Vorhea^addell,  Walk- 

childreo,  nothing  to  lay  up  in  store  for  winter  er,  Wabh,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Whit- 

—and  thb  too  in  the  midst  of  bounteous  bar-  !£?."*•»  •'•''••  N.  Williami,  Albert  8.  Willia,  WUion, 

Testsj  in  a  region  one  of  the  fairert  ever  fash-  ^^f^^JCTi^Aldri^TiiS^  Bagley,  Wflliam 

ioned  by  the  Almighty  for  the  abode  of  man*  h.  Baker,  BaUou,  Bankt,  Beebe/Benedict,  Biibee, 

O  Ood  ( that  bread  shoald  be  to  dew,  Blair.  Boyd.  Brentano,  Brewer,  Briggs.  Burohard, 

And  fleah  and  btood  to  cheap  1  "*  Burdiok,  Cain,  Camp,  Campbell,  Chittenden,  Claflln, 

The  vote  first  t.Jk«n  w«i  on  the  -mendment  AW.h  A.  OuA^E^k  ^U^^O^.^^^^^^^ 

of  Mr.  Fort,  which  was  agreed  to.     All  the  Horace  Davie,  Deering,  Denison.  Dunnell,  Dwight, 

other  amendments  were  disagreed  to,  and  the  Eames,  Eickhoff,  Elbworrh.  1.  Newton  Evans,  Fos- 

bill  as  amended  was  as  follows :  ter.  Freeman,  Frye,  Garfield,  Glbaon,  Hale,  Harden- 

berffh,  Harmer,  Benjamin  W.  Harris;  Hart,  Hendee, 

-^  J'Sl*^.."P~*  aU  that  part  of  the  act  approrwl  Janaanr  14,  Henderson,  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  Hnbbcll,  Hungerford, 

bonds  udmlawn  and  caiio*ltlMpMnlMok«amuM7.  KeighHey,   Kimmel,   Landeri,  Laphom,  Lothrop, 

A  it  ««toi.  Oc,  Thrt  M  th«t  portion  of  th.  ^t  Jg""^'  ^S^'J^^jA^i^V  U^{»' 

▼ide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
roads  as  follows,  to  wit:  **And  wheneTer 
often  as,  circulating  notes  shall  be  issued  to  i 

»*i,  Warner.  Wat- 
Andrew  Williams, 
v/uB>i«o  y*.  .. .....ujo,  M.VU..V.  ./illiams,  Beojamin 

,    ,      . .               .  ^.              -          J       J  *  A.  Willis,  Willits,  Wood,  and  Wren^lSO. 

any  such  banking  association  as  aforesaid,  and  to  jjor  vimfo-kossrs.    Aiken,   Bicknell,   Blist, 

continue  such  n^emptionaj  such  circulating  notes  gi^^^  ^^^^^  Bridges,   Bright,   Bundy,  BnUer 

1^a*;S®ri?2il}  ^Y"^  'ih^  be  outsUnding  the  sum  Candler,  Caswiu,  Saraiil  8.*C?x,  Bari^l,  Ellla 

of  $300,000,000  of  such  legattender  United  State,  j^^^^  l^  jjvana,  Vield,  Gause,  Hsidton,  rfiscock 

notes,  and  no  more.    And  on  and  after  the  1st  day  ^^^^      Ketcbam,   Lvn'de,  Moiiey.  Neal    Pollard 

of  Jtuaary.  a.  d.  187?,  the  S^ecretair  of  the  Treasu-  ^^^^   g^^n     '^^  ^^„  '8mith,^^outha^.  SUrin 

7  '^.^  "^i**™  *^  V^'^A^''  ^°lv^:  ®*"**  legaUen-  Stephens,  Joseph  C.  8tone,  Strait,  Swann,  ifartin  I 

<for  notea  then  outstwdmg.  on  their  presentatton  for  Townten^,  Ve^er,  Ward,  and  Ja^ea  Widiama-aS. 

redempti  >n  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  >             t           > 

of  the  United  States  In  the  city  of  New  York,  In  j^  .,  ^  c*«-.*-  ^«  -KT^^^^y^^ott^y.  ♦i.^  «iwv«^ 

sums  of  not  less  than  $60.   And  to  enable  the  Secre-  ,  .,?*  *"?  Senate,  on  November  26th,  the  .above 

unr  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  provide  for  the  bill  of  the  House  was  received  and  read  twice, 

reoemption  in  this  act  authorized  or  reouired^  he  ia  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

authonxad  to  use  any  surplus  revenues  from  time  to  The  extra  session  of  Oongress  dosed  on  De- 

rd'to^lX^;^;:"^:^ "ann^'^'S  ^ir:^^  ««»ber  S  ISTT,  md  on  thenext  d.y  the  rega. 

par,  in  coin,  either  of  the  descriptions  of  bonds  of  ^^  annual  session  commenced.    For  the  Presi- 

the  United  States  described  in  the  act  of  Congreaa  dent*s  message  see  AinniAL  OrOLOPiSDlA,  1877, 

approved  July  14, 1870,  entitled  *  An  act  to  authorise  Pubuo  Doouments. 

t^e  refunding  of  the  national  debt,»  with  like  quaU-  j^  the  Senate,  on  June  18th,  the  Finance 

ties,  pnvilegea,  and  exemptions,  to  the  extent  neoes-  n^^^;**,^  •Jrw^Lf ..wi  4\^^  ^i^ZT  k;ii    «rS«.w  »•» 

aary  to  carry  tdis  act  into^^fhll  effect,  and  to  use  the  Committee  ^^^F^  "f  V^J^  ^J^  with  an 

proceed:)  thereof  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,"  be,  and  amendment  to  strike  out  all  azler  tbe  enacting 

the  aame  ia  hereby,  repealed.  clause,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  fol* 

loffinff* 

f  V^  ^,%Snf!  ""^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^  '^^''°  ""•*  ThaT^^m  «d  after  the  pas^Hre  of  thU  act  United 

UKen,  as  louows .  g^^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^uM  be  receivable  in  payment  for  the 

Ybas — Mesart.  Atkins,  John  H.  Baker,  Banning,  4  per  cent,  bonda  now  authorized  by  law  to  be  iaaoed ; 

Bayne,  Bell,  Blaokbom,  Bland.  Boone,  Braffg.  Broff-  and  on  and  after  October  1, 1878,  aald  notea  ahall  be 

den,  Browne,  Buokner^  Cabell,  John  W.  CaidweU,  receivable  for  dntiea  on  importa;  and  said  notea  in 

W.  P.  Caldwell,  Calkins,  Cannon,  Carlisle,  Chal-  the  volume  in  existence  on  October  1, 1878,  shall  not 

mers,  John  B.  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  John  B.  Clark,  be  canceled  nor  permanently  hoarded,  but  shall  be 

Jr.,  of  Missonri,  Clymer,  Cobb^oUins,  Crook,  Cra-  reissned,  and  they  may  be  used  for  fhnding  and  all 

vena,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  i>avidaon,  Joseph  J.  other  lawful  purposes  whatsoever,  to  an  amount  not 

Davis,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Douglaa,  Durham,  Eden,  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  aggregate  amount  thart^ 
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of  tlMii  in  droulAtlon  and  in  tbe  TroMiuy ;  and  tlie  ion,  Oiddingt,  Gooda,  Hale,  Hamilton.  Hanna^  Har- 
aaid  notea,  whether  then  in  the  Treaauiy  or  there-  mer,  Harriaon,  HaakelL  Hayea,  Baceiton,  Uendee, 
alter  reoeiTed,  under  any  act  of  Congreaa,  and  fiom  Henderaonf  Habbell,  Humphrej.  Hunter,  Hunton, 
whatever  aouroe,  ahall  be  again  paid  out ;  and  when  Ittoer,  Jaroea,  Franic  Jonea,  Jorffenaen.  Eeifer, 
again  returned  to  the  Treasury  they  ahall  not  be  can-  Keightlev,  Kenna,  Ketoham,  Kimmel,  Lapnam.  La- 
oeled  nor  destroyed,  but  ahaU  be  reiaaued  firom  time  tiirop,  Iiindsey,  Loring,  Luttrell,  Marah,  Mayoam, 
to  time  with  like  qualitiea ;  aod  all  that  part  of  the  McGowan,  MoKinley,  IfetoalfiB,  Mitchell,  Morrison, 
aot  of  January  U,  1875,  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  MuUer,  NeaL  Norcross,  Oliver,  Overton,  rage,  6.  W. 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments."  authorixing  Patterson,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Peddle,  Phelps.  Phil- 
ihe  retirement  of  80  percent,  of  United  States  notes,  lips,  Pollard,  Pound,  Powers.  Price.  Pugb,  Bainey, 
shall  oeaae  and  become  inoperative  on  and  after  thw  Bandolph,  Reagan,  Seed.  William  w .  Bice,  Roberta, 
aaid  October  1. 1878.  6.  D.  Robinson,  Bfyan,  Sampaon.  Bapp,  Sohlaicber, 
fiio.  8.  All  lawa  and  parte  of  lawa  inconaiateni  Sballenberger,  Dinnickaon,  omalJa,  btarin,  Stenger, 
with  this  aot  ahall  be,  ana  hereby  are,  repealed.  Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait, 
__  ,  ,-.,«.  .  .  Thompaon,  Amos  Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend, 
This  report  of  the  Senate  committee  was  Tucker.  Veeder,  Watson,  Welch,  Harry  WWte,  Mi- 
amended  by  striking  oat  all  after  the  word  ohael  D.  White,  A.  8.  Williama,  Andrew  Williiuna, 
"imports"  in  the  fifth  line.     Sereral  other  C.G.  Williama,  WUlita,  Wren^liO. 


follows 


The  Secretary  read  the  bill  as  amended,  as  Clark  of^Biiasonri,  Clarke  ofEentucky.Collina,  Cook, 

ao^s :  Covert,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Crittenden,  Davidaon, 

L.  ji    Ik     ^v  Joaeph  J.  Davia,  Dean,  DibrelL  Dickey,I)urham, 

h>m  and  aft^  the  passaffo  EamSs,  Elam,  I.  Newtin  Evana,  Jolin  H.  Evina 

notes  shall  be  receivable  Ewing  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Franklin,  Garfield, 

it  for  the  4  per  cent,  bonda  /i.**ii  a.n.t«  Vf.Mi«nKA«.»ii   nAnrvP  ttJptI.  Jf^^^n 


the  aame  aa  pom  m  payment  for  the  4 per  cent,  bonda  Garth,  OauKC,  ^ardeniergh,  Hemr  R.  Harris,  John 

^V'  !?!**  v"*^  ^L^"^ :?  ^*  ""W  il^^  ^?  ¥,**  T.  HaJria,  Hiit,  Haitridge,  Hartaell,  Henkle,  Aenry, 

after  October  1, 1878,  aaid  notea  shall  be  receivable  Herbert,  kbraiA  8.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker 

for  duUea  on  imports.  House,  Hungerford,  James  T.  Jones.  John  8.  Jones, 

ThePresidingOfficer:  "TOs  bill  haying  been  SSSig^rcC^oo^TM^^^ 

read  three  times,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass  ?  "  ^e,  MoS«d,  Morsi,  Muldrow,  O'Neill,  Potter,  Pride- 

The  roll-call  havmg  been  concmded,  the  re-  more,  Rea,  Reilly,  Americua  V.  Rice,  Riddle,  Rob- 

salt  was  announced,  as  follows :  bins,  Ross,  Sayfer,  Scales,  Shelley,  Sinsleton,  A. 


ones  of  Florida,  Joues  of  Nevada.  Kellogg,  Kirk-  Wilson  Younff— 118     *            »      *^                       "» 

rood,  McCreery,  McDonald,  McMillan,  Mf tthewa,  jjot  ^onu ol^ese'ra.  BaDon,  Bayne,  Beebe,  Bene- 

Dl*'*^  ^A^x^  fi"*^T°'    ^^^••J^r,    Paddock,  ji^^  Bi^^  Blias.  Buckner,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Cam  is 

Plumb,  Randolph.  SauUW,  Saunders,  Bpencer,  Douglas,  rillis,  6lover,  Gunter,  BeDi.  W.^Harri 

TeUer,  Thurman,Voorheea,  Wallace,  Wmdom, With.  Hatc'her;  Hiacolsk,  Joyci»,  Eillinger,  kiapp,  Enott) 

%::?s-Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Burnside,  But-  B^h^IJi  ^xt"'n^8?^^^^^ 

ler,  Dawes,  Eaton,  Hoar,  Kernan,  Lamar,  McPber-  Tinton    ^»n  Vor^es    Walker   Wfils\i    Wimrinton' 

^n^  Morrifl,  Putmon,  feoUin.,  ^nt,  W«H.igh  Ji^  wSuiiSirw'o^  fel  Y^^^ 

AaaiHT— Meaars.  Blidne,  Cameron  of  Pennsvlva-  So  (two  thirds  not  TOting  in  favor  thereof) 

nla,  Camertn  of  Wisconsin,  Chaffee,  Cockrell,  Cfonk-  the  motion  to  sospend  the  mles  and  concur  in 

&?;HLirH^^^^  ^^  amendments  of  the  Senate  was  not  adopted. 

WhyteUe.  •  »  -I  

8o  the  bin  was  passed.  ^^  ^^®  Senate,  on  June  6th,  the  bill  making 

Mr.  Ferry :  "I  move  to  amend  the  title  so  as  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for 

to  read :  ^"^  ^b<^^  y^ar  ending  June  80, 1S79,  was  con- 

A  bill  to  make  United  Stetes  notes  receivable  for  ®^^,®/^,  ,         .„  ,          ,,     /*mr    t>_    .:i     .  t 

dntiea  on  importa,  and  for  other  purposes.*'  Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  said  :  "  Mr.  President,  1 

frru        ^                     J  A  desire  before  the  bill  is  read  to  make  a  verj 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  ^^^^^  explanation  of  its  general  features,  which 

In  the  House,  on  June  nth,  a  motion  was  ^^^1  KiTbS  £^^^^ 

made  to  suspend  the  mles  m  order  to  concur  Ju'  fl*a35nfAa                  ^ 

^y.^l!^::^:^t^'^^^^^^^                      "^^  -  m^SS  amount  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from 

the  question  being  taken.  It  result^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  $25,029,671,  but  there  were 

JoIlTHTte;  w'"£'B;!k'l[fBfnlS:V^  ^^''''^V^.^l^^  ""  ^is  for  that  amount 

Bisbee,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bridjres,  Briggs  advanced  to  the  Quartermaster  e  Department  in 

Browne,  Bundy,  Burchard,  Bardick,  Cain,  Calkins,  an  appropriation  made  some  Sixty  days  rfnce 

Campbell,  Candler,  Cannon,  Caswell.  Clail in,  Clark,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the  supply  of 

Bush  Clymer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Conger,  Samuel  8.  Cox,  the  posts  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  so  that 

Eden,  Eickhoff;  Ellsworth,  Errett,  James  I.  Evins,  So  the  total  as  the  bill  came  from  the  House 

Fort,  Foster,  Freeman,  Fiye,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Gib-  properlj  is  $25,829,67K    The  Senate  Commit- 
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tee  on  AppropriatioDs  have  added  to  this  $860,-  that  if  the  Senate  fbllj  understood  it  there 

914;  so  that  the  total  of  this  biU  is  $26,195,-  would  be  more  interest  in  the  subject  than 

588,  as  amended.  there  seems  to  be. 

*'  The  total  of  the  estimates  for  the  year  was  "  My  objection  to  the  section  as  amended 

$31,292,000,  so  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  now  is  that  it  is  utterly  useless  legislation.  It  is 

$5,110,000  below  what  the  War  Department  in  mr  judgment  a  very  foolish  expression,  that 

estimated.    I  shall  be  perfectly  frank  and  say  can  do  no  good  but  may  do  harm.    Asa  matter 

that  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  of  this  bill  will  of  course,  yon  can  not  limit  the  power  of  the 

be  as  it  was  in  the  last  year,  a  considerable  de-  President  as  authorized  and  granted  by  the 

fioienoy  to  be  provided  for  the  next  year ;  but  Constitution.    I  suppose  that  there  is  reaUy 

the  Senate  committee,  instead  of  taking  that  no  limitation  on  that  power  as  now  expressed 

fight  on  hand  now  with  the  House,  preferred  bv  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 

to  let  the  necessity  develop  itself,  if  it  shall  de-  York.    But  what  is  the  object  of  passing  such 

velop,  and  meet  it  when  it  comes.  a  proposition  as  this?    I  understand  perfecdy 

*^  The  twenty-ninth  section  is :  what  was  the  object  as  the  section  originally 

8io.  29.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  existed,  but  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 

shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any^  part  of  the  armv  of  from  New  York  explain  what  can  be  the  object 

the  United  States  as  a  posse  oomitatns,  or  otherwise,  or  purpose  of  the  Senate  in  now  passinir  the 

nnder  the  pretext  or  for  the  purpose  of  ezeouting  gection  as  he  has  amended  it    The  (5ommittee 

the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  our-  ■'^•'•^•*  ""  "y  """  «t**vu^v«  iw.     xuv  v/viuuiii>v^o 

cumstances  as  such  employment  of  said  force  mav  be  ^^  Appropriations  recommend  that  it  be  stnck- 

expressly  authorized  oy  act  of  Congress ;  ana  no  en  out. 

money  appropriated  by  this  aot  shall  be  used  to  pay  Mr.  Eeman :  "  The  Senator  from  Delaware 

any  of  the  oxpenses  inowred  in  the  employment  0?  (Mr.  Bayard)  is  under  the  impression  that 

:?ir^?n^^l':^i:r^^^^^^^^  kmendin^the^^^^^ 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  Qii'te  satisiactory  to  tne  House.     1  suppose  no 

thereof,  sball  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  claims  that  you  can  use  the  army  as  a  posse 

$10,000  or  imorisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  comitatus  unless  that  use  is  authorized  by  the 

by  both  such  line  and  imprUonment.  Constitution,  which  it  clearly  is  not,  or  by  act 

**The  Committee  on  App^priations  recom-  of  Congress.    The  Constitution  authorizes  its 

mend  that  that  be  struck  out.    This,  in  brie^  use  to  repel  the  invasion  of  a  State  and  to 

is  aU  that  I  have  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  com-  suppress  aomestic  insurrection,  on  the  call  of 

mittee,  except  as  the  sections  in  their  reading  the  Legislature  if  in  session,  or,  if  it  be  not  in 

from  the  Clerk^s  desk  may  give  rise  to  disou»-  session,  on  the  call  of  the  Governor, 

sion.'*  **A11  gentlemen  will  remember  that  there 

Subsequently,  the  twenty-ninth  section  being  was  a  claim  made  in  1876  that  the  army,  or 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Keman,  of  New  Yorl^  ganized  or  unorganized,  could  be  used  as  a  posse 
said :  "I  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator  from  comitatus  without  the  call  of  the  Legislature 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard)  had  prepared  an  amend-  or  the  Governor.  We  have  officers  known  in 
ment  to  perfect  it,  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  as  marshals  of  election  in 
as  he  is  aetained  at  the  funeral  he  asked  me  to  certain  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
offer  it.  In  line  8  of  section  29, 1  move  to  strike  law  officer  of  the  Government  prior  to  the  elec- 
oat,  siter  the  word  'otherwise,'  the  words '  un-  tion  in  1876  issued  a  circular  as  Attorney-Gen- 
der the  pretext  or';  and  in  line  6,  between  the  era!,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  mar- 
word  '  by '  and  the  word  ^  act, '  to  insert  *  the  shals  could  rightfully  call  upon  the  army  in  its 
Constitution  or  by ' ;  so  as  to  read :  organized  condition,  or  as  soldiers,  to  keep  or- 
8x0.29.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  ^©r  ^^  ^o  certain  things  about  the  election, 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  anv  part  of  the  army  of  In  a  general  order  from  the  Adjutant-General's 
the  United  States  as  a  posse  comitatus,  or  otherwise.  Office,  dated  September  7,  1876,  these  instruo- 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws,  except  in  such  tions  were  recited.  What  the  Attorney-Gen- 
CAses  and  under  such  circumstances  as  such  employ-  ^^t  ^i«:«,^w,i  «.«-  ♦!,.*  .v^«,a«  ^^^k^  «»«.lk»i  ♦^ 
ment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorised  By  ©ral  claimed  was  the  power  of  the  marshal  to 

the  Constitution  or  by  aot  of  Congress ;  and  no  mon-  iw©  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus. 
er  appropriated  by  this  aot  sball  be  used  to  pay  any  *^  Without  having  prepared  this  amendment 
of  the  expenses  inourrod  in  the  employment  of  tmy  or  having  bestowed  special  thought  upon  it,  it 
troops  in  violation  of  this  section ;  anaanv  oerson  vio-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  amendment  as  I  think  every  Ameri- 
laUntr  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  "'"^^  **  -n  j  •  ,*^  ^J"*"*- *^'^*/ '^"'^■' 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  «? »  Citizen  will  d^re  in  order  to  prevent  such 
snail  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  claim  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government  act- 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  ing  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Office  that  the 
sttoh  flne  and  imprisonment.*'  marshiJs  may  summon  and  order  up  a  company 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  of  United  States  soldiers  to  the  election,  to  pre- 

to.  vent  disorder  or  to  execute  any  law  there.    It 

The  Presiding  Officer :   "  The  question  recurs  would  be  an  entire  overthrow,  it  seems  to  roe, 

on  striking  out  section  29,  as  amended."  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  laws  of  this 

Mr.  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  said :  **I  hope  the  country,  of  all  our  traditions,  to  say  that  the 

attention  of  the  Senate  may  be  directed  to  this  army  at  the  instance  of  the  law  officer,  through 

section  before  it  is  acted  upon.    I  regard  it  as  a  marshal  or  a  deputy,  special  or  general,  of 

a  very  importabt  matter,  and  I  am  latiafied  election,  may  call  a  body  of  the  army  as  a  poaae 
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oomitatas  and  order  it  about  the  polls  of  an  for  which  the  manhal  or  hit  irenenl  or  hit  ipedtl 

election.     We  all  know  that  that  might  be  used  f  T^lf/ JJli"?]!**!^^^ 

M                ..            _.,           «.«       •  ua      ^  ^•**-  ~-  each  of  them  ib,  empowered  to  summon  and  call  to 

for  an  entire  overthow  of  the  nghts  of  citizens  j^j^  ^j^  ^^  bystandew  or  posse  comitatns  of  his  dis- 

at  the  polls.    I  do  not  want  to  discuss  this  triot. 
question  in  anj  other  spirit  than  one  that  will 

lead  us  to  saj  whether  or  not  Congress  shall  <^  The  Attomey-<jreneral^s  opinion  authorizes 

pronde  that  the  army  may  be  used  as  a  posse  the  marshal  in  a  case  like  tnat,  where  he  is 

comitatns,  which  means  in  the  law  a  body  of  simply  allowed  by  the  law  to  call  on  the  by- 

oitizens  summoned  to  suppress  a  riot  or  any-  standers  or  posse  comitatns  to  aid  him,  to  call 

thing  of  thai  kind,  which  should  be  called  upon  upon  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  individ- 

before  you  call  out  the  military.   That  has  been  uals  out  of  their  organization,  and  bring  them 

claimed  by  implication,  I  suppose.    Hence  I  in  as  a  sheriff  could.    That  raises  a  conflict  of 

think  Congress  should  say  that  there  shall  be  duties  if  this  section  be  enacted, 

no  right  to  use  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatns  *^  I  understand  Uie  whole  object  of  this 

by  the  peace  officers  c^  the  State  or  of  the  Gen-  section  as  amended  is  to  limit  the  use  by  the 

eral  Govemment  unless  there  is  some  statutory  marshals  of  the  army  to  cases  where  by  law 

or  constitutional  provision  that  expressly  an*  ti^ey  are  authorized  to  call  for  them,  and  not 

thorizes  it."  to  assume  that  they  are  in  any  sense  a  posse 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  comitatns,  to  be  called  upon  when  there  is  no 

dent,  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Ddaware  autibority  given  them  to  call  upon  anything  but 

(Mr.  Bayard)  is  not  here.    I  desire  to  state  in  a  the  posse  comitatns.    An  order  issued  in  1872 

few  words  what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  as  we  from  the  War  Department,  subsequent  to  the 

construed  it  in  committee.    As  early  as  1854,  opinion  of  the  late  Attorney-General,  seemed 

while  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  a  very  distinguished  to  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  the  Federal 

lawyer,  was  Attorney-General,  a  very  exciting  troops  can  not  be  used  by  the  marshal  as  a  posse 

case  was  up  relative  to  returning  a  fugitive  comitatns." 

slave.    He  gave  an  opinion  in  these  words,  to  Mr.  Blaine :  "I  suppose  that  the  only  place  in 

be  found  in  volume  vi.  of  *  Opinions  of  Attor-  which  troops  would  be  needed  in  this  form  at 

neys-General,'  page  478 :  idl,  or  in  any  way^  that  this  section  would  pre- 

These  considerations  apply  as  well  to  the  military  ''^^\  ^^^^  be  in  aid  of  the  revenue  laws ; 

as  to  the  civU  force  employed,  for  the  posse  comita-  «nd  I  should  like  to  ask  the  honorable  Senator 

tus  comprises  everr  person  in  the  district  or  countr  from  Kentucky  if  he  thinks  the  passage  of  this 

above  the  age  of  fifteen  vears  (Watson's  **  Slieriflf,"  |^f  this  broad  proclamation  to  all  sections  ot 

PW  «0^»  whatever  may  be  hU  occupation,  ^hether  ^^^   country,  would  not  effectually  break  down 

civihan  or  not,  and  including  the  miUtary  of  all  de-     .,       xc  ^        «• *  m:^:*  a:  4.:ii«4.:^..  9  »» 

nominations,  militU,  soldiers,  mariners,  all  of  whom  the  efforts  against  ilhwt  dirtiUation  ? 

are  alike  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  sheriff  Mr.  Beck :  '*  I  think  not." 

or  manhaL    The  fact  that  they  are  organiiedas  Mr.  Blaine:  *' The  question  I  rose  to  ask  is 

miliury  bodiea,  under  the  immediate  command  of  this :  Where  exists  to-dav  tlie  grievance  which 

•^                   ^  Where  is  the  oppression  that  this  is  intended 

**  That  has  been  followed  by  other  Attorneys-  to  remove  f     n  here  is  the  maladministration 

General.    The  right  has  been  denied  over  and  which  Uiis  is  intended  to  cure?    The  case  must 

over  again.    The  array  authorities  have  issued  be  made  out  by  those  who  ask  for  the  law.    I 

orders,  some  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  for-  am  not  asking  for  any  new  law.    The  Com- 

bidding  the  officers  to  obey  the  marshals  when  mittee  on  Appropriations  do  not  instruct  me 

they  were  ordered  out  as  a  posse  comitatus.  to  ask  for  any  new  law  on  the  subject,  but 

Statutes  have  been  enacted,  the  civil-rights  bill  they  instruct  me  to  ask  the  Senators  who  sus^ 

for  example,  authorizing  certain  officers  to  call  tain  this,  what  is  the  reason  for  it  t  " 

upon  the  army.    The  civil-rights  bill  author-  Mr.  Windom:  *4  wish  to  saggest  to  Sena- 

izes  certain  officials  to  call  on  *such  portions  tors  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  that  the 

of  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  aid  tliem  in  ex-  discussion  thus  far  has  proceeded  on  the  as- 

ecuting  the  process,^  required  by  that  statnte,  sumption  that  it  was  only  when  the  army  was 

as  they  please :  and  nobody  denies  it,  and  this  used  as  a  posse  comitatus  that  it  was  forbid- 

section  does  not  seek  to  change  that.  Wherever  den.     But  the  section  says  *when  used  as  a 

the  law  authorizes  it,  it  is  admitted  to  be  right;  posse  comitatus  or  otherwise*;  whether  used 

and  there  are  two  or  three  other  statutes  of  m  that  way  or  as  a  portion  of  the  arm^,  it  is 

that  sort.    But  when  you  turn  to  section  2024  forbidden." 

of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relative  to  the  elective  Mr.  Sargent,  of  California :  ''It  ought  to  be, 

franchise,  this  is  provided :  unless  it  is  according  to  the  Constitution  and 

8bo.  2(m.  The  marshal  or  his  jreneral  deputies,  or  ^Sj®T?'!!,.„         .,«           ^      utr    -o      'j     ^ 

such  special  deputies  as  are  thereto  specially  empow-  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Minnesota :     Mr.  President 

ered  dt  him  in  writing,  and  under  his  hand  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  submitted 

seal,  whenever  he  or  either  or  any  of  them  U  for-  to  this  section  would  be  very  oppressive,  and 

Sti/  oTlhfii  hT^'vfnT.n!!?  thr^^^^"^  n^rn^^^^^  ^ould  bc  a  suarc  iu  mauy  instances.    In  order 

titiA,  or  snail,  by  violence,  tnreatR,  or  menaces,  be  .             ^^  ^            •        **.    x.^.^^a  \^^  >^^»..4.^i« 

prevented  from  executing  such  duties,  or  from  ar-  *<>  constitute  a  onme  it  should  be  accurately 

resting  any  ptnon  who  has  committed  any  offense  defined.    Every  person  should  know  what  law 
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he  Is  riolating  if  he  is  to  be  charged  with  a  this  waj  (it  happens  to  be  open  on  mj  desk, 

criminal  offense.*'  and  my  eye  falls  on  it) : 

Mr.  Keman:»*  Does  the  Senator  think  it  dan-  ^he  mtrthiOs  and  their  deputies  shall  bsTe  in 

gerous  to  say  that  the  army  shall  not  be  used  ei^  state  the  aame  powers,  in  executing  the  laws  of 

in  reference  to  onr  own  people  unless  the  Con-  the  United  States,  as  the  aheriils  and  their  deputies 

stitotion  or  the  law  expressly  authorizes  it  ?  jn  »uoh  Bute  may  hare,  by  law,  in  exeouUng  the 

I  think  we  should  have  express  laws,  where  it  ***'•  thereof. 

is  used  among  onr  people,  authorizing  it,  or  it  *'  A  marshal  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  under 

should  not  be  done.''  that  statute  having  the  power  of  a  sherifit,  ap- 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  "Mr.  Presi-  plying  the  laws  of  that  State  to  the  case  m 
dent,  it  is  rather  a  singular  statute  to  pass,  to  nand,  having  process  there  to  execute,  would 
say  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a  right  to  call  forth  the  militia  and  every- 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  body  else,  if  he  were  resisted.  In  the  State  of 
laws — that  is,  of  course,  the  laws  of  the  United  New  Hampshire,  over  the  border,  the  mar^al 
States — under  any  drcumstanoes  unless  express-  may  have  no  sucn  power,  and  it  aepends  upon 
ly  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  or  the  Con-  the  chief  executive  of  the  State ;  but  one  or 
stitntion.  Now,  take  the  Constitution  first :  the  other,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  sheriff 
The  Constitution  says  that  the  President  of  the  or  the  executive,  has  the  power  to  invoke  mil- 
United  States  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  itary  aid.  This  statute  of  the  United  States 
the  army  and  of  the  navy ;  it  says  in  the  next  that  I  have  read  does  not  sav  that  the  marshal 

J»lace  that  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  of  the  United  States  may  call  upon  any  troops 

aithfully  executed^^hat  is,  all  laws.    Then  the  that  may  be  within  his  reach.    It  does  not  say 

question  at  once  arises  whether  under  the  Con-  that  he  may  call  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  saying  no  more.  United  States,  and  that  he  may  call  forth  either 

it  being  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  regular  army  or  the  militia,  to  enforce  the 

the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  he  being  power  of  the  law.    There  immediately  arises 

commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  Constitn-  a  grand  question  to  try  some  person  by  im- 

tion  does  not  expressly  authorize  him  to  use  peachment  or  indiotmeut  or  court-martial  at 

the  army  wherever  power  is  lawfully  to  be  re-  once,  and  subject  him  to  severe  penalties  by  a 

quired  to  execute  the  laws.    Take  the  case  of  majority  of  this  body  in  case  of  impeachment, 

an  army  officer  being  put  on  court-martial,  or  or  by  a  judge  in  case  of  an  indictment,  or  a 

the  President  being  impeached  for  using  the  court-martial  in  the  case  of  a  court-martial,  as 

army,  under  these  two  clauses  of  the  Consti-  happens  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  law  is  one 

tution.    All  the  lawyers  of  this  body,  being  way  or  the  other.    You  can  not  say  that  it  is 

then  judges  on  an  impeachment,  get  into  a  expressly  authorized,  because  you  have  to  take 

great  debate  and  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  two  supposed  logical  and  legal  conclusions ; 

whether  that  is  within  the  Constitution  or  not;  and  here  is  a  provision  that  there  must  be  an 

and  so,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  express  act  of  Congress  which  says  that  the 

McMillan)  has  said,  it  is  quite  desirable  on  an  army  may  be  used. 

occasion  of  this  kind,  whatever  the  provision  "  Ton  will  not  find  any  such  act  of  Congress 

may  be,  to  have  a  distinct  and  definite  under-  in  a  great  many  of  the  most  necessary  instances 

standing  as  to  what  it  does  mean,  so  that  all  where  the  power  of  the  law  is  to  be  carried 

persons  may  construe  it  alike.  into  execution,  and  where  it  can  only  be  car- 

"  Now,  I  should  like  to  hear  some  person  ried  into  execution  by  the  exercise  of  force, 

tell  me  which  way  the  law  is  on  the  case  I  which  is  never  legally  applied  but  as  the  power 

liave  put  under  these  clauses  of  the  Constitn-  of  the  law ;  and  you  are  stranded  at  once,  be- 

tion.  Would  the  President  be  justified  under  the  cause  this  very  statute  upon  which  the  whole 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  an  judicial  process  of  the  United  States  rests  in 

internal-revenue  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  seize  respect  of  its  execution  when  there  is  any  re- 

an  illicit  distillery  and  to  seize  it  by  force —  sistance  is  in  effect  repealed ;  and  the  army  of 

which,  of  course,  is  implied  in  the  word  seize  the  United  States  (the  very  thing  that  ought 

— ^in  employing  the  army  to  assist  in  perform-  to  be  used  if  any  force  is  necessary,  because  it 

in^  the  lawful  act  of  the  revenue  officer,  it  is  under  the  command  of  competent  and  re- 

beiog  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  sponsible  officers,  it  is  under  the  command  of 

laws  are  faithfblly  executed  and  he  being  com-  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  is  bound  to  execute 

mander-in-chief  of  the  army?    Now,  how  are  the  laws,  rather  than  calling  upon  the  military 

we  to  answer  that  question  f    Is  it  lawful  to  or  the  citizens  who  may  be  bystanders)  is  set 

employ  the  army  for  that  purpose,  there  being  aside. 

no  statute,  or  is  it  not  ?    I  should  like  to  have  "  Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator  wants  to 

some  Senator,  who  wants  the  section  enacted,  vote  to  leave  the  law  in  diat  way,  let  him  do 

tell  me  how  he  would  decide  that  question  to  it.    I  do  not.    There  are  other  criticisms  that 

begin  with.  might  be  stated  upon  this  section  in  respect  of 

''  Then  go  to  some  other  provisions :  *  un-  its  phraseology,  one  of  which  I  will  refer  to. 

Jess  exprewly  authorized  bv  act  of  Congress.'  It  says  now : 

Take  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  sec-  Except  in  such  cases  and  nnder  such  oiroum. 

tion  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  reads  in  itanoes  as  such  employment  of  said  force  may  be 
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expressly  autborixed  by  the  Constltation  or  by  sot  shall  be  abont  to  seize  an  fliidt  distillery,  and 

of  Congress.  j^^  jg  resisted,  where  is  the  force  to  come  from 

*'  In  the  first  place,  I  call  yonr  attention  to  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  that  law  in  that 

the  limitation  to  '  such  tsases  and  imder  such  behalf?    The  answer  is  just  as  simple  as  it 

circumstances  as  such  employment  may  be  au-  would  be  if  you  were  to  put  the  like  case  of  a 

thorized  by  an  act  of  Oongress.'     Taking  it  sheriff  in  a  State.    It  is  not  to  anply  for  tlie 

literally,  you  must  have  an  act  of  Congress  Anny ;  it  is  not  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sol- 

that  seems  to  provide  for  that  very  case,  that  diery  by  application  to  the  President  or  any 

shall  say  in  terms  that  the  marshal  or  Presi-  other  authority ;  but  it  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of 

dent,  as  the  case  may  ^e,  when  a  process  is  the  posse  comitatus,  the  people  around  him, 

issued  from  a  particular  court  and  in  a  particu-  every  citizen,  everybody  liable  to  do  public 

lar  instance,  may  call  upon  the  power  of  the  ^^tj  at  all.    The  people,  the  nosse  comitatus. 

United  States  organized  into  the  form  of  a  re-  are  as  much  bound  to  respona  to  him,  to  aid 

sponsible  army,  or  else  he  can  not  call  under  him,  as  to  aid  a  sheriff  in  the  execution  of 

this  section  at  idL  State  process,  in  the  collection  of  State  taxes 

**  Then  here  is  another  phrase :  — ^just  the  same,  and  on  the  same  principle." 

**  That  is  a  term  of  the  future ;  and  in  a  Mr.  Merrimon :  '*  Yes,  and  I  will  answer  it 
criminal  case,  construing  a  criminal  statute    if  I  can." 

strictly,  it  might  be  said  with  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Blaine :  *^  The  case  the  Senator  from 
force  that,  until  you  can  get  a  new  act  of  Con-  California  referred  to  (the  sixth  volume  of  the 
gress  which  authorizes  it,  you  have  no  author-  ^  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  -  General '  con- 
ity  at  all,  however  many  there  may  be  of  the  taining  the  opinion)  was  a  case  of  the  arrest 
old  statutes.  of  a  &gitive  slave,  where  the  marshal  sum- 

**  I  am  going  to  vote  to  strike  out  this  whole  moned  the  posse  comitatus,  and  the  posse 
thing.  In  a  government  of  law,  where  we  have  comitatus  was  all  against  him;  the  bystanders 
organized  a  body  of  men  whose  business  it  is,  were  against  him ;  and  then  he  said  he  had  a 
unclera  constitutional  commander  and  in  a  case  right  to  call  in  that  part  of  the  posse  comita- 
where  the  law  authorizes  it,  to  apply  the  power  tus  located  there  in  the  army  of  the  United 
of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  execution  of  States  that  would  not  be  egainiBt  him.  Now  I 
the  law,  I  do  not  propose  for  one  to  emascu-  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  this 
late  that  authority."  question :   If  you  attempt  to  seize  an  illicit 

Mr.  Merrimon,  of  North  Carolina,  said:  **Mr.  distillery,  and  all  the  surrounding  population 
President,  it  scenes  to  me  that  the  argument  feel  in  regard  to  that  illicit  distillery  —  and 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds)  there  are  some  parts  of  this  country  where 
particularly,  and  I  may  say  the  arguments  they  do  feel  a  good  deal  that  way — just  as  the 
generally  on  that  side  of  the  House,  proceed  people  of  Boston  did  about  the  arrest  of  fugi- 
npon  the  false  notion  that  the  laws  of  the  tive  slaves,  so  that  when  you  call  the  posse 
United  States  are  to  be  executed,  whenever  comitatus  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  illicit 
physical  force  is  necessary  to  that  end,  by  the  distiller,  what  will  you  do  then? " 
use  of  the  army.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  Merrimon :  *^  Do  as  in  the  case  of  the 
The  people  of  this  country  are  citizens  of  the  whisky  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania." 
United  States,  and,  whether  they  live  in  one  Mr.  Blaine :  "  The  troops  were  called  in." 
place  or  another,  they  are  as  much  bound  to  Mr.  Merrimon:  **  Of  course,  but  not  at  once, 
join  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Not  until  civil  remedy  after  civil  remedy  was 
States  as  they  are  the  laws  of  the  States  in  exhausted,  not  until  after  a  proclamation  was 
which  they  live.  By  possibility  there  can  not  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  U^iited 
be  any  conflict,  in  contemplation  of  the  Con-  States,  were  the  military  called  to  aid  in  en- 
stitution,  between  the  laws  of  a  State  and  of    forcing  the  law." 

the  United  States.  This  vast  machinery  of  Mr.  Blaine :  **  Then  the  Senator  from  North 
government,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  harmonious  Carolina  would  have  the  President  issue  a  great 
in  contemplation  of  law ;  each  part  is  without  proclamation  every  time  an  illicit  distillery  was 
conflict  with  the  other,  and  each  is  in  bar-    to  be  seized." 

mony  with  the  other.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  Mr.  Merrimon:  "No,  sir;  when  we  pro- 
of a  magistrate  of  a  State,  a  Justice  of  the  ceed  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
peace,  or  a  judge  or  the  Oovernor  or  any  ofli-  laws  it  will  be  very  seldom  in  this  countnr 
cer  of  a  State  Government,  to  enforce  the  laws  when  such  power  will  have  to  be  employed, 
of  the  United  States  as  to  enforce  the  laws  of  I  have  not  neard  of  any  case,  puttinff  aside 
the  State  in  which  they  live  and  of  which  they  the  late  war,  where  the  American  people  (un- 
are  the  immediate  officers.  The  laws  of  the  less  perhaps  the  exception  the  Senator  has  just 
United  States  are  the  laws  of  the  people  every-  mentioned  in  Boston)  failed  to  aid  the  mar- 
where,  and  in  the  same  measure.  shal  in  doing  his  office  when  they  were  prop- 
**  Take  the  case  put  by  the  Senator  from  erly  called  upon  to  do  it.  The  American  peo- 
Maine  (Mr.  Blaine)  a  while  ago,  in  which  he  pie  are  for  the  most  part  law-abiding ;  the 
said,  suppose  that  a  collector  of  internal  revenue    laws  are  their  laws,  and  they  are  willing  to  aid 
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In  the  exeoatioii  of  these  laws.    This  is  a  gov-  Mr.  Merrimon :  "  Bat  this  section  has  been 

erament  of  the  people  and  not  of  force.    The  amended  so  as  to  insert  the  words  *  or  bj  the 

marshal  in  North  Carolina  can  command  the  Oonstitation.'    Here  is  the  act  of  Congress; 

power  of  the  county  jost  as  the  sheriff  com-  joa  will  find  it  under  the  head  of  *  Insurrection,' 

mands  the  power  of  the  countj,  and  that  is  title  69  in  the  Reyised  Statutes,  page  1034." 

the  waj  the  law  directs  it  shall  be  done.   Why,  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  said :  **Mr.  President,  I 

sir,  I  undertake  to  say  that  Congress  has  no  think  if  the  Senate  would  do  itself  the  justice  to 

power  to  invest  the  marshal  with  authority  to  suppress  very  unnecessary  partisan  feeUngs  in 

use  the  army  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  law,  this  matter,  this  discussion  would  not  be  witnout 

and  I  respectfully  challenge  any  Senator  to  great  benefit.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 

point  me  to  such  authority.  might  have  been  a  time  when  I  would  have 

**  The  fact  that  statutes  have  been  passed  felt  great  interest  in  this  proposed  law  in  its 

that  aathorize  or  seem  to  authorize  it  does  not  practical  effect  in  the  country  in  which  I  live, 

necessarily  imply  that  they  harmonize  with  the  That  time  has  passed  by,  and  I  feel  no  other 

Constitution.    Such  statutes,  if  they  are  made,  interest  in  it  now  than  such  as  every  American 

are  void.    It  was  never  known,  never  contend-  citizen  ou^ht  to  feel.   I  can  not  understand  why 

ed  for  in  this  country,  until  the  dangerous  and  any  American  citizen  ought  to  feel  any  interest 

troublesome  times  that  we  have  fallen  upon  of  in  it  other  than  to  see  to  it  that  the  proper  dis- 

late,  tliat  such  power  was  claimed  or  e^^ercised.  tinctions  between  the  use  of  the  army  and  the 

The  army,  under  the  Constitution,  is  not  to  be  use  of  civil  power  should  be  kept  before  the 

used  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  law  in  people  and  kept  before  us  all. 

the  ordinary  sense  of  executing  the  law.    It  **  I  should  like  the  section  better  if  the  words 

can  only  be  called  into  active  service  for  the  'asapossecomitatus  or  otherwise '  were  strick- 

purposo  of  suppressing   insurrection,   where  en  oat  altogether.    I  say  to  my  friend  from 

there  is  organized  resistance  against  the  Gov-  North  Carolina,  for  I  see  he  has  a  very  dear 

erument  in  the  execution  of  the  law;  and  then,  and  I  think  a  very  correct  idea  of  it,  that  I 
as  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  suggests,  the  '  think  the  use  of  the  words  *  as  a  posse  comita- 

forms  of  the  law  must  be  strictly  observed,  as  tus '  is  wrong,  because  they  imply  the  idea  that 

they  were  observed  by  the  President  when  the  the  army  can  be  used  as  a  posse  comitatus.^' 

army  was  used  to  suppress  the  whisky  insur-  Mr.  Merrimon :  **  Whereas  it  can  not" 

reotion  in  western  Pennsylvania.    Last  sum-  Mr.  Hill:  ^'Yes,  whereas  it  can  not.    The 

mer  we  had  an  illnstration  in  two  or  three  section  provides  that —                                  ^ 

States,  where  there  were  strikes  of  great  mag-  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  bo 

nttnde,  of  the  use  of  the  army  to  suppress  gen-  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of  the  United 

eral  resistance  to  the  law  and  authority.    The  Sutea  aa  a  poaae  comiutu«. 

army  was  called  in  then  promptly,  but  only  on  **  That  implies  that  heretofore  it  was  lawful 

due  application  to  the  President  by  the  proper  to  employ  the  army  as  a  posse  conkitatus.    Now 

State  authorities;  and  even  then  'many  wise  I  lay  down  the  broad  proposition  that  tiie 

citizens  of  this  country  thought  the  army  was  army  can  not  be  employed  as  a  posse  comi- 

0  died  for  when  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  tatus.    It  never  was  intended  to  be  employed 

The  army  was  npt  used  then  until  civil  power  as  a  posse  comitatus.    A  posse  comitatus  is  a 

was  exhausted — not  until  the  forms  of  law  wholly  different  thing  from  an  army;  it  is 

were  complied  with,  until  application  was  duly  different  in  every  respect  from  an  army;  it  is 

made  to  the  President  to  use  the  army  in  sup-  different  in  England,  different  in  America,  dif- 

pressing  such  insurrectionary  and  lawless  move-  ferent  in  every  free  country,  irom  an  armv; 

ments ;  and,  as  a  friend  suggests,  the  amend-  and  the  idea  of  making  a  posse  comitatus  of  the 

ment  now  pending,  although  I  did  not  mean  army,  or  any  part  of  tne  army  as  such,  is  itself 

to  advert  to  it  at  this  moment,  does  not  pre-  an  absurdity.    It  never  was  lawful,  it  never 

vent  the  use  of  the  army  for  such  purposes;  will  be  lawful,  to  employ  the  army  as  a  posse 

on  the  contrary,  it  provides  expressly  for  the  comitatus  until  you  destroy  the  distinction  be- 

use  of  the  army  in  rach  cases."  tween  the  civil  power  and  the  military  power 

Mr.  Edmunds :  ^*  How  does  it  provide  ex-  in  this  country.    If  I  may  use  a  sort  of  para- 

pressly  for  the  usa  of  the  army  in  such  cases  ?*'  doxical  term,  I  would  say  that  the  posse  comi- 

Mr.  Merrimon :  ^'  It  provides  expressly  in  this :  tatus  might  be  conmdered  as  the  military  arm 

From  and  after  the  passafre  of  this  act  it  shall  ^{,\^^  ^ivil  power;  that  the  purpose  of  the 

not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  armv  of  the  military  wnen  called  out  m  such  a  case  is  to 

United  States  aa  a  posse  oomitatos,  or  otherwise,  do  that  which  the  civil  power  can  not  do  in 

under  the  pretext  or  for  the  purpose  of  executing  its  character  as  a  civil  power.    The  posse  comi- 

the  laws—  ^nl^g  belongs  to  the  civil  power  and  not  to  Uie 

"  Now  see  the  exception —  military." 

except  in  saoh  oases  and  nnder  such  olroumstoDoes  Mr.  Edmunds :    *^  But,  if  I  may  inquire  of 

as  Booh  emoloyment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  the  Senator,  with  his  permission,  is  not  the 

authonied  by  act  of  Congress.  ^^^  comitatus  the  whole  body  of  citizens  who 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  Where  is  the  act  of  Con-  are  within  the  reach  of  the  sheriff  or  the  mar- 

gress  that  you  say  authorizes  it  ?    What  is  an-  shal  ? " 

thorized  7 "  Mr.  HiU :  <«  Unquestionably.'* 
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Mr.  Edmunds :  '^  li  that  be  so,  then  why  are  raont,  the  case  of  a  battery  of  artillery  there 

not  the  people  engaged  in  the  military  service  stationed  as  a  part  of  the  troops  of  the  United 

just  as  mncn  bound  as  anybody  else?"  States.    Can  the  sheriff,  with  the  power  to. 

Mr.  Hill :  '^  Nobody  has  said  that  beoanse  a  call  the  posse  oomitatas  to  his  assistance,  call 

man  is  a  soldier  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  citizen,  that  battery  of  artUlery  into  use  and  command 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  understands  the  them  to  fire  upon  a  crowd  there  standing  in 

distinction  very  well,  and  he  will  excuse  me  resistance  to  tne  laws  of  the  State,  without 

from  explaining  it  to  him."  calling  on  the  State  officials  and  securing  the 

Mr.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  Will  aid  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  ? " 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  answer  me  whether,  Mr.  Edmunds:    *^It  would  entirely  in  my 

if  there  be  a  battery  of  artillery,  a  company  opinion  depend  upon  this :  if  the  sheriff  did  caU 

of  regular  soldiers,  in  the  town  of  Scranton,  in  upon  the  ootnmander  of  the  battery  of  artillery 

my  State,  and  there  is  difficulty  among  the  and  upon  the  soldiers,  and  Uiey  responded, 

laboring  men,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  can  and  they  were  then  indicted  for  assault  and 

command  that  battery  of  artillery,  that  com*  battery  in  arresting  disorderly  persons,  they 

pany  of  regulars,  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  law  could  make  a  lawfiH  defense  upon  the  ground 

without  applying  to  the  executive  of  the  State  that  they  obeyed  the  lawfnl  order  of  the  sheriff 

and  making  the  call  under  the  Constitution  in  assisting  him  to  execute  the  laws  of  that 

and  laws?"  State.    If  they  declined  to  obey  the  order  of 

Mr.  Edmunds :   ^^  I  answer  that  I  do  not  the  sheriff  and  they  were  then  indicted  for  not 

know,  because  I  do  not  know  whether  the  doing  their  duty,  if  there  was  a  statute  of 

sheriff  of  that  county  in  any  case  would  have  Pennsylvania  that  would  authorize  that,  and 

any  power  over  me  if  I  happened  to  be  stand-  they  undertook  to  set  up  the  defense  that  they 

inff  by."  were  in  duress,  so  to  speak,  that  they  were 

Mr.  Wallace:  '^Then  I  understand  the  Sen-  under  tiie  authority  of  oomebody  who  was  not 

ator  to  say  that  the  sheriff  in  charge  of  the  there,  and   therefore   they  could   not   go^ 

peace  of  the  county,  having  the  right  to  call  whether  that  would  be  a  good  defense  or  not  I 

out  the  posse  comitatus,  which  I  state  to  him  am  not  prepared  to  say." 

is  the  law,  would  not  have  the  right  to  call  Mr.  WaUace :    '*  But   the   broad    question 

out  the  battery  of  artillery  ? "  whether  the  sheriff  can  go  to  the  barracks  of 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "I  have  not  said  anything  that  battery  of  artillery,  a  company  of  regulars, 

of  the  sort."  and  require  them  to  come  to  the  riot  and  assist 

Mr.  Wallace :  *^  What  do  I  understand  the  in  its  suppression,  is  still  unanswered." 

Senator  to  say  ? "  Mr.  Blaine  :  "  Will  my  friend  allow  me  to 

Mr.  Edmunds:  '*I  said  I  did  not  know,  be-  answer  that  question,  or  let  me  ask  him  a 
cause  I  did  not  know  what  the  laws  of  Penn-  question,  which  is  the  same  thing? " 
sylvania  were.    But  I  say  this,  that  if  by  the  Mr.  Wallace :  "  Certainly." 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  any  case  the  sheriff  Mr.  Blaine :  *^  Suppose  this  mob  had  such  poa- 
had  authority  to  call  upon  me  and  to  call  upon  session  and  power  as  that  they  were  destroy- 
the  Senator,  if  we  happened  to  be  present,  he  ing  the  town  of  Scranton,  where  the  Senator 
would  have  the  same  authority  to  call  upon  locates  it,  and  the  property  of  the  whole  corn- 
General  Sherman  and  all  of  his  staff,  if  they  munity  was  under  the  power  of  that  mob,  does 
happened  to  be  present ;  and  if  General  Sher-  not  my  friend  think  it  would  be  a  very  poor 
man  said  to  his  staff,  '  Gentlemen,  fall  in  and  battery  of  United  States  artillery  that  would 
help  the  sheriff,^  they  would  have  a  perfect  not  come  up  and  try  to  expel  it,  if  the  battery 
right  to  do  it,  although  this  proposed  statute  of  artiUery  was  right  there?" 
now  says  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  Mr.  Hill :  "  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President" 
if  they  do."  Mr.  Blaine:   "Will  the  honorable  Senator 

Mr.  Wallace:  "Now  I  understand  the  Sen-  answer  that  question?  If  the  town  of  Scran- 
atorto  say  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  ton  were  in  possession  of  a  mob  who  were 
Luzerne  or  any  other  county  in  my  State  in  burning  and  destroying  the  property,  and  there 
which  there  happen  to  be  located  Federal  was  a  company  of  regular  soldiers  there,  a  bat- 
troops  could  employ  those  Federal  troops  tery  of  artillery,  would  he  not  want  them  to 
against  citizens  of  my  State  without  violating  interfere  ? " 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws."  Mr.  Hill :  ''  Mr.  President—" 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "  I  have  not  said  anything  of  The  Presiding  Officer:  "The  Senator  from 
the  kind,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me.    I  Georgia  declines  to  yield." 
sdd  if  my  friend  and  myself,  being  Senators,  Mr.  Blaine:  "I  beg  pardon.    A  single  mo- 
were  standing  by,  and  General  Sherman  and  ment.    The  inquiry  is  one  to  be  answered." 
his  staff  were  standing  by,  that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Hill :  "  W«dt  until  I  get  through." 
the  sheriff  of  that  county  had  the  same  right  Mr.  Blaine :  "  I  certainly  did  not  iutroduce 
to  call  upon  General  Sherman  and  his  staff  the  battery  of  artillery  into  this  discusRion; 
that  he  had  to  call  upon  us ;  and  he  would  get  but  I  do  not  propose  to  fly  before  it." 
a  good  deal  more  aid  ttcim  them,  I  may  add."  Mr.  Hill :  "  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 

Mr.  Wallace:  "I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  but  legal  ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  be^ 

take  the  case  I  put  to  the  Senator  from  Ver-  addressing  us  to  imagine  for  one  moment  thai 
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an  J  of  them  believe  that  a  sheriff  has  any  to  obe  j  anybodj^s  orders,  or  to  obey  anybod  j*s 

power  to  issae  a  command  to  any  portion  of  information  who  gives  notice  of  it.    But  that 

the  army.''  is  not  the  question  involved  here.    The  qnes- 

Mr.  Edmonds :  "  Nobody  has  said  anything  tion  is  not  involved  in  this  section  whether  sol- 

of  that  kind."  diers  woald  be  guilty  of  crime  when  they  would 

Mr.  Hill:    *^What  have  you  stated,  then?  suppress  a  crime. as  any  other  citizen  would 

Ton  are  still  insisting  whether  the  sheriff  has  suppress  it.    The  point  is  in  their  character  as 

not  a  right  to  command  General  Sherman  and  an  army.    What  authority  has  the  sheriff  to 

his  staff  in  Pennsylvania  to  obey  his  orders."  give  an  order  to  a  military  officer?   Under  what 

Mr.  Edmunds :    *^  The  Senator  is  entirely  obligation  is  a  military  officer  to  obey  tbe  order 

mistaken.''  of  a  sheriff,  or  a  marshal,  or  any  other  civil 

Mr.  Hill :  ''The  Senator  will  excuse  me.  I  can  officer  ?  None  on  earth.  He  obeys  the  Presi- 
not  give  way  any  more  for  such  interruptions."  dent's  proclamation  and  the  President's  corn- 
Mr.  Edmunds :  ''  Very  well.  When  the  Sen*  mand,  solely  because  the  President  is  made  by 
ator  is  stating  what  I  believe,  I  merely  ask  his  the  Constitution  the  commander  of  the  army 
permission  to  say  that  I  have  not  said  that  I  and  navy, 
believed  anything  of  the  kind."  ''  It  is  time  this  country  should  see  the  di»> 

Mr.  Hill :  ''  I  know  the  Senator  has  not  said  tinction  between  civil  authority  and  military 

it ;  he  dare  not  state  it ;  he  would  not  state  it;  authority,  and  keep  the  army  distinct  from  a 

but  that  implication  is  in  everything  he  said — "  posse  coraitatus.    1  affirm  again  that  the  array 

Mr.  Edmunds:   *'The  Senator  is  mistaken  is  not  a  posse  comitatus.     No    power    that 

about  that"  commands  a  posse  comitatus  can  command  th^ 

Mr.  Hill :  "  Because  he  makes  an  issue  with  army  as  such.    They  are  governed  wholly  by 

the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  plain  a  different  code.    I  deeply  regret  that  anybody, 

question  as  to  the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  give  under  any  pretext,  should  say  that  it  is  lawful 

an  order  to  a  portion  of  the  army.    I  lay  down  to  use  the  army  in  this  country  as  a  posse 

the  broad  proposition  that  the  sheriff  as  such  comitatus.    Take  the  case  supposed,  that  was 

has  no  power  or  authority  to  command  the  put  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  of  a 

army  or  any  portiMi  of  it,  or  to  issue  a  command  distiller :  the  marshal  is  resisted,  and  he  calls 

to  the  army  or  to  any  portion  of  it."  upon  the  bystanders  to  enforce  the  law,  and 

Mr.  Edmunds :  *'  The  Senator  has  just  now  the  bystanders  refuse.  Says  the  Senator  from 
stated  a  perfectly  sound  proposition  of  law^  and  Vermont,  suppose  all  the  bystanders  refused 
I  am  very  glad  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to  it  I  and  suppose  the  whole  community  refused,  and 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  in  that  connection  thb  suppose  the  grand  jury  refuse,  and  suppose  the 
question :  Suppose  the  sheriff  did  call  upon  the  country  refuse  f  Wellf  suppose  everybody  re- 
officers  and  privates—"  fuses  to  do  their  duty  ? " 

Mr.  Hill:  ''If  the  Senator  wiU  wait  I  will       Mr.  Edmunds:  ''I  have  not  said  that" 
answer  that  question,  because  it  has  been  asked       Mr.  Hill :  ''  Then  the  Government  is  a  failure, 

a  dozen  times."  that  is  alL    You  can  suppose  a  great  many 

Mr.  Edmunds:  ''If  the  sheriff  in  the  case  things.     Suppose  the  moon  were  to  turn  to 

supposed  did  call  upon  the  officers  and  privates  blood  and  were  to  fall,  what  then  ? " 
of  a  company  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,       Mr.  Edmunds:   ^'  Then  there  would  be  no 

and  they  responded  to  that  call  and  assisted  him  bystanders." 

in  the  execution  of  his  process,  would  they  be       Mr.  Hill :  "  Ton  can  suppose  anything.    Ton 

doing  a  lawful  act? "  can  never  make  a  sound  argument  by  suppos- 

Mr.  Hill :  "I  will  answer  that  qnesticm  as  the  ing  extreme  cases.    What  I  say  is,  and  I  pre- 

Senator  knows  it  can  only  be  Answered,  and  sume  no  Senator  will  deny  it,  that  a  posse  comi- 

that  is  by  saying  that  neither  the  officers  nor  tatus  is  governed  by  one  law,  it  is  under  one 

the  soldiers  of  the  army  would  have  any  right  authority,  it  is  under  one  command ;  the  army 

or  authority  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  sher-  is  governed  by  another  law,  it  is  under  another 

iff  as  an  army  or  as  soldiers."  authority,  it  is  under  another  command,  wholly 

Mr.  Edmunds:   "The  Senator  has  not  an-  separate  and  distinct;  it  is  a  distinct  govern- 

swered  the  question  at  alL"  ment.    The  army  is  governed  by  the  rules  and 

Mr.  Hill :  "  Because  they  are  governed  by  articles  of  war.    A  posse  comitatus  is  not  gov- 

the  rules  and  articles  of  war;  they  are  not  emed  by  tbe  rules  and  articles  of  war.    Tbe 

governed  by  the  sheriff.    The  Senator  will  par-  sheriff  and  marshal  have  no  authority  under 

don  me.    Tbis  mode  of  debate  must  stop.    We  the  rules  and  articles  of  war." 
understand  this  question  perfectly.    Of  course       Mr.  Edmunds  :   "  May  I  call  the  Senator's 

there  are  occasions  in  all  countries  where  un-  attention,  if  I  may  ask  him  a  question,  to  the 

der  the  laws  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  save  phrase  in  this  section  other  than  tbe  posse 

life,  to  save  prcfperty,  to  suppress  crime.    I  comitatus  phrase  ?    The  inhibition  is  that  they 

care  not  whetJier  he  is  a  soldier  or  whether  he  shall  not  be  employed  '  as  a  posse  comitatus, 

is  a  citizen,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman,  I  care  or  otherwise.'  Therefore  we  are  perhaps  wast- 

not  what  he  is,  there  are  times  when,  in  order  ing  a  little  time  as  to  answering  what  the  posse 

to  suppress  violence,  in  order  to  suppress  crimes,  comitatus  may  be  composed  of,  because  passing 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  equally  to  act  and  that  we  come  to  the  other  point" 
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Mr.  Hill:  **That  is  a  right  pertinent  qnerj.  one  or  the  other.  I  oonld  go  hack  into  the  his- 
I  was  going  on  to  saj  that  I  should  like  this  torj  of  New  England  and  the  history  of  every 
section  better  if  the  words  'as  a  posse  comita-  portion  of  this  country,  and  show  that  the  laws 
tus '  were  stricken  oat,  becanse  that  phrase  car-  of  different  places  have  been  resisted.  We 
ries  the  implication  in  the  mind  of  the  draughts-  have  had  insurrections,  and  we  have  had  do- 
man  that  it  has  been  at  some  time  lawful  to  mestic  violence.  They  are  not  sectional  in 
nse  the  army  as  a  posse  oomitatus,  which  I  their  character.  Wherever  human  nature  ex- 
utterly  denv.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  prop-  ists  they  will  exist  Wherever  suffering  exists 
er  and  tecnnical  acceptation  of  the  meaning  and  wrong  obtains  these  things  are  liable  to 
of  the  word,  the  army  is  never  called  out  to  be.  The  great  beauty  of  our  system  of  govem- 
execute  the  law.  I  want  to  be  understood  here,  ment  is  that  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  people. 
In  one  sense  it  is  in  execution  of  the  law ;  in  If  there  is  anything  that  commends  our  system 
the  proper  sense  it  is  not  The  courts  through  of  government  as  a  government  designed  for 
their  civil  officers  alone  technically  have  an-  preservation,  it  is  that  the  military  power  shall 
thority  to  execute  the  law — that  is,  the  ordi-  never  be  called  in  to  discharge  a  civil  duty,  to 
nary  law,  the  judicial  process  of  the  country : '  execute  a  civil  process.  It  ought  always  to  be 
and  what  we  are  referring  to  now  is  the  judicial  unlawful  for  the  military  to  undertake  to  ex- 
process.  Those  judicial  processes  may  be  re-  ecute  a  dvil  process.  As  I  say,  they  may  put 
sisted  and  the  sheriff  may  call  for  his  right  arm,  down  opposition  to  it,  but  the  courts  alone  and 
as  I  said  just  now,  his  military  force,  if  we  can  the  civU  officers  alone  ought  to  execute  the 
use  the  term,  if  it  is  at  all  applicable.    The  process. 

sheriff  calls  for  his  posse  comitatns,  and  that  is  *'  Every  day  we  see  it  in  the  papers  and  hear 
unable  to  put  down  the  opposition  to  the  law.  it  upon  the  wind  that  the  people  are  demand- 
Then  it  goes  on,  and  it  amounts  to  insurrection  ing  that  we  shall  have  a  stronger  government 
or  it  amounts  to  domestic  violence.  Then  the  It  was  the  boast  of  our  fathers  that  we  did  not 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Executive,  issues  his  need  military  force  except  for  the  purpose  of 
proclamation  ordering' the  Insurgents  to  dis-  repelling  invasion  and  governing  the  Indian 

Eerse,  and  the  army  comes  in  to  do  what?  Now,  tribes.    Whenever  the  idea  obtains  that  yon 

ere  is  an  important  distinction  to  which  I  in-  need  a  military  power  to  govern  the  great  body 

vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate.    What  do  you  of  the  people  of  this  coontry,  you  have  given 

call  in  the  army  for?    Not  to  execute  the  law :  up  the  fundamental  theory  of  your  system  of 

that  is  a  misapplication  of  the  term.    You  call  go^emtnent ;  it  is  gone.    I  care  not  by  what, 

in  the  army  to  suppress  that  insurrection.    You  agency  it  is  brought  about,  the  fact  will  remain 

call  in  the  army  to  suppress  that  domestic  vio-  that  whenever  you  need  the  military  arm  ha- 

lence.     Then  when  the  insurrection  is  sup-  bitually,  or,  in  better  language,  whenever  you 

Sressed,  when  the  domestic  violence  is  put  conclude  that  it  is  right  -to  nse  the  army  to  ex- 
own,  does  the  officer  commanding  the  army  ecute  civil  process,  to  discharge  those  duties 
execute  the  process  of  the  law  9  By  no  means ;  that  belong  to  civil  officers  and  to  the  citizens, 
but  he  having  suppressed  insurrection,  he  hav-  then  you  have  given  up  the  character  of  your 
ing  suppressed  the  domestic  violence  which  government ;  it  is  no  longer  a  government  for 
prevented  the  civil  officer  from  executing  that  liberty ;  it  is  no  longer  a  government  founded 
process,  the  civil  officer  steps  forward  and  ex-  in  the  consent  of  the  people ;  it  has  become  a 
ecutes  it  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  The  mU-  government  bf  force.  The  army  is  a  govem- 
itary  never  executes  the  law.  The  military  ment  offeree;  it  has  no  civil  functions  in  the 
puts  down  opposition  to  the  execution  of  proper  sense  of  the  term." 
the  law  when  tnat  opposition  is  too  great  for  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Mr.  Preei- 
the  civil  arm  to  suppress.  That  is  the  whole  dent,  I  endeavored  to  get  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
of  it.  Therefore  I  say  it  ought  to  be  unlaw-  pose  of  offering  a  few  words  that  I  thought 
ful  iirall  cases  to  talk  about  calling  upon  the  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides  of  this 
army  to  execute  the  law.  The  courts  must  chamber  in  explanation  of  the  amendment  of- 
execnte  the  law ;  executive  officers  and  min-  fered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
isterial  officers  must  execute  the  law;  in  Eernan)  in  my  absence  to  section  29,  which 
other  words,  civil  officers  must  execute  all  laws  had  been  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
and  execute  all  processes  of  the  courts.  If,  as  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  say,  opposition  to  these  processes  goes  to  '*  Section  29  in  my  judgment  contains  nothinff 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  execute  but  the  statement  of  truisms  which  at  times, 
the  law,  and  that  opposition  amounts  to  such  however,  it  may  be  well  and  wholesome  to  as- 
a  degree  that  it  becomes  an  insurrection,  or  do-  sert  and  reassert  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
mestic  violence,  then  let  the  military  arm  put  they  are  true,  for  if  they  are  true  they  are 
down  the  insurrection,  put  down  the  violence,  without  just  objection.  On  the  third  line  of 
put  down  the  opposition,  and  let  the  civil  offi-  the  section  are  some  words  that  seem  to  grate 
cer  come  forward  and  execute  his  process ;  that  harshly  upon  the  sensibilities  of  certain  gen- 
is  all,  and  that  is  right  tlemen  in  the  chamber,  they  being  *  under  the 
*^  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  on  either  pretext  ...  of  executing  the  laws,'  as  though 
side  of  the  chamber  or  in  any  section  of  the  there  had  been  something  unfair  or  not  real  in 
country  we  should  at  any  time  be  alluding  to  the  proposed  execution  of  the  laws.    I  believe 
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that  a  proportion  oontaiDing  a  Mrholesome  con-  the  other  set,  of  coarse,  wrong ;  and  it  throws 

■titationai  truth  can  certainly  be  coached  in  apon  these  officers  the  harden  of  determining 

language  offensive  to  no  man.    It  is  not  neoes-  a  question  upon  which  Senators  so  widely  dif- 

sary  that  the  language  in  such  a  case  should  fer.    Is  that  fair  to  our  army  ?  is  it  a  right 

bear  uniustly  upon  the  feelings  of  any  man.  thing  for  us  to  do  f  is  it  a  manly  thing  for  as 

Upon  a  friendly  and  personal  consultation  with  to  do  t " 

gentlemen  of  both  parties  in  this  chamber,  I  Mr.  Bayard:    "I  submit  to  my  honorable 

found  the  idea  was  acceptable  to  permit  the  friend  that  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a 

section  to  stand  as  the  House  had  sent  it  to  us,  diminution  of  any  power  under  the  law  or  the 

with  the  evisceration  of  three  or  four  words  Constitution  by  this  proposed  section;  it  stands 

capable  of  an  uncivil  construction,  and  the  in-  Just  as  it  is  to-day.  It  simply  requires  that  the 

sertion  of  one  or  two  more  that  should  have  army  shall  not  be  used  unuer  the  existing  law 

the  effect  to  round  off  the  proposition  that  the  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  Uiat  is 

army  of  the  United  States  is  the  creature  of  alL^' 

the  Constitution  and  the  kws  of  the  United  Mr.  Kirk  wood :    '<  That  is  aU  right  in  itself 

States,  and  that  in  this  land  we  know  of  no  as  a  statement  of  principle." 

power  that  is  not  subordinate  to  law.    There-  Mr.  Bayard:  '^  The  t^nator  may  think  that 

fore  in  the  present  case  the  proposition  was  to  such  a  declaration  is  entirely  needless,  that  it 

recite  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  employ  the  is  useless;  but  nevertheless  there  can  be  no 

army  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  harm  in  its  insertion.     We  find  that  it  has 

law  or  the  Constitution,  but  that  the  method  been  insisted  upon  by  another  branch  of  Con- 

of  its  employment  must  simply  be  in  accord-  gress,  and  it  is  certainly  such  a  provision  as  I 

ance  with  the  law  of  its  creation  and  the  think  the  honorable  Senator  from  Iowa  would 

powers  whereby  alone  it  must  exist.    In  that  most  readily  assent  to,  that  the  action  of  the 

it  struck  me  as  being  nothing  more  than  a  armv  must  at  all  times  be  a  lawful  action,  a 

truism.  legal  action,  and  the  authority  for  their  action 

**  I  only  desire  to  say  that  the  section  as  must  be  determined  under  the  Constitation  and 

amended  under  my  suggestion  offers  to  me  no  existing  laws." 

obstacle  of  any  constitutional  character  that  I  Mr.  Kirkwood :  "  There  is  no  question,  I  re- 
can  imagine  to  the  vote  of  Senators  on  either  peat,  that  tlie  army  ought  to  be  used  for  all 
side  of  Uie  chamber,  and  its  adoption  will  lead  purposes  authorixed  by  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  order  that  the  day  laws.  There  is  no  quesUon  that  it  ou^ht  not 
of  a^onmment  may  find  the  work  of  Congress  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  not  authorized  by 
properly  completea  and  the  (Government  in  the  Constitution  ana  laws." 
full  possession  of  the  funds  and  powers  to  Mr.  Edmunds :  **  That  states  it  exactly." 
carry  into  execution  the  laws  upon  the  statute-  Mr.  £irkwood:  **  There  is  no  dispute  about 
book."  that  in  the  Senate;    but,  without  ourselves 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa,  said:    **I  wish  to  agreeing  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 

say  a  word.     When  the  idea  of  amending  this  the  anny  may  be  lawfully  used,  differing  as 

bill  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  army  for  widely  as  the  poles  as  to  the  purposes  for 

any  purpose  not  anthorized  by  the  Constitation  which  the  army  may  be  lawfully  used,  we  un- 

and  the  laws  was  sug^ted  to  me,  it  appeared  dertake  by  this  section  to  say  that  if  the 

to  me  to  be  so  self-evident  a  proposition  that  I  officers  of  the  army  take  the  views  of  one  set 

thought  it  could  not  be  obiected  to.    No  man  of   Senators,  they  shall  be  subjected  to  the 

certainly  would  object  to  the  use  of  the  army  penitentiary  or  to  a  fine.    I  repeat  the  aues- 

for  purposes  authorized  by  the  Constitution  tion,  Is  that  fair  to  these  men?     Should  we 

and  the  laws,  and  no  man  ought  to  want  the  not  go  to  work  and  define  clearly  and  unmis- 

army  to  be  used  for  purposes  not  authorized  takably  the  purposes  for  which  the  army  may 

by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.    But  the  be  lawfully  used,  before  we  say  that  if  the 

discussion  here  has  developed  this  condition  officer  allows  himself  to  be  used  for  a  partien- 

of  aflfairs :   Senators  upon  both  sides  of  the  lar  pivrpose.  he  may  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 

ohamber  differ  widely  as  to  the  purposes  for  tiary  for  doing  so  9 " 

which  the  army  may  be  lawfully  usea.  Some  Mr.  Bayard:  *'May  I  ask  my  honorable 
Senators  insist  that  it  may  be  lawfully  used  by  friend,  is  there  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
marshals,  by  revenue  agents,  as  a  posse  comi-  whether  in  the  naval  or  military  brancH  of  the 
tatUB  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  du-  service  or  in  civil  life,  who  does  not  commit 
ties,  and  to  put  down  opposition  to  the  law.  any  act  at  the  peril  of  its  being  lawful  or  not? 
Other  Senators  say  this  can  not  be  done.  This  Is  it  not  plain  that  constantiy  officers  of  the 
section  provides  in  substance  that  if  an  officer  law  are  called  upon  to  execute  the  laws  ? 
of  the  army  shall  permit  the  men  under  his  There  are  things  they  may  lawfully  do  and 
command  to  be  usea,  and  shall  himself  be  used,  things  they  may  not  do,  but  every  officer  is  at 
to  aid  a  marshal  or  to  aid  a  revenue  officer,  he  his  peril,  looking  at  the  statute  to  find  author- 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  impris-  ity  there  for  his  act.  In  the  present  case  there 
onment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  botn,  if  is  no  Jeopardy  in  which  the  soldier  stands  so 
the  court  shall  determine  that  the  views  of  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
one  set  of  Senators  are  right  and  the  views  of  stitution  and  the  laws.     There  is  no  more 
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hardship  to  him  to  stand  within  them  than  to  the  eeahoard.    It  is  tiie  daty  of  the  Groyem- 

the  honorable  Senator  or  myself."  ment  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  we  have 

Mr.  Eirkwood :  **  We  do  not  act  nnder  a  free  paseagewaj  through  all  the  States.    It  is 

threat  of  the  penitentiary.    This  section  ere-  the  duty  of  the  GoT«*nment  of  the  United 

ates  a  crime."  States  to  see  that  onr  mail  passes  back  and 

Mr.  Bayard :  '^  The  difference  of  opinion  be-  forth  freely  through  Pennsylvania  and  every 

tween  Senators,  let  me  further  say,  has  reallj  other  State  we  may  wish  to  go  through.    It  is 

nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  our 

We  differ  in  our  views  as  to  their  expediency;  persons  and  our  merchandise  shall  pass  bac-k 

we  even  differ  as  to  their  constitutionality ;  and  forth  free  and  unobstructed  through  every 

but  nevertheless  they  become  the  law,  and  State  of  this  Union.    I  do  not  subsoril^  to  the 

when  they  are  the  law  then  our  duties  are  de-  doctrine  which  has  been  set  forth  here.    It 

fined  to  us,  whether  we  voted  for  them  or  may  be  that  a  law  must  be  passed  to  enable  us 

against  them.    Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  to  do  this ;  and  that  is  an  additional  reason 

of  them,  so  long  as  they  stand  on  the  statute-  why  the  matter  involved  in  this  section  should 

book  unreversed  and  unquestioned  by  the  ju-  be  deferred  until  upon  careful  con^deration 

dicial  branch,  they  are  law  unto  us,  and  we  we  can  define  the  circumstances  under  which 

obey  them,  or  disobey  them  at  our  peril."  the  army  can  or  can  not  be  used,  so  as  not  to 

Mr.  Eirkwood :  *'  I  say  that  this  section  ere-  set  a  trap  for  these  men  who  are  to  some 
ates  a  crime.  Our  crimes  are  created  by  law.  extent  the  preservers  of  the  peace  of  our 
This  section  creates  a  crime,  and  it  punishes  it  country.  I  am  afraid  of  it ;  and  reluctantly, 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  All  statutes  because  the  case  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
creating  crimes  should  define  them  so  clearly  from  Delaware  is  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  they  shall  not  become  a  tn^  and  a  snare  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  see- 
to  those  who  may  be  prosecuted  under  them ;  tion."  , 

and  that  I  fear  and  beueve  will  be  the  effect  of       Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  *'  Mr.  Pren- 

this  measure.  dent,  I  want  to  say  two  or  three  tilings  about 

"  I  believe  it  is  t}ie  duty  of  Conffress,  a  duty  this  section.    It  seems  to  me  very  certain  that 

that  has  been  perhaps  too  long  delayed,  to  de-  this  section  is  intended  to  do  one  or  the  other 

fine  with  much  more  clearness  and  jnuch  more  of  two  things.    It  is  either  intended  to  define 

precision  than  it  has  heretofore  been  the  con-  anew  the  duties  of  the  military  forces  of  the 

stitutional  limits  within  which  the  army  may  United  States,  or  it  is  intended  to  provide  new 

be  used.    As  indicating  my  view  upon  that  penalties  for  a  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of 

subject,  let  me  allude  to  a  single  point.    Last  these  forces.    The  Senator  from  Delaware  just 

year  we  had  unfortunately  for  some  weeks  an  now  intimated  that,  according  to  his  constmo- 

interrnption  of   the  whole  business  of   the  tion  of  it,  it  did  not  propose  any  new  definition 

country  by  what  were  called  railroad  strikes,  of  duty,  did  not  mean  to  change  the  law  con- 

The  idea  appears  to  prevail  in  some  places,  trolling  the  action  of  these  forces ;  and  he  aa- 

and  I  find  it  was  somewhat  yesterday  m  the  serted  a  principle  which  I  think  can  not  be  as- 

mind  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  serted  too  often  and  can  not  be  too  religiously 

Wallace),  that  these  are  mere  local  matters,  believed,  and  that  is  that  all  human  force  in  this 

affecting  only  the  locality  where  they  exist,  country  and  under  our  system  of  laws  is  regu- 

and  that  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  lated  by  law,  no  matter  what  that  force  may  be ; 

authorities  only.    I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  that  the  law  to-day  says  to  every  man  that  what- 

view.    Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  ever  force  he  has  got  within  his  control  must 

^'  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  lies  right  across  be  employed  only  in  obedience  to  the  law ; 

the  pathway  of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  the  sea-  says  that  to  an  individual  who  weighs  two 

board.   The  railroads  by  which  we  reach  New  hundred  pounds ;  says  that  to  the  captain  of  a 

York  and  Philadelphia  pass  through  the  State  company  who  commands  one  hundred  men  ] . 

of  Pennsylvania.     If  a  riot  or  an  outbreak  says  that  to  the  colonel  who  commands  a  regi- 

occurs  in  Pennsylvania  affecting  only  the  peo-  ment,  to  the  mfuor-general  who  commands  a 

pie  of  Pennsylvania,  we,  the  people  of  Iowa,  division ;   says  that  to  the  President  of  the 

are  perhaps  only  indirectly  concerned  with  it;  United  States,  who  commands  the  whole  mill- 

but  if  a  riot  in  Pennsylvania  obstructs  the  tary  and  the  whole  naval  force ;  saysitasdis- 

passage  of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  the  seaboard,  tinctly  and  unequivocally  as  it  can  be  said.    I 

the  passage  of  our  products  to  the  seaboard,  believe  that;   and  if  this  section  is  intended 

the  passage  of  the  people  of  Iowa  who  may  merely  to  reaffirm  that,  I  have  only  three  ob- 

be  in  New  York  hack  to  Iowa,  and  the  passage  jections  to  it :  First,  that  it  is  offensive  to  the 

of  what  we  buy  in  New  York  back  to  Iowa,  military  organization.    It  is  not  right,  it  is  not 

then  we  are  concerned  in  that  which  other-  decorous,  to  put  upon  your  statute-book  this 

wise  would  perhaps  be  merely  a  local  matter  special  command  addressed  to  one  of  the  or- 

in  Pennsylvania.    I,  for  one,  am  utterly  un-  ganizations  of  the  country.     If  it  were  pro- 

wUling  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  we  posed  to  say  in  this  statute  that  no  Senator 

must  depend  upon  the  ability  or  the  will  of  the  and  no  combination  of  Senators  should  employ 

people  of  Pennsylvania  as  to  whether  or  not  any  part  of  their  force  excq>t  in  obedience  to 

we  shall  pass  through  other  States  to  and  from  law,  every  Senator  here  would  c<Hi8ider  it  a 
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personal  affiront,  and  would  say  with  trnth:  long  term  of  imprisonment.    I  think  this  is 

*  We  know  that  the  law  speaks  to  ns  to-day ;  multiplying  penalties  needlessly. 

we  hare  obeyed  it;  we  propose  to  obey  it';  **  For  all  these  reasons  I  should  be  opposed 

and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fair  thing  to  put  to  this  section  if  it  were  to  be  construed  precise- 

snoh  a  command  on  the  statute-book  addressed  ly  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  construes  it. 

to  the  military  arm  of  the  Government.  But  is  that  the  true  construction  ?  I  will  not 

**  I  have  another  objection,  and  tliat  is  that  say  that  it  is  not ;  I  only  say  that  Senators 
I  feel  it  is  an  affront  to  that  administration  of  differ  as  to  what  the  construction  is ;  and  it 
this  Government  which  has  for  several  years  seems  to  me  hardly  worth  while  to  put  a  savage 
been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  provision  into  the  statute,  the  limitations  of 
It  carries  upon  its  face  an  intimation  that  some-  which  are  disputed  about  by  even  the  warmest 
thing  has  transpired  in  our  history  to  justify,  friends  of  the  provision." 
to  require  the  imposition  of  this  new  rule.  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Minnesota,  said:  *^Mr. 
Many  Senators  on  this  floor  may  think  such  is  President,  in  addition  to  the  defects  in  this 
the  case.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  section  already  pointed  out,  it  seems  to  me 
(Mr.  Merrimon)  I  understood  to  say  yesterday  there  is  still  a  further  objection  to  it,  and  to 
that  the  army  had  been  in  multitudinous  in-  the  principle  involved  in  it  of  making  any  act 
stances  employed  in  violation  of  law.  I  un-  of  this  kind  an  indictable  offense  or  a  oriraihal 
derstood  him  to  say  that  the  army  had  been  offense  which  must  be  prosecuted  in  the  forms 
employed  to  control  elections,  that  the  army  of  the  common  law.  If  these  acts  are  unlawful, 
haa  been  employed  to  seize  State-houses.  Mr.  then  there  are  punishments  provided  for  them 
President,  where  slept  that  supreme  law  to  which  are  sufficient.  If  an  officer  of  the  army 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed  violates  a  law  of  the  United  States,  he  is  sub- 
us  when  tlie  army  was  so  employed?  I  think  ject  to  court-martial  and  can  be  punished  in 
the  Senator  from  North  Oarohna  has  been  mis-  that  way.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
informed.  I  venture  to  say  to  him,  although  himself,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
I  have  heard  similar  charges  made  repeatedly  violates  a  law  of  the  United  States,  he  is  sub- 
elsewhere,  that  the  army  never  has  been  em^  lect  to  a  penalty — that  is,  impeachment.  But 
ployed  to  control  elections,  and  never  has  seized  if  this  section,  even  as  amended,  does  not  create 
State-houses.  If  it  has  been  done,  it  has  been  new  offenses,  it  does  prescribe  a  new  punish- 
done  so  covertly  as  not  to  have  secured  my  ment  for  offenses ;  and  it  prescribes  a  mode  of 
attention ;  and  I  do  not  want  this  reproach  to  punishment  which  must  be  according  to  the 
be  hurled  at  the  army  unless  it  be  accompanied  common  law.  That  would  be  by  in^ctment. 
by  the  instance ;  and  if  the  instance  is  shown.  If  that  be  so,  then  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
I  shall  reprobate  the  act  as  promptly  as  the  used  or  abused  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  or  any  other  Sen-  movements  of  the  armv  and  the  enforcement 
ator.  I  think  the  arroj  has  been  employed  of  law.  Any  citizen  who  might  differ  with  an 
very  industriously,  very  scrupulously,  some-  officer  of  the  army  issuing  a  command  to  per- 
times,  I  admit,  very  vigorously,  but  id  ways  to  form  an  act  might,  under  this  statute,  proceed 
uphold  the  law  and  every  right,  so  far  as  it  to  make  information  against  the  officer,  an 
could  reach  right,  existing  under  law.  That  officer  in  command  of  an  actual  expedition, 
is  mj  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Gov-  and  could  have  him  under  personal  arrest  taken 
emment  for  many  jears  past.  from  his  command,  imprisoned,  and  the  whole 

*^  But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  sec-  penalty  here  prescribed  inflicted  upon  him. 
tion.  It  proposes  new  and  I  think  extravagant  There  have  been  innumerable  instances,  and 
penalties  for  a  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  there  might  be  others,  in  which  such  a  step 
the  army.  Suppose  some  soldier  or  some  offi-  as  that  would  result  in  great  disaster." 
cer  with  his  uniform  and  his  epaulets  on  should  Mr.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  said :  *^  If  the  Sena- 
do  what  the  law  forbids,  as  the  Senator  from  tor  from  Minnesota  will  allow  me  to  interrupt 
Delaware  has  told  you,  as  every  Senator  con-  him,  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  corn- 
cedes,  I  think  he  is  amenable  to  all  tiie  laws  mander-in-chief  of  this  officer,  who  he  says 
which  hold  you  and  me  responsible  when  we  might  be  interrupted  in  his  course,  has  nmple 
do  the  same  thing,  and  to  this  other  penalty :  power,  if  there  is  any  opposition  of  that  char- 
he  exposes  Mmsefi  to  military  discipline  and  to  acter  which  he  thinks  improper,  to  interfere 
being  dismissed  from  the  army.  If  he  wrongs  and  pardon  him,  even  before  there  is  any  ao- 
%n  individual  in  person  or  property,  he  must  cusation  made.  Upon  the  bare  charge  the 
respond  to  that  individu^il  and  make  him  good.  President  of  the  United  States  may  pardon 
just  as  I  must  if  I  do  the  same  thing.  If  he  a  whole  regiment  or  ten  regiments,  if  ne  sees 
commits  a  larceny,  a  burglary,  a  common  as-  fit." 

sault,  a  battery,  he  responds  to  the  State,  just  Mr.  McMillan :  "  If  this  law  will  invoke  such 

as  I  respond  if  I  do  the  same  thing;  and,  in  an  act  as  that  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 

addition  to  these  penalties,  he  is  liable  to  be  then  it  is  much  worse  than  any  imagined  evil 

proceeded  against  under  military  law  and  is  that  could  exist  against  which  the  law  would 

subjected  to  its  animadversions ;  and  in  addi-  be  invoked.    Certainly,  if  it  could  produce 

tion  to  all  this  you  now  pro[)ose  to  say  that  he  such  a  state  of  affairs,  that  is  a  sufficient  argu- 

may  be  subjected  to  an  enormous  fine  and  to  a  ment  agdnst  the  passage  of  such  a  law." 
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Mr.  Zeman :  *'  Will  tbe  Senator  allow  me  command  of  his  superior  officer,  even  be  liable 
to  pat  him  a  question  ?  "  to  a  penalty ;  the  act  might  be  through  a  mis- 
Mr.  McMillan :  *'  Oertainlj.^^  take  CTen,  and  the  penalty  would  be  incurr^ 

Mr.  Eeman :  "  Does  he  mean  to  argue  that  As  I  said,  a  judicial  officer  of  the  GoTcmment 
soldiers  and  officers  should  be  above  being  may  make  a  mistake  in  his  decision,  and  w hat- 
indicted  and  punished  if  they  violate  the  law  ? "  ever  the  consequences  of  the  mistake  may  be, 

Mr.  McMillan :  **  I  mean  that  the  present  you  never  think  of  applying  a  penalty  to  a  ju- 
punishments  which  can  be  visited  upon  soldiers  dicial  officer  for  a  mistake  of  that  kind." 
and  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Bayard :  *'  Tbe  honorable  Senator  from 
are  sufficient ;  that  any  further  punishments,  Minnesota  recognizes  as  well  as  I  how  essential 
or  such  punishments  as  are  provided  for  in  this  is  the  doctrine  that  ignorance  of  the  law  ex- 
section,  would  operate  to  injure  the  Goveru-  cuses  no  man.  No  man  can  find  authority 
ment  and  destroy  the  effective  force  of  its  army,  nnder  a  void  warrant;  no  man  can  be  shel- 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  incorporate  tered  behind  an  unlawful  authority.  He  must 
into  the  laws  of  the  country."  act,  and  we  all  act,  at  our  peril,    in  executing 

Mr.  Bayard :   *'  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  any  duty,  in  the  claiming  of  our  civil  rights, 

me  that  the  result  of  the  argument  of  the  hon-  claiming  our  political  rights,  in  all  matters  we 

orable  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McMillan)  act  under  the  supposed  authority  of  the  law ; 

would  go  to  this  extent,  that  an  officer  in  charge  and  yet,  men  have  innocently  been  guilty  of 

of  any  military  movement  would  be  beyond  trespass,  men  have  innocently  violated  law; 

the  reach  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  law  from  stand- 

because  forsooth  the  judge  before  whom  the  ing,  and  the  violator  from  paying  the  penalty, 

case  was  to  be  tried  might  be  mistaken  as  to  whatever  it  may  be.    But  the  question  of  the 

the  law,  or  might  find  him  guilty."  guilty  intent  is  a  question  that  by  the  very 

Mr.  McMillan :  **  If  the  Senator  will  allow  spirit  of  our  law  requires  to  be  found.    There 

me  to  answer  his  suggestion,  I  adduced  that  can  scarcely  be  an  innocent  breach  of  a  penal 

argument  to  show  that  you  were  applying  here  law.    1  apprehend  that  every  indictment. must 

to  the  army  of  the  United  States  a  principle  contain  the  elements  of  the  criminal  teienter; 

that  you  would  not  think  of  applying  to  the  otherwise  the  indictment  would  be  dismissed, 

judicial  branch  of  the  Government."  It  must  be  knowingly  and  willfully,  or  it  must 

Mr.  Bayiurd :  **  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  be  erroneously  or  miJiciously,  according  to  the 

to  show  here  that  in  section  5529  of  the  Re-  act  charsed." 
vised  Statutes  there  is  provision :  •  '  Mr.  McMillan :  "  Is  the  Senator  willing  to 

Every  officer  or  other  perBon  in  tbe  military  or  admit  an  amendment  of  that  character,  making 

naval  aervioe,  who,  by  force,  threat,  intimidation,  such  a  declaration  as  that,  in  the  section?" 
order,  advice,  or  otherwise,  prevents,  or  attempts        ^r.  Bavard :  "  Nothinir  of  the  kind  is  found 

to  prevent,  any  qualified  voter  of  any  State  from  i^  ^av^.  1«««i  «4>«4.n^A« .  iv«*  :♦  {.  .^^n:.^^  :«, 

freeV  exeriisin^  Sie  right  of  Buflhwe  at  any  general  1?  ^^^^^  5«^f  statutes ;  but  it  is  required  in 

or  special  election  in  such  State,  shall  be  fined  not  the  very  draft  Of  an  mdictment  to  present  a 

more  than  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  man  for  a  crime.    This  section  is  drawn  in  the 

more  than  five  years.  usual  form  of  laws  on  this  subject,  and  there 

''  There  is  an  offense  denounced  against  any  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  stand  in  its 

officer  in  the  military  service  who  does  this  present  form." 

thing,  and  yet  he  may  be  upon  the  eve  of  very       Mr.  McMillan :  **  Still  the  objection  applies 

important  military  movements  at  the  time  the  to  the  statute,  and  the  further  objection  that 

indictment  is  found  against  him,  or  at  the  time  you  place  within  the  power  of  any  citizen  here 

the  trial  comes  off.  But  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  the  right  to  interfere  with  an  officer  in  the  per- 

worth  while  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  no  formance  of  his  duty  in  a  manner  which  may 

man  before  to-day  to  my  knowledge  has  ever  result  in  its  defeat" 

denied,  which  is  that  every  resident  of  this       Mr.  Bayard :  *^  No  more  than  an  interference 

country,  official  or  unofficial,  civil  or  military,  is  allowed  by  existing  laws." 
is  snbiect  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  for  every       Mr.  McMillan :  *'  You  provide  a  remedy  by 

breach  of  that  law  such  penalties  as  are  therein  instituting  a  process  which  does  not  exist  in 

described  shall  be  visited  afrainst  him,  no  mat-  the  law  now,  because  you  have  not  the  pro- 

ter  what  may  be  his  occupation  or  his  position  ceeding  of  indictment  in  cases  of  this  land, 

under  the  Government.  If  you  had,  then  why  assert  it  here?    If  you 

'^  I  really  think  the  honorable  Senator  is  have  the  remedy  which  this  section  provides, 

colouring  up  difficulties  that  are  not  fairly  sup-  why  re^nact  it  9    If  you  have  not,  then  you  do 

posable,  and  imputing  to  this  section  inten-  introduce  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred." 
tions  and  infiuences  which  are  not  only  totally       Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  *'  I  should 

foreign  from  it,  but  which  are  absolutely  im-  like  to  put  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  again 

possible  under  it."  the  question  just  put  to  him  by  the  Senator 

Mr.  McMillan :   ''  But  if  the  Senator  will  from  Minnesota,  because  the  answer  to  it  did 

allow  me  to  call  his  attention  to  the  section,  not  satisfy  me  what  his  real  opinion  was.    I 

an  officer  performing  any  of  the  acts  which  understand  the  Senator  from  Delaware  now 

would  come  within  the  provisions  of  it  might  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  criticism  npon  this 

without  any  intention  to  violate  law,  under  the  section  that  it  woiQd  condemn  the  officers  of 
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the  armj  for  yiolationB  of  law  where  they  had  partj  errs  with  knowledge  that  he  is  violating 
exeroised  their  discretion  and  had  exercised  it  law  ?  I  understand,  when  that  question  is  re- 
wrong,  that  he  does  not  claim  that  they  ought  peated,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  abandons 
to  be  convicted  and  punished  under  this  sec-  that  ground  and  desires  to  have  the  army  pnn- 
tion  unless  their  violation  of  law  was  kuowiug  isbed  at  itsperiL^* 

and  willful ;  that  it  would  require  the  seienter,  Mr.  McMillan :  "  The  Senator  says  that  a 
Now  I  wish  to  ask  him  again,  is  he  willing  to  soldier  of  the  army  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
put  that  into  the  section ;  to  say  *  whoever  States  are  both  bound  to  know  the  law,  and 
willfully  and  knowing  that  it  is  in  violation  that  they  are  both  in  the  same  position  with 
of  the  law  shall,'  etc.  ?  That  will  test  the  relation  to  thei^  obedience  to  it  The  Senator 
tiling.''  in  that  is  mistaken,  as  I  apprehend.  The  sol- 
Mr.  Bayard :  '*  Mr.  President,  I  hold  that  dier  as  a  soldier  is  under  obligation  to  his  sn- 
before  the  laws  of  the  United  States  a  soldier  perior  officer ;  he  is  bound  to  obey  him ;  and 
or  civilian  stands  precisely  on  the  same  level,  if  he  resists,  be  does  it  at  the  risk  of  punish- 
and  that  either  acts  at  his  peril ;  and  that  there  ment  by  a  court-martial.  He  can  not  act  from 
is  no  plea  of  any  kind  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  choice." 

or  mistake  of  the  law,  that  would  not  avail  a  Mr.  Blaine :  *'  He  may  be  shot." 
civilian  as  much  as  a  soldier,  or  a  soldier  as  Mr.  McMillan:  '*  He  may  be  shot,  as  is  su^- 
muoh  as  a  civilian,  or  that  would  avail  either  gested,  as  part  of  that  penalty.  The  citizen  is 
of  them  one  jot  or  one  tittle."  at  liberty  to  obey  the  law  or  refuse  to  obey  it 
Mr.  Hoar :  ^'  That  is  a  very  different  answer  without  incurring  any  penalty ;  and  he  has  but 
from  the  answer  which  the  Senator  from  Dela-  one  duty  that  is  single,  always  to  be  appre- 
ware  gave  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  just  bended — obedience  to  the  law." 
DOW."  Mr.  Bayard:  '^Mr.  President,  I  should  ex- 
Mr.  Bayard :  '*  Well,  Mr.  President,  the  hon-  press  my  astonishment,  if  it  were  not  rather 
orable  Senator  asked  me  for  my  answer;  I  gave  late,  at  what  I  hear.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
it.  If  he  desired  me  merely  to  make  the  same  nesota  now  says,  and  I  understand  him  to  say 
answer,  it  was  nnnecessary  to  ask.  I  have  not  it  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
tbe  notes  of  the  reporter.  I  think  the  Senator  sachusetts,  that  a  member  of  the  army  of  the 
from  Massachusetts,  however,  must  have  mis-  United  States  by  becoming  subject  to  the  rules 
understood  me."  and  articles  of  war  is  absolved  from  his  obe- 

Mr.  Hoar :   '*  Now,  if  the  Senator  will  par-  dience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

don  me,  the  difference  is  a  difference  of  sub-  Mr.  McMillan :  *'  No  such  assertion  as  that 

stance.    The  Senator  from  Minnesota  urged  was  made  by  me." 

upon  the  Senate  with  great  force  the  impro-  Mr.  Bayard :  **  Let  me  state  the  proposition, 

priety  of  selecting  one  branch,  those  of  our  I  will  state  the  Senator  as  I  heard  him,  as  I 

oitizens  engaged  in  one  department  of  public  comprehended  him ;  and  if  I  am  in  error,  I 

service,  and  not  merely  saying  that  this  or  that  shall  be  gladly  corrected,  for  I  have  no  other 

act  done  by  them  should  be  criminal,  but  say-  wish  than  to  understand  him  and  to  report  him 

inff  in  one  sweeping  clause  that  whenever  they  fairly.    He  states  that  a  soldier  is  subject  to 

did  as  an  army,  in  their  official  capacity,  an  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  that  his  law 

act  not  authorized  by  law  or  by  the  Oohstitn-  is  the  articles  of  war,  so  that  if  he  disobeys  any 

tion,  they  were  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  command  of  him  whom  by  the  articles  of  war 

imprisonment.    That  is,  it  does  not  say  a  spe-  he  is  called  upon  to  obey,  and  he  must  obey 

cific  act  shall  be  prohibited;  it  says  that  all  him  blindly,  he  may  be,  according  to  the  sug- 

acts  beyond  law  shall  be  punished  in  this  way.  gestion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine, 

Yon  can  not  find  another  instance  of  such  legis-  shot.    My  answer  is  this,  that  where  a  soldier 

lation  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion.  is  subject  to  the  articles  of  war,  the  articles 

^*  Now,  then,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  of  war  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 

says  yon  not  only  do  that,  but  you  do  it  to  that  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  because 

persons  who  are  obliged  to  act  at  their  peril,  lie  enlists  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

and  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  superior  on  pain  He  has  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  to  obey  the 

of  punishment,  and  who  may  do  the  act  having  laws  of  his  country,  and  superadded  to  those 

done  their  best  to  know  what  the  bounds  of  he  has  the  articles  of  war  that  compel  him  to 

their  legal  duties  are,  and  having  honestly  obedience  to  his  military  superior ;  but  if  his 

erred,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  military  superiors  give  him  an  order  wliid 

replied,  *  Why,  of  course  thesei^^,  the  guOty  transgresses  the  law  of  the  land,  and  if  undei 

knowledge,  is  essential  to  their  being  punished.'  that  order  he  commits  either  trespass  or  a  crime, 

It  was  the  reply  which  I  should  have  expected  both  he  and  the  man  who  gave  the  order  wUl 

from  the  legal  learning  and  the  candor  of  that  answer  as  criminals  or  transgressors  at  the  bar 

Senator.    Now  I  ask  him,  as  the  Senator  from  of  the  courts  of  the  country." 

Minnesota  did,  if  that  be  the  opinion  of  the  Mr.  McMillan :  ^'  Then,  if  the  Senator  will 

Senator  from  Delaware  as  to  what  is  just  and  allow  me  to  state  the  position  of  the  soldier, 

right  and  righteous,  are  you  willing  to  ex-  it  is  this :  Here  is  a  command  from  a  superior 

press  that  in  your  law,  and  to  say  that  this  officer  which  he  is  bound  to  obey  at  the  peril 

pnnithment  shall  only  be  inflicted  where  the  of  the  punishment  of  death  in  some  cases ;  he 
Vou  xviii. — 14    A 
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has  on  the  other  hand  the  oommand  of  the  langoage  of  the  laws  on  these  snbjects.    There 

civil  law,  wliich  pronounces  a  penalty  against  is  no  doabt  abont  that, 

him  if  he  does  the  act.    Now  which  is  he  to  *^  I  merely  reiterate  what  I  said  before,  that  I 

obey  f    There  he  is.    He  is  commanded  to  per-  regard  the  declaration  of  this  section  as  very 

form  an  act  which  may  be  essential  to  the  sal-  little  more  than  a  truism  which  I  am  not  pre- 

vation  of  the  country  or  some  of  its  interests,  pared  to  hear  denied.    The  assent  to  it  would 

He  is  to  determine  whether  he  will  incur  the  lead  us  to  an  agreement  with  the  House  and 

penalty  of  the  court-martial  or  the  penalty  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  without  delay.    I  pro- 

the  law,  and  he  is  to  decide  that  on  the  instant  pose  that  that  should  be  accomplished.    I  of- 

of  action,  without  any  opport9nity  of  examin-  fered  an  amendment  striking  from  the  propo- 

ing  the  law,  under  the  circumstances  not  within  sition  of  the  House  certain  Unguage  that  was 

his  reach.''  considered  objectionable  by  certain  gentlemen 

Mr.  Bayard :    '^  The  ultimate   question   is  in  the  Senate.     After  that  was  passed  the  na- 

whether  he  lives  under  a  government  of  laws  ked  proposition  was  this,  that  the  army  of  the 

or  not ;  because  if  his  militory  superior  orders  United  States  was  the  creature  of  the  Consti- 

him  to  do  an  act  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  it 

land,  then  he  is  guilty  who  executes  it,  and  he  should  not  be  used  except  in  accordance  with 

is  guilty  who  compels  its  execution ;  and  if  a  the  laws  of  its  being,  and  that  he  who  used  it 

soloier  were  shot  by  his  military  superior  be-  otherwise  than  the  law  and  the  Gonstitution 

cause  he  did  not  obey  an  order  which  would  permitted  should  be  answerable.    That  was  alL 

have  led  to  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  That  is  what  the  section  means.    To  that  I 

that  military  superior  himself  will  pay  the  can  express  no  dissent.    Whetiier  I  should 

penalty  of  murder  before  the  laws  of  the  coun-  originally  have  desired  to  have  a  reaffirmation 

try  for  doing  if  of  that  proposition  is  a  different  thing ;  but  the 

Mr.  McMulan :  *^  Would  that  bring  the  sol-  other  branch  of  Congress  have  seen  fit  to  affirm 

dier  back  to  life?''  it.    I  am  not  to  deny  it.    On  the  contrary,  I 

Mr.  Bayard :  "  Not  in  the  least.    The  soldier  give  it  my  hearty  assent;  and  the  question  is 

has  his  peril  for  the  mistaken  act  of  his  supe-  simply,  as  a  practical  measure,  wnether  we 

rior ;  and  the  superior  has  his  peril  in  meeting  shall  have  this  bone  of  contention  removed 

the  law  which  he  has  defied."  from  the  opinions  of  ^e  two  Houses^  or  wheth- 

Mr.  McMillan :  "  Then  the  Senator  will  ob-  er  we  shall  have  it  with  this  modification  in 

serve  the  importance  of  the  question  presented  such  manner  as  will  be  acceptable  to  all." 

here:  Will  you  insert  in  the  law  *  knowingly  Mr.  Christiancy,  of  Michigan,  said:  ^  What  I 

violate  the  provisions  of  this  section '  ?  WiU  wish  to  say  is,  that  all  this  controversy  about 

yon  express  the  scienter?    Will  you  require  the  liability  of  a  private  soldier  is  one  whioh 

that?    Or  will  you  permit  the  principle  to  ap-  does  not  arise  in  this  case,  and  the  discussion 

ply  that  from  the  very  performance  of  an  act  of  it  is  thrown  away.    If  there  is  anything 

in  violation  of  it  you  would  presume  the  un-  clear  under  this  bill,  it  is  that  it  does  apply  to 

lawful  intent,  when  the  unlawful  intent  might  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  most 

not  exist  in  fact,  because  the  law  does  presume  initiate  all  orders  to  the  military,  and  on  the 

from  acts  in  violation  of  law  an  intent  to  vio-  other  hand  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  private 

late  the  law  ?    Will  you  insert  in  this  section  soldier.    The  private  soldier  certainly  does  not 

that  which  will  expressly  prevent  any  such  employ  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  any 

construction  ? "  instance.    The  language  can  not  f^ply  to  him. 

Mr.  Bayard :  "  Well,  Mr.  President.  I  will  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  wholly  agree,  as 

follow  in  respect  of  this  law,  of  which  I  may  at  fMresent  advised,  for  I  have  not  carefblly 

say  I  am  not  the  draughtsman,  the  language  looked  into  this  matter,  with  the  Senator  from 

and  provision  of  general  laws  on  the  same  sub-  Ohio  (Mr.  Matthews\  who  holds  that  the  sec- 

ject  that  have  been  on  the  statute-book  for  tion  as  it  now  stanas  would  apply  to  nobody 

many  years,  and  here  I  have  them  before  me.  but  the  President  of  the  United  States.    I  think 

I  have  read  one ;  I  can  read  other  sections ;  all  there  is  great  room  for  holding  that  it  would 

of  them  simply  declare  that  the  violation  of  the  apply  to  any  officer  in  command  of  a  post,  or 

act  in  question  shall  be  followed  by  punish-  in  conmiand  of  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  men. 

ment.    That  is  all  that  is  declared  here."  The  language  is,  *fh)m  and  after  the  passage 

Mr.  McMillan :  ''  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawftil  to  employ  any 

give  construction  to  all  the  acts  that  are  upon  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  a  posse 

the  statute-book.    I  only  have  to  reply  to  the  comitatus,'  etc.    I  think  there  is  great  room 

Senator  thus :  We  are  called  upon  now  to  en-  for  contending  that  the  particular  officer  in 

act  a  statute ;  and  if  we  do  so,  we  ought  to  command  of  a  detachment  might  render  him- 

insert  the  safeguards  in  it  which  should  be  in-  self  liable  under  that  language." 

serted.    If  there  are  statutes  in  existence  which  Mr.  Oonkling,  of  New  i  ork,  said :  "  Would  it 

do  not  contain  them,  they  should  be  immedi-  not  include  also  a  marshal,  for  example,  wha 

ately  repealed  or  amended."  summoned'hany  part  of  the  army,  that  is,  of  the 

Mr.  Bayard :  "  The  Senator  will  find  himself  enlisted  men  in  tiie  army,  to  act  as  posse  ?  " 

very  busy  in  repealing  acts,  because  the  Ian-  Mr.  Christiancy :  "  It  is  barely  possible  that 

guage  of  this  present  section  is  the  general  it  might;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  command  ot 
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the  mllitarj  officer  most  be  given  before  tbe  *'  It  is  designed,  I  tbink  I  may  say — and  if 

soldiers  can  be  used,  it  is  possible  it  migbt  not.  tbat  be  not  parliamentary  because  impating 

Upon  that  I  should  not  like  now  to  give  a  posi-  motive,  I  will  say  adapted — to  make  ^ose 

tive  opinion."  who  vote  for  it  put  a  cognovit  on  the  record, 

Mr.  Oonkling:  **Is  even  that  true?    Is  it  to  make  them  plead  in  substance  that  things 

true  that  the  command  of  an  officer  is  neces-  have  been  done  m  derogation  of  this  principle, 

sary  to  justify  or  require  citizens,  although  that  they  so  admit  that  they  regret  it,  and  that 

they  may  be  soldiers,  when  summoned  by  t£e  they  affirm  by  their  votes  that  the  time  has 

proper  officer,  the  marshal  for  example,  to  act  come  when  a  disapproval  ought  to  be  re- 

as  a  posse  comitatus  ?    I  think  the  very  reverse  corded. 

was  neld  in  the  Philadelphia  cases ;  the  very  ^*  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  some- 
reverse  has  been  held  in  England  continually  where,  at  some  time,  some  man  in  the  army — 
since  ywj  long  before  the  Senator  or  I  knew  and  I  suppose  every  unit  is  a  part  of  the  army 
much  about  judicial  proceedings."  — has  not  done  that  which  I  wish  he  had  not 

Mr.  Ohristiancy:  ^^The  Senator  may  be  en-  done.  I  will  not  stop  to  deny,  or  inquire 
tirely  right  upon  that.  That  is  a  point  which  whether  I  could  truly  deny,  that  any  part  of 
I  had  not  brought  my  mind  to  consider  at  all,  the  army  has  recently  done  that  which  is  rep- 
and  therefore  I  leave  that  to  binL  But  I  wish  rehensible.  To  vote  for  the  provision  now 
to  say  something  more  upon  the  injustice  of  would,  however,  imply  that  some  special  occa- 
applying  this  law  fixing  severe  penalties  to  sub-  sion  in  this  regard  has  arisen,  or  that  there  is 
orainate  officers.  It  does  not  apply,  as  I  have  something  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
said,  to  privates,  but  to  subordinate  officers.  Government  alarming  in  this  respect.  I  shal] 
Here  is  an  officer  in  command  of  twenty  men.  not  be  suspected,  Mr.  President,  of  being  too 
Say  he  is  a  second  lieutenant,  if  you  please,  partial  to  the  present  national  Administration. 
He  receives  an  order  which  has  come  down  1  am  not  cremted  with  friendship  for  it ;  in- 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  deed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  credit  for  a 
ordinary  routine,  through  all  his  superior  of*  wish  tojudge  it  impartially  or  justly.  I  may  be 
fioers.  It  is  regular  on  its  face.  He  is  placed  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  the  present  Ad- 
then  in  a  position,  according  to  the  Senator  ministration — and  I  speak  of  both  its  head  and 
from  Delaware,  that  on  one  side  if  he  refuses  of  all  its  components — ^has  never  to  my  knowl- 
to  obey  that  order  he  is  liable  to  court-martial  edge  given  evidence  of  any  intention  so  nnob- 
and  to  severe  penalties,  even  to  the  loss  of  life ;  servant  of  the  improper  use  of  the  army  as  to 
on  the  other,  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  demand  from  any  Senator  a  penal  statute  by 
right,  he  may  be  eaually  liable  under  this  act  way  of  menace.  If  the  head  of  any  adminis- 
for  having  obeyed  the  order.  There  is  no  jus-  tration  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times  has  so 
tice  in  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  whatever  conducted  himself  as  to  avoid  reasonable  sus- 
logic  there  m^y  be  in  it ;  and  the  common  picion  of  his  intention  to  do  that  which  this 
sense  of  mankind  must  condemn  it."  section  denounces,  I  think  I  may  say  the  head 

The  Presiding  Officer :  ^*  The  question  is  on  of  the  present  Administration  has  so  conducted 

the  amendment  of  the  Oommittee  on  Appro-  himself ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  willing  to  vote 

priations  to  strike  out  the  section  as  amended."  even  for  truisms,  if  they  be  such,  which  seem 

Mr.  Oonkling :    '^  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  to  imply  that  the  recent  past,  or  the  present, 

example,  pecfuliar  perhaps,  but  not  solitary,  or  the  visible  future  have  in  them  that  which 

of  a  question  being  presented  the  answer  to  summons  Congress  to  its  feet  to  invent  new 

which  might  be  understood  as  affirming  or  de-  and  heavier  denunciations  or  penalties  against 

nying  the  truth  of  the  statement  made,  and  in  those  who  attempt  to  trample  the  Constitution 

whicn  that  snppotttion  would  be  erroneous  as  and  the  laws  under  foot  by  the  employment  of 

reflecting  the  intention  of  those  giving  the  military  force. 

vote.    To  state  myself  more  clearly,  I  wul  say  *^  I  hope,  Mr.  President^  that  no  Chief  Ma> 

that  I  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to  affirm  dis-  gistrate,  no  commander  of  the  army  and  navy, 

belief  in  or  disrespect  for  the  import  of  this  will  ever  be  so  perverted  as  to  take  it  into  his 

section.    As  it  is  amended,  dthough  I  think  head  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  either  arm 

the  verbiage  might  be  improved   by  other  of  the  service  except  as  the  Constitution  and 

changes,  on  an  appropriate  biU,  at  the  proper  laws  permit.    When  any  Chief  Magistrate  ever 

timcL  in  a  proper  manner,  implying  as  it  then  does  take  that  in  his  head,  if  at  that  time  I 

would  nothing  beyond  its  terms.  I  should  vote  have  any  position  of  power  or  responsibility,  I 

tor  it.    I  can  not  conceive  that  the  army  or  any  will  surely  vote  to  chastise  such  an  intention 

other  instrumentality  or  representative  of  law  if  executed  by  an  act ;  but  I  do  not  feel  bound, 

and  order  should  ever  in  any  contingency  be  in  the  absence  of  any  summons  in  this  regard, 

employed  except  in  observance  and  obedience  to  put  on  the  statute-book  such  a  denunoia- 

of  constitutional  and  statutory  authority ;  and  tion." 

yet  I  can  not  read  this  lan^^uage,  I  can  not  hear  The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  Secretarv  will 

my  name  called  propoundmg  to  me  the  ques-  call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to  strike  out." 

tion  how  I  vote  upon  it,  without  remembering  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 

and  appreciating  the  implication,  I  might  say  the  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

the  imputation,  intended  by  it.  Txas— Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 
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Brace,  Bumside,  Cameron  of  WisconeiD,  Christian-    cnrred  ia  and  a  committee  of  conference  re* 

bed. 
committee  of  conference  was  appointed 


Brace,  Bmnside,  Cameron  of  WiseoneiD,  Christian-  cnrred  i 

oy,  Conkling,  flamlin.  Hoar,  Howe,  Jones  of  Ne-  qoested. 

vada,  Kellogfrt  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Oglesbjr,  Bollins,  ^   a 
Saunders,  Wadleigh,  and  Windom-21.  *i.    o 


Nats — Messrs.  ArmstroDi 
ard,  Beck,  Butler,  Cockrell 

Gordon,  Qrover,  Hereford,  **..*,  ^u|^..«»,  www^»  «.  uikju  av -,       ttiuj  roivrtsuuo  tu  i/iio  iiruvi»iuiu»  ui 

Florida,  Keraan,  Lamar,  ilcOreery,  Maxev,  Mem-  the  bill  inserted  by  tlie  Honse  prohibiting  the 

mon,  rlumo,  Bansom,  Sareent,  Teller,  Voorhees,  „^^  ^i?i.u^      ^     -lu«  i.  •          *,•       on   o       *. 

Walface,  Whyte,  and  Withe^k  ^^^^.o^  the  wmy,  which  is  section  29,  Senators 

Absxnt— Messrs.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Chaf-  will  remember  that  it  was  amended  m  the  Sen- 
fee,  Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Davis  of  West  Vir-  ate  SO  as  to  strike  oat  in  lines  8  and  4  the 
«nia,  Dawes,  Dennis,  Dorsey.  Edmunds,  Ferry,  words  *  under  the  pretext  or ' :  in  the  sixth  line 
Garland,  Earns,  Johnston  Kirkwood,  McDonald,  ^^  ^  i  expressly '  was  stricken  out ;  and  in 
McMillan,  McPberson,  Matthews,  Morgan,  Paddock,  ^x/  .Z  f*  V  "«» ^^'^^^^ '^w*,  '^v^^ 
Patterson,  Randolph,  Saulsbuiy,  Sharon,  Spencer,  ^^  seventh  line  the  words  *  the  Constitution 
and  Thurman— 26.  or  by '  were  inserted,  so  as  to  read  '  by  the 

__     _     ...      __,         ., rm.    o          t.  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress,*  and  the 

The  Presiding  Officer :      The  Senate  has  re-  penalty  was  stricken  from  the  bill.    We  found 

fused  to  strike  out  the  section."  considerable  difficulty  in  agreeiug  upon  thia 

Mr.  Blaine :  "  I  move  to  Mnend  section  29  section,  but  the  modification  which  the  Senate 

of  the  bill  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  had  made  in  it  made  it  possible  to  come  to  an 

*  section    in  Ime  9 ;  that  is,  I  move  to  strike  nnderstanding.    I  should  like  to  say  here  that 

out  the  following  words :  it  is  my  firm  Judgment,  after  the  experience  of 

And  any  person  willfully  and  knowmgly  violat-  the  last  forty-eirfit  hours,  that  unless  the  Sen- 

'  u?l?'*o/*rmUdemeanor'tnTo^                   th wTof  **®  ^^  °^®  ^^®  ^^^  "^l  ^^'  **^®  committee 

fhill^be  puShheTby°flne*Sot  exMedlI^'$10,000ror  ^  *^?  modification  which  it  made  in  that  aeo- 

imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  tion,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 

such  fine  and  imprisonment."  oome  to  any  agreement  on  the  Army  bill  with 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  question  is  on  ^^®  ^^?!?^  .?^"*®  ^^oi^  in  controveiy.    I 

the  amendment  moved  by  the  Senator  from  «f  ^^^isfied  it  never  would  have  been  stncken 

^^QQ )«  from  the  bill.    As  it  now  stands,  the  Honse 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows :  ^^^^^  ^^^^  *J*^  Y?''^«  *  under  the  pretext  or ' 

^        „           .„.         .   ,,         ^,  .       T>    Lx.  should  go  out,  which  we  contended  were  in 

Ybab — Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blame,  Booth,  av^^^^JL^  ^#  r««fl«^«.:^«  ««.^.»  ♦v.^  .^—4.  ^a^x^ 

Bruce,  Burnside,  Cameron   of  Wisconsin    Chrisi  ^^  nature  of  a  reflection  upon  the  past  admm- 

tUnoy  J3onklinff,  Ferry,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  In-  istration  of  the  Government,  and  we  could  not 

Salli«,  Kellogg,  Mitchell.  Morrill.  Oglesby,  Plumb,  consent  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  refleo- 

lollins,  ^argent,  Saunders,  Teller,  Wadleigh,  aiid  tion,  and  which  was  entirely  useless  for  any 

NATiTiuisrs.  Armstrong,  Bailey^  Bamum,  Bay-  ej^^^^.^JT"^  .'^^"^^  "^"^^^^  "f  ,^%  Jfl 

ard,  Beck.  Butler,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Eustis,  Gordon,  W®  satisfied  tiiem  by  our  argument  that  that 

Grover,  Hereford,  Hill,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kernan,  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  was  stricken  out. 

Lamar, McCreeiT, Maxey, Merrimon, Ransom, Voor-  **  With  reference  to  the  word  'expressly* 

hees,  Wallace,  Whyte,  and  Withers— 24.     ^    ^^  ^  we  restored  it  and  allowed  it  to  go  in,  so  that 

iJt^Z>7^:^:^i.''T^^il^^^^i'1^^^.  »ow  the  employment  of  snoh  for«  moBt  U 

ginia,  Dawes,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eaton,  Edmunds,  ©^ressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by 

Garland.  Harris,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kirk-  act  of  Ck)ngress,  they  assenting  that  the  wordf 

wood,  McDonald,  McMillan,  McPherson,  Matthews,  *  the  Constitution  or  by '  before  the  words  '  act 

Morgan,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Randolph,  Saulsbury,  of  Congress '  might  remain  in,  so  that  if  the 

Sharon,  Spencer,  and  Thurman-27.  ^^^^^  ^^ses  undir  either  the  Constitution  or 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  the  laws  it  may  be  exercised,  and  the  £xeo« 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en-  utive  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  pro* 

grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time.  hibition  of  Congress  to  act  where  the  ConsU- 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  tution  requires  him  to  act ;  and  the  embarrass- 
ments would  not  have  the  effect  of  restraining 

In  the  House,  on  June  10th,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  the  action  of  an  upright  and  energetic  Exec- 
New  York,  said :  '*  I  ask  unanimous  consent  utive,  but  still  might  raise  a  question  whio^ 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  be  would  desire  to  avoid  if  possible.  The  pen- 
R.  No.  4867)  making  appropriations  for  the  alty  remains  in  the  section  as  agreed  upon,  ex- 
support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  oept  that  we  procured  that  the  word  *  will- 
June  80,  1879,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  fully '  should  be  pnt  in  before  the  word  •vio- 
bill  has  been  returned  from  the  Senate  with  lating';  so  that  it  reads : 
sundry  amendments,  and  I  desire  to  move  that  And  any  person  willfully  violatinj^  the  provisions 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  be  non-con-  o^  this  section  shall  be  deemed  gmlty  of  a  miade- 
ourred  in  and  a  committee  of  conference  asked  ™«*do'"* 
for."  "  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  report  of  Uie 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  two  thirds  voting  committee  of  conference,  with  the  exception 

in  the  affirmative.  of  some  minor  matters  which  are  settled  in 

The  rules  were  accordingly  suspended,  and  accordance  with  the  general  principles  which 

the  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  non-con-  I  have  stated." 
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The  report  was  oooonrred  in.  to  a  Joint  committee.  Upon  that  joint  commit- 
In  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hewitt,  tee  there  are  to  be  five  members  of  the  House 
of  New  York,  said :  *'  When  the  conference  and  three  of  the  Senate.  Thej  are  also  em- 
comraittee  upon  this  bill  met,  thej  found  them-  powered  to  sit  during  the  recess,  take  testi- 
selves  in  opposition,  in  absolute  antagonism,  inony,  and  mature  a  proper  report  and  scheme 
upon  three  points :  First,  the  number  of  men  of  of  transfer,  if  they  shall  conclude  that  it  ought 
which  the  army  was  to  be  composed ;  secondly,  to  be  made. 

the  question  of  the  immediate  reorganization  **  But  these  are  all  minor  points  and  insignifi- 
of  the  army ;  and  third,  the  transfer  of  the  In-  cant  questions  compared  with  the  great  prin- 
dian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  to  the  War  De-  ciple  which  was  incorporated  by  the  House  in 
partment.  the  bill  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  army  in 
**  Now,  the  preponderance  of  votes  in  the  time  of  peace.  The  Senate  bad  already  con- 
Senate  had  been  so  great  upon  these  three  ceded  what  they  called  and  what  we  might  ac- 
points  as  to  be  almost  overwhelming,  while  cept  as  the  principle ;  bat  they  had  stricken  out 
the  mf^ority  in  the  House  on  those  three  the  penalty,  and  had  stricken  out  the  word 
points  was  very  narrow,  running  in  one  case  *  expressly,'  so  that  the  army  might  be  used  in 
down  to  four  votes.  We  were  confronted  then  all  cases  where  implied  authority  might  be  in- 
with  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  on  ferred.  The  House  committee  planted  them- 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Houses  on  these  selves  firmly  upou  the  doctrine  that,  rather  than 
points.  The  failure  of  the  bill  would  not  have  yield  this  fundamental  principle,  for  which  for 
reduced  the  army,  for  the  army  exists  now  by  three  years  this  House  had  struggled,  they 
law  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men.  would  allow  the  bill  to  fail,  notwithstanding 
A  failure  of  the  bill  would  therefore  have  the  reforms  which  we  had  secured ;  regarding 
practically  made  it  possible  to  have  an  in-  these  reforms  as  of  but  little  consequence  along- 
orease  of  the  army.  Neither  would  the  fail-  side  the  great  principle  that  the  army  of  the 
nre  of  the  bill  have  secured  any  reorganiza-  United  States  in  time  of  peace  should  be  under 
tion.  Neither  would  it  have  transferred  the  the  control  of  Congress  and  obedient  to  its  laws. 
Indian  Bureau  from  one  Department  to  the  After  a  long  and  protracted  negotiation,  the 
other.  Therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  Senate  committee  have  conceded  that  princi- 
gained  by  its  failure,  and  there  was  much  to  pie  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  including  the 
be  lost  in  the  necessity  for  an  extra  session,  penalty  which  the  Senate  had  stricken  out  We 
and  the  postponement  of  the  reforms  which  bring  you  back,  therefore,  a  report  with  the 
we  saw  our  way  clear  to  secure.  alteration  of  a  single  word,  which  the  lawyers 
*'  The  question  was  this :  how,  by  a  conces-  assure  me  is  proper  to  be  made,  restoring  to  this 
sion  of  the  points  upon  which  the  Senate  were  bill  the  principle  for  which  we  have  contended 
nnwilUng  to  yield,  we  might  secure  the  other  so  long,  and  which  is  so  vital  to  secure  the 
reforms  for  which  we  had  contended  and  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  were  contained  in  our  bill.  We  there-  *'I  will  read  the  section  as  it  now  stands: 
fore  yielded  the  number  of  men,  and  they  stand  Prom  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shsU  not 
in  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  at  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  United  States  as  a  posse  oomitatas,  or  otherwise, 

"On the qo^tion o^reorgamzation  we  yield-  ^^.^^'^"S.XlTSSu^L'SS.^lirreSp'llJ)^^ 
ed  the  immediate  attempt  to  reorganize  the  ment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authoriied  by 
army,  bat  we  procured  in  lieu  thereof  a  joint  the  Constitution  or  by  act  of  OoDffress;  and  no  mon- 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  to  be  ey  appropriated  by  tms  act  shall  be  used  to  par  any 
composed  of  five  members  of  the  House  and  of  the  expenses  inoumdm  the  employment  of  any 
♦I  ™  ^^^x.^.^  ^p  ♦!**  Q^^^*^  ♦i.«o  oA/ir.*:^^  troops  m  violation  of  this  jection ;  and  any  person 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  thus  secunng  wiUfully  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
the  control  of  the  committee  to  tne  House,  he  deemed  ffuiity  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  convio- 
And  in  order  that  the  army  might  not  be  in-  tion  tbereo^sbaU  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
creased  in  anv  direction  pending  the  considera-  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
tion  of  this  question  by  the  joint  committee,  ^^  ^7  ^^'^^  »"°^  *°«  *"^  imprisonment, 
we  procured  the  further  stipulation  that,  pend-  ^*  Thus  have  we  this  day  secured  to  the  peo- 
ing  the  action  of  the  committee  and  pending  pie  of  this  country  the  same  great  protection 
the  action  of  Ck)ngress  upon  it,  there  should  be  against  a  standing  army  which  cost  a  struggle 
no  promotion  in  any  staff  corps  or  department  of  two  hundred  years  for  the  Gommons  of  £ng- 
and  no  appointment  whatever  to  vacancies  ex-  land  to  secure  for  the  British  people.  I  move 
cept  in  grades  in  the  line  below  that  of  captain,  the  previous  question." 
in  order  that  the  company  organizations  might  The  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were — 
not  suffer.  This,  therefore,  arrests  the  army  yeas  154,  nays  68,  not  voting  79. 
where  it  is,  and  it  must  stay  there  as  in  the  The  session  of  Oongress  was  closed  by  ad- 
jaws  of  a  vise  until  by  the  joint  action  of  journment  on  June  20th. 
the  two  Houses  a  scheme  of  reorganization  is  OONNEOTIOUT.  The  Legislature  of  this 
agreed  to,  and  in  devising  this  scheme  the  pre-  State  met  for  its  regular  session  of  1878  on 
ponderance  of  power  is  secured  to  the  House,  the  9th  of  January.    Senate^  Hoyt,  Republi- 

**  Lastly,  as  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  we  have  can,  was  elected   President  pro  tempore  in 

provided  for  a  reference  of  that  question  also  competition  with  Oaleb  B.  Bowers,  Democrat, 
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by  a  vote  of  11  to  7.    In  the  Hoase  of  Repre-  the  matter,  and  ohose  Mr.  Hills  hy  a  vote  of 

sentativea,  Gharles  H.  BrUooe,  Republican,  was  181  to  104. 

elected  Speaker  over  James  Ghdlagher,  Demo-  On  the  opening  day  of  the  session  Governor 
crat,  by  a  vote  of  188  to  98.  Upon  the  meet-  Hnbbard  personally  delivered  his  annual  mea- 
ing  of  the  Senate,  the  seat  from  the  First  Dis-  sage  to  the  Legislature  on  tbe  affairs  of  the 
trict  was  given  to  George  G.  Sumner,  Democrat,  State.  Among  other  matters  of  public  inter- 
on  the  cei*tificate  of  election  given  to  him  by  est,  he  calls  attention  to  serious  evils  in  the 
the  Board  of  Canvassers;  bat  it  was  contested  working  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  depart- 
by  John  R.  HiUs,  Republican,  cm  the  ground  ments  of  the  State  as  follows : 
that  there  had  been  no  choice.  The  manner  There  seems  to  be  a  radical  vice  in  our  preseDt 
in  which  this  contest  was  settled  at  the  first  methods  of  enactiog  lawK.  The  first  half  of  each 
morning's  session  seems  worthy  of  notice,  session,  owing,  I  must  think^  to  unnecessary  and 
After  the  roll  had  been  called,  the  Secretary  voluntary  delays,  is  subsuntially  wasted,  and  its 
^f  a^^^^  ^^  ^i.«:..«»»..  i^^*^  ♦!>«  a»««f^JL  real  work  crowded  into  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
Of  State,  as  chairman,  invited  the  Senators  ^ften  into  the  hist  two  or  three  days,  or,  stUl  worse! 
elected  from  the  odd  districts  to  come  forward  forced  into  the  last  two  or  three  hours,  under  a  total 
and  be  sworn  into  office ;  when  one  of  the  suspension  of  rules  at  the  very  time  when  the  rigor 
Senators  read  a  protest  signed  by  himself  and  of  th«  ruleais  most  needed.  For  example:  Th«  last 
eight  other  Senators,  "objecting  to  the  ad-  -^«8«mhly--and  I  select  that  body  not  because  it  U 
«»?^:«*^-:«  ^c  *!.  Jlx.  *  ''m  I  /^  in  *  sinner  above  all  its  fellows,  but  because  the  in- 
mmistermg  of  the  oath  of  office  to  George  G.  stance  Is  recent- was  in  session  for  three  montha, 
Sumner  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  the  having  )>assed  818  acts.  Of  these,  one  only,  and 
First  District,  for  these  reasons:  that  at  the  ^hat  of  inconsiderable  importance,  was  passed  in 
election   held   November  7,  1877,  both    Mr.  the  Am  three  weeks;  twenty-nine  in  the  first  six; 

Sumner  and  Mr.  HiUs  received  an'  equality  of  l^^r^VtVis'^l^Jj^S^^^^^^^^             V'jr^iiS^S 

votes ;  that  Mr.  Sumner  was  not  elected  for  and  passed  through  both  Houses  on  the  same  day, 

the  said  district ;  and  that  it  becomes  the  daty  without  reference  or  printing,  and  some  in  the  aama 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  designate  ^^^-    The  number  of  bills  the  present  Ezecntiva 

by  ballot  which  of  the  swd  candidates  shaU  be  5"iw  ^f  Iwt?^  X^s '  uSder^'he^preesSM^^ 

declared  to  be  elected."    The  Chairman  ruled  multitude  of  other  duties,' was  fifty-nine,  and  by  far 

^*  that  he  could  not  receive  the  paper  until  the  the  creater  part  of  them  the  most  important— and. 

Senate  was  organized."    On  the  same  ground,  1  add  also,  the  most  imperfect — bills  of  the  aession. 

he  refused  to  entertain  the  motion  offered  by  1 1**  °o*  n?«4  ^  ^^  ^^^  anyUiing  like  scrutiny  or 

another  Senator,  "that  aU  the  8em.tors  be  rie^'TS^h^lTurtrf.rutrVT.'l^a^ 

sworn,  except  the  Senator  from  the  First  Dis-  i,as  been  the  custom  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  in  ad- 

trict.'*    Mr.  Sumner  was  therefore  sworn  in  vance  a  positive  day  of  adjournment,  and  of  the 

and  seated.     As  soon  as  the  Senate  was  or-  Executive  to  accommodate  himself  to  this  oastom« 

ganized,  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Canvass  ^7  ^'^'^Z  »°i\o"  ^^ov^  aU  the  bills  thus  thrown  upon 

^f  V/^f/>a    or.na;o44««»  #x/  *«r«  -D^^^-ku^^-^.  -..J  "im  beforc  tlie  day  so  fixed.    1  shall  hereafter  re- 

of  Votes,  consisting  of  two  Republicans  and  ^^rd  the  custom  aa  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 

one  Democrat,  presented  a  report  on  the  First  m  the  observance. 

District,  signed  by  the  two  Republican  mem-  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil.    A  public  statute 

bers,  finding  a  tie  in  the  votes  for  John  R  ^^  ^^^  3^<^^®  requires,  or  rather  until  the  laat  session 

Hills  and  George  G.  Sumner,  and  recommend-  li  iJiti^^^^S?  hi^^^l-nbH ^l w"i^!lJ^° or 

tw*^  4-v.^  ^A^^4.iJr^  ^4r  »  «^    1  \»          i»      •       ^t.  fts  passed  should  be  engrosited  without  erasure  or 

ing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  referring  the  interlineation,  be  examfncd  by  the  Joint  standing 

choice  to  the  House  of  Representatives.     Tbe  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills,  and,  if  found  cor- 

Democratic  member  of  the  Committee   dis-  rect,  be  presented  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 

sented,  on  the  grouiid  that  Mr.  Sumner  hav-  ^^°  Houses  to  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  their  re- 

ing  been  seated  already,  the  matter  was  too  ^^vT  ?hTsTtkS«' ^'jMri/dtn'ISSf  'll  b£ 

far  advanced  to  be  dealt  with  m  so  summary  not  been  observed  by  a  single  Legislature  smce  ito 

a  manner.     He  submitted  a  minority  report,  passage.    The  earlier  bills  of  the  session  have  usu- 

referring  the  matter  to  a  joint  select  committee  «^^y  been  engrossed ;  the  later,   and  by  far  the 

to  be  raised.    In  the  debate  which  ensued  Mr.  ^^^«^^  5»rt»  H^«  *'*??u^'®^l  «nder  annual  reaolu- 

Sumner  took  part,  and  spoke  at  some  length  rt:?SteTa:rft  ^tstV^d^C^tTd'^  tt 

maintaining  his  right  to  occupy  his  seat  until  Governor,  not  only  without  engrossment,  but  with- 

the  question  should  be  decided  on  the  result  of  out  the  inspection  of  any  examining  committee, 

a  regular  examination  of  the  facts  bearing  on  sometimes  in  pencil,  often  disfigured  by  erasures 

the  case,  and  not  of  a  ballot  taken  by  the  andinterliueations  in dijerent  handwritings^  1^^^^ 

»«<.». K^.J  ^^  *u^  T^ o                  XL    "^  With  amending  tags  and  nders  not  identified  by  the 

members  of  the  Lower  House  on  the  mere  Bignatures  of  fteaerks  nor  attached  to  the  file,  and 
assumption  that  there  was  a  tie  in  the  vote,  endorsed  with  clerical  entries,  sometimes  erroneous, 
without  ascertaining  from  the  investigation  of  Aud  sometimes  difficult  to  decipher,  and,  when  de- 
facts  whether  there  had  really  been  a  tie  or  of  Peered,  impossible  to  comprehend.    This  prao- 

not;  as  he  was  snre  there  had  not  been,  hav-  Tii:t"^rZ::.^:XZt%n^i^.T^l 

mg  proofs  m  his  hand  that  he  had  received  entriesof  having  passed  both  Houses,  and  the  attea- 

more  votes  than  Mr.  Hills.     Amotion  to  re-  tationof  the  pressing  officer  of  each,  was  presented 

fer  the  whole  matter  to  a  joint  committee  was  *o  the  Governor  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  ap- 

lost  by  a  standing  vote  of  7  to  10;  and  the  PPJ®^  by  him,  and  is  published  by  the  Secretaiy 

mo^'/vt^ViT  .ATvr^wf  ,«^«fl  ♦i.A-  <.Ar^^4^^A     rru^  XI       ^  of  State  among  the  laws  of  the  State,  wh«n,  in  fiact, 

raa^nty  report  was  then  adopted.    The  House  the  bill  never  passed  the  Assembly. 

of  Representatives  took  immediate  action  on  a  public  statute  was  enacted  by  the  kat  Assembly 
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proiiding  that  herotfter  all  Mta  and  resolatioiis,  not  have  just  oanae  for  lorvivin^  iu  aecond  tenn.  The 
eogroaaea  during  the  aeaaion,  maj  be  signed  and  preeent  delays  are  disoooraginff  to  elienta,  discredit- 
approved  without  engrossment,  and  be  examined  able  to  the  profession,  and  Hurtful  to  justice  by 
and  engrossed  after  acyoumment.  Under  this  act  needless  expecse,  often  bj  the  death  of  parties  and 
no  less  than  175  bills  of  the  last  session  were  enact-  witnesses,  and  always  by  their  failing  reoolleotion 
ed  into  laws  without  being  engrossed,  and  without  of  facts. 

having  been  examined  at  all  by  the  Engrossing  „        .  ^      i        *  xv             •*  u       *y      t*  ^\. 
Committee.    I  recommend  the  total  repeal  of  thU  He  points  also  at  the  manifold  evils  of  the 
aot.    I  also  advise  the  passage  of  a  stotute  provid-  system  of  legal  procedure  and  plan  of  rerae- 
ing  that  the  Legislature  shall,  at  each  session,  after  dies,  on  account  of  its  intricacy  and  artificial- 
having  disposea  of  the  business  of  the  session,  ex-  ^ess,  forming  a  fruitful  source  of  impedimento 
fTno?l^'t!^t£rrl?eni^^^^^  to^e  pT^  administration  of  JnsuT^s  a 
and  that  after  said  provisional  acyoumment,  no  step  toward  curmg  these  evils  ne  makes  the 
business  whatever  be  entertained  except  the  recon-  following  recommendation : 
sideration  of  such  bills  as  the  Governor  may  return  _                   j^v*              ssv       sj**i. 
without  approval,  or  such  other  matter  as  he  shall,  ^J  recommend  that  a  oommisaion  be  raised  to  take 
by  spediJ  oommJnication,  lay  before  the  Assembly!  ^^  n»*?«r  »n^  consideration,  and,  if  they  shall  think 
I  prSthese  recommendatiois  with  urgency  in  the  Jf  expedient,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  a  bill 
interest  ofbetter  methods  oflegislation,  and  because  ^of  <^»>e  simplification  of  our  svstem  of  legal  pro- 
I  had,  hi  more  than  one  instance,  serious  cause  to  ©edure,  and  for  the  more  speedy  administration  of 
regret  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  approval  of  bills  Justice. 

wfiioh  were  huddled  upon  me  in  the  last  hours  of  He  calls  the  system  of  probate  courts  in 

the  session.                                .     .   .  Connecticut  radically  drfectite^  and  urges  the 

With  reference  to  the  judicial  department  Legislature  to  correct  it,  saying : 

the  Governor  says :  Our  probate  districU,  originally  limited  to  conn- 

The  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  ties,  have  been  one  after  another  divided  and  sub- 
State  are  crying  and  scandalous.  It  is  safe  to  say  divided,  until  they  are  now  112  in  number,  and  a 
that  in  our  larger  counties  trials  in  the  Superior  large  part  of  the  towns — some  of  them  with  little 
Court  are  not  reached  in  less  than  two  vears.  Our  more  than  one  hundred  voters — ^have  become  se^a- 
Bill  of  Bights  provides  that  justice  shall  be  admin-  rate  districts.    The  reeult  is,  that  probate  adminis- 


which  often  amount  to  a  denial.    The  judicial  force  kept  on  wheels,  shifting  fVom  house  to  house  and 

of  the  State  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  clear  the  store  to  store  with  each  election  of  judgea ;  exposed 

dockets  of  the  courts  with  dispatch,  and,  if  business  to  loss,  mutilation,  and  fire,  and,  in  tne  necesasry 

were  only  furnished  by  parties  and  counsel,  more  absence  of  the  judge  at  his  daily  business,  to  fraudu- 

than  sufficient.    Of  this  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  lent  alteration.    How  senselens  and  hurtful  this  s.tb- 

The  number  of  judges  in  Bnj^land  and  Wales  (petty  tern  is  must  be  evident,  when  one  considers  that  all 

courts  not  included),  ezercismg  law,  chancery,  pro-  the  proper^  of  the  State  passes  and  repasses  every 

bate,  admiralty,  divorce,  and  bankruptcy  jurisdio-  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  under  the  administration 


Superior  Courts,  and  Common  Pleas,  and  one  hun-  subtile  and  difficult  legal  questions  are  involved  in 
dred  and  twelve  judges  of  probate.  The  difficulty  their  abjudications ;  and  that  an  error  necessitates 
ia  this :  The  judges  find  it  an  ungracious  task  to  for  its  correction  long  and  expensive  proceedings  in 
goad  counsel  up  to  their  work ;  perhaps  they  are  appeal,  a  retrial  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  often  re- 
without  the  power  to  do  it ;  and  so  causes  on  the  visory  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  my 
docket  come  forward  and  fall  bsck  for  want  of  prep-  judgment,  there  should  be  but  one  Probate  Court  in 
aration,  for  private  convenience,  and  for  the  most  a  coun^,  with  circuits  if  required.  It  should  have  - 
frivolous  reasons.  There  were  pending  in  the  Supe-  power  to  finally  determine  (with  a  jury  when  neces- 
rior  Court,  Common  Pleas,  and  District  Court,  at  sarv)  all  questions  of  fact,  subject  onlv  on  errors 
the  opening  of  the  last  fall  terms,  4,348  civil  causes,  of  law  to  the  reviMory  juriftdiotion  of  the  Supreme 
on  wnich  the  entry  and  continuance  fees  alone  Court.  This  would,  in  the  first  place,  secure  judges 
amounted  to  $4,810  for  each  term,  and  the  attend-  of  known  ability  and  experience;  next,  vastly  expe- 
anoe  fees  to  upward  of  $1,000  for  everv  single  court  dite  the  settlement  of  estates ;  and,  lastly,  relieve 
day  in  the  year.  How  ahall  this  evil  be  corrected  f  the  superior  courts  of  a  multitude  of  probate  appeala 
The  answer  is  not  so  easy.  As  the  best  remedy  which  now  encumber  their  dockets. .  .  .  Then,  in 
which  under  the  present  system  I  can  sugflrest,  addition  to  this,  a  single  repository  of  probate  titles 
though  a  ver^  imperfect  one,  I  advise  the  passage  at  the  county  seats  would  be  more  accessible  to  the 
of  an  act  requiring  (1)  that  counsel  shall,  before  the  general  public,  and  the  records  be  better  guarded, 
close  of  each  term,  or  within  three  days  thereafter,  systematized,  and  kept,  than  under  our  present  sys* 
enter  in  a  trial  docket  for  the  succeeding  term  all  tem.  which  ezpoi^es  the  files  and  records  of  112  courts 
their  then  pending  causes  intended  to  be  tried  at  tobiennialmigration,  US  judicial  apprentices  tobi- 
suoh  term,  with  the  privilege  of  entering  thereafter  ennial  removal  to  msKe  way  for  novices,  and  leaves 
any  causea  subsequently  brought;  (2)  that  the  thegreaterpartof  their  offices  deserted  for  the  great- 
judges  at  each  term  make  from  such  trial  docket  er  part  of  tne  year,  with  judges  in  their  fields  or  at 
such  trial  lists  for  davs  as  will  furnish  business  to  their  merchandise.  I  recommend  that  the  Legisla* 
the  court;  (8)  that  all  causes  assigned  for  days  be  ture  make  the  chancres  above  indicated,  or,  if  the 
disposed  of  in  their  order  and  without  delay,  unless  subject  require  more  consideration,  that  it  be  re- 
oontinued  or  postponed  for  strict  cau^e  shown,  or  ferred  to  the  commission  before  named  for  examina- 
taken  out  of  the  trial  docket  or  dally  list  by  agree-  tion  and  report. 

ment,  and  that  anv  cause  so  taken  out  by  asrreement        I  regard  all  these  reforms  in  our  judicial  svstem  aa 

be  transposed  to  tne  foot  of  the  general  court  docket,  verv  needful  and  urgent.    1  know  they  will,  if  car- 

Perhapa  the  judsres  already  possess  this  power.    If  ried  out,  greatly  simplify,  expedite,  and  chenpen  the 

so,  it  will  be  useful  to  ingraft  a  mandatory  duty  on  adminifitration  of  justice,  and  be  productive  of  the 

the  power.    There  is  not  one  case  in  fifty  that  can  very  best  results.  . 
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For  the  protection  of  widows,  orphfins,  and  or  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  6ve  years ; 
other  persons,  whose  estates  are  managed  hj  and  when  he  shall  so  testify  or  aflSrm  with  in- 
fidaciarj  trustees — in  which  estates  the  Gov-  tent  to  take  the  life  of  another,  he  shall  he  im- 
ernor  avers  that  *^  robberies  are  becoming  too  prisoned  in  the  State  prison  during  life." 
frequent  and  far  too  respectable" — he  urges  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  la- 
the necessity  of  further  legislation,  and  *■''  rec-  men  table  disasters  caused  by  the  breaking  away 
ommends  the  passage  of  a  statute  punishing  of  storage  reservoirs,  like  those  which  occurred 
with  exemplary  penalties  all  acts  of  embezzle-  at  Mill  River  in  Massachusetts  in  1875,  and  at 
ment  committed  by  executors,  administrators,  Staffordville  in  Connecticut  in  the  spring  of 
guardians,  conservators,  or  trustees,  under  any  1877,  resulting  in  great  destruction  of  property 
testamentary  or  express  trust."  The  existing  and  loss  of  life,  Governor  Hubbard  suggeste 
law,  which  requires  testamentary  trustees  to  *^  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  civil  eng^eera, 
render  annual  accounts  to  the  courts  of  pro-  charged  with  the  supervision  of  reservoirs  and 
bate,  he  avers  to  be  little  better  than  a  aead  reservoir  dams,  and  that  no  such  structure  be 
letter,  and  hints  at  the  ways  in  which  it  is  built,  enlarged,  or  materially  altered  without 
nsually  violated  or  evaded.  He  recommends  the  written  sanction  lirst  obtained  of  sucli 
the  passage  of  an  act  enforcing  the  execution  board,  nor  until  the  plan  and  specifications 
of  the  said  law,  and  ordaining  that-,  if  any  thereof  shall  have  been  approved  by  them,  nor 
guardian,  conservator,  or  testamentary  trustee  be  put  to  use  until  the  work  shall  have  been 
udls  to  render  to  the  Probate  Court  his  annual  completed  to  their  acceptance ;  and  that  it  shall 
account  justified  with  oath  and  vouchers,  ^^  it  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  examine  any  exist- 
be  made  the  duty  of  the  Court,  of  its  own  mo-  ing  reservoir  or  dam,  on  written  complaint  by 
tion,  and  on  reasonable  notice  given  to  the  any  three  persons  claiming  to  be  endangered 
parties  in  interest,  to  remove  such  delinquent,  thereby,  and  to  order  such  repairs  or  altera- 
with  disallowance  of  compensation,  and  ap-  t'ons  thereof  as  they  shall  find  necessary  for  the 
point  a  suitable  person  in  his  place."  protection  of  life  or  property,  with  ample  pow- 

The  present  laws  relating  to  manufacturing,  ers  to  enforce  their  orders."    He  gives  some 

mechanical,  mining,  and  other  like  corpora-  detdls  of  the  manner  in  which  the  building  of 

tions,  the  Governor  characterizes  as  ^Misoord-  these  reservoirs  is  usually  contrived  to  profit 

ant  and  scandalously  loose."    He  calls  on  the  the  builders  at  the  peril  of  the  people  resid- 

Legislature  "  to  reform  them,  reducing  corpo-  ing  below  them  ;  and  reminds  the  Legislature 

rations  of  a  common  class  to  a  common  level,  that  *^no  man,  or  set  of  men,  in  corporate 

more  effectually  securing  the  wages  of  opera-  bodies,  or  otherwise,  should  be  allowed,  of 

tives  in  their  service;  and,  above  all,  to  ut-  their  own  mere  will  and  motion,  to  pile  up  and 

terly  extirpate  certain  corporations  which  have  suspend  great  floods  of  water  above  the  heads 

grown  up  within  a  few  years,  and  which  are  of  any  community,  and  thus  threaten  their  life 

gross  frauds  on  the  law  and  discreditable  to  the  and  property,  and  compel  them  to  live  in  daily 

State."    An  act  to  punish  the  dishonest  ban-  and  nightly  fear  of  an  avalanche."    A  bill  was 

dling  of  property  belonging  to  corporations,  or  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

to  estates  in  trust,  mentioned  above,  was  passed  March  16,  1878,  creating  a  commission,  com> 

by  this  Legislature,  entitled  "  An  act  concern-  posed  of  the  Surveyor-General  and  one  civil 

ing  embezdement,"  providing  as  follows :  engineer  from  each  Congressional  district,  to 

Skotion  1.  Every  oiBoer  or  agent  of  any  pnWic,  sopervise  aU  reservoirs  and  dams  in  the  SUte, 

municipal,  or  private  corporation,  every  executor,  *^"  aennmg  tneir  duties. 

administrator,  pruardian,  conservator,  or  any  trustee  At  the  same  sitting  the  House  passed  in  con- 
under  a  testamentary  or  anv  express  trustj  who  shall  currence  a  joint  resolution  "  relieving  the  town 
wrongfully  appropriate  and  convert  to  his  own  use  of  Stafford  from  State  tax  for  three  years." 
^^^TaJ^^/r  ^oJ^er^e-nTsUXpr/  By  another  resolution  the  sum  of  $8,000  was 
of  embezzlement,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  appropriated  in  aid  to  Stafford, 
to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  Early  in  the  session  the  Legislature  deliber- 
not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  by  such  fine  and  imprison-  ated  on  the  currency  question,  with  reference 
meni  both.  especially  to  the  resumption  act  and  the  silver 

There  being  some  doubt  whether  the  exist-  hill,  so  called,  which  was  then  under  considera- 
ing  statute  for  the  punishment  of  perjury  was  tion  in  the  Federal  Congress.  In  the  Oonnecti- 
applicable  to  the  wMlful  false  swearing  of  offi-  c"t  Legislature  each  side  of  the  question  was 
oers  of  financial  institutions  who  are  by  law  favored  by  a  number  of  members  who  advo- 
required  to  make  returns  to  the  various  depart-  cated  opposite  measures.  After  repeated  de- 
ments of  the  State  government,  the  Governor  bates,  and  the  rejection  of  amendments  and 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  removing  substitutes  severally  offered,  the  following 
all  possible  doubt  on  the  subject.  An  act  resolutions  were  finely  adopted,  on  the  seventh 
"  relating  to  perjury  "  has  been  passed  by  this  day  of  the  session : 

liCgislature,  providing  that  *^  every  person  who  Boohed j  That  we  condemn  any  attempt  to  post- 
shall  testify  falsely  to  any  material  matter  ?<>"«  *he  time  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payment 
where  an  oath  or  affirmation  is  required  by  now  poinded  by  the  act  of  Congresa. 
x_^_^  ^  i.u  *j  unv*  Resomd.  That  we  disapprove  of  any  legislation 
law,  or  procure  another  so  to  do,  shaU  be  im-  ^^ich  shall  in  anyway  tend  to  repudiate  Sny  poi- 
prisoned  in  a  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  tion  of  the  public  debt:  that  we  are  oppoteoi  to 
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lh«  Bland  bQl  (so  called),  now  pending  before  Con-  They  at  the  same  time  characterize  it  as  a 

t^*' ,    .  «„                    .                    ....  chronic  evil "  of  over  fifty  years*  standing/*  and 

^Mrf  That  we  reqaest  onr  pepresentativee  in  ^^     immediate  introduction  of  a  more 

both  branches  of  Congreas  to  oppose  the  measure.  .  »  ,         J  .   i.  ii*  ^i  ■"*^^*'^*"*'"  J'*   «•  »*-v*w 

Beiolwd,  That  the  Seoreury  be  requested  to  for-  simple  and  inteUigible  system.     The  present 

ward  a  oopy  of  these  resolutions  to  each  Senator  and  incumbent  of  that  office  has  recognized  the 

Bepresentative  from  this  State  in  Congress.  justice  of  the  Oomraissioners'  criticism,  and. 

The  Legislature  of  1877  appointed  a  special  ^^^^  ^J^^}^^  communication,  dated  Februiuy 
commission,  consisting  of  six  prominent  citi-  28,  1878,  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  supple- 
zens,  "to  examine  and  report  upon  the  whole  mental  analyws  of  his  previously  sobmitted 
system  of  public  expenditures  in  the  State,  and  l^P^^  ^o^  1877,  wherein  the  items  of  different 
report  such  retrenchments  as  may  be  made  kinds  of  expenditure  are  set  down  under  sepa- 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  rate  heads,  stetmg  that  he  has  prepared  the 
all  expenses,  if  any  there  are,  unauthorized  by  ^^  wialysis  for  the  assistance  of  the  Legisla- 
law."  The  OoramisMoners  performed  the  work  J^jo  Oomnaittee  on  that  subject,  and  submits 
intrusted  to  them,  and  by  the  beginning  of  ^«  ^^^^  chwsification  to  them  **with  the  re- 
February,  1878,  presented  a  fuU  report  on  its  <l^^  J^^at  they  would  make  any  suggestions 
results.  They  find  the  expenditures  in  almost  *^  they  might  deem  likely  to  inaprove  it." 
all  parts  of  the  public  service  to  have  steadily  P®  following  is  the  new  method  of  clawifica- 
increased;  stating,  among  numerous  other  in-  ti<)n  of  expenditures  exhibited  m  the  said  sup- 
stances,  that  the  board  of  prisoners,  which  cost  pwmental  analysis : 

$8,449.74  in  1846,  rose  to  over  $39,000  in  1870,  General  Acc(mut  of  Expenw  of  Department  for 

and  to  $87,858  in  1877 ;  that  the  board  of  boys  1877. 

in  the  Reform  School  has  run  from  $4,689  in     Expenses  of  Mssfons  of  eenanlAsMsmbljr $9«,81S  69 

1870  to  $46,768  in  1877;  and  that  in  the  ex-    Sdjrtes and  expwises  in «w«mtiTe offices 20,2«  w 

*  xi      T      .  1  *  ^v  V        V  Jodklsl  expenses 182,419  88 

penses  oi  tne  Legislature  tnere  nas  been  an    Boerd  of  prisoners  in  county  jails. 87,898  01 

increase  of  400  per  cent,  during  the  past  thirty    Expenses  of  suue  Hoose «,ji9  |6 

years.    This  increase  of  expenditures  the  Com-  iSS^fsSKIIiM-^fEdii^ik;^: ::::::;::       \^%^ 

missioners  ascribe  to  various  causes,  some  of    suite  Normsi  School i3,«oooo 

which  they  condemn,  and  suggest  the  remedies.    Expense  of  common  schools 90T,ao4  60 

They  recommend  biemual  sessions  of  theLegis-    ststeTrison ^28T  o» 

lature,  the  abolition  of  some  ofiices,  and  a  proper    §*•*•  ^S***™. ^?*®i  •; i  :  •  •  vi:  •  x; ; ?^S?  !! 

reduotionof  salaries  as  weU  as  of  fees  and  costs  ^^iiS,^^^^\^,^::::::::,      \^  So 

in  the  various  branches  of  public  service.    The    Acconnt  of  homane  insutoitions I2a486  90 

oommissionere  specify  the  objects  of  their  reo-  IgsSof  iESSI3g«:S5^.::::::::::::::::    ^uin 

ommendationa,  concluding  their  report  with  de-  printuu;  pnhHsbin^  snd  dnmUting  pnbiic  laws 

tailed  tables,  and  the  following  summary :  «"*^^°^,^?- •  v  v;.i S'2?l  JS 

'  o  .^  Expense  of  soldiers*  children iSO.MS  76 

We  estimate  that  the  annual  saving  for  the  State,     Expense  of  Fish  Gommlsslooers •> 8,104  91 

if  all  our  reoommendationa  are  adopted,  wiU  not  be     |xp«M«  of  StsU  Bosrd  of  Charities ^ .  2!  2 

1«M  than  M  follows   via  •  Expense  of  Ballroed  Oommtsstoners 14.881  06 

less  man  as  loiiows,  viz. .  Expense  of  Insoiance  Gommlstkmer 1«,«84  «8 

In  judicial  expenses $100,000     Expense  of  Bank  Commtsslooert 8,888  80 

Leclslattve  expenses 10,000     Expense  of  bnUdlng  new  State  Hoaie 850,000  00 

Btaonlal  sessions  (redaction  In  eachjearst  rateof  Commissioners  for  repairing  State  Prison 86875  88 

$190,000  In  two  years) 75,000     Spedal  Insorance  Commluion 0,488  80 

Aeeoont  of  salaries. 25,010     Amonntof  taxes  reAmded 6lS  80 

Aceoont  of  contingent  expenses 15,000  

MUitary  expea84>s. 20,0)0  Total $1,885,846  48 

Board  of  Edaoatlon  and  Normal  School 2,500 

Appropriation  for  schools 70.000  The  January  session  of  1878,  the  last  one 

^^iliSiX..;/.:;::::::::::::::;;::::.::::  tSS  hew jn  the  om  sta**  Hoose  pr.cticaiiy  ended 

on  March  16th,  when  the  Legislature,  pursu- 

A^^*      -.  ^  ,  ^      .     M^          .      V  .#  ,^^^^^  ant  to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  the  15th, 

^lOoroSS;*.''^'*?!***!"  *".^^^                           60,000  adjourned  thence  to  meet  in  the  new  Oapi' 

tol  building  on  the  26th,  but  transact  there  no 

$416,000  jy^^  business  except  on  special  communications 

The  Legislature  at  this  session  took  into  con-  from  the  Governor  or  the  Insurance  Committee, 

sideration  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  Special  At  the  point  of  leaving  the  old  hall  for  the 

Oomroission^s  report,  and  acted  on  them  by  last  time,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

bills  or  resolutions,  some  of  which  were  passed,  sentatives  passed  a  resolution  "  authorizing  the 

some  left  undecided,  or  continued  to  the  next  State  Oomptroller  to  sell  the  furniture  of  both 

General  Assembly.    A  noteworthy  feature  of  Houses  ^';  and  then  adopted  another  resolu« 

the  report  seems  to  be  that  the  Special  Oom-  tion  unanimously  *^  directing  the  Oomptroller 

missioners   severely  criticise  the  manner  in  to  present  to  the  Speaker  the  chair,  the  block, 

which  the  State  Oomptroller^s  accounts  are  and  tlie  gavel  used  in  this  session."   TheSpeak- 

dassified,  items  of  expenditure  that  belong  to  er  accepted  the  present,  and  thanked  them  for 

distinct   classes   being    there    promiscuously  the  courtesy.    At  the  appointed  hour  of  March 

crowded  under  one  and  the  same  head ;   a  26th  the  Legislature  assembled  in  the  new  Cap  • 

practice  calculated  to  bring  confusion  and  be-  itol  and  dispatched  the  business  specified  in  the 

eome  a  scarce  of  mistakes  and  dangerous  abuses,  resolution  before  mentioned.    In  this  place 
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they  passed,  among  others,  a  resolution  author-  old ;  both  appropriatioDS  to  be  paid  qnarterlj. 

izing  the  Governor  and  the  other  State  officers  In  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatiyes  this  resolution 

to  remove  to  the  new  6tate  Oapitol,  and  the  was  passed  unanimoosly. 

transfer  of  the  old  State  Honse  to  the  city  of  Three  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Honse 

Hartford.    After  a  twt>  days*  continuance  in  of   Bepresentatiyes,  on   February  28th   and 

the  new  Capitol  the  session  was  finally  dosed  March  15th,  respectiyely,  proposing  the  follow* 

with*  the  usual   formalities  on  the  28th  of  ing  three  amendments  to  the  State  Oonstitn- 

March.  tion,  to  be  continued  to  the  next  Generd  As- 

Among  the  laws  and  resolutions  passed  at  sembly,  and  published  with  the  laws  passed  at 

this  session  are  the  following:  thejpresent  session : 

'*  An  apt  creating  a  State  Board  of  Health,  Itrst,  Proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
oomposed  of  six  members  to  be  appointed  by  tution  relating  to  biennial  sessions  of  the  Le- 
the Governor."    This  bill  was  long  and  warm-  gislatnre : 

ly  debated,  with  hearings  of  physicians  and  Members  oftbe  General  ABtemblyshall  be  elected 

other  competent  persons  before  the  Judiciary  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 

Committee,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  for  her,  1880,  and  biennUUy  thereafter,  and  they  shaU 

^^^aiA^^^4-ilx^    tt«»^  «.Arvrv>.4>       Af  ♦K-a  ^rr^f^  ««o»  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  and  after  the 

consideration  and  report.    At  the  vote  first  Wednesday  foUowing  the  first  Monday  of  the  Janu- 

taken  on  its  passage  it  was  rejected  in  the  ary  next  succeeding  their  election. 

lower  House ;  a  large  number  of  members  op-  Their  compensation  shall  not  exceed  three  hon- 

posing  the  measure,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  dred  dollars  for  the  term  for  which  they  are  elect- 

the  expense  which  the  establishment  of  such  a  «?»  »°<i  ^^«  ™^«««f  T^  ^^l  ^""^  ^«  T^e^^^  »««?oS 

n^A*^  Vt/v^i^  ^^.^  ♦iii*  flf«*^      '^^^^  ^^^^^  «r««  *t  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  mile  :  they  shall 

Board  would  cost  the  State,     fhe  matter  was  y^j^^  ^ne  mileage  at  the  same  rate  for  att«iding 

subsequently  reconsidered,  and  the  bill  finally  any  extra  session  called  by  the  OoverDor. 

passed  in  concurrence  on  March  18th.     By  a  The  regular  sessioos  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 

Speciid  message  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  28th,  commence  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  flret 

the  Governor  nominated  the  six  members  of  Mond^^oMhe  January  next  succeeding  the  election 

the  Board  of  Health,  two  of  them  for  the  term  ^  The'S^wesentatlves  elected  from  the  several  towns 

of  two  years,  two  for  four,  and  two  for  six  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  flrat  Monday  of  November, 

years.    His  nominations  were  confirmed  by  1878,  shall  hold  their  officer  for  two  vears  from  and 

the  Senate.  '^^^  ^^®  Wednesday  following  the  nrst  Monday  of 

"  An  act  relating  to  salaries  of  State  offi-  •^"^S^^i^tora  elected  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 

cers,  and  fees  of  the  Secretary."    It  txes  them  Monday  of  November,  1877,  shall  hold  their  offices 

as  follows :  untU  the  Wednesday  following  the  fint  Monday  of 

SxonoN  1.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  a.  d.  Januwy,  1881.                           *  ,*»ha  i.  u            j 

1879,  the  several  office™  herein  nimed  shall  annually  .  1^  ^\^  General  Assembly  of  1879  holds  an  ad- 

receive  the  following   salaries:    Secretary,  fifteen  journed  session  dunng  the  year  1880,  its  members 

hundred  dollare ;  Treasurer,  fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  "*»«11  receive  for  aU  services  performed  dunnff  said 

Comptroller,  fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  School  Fund  J®"" »  ?^  »<>'  exceeding  five  dollara  per  day  for  not 

Commissioner,  two  thousand  dollara ;  Executive  Seo-  exceeding  twenty  days.      _     ^  ,    .          ,    „  , 

rotary,  twelve  hundred  dollara;  State  Librarian,  If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there  shrll  be  no 

eighteen  hundred  doUare ;  Adjutant-General,  twelve  «leofion  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  firat  Monday 

hundred    dollare;    Quartermaster-General,  twelve  ot November,  1879. 

hundred  dollara ;  Paymaater^eneral,  six  liundred  Second,  Proposed  amendment  concerning  va- 

doUan :  executive  messenffer,  two  douara  per  day.  •      •    •   j*  •  i    as     ^ 

Seo.  2.  All  fees  paid  into  the  office  of  Wetery  cancies  m judicial  offices: 

shall  be  paid  by  him  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State.  All  vacancies  arising  in  the  offices  of  judges  of  the 

Approved  Mareh  87, 1878.  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  district  courts,  city  courts, 

((  A*i  «/.f  ♦/v  *v«iYt;aYi  ♦i***  maii^n«»  ^f  #«!««.  «,«  wid  polioc  coiuts,  shsU  DC  filled  by  the  General  Aa- 

"An  act  to  punish  the  matang  of  false  an-  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  rimainder  of  the  unexpired  terms 

nnal  statements  by  officers  of  fire-insurance  only. 

companies."     It  inflicts  the  penalty  of  five  The  provisions  of  this  amendment  shall  apply  to 

hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  of  one  ■'*y  vacancies  that  may  be  filled  by  the  General  A»- 

thousand  dollars  for  the  second.  sembly  of  1879. 

"  An  act  relating  to  railroads."     It  provides  Third,  Proposed  amendment  concerning  ten« 

that  any  person,  detained  at  railroad  crossings  nre  of  office  of  judges: 

by  railroad  cars  longer  than  five  minutes,  is  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Erronand 

entitled  to  sue  the  railroad  company,  and  re-  ofthe  Superior  Court  hereafter  appointed,  shall  hold 

cover  fifty  dollars  fVom  it.  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  but  may  be  re- 

"A  joint  resolution   anthorizing  the  Gov-  rrL'o've'Th'Trr.^rdJerof^w^^^^ 

emor  to  appomt  a  commission  of  three  mem-  ^^^h  House  of  the  General  Assembly, 

bers,  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  erecting  No  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  or  of  the 

another  State  hospital  for  the  insane  poor."  Sapenor  Court  shall  be  capable  of  holding  office 

"  A  joint  resolution  in  aid  of  the  family  of  ^^^^  ^^  »^»^1  »^^«  **  ***«  ^f^  ^^  seventy^ve 

Wells  Shipman,  the  night-watchman  of  the  ^®*"' 

State  Prison,  murdered  by  convicts  on  Septem-  A  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  ^tna  Life 

ber  1,  1877."    It  appropriates  eight  dollars  a  Insurance  Company  to  capitalize  its  surplus  of 

month  for  his  widow  during  her  widowhood,  $600,000  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on  rea- 

and  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month  for  his  sons  set  forth  in  his  message  for  that  purpose, 

little  daughtw  until  she  becomes  fourteen  years  The  resolution  with  the  Governor's  ol^ection 
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was  reconsidered  bj  the  two  Hoases  on  March  mitsionen  are  Mtisfled  that  in  these  essential  p«r> 

28th,  and  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  14  *iouhurs  of  heatinff  and  ventilation  they  have  seoured 

to  6  in  the  Senate,  and  167  to  58  in  the  House  *  5iUr^'^"riginal  and  improved  pUna^  with 

of  Representatives.  detailed  eatimatee,  through  ita  apeoial  oommitleea, 

Concerning  the  charters  aod  other  interests  the  LeKialatare  flnalW  fixed  upon  the  aum  of  two 

of  Connecticut  insurance  companies,  the  Le-  »"d  a  half  million  dollara  as  the  total  amount;  to 

gislature  of  1878  nassed  numerous  bills  and  Sl^^^ S^  ^U'haTbr t^o^^^^^^^ 

resolutions,   several  of  which  the  Governor  forent  Legialaturea ;  and  the  SommiBsfonera  have 

returned  without  his  ^proval ;  as  he  likewise  made  it  a  apeoial  object  to  obtain  the  beet  building 

returned  a  large  number  of  other  bills  passed  poaaible  for  this  amount  of  money,  but  on  no  aooount 

on  different  subjects,  by  reason,  as  he  explains  ^  exceed  two  and  a  half  nullion  dollars  in  their  ex- 

in  his  messages,  that  the  bills  severally  con-  P^^diturea. 

tained  serious  defects  either  in  the  substance  .    The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  fol- 

or  in  the  structure.  Many  of  them  he  returned  lows : 

**  after  consultation  with  the  chairmen  of  the  Extreme  length 395  feet  8  hichea 

several  committees  by  whom  the  bUls  had  gjjSSfS^.f^;;::;  j;;::::::::;;:;;  ingJJS^ 

been  reported,  and  with  their  consent."    On  Depth  of  inteanc^Utopiut'///... *.!.*. *.!'.*.*.'.  los  ftet  s inchea 

reconsideration,  the  bills  having  defects  of  a  Height  from  odtar  to  groand  floor  ii  feet  e  inehet 

«4..«««^.«i    aI««J<>/«4>a.   w„^m^  <Ui.   ♦Ka  »«.^«-  *>«»«.  Height  from  first  to  mexxanine  floor UfeetSinohea 

Structural   character   were  for   the  most  part  Height  from  memnlne  to  teeoDd  floor UfeetSinchea 

amended  by  the  Legislature  in  accordance  with  Height  flx>m  second  to  fourth  floor i&  feet  o  inehea 

the  Qoyernor'8  Buggestions;  the  othe«  were  gS|KrfS2i2^W^::: •■.::::::  mStSSSS 

persisted  in,  or  contmued  to  the  next  General  Height  fttun  ground  to  top  cf  crowning 

Assembly.  ^^S"** «5T  feet  S  toches 

The  new  Capitol  building  at  Hartford  is  The  dome  tower  rises  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
now  considered  finished,  and  in  actual  use  for  ing  in  a  rectangular  ahape  to  the  roof,  and  fttmi  there 
the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  serve;  ^P^''^  ^^  **»«  twelve-aided  ahape,  with  buttreaaea 

{«•  i>i.*:nV.  u^^^  ♦Mfl  »^<>.  r^^^^w^i.^  kw  t^u^  T  ^«:a!  SI*"  oolumna  on  each  of  the  twelve  comera.    Ita  di- 

jt  having  been  this  year  occupied  by  the  Legis-  ^^^^^  ^^  5,  f^^  ^  y^^y^^^^   jf^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Jature  for  their  sittings,  and  by  the  Governor  oone  It  U  75  feet  8  inches ;  the  cone  is  27  feet  4  inches 

with  the  other  State  officers  as  the  permanent  in  height ;  the  lantern  47  feet ;  i^Iobe  and  crowning 

glace  of  transacting  the  public  business.    The  Agnre,  the  **  Geniua  of  Connecticut,"  16  feet.    Four 

tate  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  erection,  ??'P.V'JK"\?J'^'!„^/***.K'.'^^^        ^^t^  1°^^ 

i^  *k^;«  «»^.^«i   .^.v^^   #Vv«  1QTT    »K:^k   «rll  158  feet  from  the  ground.    The  Rcpresentativea' hall 

in  their  annual  report  for  1877,  which  was  is  84-4  by  56  feet,  and  has  a  dear  Light  of  48  feet  8 

eommunicated  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legisla-  inehea.    The  Senate  chamber  is  60  by  89*7  feet,  with 

tnre  on  January  17,  1878,  give  a  comprehen-  a  clear  height  of  87  feet.    The  library  room,  55  by 

sive  idea  of  the  whole  structure  and  its  several  5?  '•**»  ^  ^^  !M'i®^^  ^^**'' "  l*  f**?  *}*®,  Supreme 

parts  in  a  summary  statement,  specifying  their  P^SlJT?:'  '^'^  ^^iu^  ^""^^  !Si?*®  ^^^^^^  f?***"^ 

j/«*  t»  .u  ••  OUU.UKM  J  ot«i^tuvuv,  o^vvit  J  <Li^  I.WV**  i,  j^  fe^j  g  inchcs.    Thoro  are  sixty  rooms  for  the  use 

fonns  and  dimensions  as  weU  as  the  quality  ofStateofflcera,  committees  ofthe  General  Assembly, 

and  quantity  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  retiring-rooms,  etc    There  are  aubsUntial  vaults, 

construction,  and  the  cost.     The  official  state-  ^ith  ^uble  iron  and  steel  doors,  and  combination 

ment  on  these  matters  in  the  Commissioners'  1?<*^»  for  the  use  of  the  Treaaurer  and  School  Fund 

»^«^/v*4^  to  A.  /rxii^«ro.  Commissioner;  and  there  are  alao  vaults  oonnected 

report  is  as  follows :  ^i^l^  ^^^er  offi^s.    An  elevator  aix  by  eight  feet  in 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  finished  except  the  size,  to  be  moved  by  steam,  is  placed  near  the  cen- 

dome;  and  its  solid  brick  partitions,  brick  archea  ter  ofthe  building.     The  roof^is  of  wrought  iron 

for  the  floors,  iron  girders,  beams,  joists,  and  rafters,  throughout,  and  the  fittings  are  arranged  00  aa  to 

and  roof  of  copper  and  slate,  make  it  not  only  sub-  avoid  anv  welding  whatever.    The  entire  floors  are 

Btantial  ^nd  enduring,  but  fire-proof.     The  dome,  built  with  wrought- iron  beams  and  brick  arches, 

which  is  to  be  of  marble,  rests  upon  heavy  masonry  The  foundations  are  maasive,  and  of  granite  and 

from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  where  it  is  strongly  brownstone.    The  dormer-windows  are  of  marble, 

braced  and  suoported  by  iron  beama,  braces,  anchors,  with  carved  trimmings.     The  main  entrancea  are 

and  bolta,  deviaed  by  accomplished  engineering  skill,  huilt  of  solid  marble  piers  and  polished  granite  col* 

and  ia  designed  to  stand  unmoved,  with  the  entire  umna,  over  which  are  richly  carved  capa.    All  ofthe 

atruoture,  through  ages  of  time.  vestibules,  halls,  and  oorridors  are  supported  bf 

In  furnishing  the  Senate  chamber  and  hall  of  the  granite  and  marole  columns,  except  the  two  light- 
Houae  of  Bepresentatives,  the  Commiflsionera  have  ahafts,  which  are  inclosed  by  iron  columns  and  oma- 
provided  a  seat  and  convenient  desk  for  each  mem-  mented  railings.  The  main  atairways,  of  which 
W.  In  the  House  they  wUl  place  250  seata  and  there  are  two^  are  very  aolid  and  imposing ;  they  are 
deska.  The  desks  for  the  presiding  officers  and  of  marble,  with  ateps  and  platforms  of  granite.  In 
clerks  are  by  designs  of  the  architect,  and  are  not  these  stairways  are  forty-eix  polished  granite  col- 
only  convenient,  but  in  harmony  with  the  general  de-  umns,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Scotch  granite, 
sign  ofthe  builaing.  The  anterooms  on  each  side  of  The  granite  for  these  beautiftil  columns  came  from 
Um  House  and  the  Senate  are  conveniently  arranged;  a  Connecticut  quarry  near  Stony  Creek,  on  Long 
and  there  are  more  than  twenty  oommittee  rooma.  Island  Sound.  These  stairwaya  lead  At>m  the 
pleasant,  well  ventilated,  and  wanned.  Four  of  groundfloor  tothegalleriee  of  thehallof  the  Houae 
Low^s  bteam-boilers,  of  fifty  horse-power  each.  lo-  of  Representatives,  or  one  fiight  above  the  second 
cated  in  a  vault  outside  of  the  building,  fumishea  the  floor.  All  of  the  woodwork  finish  to  of  oak,  bUck 
heated  air  for  making  this  spacious  Duilding  com-  walnut,  and  ash.  The  white  glaaa  to  ofthe  beet  pol- 
forlable  in  all  its  parts  in  the  severest  weather.  The  tohed  French  plate.  There  are  12S  oolumna  of  |>ol- 
svstem  of  hot>air  pipes  and  radiators,  on  well-de-  ished  granite  and  80  columns  of  marble  in  the  build- 
aunied  and  scientific  plans,  to  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Bichards,  ing,  the  material  for  which  was  taken  from  quarries 
of  Hartford,  an  accomplished  mcchAnloal  engineer,  in  Connecticut.  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Hhode  Island, 
who  also  deaigned  the  ventilating  flues.    The  Com-  The  engineer  liaa  not  oompletea  his  aoourate  me*- 
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•urementf,  bot  the  CommiiBionen  ftre  enabled  to  give  onltiTate  and  improve  the  same,  instead  of  aqoan- 

approximutely,  and  they  believe  nearly  accurately,  dcriiig  the  pablio  domain  upon  corporations  or  pri- 

the  followinj^  quantities  of  the  principal  matehul  in  vate  speculators.    We  demand  a  graduated  tax  on  all 

the  buildinff :  7,800,000  hard  brick ;  2,100,000  pounds  lands. 

iron;  800,000  square  feet  plaster;  162,000  cubic  feet  Abt.  V.  We  demand  that  the  Oovemment  at  onoe 

stone  masonry  ^  114,000  cubic  feet  marble  in  build>  establish  postal  savings  banks,  for  the  purpose  of 

ing ;  47,000  cubic  feet  marble  in  dome ;  88,000  cubic  receiving  deposits  by  the  people  for  safe  keeping, 

feet  granite ;  89,808  feet  steam  pipe ;  22,674  feet  gas  and  loaning  money  to  the  people,  on  ample  security, 

pipe ;  12,078  feet  water  pipe.    Ot  the  brick,  1,200,-  at  a  rate  oi'  interest  not  exceeding  the  actual  expense 

000  will  be  in  the  dome,  800,000  of  which  are  now  in  of  creating  and  loaning  the  same, 

place :  and  of  the  47,000  cubic  feet  of  marble  re-  Abt.  VI.  In  the  language  of  Peter  Cooper,  *^  No- 

qiilrea  for  the  dome,  20,000  cubic  feet  are  in  place.  thing  can  be  bought  cheap  from  foreign  countries 

whicn  must  be  bought  at  the  expense  orieaving  our 

The  NatioDal   Greenback  Labor  party  con-  own  raw  material  unused,  and  our  own  labor  unem- 

vened  at  Hartford  on  the  I7th  of  August,  be-  ployed  " ;  therefore  we  demand  a  protective  tMriff 

ing  represented  by  eiglity  delegates  from  all  of  °^*".»'*r}f"  ^/  ^^'"^^  9"^  raw  material  is  produced 

♦k^  ^/>r.,.«.;»o   «.»^  «™i««*^  ?  *„ii  G«.-*.«  ♦;«!  '^^  ^°^  l»bor  to  manufacture  the  same  is  found  m 

the  counties,  and  nominated  a  fall  State  tick-  the  country ;  all  articles  which  we  do  not  or  can  not 

et,  as  follows :  For  Governor,  Charles  Atwa-  produce  or  manufacture  to  be  admitted  free. 

ter,  of  New    Haven;   for  Lientenant-Gover-  Abt.  VII.  An  income  tax  based  upon  aconstitu- 

nor,  Henry  Manchester,  of  Danbnry ;  for  Sec-  ^'^^^^  limitation  and  graduating  upward,  but  leaving 

retary  of  State,  Lnoian  W.  Pinney,  of  Winsted ;  '"^rjl^^i??,? "Th^'^!L'f  w?          k.  •     /        , 

c     rr                 V           -c«    T  jj]     i*  VT       T>  '^  •  Abt.  VUI.  That  labor,  being  the  basis  of  man's 

for  Treasurer,  Loren  F.  Judd,  of  New  Bntam ;  existence,  and  the  source  of  all  wealth,  deserves  our 

for  Comptroller,  Charles  J.   Winters,  of  Nor-  first  consideration.    We  therefore  demand  that  labor 

wicti.     The  following  platform  was  adopted  bureaus.  State  at  well  as  national,  be  established  for 

by  the  Convention :  ^^  collection  of  statistics  relative  to  the  condition 

of  the  producing  classes,  and  the  management  to  be 

Whertat,  Both  the  old  political  parties  have  sane-  given  to  competent  men,  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
tioned  legislation  that  has  created  excessive  ex-  with  the  desi^  for  which  said  bureau  is  created ; 
penses,  deot,  and  taxation :  fostered  monopolies,  di-  that  wise,  judicious,  and  equitable  laws  may  be  ensct- 
minished  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property,  except  ed  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  employ- 
evidences  of  debt,  and  brouffht  upon  tne  people  ul  ment  of  minors  in  the  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  evils  of  a  contracted  and  fluctuating  currency ;  Abt.  IX.  We  demand  a  thorough  reform  in  tha 
and  system  of  public-school  education,  so  as  to  establish  - 

Whereoiy  This  policy  has  formed  privileged  class-  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  schoola  in 

es,  changed  the  obligations  of  contracts,  lowered  addition  to  our  common  schools;  that  all  books 

wages,  thrown  laborers  out  of  employment,  and  pro-  should  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  the  State  gov- 

duced  an  enormous  amount  of  needless  suffering ;  emment,  and  that  not  less  than  one  lecture  per  week 

and  be  delivered  upon  the  dignity  of  labor  and  its  para- 

Wh€r4(Uj  Governments  should  discourage  great  mount  importance  in  the  affairs  of  men  in  eveiy-day 

accumulations  of  wealth  in  few  hands,  and  should  life. 

promote  industry,  frugality,  and  eoual  prosperity  for  ,  Abt.  X.  Equal  taxation  of  all  property  owned  by 

all :  therefore  the  National  Qreenoack  Labor  party  individuals  or  corporations, 

of  Connecticut  resolves :  Abt.  XI.  We  demand  a  thorough  reform  in  the 

Abtiolb  I.   We  denounce  as  crimes  against  the  administmtion  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.    It  is  the 

Ele  the  law  making  the  greenback  only  a  partial  duty  of  the  Legislature,  elected  by  the  people,  to  ap- 

tender,  the  act  creating  the  national  banking  propriate  definite  sums  for  the  various  State  depart* 

me,  the  act  changing  currencv  bonds  into  coin  ments.  the  officials  in  charge  of  said  departments 

bonds,  the  act  exempting  bonds  from  taxation,  the  being  limited  to  the  amounts  so  appropriated, 

act  repealing  the  income  tax^  the  act  demonetizing  Abt.  XII.  We  demand  a  genera)  supervision  by 

silver,  the  act  for  issuing  interest-bearing  bonds  for  the  State  of  all  railroad,  gas,  and  other  monopolies, 

the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  to  be  converted  into  There  should  be  a  uniform  tariff  rate  for  passenger 

subsidiary  coin,  the  act  for  the  forced  resumption  of.  and  freight  traffic  on  railroads,  and  definite  Jaws  curb* 

specie  payments,  the  act  for  the  indefinite  increase  *  ing  their  encroachments. 

of  the  nntional-bank  circulation  and  the  enormous  Abt.  XIII.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  system 

contraction  of  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium,  of  letting  out  b^  contract  the  labor  of  convicts  m  our 

We  recognize  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Govern-  prisons  and  reformatory  Institutions, 

raent  from  the  besrinning  of  the  war  as  the  arbitrarr  Abt.  XIV.  We  are  opposed  to  the  Importation  of 

dictation  of  a  syndicate  of  bankers  and  usurers,  with  servile  Chinese  labor  to  come  into  competition  with 

the  single  purpose  of  robbing  the  many  to  enrich  the  free  labor  of  this  country, 

the  few.  Abt.  XV.  We  deprecate  and  denounce  all  sedi- 

Abt.  II.  To  remedy  and  counteract  the  evils  com-  tlous  and  violent  measures,  and  appeal  only  to  the 

plained  of  we  demand  the  Government  shall  issue  a  good  sense  and  love  of  justice  and  patriotism  of  the 

full  legal-tender  paper  money  adequate  in  volume  people,  and  invoke  tl*era  to  redress  their  cruel  and 

for  the  employment  of  labor,  the  distribution  of  its  outrageous  wrongs  only  through  the  medium  of  the 

products,  tne  requirements  of  business,  and  for  the  ballot-box. 

payment  of  all  bonds  in  absolute  money  as  soon  as  * 

possible,  and  no  further  issue  by  the  Government  of  When  the  reading  of  this  platform  had  been 

any  bonds.  _      „   .     ,     .        ,.             ,   ^  ,  conclnded,  a  discussion  ensued,  some  amonir 

Aot.III.  We  call  for  the  imraecliate  reneal  of  the  ^^  delegates  having  severally  proposed  ce^ 

so-callod  resumption  act  and  the  national-bank  act,  .  .       jtV.         ^     .^  *            «  j  p.v|#vo^i  w* 

demanding  the  retirement  at  once  of  the  national-  ^^^  additions  to  it,  as  a  resolution  advocating 

bank  circulation,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  woman's  right  to  suffrage,  and  one  prohibiting 

full  legal-tender  paper  monev.  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flesn-meat  be- 

Abt.  IV.  The  public  lands,  belonging  to  all  the  cause  they  are  needed  at  home.    Their  moti<Mi8 

people,  should  be  sacredly  held  m  trust  for  the  j: j  _^*.  r^ior-oil 

homes  of  American  citizens:  that  the  Government  "»"  nut  prevail.                                       ,      .    ^t 

should  furnish  aid  to  families  desirous  of  setUing  „  The  Democratic  party  convened  at  New 

thereupon,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  Haven  on  September  17, 1878,  when  the  en- 
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tire  old  State  ticket,  witL  Richard  D.  Hubbard  ▼ereal  bankruptcy  and  total  reimdiatioii ;  and  we 

at  its  head,  was  renominated  by  acclamation,  demand  that  whaterer  monev  is  iiaued  shall  be  for 

AlettersignedbyLientenant-GovernorLoomi.,  '');^^\i^t Z^'"i,^\f  ,„  senator,  and 
tendering  his  resignation  of  the  office  he  then  Rapresentativea  in  Congress  earnest  efforts  to  ic- 
occapiedf  was  read,  and  the  resignation  ao-  crease  our  trade  with  foreign  nations,  by  such  legis- 
oepted.  Oharles  Dorand,  of  Derby,  was  nomi-  lacion  as  will  tend  to  restore  our  oommercial  tonnaf^ 
nated  in  his  place.  The  following  platform  to  lu  former  equality  with  that  of  Great  Briuin, 
«.«-  «^^^4^.wi  if»  *h^  n^^«^.**lr^T^  »,UKr>nf  a  Ale  "*<*  P**<*«  aunuslly  lu  the  hands  of  our  own  ship- 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  without  a  dis-  ^^^^ers  many  mUUons  of  dollars  in  gold,  which  now 

senting  voice :  foes  to  enrich  the  owners  of  foreign  ships,  and  thus 

Ssaolvtd^  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Connect!-  lumish  to  the  laborer  increased  employmeut,  reduce 

out  again  pledges  itself  to  the  principles  which  it  the  public  taxes,  and  greatly  increase  the  country's 

has  invariably  adopted,  and  which  a  migority  of  tho  exports, 

people  of  this  State  have  repeatedly  approved.  Haolved,  That  we  thank  the  Democratic  House  of 

1.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  shall  be  main-  Kepresentatives  for  earnestly  struggling  against  the 
tained,  with  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  Kebublican  Senate  to  reduce  the  public  expenditures 
miliUry  authority  ;  the  largest  individual  liberty  aoa  lighten  taxation. 

oonsistent  with  public  order;  the  equality  of  rights  Betolo4<i,  That  we  request  the  next  Legislature  of 

for  all  oitisens;  local  self-government  and  the  limi-  tliis  State  to  carefully  oonsider  the  laws  that  have 

tations  of  the  Constitution  to  be  observed  by  those  been  passed  during  the  period  of  war  and  of  exces- 

administering  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government,  sive  expenditures,  and  to  modify  such  portions  of 

2.  We  demand  that  rigid  economy  shall  be  ob-  them  as  may  be  deemed  injurious  in  anv  degree  to 
served  in  every  department  of  the  State  and  Federal  the  public  interesis ;  and  we  reoommend  the  modi- 
governments  ;  and  that  the  salaries  of  public  officers  floatiou  of  the  trustee  process  so  that  the  wages  of  a 
shall  be  reduoed  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  laboring  man  with  a  family,  and  the  wages  of  women 
times.  *Qd  children,  may  be  protected ;  and  we  also  favor 

8.  That  the  deep-seated  and  continued  oorrup-  *  reasonable  nomesteaa  exemption, 

tions  among  Federal  office-holders  and  employees  Be$olvid,  That  an  harmonious  Union,  the  rights  of 

shall  cease ;  and  we  demand  of  Congress  that  it  every  State  respected,  a  friendly  intercourse  among 

shall  rigidly  and  persistently  pursue  investigations  the  people,  and  a  cessation  of  sectional  hostility,  are 

lounoover  fraudulent  practices  and  ring  contrivances  essential  to  the  good  name  of  our  republic  and  to 

which  deplete  the  Treasury  and  add  to  the  burdens  the  prosperity  of  the  oountnr ;  and  we  invite  all  voters 

of  thepeople.  ^ho  favor  this  healing  poucy  and  who  are  opposed 

4.  We  condemn  the  monstrous  tnudB  and  the  to  the  politicians,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  who  strive 

daring  and  unrighteous  action  of  the  Commission  by  to  keep  alive  animosities  between  different  sections 

which  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  cheated  of  the  Union,  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party  in 

and  deprived  of  their  choice  in  the  last  presidential  the  coming   election;   and  to   those  workingmen 

eleotion— a  bold  plot  and  unparalleled  fraud  which  whose  right  to  suff^^  has  been  sustained  by  that 

struck  at  the  heart  of  the  republic ;  a  plot  and  fVaud  party*  in  great  conflicts  when  their  righU  were  as- 

whioh  shall  not  be  condoned,  and  shall  never  be  re-  sailed,  to  all  kborera,  of  whom  in  every  vicissitude 

peated.  1°  our  country's  history  the  Democracy  have  been 

6.  That  the  public  lands  shall  be  presenred  for  onflinching  advocates  and  friends,  we  extend  the 

thebeneiitof  actual  settlers,  and  subsidies  of  money  "sme  cordial  aOliation  and  respect  that  have  die* 

or  lands  to  oorporaiions  and  speculators  shall  cease  tinguished  our  party  ftom  the  days  of  Jefferson  to 

for  ever.  the  present  time. 

6.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rec-  m.  ^  t?^^„w:«*.»   ^^^^  ^^.^^t^m^a   ;«  c*«*^ 

ognises  gold  and  sUver  as  the  standard  money  of  ^  The  Republican  party  assembled  in  State 

the  Union;  and  this  standu-d  is  the  only  sUble  basis  Convention  at  Hartford  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 

for  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  world.    The  tember,  and  nominated  the  following  State 

Democratic  party  of  the  Union  has  never  failed  to  ticket :  For  Governor,  Oharles  B.  Andrews,  of 

r^"!!^ ^^.^ti^i.^'in'J' R.^K{i!i^  Litchfield;    for  Lieutenant-Governor,  David 

e^dr?Jprn\\"rtJ|«^^^^^  Galinn,  of'Pkinfield;  for  Secretory  of  State, 

reuoy,  under  which  prices  of  every  commodity  have  David  Torrance,  of  Derby ;  for  Treasurer,  Tal- 


favor  of  this  country,  have  brought  us  to  the  door  The  Bepubllcans  of  Connecticut,  in  convention 

of  a  redeemable  currency  and  a  sound  basis  for  an  assembled,  resolve : 

improved  and  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  which  will  F%rtt,  That  the  existing  dangers  to  the  public 

plaioe  the  creditors  and  debtors  of  the  Government  credit,  industry,  and  commerce  call  upon  us  to  pledge 

upon  the  same  financial  plane.  anew  our  constancy  to  the  great  principles  of  pa- 

7.  That  the  resumption  act,  so  called,  was  in  its  triotism  and  self-eacriflce  which  have  snccessftuly 

inc^tion  unwise,  uncalled  for,  and  not  demanded  carried  the  countir  through  the  perils  of  a  great  war 

at  tne  time  of  its  enaction  by  those  laws  of  trade  and  preserved  and  established  the  Union, 

which  govern  with  unerring  oartaintr  the  finances  Second.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  and 

of  a  country;  and  having  confidence  in  the  Senators  the  legal-tender  notes  issued  under  the  necessities 

and  Bopresentatives  of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  war  are  sacred  debta,  to  be  paid  to  the  last 

of  the  United  States,  we  unhesitatingly  rely  upon  dollar  in  the  standard  monev  of  the  world ;  that  the 

their  integrity  and  judgment,  believing  that  tney  onlv  money  recognized  in  tne  Constitution  or  in  the 

will  be  oontroUed  in  their  action  upon  tne  question  exchange  of  the  world  is  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 

of  resumption  by  those  well-known  principles  which  weight  and  fineness  which  give  it  nniversal  currency ; 

underlie  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  the  best  and  we  demand  that  all  currency  shall  be  redeemable 

interests  of  the  people  of  this  State.  in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  that  both  coin 

Aeso/oei,  That  we  condemn  all  repudiation,  and  and  currency  shall  be  kept  at  par  with  the  gold  stan- 

demand  the  just  payment  of  the  public  debt.    We  dard  of  the  world. 

condemn  the  financial  policy  of  the  Bepublican  Ad-  Third,  That  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  was 

ministration  as  the  direct  and  shortest  way  to  unl-  only  justifiable  by  the  neoessUies  of  the  war,  and 
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that  taxj  attempt  to  lower  the  itaiidard  of  monej,  to  Juranr  l,  IStt.  redMnwUe  Jamiafy  1, 1888,  baow 

inorease  the  ▼oiume  of  irredeemable  paper  ourreoov,     _  ^  "^ffi.5  ^^f  ^°i*  *  V ;*  •;^;  *  •  I'W    •STT.OOd 

to  make  the  money  of  the  people  unstaUe,  or  to  dJl  "^"S^t  ^  "^•^°^»«  ''"""^  1, 1884,  at « 

teriprate  the  coin,  ia  aimply  repudiation;  and  we  oaober  1,4886; V;>dV€ii;iiibitobiri;i^^^         '   ^^ 

declare  that  a  reiaane  of  leffal-tender  paper  in  a  time       per  cent 1,741,100 

of  profound  peace  would  oe  without  excuae  and  a  M«v  l,  1877,  redeemable  on  option  after  May  1, 

ffrotia  Tiolation  of  the  Conatitution  of  the  United       lb87,  at  6  per  cent 1,081,000 

States ;  and  therefore  we  demand  actual  reaumption  TT^'XiA 

of  specie  paymenta  at  the  time  fixed  by  law,  and  that  ^*"* H»OT,foO 

Congreas  ahall  do  no  act  to  delay  it,  but  shall  leave        _,,  .     ,  ... 

the  oountrr  trt9  in  ita  revivinff  prosperity.  The  aggregate  amoTint  of  the  grand  list,  ex- 

Fowih,  That  the  intereata  of  capital  and  labor  are  hibiting  the  Talne  of  the  taxable  property  in 

ao  linked  together  that  all  action  hostile  to  one  must  the    State,  fell   off  last  year  by  more  tiian 

be  injurious  to  the  other,  and  we  condemn  all  at-  aq  qqq  qqq 

tempts  to  array  one  afainst  the  other,  and  to  estab-  *  Jf^  '       '      »^      *  .         v     i.    a     r^ 

lUh  enmities  aud  pr^udices  between  employee  and        There  are  sixty-MX  savings  banks  in  Oon- 

emplover.  ,  necticat,  four  of  which  are  ander  tempiuraiy 

r\fA,  We  demand  the  most  rigid  economy,  not  injunction,   and    one   is    being   permanently 

only  from  the  State  and  national  governmente,  but  closed  np.    The  snm  total  of  their  assets  on 

people  a  niggardly  ai^ropriation  of  the  public  money  o06.40.  wbion  is  $4,250,000  less  than  at  the 

for  the  just  and  proper  ezpenaea  of  the  Govenunent,  same  date  In  the  previons  year.    There  are  ten 

especially  in  desiuig  with  the  army  and  ita  officers,  trust  companies  m  the  State,  eight  of  whicb 

whose  life-W  services  are  devoted  to  the  defense  ^e^^e  deposits  and  attend  to  general  banking 

'lfir:!^IZ^^  transactors  All  of  them  are^ated  to  bel^ 

8«v€fUh.  That  we  demand  ftill  protection  for  all  *  sound  financial  condition.     Four  banks  of 

oitixens  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  discount  continue  doing  business  in  Gonnecti- 

free  exercise  of  civil  and  politicid  righte ;  that  we  cut  under  the  laws  of  the  State.    Their  ag- 

insist  Uiat  there  shall  be  no  subsidfes,  gwnto,  or  gregate  outstanding  circulation  is  reckoned  at 

loans  of  money  or  lands  to  private  corporations,  no  S-i  q  koq 

pavment,  direoUy  or  indhrecUy,  of  what  are  called  ♦^^**^- ,       . .        ^  . ,  ^.   .    ^,      «*  * 

rebel  claima,  and  that  the  legitimate  expenses  of  gov-        ^he  education  ot  tne  youtn  in  the  btate  ap- 

emment  shall  be  met  by  adequate  appropriations.  pears  to  progress  satisfactorily.    The  number 

EioMh,  That  we  believe  in  the  integrity  and  pa^  of  her  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  last 

tolodsm  of  President  Haves,  and  we  wiU  give  him  ^^^^     ^^  was  1,647;  the  yearly  average  erf 

our  cordial  support  in  all  his  constitutional  enorto  to  „^v««i   «/.o«:^«o  «««   iJtqi  ^i««       tk^  «i.«i^ 

secure  an  honest  and  effluent  public  service  and  to  ^^^^  sessions  was  178*  days.      The  whole 

maintain  the  financial  honor  of  the  nation.  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen 

Ninth.  Tliat  the  title  of  President  Hayes  having  years  of  age  in  the  State  is  188,407,  of  whom 

been  settled  by  a  commission  of  both  political  partlea  119808   attended   public  schools  during  the 

ffl°fv^l^®^'i°*^"i^*''''^!t^^^''^*''*'^*  year,  and  11,121  other  schools.    The  potjen- 

that  the  attacks  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  him,  f^^'»  T^t^mj        a  ^.u^*  bi^uvvso.     **«?  v  ^u 

and  their  attempt  te  reopen  the  question  of  his  title,  ^«  Of  children  in  schools  of  all  kmds  for  the 

are  seditious  and  dangeroua  te  the  public  peace  and  year  was  94.76.     The  aggregate  amount  of 

prosperity,  and  have  for  their  object  not  the  welfare  school  revenue,  from  school  fund.  State,  town, 

ofthe  whole  country,but  the  advancement  of  a  faction,  g^d  district  taxes,  and  other  sources,  was  $1,- 

At  the  general  election  of  Noyember  6,  509,158.85.    The  total  expenditure  for  school 

1878,  the  people^s  vote  in  Connecticut  failed  to  purposes  was  $1,506,477.06.    In  the  Oonnecti- 

eleot  the  Governor  and  the  other  State  officers,  cut  School  for  Imbeciles  at  Lakeville  there  were 

In  accordance  with  the  State  Oonstitution,  85  inmates,  of  whom  42  were  State  benefioia- 

they  were  elected  by  the  Legislatare  in  joint  nes.    Out  of  the  $7,000  annually  appropriated 

convention  on  January  9th,  the  result  being  for  their  support,  the  sum  of  $5,500  waa  ex* 

the  choice  of  the  Republican  candidates.    On  pended  during  the  year.    The  Governor  aveni 

the  same  day  the  Governor  elect  was  formally  that  ^^  this  school  is  under  superior  management, 

installed  in  office.  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  deserves  well  of 

The  income  and  expenditure  during  the  past  the  State."    The  inmates  of  the  State  Reform 

year  were  as  follows :  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden  are  at  present 

Bahuioe  to  the  Tres^iry,  December  1, 197T. . . .    $T«9.4i4  88  ^67 ;  their  average  number  for  ^e  yew- was 
Beeeipts  last  year,  from  aU  souroea . . ! l.♦^2,^7o  81  250.    The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Mid- 
Total $2,384,984  04  dletowu  coutinues  in  succcssful  Operation.    Its 

^"K^^nS?"  ^'^Jl^tJS  ■Lf^'^f '  *°*    .►^o«,o«»  inmates  are  180;  the  number  of  girls  admitted 

dadtog  $9,000  of  State  boDda  redeemed 1/42.619  68  _.         ..    _  •     x»       a     lof^A  •    oak      r\c  ^.x. 

Brianceto  the  Trea.iiry,Decemberl,  1616...    -^6^^7211  smce  itS  Organixation  hi  1870  IS  885.     Of  those 

dismissed,  81  have  found  homes  or  gone  to 

This  balance  included    about  $600,000  of  friends  out  of  Connecticut ;  and  46  have  been 

taxes  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  November,  placed  out  in  femailies  within  the  State,  yet  re- 

1878.     The  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi-  maining  wards  of  the  school.    The  State  Asy- 

tures  during  the  year  was  $109,957.78.    The  lum  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown  continue 

estimated  receipts  for  the  year  1878-79  are  as  for  several  years,  crowded  to  its  utmost 

set  down  at  $1,554,200,  and  the  estimated  ex-  capacity,  with  a  large  number  of  applications 

eenditures  at  $1,580,846.    The  State  debt,  on  made  to  it  for  admission  of  new  patients  that 

December  1,  1878,  was  represented  in  four  must  be  refused.    At  present  there  are  above 

tlasses  of  bonds,  as  follows :  75  such  applications  entered  in  the  books  of 
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Um  lioBpttal.    The  Domber  of  pstietits  in  it  at  in  almihoiuei,  bat  sapported  wboUj  or  in  psrt 

the  end  of  the  year  was  461,  all  of  whom  were  hj  towns,  162 ;  ia  hoapitala  oaC  of  tbe  Slate, 

Btat«  beneficiaries  except  27,  who  are  pajing  but  sapported  at  tbe  expenee  of  towns,  47. 

patients.    The  OommiSBioners  created  bj  the  lltenamberof  convicts  in  the  SUtePenlten- 

Legialatare  at  the  Janaorj  seenon  of  IBTS,  and  tiar;  on  November  SO,  ISTIJ,  was  276.    The  m- 

appointed  by  tbe  Qovernor,  "  to  investigete  the  ceipts  of  tbe  prUon  during  the  fear  amoanted 

necessity  for  the  erection  of  another  hospital  to|30,S61.8e,  tbe  expense*  to  $32,869.09.    Tbe 

for  the  insane  poor  of  the  State,"  npon  inquiry,  labor  of  the  prisoners  has  now  been  ooatraoted 

bavealreadyasoertained th&t,beside8theal>ove-  for  better  prices  than  formerly.    Concerning 

mentioned,  tbera  are  S65  indigent  insane  per-  management  and  discipline,  the   Legislative 

sons  in  Connecticut,  m-iintoined  at  the  charge  Oommitteeon  tbeStatePiiBon,byJointresoln> 

of  towDB,  u  follows;  in  alinshonsea,  ]56;  not  tion  passed  at  the  Janaaij  sesnon of  1678,  was 


directed  to  inq<iir«  into  its  management,  and  remedy  for  tbe  nnoertainty  Into  which  the  law 
report  Thej  attended  to  their  daty  by  earn-  of  copyright  has  fsllea  baa  long  be«i  reoog- 
moningbeforethemtheofficersoftheprisongnd  nized.  The  Commission  which  bss  now  re- 
others,  and  found  that  the  rules  of  the  prison  ported  was  appointed  April  17, 1876,  and  corn- 
had  not  been  strictly  enforced ;  that  in  some  prised  Lord  John  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
cases  there  had  been  partiality  to  prisoners;  Sir  Charles  Toung,  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Sir 
and  Uiat  they  ''  had  oonoluuve  evidence  prov-  John  Rose,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  Sir 
Ing  that,  through  some  agency,  liqnor  had  been  LoniaHollet,  SirJamea  Stephen,  Sir  Julius  Ben- 
Ainiished  to  the  prisoners."  edict,  Farrer  Herschell,  Edward  Jenkins,  Wll- 
,  Tbe  military  force  of  Connectieut,  under  the  liam  Smith,  James  Anthony  Fronde,  Anthony 

aipellation  of  "  Natiixial  Qaard,"  is  in  an  effi-  Trollope,  and  Frederick  Riohard  Daldy.  The 
ant  condition.  The  Oovemor  avers  that,  in  Commissioners  foandthelawinastateof  great 
regard  to  disoipline,  drill,  and  equipment,  it  is  uncertainty  and  confosion.  There  are  fourteen 
not  snrpassed  by  the  militia  of  any  other  Stale,  atatntos  in  force,  passed  at  various  times,  with 
This  force  baa  had  an  increase  of  162  men,  acd  little  reference  to  one  another.  "  The  piece- 
two  new  companies  have  been  added  to  its  or-  meal  way  in  which  the  snlyect  has  been  dealt 
nniiation  daring  the  year.  Atthelastmust«r,  with,"  says  the  report,  "aSords  the  only  pos- 
November2S-29,18T8,  its  total  was  2,444  men.  sible  explanation  of  a  nomber  of  apparently 
The  expense  of  maintaining  this  force  is  met  by  arbitrary  distinctions  between  the  provisions 
the  oommntation  tax,  which  in  1873  amuonted  made  upon  matters  which  wonld  seem  to  be 
to  $9S,176.  An  act  was  passed  by  tbe  Legis-  of  the  same  nature."  Thus,  tbe  term  of  copy- 
latara  at  the  January  session  to  furnish  the  Sa-  right  in  books  ia  forty-two  years  from  the  first 
tional  Guard  with  new  uaiforms  at  the  charge  publication,  or  dnring  the  life  of  the  author 
of  the  State.  It  allows  |25  to  each  man  for  hia  and  seven  years  after  bis  deatli,  whichever 
uniform.  shall  be  the  longer  period;  in  engravings  and 
COPYBIGHT.  The  report  of  the  Royal  prints,  twenty-eight  years  from  pubUoation; 
OommiMiooers  on  copyright  submitted  to  Par-  in  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  dnr- 
liaineDt  in  June,  1678,  gave  rise  to  a  general  ing  the  life  of  the  artist  and  seven  years  after 
discDssion  of  this  aabject  both  in  Engluid  and  bis  death ;  in  soalptare,  fourteen  years  from 
the  United  Statea.     The  necessity  of  some  the  first  "patting  forth  or  publishing"  the 
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work,  with  provision  for  a  second  term  of  fonr-  ed  for  the  life  of  the  aathor  and  fiftj  years 

teen  years  if  the  sculptor  he  living  at  the  end  after  his  death ;    in  Germany,  for  life  and 

of  the  first.  thirty  years ;  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  for  life 

One  of  the  first  qnestions  considered  hy  the  and  twenty  years ;  in  Italy,  for  life  and  forty 

Oommissioners,  and  on  which  much  testimony  years,  with  a  second  term  of  forty  years,  dur- 

was  taken,  was  whether  the  royalty  system  log  which  other  persons  than  the  proprietor 

should  he  substituted  for  the  copyright  laws,  may  publish  on  payment  of  a  royalty.    It  will 

This  system  may  be  briefly  described  as  one  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  English  Commis- 

under  which  the  author  of  a  work  of  literature  sioners  preferred  the  term  adopted  in  Ger- 

or  art,  or  his  assignee,  would  not  have  the  ex-  many. 

elusive  right  of  publication,  but  any  person  By  a  law  passed  in  1775,  perpetual  copyright 
would  be  entitled  to  copy  or  republish  the  in  books  given  or  bequeathed  to  them  was 
work  on  paying  or  securing  to  the  owner  a  granted  to  certain  universities  and  colleges, 
remuneration,  taking  the  form  of  a  royalty  or  It  is  now  recommended  that  this  privilege  be 
definite  sum  prescribed  by  law,  payable  to  the  abolished.  Authors  and  publishers  have  corn- 
owner  for  each  copy  published.  The  principal  plained  of  the  heavy  and  unjust  tax  imposed 
reason  urged  for  the  adoption  of  the  royalty  upon  them  by  the  statute  requiring  the  free 
system  is  the  benefit  which  it  is  supposed  delivery  of  a  copy  of  every  book  published  to 
would  arise  to  the  public  from  the  early  pub-  certain  libraries.  The  number  of  copies  re- 
lioation  of  cheap  editions,  as  the  original  pub-  quired  to  be  delivered  has  varied  at  different 
lisher  would  be  compelled  to  issue  cheap  edi-  times.  It  was  nine  under  the  statute  of  1710^ 
tions  from  the  start,  or  this  would  be  done  by  and  eleven  under  that  of  1801.  It  was  reduced 
rival  publishers.  The  opponents  of  the  system  to  ^ve  in  1886,  at  which  number  it  has  since 
say  that,  where  one  book  pays  the  publisher  continued.  The  libraries  which  now  enjoy 
for  his  outlay  and  risk,  many  are  complete  these  privileges  are  the  British  Museum,  the 
failures  and  never  pay  even  the  cost  of  pub-  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Public  Library 
lishing;  that  if  the  royalty  system  were  es-  at  Cambridge,  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
tablished,  no  publisher  would  take  the  risk  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  library  of 
the  first  publication,  knowing  that  if  the  work  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    The  delivery  to  the 

E roved  successful  he  would  immediately  have  British  Museum  is  peremptory,  but  not  to  the 

is  reward  snatched  from  him  by  the  numer-  other  colleges  unless  a  demand  in  writing  is 

ous  publishers  who  would  republish  and  under-  made  by  them.    The  Commissioners  consider 

sell  jiim ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  pub-  the  complaints  of  authors  and  publishers  on 

Ushers  to  remunerate  authors  at  the  rate  they  this  point  to  be  well  founded,  and  recommend 

now  do,  who  would  therefore  often  be  deterred  that  the  law  be  repealed  except  in  the  case  of 

from  writing ;  and  that  many  works,  especially  the  British  Museum. 

those  involving  long  preparation  and  ffreat  Among  the  most  important  questions  con- 
cost  to  the  author  or  publisher,  which  would  be  sidered  by  the  Commission  were  those  relat- 
published  under  the  present  system,  could  nev-  ing  to  the  unlicensed  abridgment  and  drama- 
er  be  brought  out,  on  account  of  the  increased  tization  of  copyrighted  works.  In  regard  to 
risk  that  would  ensue  from  the  royalty  system,  abridgments,  the  law  is  not  settled ;  but  the 
Among  those  who  opposed  this  system  were  dicta  of  the  courts  lean  to  the  doctrine  that  a 
Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Huxley,  Profes-  fair  and  "bona fide  abridgment  of  a  copyrighted 
sor  Tyndali,  and  other  well-known  authors,  book  is  not  piratical  The  Commissioners  say 
Among  other  reasons  urged  against  it  was  the  that  ^*  even  though  an  abridgment  be  so  framed 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  coun-  as  to  escape  being  a  piracy,  still  it  is  capable 
try,  except  in  a  modified  form  in  Italy.  of  doin^  great  harm  to  the  author  of  the  origi- 
The  Commissioners  reported  against  the  roy-  nal  work  by  interfering  with  his  market ;  and 
alty  system,  and  recommended  that  the  various  it  is  the  more  likely  to  interfere  with  that 
statutes  relating  to  copyright  be  consolidated  market  and  injure  the  sale  of  the  original  work 
into  one  uniform  law.  They  suggest  that  the  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  bears  in  its  title 
duration  of  copyright  in  books  be  during  the  the  name  of  the  original  author.  We  think 
life  of  the  author  and  for  thirty  years  after  his  this  should  be  prevented,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
death ;  that  the  term  of  protection  for  other  we  recommend  that  no  abridgments  of  copy- 
works  (except  photographs)  be  the  same  as  right  works  should  be  allowed  during  the  term 
that  for  books;  and  that  the  exclusive  right  of  copyright,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  representing  dramatic  and  musical  composi-  of  the  copyright.'*  The  statutes  are  silent  con- 
tions  be  secured  for  a  like  period.  This  will  cerning  ^e  dramatization  of  novels  and  other 
amount  to  a  material  extension  of  the  term  of  literary  works.  They  neither  provide  for  re- 
copyright  in  Great  Britain,  and  will-  make  the  serving  the  right  to  the  author  nor  expressly 
period  of  protection  considerably  longer  than  prohibit  unauthorized  dramatizations.  The  law 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  where  copyright  is  nas  been  settled  by  the  courts  that  it  is  piracy 
secured  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  provi-  to  publish  without  authority  a  dramatization 
sion  for  a  renewed  term  of  fourteen  years  in  of  a  noveL  But  what  authors  have  most  suf- 
favor  of  the  author  or  his  family.  In  France,  f  ered  from  is  the  unlicensed  dramatization  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  copyright  is  grant-  their  novels  for  public  performance.    Aocord- 
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ing-to  the  law  as  Jadiciallj  exponnded,  this  Is  legislation  for  this  purpose.  The  proyision 
not  piratical  unless  the  author  has  dramatized  made  hj  the  Canadian  Legislature  was  that 
his  own  production  hefore  puhlishing  it  as  a  American  reprints  ofEnglish  copyrighted  works 
noTel ;  and  to  do  this  is  the  only  remedy  might  he  imported  into  the  colony  on  payment 
against  unauthorized  dramatizations.  Refer-  of  a  customs  duty  of  12^  per  cent,  which  was 
ring  to  the  common  practice  of  turning  novels  to  be  collected  by  the  Canadian  Government 
into  plays  without  the  consent  of  the  authors,  and  paid  to  the  British  Government  for  the 
the  Commissioners  say:  '* Stories  hare  been  benent  of  the  authors  interested.  Like  pro- 
written  in  a  form  adapted  to  stage  represents-  Tisions  were  made  in  other  colonies.  Of  the 
tion  almost  without  cnange.  Sometimes  cer-  operation  of  these  laws,  and  the  effect  of  the 
tain  parts  and  passages  of  novels  are  put  bodily  Foreign  Reprints  Act,  the  Commissioners  say : 
into  the  play,  while  the  bulk  of  the  play  is  **  So  far  as  British  authors  and  owners  of  copy- 
original  matter;  and  at  other  times  the  plot  right  are  concerned,  the  act  has  proved  a 
of  the  novel  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  Aphijy  the  complete  failure.  Foreign  reprints  of  copy- 
dialogue  being  altogether  original.  Whatever  right  works  have  been  lai^ely  mtroduced  into 
may  be  the  precise  form  of  the  dramatization,  the  colonies,  and  notably  American  reprints 
the  practice  has  given  rise  to  much  comphunt,  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  but  no  returns, 
and  considerable  loss,  both  in  money  and  repu-  or  returns  of  an  absurdly  small  amount,  have 
tation,  is  alleged  to  nave  been  inflicted  upon  been  made  to  the  authors  and  owners.  It  ap- 
novelists.  The  author's  pecuniary  injury  con-  pears  from  official  reports  that  during  the  ten 
sists  in  his  failing  to  obtain  the  profit  ne  might  years  ending  in  1876,  the  amount  received 
receive  if  dramatization  could  not  take  place  from  the  whole  of  the  nineteen  colonies  which 
without  his  consent.  He  may  be  injured  in  have  taken  advantage  of  the  act  was  only 
reputation  if  an  erroneous  impression  is  given  £1,156  13<.  2i<2.,  of  which  £1,084  18«.  8)^. 
of  his  book.  In  addition  to  tnese  complaints,  was  received  from  Canada ;  and  that  of  these 
it  has  been  pressed  upon  us  that  it  is  only  just  colonies  seven  paid  nothing  what^er  to  the 
that  an  autnor  should  be  entitled  to  the  full  authors,  while  six  now  and  then  paid  small 
amount  of  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  his  sums  amounting  to  a  few  shillings."  In  1875 
own  creation;  that  the  product  of  a  man's  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
brain  ought  to  be  his  own  for  all  purposes ;  ment  which  secures  copyright  for  twenty-eight 
and  that  It  is  unjust,  when  he  has  expended  his  years  to  an^  author  domiciled  in  Canad^  or  in 
invention  and  labor  in  the  composition  of  a  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  or  who  is  a 
story,  that  another  man  should  be  able  to  reap  citizen  of  any  country  having  an  interni^on- 
part  of  the  harvest"  After  weighing  these  al  copyright  treaty  with  Canada.  The  work 
considerations,  and  those  which  were  advanced  must  be  published  or  republished  in  Canada, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Commissioners  came  to  Tlie  Commissioners  do  not  propose  to  interfere 
the  conclusion  that  the  right  of  dramatizing  a  with  this  law.  They  recommend  that  the 
novel  or  other  work  should  be  reserved  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  supply  of  English  litera- 
author.  ture  at  cheap  prices  for  colonial  readers  be  met 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  is,  a  British  author,  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
in  order  to  secure  copyright,  must  first  publish  licensing  system  in  the  colonies;  second,  by 
his  work  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  he  pub-  continmng,  though  with  alterations,  the  pro- 
lish  in  a  foreign  country,  or  even  in  a  Bntish  visions  of  the  Foreign  Reprints  Act.  In  pro- 
colony,  before  publishing  at  home,  he  forfeits  posing  the  introduction  of  a  licensing  system, 
his  title  to  English  copyright  The  Commis-  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  power 
uoners  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  modified  now  possessed  by  the  colonial  Legislatures  of 
that  when  a  work  is  first  given  to  the  public  dealing  with  the  subject  of  copyright  so  far  as 
in  any  possession  of  the  Crown,  the  author  their  own  colonies  are  concerned.  The  Com- 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  when  missioners  recommend  that  in  case  the  owner 
the  first  publication  takes  place  in  Great  Brit-  of  a  copyright;  work  should  not  avail  himself 
ain;  ana  that  a  British  author  who  first  pub-  of  the  provisions  of  the  copyright  law  (if  any) 
]is{ies  abroad  mav  secure  all  bis  rights  in  Eng-  in  a  colony,  and  in  case  no  adequate  proviuon 
land  by  republishing  there  within  three  years  be  made  by  republication  in  the  colony  or 
after  the  foreign  publication.  otherwise,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  pub- 

The  Commissioners  find  that  *4n  someim-  lication  elsewhere,  for  a  supply  of  the  work 
portant  respects  the  state  of  the  present  copy-  sufficient  for  general  sale  and  circulation  in 
right  law,  as  regards  the  colonies,  is  anoma-  the  colony,  a  license  may  upon  application  be 
Ions  and  unsatis&ctory."  The  copyright  law  granted  to  republish  the  work  in  the  colony, 
Mssed  in  1842  protects  works  throughout  the  subject  to  a  royalty  in  favor  of  the  copyright- 
British  dominions ;  but  in  1847  the  *^  Foreign  owner  of  not  less  than  a  specified  sum  per  cent. 
Reprints  Act "  was  passed,  providing  that  if  on  the  retail  price,  as  may  be  settled  by  any 
any  colonial  Legislature  should  make  satisfao-  local  law.  It  is  also  suggested  that  effective 
tory  provision  for  the  protection  and  remuner-  provision  for  the  due  coUeetion  and  transmis- 
ation  of  the  British  author,  foreign  reprints  of  sion  to  the  copyright-owner  of  such  royalty 
English  copyrighted  works  might  be  imported  should  be  made  by  the  law. 
into  the  colony.    In  several  colonies  there  was  The  subject  of  international  copyright  re- 
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ceived  oarefol  attention  fVom  the  Oommisdon.  stands,  an  alien  maj  acqaire  copyright  bj  first 
This  topic  was  considered  under  two  heads :  pabUshing  his  work  in  Great  Britain,  provided 
first,  in  connection  with  the  international  copy-  he  be  within  the  British  dominions  at  the  time 
right  acts  which  have  been  in  force  in  Great  of  publication.  The  Royal  Commissioners  reo- 
Britain  for  forty  years ;  and,  second,  indepen-  ominend  that  copyright  be  extended  to  foreign 
dently  of  them.  By  these  statutes  the  Queen  authors  on  the  same  terms  as  to  -British  sub- 
is  authorized  to  extend,  by  an  order  in  Council,  jects,  and  that  protection  be  granted  to  every 
protection  to  the  works  of  all  foreign  authors  author,  native  or  foreign,  who  will  give  the 
whose  government  shall  give  reciprocal  privi-  British  public  the  benefit  of  the  first  publica- 
leges  to  British  subjects.    Treaties  for  this  tion  of  his  work. 

purpose  have  been  made  with  the  following  After  considering  the  question  of  interna- 
countries :  Prussia  and  Saxony,  in  1846 ;  Bruns-  tional  copyright  between  England  and  the  Unit- 
wick,  Thuringian  Union,  Hanover,  and  Olden-  ed  States,  and  the  steady  refusal  of  the  latter 
burg,  in  1847 ;  the  French  Republic  in  1851 ;  country  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  that  purpose, 
Anbalt  and  Hamburg,  in  1868;  Belgium,  in  the  Commissioners  say:  ** Although  it  baa 
1854;  Prussia  (additional),  in  1855 ;  Spain,  in  hitherto  been  the  practice,  we  believe,  of  your 
1857;  and  Sardinia,  in  1860.  The  United  Migesty^s  Government  to  make  intemationa] 
States  has  steadily  refused  to  enter  into  any  copyright  treaties  only  with  countries  which 
agreement  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of  are  willing  to  give  British  subjects  the  full 
American  and  English  authors.  Under  an  in-  advantage  of  their  domestic  copyright  laws, 
temational  copyright  treaty,  a  fbreigner  may  untrammeled  by  commerdal  restrictions,  in  ex- 
secure  protection  for  his  work  in  Great  Britain  change  for  the  protection  afforded  to  their 
by  registering  it  and  depositing  a  copy  in  Lon-  subjects  by  our  own  copyright  laws,  yet  we 
don  within  a  specified  time.  The  oopyright  think  it  not  unreasonable  for  the  American 
thus  secured  may  be  for  the  Ml  term  accorded  people  to  wish  to  insure  the  publication  of  edi- 
to  English  authors,  and  it  gives  a  remedy  tions  suited  to  their  large  and  peculiar  market, 
against  the  unlicensed  republication  of  the  if  they  enter  into  a  oopyriffht  treaty  with  this 
work  in  the  original  language.  The  exclusive  country.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of 
right  of  publishing  a  translation,  and,  in  the  opinion  that  an  arrangement  by  which  British 
case  of  a  play,  of  representing  it  on  the  Eng-  copyright-owiiers  could  acquire  United  States 
lish  stage,  is  also  secured  to  foreign  authors ;  copyright  by  reprinting  and  republishing  tJbeir 
but  the  term  of  *  protection  is  limited  to  five  booksm  America,  but  without  being  put  under 
yeaas,  and  the  conditions  imposed  are  more  the  condition  of  reproducing  the  illustrations, 
burdensome  than  those  to  be  observed  in  the  or  remanufacturing  the  stereotype  plates  there, 
case  of  original  works.  To  secure  protection  would  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  your  Majesty^s 
for  a  translatioD,  registration  and  deposit  of  subjects;  and  that  it  would  be  looked  upon 
copies,  both  of  the  original  and  the  translation,  more  favorably  in  the  United  States  than  any 
are  required  to  be  made  within  a  specified  other  plan  now  before  us.  It  has  been  sng- 
time.  At  least  a  part  of  the  authorizea  trans-  ffested  to  us  that  this  country  would  be  jnsti- 
lation  must  be  published,  either  in  Great  Brit-  fied  in  taking,  steps  of  a  retaliatory  character, 
ain  or  the  foreign  country,  within  a  year  after  with  a  view  of  enforcing,  incidentally,  that 
registration  of  the  original ;  and  the  complete  protection  from  the  United  States  which  we 
translation  must  appear  within  three  years,  accord  to  them.  This  might  be  done  by  with- 
in the  case  of  dramatic  compositions  the  trans-  drawing  from  the  Americans  the  privilege  of 
lation  must  be  published  within  three  months,  copyri^t  on  first  publication  in  this  country. 
French  authors  have  complained  that  the  period  We  have,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion 
within  which  a  translation  is  required  to  be  that,  on  the  highest  public  grounds  of  policy 
published  is  too  short,  as  "  it  is  found  to  be  and  expediency,  it  is  advisable  that  our  law 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  the  country  of  origin  should  be  based  on  correct  principles,  irre- 
in  so  short  a  time  whether  a  work  wul  be  suffi-  spectively  of  the  opinions  or  the  policy  of  other 
ciently  successful  to  warrant  a  translation."  nations.  We  admit  the  propriety  of  protectinjg 
The  changes  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  copyright,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  prin- 
are  decidedly  favorable  to  foreign  authors,  ciple  of  copyright,  if  admitted,  is  one  of  uni- 
They  recommend  that  the  existing  require-  versal  application.  We  therefore  recommend 
ments  of  registration  and  deposit,  in  the  case  that  this  country  should  pursue  the  policy  of 
both  of  originals  and  translations,  be  abolished ;  recognizing  the  author^s  nghts,  irrespective  of 
that  an  unconditional  right  of  translation  be  nationality." 

reserved^  to  the  foreign  author  for  three  years  Copyright  was  the  subject  of  important  dis- 

after  the*  publication  of  the  original ;  and  that,  cussion  in  France  during  the  year.    The  In- 

if  an  authorized  translation  be  published  within  temational  Literary  Congress,  which  met  in 

that  time,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  protection  for  Paris  in  June  under  ^e  presidency  of  Victor 

ten  years,  instead  of  five,  as  at  present    Wheth-  Hugo,  i^ter  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject, 

er  a  foreign  author  is  entitled  to  oopyright  in  affirmed  the  ^following  principles :    ^*  1.  The 

Great  Britain  independently  of  the  special  in-  right  of  the  author  over  his  works  is  not  a  legal 

temational  acts  is  a  question  on  whicn  English  concession,  but  one  of  the  modes  of  property 

judges  have  'differed.    But  as  the  law  now  whioh  the  Le^slatore  is  bound  to  guarantee. 
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2.  Literftry  prapertjis  perpetual  in  the  aathor, 
and  in  his  heirs  or  assigns.    8.  After  the  ez- 

Eiration  of  the  author^s  rights  as  determined 
y  the  laws  actually  obtaining  in  different 
ooontries,  any  person  will  be  free  to  reproduce 
his  works,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  certain 
sum  to  his  heirs  or  assigns.  4.  Literary,  scien- 
tific, or  artistic  works  will  be  treated  in  each 
country  as  if  they  had  been  first  produced  in 
that  country.  This  rule  applies  also  to  the 
ropresentation  of  dramatic  and  musical  works. 
6.  To  obttun  the  above  protection,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  author  to  go  through  the  cus- 
tomary formalities  of  the  country  in  which  his 
works  are  first  brought  out  6.  With  regard 
to  translation  and  adaptation,  the  Gongrees 
expresses  a  hope  that  international  treaties 
will  secure  for  authors  the  exclusive  right  of 
authorizing  the  adaptation  or  translation  of 
their  works.  7.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion 
that  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  literary  m^n  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  or  development 
of  societies  having  for  their  object  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  authors,  and  the  creation 
of  a  fund  for  relief  and  penMous.^*  The  Con- 
gress approved  the  project  of  founding  an  in- 
ternational literary  association,  open  to  the 
literary  societies  and  writers  of  all  nations. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the^fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  the  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee in  their  reepeetive  ooontriea  form  aocietiea 
on  the  plan  of  the  Sooi^i^  dee  Qens  de  Lettres  do 
France. 

2.  That  in  each  coantnr  there  be  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  International  Committee,  through 
whom  all  commantcations  between  the  aud  Com- 
mittee and  his  nation  shall  pass,  and  whoae  daty 
it  will  be  to  keep  the  said  Committee  informed  on 
all  tabjecta  of  interest  to  the  great  repablio  of  letters. 

8.  That  the  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee endeavor  to  eatablifth  an  exchange  of  books 
between  their  respective  ooantriea,  bv  which  libraries 
of  modern  Hteratore  may  be  gradually  formed  in  the 
ffreat  capitaU  of  the  world,  for  the  use  of  men  of 
fetters;  each  Sod^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettroa  will  be 
kept  au  eourant  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  world ; 
and  reproduction,  translation,  and  negotiatlona  for 
the  purchase  of  copyrights  will  be  fiidlitated. 

4.  That  the  heaaquarters  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee be  at  the  offices  of  the  Soci^t4  dea  Gena  de 
Lettres  de  France. 

5.  That  the  next  International  Congress,  to  report 
on  the  work  which  the  members  of  the  International 
Committee  have  done  in  the  year,  in  furtherance  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  1878,  be  held  in 
London  In  June,  1879. 

The  "  Law  of  Copyright  and  Pkyright," 
by  Eaton  S.  Drone,  of  Kew  York,  just  pub- 
lished (Little,  Brown  ds  Co.),  is  the  most  oom- 
Elete  treatise  yet  given  to  the  pnblic  of  the 
iw  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Playright  is  defined  by  the 
author  as  the  exclusive  right  of  representing 
dramatic  and  musical  compositions. 

COSTA  RICA  (RspeBuoA  db  Costa  Rica), 
one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central 
America.  For  statistics  oonoeming  popula- 
tion, etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  **  An- 


nual Cyclopsdia'^  for  1877.  In  aooordanoe 
with  a  new  law,  statistics  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  are  now  published  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  Those  for  1877,  however,  are  said 
to  be  only  approximate,  as  many  of  the  clergy 
had  failed  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  making  their  reports.  The  total  number  of 
births  for  the  year  was  7,999,  of  which  4,114 
were  of  males,  and  1,706  were  illegitimate ;  the 
deaths  were  8,946 ;  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  population  in  this  respect  of  4,058.  The 
number  of  marriages  was  1,110.  The  number 
of  illegitimate  children  above  reported  is  com- 
paratively mucl^  smaller  than  in  some  of  the 
South  American  republics. 

The  President  of  Costa  Rica  is  General  To- 
m&s  Gnardia ;  the  First  yice-I^*esident,  Sr.  Pe- 
dro Qniros;  and  the  Second  Vice-President, 
Sr.  Rafael  Barroeta.  The  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  Ministers :  Interior,  War, 
and  Navy,  Sr.  Rafael  Machado ;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Justice,  Public  Instruction,  etc..  Dr.  Jos6 
Maria  Castro ;  Commerce  and  Finance,  Sr.  Sal- 
vador Lara ;  and  Public  Works,  Sr.  M.  J.  Za- 
mora.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  the 
Commandant  of  the  army. 

The  followinff  table,  from  an  official  report, 
exhibits  the  national  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  April  80,  1878 :   . 

KKVSVUl. 

Nstk»slBsiik,7Md $t»JWi 

*"          *"     ospHal •68;»89 

Poiitsnoas*  Costom-boose : 

Import  duties $848.6011  iaiatot 

Export  duties ^Mjm\  ^^^^^ 

Pnntsrenss  dooks 2,188 

Spirit,  tobaoooi,  and  powder  monopottes. . .  1,16S>I0 

Mint 18,140 

Post-Offloe. 8T,8D4 

'  T<4«CTspb S^ftOS 

Nstkmal  pHntiiig-cAoe 8^1 

BaUwsj 88,019 

BaloornstloDsllsads S0,7&T 

Intertst  OB  natloiisl  kud. 7,681 

Nstionsl  Iiutitat« 8,057 

Bsak  of  Emission 88,258 

Btsmped  paper. SS.»64 

Bplrit  licenses. S0.719 

Ilnes,ete. 90,148 

Mortgage  flMS 17,?05 

JodldiadeposlU 97.758 

Costora-hoose  debts 8,918 

Bondries. 195,995 

Total $8319,811 

EXPEHDITURI. 

MiDlstrx  of  tbe  Interior $211,698 

**       of  Cbmmeroe  and  Flnsnoe. 804,487 

"       ofJostlce 71,844 

"       ofWsr. 422,794 

**       of  War  (NsT7  Department) 1 11,784 

"       ofPabUc  Works 500,291 

**      of  Foreign  Affldrs. :....  20,078 

PnbUe  Instnietlon 128348 

PnbUeworsblp 86,706 

Cbarltles , 1,558 

Vatlonsl  crwUt 178,758 

Potteefbrce 85,682 

Bondries 1,801,819 

Totsl $8,904,657 

Defldt. $85^^ 

In  a  semi-official  report  of  the  national 
finances,  the  expenditure  for  the  entire  year 

•Cbisf  port  of  tbe  repablte,  on  tbs  Pacttc 
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isrr  was  set  down  at  $1499,045,  of  which  480  lbs.,  affainst  24,800,000  in  1876-'77 ;  hides, 
the  raihx)ad  works  absorbed  $466,961,  the  War  894,169 ;  India-rubber,  71,167 ;  copper,  9,478 ; 
Department$114,226,  the  navy  $161,417,  pub-  cheese,  8,966;  sarsapariUa,  4,082  lbs.  The 
lie  schools  $66,422,  and  expenses  of  litigation  shipping  movements  at  Pnntarenas  in  1877 
in  England  $60,805.  In  the  budget  of  1878-*79  were  as  follows :  Entered,  82  steamers  and  81 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at  $8,179,878,  as  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  172,884 
follows :  tons,  and  680  passengers.  Cleared,  81  steam- 
Export  and  import  dntiM $1,200,000  ers  and  22  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 

l?&SSfcj::::::;:;::::::::::::  SSJS  «'  i''^'*"l^"«^  "^  ^J^'^'%J^,  V" 

NatioMi  BMkT;         1M800  oi«ft  entered,  82  were  under  the  Umted  States 

K^w«7 loojwo  flag,  6  British,  8  French,  6  German,  and  7  Oo- 

^'^^'^ *i«.ws  lombian;  and  of  those  cleared,  80  Uoited  States, 

The  expenditures  were  distributed  among  the  5  British,  7  French,  8  German,  and  8  Colom- 

various  departments  of  government  m  the  fol-  bian. 

lowing  order:  The  **Diario  Oficial"  published  in  August 

Mhiiftriet  of  Fordgn  Affldrt,  EdaeatSon,  Jni-  *^™®  extracts  from  a  New  York  correspond- 

tioe,ete. , $288,699  ence  showing  the  importance  of   the  fruit 

^S^eL^.!?!^:,^!^^.'':.^^?'^^    rw^m  ^^^  between  the  Central  American  repub- 

Ministry of PabitoWoriu !!.'.'!.'!!.'.'!!.'.'!!.'.' !!.'!!     251,608  lios  and  the  United  States,  recommending  a 

Mioi^  of  Ftnanoe,  ezpenMt  of  mooopoUot,  ete. ;  line  of  Steamers  between  Port  limon  and  Pen- 

•iiiidr7aq>«iu6s «B8,988  ^^^^    Why  the  latter  point  should  be  pre- 

The  surplus  thus  accruing,  saj  $998,551,  was  ferred  to  New  Orleans  was  not  explained.  The 
to  be  applied  for  the  prosecution  of  the  works  importation  of  bananas  into  New  York  in  1877 
on  the  rulwaj ;  and  it  would  also  enable  the  is  stated  to  have  aggregated  402,921  bunches, 
Government  to  cover  the  deficit  standing  of  which  200,000  were  credited  to  Colon,  while 
against  the  year  1877-78  as  shown  above,  and  it  was  said  that  Colon  had  already  shipped  in 
that  of  $104,808  against  1876-^77.  The  cus-  1878  418,417  bnnchesLlosing in  transportation 
toms  department  yielded  in  the  whole  of  1877  about  15  per  cent.  The  entire  shipment  of 
$840,710  more  than  in  the  year  immediately  pineapples  during  the  same  period  was  8,280,- 
preceding,  an  increase  accounted  for  by  unu-  ^70^  with  a  loss  of  about  20  per  cent.  In  Uhj 
snally  la^  imports,  the  duties  on  which  be-  it  was  reported  from  the  interior  that  the  pros- 
sides  were  nused  50  per  cent  about  the  middle  poets  for  coffee  were  extremely  favorable,  and 
of  1877.  The  excess  of  the  revenue  over  the  that  the  new  crop,  should  no  miforeseen  disas- 
expenditure  for  the  month  of  April  was  said  ter  supervene,  would  be  the  largest  yet  known, 
to  be  $200,000 ;  money  ^*  was  plenty,  and  the  bbj  85,000,000  lbs.,  but  some  apprehension  ex- 
salaries  of  both  railway  and  Government  em-  isted  that  the  labor  market  would  be  severely 
ployees  (on  the  Atlantic  side),  bills  for  provi-  tried  when  the  time  for  picking  and  cleaning 
sions,  and  estimates  on  contracts  were  promptly  snch  a  large  quantity  of  coffee  should  arrive, 
liquidated.'*  A  statement  of  the  national  oebt  A  new  port  called  Cocos  had  been  established 
may  be  found  in  the  *^  Annual  CyclopaDdia"  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  situated  on  Culebra 
for  1877.  Bay,  and  has,  it  is  believed;  a  fair  anchorage. 

The  Banco  de  Eminon  was  closed  about  the  A  custom-house,  warehouses,  etc.,  were  or- 
middle  of  the  year  by  decree  of  the  Govern-  dered  to  be  established.  Vessels  visiting  the 
ment,  and  the  business  transferred  to  the  new  port  will  have  no  tonnage,  anchorage,  wharf- 
National  Bank.  A  Gt>vemment  order  was  is-  AgO)  or  lighthouse  charges  or  dues  of  any  sort 
sued  in  the  fall  requiring  the  sworn  brokers  whatever  to  pay.  The  population  of  the  dis- 
throughout  the  republic  to  forward  twice  trict  is  smaD,  but  it  was  noped  that  facilities  of 
weekly  to  the  **Diario  Oficial"  information  this  character  would  have  the  effect  of  attract- 
on  the  following  points :  Prices  current  of  cof-  ing  settlers  and  increasing  commerce, 
fee  and  other  important  products ;  prices  of  The  following  extract  from  a  manifesto,  pub- 
notes  and  other  documents  of  the  Government ;  lished  by  President  Guardia  on  June  9th,  and 
prices  of  bank  bills ;  the  current  rate  of  dis-  referring  to  the  interval  between  that  date  and 
count  at  the  banks  and  by  private  capitalists ;  September,  1877,  when  he  superseded  Don  Vi- 
the  premium  on  or  commercial  price  of  foreign  cente  Herrera,  shows  an  improved  condition 
coins ;  rates  of  exchange  on  the  principal  com-  of  affairs  in  the  republic : 


other  informatioD,  of  whatever  character,  as  toreof  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion  mod  under  the 

m.y  be  ueefol  to  the  commerce  of  the  coon'try.  f'rr^n^h1h'o'«\?rr?;.Uo^L'rrim^ 

.«I?®,J^^'^  ^rP®  ^^  ^"®  exports  for  the  year  provements  In  the  palace  at  San  Joa^ :  the  erection 

1877-'78  was  $6,187,062,  of  which  $800,000  of  a  new  building  and  a  magnificent  atill  in  the  /5- 

was  through  the  Atlantic  port  of  Limon,  and  *''•<»  •*  8an  Jos^ :  repairs  to  the  Presidio  in  Ban  LiS- 

the  remainder  through  that  of  Puntarenas  on  ^!  •"?  the  eaubliahment  of  a  hoapital  there;  the 

the  Pacific.    The  chief  staples  slnpped  from  jrecttr/oV'^^tebVSarV^^^^^ 

the  latter  port  were  as  follows:  coffee,  28,804,-  work  |8,000,000  have  already  been  expended,  of 
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which  16,000,000  ware  reoeWed  as  the  result  of  loans  COTTON  AND  SILK,  Thb  Wbightino  op. 
in  England :  the  remainder  has  been  £uruUhed  by  Among  the  nnmerous  adulterations  of  oom- 
the  National  Treasury,  in  addition  to  |76,000  lately  TOft««-3  nnmmrtditiAfl  in  nrnrtinA  of  Iftte  vaami. 
forwarded  to  England  for  the  purchase  of  bridges,  merciai  oommodities  m  practice  oi  late  years, 
rails,  and  other  materials.  Sixty  miles  of  road  are  Beveral  of  which  have  tran^ired  to  awaken  a 
already  completed,  which,  according  to  those  fig-  general  indignation  and  distrast  in  the  public 
ures,  coat  something  like  $186,000  per  mile,  a  high  mind,  there  are  no  more  extensive  frauds  than 
rate  for  a  narrow^ugc  road.  Schools  where  young  ^^ose  of  weighting  cotton  goods,  which  is 
ladies  may  receive  instruction  in  electric  telegraphy  ^,^^|.i^^j  s^  v^^i^JTa  «*%^  ^lyL  »i;ui^  i^  ^^»« 
are  to  be  opened  in  the  different  provinces:  the  Practiced  in  England,  and  silks,  which  is  corn- 
construction  of  a  line  to  Port  Lunon,  and  another  to  mon  in  France,  by  plastering  tnem  with  com- 
the  borders  of  Nicaragua  to  connect  with  the  tele-  positions  of  yarions  ingredients,  which  on 
graph  system  of  that  country,  will  largely  increase  hardening  give  the  textiles  a  deceptive  ap- 

nroneXSrovYde^^^^  pearance  of  weight  and  firmness.    It  has  long 

trates,  ifSr  having  determined  the^ndition  m^  V®?  »0^<>^0°«  %^  ^t®  heavier  English  cotton 

grants  of  all  men  under  fifty  years  of  age,  are  au-  cloths,  and  notably  those  which  are  manufac- 

thorised  to  turn  them  over  to  the  commandants  of  tured  for  the  Oriental  trade,  which  requires 

departments,  who  in  turn  place  them  at  the  disposal  goods  of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  owe 

of  the  supenntendent  of  the  railway^  where  they  will  J^  .    appearance  of  strength  and  solidity  to  a 

be  employed  in  behalf  of  the  state  in  the  important  •^^"  •p^'^^****"^^  v*  ovi^ui^bii  ouu  m/iAuivj  m/  o 

work  of  constructing  the  central  division  of  the  Costa  preparation  of  size,  which  disappears  with  tlie 

Blca  portion  of  the  line.  first  washing.     For  that  reason  the  heavier 

and  honester  Indian  and  American   calicoes 

The  coll^^  above  referred  to  had  been  for-  have  long  been  preferred  in  some  of  the  East- 

mally  opened,  although  the  buildings  intend-  ern  markets.     The  practice  of  sizing  cotton 

ed  for  its  use  were  not  yet  completed.    The  cloth  has  increased,  until  load  public  protests 

grounds,  edifices,  etc.,  being  a  Government  have  recently  been  neard.   Mr.  Mellor  aeclared 

donation,  the  rates  for  tuition,  boarding,  etc.,  in  Parliament  that  the  English  cotton  trade 

were  to  be  extremely  moderate.    The  course  had  gone  down  because  of  the  rascalities  prac- 

of  instruction,  including  primary,  secondary,  ticed  in  the  manu&ctnring  districts.    A  suit 

and  advanced  branches,  will  be  full  and  com-  was  lately  brought  at  Rochdale  against  a  cot- 

plete;  and  altogether  the  institution  will  meet  ton-manufacturer  to  recover  a  sum  of  money 

a  want  long  felt  in  the  country.  **for  sizing  twenty -seven  warps.'*    The  plain- 

A  contract  had  been  made  for  the  introduc-  tiff,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 

tion  of  immigrants  from  the  Canary  Islands,  Judge,  was  reluctantly  made  to  explain  that 

mainly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  laborers  '^  sizing "  was  ^*  loading "  or  adulterating  cot- 

for  the  Atlantic  division  of  the  railway ;  and  ton  cloth.    The  composition  of  the  size,  he 

it  was  expected  the  first  draft  would  bring  testified,  was  fiour,  China  clay,  Epsom  euedts, 

about  600  men,  accompanied,  in  all  probabil-  chlorate  of  zinc,  cJilorate  of  magnesia,  and 

ily,  by  the  usual  proportion  of  women  and  glue.    This  mixture  was  soaked  into  the  cloth 

children,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  desira-  in  the  proportion  of  70  per  cent  or  more  of 

ble  colony  of  immigrants,  which  would  doubt-  its  weight    The  same  witness  had  used  as 

less  be  increased  to  considerable  proportions  high  an  average  of  size  as  180  per  cent  of  the 

before  the  lapse  of  many  months.    In  almost  weight  of  the  original  texture,  and  knew  of 

all  the  ministerial  reports  to  the  Government  manufacturers  who  adulterated  their  goods  to 

wherever  allusion  is  made  to  the  agricultural  the  extent  of  280  per  cent    When  the  depo- 

prospects  of  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  labor-  nent  first  entered  the  business,  twenty  years 

ers  is  bitterly  deplored,  particularly  with  refer-  ago,  the  only  size  used  was  pure  fiour  in  the 

ence  to  the  Department  of  Puntarenas,  where  proportion  of  1  to  20,  or  only  five  per  cent, 

thousands  of  acres  of  most  valuable  land,  The  practice  of  weighting  silk  goods  is  even 

adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  more  general,  and  the  adulteration  is  greater, 

cacao,  coffee,  etc.,  are  lying  waste  for  lack  of*  than  in  the  case  of  cottons.    This  deception  is 

bands  to  till  it  confined  almost  entirely  to  black  silks,  which 

The  (Government  has  recently  reduced  the  are  more  generally  used  than  all  others,  and 

extent  of  lands  held  by  mining  companies,  for  are  preferred  of  a  heavy  and  firm  texture, 

the  purpose  of  placing  them  at  the  oisposal  of  The  adulteration  prevails  in  America  and  in  all 

agricultural  settlers.    Especial  care  is  taken  in  countries  where  silk  goods  are  manufactured, 

these  new  districts  to  secure  the  preservation  as  well  as  in  France,  and  to  such  an  extent 

of  a  suitable  extent  of  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  that  experts  have^declared  that  there  is  no  such 

the  rivers  and  along  the  summits  of  the  moun-  thing  as  a  genuine  piece  of  black  silk  in  the 

tain  ridges,  the  destruction  of  the  woods  on  the  market    The  weighting  is  done  in  the  dyeing, 

hillsides  and  in  the  central  valley  having  de-  The  fraudulent  weight  produced  by  the  use  of 

termined  a  material  diminution  in  the  rainfall  adulterants  has  been  found  by  chemical  tests 

of  the  country.     Persons  destroying  timber  to  exceed  often  150  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 

within  the  limits  prescribed  are  to  be  held  the  original  fabric,  and  in  some  cases  to  reach 

amenable  to  a  fine,  or  to  plant  at  their  own  ex-  400  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  silk.     The 

pense  an  equal  number  of  new  trees  of  va-  weighting  is  accomplished  in  the  dyeing  of  the 

rious  kinds,  to  be  specified  by  the  Government  thrown  silk  thread  before  it  is  woven,  which 

The  conntry  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  is  made  to  take  up  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate 
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of  iron  in  eolation  after  boiling.  It  is  then  age  of  twenty  went  to  Paris  to  stadj  law. 
treated  with  soap  and  alkali  to  ooanteraot  the  Saddedy,  howerer,  he  relinquished  law  for 
aoid  effects  of  the  nitrate,  or,  technically  ex-  painting.  He  worked  chiefly  by  himself,  though 
pressed,  to  **  kill  the  iron."  It  is  given  sue-  for  a  thort  time  he  visited  the  ateliers  of  Stea- 
oessive  baths  of  nitrate,  followed  by  sacoessive  ben  and  Hesse.  In  1844  one  of  his  pictures 
applications  of  soap  and  alkali,  until  the  de-  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  Salon, 
sired  weight  is  acquired.  The  process  is  the  The  boldness  of  bis  realism  attracted  a  great 
same  which  is  used  in  honestly  dyeing  the  deal  of  attention,  but  he  found  more  opposition 
silk,  but  a  single  •  treatment  is  sufficient  for  than  favor.  The  Revolution  of  1848  made  him 
coloring  purposes,  each  succeeding  bath  an-  very  popular,  and  he  was  much  admired  as  a 
swering  no  other  purpose  than  to  add  fraudu-  gifted  representative  of  a  radical  naturalism  in 
lent  weight.  The  adulteration  can  be  con-  art.  His  pictures,  '*  L'Aprds-din6e  d  Ornans  ** 
tinned  in  the  second  process  of  bluing  with  (1849),  and** L^Enterrementd Ornans** (1850), 
prussiate  of  potash,  followed  by  a  bath  of  achieved  especially  a  notable  success.  Among 
gambler,  outch,  or  .other  astringents,  fastened  his  portraits,  those  of  Berlioz  and  Proudhon 
with  tin  salts,  and  then  an  application  of  are  greatly  valued.  At  the  beginning  of  1870 
acetate  of  iron,  and  a  second  «imbier  bath.  Gourbet  was  made  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Every  time  this  is  repeated  the  thread  acquires  Honor,  upon  the  proposition  of  M.  Maurice 
additional  weight,  but,  through  the  action  of  Richard,  Minister  of  Fine  Arts ;  but  he  refused 
the  astringent  on  the  gelatine  in  the  silk,  loses  to  accept  the  honor  from  the  Government  of 
clearness  and  brilliancy  of  color.  A  bath  of  Loais  Napoleon,  in  a  letter  which  produced 
loewood  dye  gives  brightness  to  the  dull,  dis-  considerable  sensation.  The  Paris  Oommnne 
colored  thread.  In  this  bath  is  a  large  qnan-  of  1871,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  in- 
tity  of  soap,  often  eight  ounces  to  the  pound,  trusted  to  him  the  administration  of  the  na- 
which  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantities,  tional  museums,  and  during  this  time  he  caused 
and  with  the  alkali  forms  a  kind  of  fat  In  the  demolition  of  the  column  in  the  place  Yen- 
wear  this  greasy  substance  works  to  the  sur-  d6me.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune 
face,  making  the  shiny  appearance  and  the  Oourbet  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  six 
smoothn^9  which  is  produced  on  the  surface  months*  imprisonment.  Subsequently  he  was 
of  black  silks  c^er  short  use.  The  soft  and  also  sentenced  to  defray  the  expense  of  restor- 
satin-like  texture,  and  the  stiff  and  rustling  or  ing  the  column.  This  sentence  ruined  him 
**  scroopy  **  character  in  the  piece  goods,  are  financially,  and  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  where 
produced  by  different  treatments  of  the  same  he  remained  until  his  death.  From  1872  to 
thread.  An  application  of  oil  and  soda  pro-  1877  his  pictures  were  not  admitted  to  any  art 
cures  the  soft  and  satiny  finish,  and  a  little  aoid  exhibition  in  France,  on  the  ground  that  the 
gives  it  the  stiff  and  rustling  properties.  These  part  he  took  in  the  Oommune  had  made  him 
processes  of  adding  extra  weight  account  for  unworthy  to  associate  with  men  of  honor;  but 
the  common  faults  of  black  silk,  such  as  crack-  at  the  approach  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878 
ing  in  the  folds,  turning  shiny,  and  pulling  out  the  prohibition  was  removed  by  a  jury  of  artists, 
of  shape.  The  large  use  of  dye  for  the  pur-  Proudhon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  de- 
pose of  adulteration  was  not  practiced  until  a  partment,  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
quite  recent  period.  Twenty-five  years  ago  work  "Du  Principe  de  TArt  et  de  sa  Destina- 
tne  highest  proportion  of  dye  employed  was  tion  sociale  '*  to  Oourbet,  as  the  representative 
88  per  cent ;   17  per  cent  of  dye  is  all  the  of  a  radical  art-schooL 

weight  that  b  required  for  coloring.  Of  col-  CULLEN,  Paul,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Catholic 
ored  silks,  browns,  drabs,  slates,  etc.,  are  not  Church,  born  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ire- 
weipfhted  over  25  per  cent ;  silks  dyed  with  land,  April  29,  1803,  died  in  Dublin,  October 
aniline  colors  do  not  admit  of  this  adultera-  24,  1878.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  mid- 
tion.  Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  silk  goods  die  class  long  settled  in  the  counties  of  Kildare 
on  sale  in  the  New  York  stores,  those  which  and  Mcath.  Passing  through  the  ecclesiastical 
sold  at  three  dollars  or  more  a  yard  were  college  at  Carlo w,  he  completed  his  studies  in 
found  by  an  expert  (Lewis  Leigh,  of  Pittsfleld,  the  Irish  College  at  Rome.  Subsequently  ad- 
Massachusetts)  to  contain  65  per  cent,  of  mitted  to  the  priesthood,  he  became  rector  of 
weighting ;  those  between  three  and  two  dol-  the  latter  college,  and  also  held  for  a  time  the 
lars,  74  per  cent ;  and  those  under  two  dollars  rectorship  of  the  Propaganda.  In  1849  he  was 
and  above  one  dollar,  94  per  cent. :  the  aver-  selected  by  the  Pope  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
age  of  all  grades  was  74  per  cent  Archbishopric  of  Armagh  caused  by  the  death 
COURBET,  GusTAVB,  a  French  painter,  bom  of  Dr.  Crolly,  although  he  was  not* one  of  the 
at  Ornans,  in  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  June  three  whose  names  were  submitted  to  the  Vati- 
10, 1819,  died  at  La  Tour  de  Peilz,  near  Vevey,  can ;  and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  Archbishop 
in  Switzerland,  December  81,  1877.  He  re-  of  Dublin,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Murray.  Fmal- 
ceived  his  first  education  in  the  seminary  of  ly,  in  1866,  he  was  created  Cardinal,  and  took 
Ornans,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  man-  for  his  title  that  of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio.  He 
agement  of  Abb6  Gousset,  subsequently  Cardi-  was  distinguished  as  a  theologian ;  and,  as  the 
nal  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  continued  his  fervent  unflinching  asserter  of  Catholicity  and 
studies  in  the  college  of  Besangon,  and  at  the  of  the  Church's  ri^ts  and  dignity,  be  was  one 
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of  the  moBt  prominent  persons  of  his  time,  nnder  whom  Oypros  continned  as  an  inde- 

Obarches.  hospitals,  conrents,  orphanages,  and  pendent  kingdom  for  three  hundred  years. 

asylumSf  besides  the  diocesan  College  of  Clon-  Charlotte  of  Lusignan,  having  married  Loais, 

cliffe,  of  which  he  was  always  so  proad,  the  Coant  of  Genoa,  was  crowned  Queen  in  1460, 

Catholic  Universitj,  and  the  Mater  Misericor-  bat  was  soon  afterward  expelled  by  her  natn- 

di4B  Ho«>ital,  are  jnemorials  of  his  energy  and  ral  brother  James,  assisted  by  the  Mamelukes 

Eeal.    He  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  ques-  of  Egypt.    She  died  at  Rome  in  1487,  be- 

tion  of  Irish  education,  and  cordially  approved  queathing  her  claims  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy, 

all  measures  which  had  its  care  for  their  object.  James,  who  expelled  Charlotte,  married  Cath-. 

Notwithstanding  popular  clamor,  and  at  the  erine  Comaro,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian 

risk  of  personal  odium,  he  rendered  the  British  merchant,  who,  having  been  adopted  by  the 

Government  great  service  in  extinguishing  the  Venetian  Republic  as  a  daughter  of  St  Mark, 

flames  of  insurrection  during  the  Feuian  ex-  abdicated  in  1476  in  favor  of  that  state.    The 

dtement,  when  hb  great  influence  was  thrown  Venetians  held  Cyprus  for  nearly  one  hundred 

heartily  in  favor  of  the  Government.    He  was  years,  till  they  were  driven  out  by  ^e  Turks 

also  a  stanch  advocate  of  every  measure  likely  nnder  Sultan  SeHm  11.,  who,  invading  the  isl- 

to  decrease  intemperance  in  Ireland.  and  in  1670,  took  Nicosia  by  storm,  and  put 

CYPRUS,  an  island  in  tlie  Mediterranean  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to  death. 

Sea,  forming  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  then  attacked  Famagusta,  which  capitulated 

Area,  8,708  square  miles;  population,  about  in  August,  1671,  after  a  siege  of  several  monUis. 

186,000.    Under  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement  Honorable  terms  were  granted  to  the  garrison 

of  June  4^  1878,  the  administration  of  the  island  and  people  of  the  place,  but  a  misunderstand- 

is  pro  vision  ally  given  to  the  British  Government,  ing  arose  between  Bragadino,  the  Venetian, 

The  history  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  readies  and  Mustapha  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander, 

back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.    Its  earliest  and  the  terms  were  broken ;  Bragadino  was 

settlement  is  ascribed  to  Elttim,  a  grandson  murdered,  and  his  body  was  subjected  to  in- 

of  Japheth.    It  first  appears  historically  as  a  dignities. 

colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  made  it  a  place  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  about  one  hundred 
of  considerable  commerdal  importance.  The  and  forty  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
PhoBnidans  were  succeeded  by  the  Greeks,  from  ten  to  sixty  miles.  It  is  crossed  near  its 
and  they  became,  and  are  still^  the  predomi-  center  by  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude, 
nant  race  among  its  inhabitants.  Its  political  Its  position,  in  the  angle  between  the  coasts  of 
relations  have  been  of  a  diversified  character.  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  overlooking  both  at  a 
Its  position  made  its  possession  a  matter  of  convenient  distance,  has  been  recorded  in  all 
commerdal  and  political  importance  to  the  ages  as  of  great  strategical  and  political  impor- 
neighboring  nations,  so  that  it  has  always  tance.  It  is  considered  of  particular  value  to 
been  an  object  of  contention  between  the  dif-  the  British  Empire  in  view  of  the  relations  of 
ferent  powers  which  have  aspired  to  control  Great  Britain  to  Russia,  and  of  its  proximity 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  aud  western  Asia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grontes  River,  whence,  it 
About  720  B.  o.  it  became  divided  into  a  num-  is  agreed,  the  contemplated  Euphrates  Valley 
ber  of  petty  kingdoms,  which  appear  at  one  Railroad,  which  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  shorter 
time  to  have  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians,  and  overland  route  to  India,  is  to  start.  The  isl- 
were  afterward  (660  b.  c.)  overcome  by  Ama-  and  is  skirted  on  its  northern  coast  by  a  range 
sis,  King  of  Egypt.  During  the  next  two  hun-  of  mountains  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet 
dred  years  it  fell  into  the  hands  successively  of  high,  which,  continuing  for  several  miles  east 
the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  enjoyed  a  short  of  the  mainland  of  the  island,  forms  the  back- 
independence  under  Evagoras,  was  given  to  bone  of  the  Carpasian  Peninsula.  Another 
the  Persians  again,  and  was  surrendered  to  and  higher  range,  rising  in  Mount  Troados,  or 
Alexander  the  Great  in  888  b.  o.  After  Alex-  Olympus,  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  six 
ander's  death  it  was  governed  by  the  Ptolemies  thousand  feet,  occupies  the  southwestern  part 
till  67  B.  o.,  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  of  the  island.  Between  the  two  ranges  lies 
province  by  Cato  of  Utica.  On  the  division  of  the  plain  of  Messaria,  extending  from  a  con- 
the  Roman  Empire,  ▲.  d.  866,  it  was  given  to  siderable  distance  west  of  th^  center  to  the 
the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  remained  in  their  eastern  coast,  which  has  been  celebrated  in  all 
poflsesdon  till  the  Saracens  seized  it  in  64d.  ages  for  its  fertility.  The  country  is  watered 
They  held  it,  except  for  about  sixty  years  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal  is 
(▲.  n.  746  to  806),  until  964,  when  Nicephorus  the  Pedis,  running  in  an  eastwardly  direction 
lU.  regained  it  for  the  Eastern  Roman  Eimpire.  through  the  plain  of  Messaria.  It  overflows 
In  1182  Isaac  Comnenus,  its  Byzantine  gov-  in  the  spring,  leaving  a  deposit  in  the  valley 
emor,  declared  himself  the  independent  Em-  similar  in  character  and  properties  to  those 
peror  of  the  island,  and  maintained  his  posi-  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  but  is  nearly  dry  in 
tion  till  1191,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  the  summer.  All  the  other  rivers  likewise 
Richard  I.  of  England.  About  a  year  later  fail  either  wholly  or  partly  during  the  dry 
Richard  gave  it  in  exchange  for  the  kingdom  season.  The  temperature  and  climate  of  Cy- 
of  Jerusalem  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  b^uune  prus  are  much  like  those  of  the  neighboring 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lusignans,  countries.    It  is  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of 
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Syria,  and  feels  the  violent  winds  and  dry-  All  writers  on  Oypras  describe  it  as  having 
ness  of  Oilioia ;  bat  these  are  partly  oompen-  extraordinary  capacities  for  agricnltaral  pro- 
sated  for  by  the  refreshing  sea-breezes  and  the  daction.  The  s^il  is  soft  and  easily  tilled,  and 
night  dews.  The  northern  parts  are  often  still  prodaoes  abundantly  in  favorable  seasons^ 
made  nncomfortable  by  the  cold  winds  from  althoogh  it  has  never  been  manured.  Yon 
Mount  Taurus,  and  the. summits  of  the  Olym-  Ldher,  who  traveled  over  the  whole  island  in 
pian  range  are  generally  covered  with  snow  April,  1877,  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  variety 
till  late  in  the  season.  The  year  may  be  rough-  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  the  rich- 
ly divided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons,  ness  of  the  flowers  which  he  saw  growing  in 
The  rain  begins  to  fall  about  the  middle  of  different  parts,  and  says  that  nearly  every  va- 
October,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  January,  riety  of  fruit  will  ripen  there  in  a  wild  state, 
when  it  is  less  abOndant  for  a  few  weeks,  un-  A  review  of  the  crops  that  are  or  have  been 
til  another  rain  sets  in  iabont  the  middle  of  raised  on  its  soil  shows  that  it  is  adapted  to 
March,  which  lasts  till  April.  The  spring  the  culture  of  nearly  all  the  products  of  the 
months  are  delightful,  with  their  pleasant  temperate  and  southern  climates.  It  was  for- 
temperature,  refreshing  dews,  and  luxuriant  merly  famous  for  its  wines,  and  is  said  to  have 
vegetation.  The  summer  months  are  hot  and  famished  the  first  vines  to  Madeira.  Its  Com- 
dry,  but  are  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  manderia  wine  had  a  distinguished  reputation 
These  cease  in  September,  and  the  country  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  is  still  in  good  repute, 
endures  about  six  weeks  of  torrid  heat,  in  Wines  are  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  exjport, 
which  everything  is  dried  up,  and  all  vegeta-  and  the  trade  is  increasing.  The  ftuit  of  the 
tioa  is  withered.  These  scorching  heats  and  carob-tree((7(9ra^<mianZi^iia),  commonly  called 
the  parching  winds  that  accompany  them  are  locust  beans,  is  largely  exported  to  Russia  and 
the  scourges  of  the  country,  and  often  pro-  England.  The  wild  olive-tree  grows  abnndant- 
duce  scarcity  after  the  summer  has  been  a  ly,  but  the  production  of  good  olives  and  olive- 
season  of  promise.  oil  is  insi^ificant.  An  excellent  quality  of 
Several  excellent  ports  existed  in  ancient  cotton  is  raised,  and  the  production  of  this 
times  and  in  the  middle  ages,  but  they  have  staple  was  greatly  stimulated  during  the  Ameri' 
been  neglected  and  allowed  to  be  filled  up ;  and  can  civil  war.  The  American  variety  was  in- 
the  island  has  not  now  a  single  good  harbor  troduced,  and  might  have  been  cultivated  sac- 
fit  for  the  uses  of  modem  commerce.  The  most  cessfully  but  for  the  mismanagement  of  the 
famous  ancient  ports  were  Oitium  and  Salamis.  Turkish  officers,  under  whose  regulations  the 
The  port  of  Citium  is  now  represented  by  Lar-  crop  was  lost  while  the  cultivators  were  wait- 
naka,  which  is  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  ing  for  them  to  collect  the  taxes  upon  it.  Since 
and  is  regarded  as  the  principal  port  of  the  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  production 
island.  According  to  Mr.  R.  Stuart  Poole,  this  of  cotton  has  declined  till  it  has  bcNOome  very 
port  has  a  roadstead  frequented  by  the  little  small  Tobacco  of  excellent  quality  is  grown ; 
tradinir  craft  of  the  Levant,  which  sometimes  but  its  production,  too,  has  fallen  off,  until  it 
fail  to  land  a  boat^s  crew  over  the  bar,  and  at  is  very  small.  The  mountains  were  formerly 
other  times  are  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  change  covered  with  pine-trees,  and  they  still  exist  in 
of  wind.  The  ancient  harbor  of  Salamis  was  a  sufficient  number  to  promote  a  considerable 
supplanted  in  the  middle  ages  by  that  of  Fama-  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  turpentine.  In 
gusta,  a  few  miles  south  of  it,  which  became  the  valleys  grow  oak,  orange,  fig,  walnut,  and 
under  the  Lusignans  and  the  Venetians  one  of  a  great  variety  of  other  trees.  Other  products 
the  most  famous  ports  and  fortresses  of  the  are  silk  of  fine  qualities,  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
£ast.  It  is  said  to  be  better  worth  the  labor  oats,  millet,  sumach,  madder,  mulberries,  apri- 
of  restoration  than  the  harbor  of  Citium  or  cots,  almonds,  cherries,  melons,  pumpkins, 
Larnaka,  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  probably  gherkins,  roses,  and  flowers  in  great  variety 
destined  to  be  the  fature  port  of  the  island,  and  profusion.  Agriculture  formerly  suffered 
The  city  is  now  inhabited  by  about  two  hun-  greatly  from  the  locusts,  whose  operations  were 
dred  Turks,  and  contains  many  ruins  of  cathe-  very  destractive  in  nearly  every  season ;  but, 
drals  as  evidences  of  its  former  splendor ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  unusual  energy  on  the  part 
massive  walli*  still  standing  indicate  how  stupen-  of  the  pashas,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
dons  its  fortifications  once  were.  Limasal,  near  people,  this  nuisance  has  been  nearly  extermi- 
the  soatheastern  point  of  the  island,  is  a  place  nated.  The  production  of  salt,  which  is  ob- 
of  considerable  business  activity,  having,  ac-  tained  in  large  quantities  tronx  the  lakes  near 
cording  to  Yon  LOher,  about  6,000  inhabitants,  Larnaka,  has  been  a  government  monopoly, 
and  is  the  port  whence  most  of  the  wine  is  Extensive  mines  of  copper  were  profitably 
shipped.  Cerynia,  on  the  northern  coast,  was  worked  in  ancient  times.  The  asbeetus  of  iht 
formerly  a  port  and  fortress  of  considerable  neighborhood  of  Paphos  has  been  used  in  both 
importance.  Nicosia,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  ancient  and  modem  times  in  the  manufactnre 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  picturesquely  situ-  of  incombustible  cloth;  and  amber  and  oop- 
ated  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  With  its  peras  are  found  near  Larnaka.  Other  metius 
minarets  and  gardens  it  presents  a  beautiful  and  minerals,  including  some  of  the  precioos 
appearance  from  a  distance,  but  is  rainous  and  metals  and  stones,  have  been  found,  among 
squalid  within.  which  are  a  kind  of  crystal  called  the  diamonds 
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ofOypnu.   Considerable  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  same   region   the   progress   of    ancient   art 

and  goats  are  kept,  and  males  of  a  good  breea  through  many  hundred  years.   The  most  abun- 

are  numerous.     According  to  reports  made  dant  collections  of  antiquities  were  obtained 

shortly  after  the  island  was- occupied  by  the  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  at  IdaUum, 

British,  about  one  fourth  of  the  land  had  been  Golgos,  Curium,  and  Amathus, 

cultivated.    The  land  in  the  north  was  mostly  The  population  of  Cyprus  is  variously  esti- 

held  by  peasant  proprietors,  but  there  were  a  mated  at  from  120,000  to  260,000.    Two  thirds 

few  estates  reaching  an  extent  of  three  thou-  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  race  and 

sand  acres.    The  ordinary  crop-bearing  ground  attached  to  the  Orthodox  Clmrch,  and   one 

was  worth  about  $15  an  acre,  and  cotton-pro-  third  are  Mohanunedans.    The  Mohammedans 

ducing  ground  $50.    The  exports  exceeded  the  are  nartly  Turks,  who  live  mostly  in  the  towns 

imports  by  more  than  a  million  dollars.  (as  Nicosia,  Famagusta,  Paphos,  and  Leuca), 

The  administration  of  the  several  local  conn-  partly  Neo-Muslims,  who  are  of  Greek  origin, 

oils  and  law  courts  had  been  exercised  by  Mos-  speaking  Greek,  and  similar  in  character  to  the 

lem  and  Christian  officers,  all  of  whom  were  native  Christians.    The  Greeks  have  a  high 

elected  by  the  people.     The  revenue  of  the  character  for  morality  and  honesty,  are  inteUi- 

island  is  derivea  principally  from  agricultural  gent,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  harmony  of 

tithes,  duties  on  wine,  stamps,  a  sheep  tax,  and  tiieir  family  life  and  their  fidelity  and  devoted- 

the  sdt  monopoly.    Its  amount  has  not  been  ness  to  their  family  relations.    Schools,  ac- 

accurately  reported ;  it  was  roughly  estimated  cording  to  Von  Loher,  did  not  exist  until 

in  the  British  consular  reports  in  1872  at  £800,-  about  thirty  years  ago.    Now,  training  schools 

000,  but  it  appears  by  the  same  authority  to  are  established  in  most  of  the  important  towns ; 

have  fallen  to  less  than  two  thirds  of  that  sum  and  Lamaka,  Nicosia,  and  Limasol  have  schools 

in  1874-75.    Von  LOher,  in  April,  1877,  esti-  of  three  grades,  with  courses  of  instruction 

mated  the  revenue  for  the  year  at  16,670,000  embracing  history,  geography,  and  Greek  lit- 

piasters,  or  $716,810.  erature. 

Cyprus  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  chief  It  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  June  4. 

worship  of  the  Grecian  goddess  Aphrodite  or  1878,  between  England  and  Turkey,  that  it 

Venus.    The  Phoenicians  introduced  the  wor-  Russia,  holding  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Ears,  or  any 

ship  of  Astarte ;  the  Greeks  found  this  wor-  of  them,  should  at  any  future  time  attempt  to 

ship  established,  and  adopted  it,  appropriating  take  possession  of  any  further  Turkish  terri- 

it  to  their  own  goddess,  who,  they  fabled,  was  tory  in  Asia,  England  should  join  the  Sultan 

bom  of  the  sea-foam  at  Paphos.    A  temple  of  in  defending  it  by  force  of  arms ;  in  return 

the  goddess  was  established  at  this  point,  for  which  guarantee  the  Sultan  engaged  to  in- 

where  tlie  worship  became  famous  for  its  las-  troduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon 

oivious  rites  and  the  demoralizing  influence  it  between  the  two  powers,  into  his  dominions: 

was  said  to  have  had  on  the  character  of  the  ^*  and,  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian  and 

people.    The  visit  of  Saul  with  Barnabas  and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territories, 

John  to  the  island,  and  their  successful  preach-  and  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make  neces- 

ing  at  Salamis  and  Paphos,  are  recordea  in  the  sary  provisions  for  executing  her  engagement," 

Acts  of  the  AposUes.    It  was  here  that  the  the  Sultan  further  consented  *^  to  assign  the 

name  of  Saul  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  adminis- 

PauL    Later,  the  island  was  associated  with  tered  by  England."    An  annex  to  the  conven- 

the  names  of  numerous  saints  of  the  early  tion  provides  that  if  Russia  restores  to  Turkey 

Christian  Church.    The  independence  of  the  the  conquests  it  made  in  Armenia  during  the 

Church  of  Cyprus  of  everv  other  ecclesiastical  late  war,  Cyprus  shall  be  evacuated  by  Eng- 

jurisdiction  was  granted  m  the  fifth  century,  land,  and  the  convention  shall  be  at  an  end. 

and   has   been    preserved   ever  since.     The  In  a  communication  to  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  dated 

church  is  of  the  Greek  rite,  and  is  under  the  May  80th,  detailing  the  reasons  which  induced 

jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop,  who  resides  at  the  Government  to  conclude  this  treaty.  Lord 

Nicosia,  and  has  under  him  three  suffragan  Salisbury    explained  that  the  disintegration 

bishops.     Several  cloisters  exist,  which  are  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porte,  which 

richly  endowed  and  but  lightly  taxed.  would  be  promoted  by  the  mere  occupation 

A  prodigious  number  of  antiquities  have  of  the  captured  towns,  even  if  it  were  not 

been  excavated  by  Genend  Di  Cesnola,  late  brought  about  more  directly  by  Russian  agents, 

Consul  of  the  United  States  to  the  island,  from  could  not  be  accepted  without  an  effort  to 

the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temples  and  the  tombs  avert  it.     Military  measures  to  replace  the 

of  the  island,  the  diaracter  of  which  has  been  ceded  fortresses  were  not  practicable,  and  the 

fully  described  in  previous  volumes  of  the  only  provision  which  could  in  any  case  furnish 

^'  Annual  Cydopsddia."    These  antiquities  are  a  substantial  security  for  the  stability  of  Otto- 

aaoribed  to  a  period  ranging  from  about  1200  man  rule  was  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  a 

B.  a  to  the  close  of  the  Greek  domination ;  power  strong  enough  to  fulfill  it,  that  any  iur- 

they  embrace  thousands  of  specimens  of  the  ther  encroachments  by  Russia  upon  it  would 

Phoenician  and  Grecian  epochs,  and  are  re-  be  prevented  by  force  of  arms.    The  British 

garded  as  of  the  very  -highest  value,  in  that  Government  was  also  anxious  to  see  reforms 

they  show  in  a  continuous  collection  from  the  instituted  in  the  Turkish  administration,  and 
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had  sooglit  a  measure  that  would  give  it  the  welcome  aud  confidence  were  received  from 
right  to  inaist  upon  them.  These  objects  were  Greeks  and  Turks.  Official  possession  of  Ni- . 
secured  bj  the  conyention ;  and  the  oocupa-  cosia,  the  capital,  was  taken  July  80th,  when 
tion  of  Cyprus,  in  its  peculiar  position,  gave  the  new  Governor  received  the  symbols  of  a 
the  Government  the  opportunity  and  means  of  most  hospitable  welcome  from  representatives 
efficiently  executing  its  part  of  the  engage-  of  the  Greek  Church.  Civil  commissioners 
ment.  It  was  not  the  design  of  the  British  were  appointed  and  garrisons  assigned  for  the 
Government  to  alienate  territory  from  the  sov-  five  provinces  or  departments  of  Limasol, 
ereignty  of  the  Sultan,  or  to  diminish  the  re-  Famagusta,  Cerynia,  Paphos,  and  Lamaka. 
ceipts  of  his  treasury.  It  was  therefore  pro-  ^'  A  young  and  learned  Moslem,"  Assim  Effen- 
posed  that,  while  the  administration  and  oc-  di,  was  appointed  religious  iudge  in  the  island, 
cupation  of  the  island  should  be  assigned  to  hU  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  British  Govem- 
the  Queen,  the  territory  should  still  continue  ment.  The*  Christian  population  of  Nicoaia^ 
to  be  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  under  the  presidency  of  tne  Bishop,  present^ 
the  excess  of  the  revenue  over  the  expendi-  a  petition  to  6ir  Garnet  Wolseley  praying  that 
ture  should  be  pdd  .over  annually  to  the  trea-  Greek  might  be  established  as  the  officiiU  lan- 
sury  of  the  Sultan.  gnage ;  but  they  were  informed  that  their  re- 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appointed  Gover-  quest  could  not  be  granted,  and  that  English 
nor  of  Cyprus,  and  was  assigned  an  efficient  would  be  the  official  language.  A  Turkic 
body  of  troops  with  which  to  maintain  pos-  officer  arrived  in  the  island  at  the  end  of  Au- 
session  of  the  island,  and  which  included  the  gust  to  convey  to  Constantinople  the  Turkish 
Indian  regiments  that  had  been  stationed  at  troops,  guns,  and  war  material,  which  were 
Malta.  The  new  Governor  was  instructed  to  still  there.  A  few  days  afterward  the  English 
administer  the  government  of  the  island  on  Governor  started  on  a  voyage  around  the 
the  footing  of  a  dependency  of  the  Crown,  so  island,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Ce- 
fir  as  circumstances  should  permit,  and  was  rynia,  Baffo,  Limasol,  and  other  places,  and 
adrised  to  ascertain  what  farther  powers  were  returned  to  Larnaka  September  16th.  On  the 
required  for  administrative  purposes,  and  how  27th  of  September  he  neld  a  state  reception, 
far  the  existing  institutions  were  available  for  which  was  attended  by  the  leading  Moham- 
government  under  the  Crown ;  it  being  held  medana,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
desirable  that  the  provisions  already  estab-  orders  from  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Legisla- 
lished  for  general  administration  should  remain  tive  Council,  of  whom  one  half  were  to  be  in- 
in  force,  *^  except  laws  and  institutions  repug-  habitants  of  the  island,  and  that  an  Executive 
nant  to  civilization  or  liberty,  or  except  in  Council  would  also  be  appointed, 
certain  special  cases  institutions  repugnant  to  The  troops  suffered  much  during  the  later 
the  laws  and  customs  of  England."  He  should  summer  and  the  early  fall  with  sickness,  from 
farther  study  the  means  of  developing  produc-  **heat  apoplexy,"  and  fevers  and  agues.  The 
tion  and  commerce  and  revenue,  inquire  how  fevers  were  not  malignant,  but  they  prostrated 
far  the  existing  legal  establishments  were  ap-  the  men  and  rendered  them  unfit  for  service, 
plioable  to  the  new  conditions,  establish  an  The  reports  made  about  the  middle  of  August 
efficient  police  force,  "  without  undue  pre-  agreed  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  white  troops 
dominance  of  race  or  creed,"  and,  "  it  being  were  thus  afflicted.  As  better  accommodations 
desirable  to  diminish  as  much  as  practicable  were  provided  for  the  troops,  and  the  hot  sca- 
the British  force,  the  formation  is  advised  of  son  passed  away,  their  health  improved.  This 
a  local  military  defensive  force."  The  cession  prevalence  of  fevers  seemed  to  confirm  the 
of  the  island  to  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed  prejudices  which  have  prevailed  against  the 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  July  11th,  island  that  it  is  intrinsically  nnhe^thy ;  but 
and  immediately  afterward  possession  was  those  persons  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Wal-  deny  that  it  is  so,  and  point  to  the  robust 
ter  Baring.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  installed  native  population  in  proof  that  no  permanent 
as  administrator  of  the  government  on  the  sources  of  disease  different  from  those  of  other 
23d  of  July,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  countries  with  hot  climates  exist  there.  They 
of  people,  Greek  and  Turkish.  His  procla-  admit  that  superficial  sources  of  disease  exist, 
mation  to  the  inhabitants  was  received,  when  that  no  general  sanitary  provisions  have  been 
read,  and  repeated  in  Greek  and  Turkish,  with  undertaken,  that  there, are  many  marshes  which 
cheers.  It  set  forth  the  Qneen^s  great  interest  will  cause  unhealthiness  until  they  are  removed, 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prom-  and  that  unacclimated  persons  are  in  danger  if 
ised  that  measares  should  be  devised  to  pro*  they  expose  themselves  carelessly ;  but  they 
mote  commerce  and  agriculture  and  the  bless-  believe  that  if  these  causes  were  removed  and 
ings  of  freedom  and  justice.  While  regard  proper  precautions  taken,  Cyprus  would  be  no 
would  be  had  for  the  moral  and  material  wel-  less  healthy  than  other  places  similarly  situated, 
fare  of  the  people,  attention  would  be  paid  to  A  survey  of  the  water  lines  of  the  island 
their  wishes  respecting  ancient  customs  so  far  under  Sir  George  Elliott  resulted  in  the  selec- 
as  is  consistent  with  civilization  and  liberty,  tion  of  Famagusta  as  the  most  suitable  place 
"  which  must  always  be  upheld  by  those  who  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  new  harbor.  A 
govern  in  her  Majesty's  name."    Addresses  of  fine  old  harbor  was  found  here  seventy  acres 
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In  extent,  with  a  mole.  It  is  efficiently  shel-  Adapted,  with  Additional  Matter,  bj  Urs.  A« 
tered,  bat  silted  up.  The  silt  was  sounded  to  Batson  Jojmer "  (London  and  New  York, 
a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  all  aroand,  with-  1878) ;  ^*  Oypem :  Its  History,  its  Present  Re- 
out  toaching  bottom.  It  was  thoaght  that  a  sources,  and  Fature  Prospects,"  by  R.  Hamil- 
port  could  be  constructed  here  capable  of  ao-  ton  Lang,  late  H.  M.  Consul  for  the  island  of 
commodating  conveniently  about  a  dozen  iron-  Cyprus  (London,  1878) ;  Unffer  and  Kotschy, 
cladd.  ''  Die  Insel  Cypem  " ;  J.  Seiff,  "  Reisen  in  der 
Information  respecting  the  island  of  Cyprus  Asiatischen  Turkei."  Much  information  re- 
and  its  present  condition  is  supplied  in  the  fol-  specting  Cyprus  is  al^  given  in  the  British 
lowing  works:  General  Louis  Palma  di  Ces-  consular  reports,  in  the  articles  of  Mr.  H. 
nola,  ** Cyprus:  Its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  Hamilton  Lang  in  '^ Macmillan's  Magazine,** 
and  Temples"  (New  York,  1878);  Franz  yon  and  in  the  article  "Cyprus,  its  Present  and 
Ldher,  "  Cyprus,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  Future,"  by  R.  Stuart  Poole,  in  the  "  Contem- 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  porary  Review"  for  August,  1878. 
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DELAWARE.    The  State  of  Delaware  has  limited  number  of  these  beneficiarito  have  been 

a  prosperous  Treasury  and  a  rapidly  decreasing  admitted  to  institutions  without  the  State  es- 

debt.    The  amount  of  this  debt  on  January  1,  pecially  adapted  to  the  care  of  such  persons. 

1875,  was  $1,272,885.    Since  that  date  there  The  number  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of 

has  been  paid  $319,885,  thus  making  the  pres-  various  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  State 

ent  indebtedness  $053,000.    The  cash  on  hand  is  as  follows : 

and  the  State  investments  show  assets  of  all  inthePeDnarlTMiUInstltatlonfortheDeftfMid  Dumb...  8 

descriptions  in  excess  of  State  indebtedness  lntbeCoiiimbUinsdtatkm(WMbingtoD)fDrth«DMfaiHi 

arDonnttng  to  $166  844.    In  Janaftry,  1877,  the  jJ^SItk^i^iiiiiiiiiii^Miiii^a^-U^^         ' 

State  bonds  had  advanced  above  par,  qnd  be-       BUnd s 

come  a  subject  of  monetary  speculation.     As  I»  ^^  PenniylTMU*  Trsliiliig  School  fcr  Feeblo-miiuied 

the  revenues  of  the  State  were  obviously  larger  jn  ^^^  FSn^'iVwrfi'Hospiui  ftiihe'in^   !."!!!!!*.!!.*'.  i 

and  the  reduction  of  the  debt  more  rapid  than  — 

was  necessary,  the  Governor  recommended  to  '^^^ * 

the  Legislature  then  in  session  to  consider  the  Showing  a  decrease  within  the  last  two  years 

propriety  of  making  such  reductions  in  the  ex-  of  one  imbecile,  one  blind,  and  four  deaf  and 

isting  rates  of  taxation  as  should  reduce  the  dumb  beneficiunes. 

annual  surplus  to  such  a  sum  as  would,  in  their  The  foundations  for  a  public-school  educa- 
judgment,  prove  conducive  and  not  detrimen-  tion  were  laid  in  the  State  Constitution  framed 
tal  to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  the  interests  in  1792,  **  as  a  provision  absolutely  essential  to 
of  its  people.  After  deliberation  .the  Legisla-  the  safety  of  a  popular  government  and  the 
ture  curtailed  the  public  revenues  in  several  welfare  of  a  free  people.*'  The  free-school  sys- 
respects,  but  chiefly  by  the  reduction  of  mar^  tem  thus  inaugurated  has  been  steadily  ad- 
riage-license  fees,  the  discontinuance  of  the  vancing  A*om  year  to  year,  4md  keeping  pace 
tax  on  process  and  recording,  and  by  the  abo-  with  the  public  interest.  At  present  in  large 
lition  of  the  entire  State  tax  on  assessments  of  sections  of  the  State  an  ardent  educational  en- 
poll,  real  and  personal  property,  and  of  debts,  thusiasm  animates  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
stocks  or  shares,  securities  and  investments,  is  extending  to  parents  and  the  general  public, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $(K),000  annually,  Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  present  system, 
and,  with  other  reductions  by  the  legislation  of  there  are  also  defects,  and  these  consist  in  the 
1875,  to  an  annual  saving  and  relief  to  the  peo-  need  of  more  suitable  schoolhouses  and  furni- 
ple  exceeding  $75,000.  It  is  further  proposed  ture,  longer  terms  of  school,  and  a  uniform 
to  diminish  the  indebtedness  by  calling  in  the  system  of  text-books. 

outstanding  six  per  cent  bonds  and  reissuing  The  State  Library  contains  at  present  14,457 
them  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  There  is  also  volumes,  of  which  4,609  volumes  consist  of  re- 
due  to  the  State  $23,886  by  the  Breakwater  ports  of  decisions  of  the  United  States  and 
and  Frankford  Railroad  Company,  being  two  State  courts,  and  9,848  volumes  of  United 
years*  interest  on  the  bond  loaned  to  the  com-  States  and  State  documents.  Congressional  and 
pany  by  the  State.  It  remains  with  the  Legis-  Legislative  journals,  and  miscellaneous  works, 
latnre  of  1879  to  decide  if  the  mortgage  on  the  A  case  of  train-wrecking  occurred  during 
road  shall  be  foreclosed.  the  year,  by  which  four  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  Stifte  has  no  charitable  institutions  of  The  criminal  was  discQvered,  tried,  and  con- 
its  own ;  but  provision  has  been  made  by  law  victed.  But  so  inadequate  was  the  protection 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  of  the  law  in  such  cases  found  to  be,  that  the 
and  dumb  and  the  indigent  blind,  ana  also  for  accused,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
the  support  and  protection  of  the  indigent  in-  tending  his  act  and  tne  law  governing  the  case, 
aane  and  the  destitute  imbecile  children.    A  was  found  guilty  merely  of  manslaughter.  The 
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coart,  however,  as  an  indioation  of  their  sense  slon  to  inyettigate  the  ohsrget  of  fptud,  wherebj 

#^f  thA  nAAAOflitv  of  annh  nrntAntinn   AAntt*iinAd  oertificttes  of  election  were  given  to  the  Hayes  eleo- 

of  the  necessity  ^/ *"«^  PJ|>^^^^  tors  in  the  said  Sutei,  was  a*vioiation  of  public  duty, 

the  cnminal  to  all  the  penalties  the  statates  of  ^^^  ,  betrayal  of  the  truat  reposed  in  them ;  and  we 

the  State  provide  for  manslaughter.  hereby  endorse  and  approve  the  investiffation  insti- 

The  boundary  question  between  the  State  tuted  bj  the  House  oiSepresentatlves  for  the  pur- 

and  New  Jersey  has  been  taken  to  the  United  po"  of  exposing  to  the  whole  country  ^o  mwns  by 

states  Snpreme'Ooart  for  aettlement     The  Km«W,^rr,S.'^.i^'o?^'r 

question  involves  the  jurisdiction  of  the  re-  chief  Executive. 

spective  States  over  that  portion  of  the  Dela-  Se$olv^^  That  in  the  public  course  of  our  Senators 

ware  River  lying  within  the  compass  of  a  cir-  and  BeDreaentatives  in  Congress  we  recognize  evi- 

cle  of  twelve  mUes  about  the  town  of  New  denoe  o?  the  Intejp-ity  and  abiUty  which  are  pro 

x^jj  vj.   •"^^•^  „«4.r.  "  ««u  ^«  *i,^  xr^^  T^,^^*.  characteristic  of  Faithful  representatives  of  a  sensible 

Castle,  to  low-water  mark  on  the  New  Jersey  ^^   ^^^^  oonsUtuenoy: 

shore.   It  arose  under  tlie  demand  of  the  Dela-  «;    .  «     .            .      .       i,    «    .       ^  r^ 

ware  authorities  from  all  persons  fidiing  with-  The  following  nominations  for  State  «nd  Con- 

in  theabovelimits  to  show  a  license.    The  suit  gress  were  made:  For  Govenior,  John  W.Hall; 

was  commenced  by  New  Jersey,  and  a  pre-  for  member  of  Congress,  Edward  L,  Martm. 

liminary  injunction  issued.    Delaware  has  not  The  Republican  party  held  no  invention 

yet  replied  ^^  made  no  nomination  for  State  officers. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  The  National  Greenback  Labor  party  held 

at  Dover  on  August  6th,  and  was  organized  »  State  Convention  at  Dover,  on  October  17th. 

by  the  appointment  of  E.  W.  Cooper  as  Presi-  The  Convention  was  organized  bythe  se  ection 

dent.   The  f oUo  wing  platform  was  unanimous-  of  B.  B.  Cooper  as  President    The  foUowmg 

ly  adopted :  platform  was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as-  1.  As  Congress  has  been  intrusted  with  the  ques- 

sembled  in  convention  at  Dover  on  Tuesday,  August  tlon,  What  shidl  be  the  nation's  money  f  we  demand 

6, 1878.  do  resolve :  that  this  power  shell  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all, 

1.  That  afler  an  unbroken  administration  of  the  and  never  delegated  to  private  individuals  or  oorpo- 
government  for  nearly  thirty  years  we  may  fairly  rations,  but  hereafter  be  exercised  by  the  General 
and  justly  claim  credit  for  the  constant  exercise  of  a  Qovemment,  in  harmony  with  the  American  ideas 
discretion,  economy,  and  integrity  which  has  kept 
and  to-day  continuea  our  State  taxation  as  low  or 

lower  and  the  financial  credit  of  our  State  fdllv  as      ^ 

high  and  untarnished  as  any  of  her  sisters  in  the  Fed-  of  the  Old  W  orld  to  the  physical  and  mental  degra- 

eral  Union;  and  that,  during  all  this  period,  under  dation  of  the  masses. 

the  State  laws  and  tribunals,  public  Justice  has  been  2.  That  the  national  paper  money — greenbacks — 

honestly  and  equally  administered  to  all  classes  of  based  upon  the  entire  wealth  and  integrity  of  the 

her  people  without  favor,  and  all  the  rights  of  per-  nation,  will  constitute  the  very  best  medium  of  ex* 

sons  and  property  have  been  duly  protected  and  pre-  change  the  people  have  ever  used,  and  has  already 

served,  wnile  the  Treasury  of  the  State  has  never  lost  proved  by  experience,  under  the  uiyust  restrictions 

one  ddllar  b^  the  dishonesty  or  defalcation  of  a  Dem-  placed  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  limitinfr  its  powers, 

ocratic  official.  perfectly  effective  in  supplying  every  want. 

2.  That  the  present  business  depression  and  wide-  8.  We  demand  the  immediate  calling  in  of  sH 
spread  distress  throughout  the  Union  is  chiefly  at-  United  States  bonds,  and  the  payment  of  their  prin- 
tributable  to  unwise  measures  of  finance  for  which  cipal  and  interest  in  f^reenbaoxs. 

the  Republican  party  is  wholly  responsible;  and  that,  4.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Ka- 

in  accordance  with  the  time-honored  and  constitu-  tional  Banking  Act,  and  the  retirement  of  ita  circu- 

tlonal  faith  of  the  Democratic  party,  we  hold  that  latinff  medium. 

the  only  honest  and  lawful  money  of  the  people  of  H,  The  public  lands  belong  to  all  the  people,  and 
the  United  States  is  g^ld  and  silver  coin,  or  a  paper  should  be  held  in  trust  for  homes  of  the  worthy  dee- 
currency  convertible  into  such  coin  at  the  will  of  the  titute ;  and  we  advocate  government  aid  to  destitute 
holder.  families  who  desire  to  settle  thereon,  and  in  amount 

8.  That  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern-  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  improve 

ment,  taxation  upon  imported  merchandise  has  been  the  aame,  secured  by  mortga^  with  long  time  for 

resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue ;  and  payment. 

that  all  tariff  duties,  being  taxes  which  are  paid  by  6.  We  demand  a  system  of  just  taxation  by  which 

the  consumer,  should  be  so  laid  as  to  yield  the  largest  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation  instead  of  the 

revenue  to  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  aame  time,  as  far  industry  of  the  people  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  the 

as  consistent  with  that  purpose,  to  discriminate  in  Government.     No  property  except  what  belongs  to 

favor  of  the  productive  interests  of  our  own  people,  the  Government  shoula  be  exempt  from  bearing  ita 

4.  That  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statea  is  sup-  equitable  share  of  the  public  burdfens. 

{>lied  bv  taxation  levied  upon  the  whole  people,  and  7.  We  invite  aid  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will 

ts  funds  should  be  administered  with  strict  ccono-  effectually  check  the  danf^erous  power  of  oorporationa 

my  and  carefully  applied  to  none  but  public  uses ;  and  idle  capitid  which  is  now  being  used  to  subvezt 

and  that  we  are  opposed  to  all  grants  and  aobsidles  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

to  inrlividual  or  corporate  enterpriaes,  as  ui\just  in  8.  The  elective  franchise  is  not  only  a  privilege, 

principle,  corrupting  in  their  tendencies,  and  waste-  but  a  rieht  of  American  citizenship,  and  any  attempt 

fttl  in  their  results.  to  deny  its  exercise  on  account  of  its  poverty,  making 

Jiaoloedf  That  we  denounce  the  conspiracy  which,  a  property  qualification  the  test  of  one*i  ri£r"t  to  vote, 

through  corruption  and  fVaud,  gave  the  electoral  or  limiting  its  action  by  the  **  tax-ree^t  '*  fraud, 

votes  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  to  which  may  be  and  Is  used  unjustly  in  favor  of  the 

Butherford  B.  Hayes  for  President  and  William  A  party  in  power,  will  be  resisted  by  every  means  in 

Wheeler  for  Vioe-rresident,  against  the  clearly  ex-  our  power. 

Sressed  will  of  the  voters  of  those  States ;  and  we  9.  The  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  man 

eclare  it  as  our  firm  conviction  that  the  refusal  of  the  office.    Political  purity  can  only  be  maintained 

the  Bepablioan  members  of  the  Electoral  Coromis-  by  obtaining  su<^  prindples  of  action. 
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10.  We  demand  protective  Uiiff  Iswi  for  the  bene- 
fit of  American  inauatriea. 

11.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  all  anperflnona 
.public  ofllcea  oreated  for  the  favoritea  ox  politioU 

partiaanahip  with  enormona  aalariea. 

12.  We  advocate  auoh  modification  of  the  lawa  of 
thia  State,  that  power  will  no  longer  be  given  to  un- 
feeling men  to  atep  in  and  atrip  an  unfortunate  debtor 
of  eveiy  meana  of  aelf-aupport,  leaving  bia  family 
destitute  and  unprotected. 

18.  A  true  republic  can  onlj  be  realised  and  main- 
tained through  the  education  and  eulightenment  of 
the  people,  and  hence  education  ahould  be  firee  and 
iuduatrial. 

14.  The  National  Greenback  Labor  party  propoaea 
to  reacue  the  Qovemment  f^om  the  graap  of  aelfiah 

Eed,  to  reinstate  it  upon  the  aolid  foundationa  of 
Lice,  to  make  it  expreaa  in  ita  adminiatration  of 
'  the  beat  and  trueat  conceptiona  of  which  human- 
ity is  capable.  Ita  misaion  la  one  of  good  vrill  to 
all ;  ita  motto  **  Progreaa  and  improvement.'* 

The  following  nominatioiiB  were  made :  For 
Governor,  Eensey  John  8tewart;  for  mfmber 
of  Congres^  John  G.  Jackson. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  5th,  and 
resulted  as  follows: 


voa  eovxiHoa. 

voa  ooveaasa. 

UUUITTUB* 

Ban. 

Btowart. 

IteUa. 

JMkM«. 

New  Gutle  County 

Kent  Coon^ 

Ill 

870 

88 

848T 

4,999 

M88 
8,414 

7T1 

18 

ftnsi^z ............ 

8.869 

T^tal 

10,780 

8,880 

10,078 

8,048 

Mi^)orltl6a 

7,890 

•  •  •  • 

7,084 

The  Legislatore  consists  of  nine  Senators 
and  twenty-one  Representatiyes,  and  is  entire- 
ly Democratic  Its  sessions  are  biennial.  A 
new  session  c<mimenced  on  Jannary  7, 1870. 
The  Senate  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Charles  J.  Harrington  as  SpeaJcer.  The  House 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  Swithin 
Chandler  as  SpeiJ^er.  Its  proceedings  form  a 
part  of  the  transactions  of  1879. 

Delaware  is  next  to  the  smallest  State  of  the 
Union.  Its  area  is  2,120  sqnare  miles.  It  is  di- 
Tided  into  three  conntieiB.  When  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  1792  was  adopted^  and  the  present  appor- 
tionment of  representation  between  the  three 
connties  was  made,  the  population  of  each  of 
them  was  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  That  of 
New  Castle  was  19,686;  of  Kent,  18,920;  and 
of  Sussex,  20,488.  It  is  therefore  presumed 
that,  at  this  early  period,  it  was  desired  that 
the  ratio  of  representation  should  be  m  general 
accord  with  population.  Even  so  late  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1881,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  populations  of  the  respec- 
tiye  counties  was  not  so  important  as  to  occa- 
sion any  pressing  need  for  a  change  in  the 
establishea  apportionment  of  1792.  nut  with- 
in a  comparatiTcly  recent  period,  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Wilmington 
has  entirely  overthrown  the  numerical  equality 
which  preyioualy  existed  between  the  severfd 
counties,  and  thus  necesdtated  a  change  in  that 
apportionment.  By  reference  to  the  Federal 
census  of  1870  it  appears  Hiat  the  population 
of  New  Castle  County  was  68,515 ;  of  Kent 


County,  29.804;  and  of  Sussex  County,  81,- 
696 ;  Uius  snowing  that  the  population  of  the 
first  was  greater  than  that  of  the  two  others 
combined.  By  the  same  census  it  appears  that 
the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  New  Castle 
County  was  as  great,  and  the  assessed  jralue  of 
personal  property  more  than  three  times  as 
great,  as  that  of  the  other  counties  combined*, 
and  that  she  paid  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  State  taxes  paid  by  both  of  them  together 
for  State  purposes.  Also,  her  total  of  annuid 
wages  paid  in  farming  operations  and  the  total 
value  of  all  her  farm  productions,  respectively, 
were  quite  equal  to  the  aggregate  totals,  re- 
spectively, paid  or  producea  by  both  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries,  the  capital  invested,  the  wages  pai^ 
and  the  value  of  the  articles  produced,  respec- 
tively, were  at  least  ten  times  more  in  New 
Castle  County  than  in  Kent  and  Suosex  Coun- 
ties combined.  And  yet,  with  this  great  dis- 
proportion of  population  and  taxable  property, 
the  Legislative  representation  of  that  county 
is  equal  only  to  that  of  each  of  the  other  coun- 
ties, while  Uie  citv  of  Wilmington,  with  a  pop- 
ulation greater  tnan  that  of  either  Kent  or 
Sussex  County,  has  never  had  a  representative 
of  her  vast  local  interests  in  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  same  time.  The  man- 
ner in  which  a  just  representation  shall  be  given 
to  this  excess  of  population  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  for  some  years.  If  it  were  based 
solely  upon  population,  it  would  place  the 
entire  State  unaer  the  control  of  New  Castle 
County.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  in- 
creased representation  should  be  given  in  the 
lower  House  of  the  Assembly,  without  any 
change  in  the  Senate:  also  that  New  Castle 
County  should  be  diviaed,  and  the  representa- 
tion chosen  in  local  districts.  No  legislative 
action,  however,  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  the 
subject. 

Some  estimates  later  than  the  census  of  1870 
represent  an  advance  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Kent  County,  which  is  simply  a^cul- 
tural,  contains  Dover,  Smyrna,  and  Milford, 
three  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  State.  Dover, 
which  is  the  county  seat  and  also  the  State 
capitd,  contains  a  population  of  2,200,  about 
one  fourth  of  whom  are  colored  persons.  The 
population  of  the  counlnr  exceeds  80,000,  of 
whom  about  7,000  are  colored  persons.  There 
has  been  some  immigration  to  the  county  from 
Canada,  and  many  small  farms  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  immigrants.  In  the  county  there 
are  2,809  farms,  nearly  half  of  which,  987,  con- 
tain between  100  and  500  acres;  there  are  118 
between  8  and  10, 160  between  10  and  20,  888 
between  20  and  50,  680  between  50  and  100, 
23  between  500  and  1,000,  and  1  of  over  1,000 
acres.  The  value  of  the  farms  is  estimated  at 
$14,600,000;  farming  implements  at  $875,000. 
The  farmers  pay  annually  for  work  upon  their 
crops  nearly  $600,000,  and  those  crops  average 
about  $2,400,000.  In  1870  the  market  ffardens 
of  Kent  produced  more  than  those  of  either 
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Sussex  or  New  OasUe,  and  the  proportion  has  000  baskets.  The  crop  for  1878  was  much  be- 
not  materially  changed  since  then.  The  live  low  the  average.  A  careful  report  says  it  is 
stock  of  the  coonty  is  valued  at  over  a  million  tolerably  safe  to  put  the  total  shipments  for 
dollars.  The  other  agricultural  products  of  the  year  at  700,000  baskets,  which  will  average 
the  county  havd  been  somewhat  interfered  with  at  least  ninety  cents  delivered  at  the  yarious 
by  the  culture  of  peaches,  but  large  amounts  depots.  This  will  show  a  return  to  the  grow- 
of  grain  are  grown.  The  production  in  1877  ers  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  about  $680,000, 
Was  about  420,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000,000  or  over  $575,000  clear  profit  from  the  fruit 
of  com,  and  more  rye  than  in  any  other  county  actually  shipped.  It  was  estimated  that  200, 
of  the  State,  probably  7,000  bushels,  and  175,-  000  baskets  would  be  consumed  at  home, 
000  bushels  of  oats.  worth  quite  $100,000.    Thus  the  peach-grow- 

The  population  of  Sussex  County  is  nearly  ers  who  were  lucky  enough  to  have  fruit  made 
88,000.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  about  $600,000  clear  from  the  crop.  The  total 
property  in  the  county  is  about  $14,000,000,  yield  in  baskets  could  not  reach  1,000,000, 
which  is  six  times  less  than  in  New  Oastle  making  the  crop  for  the  year  a  small  one. 
Oounty.  Of  the  8,519  farms  of  the  county  At  Seaford,  on  the  Nanticoke  River,  in  Sub- 
there  is  1  under  8  acres,  97  under  10,  160  sex  Oounty,  180,000  bushels  of  oysters  were 
between  10  and  20,  829  between  20  and  50,  packed  and  shipped  in  the  spring  season  of 
1,271  between  50  and  100, 1,446  between  100  1878.  Six  miles  below  is  the  town  of  Laurel, 
and  500,  18  between  500  and  1,000,  and  2  in  the  center  of  the  berry  country  of  the  pen- 
of  over  1,000  acres.  The  cash  value  of  these  insula.  The  cultivation  of  strawberries,  black- 
farms  is  estimated  at  $8,972,081,  and  the  value  berries,  and  raspberries  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at  $200,-  the  increase  in  their  production  has  been  enor- 
000.  In  1870,  $200,000  were  paid  by  the  farm-  mous.  In  1874  there  were  shipped  from  tiie 
ers  for  labor,  and  the  (estimated)  value  of  prod-  peninsula  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by 
nets  that  year  was  $1,844,752 ;  the  fruit  prod-  rail — ^and  most  of  this  fruit  goes  by  rail — over 
nets  being  $108,092,  and  the  products  of  6,000,000  quarts  of  berries,  which  cleared  on 
market  gardens  $12,922.  The  grain  products  an  average  seven  cents  per  quart;  thus  giving 
last  year  were  (estimated)  :  wheat,  75,000  the  growers,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  pick- 
bushels;  rye,  8,000;  com,  1,400,000;  oats,  ing  and  freight,  nearly  $500,000  from  this 
55,800 ;  barley^  450,  and  buckwheat^  278.  source  alone.    During  the  past  nine  years  the 

The  peach  mdnstry  of  the  penmsala  has  shipments  of  this  smfdl  frmt  have  been  as  fol- 
reached  vast  proportions.  From  careful  esti-  lows:  1870,  282  cars;  1871,  818;  1872,  565; 
mates  it  is  concluded  that  there  are  about  1878,  688;  1874,  714;  1875,  685;  1876,  672; 
5,550,000  peach-trees  of  all  ages  between  the  1877,  590:  1878,  about  615;  total,  5,074  cars. 
Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  Brandy-  A  car-load  will  average  7,000  quarts,  and  the 
wine  and  Cape  Charles.  These  trees  cover  total  of  shipments  for  the  past  eight  years  is 
55,000  acres  of  the  best  and  most  productive  85,000,000  quarts.  The  shipment  of  straw- 
land  on  the  peninsula,  sufficient  to  make  500  berries  over  the  Delaware  Railroad,  for  the 
farms  of  100  acres  each.  This  represents  season  which  closed  on  June  18th,  amounted 
an  aggregate  invested  capital  of  $8,000,000.  to  647  car-loads.  Taking  297  crates,  or  8,000 
From  the  official  report  of  the  railroad  com- '  quarts  of  berries,  as  the  average  capacity  of  a 
pany  there  were  shipped  in  1875,  by  rail,  car,  which  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  correct, 
4^536,000  baskets,  and  the  estimated  water  a  total  of  5,096,000  quarts  is  given  for  the  sea- 
shipments  were  1,000,000  baskets,  aggregat-  son,  which  commenced  on  May  6th,  seventeen 
ing  a  total  shipment  of  over  5,000,000  has-  days  earlier  than  that  of  1877,  and  closed  on  June 
kets  of  this  fruit.  But  all  the  peaches  are  18th.  Last  year  the  shipments  over  the  road 
not  exported,  and  it  is  estimated  m>m  careful  were  estimated  at  4,096,000;*  but  as  the  esti- 
sources  that  at  least  4,000,000  cans  were  turned  mate  only  included  frill  car-loads,  it  was  some- 
out  in  1875 ;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  taking  a  what  under  the  real  figures,  and  for  the  same 
series  of  years  together,  it  has  been  found  that  reason  the  fiffures  given  for  1878  are  an  under- 
peaches  are  as  certain  and  remunerative  a  crop  estimate,  it  being  impossible  to  take  aooount 
as  can  be  grown.  The  following  record  of  of  all  the  small  consignments.  The  following 
shipments,  taken  from  the  office  of  the  Dela-  table  will  show  the  number  of  car-loads  sent 
ware  Railroad,  will  show  the  fluctuations  of  to  the  different  shipping  points^  and  the  num- 
the  peach  crop  during  the  past  eight  years:  her  of  quarts,  calculated  from  the  same  esti- 
1870,  2,707  cars ;  1871,  5,004 ;  1872,  4,091 ;  mate  of  8,000  quarts  to  a  car : 
1878,  2,853;  1874,  1,266;  1875,  9,072;  1876, 


2,117;  1877,4,248.    A  car  holds  500  baskets,  cims. 

giving  for  the  eight  years  81,858  car-loads,  or    ;: — 

15,679,000  baskets,  an  average  of  1,709,777  PwjSeip^:::;;:;: 

baskets  per  annum.     This  does  not  include    Boston 

water  shipments,  which  are  usually  in  amount    ohettS?!?"** ! 

quite  one  fifth  of  the  crop;  so  that  the  entire  Bofiuo..'.'.!!'.'.!!*.'.^! 

crop  for  the  eight  years  would  aggregate  at  .,  ^ 

least  18,000,000  baskets,  or  an  average  of  2,250,-  
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The  wheat  crop  was  harvested  before  Jane  shortest  of  all  the  routes  proposed,  yet  not 

80th,  and  the  yield  was  so  much  better  than  in  necessarily  the  cheapest.    At  the  session  of 

previous  years  that  it  was  estimated  to  amount  Congress  for  1877-78   an    appropriation    of 

to  l.OOO^OOO  bushels.  $15,000  was  made  for  the  survey  of  the  pen- 

The  education  of  the  colored  children  of  the  insula,  in  order  to  find  out  the  most  direct, 
State  is  attempted  by  the  colored  people  un-  cheapest,  and  best  route  for  the  canal.  A 
der  the  guidance  of  a  *'  State  Association  for  survey  will  be  made  of  all  the  routes  available, 
the  Education  of  Colored  People,'^  formed  in  beginning  at  the  lowest  and  working  to  ^e 
1867.  The  number  of  schools  for  the  school  Sassafras  River,  which  is  the  highest.  The 
year  1876-77  was  88 ;  for  1877- 78,  46.  Kine  first  is  known  as  the  Choptank  route.  The 
of  these  were  in  localities  where  schools  had  Choptank  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  below 
never  been  opened  before.  The  largest  enroll-  Cambridge,  about  fifty  miles  f rem  Baltimore, 
ment  for  any  one  month  during  the  last  school  and  is  made  a  part  of  the  proposed  canal  as 
year  was  2,150,  in  January  last ;  for  the  cor-  far  as  Indian  Ureek,  or  some  other  of  the 
responding  montti  of  1877  but  1,109  were  en-  creeks  in  the  ueighborhood  of  East  New  Mar- 
rolled,  showing  a  gain  of  1,041  scholars.  The  ket,  thence  directly  across  to  the  northwest 
increase  both  in  the  nnmber  of  schools  and  in  fork  of  the  Nanticoke,  and  then  in  a  direct 
the  enrollment  of  scholars  is  decidedly  enconr-  line  to  Broadkill  Creek,  about  three  miles 
aging,  and  shows  the  work  to  be  in  a  healthy  above  the  Breakwater.  This  route,  either 
and  prosperous  condition.  These  schools  are  from  Indian  or  Secretary  Creek,  is  about  forty 
outbide  of  the  city  of  Wilmington ;  14  were  in  miles  across.  The  next  route  is  known  as  the 
New  Castle  County,  18  in  Kent^  and  14  in  St  Michael  route,  and  is  from  seven  to  ten 
Sussex.  In  the  winter  of  1876  the  Legislature  miles  above  the  Choptank.  It  is  proposed  by 
passed  an  act  taxing  colored  persons  for  the  this  route  to  strike  the  St.  Michael  River — 
support  of  their  own  schools,  but  the  funds  which  is  about  forty  miles  from  Baltimore — at 
derived  from  this  source  are  but  a  small  pro-  Royal  Oak,  and  thence  go  to  the  Choptank, 
portion  of  the  amount  necessary  to  support  at  a  point  above  Lord's  Landing,  thence  to 
the  schools ;  consequently  the  Association  has  Caben  Creek,  from  which  the  line  will  be  run 
only  been  able  to  allow  the  schools  from  $6  to  directly  across  to  Broadkill  Creek  on  the  Del- 
$10  a  month  each  during  the  time  they  have  aware  Bay.  There  is  also  a  route  which  will 
been  open.  About  half  of  the  teachers  are  be  surveyed,  from  the  Sassafras  River  across 
females,  and  all  are  colored.  The  total  amount  to  Deep- Water  Point,  making  use  of  the  Black- 
raised  from  this  tax  in  the  State  is  about  bird  Creek,  the  distance  across  being  about 
$1,900  a  year.  The  cost  of  maintainiog  the  thirty  miles,  the  Sassafras  River  being  about 
schools  is  $4,500,  and  the  balance  is  maae  up  thirty-five  miles  from  Baltimore.  But  the 
by  the  individual  efforts  of  the  colored  people  most  direct  and  the  most  favorably  considered 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  schools.  route  is  known  as  the  Chester  River  route. 

The  project  of  opening  a  canal  for  ships  From  Baltimore  to  Queenstown  is  twenty- 
across  the  peninsula  has  been  talked  of  for  a  eight  miles.  It  is  then  proposed  to  run  the 
good  many  years,  and  several  attempts  have  line  direct  to  Broadkill  Creek  or  the  Break- 
been  made  to  organize  an  effort  which  would  water,  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles.  This  is 
result  in  its  construction.  Baltimore  would  the  longest  land  route,  but  makes  the  most 
be  500  miles  nearer  the  track  of  ocean  vessels  direct  line  and  therefore  the  sliortest  cut  to 
to  Europe,  and  the  adviintage  to  her  commerce  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  which  are  the  ob- 
would  be  very  material.    At  present  eM  the  jective  point. 

water  transportation  must  go  down  the  Chesa-  A  State  Temperance  Convention  was  held 
peake  and  up  again  to  the  Delaware  Bay  capes,  at  Smyrna  on  December  26th,  and  organized 
thence  to  New  York  and  Europe.  There  is  a  by  the  appointment  of  George  6.  Lobdell  as 
large  coasting  trade  between  Baltimore  and  President.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  adopt- 
New  York  and  the  North  and  East,  which  ed,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  fol- 
would,  by  means  of  a  sufficiently  large  canal  lowing : 
across  the  peninsula,  save  nearly  half  the  dis- 
tance.   Some  three  years  ago  a  company,  hav-  .  Jiesohed,  That  we  reaffirm  our  abhorrence  of  the 

ing  a  charter  from  the  StatM  of  Maryland  and  P"^  ^^  intemperance,  and  of  the  crime  of  legahxed 

M«  «  ^.lat  w.  "  ^'^  "-"^  i^uov^  vi  au.at  J  tauu  ou^m.  jj^y^j.  jrafflc,  and  wc  all  assert  our  reliance  on  the 

i^eiaware,  made  a  survey  for  a  ship  canal.  Almighty  God  for  aid  in  all  future  efforu  to  banish 

which  was  located  but  a  short  distance  below  intemperance  from  the  State. 

the  canal  which  now  connects  the  two  bays ;       Bttolved^  That  local  option  is  in  harmony  with 


another  large  amount    The  route  which  was  dreds,  the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  (question  of 

then  surveyed  begins  with  the  Sassafras  River  license  or  no  license ;  and  farther,  that  m  oounties 

at  Georgetown,  and  runs  across  to  a  point  <>'  hundreds  voting  no  license  there  shalJ  be  none 

ok^^A  nl^KAv^  TT^^ii.  T  *»p:.<.  •««««:»»  ^k:»A.  granted;  and  when  license  is  voted,  that  a  law  be 

above  Bombay  Hook  Landing,  running  chiefly  1^^^^^^  imposing  sufficient  punishment  and  guarnu- 

tbrongb  Delaware.     No  estimate  of  the  cost  tees  thot  the  common  welfare  of  the  community  msy 

of  this  route  has  been  published,  but  it  is  the  be  promoted  by  the  same. 
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Previoas  to  adjonrnment  the  following  reso- 
lution was  nnanimonslj  adopted : 

BMoUfedf  That  this  ConveDtion  fives  no  nnoertdn 
sound  on  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  and 
while  we  ask  for  a  local  option  law  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  our  State,  yet  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  a  prohibitory  law  shall  be  placed  on  our 
statute-book  by  legislative  enactment.  Ailly  en- 
dorsed by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  To 
thii  end  we  slull  labor,  knowing  that  Ood  is  with 
us,  and  that  we  shall  reap  if  we  flint  not. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  northern  Europe. 
The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX.,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Oltkckshurg,  appointed  to  the 
suooessij^n  of  the  Danish  orown  oy  the  treaty 
of  London  of  May  8, 1852,  and  by  the  Damsh 
law  of  succession  of  July  81, 1858.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King 
Frederick  VIL,  November  15,  1868.  He  was 
married  May  26, 1842,  to  Louise,  Princess  of 
Hesse-Oassel.  The  heir  apparent  is  Prince  Fred- 
erick, bom  June  8, 1848,  and  married  Julj  28, 
1869,  to  Louisa,  onlj  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Charles  XV.  of  Sweden.  Their  children  are 
three  sons,  bom  in  1870, 1872,  and  1876,  and 
a  daughter,  bora  in  1875.  The  Kin^  has  a  civil 
list  of  500,000  rigsdalers,  and  the  heir  apparent 
of  60,000  ri^alers.  The  present  ministry  was 
formed  on  Jane  11, 1875,  and  at  the  close  of 
1878  was  composed  as  follows:  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  B.  S. 
Estrup;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  £.  Y,  R. 
Skeel;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  for 
Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Nellemann ;  Minister  of  Wor- 
ship and  Public  Instruction,  J.  C.  H.  Fischer ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  0.  D.  Baron  Rose- 
ndrn-Lebn,  appointed  October  11, 1875;  Min- 
ister of  War  and  of  the  Navj,  General  J.  C.  F. 
Dreyer,  appointed  July  28,  1877. 

The  area  of  Denmark  proper,  inclusive  of 
lakes,  is  14,758  square  miles;  of  European  de- 
pendencies (Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland),  40,268 
square  miles;  of  American  possessions,  Green- 
land, St  John,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Croix,  759,- 
000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1870  and 
1878  (estimated)  was: 


1870  to  8,525,  in  1871  to  8,906,  in  1872  to  6,- 
898,  in  1878  to  7,200,  in  1874  to  8,822,  in  1875 
to  2,088,  and  in  1876  to  1,581.  Nearly  all  the 
emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  annual  financial  accounts,  called  ttots- 
rean$kab,  for  the  years  1875-76  and  1876-77 
(the  financial  year  doses  on  March  81st),  were 
as  follows  (in  crowns,  1  crown  =  27  cents) : 


TSAR. 

turmm. 

EMfmitt^ 

1ST5-7S 

61,4M,0(B 
47,0l«,«4T 

48,841M4 

18TS-77 

4»JM,4» 

TERRIT0RI4T<-  pivmiONfL 

INHABIT  Aim. 

isrt. 

isrs. 

City  of  Copenhageo  and  Fred- 
MicabfiTff  •  •  • 

197^76 

799,046 
788,119 

950,090 

824,000 
86«,000 

Itlandt.^ • 

JntlftDd 

Total  Denmtrk  proper. . . 

1,784,741 

1,940,000 

Faroes  (17  inhabited  lilanda) 
Iceland 

9,999 

69JfiS 

9,825 

22,780 

14,007 

1,004 

11,000 

72.000 

9,800 

j.      87,600 

Greenland. 

Total  dependendea. 

197,401 

180,400 

Grand  total  Denmark  |nt>per 
and  dependendea. 

1,912,149 

8,070,400 

The  accounts,  according  to  the  Oonstitution, 
are  examined  hr  five  paid  reyisers,  two  of 
whom  are  elected  hy  the  Folkething  and  two 
hj  the  Landsthing.  Their  report  has  to  he 
submitted  for  approval  to  both  Chambers. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  jear 
ending  March  81, 1879,  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  47,761,860  crowns,  the  expenditures 
at  41,457,681  orovfns,  and  the  probable  sur- 
plus at  6,808,669  crowns.  The  chief  sonrcee 
of  revenue  and  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

BIVZNiri. 

1.  Domain,  anrphiB  o£ 891,868 

Foreata,  Borploa  of. 776^697 

9.  Intoreatofreaerreftrnd 4<514,978 

8.  Direct  taxea S^9M 

4.  Indirect  taxea 88,961,900 

0.  Postal  and  telegru>h  department 70,779 

6.  Sorpluaof  lotbny 89S,000 

7.  Rerenae  fW>m  the  Faroea 47,965 

Berenae  (hNn  the  Daniah  West  Indies 2^000 

8.  MlaceUaneooa  recdpta 1.192,66S 

9.  Belmboraementa 1,904^14 

Total 47,761«860 

ixpcimrruRis. 

CiTflBst 1,000.000 

Appanages. 4224)84 

Rlgidaff 900,000 

Coandlof  State 9M16 

PnbUcdebt 7,561,800 

PenskMia,  dvU....; 8,627,180 

military 642,990 

lilnlatryofForekrnAflUn 878.619 

**      of  Worship  and  Pablic  Inatractton. 991,549 

.  •»      cfJoatioe 8357,689 

**      of  the  Interior 1.606,848 

••      ofWar. 8,667,449 

*•      oftheNary ^29a.281 

♦»      ofFlnanoe 8,988,604 

Administration  of  Iceland 109JM7 

EztraoMlnanr  ezpendltore 8.771,740 

PubUo  works 1,851,566 

AdTsnoea.: 915,600 

Total 41,457,681 

The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  in 
the  course  of  reduction  since  1866,  and  ihun 
1874  to  1877  was  as  follows : 


DBBT. 

1874. 

ISTft. 

isrc 

larr. 

Internal  debt. 
Foreign  debt. 

161,807,909 
60,564,475 

160355,628 
26,790,800 

150.655,046 
22,118300 

158359492 
17,289390 

Total 

211,872384  187,1 11^828 

181,778345 

176,248,449 

The  emigration  from  Denmark  amounted  in 


The  total  strength  of  the  Danish  arm  j  at  the 
commencement  of  September,  1877,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


DENMASE. 
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BiouLAB  ijunr. 

Axinr  or  bbsbktx. 

ABMT. 

0^ 

Raaknd 

6U. 

OOmh. 

B«ikn4 

Infbotiy 

Oftvalry 

ArtlUerj 

BogiDcers.... 

774 

198 

145 

60 

96,999 

9,180 

4,765 

694 

945 

•  •  • 

41 

•  •  • 

10,995 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

9,068 

Total 

1,106 

84«661 

986 

19,998 

The  following  table  ezliibiti  the  valae  (lo 
crowns)  of  Danish  commerce  in  the  year  1876  : 


COUNTRUCB. 


The  staff  of  the  army  wascompoeed  of  25  com- 
mi88i<med  and  21  non-commiesioned  officers. 

The  navy  of  Denmark  consisted  at  the  end 
of  1877  of  28  steamers,  of  which  7  were 
armor-clad  ships,  and  the  rest  anarmored  yes- 
ads,  the  latter  mostly  of  small  size.  The  navy, 
which  is  recruited  by  naval  conscription  from 
the  coast  population,  was  manned  by  2,880 
men,  and  officered  by  1  admiral,  9  command- 
ers, 22  captains,  and  102  lieatenants. 


Great  Britain.. . 

Germanj 

Sweden. 

Nonraj 

Roasla. 

HoUaod. 

Belginin 

France 

Iceland 

Greenland 

United  Statea.. 
Danish  AntOlea. 

Bradi 

Fftroe  lalanda. . 
Other  omutriea 

Total 


UBpOVtiL 


59,079,000 

88,067,000 

96,689,000 

6,179,000 

9,519,000 

7,719,000 

8,094,000 

43M,000 

9,ni,000 

714,000 

8,854,000 

954,000 

9,060,000 

686,000 

19,989,000 


998,909,000 


76,088,000 

69.891,000 

96,078,000 

16,169,000 

1465,000 

1,081,000 

1,076,000 

176,000 

8,009,000 

517,000 

15,000 

199,000 

1,000 

415,000 

1,990,000 


180,667,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  daring  the  year 
1876  was  as  follows : 


j  Coasting  Teasela. 
*)  Ocean  faaaali.... 

j  Coasting  reaaela. 
'1  Ocean  reaaela... 


BAiLiHo  TsaaxLa. 

am. 

mm. 

TOT 

Nonbci^ 

Toaa. 

VmaAm, 

TOIUL 

Mambcr. 

15.606 
16,498 

16,914 
16,066 

199,009 
n9,161 

178,868 
184,699 

7,ft69 
6,895 

7311 
6^888 

168,186 
869,999 

in,198 
989,9U 

28,166 
99^ 

94,195 
91,897 

TaoM. 


867,188 
1,141,»78 

845,066 
417,688 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  commercial  navy  from  1878  to  1876 : 


TXAB. 


1878,Manh81.. 

1874 

1876,  December. 
1876,  December. 


SAIUVO  TUSSLS. 


9.699 
9,798 
8,081 
8,068 


175,667 
186,219 
911,166 
916,460 


aTBAMBOin. 


Mmbcr. 


100 
128 
169 
160 


Tom. 


91,609 
97381 
89,478 
48,720 


6,919 

7,988 

11309 

19340 


TOTAL. 


KoBbn 


2.788 
9,846 
8,200 
8,268 


197,968 
919,600 
960,6a 
260,180 


Besides,  there  were,  in  1875, 10,920  vessels 
of  4  tons  or  less. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion on  Jannary  1,  1877,  was  1,86617  kilo- 
metres (1  kilometre  =  0*62  English  mile),  of 
which  811*26  kilometres  were  state  roads,  and 
554*92  kilometres  private  roads. 

The  post-office  m  the  year  1875-^76  carried 
20,088,188  letters  and  19,818,858  newspapers. 
The  total  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  at 
the  end  of  1876  was  8,040  kilometres,  and  of 
telegraph  wires  8,600  kilometres.  The  num- 
ber of  stations  was  116.  The  telegraph  in 
1875  carried  886,917  messages,  and  in  1876, 
940,655. 

In  the  spring  session  of  the  Rigsdag,  the 
FoJketbing  on  March  15th  approved  the 
bndget  for  the  year  1878-^79,  m  the  shape 
proposed  by  the  Kight  and  the  Moderate  Left 
On  March  2dd  the  supplementary  budget  was 
approved  by  the  Folkething  by  51  against  17 
votes.  On  March  25th  the  Landsthing  ap- 
proved the  budget  for  the  year  1878-'79.  On 
April  80yi  the  session  of  the  Rigsdag  was 
dosed. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  ne- 

Voi..  xvni. — 16    A 


groes  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  on  October 
1st,  which  was  subdued  by  the  4th  by  the  gar- 
rison from  8t.  Thomas,  after  considerable  in- 
jury had  been  done  by  the  rioters.  Four  fifths 
of  the  town  of  Frederiksted  was  in  ruins ;  14 
plantations  out  of  80  were  left  standing ;  about 
8,000  of  the  white  population  were  homeless 
and  reduced  to  beggary ;  and  this  year's  har- 
vest of  sugar-cane  was  mostly  lost.  The  total 
loss  was  stated  by  the  colonial  government  to 
amount  to  $959,181. 

The  Danish  PVirliament  was  opened  on  Octo- 
ber 7th.  The  debate  on  the  bua^et  was  begun 
on  the  15th.  Count  von  Holstem-Ledreborg, 
the  leader  of  the  Moderate  Left,  declared  that 
his  party  would  adhere  to  the  policy  which  it 
had  nitherto  pursued.  He  added  that,  although, 
in  the  event  of  the  ministry  remaining  in  office, 
tlie  prospect  would  not  be  very  hopeftil,  his 
party  wished  to  avoid  conflicts.  He  criticised 
several  bills  brought  forward  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  proposed  that  the  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  officials  granted  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  in  prices  should  now  be  reduced.  After 
a  discussion  continuing  five  days  the  budget 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  fifteen,  con- 
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taining  six  members  of  the  Moderate  Left,  four  Miyeaty's  Government  as  with  all  other  QoTera- 

from  the  Right,  four  from  the  Extreme  Left,  ^^9}^-  J?"de'i^l»  "^o*^^®  '»»•  povernment  of  the 
^^A  ^««  #-^«r4.K«,  Tr:»4>i.^.  ,^^^^  T-  ^.^».  4^  United  States  desires  to  separate  the  questioa  of 
and  one  from  the  Wmther  group.  In  order  to  withholding  payment  fh>m  tue  oonsidemCons  touch- 
help  the  island  of  Santa  Ornz  to  recover  from  ing  the  obl^ions  of  this  payment  which  have  been 
the  late  insurrection,  the  Government  intro-  presented  to  her  Majesty's  Government  in  corre- 
duced  a  bill  granting  to  the  island  a  loan  of  jpondence,  and  which  it  reserves  and  insists  upon. 

1,200,000  crojns  free  of  interest  up  to  De-  {hJrt'heG^^^^^^^^^^ 

cember  81,  1880.    The  Left  refused  to  sanction  ^f  ^^^  ^jreatest  importance  to  the  common   and 

this,  as  thoy  claimed  that  the  insurrection  was  friendly  interests  of  the  two  Governments  in  all  fu- 

due  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  colony  by  ture  questions  relating  to  the  North  American  fish* 

the  colonists,  and  that  the  latter  were  there-  •[^^■u  V^**^.  ^?'  ,P"^?io  iK^t^\  Government 

fore  not  entitled  to  aid     The  lower  House  l^:Z^X^:^'<:tZ'^^^^ 

was  consequently  dissolved  by  the  King  on  De-  Halifax  Oommiasiou  as  fUrnishingj  anv  just  measure 

oember  10th,  and  on  the  13th  a  royal  rescript  of  a  participation  by  our  citizens  m  the  inshore  fish-> 

was  published  ordering  new  elections  to  take  eries  of  the  British  provinces :  it  protests  against 

place  on  January  3d.    Manifestoes  were  at  once  i^«  *J'?*\  payment  now  made  being  considered  bv 

5[.,Ki:.u^^  K-.  ♦k^  i:>»^:^^i  ^^a  ♦u^   xt^a^^^*.^  her  Maiesty's  Government  as  in  any  sense  an  acqui- 

pubhshed  by  the  Radio^  ^^y^t  Moderate  ^sceuoS  in  such  measure,  or  as  warranting  any  inler- 

parties,  the  former  signed  by  30,  the  latter  by  enoe  to  that  effect. 

86  deputies.  The  former  expresses  the  hope  I  have,  etc.,  JOHN  WELSH, 
that  in  the  new  Chamber  the  same  unity  and  xhe  views  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
vigor  may  prevail  as  in  the  old ;  the  latter  con-  ed  States  on  the  award  of  the  Halifax  Fish- 
fines  itself  to  the  expectation  that  the  Govern-  eries  Commission  were  stated  by  Secretary 
ment  will  act  in  conformity  with  the  represen-  Evarts  in  a  letter  to  Minister  Welsh.  He  says 
tatives  of  the  people  in  casa  the  latter  should  that  if  the  award  in  respect  of  the  fisheries 
decline  the  West  Indian  bill  in  its  new  shape,  had  relation  only  to  the  sum  of  payment  in- 
The  Government,  in  the  mean  while,  by  tele-  volved,  considerable  as  that  is,  this  Govem- 
graph  authorized  the  Governor  of  Santa  Cruz  ment  might  prefer  to  waive  any  discnsssion 
to  advance  an  amount  not  exceeding  500,000  which  could  effect  the  continuing  and  perma- 
crowns  for  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  nent  interest  of  two  countries.  The  United 
su^ar-works.  States,  in  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
In  its  foreign  relations  the  Danish  Govern-  Washington,  did  not  intend  to,  and  do  not, 
ment  observed  the  strictest  neutrality.  At  the  waive  or  curtail  in  the  least  the  construction 
beginning  of  the  year  the  official  papers  em-  of  fishery  and  appurtenant  privileges  accorded 
phatically  denied  the  rumor  that  the  Govern-  in  the  first  article  of  the  convention  of  1818, 
mant  intended  to  conclude  a  secret  alliance  as  claimed  by  them,  and  actually  passed  and 
with  England  and  Russia;  and,  on  the  ap-  enjoyed  by  them,  nndersuch  clwm  at  and  be- 
proach  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  they  protested  fore  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
no  less  emphatically  against  an  imputed  inten-  ton.  Neither  the  protocols  of  conferences  of 
tion  to  bring  the  North  Schleswig  question  be-  the  Joint  High  Commissioners,  nor  the  text  of 
fore  the  Congress.  the  treaty  nefrotiated  by  them,  indicate  any 

^xPi%SJS^I^Sl  PPP^^^^^^^^^^    ^^  intention  of  submitting  to  the  interpretation 

THE  UNITED  STATES.    The  diplomatic  cor-  ©f  the  Halifax  Commission  a  degree  of  privi- 

respondenoe  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  lege  accorded  to  the  United  States  by  the  oon- 

1878  presents  few  points  of  special  importance,  vention  of  1818,  and  it  protests  against  any 

The  relations  with  all  countries  were  uniformly  implication  from  the  magnitude  of  award  of 

friendly.    The  payment  to  Great  Britain  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  or  otherwise  from  its 

the  award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  $5,-  proceedings  under  the  treaty  of  Washington, 

600,000,  was  made  by  the  United  States  Gov-  that  the  United  States  have  sanctioned  or  ao- 

emment  on  November  21st.    It  was  accom-  qaiesced  in,  or  by  the  payment  of  that  award 

panied  with  a  protest,  by  which  it  appears  would   sanction  or   acquiesce  in,  any  lesser 

that  there  is  still  an  unsettled  difficulty  be-  measures  or  privileges  secured  to  the  United 

tween  this  country  and  the  Dominion  of  Can-  States  under  the  convention  of  1818,  than,  as 

ada.    The  following  is  the  official  letter:  ig  well  known  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 

LaoATioif  OF  Tn  UifiTBD  Statm,  I  they  have  always  insisted  upon.    In  the  next 

To  My  Lord:  1  have  been'tXucuTbtSeTres/-  EJ^5»  ^^^  ^^'^,  States  did  not  submit  to^  the 

dent  of  the  United  Sutea  to  tender  to  her  Migesty's  Hahfax  Commission,  under  the  fishery  articles 

Ooverament  the  sum  of  $5,600,000  in  gold  ooio,  this  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  any  valuation  of 

beinztheBumMmedbvtwooonourringmemberBof  any  general  economy  or  political  advantages 

the  Fisheries  OommisslonUtelv  sitting  at  Halifax,  ^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  access  to  the  fishery  gronnds 

undyrthe  authority  imparted  thereto  by  the  treaty  .  "»v"5»«,t  «/uwx  (>w^«^/  w««  "**  f'^  b*v«« 

of  Washington,  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  ^^^  **^®  development  of  mercantile  or  naval 

United  States  to  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  marine,  and  which  therefore  it  might  be  ar- 

Mi^esty.    I  am  also  instracted  by  the  President  to  gued  would  be  enhanced  by  adding  ^e  area  of 

ff^^^.t^'rf'^-^J^^PSr™^'*^  **  ™*^®  upon  the  ground  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 

r i^ttrce^r;^^^^                          ^^J'^X  --^^  ^  the  Mda  for  tjat  enterprise,  from  ti^e 

sdourity  of  the  value  of  arbitration  between  nations  earliest  period  open  and  occupied  by  the  bold 

above  all  queation  in  its  relation  with  har  BriUnnic  and  hardy  seamen  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  Evarts  states  at  some  length  the  histori-  thus  reaohed,  is  but  little  more  than  one  quarter  of 

oal  attitude  of  the  two  Governments  in  rela-  ^*»?.  •^f^  <>'  *^«  concurring  Commissipnert,  after 

tion  to  the  fisheries,  including  the  offer  by  the  ^^"^{^  *°^  iT^\  the  deductions  required  for  (be 

Mvu  vy  wj«  uou^ivw,  uiviuum^  i.u^  vu^  uj  buv  pnvileges  of  Artioles  19  and  21. 

Amencan  members  of  the  Jomt  High  Oommis- 

sion  of  $1,000,000  for  the  obliteration  of  the  Other  proofe  disclose  another  wholly  inde- 

sea  line,  in  perpetuity,  and  continues:    ''It  pendent  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  privi- 

seems  to  this  Government  quite  certain  then  lege.    These  are  brought  forward  by  Secretary 

that  upon  a  correct  exposition  of  the  submis-  Evarts,  and.  as  he  says,  "  by  this  method  the 

sion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  concurring  action  valuation  ot  the  privilege  of  Article  18  (with- 

of  the  two  Governments  in  the  production  and  out  deducting  a  penny  for  the  connter-privi- 

application  of  what  they  deemed  appropriate  leges  of  Articles  19  and  21)  would  be  but  about 

proofs,  what  the  pecuniary  vaJue  of  our  par-  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  award  of  the  concur- 

ticipation  in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishery  of  ring  Commissioners,  after  they  had  taken  into 

the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  fairly  estimable  account  these  privileges.*'    He  then  continues : 

at,  constituted  the  extreme  limit  of  any  possi-  You  will  aay,  then,  to  Lord  Balisbuiy.  that,  with 

ble  pecuniary  award  by  the  Halifax  Commis-  every  anxiety  to  find  some  rational  explanation  of 

sion  against  the  United  States.    If  upon  any  '**®  enormous  disparity  between  the  pecuniary  com- 

rational  view  the  criteria  of  this  value  before  P«tstions  of  the  cTidence  and  the  pecuniary  measure 

1^     /^          •    •        2'**'^'*"  ^*    Vai^^     "^^^^  announced  by  the  concurring  Commieeioners,  tbia 

the  Oomuiission,  the  award  of  the  two  con-  Government  has  been  unable  to  do  so  upon  any  other 

oumng    Commissioners    of  $6,500,000    as    a  hypothesis  than  that  the  very  matter  defined  in  Ar- 

twelve  years'  purchase  of  the  privilege,  can  be  tide  18,  and  to  which  the  proofs  on  both  sides  were 

maintained,  it  may  be  fiairly  conceded  that  the  ^l^}t^^  ""^iS*  "^fJ^  "^^f  measured  by  the  award 

SmTvntofi/xti^f   {«;«r.>i;^:f«.  4^^  ♦>»*i    m^^^Ji     ftv-  of  the  concurring  Commissioners,  were  not  identical 

jmputation  of  mvahdity  to  the  award,   for  ^or  even  slmllaF,  and  that  such  award,  upon  this 

transoendmg  the  submission  of  the  treaty,  will  reason,  transcends  the  submission.  ... 

fiul  of  adequate  demonstration."  I  now  desire  vou  to  present  to  Lord  Salisbury's  at- 

The  Secretary  thus  continues :  tentioo  the  suMect  of  the  concession  of  a  free  market 

in  the  United  States  for  the  producta  of  the  provin- 

It  happened  that  before  the  Halifax  Commlnsion  cial  fisheries  as  made  by  Article  21.  The  value  of 
had  concluded  its  labors  five  fishing  seaaons  of  the  this  privilege  to  the  provinces  was  required  by  the 
treaty  period  had  already  elapsed,  and  the  actual  treaty  to  be  measured  by  the  Halifax  Commission 
experience  of  the  eiyovment  by  tne  United  States  acd  deducted  fh>m  their  appraisement  of  the  con- 
flanermen  of  the  pnviJege  conceded  replaced  any  cession  of  Article  18  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
coi^ectural  estimate  of  its  value  by  reliable  statistics  The  statistics  of  the  importstion  under  this  privilege 
of  Its  pecuniary  results.  These  statistics  disclosed  showed  that,  at  the  rate  of  duty  prevalent  before 
that  the  whole  mackerel  catch  of  the  United  States  that  concession,  a  revenue  of  about  1200,000  per  an- 
for  these  five  seasons  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  num  on  mackerel  alone,  and  of  more  than  1800,000 
both  within  and  without  the  three-mile  line,  was  on  all  kinds  of  fish  ^mackerel  included)  and  finh-oil, 
167,MS  barrels.  The  provincial  estimates  claimed  would  have  accrued  to  the  United  States.  For  the 
that  three  quarters  of  this  catch  was  within  the  purposeof  argument,  concedinff  that  but  one  half  of 
three-mile  line,  and  to  to  be  credited  to  the  privilege  this  annual  sum  of  $800,000  should  be  set  down  aa 
oonoeded  by  Article  18.  The  United  States  estimate  pecuniary  profit  to  the  provincial  interests,  the  sum 
placed  the  proportion  at  less  than  a  quarter.  Upon  of  $1,800,000  would  need  to  be  deducted  on  the  score 
the  provincial  claim  of  three  quarters,  the  proouct  of  Article  21  ftt>m  the  true  valuation  of  the  privilege 
to  our  fishermen  of  these  five  years  of  inshore  fish-  conceded  by  Article  18.  If  1  have  assigned  correct- 
ing would  be  125.9S1  barrels.  It  was  established,  Iv  the  highest  possible  measure  of  the  privilege  of 
upon  provincial  testimony,  that  the  price  which  Article  18  upon  the  evidence  aa  beioff  not  more 
mackerel  bore  in  the  provinces,  cured  and  packed  than  $1,600,000,  this  low  valuation  of  the  privilege 
ready  for  exportation,  was  $8.76  per  barrel,  and  this  of  Article  21  more  than  extinguishes  it.    Whatever 


#«73f,sos.    jsut  in  tbis  value  are  included  toe  barrel,  tbev  gave  it  a  value  commensurate  witn  ine  sutis- 

the  aalt|  the  expense  of  catching,  curing,  and  pack-  tical  evidence  of  the  revenue  loss  to  the  United 

ing«  which  must  all  be  deducted  before  the  profit.  States  and  market  gain  to  the  provincial  interest,  or 

which  measures  the  value  of  the  fishery  privileffe,  is  considered  it  absolutelv  valueless— the  matter  ia  one 

reached.    Upon  the  evidence,  $1  a  barrel  would  be  of  much  moment.   If  these  concurring  Commission- 

an  excessive  estimate  of  net  profit,  and  this  would  ers  gave  the  sum  of  $6,600,000  as  the  appraisement 

S've  a  profit  to  our  fishermen,  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  concession  of  Article  18,  after  deductinff  some 

r  these  five  seaaons  of  the  fishery  privilege  con-  $2,000,000  for  the  countervailing  concension  of  Arti- 

oaded  under  Article  18,  of  but  $26,000  a  year,  or  for  cle  21,  the  argument,  aa  it  aeems  to  this  Government, 

the  whole  treaty  period  of  twelve  years  of  $800,000.  adequate  before,  becomes  still  more  conclusive  thtt 

Although  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  dis-  the  measurement,  thus  enhanced  to  some  $7,500,000, 

trostini^  this  commerci^  and  pecuniary  measure  o!  was  not  applied  and  copfined  to  the  very  subject 

tba  privilege  in  question,  yet  if  it  should  be  pre-  submitted  to  the  appraiaement  of  the  Commishic  n 

tended  that  the  provincial  value  should  not  be  tsken,  .  by  Article  18. 

but  the  value  in  the  market  of  the  United  States,  If  her  Mijestjr's  Oovemment  accepts  the  award 

•od,  Airther.  that  an  extravagant  rate  of  $10  per  of  these  concurring  Commisaionera  aa  carrying  tlte 

barrel  should  be  aasamed  aa  that  value,  and,  again,  necesssry  consequence  that  the  concession  of  Article 

beyond  all  bounds  of  even  capricious  estimate,  a  21  is  of  no  value  to  British  or  provincial  interests, 

eomectural  profit  of  60  per  cent,  should  be  aasifrned  that  element  of  calculation  will  disappear  from  any 

to  the  fiahing  adventures,  we  should  have  but  $126,-  possible  exchan^  of  equivalents  that  the  exigencies 

000  a  year,  or  $1,600,000  for  the  entire  twelve  years  of  any  future  friendly  neffotiations  may  need  to  find 

of  the  treaty,  for  the  cptMa  valuation  of  the  eonces-  at  their  service.    A  privilege  that  is  valueless  when 

sion  to  the  United  Suites  by  Article  18.  undimin*  granted  to  and  enjoyed  b^  a  beneficiary  may  well  be 

lahed  by  a  pennv  for  the  counteiMJoncessions  of  the  reserved  and  withneld  without  the  charge  of  ita  be- 

Unit«d  Btates  of  Articles  19  and  21.    Yet  this  sum,  ing  even  ungracious  to  do  so.   If,  on  the  other  bond, 
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her  Mijesty's  Goyemment  tdfaeres  to  the  ylews  of  cause  thej  have  been  litigants.    As  litigants  thej 

the  value  of  our  market  for  the  product  of  the  pro-  have  expressed  a  view  upon  facts  which  they  have 

vinoial  fisheries,  so  often  and  so  earnestly  pressed  felt  bound  in  that  capacity  to   maintain.     Their 

upon  the  attention  of  this  Government,  and  asserts  computations  have  totally  differed  in  method  and  in 

tbat  the  award  of  the  concurring  Commissioners  result  from  those  which  the  American  counsel  sub- 

must  be  held,  upon  neeessavy  reasoning,  to  have  mea-  tained,  and  which  in  part  Mr.  £vart8  reiterates  in 

tared  and  deducted  this  great  value  or  fi-ee  market  his  dispatch.    The  interpretation  which  they  have 

from  the  appraisement  ot  the  ooncession  of  free  flsli-  given  to  the  data  laid  before  the  tribunal  has  been 


these  concurring  Commissioners,  in  their  award,  lions  was  a  legitimate  compensation  which  under  the 

mistook  the  subject  submitted  by  Article  18  to  their  treaty  was  their  due. 

pecuniary  measurement,  and  exceeded  the  authority  A  migority  of  the  Commissioners  decided  to  re- 

uader  which  the  Commission  acted.  duoe  that  claim  nearly  by  two  thirds  of  the  saving 

In  inviting  a  full  exposition  of  the  views  of  her  formally  engaged,  and  to  submit  the  matter  to  this 

ICigesty's  Government  upon  the  matter,  as  now  arbitration.    They  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  inquire 

brought  into  consideration  between  the  two  Govern-  how  it  is  that  the  Commission  came  to  form  an  opin- 

ments,  you  will  say  to  Lord  Salisbury  that,  wholly  ion  upon  their  claims  so  widely  different  from  tneir 

insupportable  as  the  pecuniary  measure  of  the  single  own.    Her  Majesty's  Government  can  only  accept 

and  fragmentary  matter,  not  embraoed  in  the  dlpTo-  now,  as  on  similar  occasions  they  have  accepted  be- 

matic  concurrence  of  the  High  Joint  Commissioners,  fore,  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  they  have 

and  thus  left  by  them  to  impartial  appraisement,  solemnly  and  voluntarily  submitted,    At  the  dose 

seems  to  this  Government,  it  will  receive  and  ex-  of  his  cuspatch  Mr.  Evarts  refers  to  the  conaider»- 

amine  with  entire  candor  any  opposing  views  in  tion  which  he  ought  not  to  paaa  over  without  obsei^ 

m^ntenance  of  tJie  validity  of  the  award  which  her  vation,  though  he  does  not  place  it  in  the  first  rank 

Majesty's  Government  may  present.  among  the  objections  which  he  raises  against  the 

T  ^«;i  a^ii^u^^^  s«  i.*-  .^.«i«  .«<.«.  4.1.^  ^i^^  award.    He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  award 

Lord  Salwbnry  m  his  reply,  near  the  close  ^f  ^^^  Commission  was  not  unanimous ;  that  in  the 

of  the  year,  proceeds  as  follows :  treaty  of  Washin^n  no  stipulation  in  this  oaae  is 
It  was  not  without  a  most  thorough  and  laborious  made  tbat  the  decision  of  a.migority  is  to  be  a  bind- 
investigation  of  the  question  submitted  to  their  ap-  ing  opinion.  That  according  to  the  treaty  of  Wash* 
preciation  that  the  muority  of  the  Commissioners  ington  the  Fishery  Commission  was  incapable  of 
arrived  at  the  decision  quoted,  and  it  must  be  ob-  pronouncing  a  decision  unless  its  members  were 
served  that  the  whole  proceedings  were  held  in  strict  unanimous,  is  one  in  which  her  Miuesty'e  Goveni- 
oonformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Washing-  ment  are  unable  to  concur.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
ton.  While  the  award  was  given  by  a  mtgority  produce  from  text-books,  even  of  very  recent  date, 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  very  terms  contained  the  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  in  international 
in  Article  23  of  the  treaty,  there  is  nothing  upon  the  arbitration  the  mtgority  of  the  arbitrators  binds  the 
fiice  of  the  award  which  gives  any  countenance  to  minority  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed.  I  am  not 
the  supposition  that  the  Commissioners  traveled  be-  aware  of  any  of  the  authorities  who,  in  respect  to 
yond  tlie  limits  assigned  by  the  treaty.  Mr.  Evarts's  the  international  arbitration,  could  be  quoted  in  a  con- 
argument  in  favor  of  this  contention  is  entirely  de-  trary  sense,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.  bT 
duoed  from  what  he  considers  to  be  the  magnitude  reference  to  cases  in  American  as  well  aa  in  En^lian 
of  the  sum  awarded,  and  he  concludes  thisbranch  courts,  that  the  same  rule  has  always  been  judicially 
of  his  argument  by  estinating^on  the  various  by-  appliedincaseof  arbitration  of  a  public  nature.  The 
potheses  the  profit  which  the  United  States  fisher-  language  and  etipuUtions  of  the  treaty  itself,  so  iu 
man  is  likely  to  have  made  from  the  mackerel  which  as  they  are  explicit  upon  the  subject,  point  to  a  simi- 
he  has  probably  caught  on  the  other  side.  He  esti-  Isr  conclusion.  The  suggestion  that  the  ftvmers  of 
mates  at  very  high  value  the  profit  which  British  the  treaty  meant  by  their  silence  to  prescribe  a  mode 
fishermen  have  derived  from  the  opening  of  the  of  proceeding  which,  before  the  tribunal  thus  con- 
market  with  the  United  States,  and  concludes  the  stituted,  is  unexampled,  can  only  be  accepted  on  the 
sum  fixed  by  the  award  is  so  much  larger  than  these  hypothesis  that  they  were  deliberately  preparing  an 
considerations  would  have  justified,  and  that  the  insoluble  controversy  for  those  by  whom  the  treaty 
United  States  Government  can  only  explain  its  mag-  ^s*  to  be  executed. 

nitnde  on  the  assumption  that  the  Commission  had  Lord  Salisbury  enters  into  a  lengthy  argrti- 

mistaken  the  question  that  was  referred  to  it.  These  ^^  -    sapport  of  his  position,  and  conclndes 

verr  matters  were  examined  at  great  length  and  ..  «     ^^t'f^  "  ^*  "•*»  4/vro.wiv**,  <»u     vv/u^>4m»^ 

with  conscientious  minuteness  by  the  Commission-  ^  loiiows:- 

ers,  whose  award  is  under  discussion.    The  deci-  If  a  jury  were  constituted  on  the  principle  thft 

sions  of  the  minority  were  given  after  a  full  hearing  tlie  plaintiff  should  choose  one  third  and  the  defend- 

of  all  the  consiaerations  that  either  side  was  able  to  ant  another  third,  very  few  persons  would  be  found 

advance,  and  that  decision  within  the  limits  of  the  to  expose  themselves  to  the  cost  of  action  at  law. 

matter  submitted  to  them  is  under  the  treaty  with-  Had  it  been  known  five  years  ago  that  an  award 

out  appeal  or  argument.    Mr.  Evarts  attempts  to  would  be  prevented  hj  the  dissent  of  one  of  the 

review  their  award  upon  a  Question  of  fact  and  pe-  members  of  the  arbitration,  constituted  on  the  same 

cuniary  computation  ref'eri^  to  them.    He  contends  principle,  though  1  do  not  venture  to  conjecture 

that  the  sum  awarded  is  excessive,  and  that  therefore  what  the  oour«e  of  the  United  States  Government 

the  award  must  have  been  arrived  at  by  some  ille-  would  have  been,  I  feel  confident  that  England 

gntimate  process,  but  argues  against  the  validity  of  would  have  declined  to  enter  upon  so  unfaith^  a 

the  award  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  conclusion  litigation.    Her  Migesty's  Government  may  appeal 

arrived  at  by  the  arbitrators  on  every  point  referred  to  the  cogent  proof  that  in  accenting  this  arbitration 

to  them  is  erroneous,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  thev  did  not  contemplate  that  tne  award  was  likely 


opinion  adverse  or  favorable  to  the  decision  which  a  exchange  of  concessions  contained  in  Articles  16, 

minority  of  the  Commissioners  have  passed  on  affi-  19,  and  21  of  the  treaty.    They  nevertheless  have 

davits  and  depositions  which  they  h»d  to  consider,  for  five  years  allowed  those  concessions  to  come  into 

They  con  not  be  judges  of  appeal  in  this  cause,  be-  force,  trusting  to  the  consideration  whidi  the  Com- 
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miaiion  would  gi?e  to  them.    Thmt  they  have  done  Qennan  aathoiitiee  on  arriTing,  br  absUdniog  from 

to  is  MifflcieDt  proof  that  tbey^  did  not  anticipate  a  Irritating  political  diaouBsiona,  ana  by  quietly  obey- 

oonstmction  of  the  treaty  which  would  make  the  ing  such  municipal  laws  and  regulations  as  apply  to 

delivery  of  an  award  almost  impossible.    Valuable  temporary  as  well  as  permanent  residents.    If  this 

property  has  aotually  passed  into  the  enjoyment  of  course  were  generally  followed,  it  would  not  only 

others,  and  can  not  be  recalled.  The  price  to  be  paid  relieve  the  legation  of  much  unneoeaaaiy  investiga- 

for  it  was  to  be  determined  later  by  a  tribunal  agreed  tion,  but  would  also  euable  it  to  decide  more  intel- 

upon  between  the  parties.    Is  it  conceivable  that  ligently  and  justly  in  regard  to  cases  requiring  official 

they  should  have  deliberately  constituted  a  tribunal  intervention.    It  may  be  charitably  presumed  that  a 

for  this  purpose,  in  which  a  decision  could  be  wholly  considerable  amount  of  the  offenses  are  ignorantly 

prevented  by  the  distent  of  a  member  nominated  by  committed  through  the  lack  of  that  thorough  politi- 

the  party  to  whom  the  property  had  passed !  cal  education   which   restraina   most  native-born 

Bedprocating  cordially  the  courteous  and  friendly  American  citizens  viftiting  Europe  fh>m  coming  into 

sentiment  bv  which  Mr.  Evarts's  language  is  in-  conflict  with  the  local  authorities, 

spired,  her  Majesty's  Government  feel  confident  that  *    .^.«™«.»:^«*:^«   iu^««    -ut^z^  -    a          j 

the  United  Stotes  Government  will  not,  upon  reflec-  ^  ^  ^  eommnnication  from  Minister    Seward, 

Uon,  see  in  the  oonsiderationB  which  have  been  ad-  dated  PekiDg,  March  22, 1878,  aaya  he  is  of  opin- 

vanoed  any  sufficient  reason  for  treating  at  a  nullity  ion  that  the  United  States  are  not  in  position 

the  decision  to  which  a  m^ority  of  the  CommUaion  to  nnderteke  negotiations  for  the  abrogation  of 

^  To  KS?W«*H  Elq!' """''        SALISBUBY.  ^^j^^  ^^^^^  stipulations  with  China.    From 

^  a  diplomatio  point  of  view,  they  have  always 

A  diffionhj  also  arose  between  the  American  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  China, 

fishermen  and  the  inhabitants  of  Newfound-  They  have  voluntarily  accorded  to  her  people 

land,  on  which  th^re  was  some  oorrespondenoe  within  their  borders  privileges  of  the  most  fa- 

witb  the  British  Government    (See  Dominiok  vored  nations.  China,  however,  has  yielded  only 

OP  Canada.)  a  few  privileges  in  return.    As  a  consequence 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  the  late  Minister  to  Ger-  we  are  always  asking  something  of  China,  while 
many,  in  a  dispatch  dated  June  16th,  called  abe  has  nothing  to  obk  from  us.  If,  however, 
attention  to  the  case  of  Carl  Ganzenmuller,  of  it  bas  now  become  an  object  for  her  to  secure 
Sinsheim,  Baden,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  for  her  people  in  this  country  the  pri?ileges  so 
United  States,  who  had  returned  to  Germany  freely  accorded  to  them,  the  situation  bas 
ostensibly  to  taiie  care  of  his  aged  parents,  changed,  and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  all 
Ganzenmuller  was  ordered  to  leave  or  become  future  negotiations.  Americans  in  China  mny 
a  citizen  of  the  ffrand  duchy,  subject  to  mili-  reside  in  a  few  cities  only,  and  may  engage  in 
tary  duty.  The  local  authorities  claimed  that  no  enterprises  outside  of  the  ordinary  inier- 
his  exemption  from  duty  on  account  of  Amer-  change  of  commodities  and  their  interchange 
loan  citizenship  was  a  bad  example  to  other  between  defined  points.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
young  men,  who  might  be  temptea  to  imitate  come  when  they  may  demand  a  more  perfect 
it.  Ganzenmuller  appealed  to  tne  legation,  and  reciprocity.  It  is  very  certain  China  would  not 
Minister  Taylor  adch'essed  the  authorities,  who  cons^t  to  the  extension  of  the  privileges  en- 
declined  to  annul  the  decree.  joyed  by  foreigners,  and  rather  than  do  this 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  communicating  the  results  to  would  perhaps  a^ee  to  a  revision  of  the  treaties. 

the  United  States  Government,  says :  A  Chinese  Minister  was  for  the  first  time 

The  direct  toference  fh>m  the  ground  taken  by  the  **^,^^^/^°^9?^iiSSp®*^^%          , 

German  Government  is  that  American  citixenship  is  DJbClrlJia   Ut    t/HKlbl.       ihe    General 

in  itself  dangerous,  and  if  the  plea  were  admitted  it  Chrutian  Mimona/ry  Convention  met  at  Cin- 

might  be  made  the  occasion  for  the  arbitrary  expul-  cinnati,  Ohio,  October  28d.    Elder  E.  J.  Hobba 

s^lK'^?vTslt^h1i^^^^^^^^  vr^^^;^  ^^;^^^^T^^^^^!?i?''n 

thwefore  allow  it  to  be  even  inferentially  assumed  they  had  endeavored  to  obtain  statishcs  of 

by  the  Government  that  the  reason  given  for  the  ex-  the  membership  of  the  churches,   with  the 

pulsion  of  Carl  Ganzenmuller  in  its  memorial  is  ao-  amounts  contributed   for  missions,  and  such 

oeptod  as  satisfactory,  and  hence  I  have  felt  it  my  other  facts  as  would  be  of  interest  or  available 

fV  K  ^.if T'  1!?^^''"f  ^^Y '  ^^"i  different  view  ^       information ;   but  the   returns  were    so 

taken  by  this  legation.    I  beg  leave  to  ask  most  ear-  *"*     *iMwujaMv«,    t/wv   •»««      v.    »•          j.  "^ 

neatly  ind  resjSctftilly  for  I  consideration  of  the  meager  that  it  was  not  considered  expedient 
prindple  involved,  and  a  decision  which  will  enable  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done 
rot  to  express  autnoritatively  the  judgment  of  the  by  the  States.  The  total  amount  of  receipts 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  ^.^^j  ^  sources  to  the  treasury  for  the  year 
oasea  of  a  similar  nature  are  multiplying  with  such  ,  ^  j  v«««  *o  oa*T  ti*a  Ar.i%4-«.;Knf{.«»  c/o*»^ 
wpidity  at  to  tax  the  ability  of  the  force  of  the  le-  ^^^  been  $2,297.  The  contributing  States 
ffmtion  to  gWt  them  whole  and  fitting  attention,  it  were,  m  the  order  of  the  amount  of  their 
u  partienlarly  desirable  to  come  to  a  clear  under-  contributions,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Mis- 
standing  with  the  German  Government  in  regard  gouH,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  ^Nebraska, 
to  the  principles  upon  which  they  may  be  settled.  ^^^^^  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  New  York, 

Mr.  Taylor  again  writes  as  follows :  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  Territory.  The  re- 
in view  of  the  prevaUing  political  agitation  in  port  noticed  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
Germany  and  Uie  increased  tendency  toward  repres-  in  the  distribution  of  tracts,  mentioned  ^  sev- 
tive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Govemmentj  it  eral  bequesta  which  had  been  made  to  the 
would  be  well  If  naturalized  citixens  ocntempUting  society,  only  one  of  which  was  now  available, 
a  visit  to  their  former  homes  were  officially  advised  ^^  ,  z2§^^1a  ♦«.  ^r.rv^*f  •.nU;^!.  wi^i^i.  «,«.! 
that  many  possible  annoyances  may  be  avoided  by  a^^  referred  to  ODDortunities  which  were 
dtdaring  the  probable  term  of  their  sUy  to  the  local  ofiered  m  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South 
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Carolina,  New  England,  and  several  Sontbem  which  more  than  $7,000  were  subscribed  dor- 
States,  for  stationing  missionaries  if  sufficient  ing  the  meetings  of  the  Convention.  A  snb- 
fonds  and  the  men  could  be  secured  for  the  scription  of  $100  a  jear  for  five  years  was 
purpose.  Sunday-school  conventions  had  been  made  for  the  support  of  a  missionary  in  Tur- 
new  in  California,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  key. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  £en-  The  Treasurer  of  the  Woman^s  Board  of 
tucky,  besides  smaller  meetings  in  Virginia,  Foreign  Missions  reported  that  her  receipts 
West  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  had  been  $4,290.  The  Corre- 
Sunday-school  evangelists  were  kept  in  the  sponding  Secretary  reported  that  the  most 
field  by  the  State  organizations  of  Ohio,  Indi-  liberal  support  was  given  to  the  Society  by 
ana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  Resoln-  Illinois,  and  next  in  order  by  Indiana,  Ohio, 
tions  were  adopted  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  while  small- 
of  each  State  Convention  to  maintain  the  er  contributions  were  received  from  Kansas, 
integrity  and  support  of  the  missions  under-  Kentucky,  Virginia,  New  York,  Alabama,  Ten- 
taken  by  the  Convention,  and  requiring  the  nessee,  Michigan,  and  other  States.  A  mission- 
General  Board  and  Secretary  to  collect  the  ary  was  under  appointment  to  go  to  Jamaica, 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  organized  States  A  general  convention  of  colored  Christians 
every  year,  and  present  a  condensed  statement  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  same  to  the  Convention ;  also  recom-  of  the  missionary  societies,  and  auxiliary  so- 
mending  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  distri-  cieties  were  formed  within  it  to  cooperate  with 
bution  of  tracts.  The  State  Conventions  which  the  General  Convention  and  the  Woman^s 
had  not  yet  secured  the  service  of  a  Sunday-  Board.  Ei^ht  ministers  and  several  lay  dele- 
school  evangelist  were  requested  to  appoint  gates  participated  in  this  movement, 
some  person  to  that  office.  The  whole  matter  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  A  political  con- 
of  the  subject  of  home-mission  work  was  re-  test  of  unusual  excitement  and  importance  was 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  who  waged  during  the  summer,  preparatory  to  the 
were  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  General  election  of  a  new  House  of  Commons.  The 
Convention.  A  resolution  was  adopted  favor-  commerdal  and  general  business  depression  had 
ing  cooperation  with  the  temperance  move-  made  itself  felt  among  all  classes.  The  Liberal 
ment.  party  in  power,  with  its  free-trade  views,  was 
The  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So-  held  responsible,  and  relief  was  sought  in  a 
eiety  and  the  Woman's  Board  qf  Missions  were  change  of  government  and  a  tariff  that  should 
held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  afford  protection  to  home  industries.  Both 
Gheneral  Convention.  The  receipts  of  the  these  resulta  were  promised  by  the  Conserva- 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  had  tives.  The  result  of  the  election  was  a  large 
been  $8,795.  The  mission  stations  at  South-  Conservative  majority.  The  Mackenzie  minis- 
ampton,  South  port,  and  Chester,  in  England,  try  resigned,  ana  a  new  ministry  was  formed, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  Paris,  France,  re-  composed  as  follows :  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
turned  814  communicants,  of  whom  70  were  at  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  S.  L.  Til- 
Copenhagen.  The  continued  support  and  ex-  ley.  Minister  of  Finance :  Charles  Tupper,  Min- 
tension  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  these  missions  ister  of  Public  Works ;  J.  H.  Pope,  Minister  of 
were  recommended.  A  committee  to  which  Agriculture ;  John  O^Connor,  President  of  the 
was  referred  the  subject  of  new  missions  re-  Council ;  James  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Jus- 
ported:  first,  that  the  work  should  not  be  tice;  A.  Wilmot,  without  a  portfolio;  L.  F.  R. 
undertaken  without  assurance  of  success,  but  Masson,  Minister  of  Militia ;  H.  L.  Langevin, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  wait  until  fuU  sala-  Postmaster-General ;  J.  C.  Pope,  Minister  of 
ries  are  in  the  treasury  before  employing  new  the  Marine  and  Fisheries ;  Mackenzie  Rowell, 
missionaries;  second,  that  work,  when  inspired  Minister  of  Customs;  J.  C.  Aikins,  Secretary 
by  earnest  faith,  can  never  fail  for  lack  of  of  State ;  Alexander  Campbell,  Receiver-Gen- 
funds ;  third,  that  the  proper  work  of  the  Dis-  eral ;  L.  F.  G.  Baby,  Minister  of  Inland  Rev- 
ciples  of  Christ  should  be  extended  into  other  enue. 

countries  of  Europe,  as  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  The  term  of  office  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin 

and  Turkey;   but  the  Executive  Committee  as  Governor-General  expired  during  the  year, 

should  be  left  with  discretion  to  employ  men  His  rule  had  been  exceedingly  popular  with 

in  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  sea,  "  if,  the  Canadians,  and  before  leaving  the  ooun- 

in  the  providence  of  Gk>d,  opportunities  shall  try  he  received  many  marks  of  the  general 

appear  for  such  work.**    The  editors  of  the  esteem.    The  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of 

religious  papers  of   the  denomination  were  Lome,  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Louise,  as 

reijuested  to  publish  all  facts  of  interest  re-  his  successor,  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the 

latmg  to  the  foreign  missions,  the  churches  people,  and  was  enthusiastically  received.    The 

were  requested  to  take  up  at  least  one  collec-  Marquis  and  Princess  reached  Halifax  toward 

tion  a  year  for  missions,  and  the  preachers  the  close  of  the  year,  where  they  were  met  by 

were  requested  to  preach  on  the  topic  on  the  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  dis- 

day  appointed  for  the  collection.    An  effort  patched  with  his  ship  to  receive  them,  and 

was  started  to  obtain  $20,000  for  the  pur-  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  people  with 

poses  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  toward  addresses  and  processions.    Sipailar  demonstra- 
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tiona  awaited  them  at  Uratreal  and  at  Ot-    new  vessels  bnilt  and  registered  in  the  Domin- 
tawa.  ion  of  Canada  daring  the  years  ended  Slat  De- 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of    oember,  ISTfi,  1S76,  and  1677 : 
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The  following  are  the  school  atatietics  of  the 
province  uf  Qneheo  for  lBT9-'77 : 
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A  difficult/  occurred 
between  the  American 
dshennen  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Newfoand- 
tand,  which  led  to  some 
diplomatio  correspond- 
ence between  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Gov- 
emmenls.  The  report 
made  to  '  the  Bntish 
Government  hj  the 
agent  sent  to  make  an 
investigation  assigned 
the  following  violations 
of  the  law  by  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen  as  the 
(n-oiind  of  rightful  in- 
terference  with    them 


ing  berrlQg  on  the  6th  of  Jmusry,  18T8,  in  direct 
violation  of  lUla  S7,  ohipler  102,  •eclion  1,  of  the 
CotiBoliditfid  BMtut«a  of  NsvraundlsDa,  vii. :  "  No 
penoD  shsll  liaul  or  take  hening  by  or  id  a  seine  er 
other  such  oontriTuioe  in  or  near  my  part  of  the 
coutof  this  oolonj  or  of  its  dependcQcies,  or  to  snj 
of  the  bays,  harbon,  or  otber  plsoei  Ihereon,  it  any 
time  between  the  lOtb  day  of  October  and  the  ifitb 
day  of  April." 

S.  That  the  Amerioan  oaptains  were  tcttlnj  and 
patting  out  tetnea  and  hsnUne  and  taCing  herring 
on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Juiaary,  in  direct  vioUtiDn 
of  sectioa  4,  ohapler  7,  of  act  passed  April  £6,  18T6, 
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DUPANLODP,  FfiLIX  A.  P. 


•ntitled  "  An  act  to  amend  the  law  ralMlog  to  the        4.  That  aootimiy  to  the  terms  of  the  treat;  of 
ooaat  flsherisB,"  viz. :  ■' No  peraonetiall,  between  tha     WaBhiDfttaD,  in  wtiioh  it  ie  eipressl;  pravided  tlitt 
hour*  of  twelve  o'ctoek  on  Saturdaj  night  and  twelve     they  do  not  interfere  with  the  nghle  of  ptiTate  prop- 
o'olook  on  Sunday  night,  haul  or  take  any  ■■ — '■ — 
oiptia,  or  squid  with  Deteiiainee,  liunta,  o-  ■ 
OODtrivanoe  for  the  purpoas  of  auch  tiaulingi 

t.  That  the;  were  taking  flih  in  direo.     .._. 
of  the  continuance  of  the  same  act,  title  OT,  ohi 

'    1 1,  of  tlie  Conaolidaled  Biatatei  of  New- 


anjauol 
taking.' 


"Or  a 


any  t: 


rin^i,  except  bj  way  of  ahoociuK  and  forthwith  banl- 


they  do  not  interfere  with  the  nghle  of  prirate  prop- 
erty or  with  British  flabernien  in  the  peaceable  oaa 
'  any  pun  of  lald  ooaat*  in  their  occupancy  for  tlie 
me  pDrpoae  (see  article  IB  of  the  above-naofieJ 
a  flahing  iliegally  and  interfering 

British  flahermen,  and  their  peaot- 

>f  that  part  of  the  coaet  llien  occupied  by 

'  -'  ~''icb  Ihey  are  actualiy  in  posseeslon, 

■-— -    ■'-■-  '■■'-.,  their  «»-■— 

it  being  ai 


The  facts  stated  under  the  first  second,  end 
third  items  seem  to  be  the  ground  apon  vliicli 
tiie  concln^on  under  the  fourth  is  based.  Sec- 
retarj  Everts,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
GoTemmeM,  o^ected  to  the  oonoluaion,  hold- 
ing the  (p-onnd  that  American  fishermen  were 
not  sDbjeot  to  the  refrolations  of  the  looiil  le- 
gislatQre  of  Newfonndland.  The  force  of  this 
objeotion  was  not  admitted  b;  the  British  Qov- 
ornment,  and  the  matter  remains  unsettled. 

The  Canadian  Pacifio  Railtray,  although  the 
means  for  constrncting  the  whole  line  are  not 
readj,  ia  beiQ);  laid  down  piecemeal  in  sectiona 
whioh  can  be  utilized  intentiediately.  The  Pem- 
bina branch  had  been  constructed  on  Novem- 
bor  1.  1878,  as  far  as  Nivervil?e,  S2  miles  south 
of  Winnipeg.  The  present  Qovemment  ia  ex- 
pected to  complete  the  road  from  Thunder  Bay 
to  Winnipeg,  by  supplying  the  missing  oonneo- 
tion  between  Bat  Portage  and  English  Rirer. 
Thia  will  take  three  or  fonr  years.  The  line 
has  not  yet  been  surveyed.  The  road  will  be 
pushed  west  of  the  Bed  River  as  far  as  Sas- 
katchewan Biver,  and  then  will  probably  be 
extended  slowly  westward  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  whioh  the  oonntrj  is  occupied 
by  settlers.  The  portions  now  completed,  or 
nearly  so,  are  from  Fort  William,  at  Thouder 


Bay,  to  English  Birer,  a  distuice  of  113  miles: 
from  Rat  Portage  to  Selkirk,  ITS  milea;  and 
the  Pembina  branch,  from  Selkirk  sonthword 
to  Emerson,  65  milos. 

DDPANLOCP,  Ftux  Antod™  Philibbbt, 
one  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  Catho- 
lio  Ohnrcb,  born  in  Savoy,  January  3,  180S, 
died  October  11,  1878.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
1810,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  182S.  He 
was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Archbishop 
QuSlen  of  Paris  in  1838,  and  was  afterward 
sent  by  Archbishop  Affre  to  Rome,  where  he 
waa  created  a  Roman  prelate,  apostolical  pro- 
thonotary,  and  Doctor  of  Theology.  Upon  his 
return  to  France  in  1841,  he  was  appomted  ft 
professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1849  waa 
nominated  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Mgr.  Dopanloup 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  the  leading  part 
he  took  in  the  educational  ufairs  of  France, 
Doring  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  be  was  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  fVeednm  of  snperior  instruction.  He 
was  the  chief  representative  of  the  Catbolio 
interests  in  the  General  Council  of  Public  In- 
strnction,  and  raised  the  eoolesiastical  schools 
in  hia  own  emacopal  oily  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  While  the  most  aealona  champion 
of  Catholic  principles  in  regard  to  edaoatioD, 
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he  very  earnestlj  repelled  the  demand  of  Abb6 
Gaume  and  the  '^  Univers  "  to  exclude  the  pagan 
classics  altogether  from  Catholic  schools.  A 
bitter  controversy  sprang  up  on  this  subject, 
in  which  a  namber  of  bishops  took  part  on 
both  sides,  and  which  was  finally  ended  by  the 
interference  of  the  Pope.  In  1850  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1854 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. He  obtained  considerable  inflnence  in 
the  Academy,  and  prevented  the  elections  of 
Littr6,  Taine,  and  K^nan  on  acconnt  of  their 
anti-Ohristian  sentiments ;  but  in  1871  Littr^ 
was  elected  notwithstanding  his  opposition, 
and  Dnpanlonp  therefore  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. In  the  conflict  between  the  Liberal  Cath- 
olic school,  which  was  headed  by  Montalem- 
bert,  Lacordaire,  and  FaUonz,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  III  tramontanes,  whose  foremost  loader 
was  L.  Veoillot,  on  the  other,  Dapanloap  open- 
ly sympathized  with  the  former,  and  he  was 
therefore  freqaently  and  violently  attacked  by 
the  **  Univers."  In  the  Vatican  Oouncil  he 
acted  with  the  opposition  and  signed' the  pro- 
test of  June  8,  1870,  against  the  promulgation 
of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  After  ito 
promulgation  he  was,  however,  among  the  first 
to  submit.  He  always  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  afiairs  of  France.  In  1848  he  was 
instromental  in  having  the  French  expedition 
sent  to  Rome,  and  during  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon III.  he  zealously  advocated  uie  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to 
the  Niitional  Assembly,  where  he  acted  with 
the  Right.  In  the  Senate,  of  which  he  became 
a  life-member  in  1875,  he  belonged  to  the  Or- 
leanists,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  advo- 
cates of  the  ^*  Fusion,"  or  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Bonrbonists  and  the  Orleanists.  He  was 
probably  the  ablest  pulpit  orator  in  France,  and 
was  respected  for  his  talents  and  his  amiability 
by  men  of  all  parties.  His  literary  productions 
were  numerous.  His  most  comprehensive  work 


is  entitled  "  De  l'£ducation  "  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1855-^57),  and  treats  of  education  in  general, 
of  authority  in  education,  and  of  the  higher 
intellectual  education.  He  also  wrote  ^^La 
Souverainet^  pontificale  selon  le  Droit  Gatho- 
liqne  et  le  Droit  Europ^en  "  (8d  edition,  1868), 
"Histoire  de  N.  8.  J68U8.0hri8t"  (1872),  and 
many  other  works. 

DUYCKINOK,  EvEfiT  Augustus,  an  Amer- 
ican author,  died  in  New  York,  August  18, 
1878.  He  was  bom  in  New  York,  November 
28,  1816,  and  was  the  son  of  Evert  Dnyckinck, 
for  many  years  a  leading  publisher  of  that  city. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1885, 
and  five  years  later,  in  conjunction  with  Cor- 
nelius Mathews,  the  well-known  author  and 
journalist,  he  established  the  '*  Arctnrus,*'  a 
monthly  magazine,  which  was  continued  till 
1842.  In  1847  he  began  to  publish  a  weekly 
critical  paper  under  the  title  of  the  "  Literary 
World.'*  After  twelve  numbers  had  been  pub- 
lished, he  withdrew  from  the  editorship,  but 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eighty-eighth  num- 
ber he  again  assumed  the  editorial  management, 
in  coig unction  with  his  brother,  George  Long 
Duyckinck.  The  periodical  was  conducted  by 
the  two  brothers  until  the  close  of  1858,  when 
it  was  discontinued.  In  1856  they  completed 
the  "Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature," 
which  appeared  in  two  large  volumes ;  and  a 
supplement  was  added  in  1865  by  E.  A.  Duyc- 
kinck. The  latter,  besides  contributing  exten- 
sively to  periodicals,  published  the  following : 
"  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith,"  with 
a  memoir  (1856) ;  "  Memorials  of  John  Allan  " 
(1864);  "Poems  relating  to  the  American 
Revolution,"  with  memoirs  (1865) ;  "  History 
of  the  War  for  the  Union  "  (8  vols.,  1861-'65) ; 
"  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent  Amer- 
icans" (2  vols.,  1866) ;  "  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  " 
(1870);  and  "Memorials  of  Francis  L.  Hawks" 
(1871). 


E 


EARTH,  The.*  Oomparatwe  StatUtia,— 
We  present  below,  as  in  the  three  preceding 
volumes  of  the  "Annual  Cyclopsdia,"  the 
comparative  statistics  of  tlie  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  large  divisions  of  the  globe,  of  the 
numerical  relation  of  the  sexes  in  different 
countries,  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  progress  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  as 
each  year  has  added  to  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  the  statistics. 

I.  Present  Area  and  PcpulatUm, — The  area 
and  population  of  the  large  divisions  of  the 
world  we're  estimated  by  JBehm  and  Wagner 
("  BeTOlkerung  der  Erde,"  vol.  v.,  Gotha,  1878) 
as  follows  in  1878 : 

*  For  an  ftooouot  of  former  estimates  of  the  total  popnlatloii 
of  the  earth,  befflnntng  with  Isaac  VoaBiaa,  see  ^  AnnoAl  C7- 
ttopedia'*  for  1875. 


COUNTRIES. 

8q««n  wUm. 

FopaUtiaA. 

America 

15,807,000 

8,821,000 

17,808,000 

10,941,000 

8,480,000 

88,tl^000 

Europe 

812,282,800 

Asia 

881,000,000 

Africa. 

206,219,600 

Aoatralia  and  Polynesia 

4,411,800 

Total 

61,807,000 

1,489,0^,800 

The  estimates  made  by  Behm  and  Wagner 
in  the  former  volumes  of  the  "  BevOlkerung 
der  Erde  "  were  as  follows: 


1872 1,877,000,000 

1878 1,891,000,000 

1875 1,897,000,000 


1876 1,424,000,000 

1877 1,42«,000,000 


II.  The  Largeit  Cities  of  the  FbrW.— The 
following  table  gives  all  the  cities  of  the  earth 
in  numerical  order  which  have  200,000  inhab- 
itants or  more : 
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KC7MERI- 

CALOR- 

DER. 

1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

T 

8 

9 

lU 

11 

13 

18 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

90 

21 

99 

98 

94 

»1 

98 
9T 
98 

29 
80 
8t 
89 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
4t 
4i 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
43 
49 
60 
61 
59 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
6.% 
€6 
67 
6S 
69 
70 
71 
79 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


NAME  or  OITT. 


T«r. 


NAME  or  OOUKTRT. 


Nomciic'I  offdtr 
among  UiaatiM 
of  th«  eoafttiy. 


(68tim«t«d). 


London 

P»ri§ 

Canton 

Hew  York 

Vienna  (wlthoat  the  mUitary). 

Berlin  (without  taborbe) 

Blangtan 

6  langfoo. 

Chanchowfoo 

Tientsin 

Philadelphia. 

Ghingtooibo 

Calcutta 

Bt  Peterftbnrg 

Bornbaj 

Moscow 

Constantinople 

Fooohow 

Hangchenibo. 

Hankow 

Bhaohing 

Tokio 

Glasgow... 

LiveipooL 

Mancneatar  I 

Balford        f 

Bangkok. 

Peking. 

Soochow 

Wenohow 

Brooklyn 

Nanking., 
Bt  Loois 
Naples. . 

Chicago  (estimated) 

Faehui 

Madras , 

Bruasels , 

Birmingham , 

Madrid 

Tangohow 

CaUro 

Hamburg  (with  sabnrbs) . , 

Lyons 

Boston  (Massachnsetts). . . 

MaraeiUes. 

Dublin 

Buda-Pestb 

Warsaw ,. 

Amsterdam 

Kumamatoo 

Amoy 

Leeds.. , 

Lucknow , 

Bheffleld 

Osaka 

Bhanghai , 

Llenkong , 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Baltimore 

Milan 

Lisbon. , 

Ban  Francisco  (estimated). 

Tayuenfoo 

Chunfrklngfoo. , 

Walhien 

Copenhagen 

Melbourne , 

Bresiau 

Kioto 

Kome 

Havana 

Mexico , 

Palermo : , 

Bucharest 

Edinburgh , 

Clncinnatt 

Barcelona. , 

Turin. 

Alexandria. 

Leipsic 

Gwttllor , 

Hyderabad 

Yonirplng  

Kagosima. 

Changtiakoo 

Cbowyang , 

Tslnanfoo 

Wooohang 

Buenos  Ayres 


1878 
1876 

•  •  •  • 

1875 
1875 
1877 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


1876 

•  •  •  • 

1871 
1860 
1871 
1871 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


1879 
1877 
18n 

18n 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1875 

■  •  •  • 

1875 
1876 
1875 

•  •  •  • 

1871 

•  •  •  • 

1877 

1878 

•  •  •  • 

1879 
1875 
1876 
I870r 
1876 
1876 

•  •  •  • 

1877 
1877 


isn 

lb71 

1877 
1877 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1879 
1870 

1876 
1878 
1875 


1878 
1876 
1875 
1872 
1876 


1876 
1S78 
1877 
1870 
1878 
1876 
1872 
1875 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


<  •  • 


1878 


British  Islet 

France 

China 

United  Btatea.... 
Anstro-Hongary. 

Germany 

China 

China. 

China. 

China. 

United  Btatea.... 

China 

IndU 

Bussia 

India. 

Busshi. 

Turkey 

China 


China 

China 

China 

Japan 

British  Isles. 
British  Isles. 

British  Islet. 


Blam 

China 

China : 

China 

United  Btatet , 

China 

United  Btatet 

Italy 

United  Btates. 

China 

India 

Belgium 

British  Isles 

Spain 

China 

?«ypt 

Germany 

France  

United  States 

France 

British  Isles 

A  ustro- Hungary . . . 

Bussia. 

Netherlands , 

Jspan 

China. 

British  Islet 

India 

British  Islet 

Japan.. , 

China 

China 

Braril 

United  Btatet. 

Italy 

PortugaL , 

United  Btatet. 

China. 

China 

China 

Denmark 

Australia 

C^fennany. 

Japan 

Italy 

Cuba 

Mexico , 

Italy 

Roumanla 

British  Islea 

United  States 

Bpain 

Italy 

Egypt 

Germany 

India 

India 

China 

Japan 

China 

China 

China 

China 

Argentine  BepubUc , 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
8 
4 
5 
9 
6 
1 
1 
9 
9 
1 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 
9 
8 


1 

11 

19 

18 

8 

14 

4 

1 

5 

15 

8 

1 

5 

1 

16 

1 

9 

9 

6 

8 

6 

9 

8 

1 

9 

17 

7 

4 

8 

8 

18 

19 

1 

7 

2 

1 

8 

20 

91 

29 

1 

1 

8 

4 

8 

1 

1 

4 

1 

9 

9 

2 

5 

2 

4 

5 

6 

28 

5 

24 

26 

26 

97 

1 


8,688,484 

1,988,806 
1,500,006 
1,098,629 
1,020,770 
1,018,818 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
950,000 
817,448 
800.000 
794,646 
667,968 
644,406 
601,968 
600.000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
605,905 
656.988 
527,088 
859,918 
162,978 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
484,615 
460,000 
450,000 
44^,801 
410.000 
400,000 
897,659 
880,988 
877,486 
867,284 
860,000 
849,888 
848,447 
849,800 
841,919 
818,749 
814,666 
809,208 
808,548 
802,266 
800,000 
800,000 
298,187 
284,779 
989,180 
981,119 
276,640 
276.000 
974,979 
967,854 
260,991 
268,496 
950,000 
260,000 
950,000 
250,000 
960,000 
247,079 
289,000 
288,668 
285,802 
980,()00 
280,000 
228,488 
221,865 
918,729 
216,989 
91^965 
218,987 
212,084 
209,407 
200.000 
200,000 
200,000 
200.000 
200.000 
200,000 
900,000 
900.000 
900^000 
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The  following  tables  show  how  many  cities 
with  200,000  inhabitants  and  upward  are  found 
in  each  ooontry : 


China. 27 

UnltodStates 9 

BHtiih  Iftles 9 

India 6 

Italy 6 

Japan 6 

Oermany 4 

Franoa. 8 

Bouia. 8 

Aostro-Uanffary 2 

Spain. 2 

>t 9 

1 


Arg«ntin«  BepnbHo.. 

Mexico. 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Belffiom 

HotWlanda 

Denmark 

Turiiey 

Bounania. 

Siam 

Auftralia. 


Total. 


89 


Among  the  large  divisions  of  the  globe  these 
cities  are  divided  as  follows : 


89 

Eorope 84 

Amerleaw 18 


Africa 8 

Aoatralia. _! 

Total 80 


The  following  States  of  Earope  and  America, 
each  of  which  nas  an  aggregate  population  of 
more  than  a  million  persons,  have  no  city  of 
200,000  inhabitants  or  upward :  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Greece,  Servia,  Switzerland,  Oentral 
America,  Dominion  of  Canada,  U.  S.  of  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Pern.  Bolivia.  Ohili,  Venezuela. 

III.  Statiatiei  of  Sex. — ^The  numerical  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes,  as  a  comparison  with  last 
year*s  table  will  snow,  are  subject  to  consid- 
erable variation.  According  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts they  were  as  follows: 


COUNTRnS. 

KUo- 

OOUMTRUa 

KOo- 

Belgium 

8,644  ; 
278 

27,506 
2,409 

80308 
1,681 

28,798 
1,866 

17,984 
7,804 
6,199 
4,914 
1.079 
1,289 
1,467 

19,666 
878 
822 

12 

1 

Unuraay 

876 

Loxemborg 

Great  Britain 

Bwitierland.  ......  < 

Peru 

Argentine  Bepubllc 
(1878) 

1,862 

2,817 
69 

Germany 

(^OfftaBka 

Neth^rlandi  

8^25 
90 

France 

Honduras. 

Denmark. ^ . 

Panwnay 

72 

Austro-Uungary. . . . 
Italy  (1876) 

UiaSi» 

692 

BraiU 

Britiah  Guiana. 

Colombia. 

2J9S 

84 

108 

Spain  (1878) 

pOTtngal. 

Sweden 

Venezuela 

118 

BoHvla 

18(» 

Turkey 

Kcuador. ...,,..... 

41 

Bnfiiia.. ....... 

America. 

ICauritina 

Norway 

146,686 

Finland. 

Greece 

106 

Kff  VT>t 

1,768 
686 

Borope. 

162,954 

iS^::::::::::. 

Tunis 

885 

Britiih  India  (1878). 
Ceylon 

12,158 
146 
1,604 
261 
974 
106 

GapeOokmy 

Natal 

60 

8 

Cancasna 

Africa. 

Java 

2,907 

Asia  Minor. 

Jaoan 

New  Zealud  C76). 
Tasmania  (1876)... 

Tahiti :... 

Sandwich  Islands.. 
Australia  (1876)... 

Australia. 

Total. 

1,156 

w  mymaa .■•■. 

278 

Asia 

18,948 

4 

8 

TTnited  fiimiea 

127,470 

640 

1,680 

40 

8,046 

I'uba 

4.480 

Chili    

Jamaica. 

820,860 

'J} 

OOUMTRIIS. 

^1^ 

Foitugal 

Norway 

Great  Britsln    and 

Ireland. 

Sweden 

1,075 
1,060 

1,058 

1,0W 

1,046 

1,046 

1,086 

1,086 

1,028 

1,026 

1,022 

1,015 

1,007 

989 

989 

9S5 

946 

987 

988 

St  Pierre  and  Mi- 
auelon. 

868 
977 

America 

IjkgOfU.. 

Finland. 

1,161 

1,081 

l,i>25 

974 

942 

Bwitaeriand 

Oermanr 

Austro- Hungary. . . 
Netherianda. 

8t*^elena I.. 

EffVDt 

Ci^  Colony 

(Hmbia.  

Denmark 

Bussia. 

Bpain 

Mauritius 

B^union 

M^otto  and  Nossi 

667 
624 

I'rance. 

506 

Italy. 

Lujtembu^ 

Africa. 

982 

Belgium 

(»erTia 

Samos. 

BffumaoU 

Greece. 

922 

Japan 

British  India. 

Siberia. 

972 
948 

-- 

982 

Knrope i    i,uva   i 

Ecuador 1.189   i 

Dutch  West  Indies.      1,184  | 
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French  colonies  in 
India 

921 

BnssianCentMA^U 
Caucasus 

909 

898 

ureeniaou ' 

Kartinlane 

U.S.  of  Colombia.. 

Guadeloupe 

ChlU...: 

1,098 

1,061 

1,048 

1.006 

978 

977 

976 

969 

942 

988 

Ceylon. 

T^A  onan 

818 
618 

Straita  SetUementa 
Hong-Kong. 

Asia...... 

Au8traIia,New  Zea- 
land, and  Tasma- 
nia  

587 
874 

United  States 

Peru 

944 

Canada 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Argentine  Bepubllc. 

812 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  comparative 
increase  of  railroads  in  the  large  divisions  of 
the  globe  from  1876  to  1877: 


DIVISION  OF  OLOBB. 


Europe... 
America.. 

Asia.. 

Australia. 
Africa.... 


lOUES. 


isra. 


142,689 

18^578 

12,870 

8,708 

2,488 


isrc 


148,271 

141,809 

12,970 

8,742 

2,811 


1877. 


158,9M 

146,586 

18,948 

4,490 

2,907 


The  development  of  the  railroads  of  the  world 
has  been  as  follows  (the  statements  for  the 
years  1880^*70  being  according  to  Dr.  G.  Sttlr- 
mer,  "  Geschichte  der  Eisenbahnen,"  1872) : 


TEARS. 

KOoacCKM. 

TEAB8. 

KIloawlrM. 

1S80                    .    . 

882 

8,591 

8V22 

68,148 

106,886 

145,114 

221,980 

1871 

285,876 

1S40 

1  1872 

251,089 

IBM) 

'  1878 

270,071 

18.% 

1874 

1875 

288,072 

lAlW 

295,788 

1865                

1876 

809,600 

1870                  .     . 

1877 

820,880 

IV.  Railroadi  of  the  TTorW.— The  length 
of  the  railroads  in  1877  was  as  follows,  in 
kilometres  (1  kilometre  =  0-62  English  mile), 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  respective  countnes : 


The  average 

1  increase 

per  year  was  as 

follows: 

TEARS. 

KIloBctm. 

TEARS. 

KOoaMtrw. 

188O-'40 

826 
1,767 
4,120 
6.025 
7.748 
7,646 
15,878 

1870-'71 

18,896 

1840-*46 

1871-'72 

15,657 

1845-'50 

1872-*78 

19.089 

18.V)-'55 

1878-'74 

18,001 

1855-'60 

1874-75 

1875-'76 

12,711 

1660-'66 

18,820 

1865-'70 

1876-*77 

11,280 

V.  Poetal  and  Telegraph  Statistiee.—ThQ 
postal  and  telegraph  statistics  of  the  world 
were  as  follows : 
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Mnu.R 

ratio. 

um  nitmiK. 

OOCHTIUDL 

To. 

.ST. 

UU-. 

.«. 

!«. 

,^ 

««^ 

DUTWt.. 

i 

isro 

1 

liij 

•1 
iin 

ii-i? 

a;cei 

S,D10 

Cm 

Ma 
s,aa 

•« 

■ffl 

S,TM 

T1.900JWI) 

.fifflS 

•■as 
■asa 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

lOo 

18IT 
1M« 

im 
ISIS 

18« 

tm 

1 

m 

18TT 
16« 

s,ow 

IM.IIM 

Tom 

AS 
S 

]S,n8 

■11 
Is 

'$ 

M.;»5 

S.«I8 

■■^ 

•a 

86,0!B 

S0,W9 
1S,10T 

ii 

10,880 
IhKt 

]B,B»0 

"aiifl 
M.sn 
tfiba 

»,0M 

8.T80 

taM 

1«8 
8,848 
1T8 

'i 

"« 
M 

SO 

i 

u 

"ii 

■ans 

Kmooo 

•fiSS! 

1.660,000 
1JI10,000 

M.DOO.000 

is;»o:ooo 
■■i;ooii,i« 

l,lMjOOO 

iniiTi 

■■«;«i 

«0,000 

'mo.ow 

w,to:ooo 

"iimiooo 

m>)t 

A  unraUi,  iritt)  K>w  Znlud  ud  Tumuls 

'timm 

8,171.000 

EASTERtf  QUESTION.  The  negotifttions 
between  Russia  and  Turkej  (see  -TuitKitT)  for 
armiadce  and  neaoe  created  considerable  ex- 
oitement  and  alarm  tliroagbont  Europe,  nota- 
blj  in  England  and  Anatria.  The  dels?  which 
took  place  in  the  negotiations  after  the;  were 
begnn  became  a  aouroe  of  anopicion,  eapecially 
aa  the  liuasians  continued  to  advance  their  lines 
npon  Conatantinopla  and  the  shorea  ot  the  Sea 
of  Uarmora.  Similar  declarationa  were  made 
in  the  middle  of  Janaary  by  the  Britiab  and 
Auatrian  Governments,  both  at  St.  Peterabnrg 
and  Gonatflntinople,  that  tbej  would  not  recog- 
nize conditions  of  peace  in  contravention  of 
the  terms  of  the  treat;  of  Paris  in  which  En- 
rope  did  not  participate.  The  Rnaaiana  an- 
swered that  all  points  in  the  treat;  which  were 
of  Enrofiean  concern  would  be  submitted  to  a 
review  b;  the  Powers;  while  the  Turks  aeemed 
to  bave  no  longer  anj  will  of  tb«r  own,  but 
to  have  thrown  themselves  entirelj  into  the 
nrma  of  the  Rosaiana. 

In  the  mean  while  a  joint  conference  of  all 
the  Powers  had  come  t«  be  regarded  as  bighl; 
deairable,  particalarlj  in  England  and  Anatria ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  Count  Andriss;, 
the  Austrian  Ohanoellor,  had  talcen  steps  in 
this  direction.  On  Februar;  3d  a  formal  in- 
vitation to  the  conference  was  sent  bj  Count 
Andr&as;  to  all  the  si);Datories  of  the  treatj  of 
Paris,  which  was  immediately  accepted  bj  all. 
Vienna  was  proposed  aa  the  place  of  the  con- 


ference, althongh  Rassta  preferred  one  of  the 
smaller  capitala,  and  in  the  end  refused  to  ap- 
prove Vienna  as  the  seat  of  the  conference. 
No  time  was  fixed  for  the  meeting,  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  and  how  far  the  other 
belligerentB — Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montene- 
gro— were  to  be  represented  and  take  part  in 
the  diacasaio&s,  was  reserved  for  decision  b? 
the  conference  itself.  As  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, it  was  subsequent!;  decided  to  select  Ba- 
den-Baden, but  finall;  this  was  changed  to 
Berlin. 

A  question  arose  durinf^  the  negotiationa 
whether  the  meeting  should  be  a  conference 
of  the  representative  members  of  the  cabineta 
of  the  different  Powers,  or  a  congress  of  pleni- 
potentiaries apeciall;  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
While  England  favored  a  conference,  the  plan 
for  a  congress  emanated  from  Russia.  An  ob- 
jection was  made  by  France,  which,  althongh  it 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  conference, 
feared  thet  in  such  a  conference  of  the  Powers 
other  questions  besides  the  Eastern  might  be 
discuBsed,  end  that  all  recent  territorial  changw 
might  be  sanctioned,  and  against  this  possibil- 
it;  it  protested.  Serious  complications  tlireat- 
ened  to  occnr  in  March  between  Austria  and 
England  on  the  one  band  and  Russia  on  tlio 
other,  arising  from  the  demand  made  b;  Eng- 
land, and  supported  b;  Austria,  that  Rusma 
should  anbinit  the  entire  treat;  of  San  Stefano 
(see  Tcsket)  to  the  Congress.    This  demand 
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arose  from  the  asBomptioii  that  spedal  and  ae*  changes  in  the  Cabinet  made  at  the  same  time 
oret  arrangements  had  been  entered  into  be-  restored  harmony  in  it.  (See  Gbbat  Beitaik.) 
sides  the  principal  treaty.  The  Russian  Qov-  Lord  Salisbary  immediately,  in  a  note  to  the 
ernment,  though  restricting  the  discussion  to  Powers,  dated  April  Ist  ,deDned  the  position  of 
but  few  clauses,  nerer  refused  to  communicate  his  Government.  .After  reviewing  the  events 
the  entire  treaty;  but  England  claimed  that  it  that  had  transpired  bp  to  that  time,  and  regret- 
would  be  clearly  useless  to  examine  this  com-  ting  the  decision  of  the  Russian  Government 
pact,  part  or  whole,  unless  a  guarantee  be  given  in  refusing  to  submit  the  entire  treaty  for  dis- 
that  all  that  had  been  done  was  submitted,  cussion,  the  note  continues : 
The  diwussion  of  thU  question  of  submitting  g  ^^^^  deolawtion  annexed  to  the  flrmt  protocol  of 
the  Mltire  treaty  of  oan  Steiano  to  the  Uon-  the  conference  held  in  London  in  1871,  the  plenipo- 
gress  continued  thoughout  March.  At  the  close  tentiarles  of  the  Great  Powers,  including  Russia, 
of  this  month  all  hope  of  a  European  Oongress  recogniied  that  "  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 

to  consider  the  Eastern  question  seemed  to  be  |*^  en"""'' mlnu'of'a  fr^Jt*'  ^r  m^?  thS^rti'***^ 

at  an  end.    The  Russian  Government  persist-  latlons^tS^reS^  u^ess  ^Th^the^consent^of  the  oSSi 

entiy  refused  to  assent  to  the  British  proposi-  tracting  Powers  by  meani  of  an  amicable  arrange- 

tion,  and,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  ment.*^ 

the  German  Government,  which  tried  to  medi-  Ji  '^  impossible  for  her  Majesty's  Government, 

ate  between  the  two  Powers,  no  compromise  ''''''?"*  violating  ^J^f. "P^^t  sL    .u  ^^^^^^^^^^t  ^ 

zr^^  Lw  uwv  X  vwwo,  «v  wtupAvuiuK?  acquicsce  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  cognixance  of 

was  effected  between  these  divergent  views,  the  Powers  of  articles  in  the  new  treaty  which  are 
The  Russian  semi-official  press  accused  Enx-  modifications  of  existing  treaty  engagements,  and  in- 
land of  preventing  a  settlement  of  the  pend-  consistent  with  them. 

ing  difficulties  and  the  restoration  of  complete  ,  The  most  important  consequences  to  which  the 
«v^^<^ ;..  *u^  i?Ao4>.  K«*  ^^^w^  <i^»«A  n^.i:.«  ^.il.^...  treaty  practically  leads  are  those  which  result  from 
peace  m  the  East;  but  event  some  Berhn  papers  j^.  J^^^^  ^  ^  ^h^ie,  upon  the  naUons  of  southeast- 
warned  Russia  against  insisting  too  strongly  ern  Europe.  By  the  articles  erecting  the  new  Bui- 
upon  the  advantages  of  achieved  success.  The  garia,  a  stronf?  Slav  state  will  be  created  under  the 
idea  of  holding  a  Oongress  in  whiph  England  aaspioes  and  control  of  Russia,  possessing  important 
would  not  be  represented,  which  was  mooted  *^*™"  «pon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ar- 
:»  <^».«  ^«..4.A.wi^:»i.«.  ikl.»^  u^^^  #^«<^ui^  s#  chipelago,  and  confemngnpon  that  Power  u  prepon- 
m  some  quarters,  might  have  been  feamble  if  derating  influence  overl)otb  political  and  c8mmei- 
it  had  not  been  certam  that  France  and  Italv  oial  reUtioos  in  those  seas.  It  will  be  so  constituted 
would  not  participate  in  a  Oongress  in  which  as  to  merge  in  the  dominant  Slav  minority  a  consid- 
Endand  declined  to  be  represented.  Both  Rus-  «"iWe  mass  of  population  which  is  Greek  m  race  and 

sia  and  England  now  resumed  their  preparations  ■  W*^hy,  and  which  vie  ws  with  alarm  the  prospect 

oM>  auv  AJu^iau^A  uv^  ij9utuvv4  iiu^M  jf.  ^i^movtvu*  ^f  absorption  in  a  community  alien  to  it  not  only  In 

for  war  with  renewed  vigor,  and  a  conflict  be-  nationality  but  in  political  tendency  and  in  reliRioua 

between  these  two  Powers  seemed  imminent  allegiaoce.    The  provisions  by  which  this  new  state 

When  their  relations  had  reached  this  critical  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  ruler  whom  Russia  will  prao- 

point.  General  Ignatieff  was  dispatched  upon  tically  choose,  its  administration  framed  bv  a  Russian 

•  miiJio^n  t-^  TTi^,!^^  »Ka.a  k^  ^^rr^^A  ^«  mJ^^u  commissaiy,  and  the  first  working  of  its  Institutions 
a  mission  to  Vienna,  where  he  amyed  on  March  commenoea  under  the  control^  a  Russian  army, 
23th.  Although  his  mission  and  its  results  re-  sufficiently  indicate  the  polltioal  system  of  which  in 
mained  secret,  it  was  generally  supposed  and  future  it  is  to  form  a  part. 

admitted  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Vienna  with  o      ^^        ^.,       i»x#Ai.      «^i«^ 

far-reaching  powers  to  make  concessions  to  Speaking  of  tiie  effect  of  the  stipuktions 

Austria  and  prevent  her  from  taking  sides  with  P'-oviding  for  improved  institutions  for  the 

England.    TLe  mission  was  generally  regard-  Popalations  of  Ihessaly  and  Epirus,  the  note 

ed  as  a  failure.    Austria,  in  reply  to  Russia's  continues : 

propositions,  was  understood  to  have  proposed  ,  The  general  effect  of  this  portion  of  tiie  toreaty  will 

•  «..4-i»A»  «.«'fL«.«;«,A  ^o..^nf  A»  w^-m^,»m^w^,J^  n.k:^K  "6  '<>  mcfease  the  power  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
a  rather  extensive  counter-programrae,  which  ^^e  countries  and  on  the  shores  where  a  Greek*^popu- 
demanded  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  new  Bulga-  lation  dominates,  not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
ria  under  Russian  influence  a  closer  union  of  nation,  but  also  of  every  country  having  interests  in 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  with  the  ea»t  of  Uie  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Austria,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  Sa-  After  criticising  the  reraiunder  of  the  treaty 

lonica,  the  renunciation  by  Bulgaria  of  a  coast-  of  San  Stefano  in  a  similar  manner,  the  note 

line  on  the  ^srean  Sea,  that  Turkey  should  concludes: 

be  guaranteed  tiae  possession  of  its  remaining  ^  ,.  '.  ,...,.  _.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 
provin««,«.dadirectrepdationofthesemat-  PoVr'JnSTSoH^^^w'^nl'S'i^'rn'li^u'^r^^^mSj; 
ters  between  Austna  and  the  Porte.  Gen-  for  the  dangers  to  English  interests  and  to  the  per- 
oral Ignatieff  left  Vienna  on  March  81st,  and  manent  peace  of  Europe,  which  would  result  from 
reached  St.  Petersburg  on  April  2d.  tne  state  of  tiling  which  the  treatv  proposes  to  es- 
An  important  change  had  taken  place  in  ^^^^^  The  object  of  her  Migesty's  Government  at 
v^^\^.^A  u.  ♦k^  »^»«  Lu:i^  T«  ^^^J^^»^^^^  ti^®  Constantmople  Conference  was  to  give  effect  to 
England  m  the  mean  while.  In  consequence  t^e  policy  of  reforming  Turkey  under  the  Ottomsn 
of  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  ordered  by  Government,  removing  well-grounded  grievances, 
the  British  €k>vemment,  Earl  Derby,  who  was  and  thus  preserving  the  empire  until  the  time  when 
opposed  to  any  aggressive  measures,  resigned  i^  might  be  able  to  dispense  with  protective  guaraa- 
h&  portion  «.  SecjjUry  of  SUte.  for  Foreign  ^t  iVVr„S^r|*trdtet"&^ 
Affairs  on  March  28th,  and  was  immediately  contented  with  their  poeition  as  to  inspire  them  with 
SQOoeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.    Other  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  make  them  ready  to  defend 
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the  Ottomin  Empire  as  loyal  subjeota  of  the  Sultan,    which  was  said  to  have  been  Belf-imposed,  were 
Thia  poli^  was  frustrated  by  the  untortunate  reiist-    not  known  at  the  time.  An  agreement,  however, 

ance  of  the  Ottoman  Government  itaelf,  and,  under    -,,„.  «;,— »4wi   «♦  ♦i^a  n-i^^oiTir^-^j,^   rk«-^ 
*i.«  -.1* A  ^: -*-«^ ^c  4u^ »^i«.  *;  *^  j.u«    was  Biffned  at  the  iintisn  Jboreum  Umce  on 


the  altered  circumstanoea  of  the  present  time,  the 


same  result  can  not  be  attained  to  the  same  extent  Maj  80th,  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Oonnt  Shu- 

by  the  same  meana.    har^  changes  may,  and  no  valoff,  which  did  not  become  known  until  the 

doubt  will,  be  requisite  in  the  treaties  by  which  middle  of  June.    Thifl  agreement  comprised 

southeastern  Europe  has  hitherto  been  niled.    But  two  memorandums.    After  a  preamble  express- 

|^&'L"r;Crtlt^^^^^^^^  ing  the  desire  of  the  Russian  Ld  English  W 

strange,  are  still  the  objects  which  thu  country  ear-  ernmeuts  to  establish  an  understanding  that 

neatly  desires  to  secure.  may  obviate  the  settlement  of  the  J^istem 

In  requmng  a  full  consideration  of  the  general  question  by  the  sword,  the  first  memorandum 

interests  which  the  new  arrangements  threaten  to  ^^^^  ^_  f^  p+of^. 

affect,  her  Migesty»s  Government  believe  that  they  »"®^  ^"  ^"  ^^^^  * 

are  taking  the  suwat  means  of  securing  those  objects.  i.  England  discards  the  longitudinal  division  of 

They  would  wiUingly  have  entered  a  Congress  in  Bulgari?  but  the  representative  of  KussU  reserves 

which  the  stipulations  m  question  could  have  been  to  himself  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  it  to  the 


the  umted  action  of  Europe  has  always  been  directed  Bulgaria  should  be  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

to  secure.    But  neither  the  mterests  which  her  Ma-  remove  them  from  the  -figean  Sea,  according  to  the 

jesty's  Government  are  specially  bound  to  guard  nor  Bbuthem  delimitation  of  the  Bulganan  provinces  pro- 

the  well-beinff  of  the  regions  with  which  the  treaty  pog©d  by  the  Conference  of  Constantinople.    This 

deals  would  1)0  consulted  by  the  assembhng  of  a  do^s  not  concern  the  question  of  the  frontiefs  so  much 

Congress  whose  dehberations  were  to  be  restricted  as  it  refers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  littoral  of  the 

by  such  reservations  as  those  which  have  been  bid  ^gean  Sear-that  is- to  asy,  to  the  west  of  Lagoa. 

down  b^  Prmce  Gortchakoff  in  hia  most  recent  com-  Krom  this  pomt  to  the  coast  of  the  Bhusk  Scathe 

munication.  discusBion  of  the  frontier  will  remain  free. 

'Prince  Gortchakoff,  in  a  reply  to  this  circu-  ^\T^^  weatem  frontiers  of  Bulfi^aria  ahould  be 

lar,  repeated  the  statement  that  the  complete  'f^^®/  ^Pf "  J*»«  ^""^  ot  nationalities,  so  as  to  ex- 

.     '      ^T^Q      *^^  "  ••*^"   J  "  *'"*•*'  *'"^  vv»«i/i^w  qI^^q  from  that  province  the  non-Bulganan  popula- 

treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  communicated  tions.    The  western  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  ought  not 

to  the  Powers,  and  that  m  Congress  each  Power  to  pass  Inprinciple  a  line  traced  from  doae  to  Novi- 

would  have  free  right  of  action  and  withdrawal.  Bazar  to  Koursha  Balkan. 

It  also  pointed  out  that  "  the  Marquis  of  Sails-  *•  J^^^}^^^  replaced  in  the  limits  whidi  are 

kn«.v  fiiio  r.a  ^\t^4-  *\^^  i?«i»i{»i«   fi^^^^w^^^^i-  mentioncd  lu  thc  pomts  2  sud  8  shsll  bc  dividcd  luto 

bury  tells  us  what  the  EngUsh  Government  two  provmces.  namely :  The  one,to  the  north  of  the 

does  not  wish^ut  tells  us  nothing  as  to  what  Balkans,  should  be  endowed  with  political  autonomy, 

it  does  wish.    We  think  it  would  be  serviceable  under  the  government  of  a  prince ;  and  the  other,  to 

if  his  Lordship  would  be  good  enough  to  m^e  ^^'^  aouth  of  the  Balkans,  should  receive  a  large  mea- 

this  latter  point  known  in  order  to  promote  S^^£<^,v^f™*iJgta'^^^ 

an  understandii^  of  the  situation."    In  an  an-  -R^Zh  coloniCr-wUh  a'chVisti^n  "go'Jemir  niiS 

nez  to  his  circular,  rnnce  (rortchakon  replied  with  the  acquiescence  of  Europe  for  five  to  ten 

to  the  several  objections  of  the  treaty  raised  years. 

in  Lord  Salisbury's  dispatch.  ^'  The  Emneror  of  Bussia  attaches  a  peculiar  im- 

Another  point  on  which  the  negotiations  l^^,^"^  *^  tlie  retreat  of  the  Turkish  army  horn 

*i.«^««.«,v«;i  4.!v  ^^ *^ A          -^^•.*»w.v*«  Southern  Bulgaria.    His  Maiesty  does  not  see  any 

threatened  to  come  to  an  end  was  the  question  security  or  guarantee  for  the  Bulgarian  population 

of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  and  British  in  the  ftiture  if  the  Ottoman  troops  are  mamtained 

forces  from  the  neighborhood  of  Constanti-  there.    Lord  Salisburv  accepts  tne  retreat  of  the 

nople.    (See  Tuekey.)    The  negotiations  for  Turkkh  troops  from  Southern  Bulgaria,  but  Rnsaia 

this  purpose  were^  like  aU  others,  carried  on  Tet^eSW^^htm'^^^^^^^^ 

S.        _}f  ®"^*>*  Government ;  and,  although  Uh  troops  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  aonthem 

Pnnce  Bismarck^s  mediation  obtained  the  rec-  province  to  resist  an  insurrection  or  in vaaion,  whether 

ognition  of  the  principle  by  both  the  Russian  ^  ^  *^b^®  of  execution  or  in  a  atate  of  menace.  Eng- 

and  British  Governments,  the  arrangement  ot  land,  nevertheless  reserves  to  herself  to  in»iit  at 

the  details  presented  difficulties  which  seemed  S'dSi^nreop'i  on%"hf  frolL™  of'^^^^      m! 

insuperable.     ^  garia.    The  representative  of  Bussia  reserves  to  him- 

Matters  agmn  assumed  a  more  hopeful  as-  self  at  the  Contrress  complete  liberty  in  the  discus- 

pect  when,  on  May  7th,  Count  Shuvaloff,  the  "ion  2f,*^i5  last  proposition  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

|us«ian  Ambassador  in  London,  left  that  capi-  peJio^^liS^I^S^^r^S^^^^ 

tal  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  an  emBulgariashouldbTnameiby  the  Porte  with  the 

interview  with  Earl  Beaoonsneld,  especially  as  consent  of  Europe. 

Oount  Shuvaloff  was  known  to  be  a  strong  7.  Thepromisesoonoeming  Armenia  stipulated  by 

member  of  the  Russian  peace  party.    He  ar-  theprelimmary  treatv  of  San  Stefano  should  not  bo 

med  in  8t  PeterBburg  on  May''l2th,  and  had  'T'^f^'^^^lTli^^Z^^iei^'Uk. 

long  and  frequent  mterviews  with  the  Em-  ing,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  Government,  a  warm 

peror,  and  with  those  who  had  the  direction  interest  in  the  fhture  organization  of  the  Greek  prov- 

of  foreign  affairs.    He  returned  to  Jjondon  on  ^^^^  o'  ^^^  Balkan  Peninsula,  Article  XV.  of  the 

May  22d,  haying  had  interviews  npon  his  retom  Rf^^ll'^.^K.f/,  f'!?  .8te«»^L'l»  ^fJ!^^ 
journey  with  the  German  Empe 
Bismarck.    The  positive  results 
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the  other  Christian  provluoes  rettiog  under  the  do-  of  Europe  in  the  AdiniDietrAtive  orgtnization  of  the 

minion  of  the  Porte.  two  Bulgarian  provinces. 

9.  hi  so  far  as  the  war  Indemnity  is  oonoemed,  his  (b,)  The  English  Government  will  discuss  in  Con- 
Majesty  the  Emperor  has  never  had  the  intention  of  gress  the  duration  and  the  nature  of  the  Russian 
converting  it  into  territorial  annexations,  and  he  does  occupation  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  passage  through 
not  reAise  to  give  assuranoes  in  this  respect.    It  is  Boumania. 

understood  that  the  war  indemnity  will  not  deprive  (e.)  The  name  to  be  given  to  the  southern  prov- 

the  English  Qovemment  of  its  rights  as  creditor,  inoe.                                                   .     ,  , 

and  it  will  in  this  respect  remain  in  the  name  state  {d^  Without  touching  on  the  territorial  question, 

that  it  stood  hefore  the  war.    Without  contesting  the  British  Government  reserve  to  themselves  to  dis- 

the  final  decision  which  Russia  will  take  with  respect  cuss  the  question  of  the  navi^ion  of  the  Danube, 

to  the  amount  of  the  iademnitr,  Enghmd  renerves  in  which  matter  England  has  rights  bj  treaty, 

to  herself  to  point  out  to  the  Congress  the  serious  («.)  The  English  Government  reserve  to  themselves 

objections  which  she  sees  to  it.  to  discuss  in  Congress  all  questions  relative  to  the 

10.  As  to  the  vaUey  of  Alashkert  and  the  town  of  Straits.  But  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  London 
Bayaiid,  that  valley  Deing  the  great  transit  route  for  takes  oognizance  of  the  verbal  communication  which 
Persia,  and  having  an  immense  value  in  the  eyes  of  he  has  made  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State— 
the  Turks,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  oonsenu  to  re-  that  is  to  say,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  stands  by 
store  it  to  them ;  but  he  has  demanded  and  obtained  the  declaration  of  Lord  Derby  of  the  6th  of  May, 
io  exchange  the  cession  to  Persia  of  the  little  terri-  1877,  and  noUbly :  "  The  existiug  arrangements 
toryofKootoor,  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  made  under  European  sanction  which  regulate  the 
mediatory  courts  have  found  just  to  restore  to  the  navigation  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles 
Shftix.  appear  to  them  (the  British  Government)  wise  and 

11.  The  Government  of  her  Britannic  Mijesty  salutary,  and  there  would  be,  in  their  judgment, 
would  have  to  express  its  profound  regret  in  the  serious  objections  to  their  alteration  in  any  material 
event  of  Russia  insisting  definitively  upon  the  retro-  particular."  And  the  Russian  plenipotentiary  will 
oession  of  Bessarabia.  As,  however,  it  is  sufllolently  insist  at  the  Congress  on  the  dafus  quo, 
e«Ublished  that  the  other  signatories  to  the  treaty  (/.)  The  English  Government  wfll  address  to  his 
of  Paris  are  not  ready  to  sustain  by  arms  the  delimi-  Migesty  the  Sultan  a  request  to  promise  Europe  to 
tation  of  Roumania  stipulated  in  that  treaty,  England  protect  eoually  on  Mount  Athos  the  monks  of  other 
does  not  find  herself  sufficiently  interested  in  this  nationalities. 

}^^in^.X''i:^^T:.^Zl^gt;r^'^  ^/^}>  -^-ent  Laving  been  «rivejl  .t  by 

and  thus  she  binds  herself  not  to  dUpute  the  decbion  the  two  Powers  on  whom  the  assembling  of 

in  this  sense.    In  oonsenting  not  to  contest  the  de-  the  Congress  virtaally  depended,  all  obstacles 

aire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  occupy  the  port  of  to  the  Congress  were  removed,  and  in  the  first 

Batoum  and  to  ffuard  his  conquests  in  Armenia,  the  ^yg  ^f  j^^^  ^i,^  German  Government,  which 

Government  of  her  Majesty  do  not  hide  from  them-  «^l««^«4.i„  v«j  v^^„  u^^i.  ^a^i^^a  ^#  «ii  *i,« 

selves  that  grave  dangers,  menacing  the  tranquilUty  apparency  had  been  kept  advised  of  a  1  the 

of  the  populations  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  may  result  in  steps  taken,  addressed  an  mvitation  to  all  the 

the  Aiture  by  this  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier.  Powers  to  meet  in  Congress  at  Berlin  on  Jane 

But  her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  isth.     The  terms  of  the  invitation,  as  sent  to 

luu&fw^'Thl^c.forth^iKtf.^^^l^^^^  theAo^o-HnngarianQovernment.werea8fol- 

flsatMTi  ipJctaUivipon  England,  can  be  efTected  with-  iows  . 

oat  exposing  Europe  to  the  calamities  of  a  tre§h  war.  Pursuing  the  inithitlve  taken  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  of  the  Queen  take  garian  Cabinet,  the  Imperial  German  Government 
eognixanoe  of  the  assurance  given  by  his  Imperial  has  the  honor  to  propose  to  the  signatory  Powers  of 
Mi^esty  that  in  the  fhtnre  the  Russian  frontier  will  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  to  assemble  in  Con- 
be  no  more  extended  on  the  side  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  gress  at  Berlin  in  order  to  discuss  the  stipulations 
Her  Bfiyesty's  Government,  being  consequently  of  of  the  preliminary  treaty  concluded  between  Russia 
opinion  that  the  modifications  of  the  treaty  of  San  and  Turkey  at  San  Stefano.  While  addressing  this 
Stefano  approved  in  this  memorandum  suffice  to  invitation  to  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hun- 
mitigate  the  objections  that  they  find  in  the  treaty  garian  Government,  the  Government  of  his  Mi^esty 
in  its  actual  form,  engage  themselves  not  to  dispute  supposes  that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government, 
the  articles  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  accepting  the  invitation,  consents  to  allow  tnt 
which  are  not  modified  by  the  ten  preceding  points  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  of  San  Ste 
if,  after  the  articles  have  been  duly  discussed  in  Con-  fano  in  their  totality,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  take 
gress,  Russia  persists  in  maintaining  them.  part  in  it.    In  case  of  acceptance  by  all  the  Powers 

It  may  be  that  during  the  discussions  in  Congress  invited,  the  Government  or  his  Migesty  proposes  to 

the  two  Governments  mav  find  it  preferable  to  Intro-  fix  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  the  18th  of  June, 
duce  of  a  eommon  aocora  fresh  modifications  which 

it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee;  but,  if  the  under-  In  accordance  with  this  invitation,  the  rep- 

•tanding  respecting  these  new  modifications  be  not  resentatives  of  the  various  Powers  assembled 

established  between  the  Russian  and  English  pleni-  s^  RArlin  on  Jnno  1])th   AXfiAntinir  th^  fmArial 

potentiaries,  the  present  memoiandumli  des*tined  TurkLh  nl^oSten^^ 

to  serve  as  a  mutual  ensragement  in  Congress  for  the  AarKisn  mempotennanes,  wno,  iJaviDg   oeen 

plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  detained  by  a  storm  in  the  Black  Sea,  did  not 

J       ^        J  reach  Berlin  in  time.     The  plenipotentiaries 

The  second  memorandum  formed  an  annex  representing  the  varioos  Powers  were  as  fol- 

to  the  first,  and  was  signed  by  both  plenipo-  Jqws  :  Germany— Prince  Bismarck,  Under-Sec- 

tentiaries  on  the  same  date.    It  was  as  fol-  retary  of  State  Von  Bolow,  and  Prince  Hohen- 

lo^>  *                               *  lohe  -  Schillingsf Qrst,   Ambassador  in   Paris ; 

Besides  the  stipulations  of  the  preceding  memo-  Great  Britain — Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salis- 

randnm,  the  British  Government  reserve  to  them-  bury.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

sell vw  to  point  out  to  the  Congress  the  foUowing  ^^^  j^^^  q^^  R^a^^l,^  Ambassador  in  Berlin; 

j[fl,)  The  EnglUh  Government  reserve  to  them-  Russia— Prince  Gortchakoff,  Count  Shuvalofl; 

•elves  to  demand  of  the  Congress  the  participation  and  Baron  d  Oubnl,  Ambassador  in  Berlin ; 
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Austria — Oonnt  Andr4887,  Coant  Earolyi,  and  Art.  8.  The  treaties  of  oommeroe  and  iuivl|c«tioD, 

Baron   Haymerle  ;    France— M.   Waddington,  as  wellaBaUtheconyenU^nsandairangemeDUcon. 

Mi»Lrter  of  Foreign  Affa^  and  Ooont  «  ^•Sf^h'^n'oTi/'^:  ^'m'rit'J''io^rpS.^ 

Vamer,  Ambassador  in  Berlin;  Italy— Count  oipality  of  BulgarU,  and  no  change  can  be  made  in 

Ck>rti,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Coant  tliem  with  any  foreign  Power  until  she  has  ffiven  her 

Lannay,   Ambassador   in    Berlin  ;    Tnrkey —  consent  to  it.    No  duty  for  trausit  shall  be  levied  in 

Alexander  Oaratheodori  Pasha,  Sadoollah  Bey,  Bulgaria  for  the  merchandise  passing  through  the 

Ambassador  in  Berlin  and  MehemetA^^^^  Pasb^  F^e^l^MfleTlS^^^^^^^^^                          ol 

The  Congress  met  m  the  H6telRadzi  will,  which  perfect  equality. 

had  been  recently  purchased  by  the  German  Abt.  9.  The  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  to  be 

Government  and  assigned  to  Prince  Bismarck  V^^  by  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  to  the  suzerain 

as  his  official  residence.    The  first  session  of  terriL^of1heTitoX5it5* "^B^U^wmUl ^* 

the  Congress  was  occupied  mwnly  with  the  bearapartof  thepubncde^j'tofth^mpiie.       *  *" 

organization  of  the  bureau.    Fnnce  Bismarck  Abt.  10.  Bulgaria  is  substituted  for  the  Imperial 

was  unanimously  chosen  President,  and  Herr  Ottoman  Government  in  its  duties  and  obligations 

Lothar  Bucher  and  M.  de  Mouy  were  appointed  ^^^^^  the  Bustchuk-Vwrna  Bailway  Company  from 

8e<yetariea.    The  foUowing sessione  wU  beld  *^^^X  SW^SiT'ut  gr:^^..*^/™^^! 

at  irregular  intervals,  generally  aUowmg  one  fnted  on  her  part  for  the  engagements  which  the 

or  two  days  between  each  session  for  inter-  Suhlime  Porte  has  contracted  toward  Austro-Hun- 

views  between  the  different  plenipotentiaries,  gf'^  m  '^cU  as  toward  the  company  for  the  working 

As  the  sessions  were  held  with  dosed  doors,  no  ?£  '*>«  raUwaye  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  account  of 

r^^K^i^i  »^^^»«4.  r^f  4^u^  «.^.u  A^^^  u«  *v^  /^^^  tfac  complction  and  union  and  the  working  of  the 

official  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Con-  unes  placed  upon  her  territoiy.                   * 

gress  was  published  until  after  its  dose.  The  Akt.  11.  The  Ottoman  army  shall  no  longer  re- 
results  of  its  labors  are  embodied  in  the  treaty  main  in  Bulgaria.  All  the  former  fortresses  will  be 
of  Berlin,  in  which  the  different  questions  destroyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  principalitv,  within 

ated  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  consid-  their  destruction,  and  shaU  not  erect  new  ones, 

ered.    The  last  session  of  the  Congress  was  Abt.  18.  The  Mussulman  proprietors  who  have 

hdd  on  July  18th,  just  one  month  after  it  had  removed  from  the  principality  can  retain  their  real 

opened.    The  treaty  of  Berlin  is  as  follows :  property  hi  it  by  farming  it  or  dlowinff  it  to  be  ad- 

^                             ''  ministered  by  third  parties.    A  Turkuh-Bulganan 

AsnoLX  1.  Bulgaria  is  constituted  an  automatic  Commission  will  he  engaged  for  two  years  with  the 

and  tributary  principality,  under  the  suzerainty  of  rejin^lation  of  all  the  matters  relative  to  the  manner 

his  Mi^esty  the  Sultan.    It  shall  have  a  Christian  or  the  transfer,  working,  and  use,  on  account  of  the 

Government  and  a  national  militia.  Sublime  Porte,  of  the  state  properties  and  of  the 

Abt.  8.  Bulgaria  shall  be  bounded  on  the  south  religious  foundations,  and  the  questions  concerning 

by  the  chain  of  the  Balkans.  private  individuals  who  may  be  interested.     The 

Abt.  8.  The  Prince  of  Bulearia  shall  be  freely  se-  emigrants  of  the  principalitv  who  are  traveling  or 

lected  by  the  population,  and  confirmed  by  the  bub-  are  living  in  other  parts  ox  the  Ottoman  Empire 

lime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers.  shall  be  under  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  Turks. 

Abt.  4.  An  assembly  of  the  notables  of  Bulgaria,  Abt.  18.  There  i^  formea  to  the  south  of  the  Bd- 

convoked  at  Timova.  shall  prepare  before  the  elec-  kans  a  province  which  will  take  the  name  of  £asteni 

tion  of  the  Prince  the  plan  oi  government  of  the  Boumena,  and  which  shall  remain  under  the  direct 

principality.  military  and  political  authority  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 

Abt.  6.  The  following  arrangements  shall  form  the  jesty  the  Sultan,  subject  tc  conditions  of  aaministia- 
basis  of  the  public  law  of  Bulgaria :  Dibtinotion  of  tive  autonomy.  It  shall  have  a  Christian  Governor- 
religious  belief  or  confession  shall  not  operate  affdnst  Generd. 

any  one  as  a  reason  of  exdusion  or  incapacity  in  Abt.  14.  Eastern  Boumelia  is  bounded  on  the  north 

what  concerns  the  enjoyment  of  dvil  and  politicd  and  northwest  by  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  east  by  the 

rights,  admission  to  puDlio  employment,  ftinctions,  Black  Sea. 

or  honors,  or  the  exercise  of  different  professions  or  Abt.  15.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  shall  have  then|;ht 
industries,  in  whatever  locality  it  may  be.  The  lib-  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  inland  and  maritime 
erty  of  the  public  profession  of  all  creeds  shdl  be  frontiers  of  the  province  by  raising  fortifications  on 
assured  to  all  the  returned  populf^on  of  Bulgaria  as  these  frontiers,  and  bjr  keeping[  tooops  there.  In- 
well  as  to  strangers,  and  no  trammels  will  be  im-  temd  order  shall  be  maintained  m  Eastern  Boumelia 
posed  on  the  hierarcnic  organization  of  the  different  by  a  native  gendarmerie,  asdsted  by  a  locd  militia, 
communions  or  their  relations  with  their  spiritud  Abt.  16.  The  Governor- General  shdl  have  the  right 
chiefs.  to  odl  for  Turkish  troops  if  the  intemd  or  extenid 

Abt.  6.  The  provisiond  organization  of  Bulgaria  securityof  the  province  should  be  menaced.   In  that 

shall  be  directed,  till  the  completion  of  the  pUm  of  event  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  be  bound  to  intimate 

ffovemment.  by  an  Imperid  Bussian  Commissioner,  its  decision  and  state  the  necessities  which  justify  it 

An  Imperid  Turkish  Commissioner,  as  weU  aa  the  to  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constanti- 

oonsuls  delegated  ad  hoe  by  the  signatory  Powers  nople. 

of  the  present  treaty,  shdl  be  appointed  to  aasist  Abt.  17.  The  Govemor-Generd  of  Eastern  Bou- 

him,  in  order  to  oontsrol  the  action  of  this  provisiond  melia  shdl  be  appointed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  with 

administration.  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Abt.  7.  The  provisor:^  government  can  not  be  pro-  Abt.  18.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 

longed  for  more  than  nine  months  from  the  date  of  present  treaty  a  European  Commission   shdl  be 

the  signature  of  the  present  treaty.    When  the  or-  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  with  the  Ottoman 

ganic  government  has  been  frilly  settled,  the  election  Porte  the  organization  of  Eastern  Boumelia. 

of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  will  immediately  follow.  Abt.  19.    The   European  Commission   shsU  be 

Ah  soon  as  the  Prince  is  installed  the  new  organiza-  charged,  together  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the 

tion  will  be  put  in  force  in  the  principdity,  and  he  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  province  till 

will  enter  into  full  possesdon  of  nis  autonomy.  the  completion  of  the  new  organization. 
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90.  Th6  traatidt,  oonTentions,  and  interna- 
tional arrangements,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  between  the  Porte 
and  other  Powers  shall  be  applicable  to  Eastern  Bou- 
melia  as  to  all  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Sublime 
Porte  engages  to  cause  to  be  observed  there  the 

general  laws  of  the  empire  as  to  religious  liberty  in 
ivor  of  all  creeds. 

Abt.  81.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  as  regards  railways  in  Eastern  Boumelia 
shall  be  intemlnr  maintained. 

Abt.  23.  TheHussian  army  of  occupation  in  Bul- 
garia and  in  Eistem  Boumelia  shall  be  composed 
of  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  of  caviUry,  and 
shall  not  exceed  50,000  men.  It  shall  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  occupied  countrr.  The  duration 
of  the  occupation  of  Eastern  Boumelia  and  Bulgarfa 
by  the  Imperial  Bussian  troops  is  fixed  at  nine  months 
from  the  oate  of  signature  or  the  present  treatjr.  The 
Bussian  Government  engages  to  carry  out  within  a 
further  period  of  three  months  the  passage  of  its 
troops  through  Boumania  and  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  that  principality. 

Abt.  38.  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  scrupulous- 
ly applv  in  the  inland  of  Crete  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment or  1863,  by  introducing  there  the  modifications 
which  shall  be  adjudged  equitable.  Analogous  regu- 
lations, adapted  to  the  local  requirements,  shall  ba 
ikirly  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope for  which  a  special  organization  has  not  been 
provided  by  the  present  treaty.  The  Sublime  Porte 
•hall  engage  special  commissioners,  in  which  the 
native  element  shall  be  largely  represented,  to  elabo- 
rate the  details  of  these  new  plans  in  each  province. 
The  plana  of  government  resultlni;  from  their  labors 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  who,  before  promulgating  the  acts  des- 
tined to  be  pat  in  force,  shall  take  the  advice  of  the 
European  Commission  appointed  for  Eastern  Bou- 
melia. 

Abt.  34.  In  the  case  that  the  agreement  relative 
to  a  rectification  of  the  fh>ntier  provided  by  Proto- 
col XIII..  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  king- 
dom of  (Greece,  should  not  be  realized,  the  Powers 
declare  themselves  ready  to  offer  their  good  services 
to  the  two  Powers,  Ottoman  and  Greek. 

Abt.  25.  The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
ahall  be  occupied  and  administered  by  Austro-Hun- 
gary.  The  Government  of  Austro-Hungary  not  de- 
siring to  charge  itself  with  the  administration  of  the 
Sami^  of  Novi-Bazar,  which  extends  between  Servia 
and  Montenegro  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  be- 
yond Mitrovitzs,  the  Turkish  administration  shall 
continue  in  force  in  that  district. 

Abt.  86.  The  independence  of  Monteneflrro  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Sublime  Porte  and  by  all  of  the  high 
oontraoting  parties  who  had  not  yet  admitted  it. 

Abt.  87.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  the 
oonditions  an  in  Article  5. 

Abt.  38.  The  new  territory  of  Montenegro  does 
not  include  as  much  as  that  given  by  the  treaty  of 
Ban  Stefano. 

Abt.  89.  Antivari  and  its  seaboard  are  annexed  to 
Kontenem. 

Abt.  80.  Mussulnuuis  or  others  possessing  prop- 
erty in  the  territorv  annexed  to  Montenegro,  and 
who  would  rather  talce  up  their  residence  beyond  the 
principality,  may  retain  their  landa,  either  by  let- 
ting tnem  or  allowing  them  to  be  managed  by  third 
parties. 

'Abt.  81.  The  principality  of  Montenegro  shall 
come  to  a  direct  understanding  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Montene- 
grin agents  in  Constantinople  and  at  certain  places 
In  the  Ottoman  Enipire  where  they  shall  be  decided 
to  be  neoessarv.  Montenegrins  traveling  or  residing 
in  Turkey  shall  be  sul^ect  to  its  laws  and  authorities. 

Abt.  S3.  The  Montenegrin  troops,  within  a  period 
of  twenty  days,  or  earlier  if  possible,  from  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  present  instrument,  will  have  to 
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evacuate  the  territoiry  now  held  by  them  beyond  the 
new  limits  of  the  pnncipality. 

Abt.  88.  Montenegro  will  have  to  bear  her  share 
of  the  Turkish  public  debt  proportionate  to  the  new 
territory  accorded  her  by  the  treatv  of  peace,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  will 
determine  the  amount  thereof,  in  concert  with  the 
Sublime  Poite,  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Abt.  84.  The  high  contracting  parties  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  priucipahty  of  Servia,  at- 
taching to  it  the  oonditions  set  forth  m  the  following 
article. 

Abt.  85.  In  Servia  the  distinction  of  religious  be- 
liefs and  confessions  to  be  as  in  Article  5. 

Abt.  86.  The  new  boundary  of  Servia  includes 
Vranya. 

Art.  87.  Till  the  conclusion  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments nothing  shall  be  chanffed  in  Servia  in  the 
present  state  of  the  commeroialrelations  of  the  prin- 
cipality with  foreign  countries.  No  transit  duty 
shall  be  levied  on  merchandise  passing  througn 
Servia. 

Abt.  88.  The  principality  of  Servia  is  substituted 
for  its  share  in  the  engagements  which  the  Sublime 
Porte  has  contracted,  ooth  toward  Austro-Hungary 
and  toward  the  Railway  Com{>any  of  European  Tur- 
key, as  regards  the  completion  and  connection  as 
well  as  the  working  of  the  railways  to  be  construct- 
ed on  the  territory  newly  acquired  by  the  princi- 
pality. 

Abt.  89.  The  Mussulmans  who  possess  property 
in  the  territories  annexed  to  Servia,  and  who  may 
wish  to  fix  their  residence  outside  the  principality, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  retain  their  immovaole  property 
by  leasing  it  or  intrusting  it  to  the  administration  of 
third  parties. 

Abt.  40.  Till  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  Servia,  the  Servian  subiects  traveling 
or  residing  in  the  Turkish  Empire  shall  be  treated 
in  accordMice  with  the  general  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Abt.  41.  The  Servian  troops  shall  be  allowed 
fifteen  days  from  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty 
to  evacuate  the  territory  not  comprised  in  the  new 
limits  of  the  principality. 

Abt.  43.  The  tribute  of  Servia  shall  be  capital- 
ized, and  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Con- 
stantinople shall  fix  the  rate  of  this  capitalization 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Servia 
shall  pay  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  as  a  re- 
turn for  the  new  territories  whion  have  been  given 
her  by  the  present  treaty. 

Abt.  48.  The  high  contracting  parties  recognize 
the  independence  of  Boumania  in  bmdini^  her  to  the 
oonditions  explained  in  the  following  article. 

Abt.  44.  In  Boumania,  the  distinction  of  religious 
beliefs  to  be  as  in  Article  5. 

Abt.  45.  The  principality  of  Boumania  gives  back 
to  his  Mijesty  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  that  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Bessarabia  taken  from  Bussia  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856. 

Abt.  46.  The  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the 
Danube,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Serpents^  and  the 
Sanjnk  of  Tultcha,  comprising  the  Cazas  districts  of 
Kilia  Suiinaj  Mahmoudie,  Isatcba,  Tultcha,  Matcbin. 
Babadah,  Hirsovo,  Kusten4je,  Medjidie^  are  united 
with  Boumania.  The  principality  receives.  In  ad- 
dition, the  territory  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Do- 
brudja,  as  far  as  a  line  having  its  starting-point  to 
the  east  of  Silistria,  and  Joining  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
south  of  Mangolia. 

Abt.  47.  The  question  of  the  division  of  the  wa- 
ters and  fisheries  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube. 

Abt.  48.  No  transit  duty  shall  be  levied  in  Bou- 
mania for  goods  passing  throueh  the  principality. 

Abt.  49.  Conventions  may^  be  made  bv  Boumania 
for  the  regulation  of  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
consuls  in  matters  of  protection  in  the  principality. 
The  acquired  rights  snail  remain  in  force  so  fkr  «• 
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tfaej  shftll  not  have  been  modified  bj  •  oommon  without  delay  those  ameliontionB  and  reforms  which 

agreement  between  the  principalitj  and  the  inter-  local  needs  require  in  the  provinces  Inhabited  bj  the 

eased  parties.  Armenians,  and  guarantees  their  security  against 

Abt.  50.  Until  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  refrulat-  the  Circassians  and  the  Kurds.    It  undertakes  to 

ing  the  privileges  and  powers  of  consuls  between  make  known,  from  time  to  time,  the  measures  taken 

Turkey  and  Roumania.  tne  Boumanian  subjects  truv-  with  this  object  to  the  Jk^owers,  who  will  watch  over 

eling  or  residing  in  tne  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  their  application. 

Ottoman  subjects  traveling  or  residing  in  Koumaiiia,  Abt.  62.  The  Sublime  Porte  having  expressed  its 
shall  eigoy  tne  rights  granted  to  the  subjects  ot  the  willingness  to  maintain  the  principle  of  religious  lib- 
other  European  rowers.  erty^  and  to  give  it  the  widest  sphere,  the  contracting 

Art.  51.  in  all  that  relates  to  the  working  of  the  parties  take  cognizance  of  this  spontaneous  dedans 

public  works  and  matters  of  a  like  nature,  Boumania  tion.    In  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  differ- 

will  be  substituted  with  resoect  to  the  rights  and  ence  of  religion  should  not  be  held  as  a  motive  of 

obligations  of  the  Sublime  rorte  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  or  unfitness  in  anvthing  that  relates  to 

ceded  territory.  the  use  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to 

Abt.  62.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  ^parantees  public  offices,  duties,  and  honors,  and  the  exercise 

necessary  to  insure  the  liberty  of  navigation  of  the  of  all  professions  ana  industries  in  whatever  locality 

Danube,  which  is  recognized  to  be  of  European  in-  it  may  be.    All  should  be  admitted,  without  distino- 

terest,  the  high  contracting  Powers  decide  that  all  tion  of  religion,  to  give  evidence  before  the  tribu- 

the  fortresses  and  fortifications  which  are  to  be  found  nals,  the  exercise  and  external  practice  of  all  reli- 

in  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Iron  Qates  to  its  gions  should  be  entirely  free,  and  no  impediment 

mouths  shall  be  razed,  and  that  thev  shall  not  be  re-  should  be  offered  either  to  the  nierarchical  organiza- 

oonstructed.    No  ship  of  war  shall  be  permitted  to  tion  of  the  different  communions  or  to  their  spiritual 

navigate  the  Danube  downward  from  the  Iron  Gates,  chiefs ;  ecclesiastics^  pilgrims,  and  monks  of  all  na- 

except  light  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  river  police  tionalities  traveling  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey 

and  of  the  custom-house  officers.    The  guarasbips  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights,  advantages,  and  privi- 

of  the  Powers  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  shall,  leges.    The  right  of  official  protection  is  aocoraed  to 

however,  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  aa  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  of  the  Powers  in 

Galatz.  Turkey,  no  less  with  regard  to  the  persons  above 

Abt.  58.  The  European  Commission  of  the  Dan-  mentiuned,  with  their  rebgious  and  charitable  estab- 

nbe,  at  which  Boumania  and  Servia  are  represented,  lishments,  than  to  others  in  the  Holy  Places  and 

is  maintained  in  its  ftinctions,  and  will  exercise  them  elsewhere.    The  rights  oonoeded  th  France  are  ez- 

henceforth  as  flu*  as  Oalatz  with  complete  indepen-  pressly  reserved,  it  being  well  understood  that  the 

dence  of  the  territorial  authority.    All  the  treaties,  tt€Uus  quo  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Places  shall  not 

arrangements,  acts,  and  decisions  relative   to  its  be  seriously  affected  in  any  way.    The  monks  <^ 

rights,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  obligations  are  Mount  Athos,  whatever  their  nationality,  shall  be 

confirmed.  maintained  in  possession  of  their  possessions  and 

Abt.  54.  One  year  before  the  expiration  of  the  previous  advantages,  and  shall  enjoy  without  excep- 

term  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the  European  Com-  tion  full  equality  of  rights  and  prerogatives, 

mission,  the  Powers  shall  agree  on  the  prolongation  Abt.  68.  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  80,  1856, 

of  their  authority,  or  as  to  the  modifications  which  as  well  as  the  treaty  of  London  of  March  18, 1871, 

they  shall  consider  necessary  to  be  introduced.  are  maintained  in  all  those  dispositions  which  are 

Abt.  55.  The  rearulations  of  the  navigation  of  the  not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  preceding  atipula* 

river  police,  and  of  the  surveillance  between  the  Iron  tions. 

Gates  and  Galatz,  shall  be  framed  by  the  European  Abt.  64.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 

Commission,  assisted  by  delegates  from  the  riparian  the  ratifications  exchanged,  within  a  period  of  three 

states,  and  made  in  harmony  with  those  which  have  weeks,  or  sooner  ifpospible.  In  witness  whereof  the 

been,  or  shall  be,  decreed  for  the  course  of  the  river  plenipotentaries  affix  their  signatures. 

Abt.  56.  The  European  Commission  of  the  Dan-  ^"^^  before  the  close  of  the  Congresa,  the 

ube  shall  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  proper  British  Government  published  the  text  of  a 

part  as  for  maintaining  the  lighthouse  on  the  isle  of  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  which  it  had  con- 

7,!?^;  rpi,           *•#♦!.         ^,    r     .V  eluded  on  June  4th  with  the  Porte.    ThU  treaty 

Abt.  57.  The  execution  of  the  works  for  the  re-  ____  __  /v^n^—-, . 

moval  of  the  obstacles  which  the  Iron  Gates  and  ^^  ^  loiiows . 

the  Cataracts  cause  to  the  navigation  is  intrusted  to  Abtiolb  I.  If  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Ksrs,  or  any  of 

Austro-Hungary.    The  states  on  the  banks  of  this  them  shall  be  retained  by  Bussia,  and  if  any  attempt 

side  of  the  river  shall  afford  every  facility  which  shall  be  made  at  any  f\iture  time  by  Bussia  to  take 

may  be  necessarv.  possession  of  any  further  territories  of  his  Imperial 

Abt.  58.  The  Porte  cedes  to  the  Bussian  Empire  Migesty  the  Sultan  in  Asia,  as  fixed  b^  the  definitive 

in  Asia  the  territories  of  Ardahan,  Kara,  and  Batoum,  treaty  of  peace,  England  engages  to  join  his  Imperial 

and  with  the  last-named  port  also  the  territories  Migesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by  force  of 

comprised  between  the  former  Busso-Turkish  fron-  arms. 

tier  and  the  following  boundary,  namely :  a  line  from  In  return,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  prom- 

Makrialos  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Gadapia,  thence  fol-  ises  to  England  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to 

lowing  the  stream  to  Artvin ;  from  Artvin,  through  be  agreed  upon  later  between  the  two  Powers,  into 

Khorda,  whence,  making  a  slight  curve,  it  runs  on  the  government,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Chris- 

the  west  side  of  Olti,  passing  thence  to  Nariman,  tian  and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territo- 

Bardus,  Ardost,  and  south  of  Kagisman,  to  the  for-  ries ;  and  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make  necea- 

mer  Bussian  frontier.  sary  provision  for  executing  licr  engagement,  his  Im- 

Abt.  59.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  de-  perial  Muesty  the  Sultan  fhrther  consents  to  tMBipi 

dares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  make  Batoum  a  free  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  adminia- 

and  essentially  commercial  port.  tered  by  England. 

Abt.  60.  The  valley  of  Alashgerd  and  the  town  of  Abt.  II.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified, 

Bayazid,  ceded  to  Bussia  by  Article  19  of  the  treaty  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged,  with* 

of  Han  Stefano,  are  given  back  to  Turkey.   The  Sub-  in  the  space  of  one  month,  or  sooner  if  possible, 

lime  Porte  cedes  to  Persia  the  town  and  district  of  In  witness  whereof  the  respectiveplenipotentiariea 

Kootoor :  and  it  is  provided  that  the   boundaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  afOxed  thereto  the 

shall  be  fixed  by  an  Anglo-Bussian  Commission.  seal  of  their  arms. 

Abt.  61.  The  Sublime  Porte  engagea  to  realize  Done  at  Constantinople,  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in 
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the  year  one  tliotmnd  eight  bnndred  and  seTentj- 
eight. 

An  annex  to  this  convention  was  signed  on 
the  same  day,  and  contained  the  following  pro- 
▼isioDs: 

Atwex.— It  is  understood  hetween  the  two  high 
oontraotmg  parties  that  England  agrees  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  relating  to  her  occupation  and  ad- 
minisiration  of  the  island  of  Cyprus : 

I.  That  a  Mussulman  religious  tribunal  (Mehk6- 
m6i  Shiri)  sludl  continue  to  exist  in  the  inland,  which 
will  take  exclusive  cognizance  of  religious  matters, 
and  of  no  others,  conoerning  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  the  island. 

II.  That  a  Mussulmsn  resident  in  the  island  shall 
be  named  by  the  Board  of  Pious  Foundations  in 
Turkey  (Evkaf)  to  superintend,  in  ooi\|uoction  with 
a  delegate  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  authori- 
ties, the  sdministratlon  of  the  property,  t\uids.  and 
lands  belonging  to  mosc^uos,  cemeteries,  Mussulman 
schools,  and  otner  religious  establishments  existing 
in  Cyprus. 

III.  That  England  will  pay  to  the  Porte  whatever 
is  the  present  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in 
the  islsnd ;  this  excess  to  be  calculated  upon  and  de- 
termined by  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  stated 
to  be  8S,986  purses,  to  oe  duly  verified  hereafter,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  produce  of  state  and  crown 
lands  let  or  sold  during  that  period. 

IV.  That  the  Sublime  Porte  mar  freely  sell  snd 
lease  lands  and  other  property  in  Cvprns  belonging 
to  the  Ottoman  crown  and  state  (Arazii  Miriye  vi 
Bmlaki  Uoumayoun),  the  produce  of  which  does  not 
form  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  ialand  referred  to  in 
ArUole  III. 

y.  That  the  English  Government,  through  their 
competent  suthorities,  may  purchase  compulsorily, 
at  a  ikir  price,  land  required  for  public  improvements, 
or  for  other  public  purposes,  and  land  which  is  not 
eultivated. 

VI.  That  if  Russia  restores  to  Turkey  Kars  and 
the  other  conquests  made  by  her  in  Armenia  during 
the  last  war,  the  island  of  Cyprus  will  be  evacuated 
by  England,  and  the  convention  of  the  4th  of  Jane, 
1878,  will  be  at  an  end. 

EOIIADOR  (Rbp(^lioa  del  Eouadob),  an 
independent  state  of  South  America,  lying  be- 
tween V  6'  north  and  6"*  S(y  sonth  latitade, 
and  69"*  62'  and  80''  85'  west  longitude.  lu 
bonndaries  are :  on  the  north,  the  United 
States  orOolombia  and  Brazil;  on  the  east, 
Brazil ;  on  the  sonth,  Pern ;  on  the  west,  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  territory  of  the  republic, 
with  an  estimated  area'of  249,000  square  miles, 
is  divided  into  thirteen  proyinoes,  which,  with 
their  capitals  and  the  population  of  eleven  of 
them,  are  as  follows: 


PBOVINCBS. 

Anav 

OhlmDoruo 

Kimrfildn' 

€klS|Mcoe(lBkBdi)... 

Ooftjae 

Imbebore^ 

Uoa 

M. 

liOt  Btoe 

UnaMbk , 

Orl«ot« , 

PlehtBebm 


FttpolAUoB. 


100,000 

128,810 

10,000 

'm,44'3 

93.6fiS 

101,283 

100,000 

60.065 

S7,8U 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

190,280 
70,148 


M«,088 


Ospitala. 


Gaenca. 

Etohunba. 

Esmaraklat. 

Albemarle. 

OiujraqalL 

IbaiTm. 

Lataeonn. 

Lok. 

Babahojro. 

PwtoYl«rJo. 

Archldona. 

Qalto. 

Ambato. 


To  the  foregoing  figures,  from  an  official 
report  presented  by  order  of  the  Government 
to  the  Convention,  and  which  would  show  an 
increase  of  79,896,  as  compared  with  the  official 
return  published  in  1875,*  should  be  added  some 
200,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  Ecuador  would  thus  be  1,146,088.  In 
the  report  just  referred  to,  the  population  of 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  was  set  down 
at  80,000,  and  that  of  Guayaquil,  the  chief  sea- 
port, at  26,000. 

Tne  Presideut  of  Ecuador  is  General  de^Vein- 
temilla,  inaugurated  in  December,  1876.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  resigned  their 
portfolios,  ^  order  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  Am- 
bato soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1878,  and  continaed  in  sesdon  until  May  81st. 

The  armed  force,  according  to  the  meager 
information  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject, 
would  appear  to  be  increased  from  the  former 
strength  of  1,200  to  5,000. 

The  national  revenue,  about  one  half  of 
which  is  derived  from  custom-house  receipts, 
amounted  in  1876  to  2,817,000  peso8,t  and  the 
expenditure  to  8,860,000  pesos,  constituting  a 
deficit  of  1,048,000,  or  little  less  than  one  half 
the  revenue.  Official  statistics  of  the  finances 
of  the  countrr,  published  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1878,  showea  tne  revenue  for  the  year,  from 
September  1, 1876,  to  August  81, 1877,  to  have 
been  2,228,000  pesos;  but  of  the  expenditure 
two  items  only  were  mentioned:  115,590  pesos 
for  the  '^  Gk)vernment*s  own  expenses,*^  states 
a  British  writer,  and  1,218,000  for  the ''  Min- 
istry of  War,  the  army,  etc."  The  President's 
salary  is  24,000  pesos  per  annum.  The  custom- 
house duties  to  the  end  of  1877  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  preceding  year,  notwith- 
standing a  decrease  of  129,<)^  pesos  in  the 
value  of  the  exports.  The  improvement  here 
referred  to  in  the  yield  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment is  attributable  in  part  to  increased  rates 
of  duty  on  some  of  the  more  important  staples 
of  export,  and  in  part  to  exceptionally  large 
imports  from  Great  Britain.  The  fiscal  year 
1877-78  was  idso  marked  by  the  laying  of  an 
additional  specific  export  duty  on  some  of  the 
commodities  shipped  from  the  country,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  subioined  extract  from  a  gen- 
erally well-informed  Colombian  publication, 
bearing  date  of  May,  1878 : 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  President  provid- 
ing for  the  improvement  and  cleaning  of  the  streets 
01  Guayaquil  and  for  the  canalization  of  the  Esteros. 
The  work  is  to  be  done  by  contract.  To  provide  a 
ftind  for  the  pavment  of  ttie  cost,  etc.,  a  special  im- 
post has  been  levied  as  follows :  On  eacn  4S  kilo- 
mmmea  of  India-rubber,  ooiTee.  quina,  saraapariUa 
baric,  and  hides,  exported  from  tne  oountry,  20  cents 
shall  be  paid,  10  cents  for  each  46  kilograinmes  of 
orchilla,  and  25  cents  for  each  hundred  bamboo  canes. 
These  latter  are  shipped  in  considerable  (quantities 
to  Peru.    It  is  calculated  that  this  extraordinary  tax 

«  See  "  American  CyoIopaMila'*  for  1876,  p.  241. 
t  The  Ecoadorlan  p4to  la  aqoivalaiit  to  aboat  71  cents  of 
United  States  money. 


'ill  |>i«dnee  abont  (0,000  pwoi  par  aimam.    It  will    in  a  hopeless  condition  of  anarohj  and  oppra»< 

from  tbii  tliat  tba  peopU  of  Giuiv»qui1  aie    gjm,  acoordinK  to  a  Colombian  newapaper  < 


purticd^rly  fjvored,  as  tba   producU  of  interior    ,psn),„deiit  whoBB  rare  communioatioM  havB 
poiDtB,  bacleadui,  etc.,  are  made  to  paj  for  local    ,    '  '     .,    l        ...        >    .-i-  -     T 

r 1 ,_  .l_.  _J„     Uiuymquil  iiielf  baa  QQ    Mr  many  months  been  the  ODlj  tiainjrB  received 


agnculture.iciaaimplraport;  and  one  moat  adinire  outside  Uie  republic  of  the  events  paeidng  within 
tbeoon-oct  and  just  viewaofanExeoQlivewho  taiea  its  borders.  A  Constitutional  Convention,  con- 
interior  induatnea,  which  have  their  own  looal  bur-  ,(,tod  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Ambato, 
rr^e^ahou'^iur^'^rrd^V/f^r^ro^rp^ro:  "apital  of  the  province  of  T^,:.garagna,  contin- 
njBDta.  n*d  >t8  sessions  nntil  May  Slst.     ibe  ogtenai- 

ble  object  of  this  assembly  was  to  "adopt  a 
At  the  commencement  of  1877  the  national  constitation  which  sbonid  meet  the  more  lib- 
debt  *  was  reported  to  amount  to  a  total  oC  oral  vieiTB  of  the  people,  and  serve  their  necea- 
Sl,914,800 pesos,  composed' aa  follows:  British  sities  better  that  that  onder  which  Borrero 
loan  contracted  in  1865  (£1,824,CK)0),  11,764,"  accepted  power,  and  still  more  so  than  the 
800  pesos;  home  dehl,  10,150,000  pesos.  celebrated  iron-clad  constitution  of  OaroiaMo- 

The  most  recent  commercial  retoms  pnb-  reno."  To  say  the  least  it  was  an  set  of  con- 
lished  are  those  given  in  the  "  Annual  Gyolo-  ciliation  which  General  Veintemilla  probably 
pasdix"  for  1B7T.  Owing  to  heavy  and  con-  regarded  as  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the 
tinoouB  rains,  the  oaoao  crop  was  far  under  violent  measures  by  which  be  had  wreatea  the 
the  average  in  1878.  The  quantity  of  tliis  reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  hia 
commodity  received  at  Oaayoqail  during  the    former  cbieC     He  also  probably  bore  in  mind 

that  Borrero's  nnpopn- 
larity  bad  been  irre- 
vocably sealed  by  the 
omiasion  on  his  part 
lo  call  a  Constitational 
Assembly.  A  year 
•lapsed,  however,  be- 
twem  Veintemilla'a  ao- 
cessioD  to  power  and 
the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  "  during 
which  time,  no  doubt, 
augeeala  the  writer  al- 
ready mentioned,  "  he 
was  consolidating  hia 
power  and  making  his 
preparations  to  pack 
the  Assembly  to  suit  hia 
views.  That  be  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  is 
evident.  The  legisla- 
tive labor  performed  in 
that  body  has  been  atn- 
ooTopAzi.  vnwiD  n<n  samo.  diousty  kept  from  the 

public,  with  the  excep- 
firet  nine  months  was  but  75,881  quintals  (of  tion  of  one  or  two  measures  whioh  are  known 
100  Ibe.  each),  vhile  in  the  first  eignt  months  to  have  been  adopted.  Notable  among  these 
of  18T7  the  quantity  received  was  183,200  is  Uie  hill  denying  religions  Uberty  in  the  conn- 
qnlotals.  Tagua  or  vegetable  ivory  was  ei-  try,  evidently  emanating  from  Veintemilla,  and 
ported  on  on  nnnsually  extensive  scale,  which  stamping  him  as  much  less  of  a  liberal  than  be 
circumstance,  together  with  the  enhanced  prices  pretends  to  be.  But  thecrowningfaroeof  the 
received  for  cacao  ()28  to  $26  per  quintal  in  session  was  reserved  for  its  last  day,  when  a 
October,  18T8),  served  to  compensate  in  a  minister  rose  in  his  place,  and,  repeating  s 
measure  for  the  fall  in  the  production  of  the  series  of  tale.'i,  many  of  which  are  of  doubtful. 
latter  article.  fuandation,  moved  ^at  the  country  be  ooomd- 

The  stiipping  movements  at  the  port  of  ered  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  General  Vein- 
Gnayaquil  for  the  year  1876  were  as  follows:  temilla  be  declared  dictator  for  an  vnlimittd 
Entered,  166  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  146,-  period.  The  resolution  also  included  the  eztra- 
761  tons;  cleared,  186  vessels,  with  an  sggre-  ordinary  proposition  that  all  the  work  of  the 
gate  of  ]46,GG8  tons.  Assembly  be  considered  nail  and  void  for  the 

No  information  concerning  railways  was  present,  and  that  that  body  should  adjonm. 
published  during  the  year.  The  reasons  alleged  for  such  extraordinary  ao- 

Politioal  affairs  in  Ecuador  would  seem  to  he    tion  may  be  hriefiy  slated :  Yepea,*  a  former 
revolutionary  leader,  was  said  to  be  on  the 

'flaa  ■"Annual  CjeloiBadia'lia  ISn.p.  W. 
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frontier;  an  Invasion  of  emigrants  was  feared  EDISON,  Thomas  Alt  a,  an  American  in- 

from  Pern  (?) ;  a  revelation  existed  in  Gaaya-  ventor,  born  at  Milan,  Erie  Connty,  Ohio,  in 

2 ail;  finally,  the  baming  of  the  barracks  in  1847.    His  father,  who  is  still  living  at  the  age 

imbato^    This  last  seems  to  have  bcfen  the  of  seventy-fonr,  is  of  Datch  descent,  and  has 

only  credible  part  of  the  story ;  bat  the  Gov-  been  at  different  times  a  tailor,  a  narseryman, 

ernment  charged  on  the  revolationists,  who  and  a  dealer  in  grain,  in  lamber,  and  in  farm 

existed  only  in  imagination,  the  odiam  of  the  lands.    His  motiier,  who  died  in  1862,  was 

conflagration.    These  reports  were  considered  bom  in  Massachusetts  of  Scotch  parentage, 

safficient  to  indnce  the  timid  legislators  to^on-  She  was  well  edacated,  and  had  been  a  teacher 

fer  absolate  powers  apon  the  Elxeoative,  and  to  in  Canada.    When  young  Edison  was  seven 

retire  in  an  nndignified  way  to  their  homes.    It  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Port  Hnron, 

is  last  sach  farces  as  these,  sach  flagrant  vio*  Mich.    He  received  not  more  than  two  months 

lation  of  pledges,  sach  palpable  disregard  of  of  regular  schooling,  but  was  taught  in  the  ele- 

constitutional  rignts,  and  the  vaulting  ambition  mentary  branches  by  his  mother.    He  had  a 

which  stops  not  at  evil  for  the  accomplishment  passion  for  reading,  and  before  he  was  twelve 

of  its  ends,  which  make  revolution  an  easy  thing  years  old  had  read  Gibbon^s  *^  Rome,"  Hume*s 

in  these  countries."  '*  England,"  and  the  ^*  Penny  Oyclopndia."  He 

But,  if  the  welfare  of  the  state  was  not  the  also  read  some  books  on  chemistry  in  early 

sabject  chiefly  discussed  at  the  Oonvention,  life,  and  so  strong  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge 

private  interests  in  high  places  would  appear  that  at  one  time  he  resolved  to  read  every  book 

not  to  have  been  forgotten,  if  we  may  judge  in  the  public  library  of  Detroit.    In  execution 

from  the  foUowing  results  transcribed  from  a  of  this  purpose  he  read  Newton^s  **  Principia," 

fly-sheet  published  on  May  16th,  at  Ambato :  Ure^s  scientific  dictionaries,  Burton^s  ^^  Anat- 

Th6Conetltution.l  Convention  donated  to  General  omy  of    Mehmcholy,"  and    other  important 

Urbina,  Veintemilla's  lieutenant,  the  aum  of  60,000  works.    He  early  became  a  newsboy  on  the 

peaos  aa  a  reoompenae  for  hia  aervicea.   To  Urbina'a  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  oppofflte  Detroit.     This 

nephew,  Mr.  Viteri,  waa  allowed  the  sum  of  16,011  position  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  read- 

peaoa  for  advanced  made  to  the  treaaur^  many  yeara  ln„  mamr  miaAAiionA/Mia  y^n^rA-a      TTa  Konomo 
•ffo,  but  of  which  noboc*"  '^                  ^" 
edge.   Viteri  preaented 
in  the  morning,  Urbina 

and  the  obedient  body  at  onoe  made  it  a  law.    To  a  siastic   efforts   in    this   direction  were  soon 

relative  of  Veintemilla,  100  aquare  leaguea  of  terri-  brought  to  an  end  by  an  nnfortnnate  explo- 

toiy  were  donated  for  »t7J^.!iS£l?if  i^.Zt^.iJ;  ^^on  which  came  near  setting  tiie  train  on  fire, 

miUa'a  cause,  while  to  that  redoubtame  captain  the  ^^  ,  ^vs^u  i^  lx,^  ^,.^a^SX^*^  «i..^».  ^k^  «^ 

very  liberal  silary  of  24,000  peaoa  per  annum  is  paid  ^^  ^^^<^^  J^  **?  conductor  to  throw  the  ap- 

from  a  treaaary  already  exhaustea,  and  with  loaaea  paratus  and  chemicals  of  the  young  enthusiast 

of  revenue  threatened  through  the  fidlure  of  crops^etc  out  of  the  car.   Not  content  with  seUing  papers. 


Some  auppoae  the  land  gift  will  be  chosen  in  aeotiona  Edison  next  bought  some  old  type  and  began 
along  jarioua  projected  Pmea  of  railway,  the  con8tni<y  ^  ^^  the  oars  a  little  paper  caUed  the 
tion  of  which  wiU  largely  enhance  their  value,  while  Tiri  j^'t  iTtt  Vj  m  xn^u-i*^  "^I*  v/»"^~ 
others  think  that  the  province  of  Napo,  from  which  "  Grand  Trunk  Herald."  While  acting  as  news- 
the  larffeat  amount  of  bark,  etc.,  is  obtainable,  will  boy  he  got  acquainted  with  the  telegraph  op- 
be  fixed  upon.  Should  thia  province  be  ultimately  orators  along  the  line,  and  became  ambitious 
selected,  an  industry  which  now  givea  employment  to  be  an  operator  himself.    The  station  master 

rblTrn^al^te'ex^po^^^^^^^  ft  Mount  Siemens  Station  oflered  ^  give  him 

individual.,  To  that  unhappy  republic  may  be  ap-  the  necessary  instruction,  and  for  five  months 

plied  the  aaying  of  the  prophet,  "  They  have  taken  the  young  newsboy  returned  to  this  point  after 

away  my^at,  and  for  mv  garments  have  they  cast  his  day's  work  to  receive  nightly  instruction  in 

jots."   ^Videly  diflferent  is  the  treatment  they  have  telegraphy.     At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 

in  reserve  for  thoae  who  venture  to  express  the  opin-  V\Tf'a^  ;'  „^^JL*""^i.:«^  ;r;^rVliz.^«.!^ 

ion  that  things  are  not  just  aa  Uiey  ahould  be.  q^hfied  to  accept  a  position  m  the  tele^aph 

office  at  Port  Huron,  where  he  remained  for 
Liberty  of  speech  and  liber^  of  the  press  six  months,  and  then  became  night  operator  at 
ar^  apparently  dead  letters  in  Ecuador ;  hosts  Stratford,  Canada.  He  next  went  to  Adrian, 
of  spies  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  Mich.,  where,  besides  discharging  his  duties  as 
to  prevent  the  first,  and  arrest  and  imprison-  operator,  he  spent  much  time  in  repairing  in- 
ment  of  editors  by  the  direct  orders  of  the  Ex-  struments  and  other  mechanical  employments, 
ecutive  are  the  efficient  means  adopted  to  curb  for  which  he  had  made  a  small  workshop  and 
the  second.  ^^  The  press  continues  mute  in  furnished  it  with  tools.  He  soon  went  to  In- 
Gnayaquil,''  writes  the  correspondent  already  dianapolis,  where  he  invented  an  automatic  re- 
alluded  to,  in  December  last,  *'  since  by  the  peater,  by  which  a  message  might  be  trans- 
mandate  of  Dictator  Veintemilla,  Ezequiel  Go-  ferred  from  one  wire  to  another  without  the 
mez's  printing-office  was  closed,  and  himself  aid  of  an  operator.  Gk)ing  in  turn  to  Cincin- 
cast  into  a  dungeon.^'  Four  newspapers,  ^' £1  In-  nati,  Memphis,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans, 
dependenteJ^  ^*  El  Guayas,^'  '*  La  Democracia,^'  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1867.  where,  at 
and  *^  Las  Noches  de  los  Trabajadores,"  had  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  absorbed  in  pro- 
ceased  to  be  published.  This  is  one  of  the  jects  of  invention.  He  had  now  become  one 
many  direful  results  of  the  terrorism  exercised  of  the  most  expert  operators  in  the  service, 
by  Seflor  Veintemilla.  and  was  soon  put  into  the  leading  position  in 
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the  Boston  offioe.  Here  be  fitted  up  a  small  definitely,  so  as  to  make  the  electric  li^  pno- 
shop  and  continned  Lis  experiments.  In  1870  tioable  for  small  areas.  He  has  also  inyented 
he  went  to  Rochester,  N.  T.,  to  test  between  an  harmonic  engine,  with  which  he  proposes  to 
that  city  and  Boston  the  practicability  of  his  use  compressed  air  as  a  motor  for  propdiisg 
invention  of  the  daplez  telegraph ;  but  the  ex-  sewing-machines  and  other  fiirht  maohinMy. 
periment  did  not  prove  socoessfiil.  He  next  It  is  said  to  be  in  advance  of  other  electric  en- 
entered  the  service  of  the  Gold  Indicator  Com-  gines,  and  that  through  its  agency  electridty 
pany  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was  soon  may  yet  be  utilized  as  a  motive  power.  Among 
made  saperintendent.  Here  he  introdnced  his  other  important  inventions  are  the  electrie 
improved  apparatus,  and  invented  the  gold  pen  for  multiplying  copies  of  letters  or  draw- 

Erinter  and  other  devices.    About  this  time  ings,  and  the  quadruplex  system  of  telegraphy, 

e  established  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  factory  for  by  means  of  which  four  communications  may 

the  purpose  of  making  the  machines  and  appa-  be  sent  in  opposite  directions  over  one  wire  at 

ratus  whicli  he  had  invented.     About  three  the  same  time.    This  is  extensively  used  by  the 

hundred  men  were  employed  in  this  establish-  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  other 

ment,  but  the  demands  made  on  his  time  by  lines. 

the  business  left  him  so  little  opportunity  for  In  a  work  on  "  The  Speaking  Telephone, 

pursuing  his  experiments  and  making  inven-  Electric  Light,  and  other  recent  Electrical  In- 

tions  that  he  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  in  ventions,^'  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

1876  established  a  shop  for  experimenting  at  the  author,  Mr.  George  B.  Prescott,  gives  the 

Menlo  Park,  a  small  station  on  the  Pennsyl-  following  interesting  analysis  of  Mr.  Edison^s 

vania  Railroad,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  genius : 

New  York.  This  shop  is  a  two-story  white  The  grett  number  sad  variety  of  subjects  to  which 
frame  building,  100  by  26  feet,  situated  on  the  Mr.  Ecfiion  bts  «ven  his  ttteution  is  scait^ly  leM 
crown  of  a  knolL  It  is  well  equipped  with  surprising  than  the  marked  success  with  which  hit  It- 
machinery,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  has  telegraphic  hors  htye  been  crowned.   Electrioity  tlone,  although 

communication  with  the  wires  of  the  Asso-  ^^V'lP^^t  °l^'  •^tention  hat  ftumithed  but  a 

•  *^Pi.                                                        .t«.»v  single  field  for  the  display  of  his  venwitile  powers. 

Ciated  rress.  jji^  pAtb  has  been  through  extended  portions  of 

Although  Mr.  Edison  is  still  a  very  young  physics  and  chemist^,  and  is  clearly  marked  by 

roan,  his  inventions  are  exceedingly  numerous,  characteristic  inventionB  in  these  vast  domains,  l^ot 

He  has  taken  out  upward  of  160  patents,  but  fe^*  remarkable,  too,  is  the  originality  of  his  ideas. 

#A»  ^4  »k:/.i^  x^^^^tr^^  ««/k  ^4  «A«i  ««ir.^     Tk«>  Many  of  his  inventions,  to  be  sure,  are  but  improTs- 

few  of  which,  however  are  of  real  value.    The  „^„J;          ^^  methods  of  previous  investigstora, 

most  wonderful,  as  well  as  the  most  famous,  or  hut  many  others  have  been  produced  while  pursuing 

his  inventions  are  the  carbon  telephone  and  a  line  qmte  outside  of  that  followed  by  these  eariier 

the  phonograph,  which  were  described  in  the  pioneers,  snd  in  some  instances^  also,  without  any 

"Annual  Cyclop»dia"  for  1877.    Among  his  knowledge  whatever  that  the  subjects  h^^^ 

^4^k^.  i^^r.Jl^-^4^  4-^^^^i.^^t^  ^^A  -^« 4^^  T^^  -.  aidered  by  them.   As  mustrations  of  this  fsculty  for 

^her  miportant  telephonic  and  acoustic  mven-  original  research,  we  hsve  only  to  mention  his  chcm- 

tions  are  the  microphone,  the  micro-tasimeter,  ical  system  of  telef^raphy,  the  electro-motograph,  the 

the  afirophone,  the  megaphone,  and  the  pho-  system  of  double  tnmsmission  in  the  same  direction, 

nometer.    By  the  micro-tasimeter,  or  measurer  the  quadruplex  telejrraph,  and  the  carbon  telephone, 

of  iBflnite«n.al  prepare  s^all  variations  of  k"utut'tJ;.tf.frefe^Xd"°o^^^^^ 

temperature  may  be  detected,  and  the  relative  traneiiiaslon  in  the  same  direction  in  1856,  and  at 

expansion  of  substances  due  to  a  rise  of  tem-  that  time  had  the  idea  of  ouadruplex  telegraphy  in 

perature  may  be  ascertained.     It  was  success-  mind.    Kramer  shortly  afterward  improved^  upon 

fully  used  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  i^"  method,  and  Bubseouently  the  idea  waa  also 

in   T.ii»^   1  Q'7fl   *Z  /iA.«/^n<»4^».«-^  ♦k^  ^^1^4-r.^^^  ^#  taken  up  by  Bernstein,  Sohreder,  Wartman,  and  oth- 

u    r.^Vu^  '  *^  denoonstrate  the  existence  of  ^rs.   But  all,  with  onlj?  slight  mcJdiilcations  followed 

heat  in  the  corona.    The  aerophone,  which  has  a  simUar  line  of  investigations,  and  in  the  end  only 

not  yet  been  perfected,  is  a  contrivance  for  succeeded  in  working  imperfectly  upon  lines  of  veiy 

amplifying  sound.     Its  purpose  is  to  increase  "bort  length.    Mr.  Edison,  however,  instead  of  em- 

the  loudness  of  words  spoken  without  impau--  Pjoying  relays  or  their  equivalent  for  aocomplishinj 

iw.^  fk^  Ai«4-i,.^4^^^  r.f  ;i>^  ^^*i^^^^4.i Tu..  **>!•  object,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  confined 

ing  the  distinctness  of  the  articulation.  The  himselfsolely  to  two,  one  for  receiving  each  trantmit- 
megapnone  is  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  tion.  He  also  avoided,  without  eroi)ioying  previouB- 
as  for  what  may  be  accomplished  by  it.  With  \j  used  methods^  but  uning  one  quite  origmal  with 
no  other  apparatus  than  a  few  paper  funnels,  himself,  the  mutilation  of  signals  which  a  change  in 
a  conversatTon  may  be  carried  on  through  a  ^be  P^t^roVa'ti'm^l^^^^^  l^ 
distance  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles,  previous  experimenters,  and  which  was  made  direct- 
Mr.  Edison  IS  now  experimenting  with  a  view  ly  operative  by  the  line  current,  and  independently 
of  producing  an  apparatus  on  this  principle  for  of  tne  relays  themselves,  succeeded  in  completely 
the  benefit  of  the  deaf.    The  phonometer  is  an  solving  the  question  of  multiple  telegraphy  for  all 

instrument  for  measuring  the  mechanical  force  ;rc^ica"\Vp?ra*t«t  frth'fcrciSni^ils; 

01  sound-waves  produced  by  the  human  voice,  original  and  beneficial  results  attended  his  labors  in 

Mr.  Edison  has  obtained  a  patent  for  an  eleo-  the  field  of  chemical  telegraphy.    With  this  system, 

trie  light,  and  is  still  making  experiments  which  «ft«r  carefully  studying  the  problems  involved,  he 

are  expected  to  lead  to  important  results.    It  »?<^cee<lo4  ''^  y«»*^/  '™Pr»^i°?  ^Hf  l^''^^  of  transmit. 

iio<i  kI1«  ^^^^^^a  4.u«4.  xJL  !,-.«  A'              A  sion  for  Circuits  of  any  length  whatever, 

has  been  reported  that  he  has  discovered  a  His  originality  is  also  shown  to  good  advantage 

means  for  subdividing  the  eleotno  current  m-  in  the  invention  of  the  carbon  telephone.    During 
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the  time  that  Qrajr  was  oooupied  with  the  problem 
of  trantmitting  articalate  apeech  bj  means  of  varia> 
tions  in  the  current  strengtn  produced  br  a  movable 
electrode  in  a  liquid  conductor,  and  Bell  sought  to 
realise  bis  Idea  of  reproducing  speech  at  a  distsnoe 
by  the  magneto  principle,  Edison  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  attamment  of  the  same  object  in  quite 
another  waj,  and  soon  succeeded  in  furnishing  the 
true  soluUon  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and 
of  securing  the  best  practical  results,  by  following 
out  a  principle  previously  discovered  by  himself, 
and  ia  which  the  current  variation  was  produced  by 
the  variable  resistance  of  solid  conductors  when 
subjected  to  pressure.  The  result  of  this  novel 
departure  is  seen  in  the  carbon  telephone,  justly 
considered  the  best  tranamitting  instrument  yet  in- 
troduced. 

Without  doubt  Mr.  Edison  b  more  than  usually 
endowed  with  what  the  world  terms  genius.'  His 
intellectual  powers  are  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  the 
potentiality  of  his  brain  is  very  much  above  the 
average;  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
his  great  success  is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the 
divine  f^tt  of  f^nius  alone,  aa  of  his  ceaseless  activ- 
ity and  mdomitable  perseverance  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  these  are  unquestionably  the  most  remark- 
able charaoteriatics  of  his  nature  and  the  real  elements 
of  his  success.  The  author  can  state  from  personal 
knowledge  what  is  now  becoming  more  generally 
known  regarding  Mr.  Edison's  eztraordinair  pro- 
pen^ties  for  work.  No  person  with  whom  ne  has 
ever  met  has  exhibited  anything  like  it ;  and  very 
few,  if  favored  mth  like  power  of  endurance,  would 
be  willing  to  apply  themselves  so  assiduously  in  snv 
given  direction.  During  the  earlier  experiments  with 
the  quadruples  system  of  telegraphy,  which  took 
place  under  his  own  supervision,  and  wnioh  required 
a  vaat  amount  of  time  and  application  for  its  perfec- 
tion, it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  find  Mr.  Edison 
roraing  thro^h  the  entire  night,  his  only  rest  being 
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■rthi^ 

DmiW. 

■iMMOfkMb. 

1879 

1878 

197,409 
184,749 
m,789 
189,690 
186,687 
178,598 

198,166 
188,790 
144,994 
119.919 
189,006 
188,668 

69J86 
61,099 
89,806 
62,906 
54,699 
84,861 

1874 

1S75 

1876 

1877 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and 
exports  from  1874  to  1877,  in  Egyptian  pias- 
ters (20  piasters  =  $1) : 


TSAB. 

Importa. 

■■ports. 

1874 

507,064,155 
561,946,608 
495,819,109 
440,844,185 

1,849,847,996 
1388,888,406 
1,856,198,569 
1,975,098,9U 

1875 

1876 

1877 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from 
and  the  exports  to  the  different  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  Egyptian  piasters : 


COUMTRin. 

Impwlk 

bpecli. 

Great  Britain. 

956,100,000 
80,800,000 
47,900,000 

9300,000 

18,700,000 

900,000 

1,900,000 
10,100,000 
17,800,000 

8^00,000 

905,600.000 

156.400,000 

49300,000 

40,400,000 

78,000,000 

80,100,000 

4,900,000 

8,600,000 

6,'6bo^o6o 

Fhuoe 

Anstre-HimflaiT. 

Tnrker 

Italy.. 

Rnisia. 

Oreece 

Amarloa. 

India,  Ghhia,  and  Japan. . 
Other  oonntries 

TotsL 

449300,000 

1,975,000,000 

such  aa  a  briefinterval  of  sleep  just  before  day  might 
afford,  taken  in  the  exnerimentsi  rooms.  Night  after 
night  he  haa  worked  m  this  manner,  and  been  found 
in  the  momim;  with  nothing  but  his  coat  for  a  pil- 
low, and  the  table  or  desk  for  nis  couch,  making  tnus 
a  lame  apology  to  nature  for  the  moot  reckless  dis- 
regard or  her  requirements. 

EGYPT,  a  conntry  of  northeastern  Africa, 
nominally  a  pashalic  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  bat 
Yirtoally  an  mdependent  state  since  1811.  The 
mler  of  Egypt,  who  has  the  title  of  Khedive, 
is  Ismail  Pasha,  born  at  Cairo,  December  81, 
1880,  second  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mebe- 
met  Ali ;  he  succeeded  to  the  Government  at 
the  death  of  his  ancle,  Said  Pasha,  Jannary 
18,  1863.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Khedive,  Mo- 
hammed Tewfick,  bom  in  1852,  is  President  of 
the  Privy  Coancil ;  bis  eldest  son,  Prince  Ab- 
bas Bey,  was  bom  July  14^  1874. 

By  the  annexation  of  Darfoor  and  other  ter- 
ritories, Egypt  has  been  largely  increased  in 
extent.  At  the  beginning  of  1877  the  area  and 
popvlation  of  the  largest  divisions  of  which 
Egypt  is  now  composed  were  as  foUows : 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1877  was 
follows : 
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Alezsodria..... 

Port  Said 

8aes 

Other  ports. . . . 

Total 


899 

518 

500 

1,996 

987 

895 

95 

89 

1318 

868 

106 

1388 


I3SI  ( 9,678    8390 


TOTAX.. 


I 


9,490 
9,159 
1,168 
1,467 


7,914 


I 


1,157,817 

9,191,545 

1,048,555 

914,709 


89 
86 

50 
40 


434S,619  ,917 


tbrbitorhs. 

Sq«v«  mlOm, 

P«»|MkUoa. 

1.  Eff VDt DcoDer. ............ 

919,606-7 

888,799-59 

89939210 

5.601697 

t.lR$Sa!r^7::::;:::;;.: 

1.000,000 

iw  Bgypdaa  Soodan 

10.800.000 

Total 

869391-89 

17,409,627 

The  movement  of  population  from  1872  to 
1877  was  as  follows: 


Egypt  in  1878  passed  through  a  considerable 
financial  crisis.  The  question  at  stake  was  the 
maintenance  or  diminntion  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  All  the  receipts  had  largely 
fallen  off,  and  the  Government  therefore  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  public  officials 
had  acted  dishonestly,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
February  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Debt 
summoned  the  Minister  of  Finance  before  the 
new  tribunals  in  order  that  he  might  be  forced 
to  produce  his  books  and  disclose  the  true  re- 
ceipts. They  maintained  that  they  were  em- 
powered to  take  this  step  under  the  financial 
decree  of  May  2, 1876,  which  was  incorporated 
with  the  Goschen  decree  of  November  18, 
1876.  A  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Alexan- 
dria held  on  February  2d  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty-seven  to  communicate  with  for- 
eign Governments  and  bondholders,  and  to  pro- 
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teot  all  the  interests  involved ;  and  in  a  very  pation  of  taxes,  and  consequently  the  Earopean 

plain-spoken  protest  they  criticised  the  Gov-  comptrollers  have  protested  against  it,  and  the 

emment  very  severely.    The  suit  of  the  Oom-  Oommissioners  of  rnhlic  Deht  declined  to  ooon- 

missioners  was  in  the  beginning  of  March  de-  tenance  it.    They  accepted  the  money  as  paid 

cided  in  their  favor  by  the  court  of  the  first  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  bat  they  totally 

instance.    On  March  80th  the  Khedive  sane-  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  se- 

tioned  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  in-  curity.    In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 

qniry  into  the  finances  of  the  country.    Its  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  British  Parlia- 

history  in  brief  is  as  follows :  In  the  fall  of  ment  then  in  session,  and  its  approval  was  se- 

1877  claims  on  Egypt  were  advanced  outside  cured. 

the  funded  debt  amounting  to  about  £4,000,-  On  August  20th  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  presented 

000 ;  at  the  same  time  the  Egyptian  Govern-  to  the  Khedive  the  report  of  the  Oommifsion 

ment  maintained  that  the  resources  of  the  of  Inquiry.   The  first  part  of  the  report  opened 

country  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  with  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  accounts 

public  creditors  unless  tjie  interest  of  the  na-  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Government.    The 

tional  debt  were  reduced.  The  European  finan-  next  chapter  is  directed  to  an  explanation  of 

cid  officers  then  all  went  to  London  to  consult  the  system  of  taxation.    On  this  subject  the 

Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert.    It  was  finally  Commission  reported : 

decided  that  Egypt  must  submit  to  a  thorough  To  know  in  virtue  of  what  law  a  certain  tax  is  lev- 

investigation  of  her  expenditures  and  receipts  led  is  the  very  last  thought  of  the  tax-gatherer.  The 

before  the  proposal  of  a  reduced  interest  could  Sheik  executes  the  order  of  the  Moudir,  the  Moudir 

be  entertained.    In  January,  1 878,  the  Khedive,  o'  the  Inspector-General,  and  the  Inspec^r- General 

after  much  negotiation,  sanctioned  an  inquiry  f<^  ^tr^TTiu  I^  ordre  euperuuriM  the 

•  r^  AiT        M«5vw*»i«v«,  o««vwvu^**  »t*     .?  xu  Iftw-.    The  affents  of  the  Government  conform  to  it, 

into  the  receipts,  but  refused  to  submit  the  even  if  verbal,  and  it  never  enters  the  mind  of  the 

expenditures  to  any  exanunation  whatever,  tax-payer  either  to  contest  its  existence  or  to  protest 

Finally,  however,  through  the  representations  against  its  action.  "  The  fellah  can  not  protest."  said 

of  Mr.  Vivian,  the  Britirfi  Oonsul-General,  the  the  Inspector-General  oLPPP^Egypt ;  "  he  knows 

Khedive  consented  to  a  full  examination.  'The  [^•^"t£^%VaiSf  T^whTm  shoAfc^L"Sd?f 

decree,  one  of  the  most  important  documents  .  .  .  We  may  say,  in  fact,  that  in  general  the  natives 

ever   issued   by  Ismail   Pasha,   was   as   fol-  will  pay  everv  tax  which  is  imposed,  whether  lefal 

lows :  or  illegal,  without  inquiry.    The  Europeans,  on  Uie 

xB-^  vx,  J*       ffv *       'i-v            i.*.          J  contrary,  frequently  refuse  to  pay,  ana  the  Govem- 

^rY^l ?ilt^*7 °/ ^*TJJfl^ "f?^-  '"^ """  ^®*^  ment, (idled  upon  to  justify  their  daims,  are  oom- 

of  the  27th  of  January,  1878,  nstitutim?  a  Bupenor  u^^  ^^  ahandon  thei.»» 

Commission  of  Inquiry,  considenng  that  it  Is  the  *^              »»*—^vi* » 

duty  of  that  Commission  to  prepare  Hnd  submit  for  Leaving  the  subject  of  general  taxation,  the 

our  sanction  regulations  to  secure  the  regular  work-  ^  -»-^«»y"e  »^^  ouujwv  vi  g^u^^iu  m^^ouvu,  wiv 

ing  of  the  public  services,  and  to  give  a  just  satis-  tJommission  discuss  three  of  the  most  radical 

faction  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  evils  of  the  country — the  eorvie^  the  military 

public  creditors— have  decreed  and  decree —  conscription,  and  the  water  laws.     The  report 

Ajbtiole  1.  The  widest  nowers  {lea  pouvoir$l^plu$  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  forced  labor  in 

etendiu)  are  tnven  to  the  Commission  we  establisli.  „^«w«  ^^  ^^ui;«  «4-:iu.,  ^^a  5«  ^«-«-  rx#  «»^^^«. 

Abt.  2.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission  of  ^^^ks  of  pubbc  utdity,  and  in  cases  of  sudden 

Inquirywill  embrace  all  the  elements  of  the  financial  emergency,  such  as  an  overflow  of  the  « lie; 

situation,  always  respecting  the  legitimate  rights  of  but  it  insists  that  this  also  should  be  subject 

the  Government.                ^    -,  .  ,     -       „  to  slb  complete  a  revision  as  other  more  direct 

melit  wfll  L'LTriSrrnlsf^^^^^  ^^f    ^«  «-^^f  f.«  7«^  conscription,  they 

mission,  at  Its  request  and  without  delay,  all  infer-  condemn   emphatically  the  system  by  which 

mation  required  from  them.  the  Government  agents  name  accordmg   to 

Art.  4.  Are  named  members  of  the  superior  Com-  their  pleasure  the  men  destined  for  service; 

mission  of  lnquii7--Pre8ident,M.  Ferdinand  deLes-  the  abuses  of  such  a  system  are  too  manifest, 

l'r.fd.I;:tr.li'ic?SiJ'pSl.irSiJX;  especially  when  U  is  added  that  thereof 

Mr.  Baring,  M.  de  BlignUres,  M.  de  iremer.  service  is  unlimited,  that  exemption  costs  £80 

Abt.  6.  A  credit  necessanr  for  the  expenses  of  the  for  a  new  recruit,  and  that  this  amount,  instead 

Commission  will  be  opened  on  the  budget  of  1878,  of  decreasing  in  consideration  of  service,  ac- 

in  sccordance  with  the  report  which  the  President  tually  increases,  the  soldier  being  debited,  so 

C^Tjia^k  1878.  to  speak,  with  the  expenses  which  the  Gov- 

ernment  has  been  put  to  on  his  behalf  for 

A  new  difficulty  arose  when  the  May  cou-  military  education.  The  first  portion  of  the 
pons  of  the  public  debt  came  due.  Two  days  report  closes  with  a  somewhat  severe  criticism 
before  pay-day  £500,000  were  still  wanting,  on  the  method  in  which  the  Goschen-Joubert 
and  the  provinces  could  pay  no  more.  In  this  reforms  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Comptrol- 
extremity  a  group  of  bankers  advanced  the  lers-General.  The  second  portion  of  the  re- 
money,  and  the  coupons  were  paid.  The  se-  port,  termed  situation  hudjetairA,  commences 
curity  for  repayment  was,  first,  the  whole  of  by  a  separate  statement  drawn  up  by  Messrs. 
the  taxes  of  the  provinces  whence  would  come  Baring  and  Kremer,  who  were  formed  into  a 
the  next  grain  crop ;  and,  secondly,  the  personal  sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
pledges  of  several  of  the  royal  princes.  The  the  non-consolidated  liabilities.  The  summary 
Goschen  decree,  however,  forbids  such  antici-  of  the  floating  debt  is  given  as  follows: 
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%MmmAwg-inurmr fSS'SS  ^^^  the  gro88  expenditure  of  the  two  years 

DS^SSatSifenncUtioo.:;::--;                     ^'K  as-ms,   £10,406,665;    1879,  £10,880,268. 

Dae  to  Gorerament  adiiiinistnitorft. 108.000  Finally,  we  oome  to  the  yearly  receipts,  esti- 

Doe  to  OdMe  dat  Orpheiins m,MO  mgted  at  £7,819,000  for  1878  and  £9,949,000 

Arrears  of  loMiroayiuuneh* 870,000  "*»«^  »•  •'M"*^»^^^  *^*  *'^*"  «^^  -'*'>«^*'»Y^^ 

Aeeonnt  oorreot  with  bankers «4«,ooo  for  1879,  the  difference  in  the  two  years  being 

ArrMn  of  tribute SX*S5  caused  partly  by  the  failure  in  the  crops  owing 

Port  of  AlexaihlrU 689,875  a^  i««f  „««,»1.  i™  xtsi^    ««J  ^^•♦l™.  k«.  ♦k^  ««!? 

Other  public  work*. &»8,ooo  to  last  year's  low  Nile,  and  partly  by  the  pay - 

OuMefaneDt  of  grmin  oontrftou 882,500  ment  in  1 878  of  £684,000  properly  chargeable 

fS£I^SfS?bt-»ci«^dV.;;.;.-.V.;.;.    *"U?;SS  to  the  former  ye«r,  1877.   .The  deficit  for  tije 

Interest  to  December  81, 1878 40,000  two  years  thus  amoQuts  to  £2,586,665  for  1878, 

Srronineooounts 9.m  and  £881,268  for  1879 ;  and  adding  to  this  the 

Xotil £8,188,000  accepted  amount  of  floating  debt,  £6,276,000, 

«        ,C-    i 4.  X.    A  A  '  4.  we  arrive  at  a  total  deficit  of  £9,248,928. 

Fromthis,  however,  must  be  deduct-  ^hese  figures  are,  however,  as  stated  by  the 

^  report,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  over  three 

Amoaot  due  to  Ooremment  sdmlnto-  millinnfl  stArlinir  as  fnllnwn* 

tr«tJons^thii  being  a  simple  qoestlon  muiions  Signing,  as  lOUO WS . 

oftrmnsfcrof  aoooanto...... £108,000  Security  against  parttallr  foaranteed  debts,  the 

■^STft  ^  ^!1ST^%^^  ?;"*°15!^<f  »te  for  the  onlBed  deSt  l»elng  oakmlated  at  6ft 

not ^rtdeUrered to  W«- Department  percent  on  the  nominal. !T^ £387,000 

bat  tor  which  rajoe  had  been  allowed     100,000  AiooanU  nominally  dae  to  the  Dalras,  but  since 

SomspaldbytheBClnUterofWarsub-  surrendered.... 1,801,000 

•equent  to  closing  books M9.000  (£160,000  of  this  Is  Inchided  among  sundry 

487.000  ^  d^bta.)                                 ^^           ' 

—  .  ,            *  ^m    ^      J  V*                           IT^TTZZ  Amounts  for  the  amortlsement  of  unified  debts. 

Total  amount  of  Aoattng  debt  •  •  ._^.  •  •  •  • ::  •  •  *W1,000  ^jjid,  wUI  thus  be  diminished  by  end  of  1878. .       900,000 

In  this  amount  is  included  a  sum  covered  br  a  dls*  ' 

posable  asset,  owing  to  Messrs.  Qreenfleld 540,000  £3  ogg^ooo 

£7,211,000  A  deduction  of  this  amount  reduces  the  total 

The  following  amounts  may  also  be  sum  for  which  there  is  immediate  need  to  little 

deducted :  over  six  millions. 

Interest  of  rouynameh  loan  to  be  add-  In  conclusion,  the  report  proposed  a  number 

ed  to  capital ..................  —   £870,000  ^f  specific  financial  and  administrative  reforms. 

An  amount  passed  aa  *•  exoMants  sur  ,,  "|^»"^^""«»"^*^  "****  €»«u*iuio^»  ovi  t  ^  i  viyi  uio, 

lesTersemento  dee  impAts,""  on  which  all  of  which  tended  to  limit  the  authority  of 

"*5*J5Sr*??"®°  ^^^  ^  obtained,  the  Khedive,  the  chief  of  which  were :  "  That 

iSL^'lS^i^glSSit*!!! .°.  .  T.      i>7,ooo  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  or  gathered  without 

— ^ —      487,000  a  law  authorizing  them  being  promulgated; 

Amount  of  floating  debt  to  Se  settled ^  £«J4MOO  that  future  legislation  may  extend  the  taxation 

_,,.„.,        ^          .      .  to  foreigners ;  that  there  shall  be  an  efilcient 

The  following  do  not  require  imme-  control  over  the  tax^Uectors ;  that  there  shall 

diate  settlement :  \^q  h  reserve  fund  to  provide  against  the  o^n- 

S££dli'(m>hSSl' ^'oSo  tingencyof  a  bad  rising  of  the  Nile;  thatthere 

.! 488,000  shall  be  a  Special  jurUdiction  for  complaints  on 

- — - —  the  subject  of  the  collection  and  assessment  of 

£6,978,000  taxes  for  the  special  protection  of  the  natives: 

Accepting  this  estimate  of  the  floating  debt,  that  existing  vexatious  taxes  shall  be  abolished 

the  report  now  turns  to  a  consideration  of  except  for  works  of  public  utility;  that  the 

the  neoessary  expenditure  of  the  state.    The  obligation  to  military  service  shall  be  placed 

amounts  aUowed  for  this  service  by  the  Go-  under  restrictions ;  and  that  all  the  immovable 

schen-Joubert  arrangement  were  as  follows :  property  of  the  different  Dairas  shall  be  inde- 

For  1877,  £4,259,850 ;  for  1878,  £4,408,960 ;  pendently  managed  by  a  special  administration 

for  1879,  £4,500,000.    During  the  course  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  both  of  the 

the  present  inquiry  the  Viceroy  voluntarily  state  and  the  Dairas.^*    Furthermore,  it  plainly 

offered  to  accept  a  reduction  of  this  amount  to  called  upon  the  Khedive  to  surrender  all  his 

£8,200,000,  but  this  offer  was  probably  based  property,  estimated  by  him,  exclusive  of  the 

on  the  old  system  of  accounts,  in  which  each  susar  estates  already  surrendered  to  the  Daira 

administration  deducted  its  own  charges  from  debt,  at  about  £450,000  per  annum.    He  was 

its  gross  revenue  and  returned  only  the  net  to  receive  in  exchange  for  this  surrender  to 

amounts  to  the  budget.    This  system  having  the  state  an  acceptance  of  all  his  liabilities 

been  altered,  the  Commission  estimates  the  by  the  public  Treasury,  and  a  civil  list  for  him- 

total  cost  of  administration,  exclusive  of  in-  self  and  his  family.    To  this  proposal  the  Khe- 

terest,  at  £4,474,559  for  1878,  and  £4,529,559  dive  agreed,  and  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Riv- 

for  1879.    Adding  to  these  the  cost  of  interest  ers  Wilson,  on  August  23d,  made  the  follow- 

and  sinkiog  fund  for  the  two  years — say  £5,-  iug  speech : 

981,106  in  1878  and  £5,800,704  in  1879— we  i  have  read  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  In- 

~T-    -Q..  ^.    „, rzrr~:Z 7. — :  — .  _^    ^  quiry  over  which  you  presided.    It  is  ftill  of  details, 

l^^t  «»\y«<»«>r*n^t<»d  the  natlvegto  subscribe  to  Joj-'if  ^1^^  has  not  permitted  you  to  exhaust  Bome 

■  noB-rehnbursable  loan  (rouynofMh)  of  £^000,000.  the  sub-  ""^\:'  *1    t  i^^^*  tu^l  i\11  ^/s-ii «;  »u-«v  wl« -W^ 

serlbers  to  i^sefre  a  perpetuafannuity  at  Tper  ^t  on  their  questions,  I  do  not  the  less  cordially  thank  vou  and 

capital    The  amonnl  subscribed  was  £8,420,000.    One  oou-  your  oollenffueB,  whose  absence  I  regret,  aa  I  should 

pon  was  pakl,  and  that  only  to  some  subscribers.  nave  deaired  to  thank  them  also  Ln  peraon.   With  rof- 


eranoe  to  t1i«  oonelnaion*  >t  wbtoh  jnn  litve  UTived, 
I  ■oospt  tham.  It  is  only  oiturBl  ihiit  I  Bhould  do  so ; 
U  ia  I  who  bavc  dsuredtbUvork  foriha  good  of  mj 
eouDtr;.  It  ramaini  only  for  ma  to  OMiry  out  lbe>e 
gonoluiioiu.  Beat  asaurad  I  am  reiolved  to  do  so 
Mrioaalr.  Hf  aonutr;  U  no  lonjfer  Africao ;  va 
now  form  part  of  Eucopa.  It  ia  pro  par,  therefore,  to 
abaadoa  our  old  vaya  kod  to  a>dopt  a  new  if  atem 
more  in  accordance  with  our  aooial  proKnaa.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  ■  noC  far  dielant  future  you  will  gee  con- 
aidemlile  obangea,  anil  the;  will  be  brought  about 
more  aanly  tban  might  be  expected.  It  is  really 
ODly  a  aimple  qaeation  of  justioa,  of  reipeot  for  the 
law,  Abore  all,  we  maet  not  be  eatisfled  wit)^  mere 
vordi,  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  determined  to 
prove  my  inteDtiaDa  by  mj  dceda ;  and,  to  iboir  hov 
thoroughly  in  eanieat  I  aro,  I  have  intnisted  Nabar 
Paaba  with  the  formaCion  of  a  miniatry.  Thia  inno- 
Tation  may  seeiD  of  email  importance,  but  you  will 
eea  that  from  thii  innovation,  couaeived  in  earnest, 
will  ariae  ministerial  iudependenoe,  and  that  ia  no 
■light  matter;  for  thia  ianoTatiOD  ia  the  ntarting- 
poiDt  of  a  radioal  change  of  ajatsm,  and  forms,  in 
my  opinion,  the  beat  aaaurance  that  I  can  give  of  the 
Hincerity  of  raj  intention  Co  carry  out  your  concln- 
aioua.  You  are  going  to  leave  na.  I  hope  we  ahaii 
soon  see  you  back  again,  hut  I  wiah  that  you  should 
Uke  away  with  yon  the  oonviotion  that,  if  yon  have 
had  a  diSault  and  troublesome  tuk,  your  exertiona 
will  not  be  fruitleaa,  becauee  )'ou  know  that  all 
things  take  root  and  ripen  quickly  in  thia  ancient 
soil  of  Egypt. 

In  aocordaDce  with  his  declaration,  the  Ehe- 
dive  introsted  Nabar  Paflba  ivith  the  formation 
of  a  nev  mltUBtr;.  Thia  mintstry  was  oom- 
poeed  as  foUotrs;  Nabar  Pasha,  President  of 
the  Ooancil,  Minister  for  Foreign  AfFHtrs  and 
ofJasCioe;  Riaz  Pasha,  Interior ;  Ratif  Pasha, 
War;  Ali  Mubarefc  Pa-'ha,  Public  Instmction, 
Agrionltnre,  and  Public  Works;  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  remaining  vacant  for  a  short  time, 
the  Khedive  intending  to  Bobmit,  as  he  re- 
marked, to  the  sanctiun  of  the  Oommissioa 
"b  personage  who  I  know  enjoys  yoar  esteem 
and  the  pai>lio  confidence."  Mr.  Rivers  Wil- 
son was  nobseqaentl;,  abont  the  middle  of 
September,  appointed  to  this  posL  At  the 
same  time  that  this  appointment  was  officially 
annonnced,  it  was  stated  that  tbe  session  of 
lands  by  tbe  Khedive  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Btate  had  been  duly  effected  by  tlie  Commis- 
sion. The  receivers-general  at  Oairo  were 
snmmoned  to  appear  before  Nubar  Pasha  and 
Eiaz  Pasha,  where  these  Egyptian  ministers 
explained  tbe  recent  events  to  them,  and  in- 
structed them,  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  Enropean 
officers,  that  heooeforth  all  orders  not  ema- 
nating from  the  Ministry  mast  not  be  obeyed. 
The  new  administration  cnnclnded  a  loan  of 
£350,000  with  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  for 
three  months,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per 
annnm,  renewable  for  a  farther  period  of  three 
months.  Since  no  previous  financial  operation 
had  ever  been  effected  by  tbe  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment on  snch  favorable  terms,  a  good  im- 
Sression  was  produced  by  this  proof  of  confi- 
ence  in  the  credit  of  the  administration. 
Tbe  arrangement  respecting  the  financial 
administration  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Rivera  Wilson  to  the  position  of  Minister  ot 
Elnanoe  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  tbe 


French  Government,  which  apprehended  that 
the  changes  would  be  attended  with  an  in- 
crease of  British  preponderance  at  the  expense 
of  French  influence.  Deeming  Mr.  Wilson  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable  political  importance, 
its  snsceptibilitioa  were  touched  by  seeing  him 
plaoed  in  so  prominent  a  position,  while  to 
France  was  allotted  tbe  comparatively  inferior 
department  of  Pahlio  Works,  which  had  b*eii 
ori^nally  given  to  a  man  of  no  political  infin- 
enoe.  Upon  the  representation  of  the  French 
Government,  a  new  adiastment  was  made  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  under  whidi 
it  waa  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  the  rail- 
ways and  porta  except  that  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  placed  nnder  the  direction  of  M.  de  Bli- 


by  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Egyp- 
tian, under  the  control  of  the  new  Cabinot, 
while  the  ancient  estates  of  the  Daira  remaned 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Finance-  The 
Khedive  also  acceded  to  a  proposal  advanced 


by  (he  French  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
if  bis  Htglinees  should  dismiss  either  of  the 
two  foreign  ministers  without  tbe  previoaacoB- 
sent  of  the  Government  interested,  the  state 
of  things  existing  before  the  present  arrange- 
ment should  be  established  d«  piano.  The 
Italian  Government  now  came  forward  with 
claims  to  be  consulted  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and 
made  representations  to  the  Khedive  and  to 
the  English  and  French  Governments  that  ita 
interests  and  wishes  also  ooght  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  changes  which  were 
being  made  in  the  administration  of  the  ooan- 
try.  The  Khedive  in  reply  admitted  that  the 
claims  of  Italy  would  be  just  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  establishing  an  international  adminis- 
tration; but  added  that,  althongh  some  for- 
eigners might  enter  the  Egyptian  Oabinet,  they 
woald  not  possess  any  foreign  oCBoial  charact«r. 
Tlie  British  and  French  Governments  also  re- 
plied that  the  dispatch  of  an  English  or  French 
subject  to  Egypt  to  take  part  in  tbe  adminis- 
tration was  merely  an  aot  of  international 
courtesy,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
ceeding of  political  dgnificanoe.  A  short  lime 
afterward  the  Italian  and  Greek  diplomatia 
agents  at  Alexandria  made  protests  against  the 
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wnwot  of  tb«  next  ooDpoo  of  the  unified  ibrthe  revivalofEgfptiu  oreditsnd  the  work- 

a«b^  BO  long  as  the  claims  npon  the  Qovem-  i&g  of  the  new  admiaist ration. 

ment,  recogaiEed  hj  the  judicial  deciaiona  of  The  Council  of  IToreign  Bondholdera  on  the 

the  intematioDal  tribanala,  remained  aopsid.  last  of  November  published  a  atatement  of 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  princea  and  the  Et^ptian  reTenaes  received  in  the  flrat 

prinoeaaea  of  the  Khedive's  familr  completed,  nine  moatha  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the 

according  to  the  formalitiee  of  the  Mnasalinan  Dorrespoading  period  of  ISTT,  ft'om  which  it 

UiT,  the  act  of  ceding  their  property  to  the  sppeared  that  the  total  receipts  to  the  end  of 

■tate.    The  Khedive  iasued  a  decree,  ooanter-  September,  18TS,  were  £4,ail,3l»l,  against  £«,- 

dgned  b;  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Hin-  B96,TB5  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1S77. 

teen,  formallj  confirming  the  session,  and  The  EgjpUan  Oonnoil  of  Ministers,  acting 

tmuferring  the  property  to  the  state  in  per-  in  concert  with  the  Oaisse  o(  the  Pnblie  Debt, 

petoitj.    The  Hinisler  of  Finance  was  author-  have  dectiled  upon  the  amalEamBtion  of  the 

ued  to  contract  a  five  per  cent  loan,  not  ez-  fanctions  of  the  English  and  French  oomptrol- 

oeeding  £8,500,000,  guaranteed  bj  the  ceded  len-general.     One  comptroller-general  will  be 

propertj,  the  deficieno}',  in  case  this  seonrit;  appointed  bf  the  Minister  of  Finance,  but  in 

ahonld  prove  insafflcient,  to  be  covered  by  an  order  still  farther  to  strengthen  the  guarantees 

appropriation  from  the  general  Egyptian  rev-  given  to  the  Egyptian  bondholders  by  the  Khe- 

enne.    Mr.  RiversWilson  and  M.da  BUgnidrea  dive'a  decree*  of  May  7  and  November  IS, 

entered  npon  their  duties  as  Uinister  of  Fi-  1H76,  respecting  the  proviooee  specially  set 

nanoe  ana  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  tlie  apart  for  the  service  of  the  debt,  a  delegate  of 

Cabinet  was  completed,  on  the  last  day  of  No-  the  Caieseof  the  Public  Debt  will  act  as  appro- 

vember.     Previous  to  reaching  E^pt  to  as-  priatiou  auditor,  in  orderto  see  that  each  item 

anme  hie  office,  Mr.  Wilson  had  visited  Paris  of  personal  taxation  ia  passed  in  aocordance 

and  oonoluded  an  arrangement  with  the  Cr6dit  with  the  reepecUve  bndget  items. 

Fonder  and  the  French  syndicate  under  which  A  question  has  been  started  as  to  the  com' 

the  large  amount  of  Egyptian  seenriUee  held  petencyof  the  Egyptian  railways  to  contribute 

by  those  two  bodies  was  not  to  be  placed  on  what  ia  expected  of  them  toward  the  service 

the  market  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  of  the  preferred -debt    They  fell  abort  in  1877, 

■ntBoient  duration  to  seoure  a  breath ing-ti me  having  contributed  only  £670,000  when  they 


abonld  ha*«oontribnted  £780,000.     A  detailed  pairs  on  the  spot  instead  of  having  everything 

report  iasoed  in  June,  by  the  President  of  the  oronght  from  Europe,  the  snbstitution  of  one 

Council  of  the  Egyptian  Railway  Commission,  or  two  types  only  in  the  engines  and  rolling 

■bows  that  the  falling  off  was  due  to  eioep-  stock  for  the  great  variety  now  In  nse,  from 

ticMial  oironmBtances,  and  to  seriona  defects  in  which  improved  financial  results  were  antici- 

tbe  syatem  of  adminiatration.    From  its  figures  pated. 

the  inferenoe  was  drawn  that,  the  year  187T  In  the  beginning  of  Jnne  Sherif  Pasha,  the 

having  been  a  year  of  great  commercial  do-  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflleire  and  of  Justice,  re- 

preanon,  its  railway  income  must  be  treated  signed  his  position.    The  cause  of  his  resigna- 

■■  a  minimnm ;  and  that  in  an  ordinary  year  tion  was  a  summons  by  the  Commission  of  In- 

•od  with  a  fair  start  the  net  income  of  the  rail-  qniry  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  administration 

wayi  onght  to  exceed  £TBO,0O0  a  year.     Im-  of  local  juatioe.    Sherif  refused  to  appear,  and 

prorements  bad  l>een  or  were  to  be  introduced  the  Commission    appealed    to    the  Viceroy. 

In  the  management,  Inoluding  greater  regular-  Sherif  anticipated  the  Viceroy's  decision  by 

ity  in  the  train  service,  the  preparation  for  re-  resignation,  which  strengthened  the  Commie- 
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sion,  as  Sherif  was  always  opposed  to  the  in-  bition  at  Paris  collections  iUastrating  the  arts 
stitation  of  an  inqpirv.  Riaz  Pasha,  the  native  and  industries  of  the  country,  from  the  earli- 
President  of  the  Oommissioo,  succeeded  Sherif  est  times  to  the  present  day.  They  included 
in  both  offices.  selections  from  the  Boulak  Museum  chosen  for 
The  Egyptian  Parliament,  which  up  to  the  their  fitness  for  illustrating  style  and  the  de- 
present  year  had  been  little  more  than  a  myth,  velopment  of  workmanship  rather  than  on  ac- 
as  its  proceedings  were  never  published,  met  count  of  their  intrinsic  or  purely  historical 
this  year  in  April  with  great  pomp,  and  the  value,  and  representing  the  national  art  down 
viceregal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  contributions 
was  publisned  for  the  first  time  in  the  official  by  the  Government  and  private  persons  relat- 
paper.    The  speech  was  as  follows :  ing  to  later  periods,  the  Greek,  Arabian,  and 

I  am  happy  to  see  you  near  me  this  new  Parlia-  ^'^^^"^  ^S?*.  *^1^^^?'    ^"^^  l^'™!"^^ 

mentary  year.    The  drought,  resulting  from  the  in-  arms,  musical  mstruments,  ana  otner  objects 

sufiiciency  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile— an  unexampled  of  industry,  illustrating  the  modes  of  life  and 

insaffioiency— has  created  much  dama^  and  loss,  customs  of  the  various  tribes  recently  brought 

In  most  of  our  southern  provinces  nothing  has  been  ^^      ^^     ^ule  of  the  Khedive.    Maps  wore 

sown ;  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  have  planted  a  little  ^^.  „k^«.:«-  4.u^  r.^^^^4-  ^f  *\.^  .^w,-^*^^  ^r.«:»» 

near  the  river,  but  this  amount  is  a  mere  nothing.  ^^^  showmg  the  wctent  of  the  country  donng 

As  drought  is  an  exceptional  thing,  and  as  it  is  nooes-  the  tmies  of  the  French  expedition,  of  Me- 

sary  to  ti^e  steps  to  limit  its  evil  result  in  case  it  hemet  Ali,  and  of  Said  Pasha,  and  plans  of 

recur.  Parliament  must  examine  the  question  and  the  city  of  Cairo  in    1800,  1846,  and    1878. 

find  some  sound  solution.  Government  tha^^s  you  ^he  Egyptian  staflf  has  recently  devoted  much 
for  the  aid  m  money  given  to  the  war ;  and  although         ^    J^  k«"»"    ~T_    t:  *^~^"»'y  ««^  vv«**      «*/« 

a  part  is  still  uncollected,  the  contribution  you  voted  ca^e  to  the  construction  of  large-scale  noaps 

last  year,  together  with  the  collection  made  at  Tun-  illustrating  the  explorations  of  late  travders, 

tah,  deserves  our  thanks.    The  war  is  now  over,  which  have  been  embodied  in  a  large  mtap  of 

our  troops  will  soon  be  here,  and  we  shall  aU  rejoice  Egypt  and   its   dependencies.     It  gives  the 

in  the  presence  of  our  children  who  have  fulfilled  .^4.L^«„  k^«,»^«»«  •-  «<.a:.^.wi  v.^  n^i^n^i  rirv- 

their  duty  to  our  suzerain.    As  decided  huit  year,  an  «>uthern  boundary  as  assigned  by  Cplonel  Gor- 

account  will  be  rendered  bv  the  Army  and  Navy  J>e-  don,  shows  the  recently  annexed  province  of 

partments  of  the  money  they  received  for  war  pur-  Darifoor,  the  province  of  Kordofan,  the  coun- 

poses.    While  the  Government  must  remember  what  try  of  Harar,  the  Victoria  Lake  as  mapped  by 

Is  due  to  the  nation,  which  must  take  care  tl^  Stanley,  and  the  Albert  Lake  by  Mason;  in- 

taxes  are  withm  the  limits  of  what  is  possible,  and  ^_ r' ^^  ,.  ^  «^„„i*«  ^#   au^  ^JLi^.«44^J.  ^r 

must  see  that  the  expenses  are  carefully  watched,  so  oorporates  the  r^ults  of  the  explorations  of 

must  it  also  look  to  the  pajrment  of  its  creditors,  and  Schweinfurth,  and  marks  some  Of  the  more 

avoid  the  accusation  that  it  does  not  recognixe  their  important  routes.    The  map  is  on  a  scale  of  1 

rights.    Thus  will  each  one  be  rwipected  according  to  1,000,000,  and  covers  a  space  of  about  18 

to  his  due.     A  Special  Commission  has  been  ap-  i..,  -i  gi  A^x 

pointed  to  examine  into  all  these  questions,  and  by  ^«i".        ,  ..  ^.,     xtm    •    xu     i  j.      i^  « 

putting  into  execution  iu  decisions  we  shall  see  our       ^he  mnndations  Of  the  mle  m  the  later  laU 

state  restored,  the  taxes  levied  according  to  the  ca-  were  unusually  full,  and  caused  considerable 

parity  of  the  country,  our  Qovemment  working  well,  damage  in  Lower  Egypt. 

and  the  interest  of  the  creditors  paid  when  it  faUs        ElSOTRIO  LIGHT.     The  subject  of  deo- 

trie  lighting  has  during  the  past  year  acquired 

The  genera]  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  new  and  unusual  interest,  and  many  ingenious 

the  Suez  Oanal  Company  was  held  on  June  appliances,  designed  either  to  overcome  exist- 

11th.    The  president,  M.  de  Lesseps,  read  his  ing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practical,  results, 

report  on  the  situation  of  the  company.    The  or  to  improve  the  methods  already  employed, 

total  expenses  during  1877  amounted  to  29,-  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pnb- 

288,721  francs,  distributed  as  follows :  interest  lie. 

of  bonds,  founder^s  portions,  and  so-called  Lighting  by  electricity  is  accomplished  in 
ehargea  sociales^  11,655,568  f. ;  administrative  several  different  ways;  all  the  methods,  how- 
expenses,  1,188,009  f. ;  charges  of  the  do-  ever,  depend  on  the  principle  of  the  resistance 
main,  477,026  f. ;  transit  and  navigation  ex-  encountered  by  an  electric  current  in  passing 
penses,  1,619,896  f. ;  the  keeping  in  repair  of  through  its  circuit.  When  such  a  current  in  a 
the  canal  and  its  accessories,  2,288,888  f. ;  in-  metal  wire  or  other  conductor  meets  with  re- 
terest  of  the  consolidated  coupons,  1,700,000  f. ;  sistance  to  its  passage,  the  electricity  is  directly 
interest  of  the  share  capital,  9,967,250  f.  The  converted  into  heat.  It  is  in  fact  a  case  of  the 
revenue  amounted  to  88,975,648  f.,  distributed  transformation  of  one  species  of  energy  into 
as  follows :  produce  of  the  temporary  placing  another.  If  a  thin  wire  is  placed  in  the  dr- 
of  available  sums,  246,429  f. ;  produce  of  the  cuit  the  temperature  of  the  wire  rises  and  the 
domains,  586,278  f. ;  receipts  of  transit  and  amount  of  heat  thus  generated  is  exactly  pro- 
navigation,  82,952,509  f.  The  surplus  is  4,786,-  portional  to  the  electric  resistance  of  the  wire. 
926  f.,  and  deducting  from  it  the  statutory  re-  This  resistance  depends  among  other  things  on 
serve  of  286,846  f.,  there  remained  a  net  profit  the  nature  of  the  metal ;  those  metals  which 
of  4,500,080  f.  The  partition  of  this  net  profit  are  good  conductors,  such  as  silver,  offering 
according  to  the  statute  gives  8,195,056  f.  or  much  less  resistance  than  those  which  are 
71  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders,  that  is,  a  divi-  bad  conductors,  such  as  platinum.  If  a  chain 
dend  of  9,987  f.  per  share.  formed  of  dtemate  links  of  silver  and  plati- 

Tbe  Egyptian  Government  sent  to  the  Exhi-  num  have  an  electric  current  of  suitable  inten- 
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fitj  Bent  through  it,  the  platinum  links  will  gas.    Hence  it  was  oonditdecl  that  the  light 

glow  vividly,  while  the  links  of  silver  will  re-  did  not  proceed  from  ordinary  comhnstion. 

main  dark  and  comparatively  cool.    From  its  In  this  as  in  the  former  case  the  light  and  heat 

low  electric  conductivity,  or,  what  amounts  to  are  the  result  of  the  resistance  met  with  hy 

the  same  thing,  from  its  high  resistance,  plati-  the  electric  current  in  its  passage  through  the 

num  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  exhibiting  incan-  circuit,  the  difference  being  that  here  the  re- 

descence.  sistanoe  is  due  to  a  gap  in  the  circuit  which 

Another  condition  influencing  the  amount  the'current  is  forced  to  bridge.  The  interval 
of  resistance  is  the  size  or  thickness  of  the  between  the  charcoal  points  offers  a  great  oh- 
conductor.  Reduce  the  thickness,  and  the  re-  stacle  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  it  is 
aistance  is  immediately  increased,  with  a  cor-  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  force  necessary  to 
responding  increase  in  the  production  of  heat,  burst  across  this  interval  that  the  intense  heat 
the  latter  bein«;  also  closely  connected  with  and  light  are  due.  The  smallest  space  of  air 
the  strength  of  the  current  Hence  a  pow-  is  usually  sufficient  to  stop  the  current,  but 
erful  current  sent  through  a  small  platinum  when  the  carbon  points  are  first  brought  to- 
wire  immediately  renders  it  incandescent,  and  gether  and  then  separated  it  is  seen  that  glow- 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  ing  particles  of  carbon  are  constantly  spring- 
this  metal  for  the  production  of  the  electric  ing  across  the  gap  from  pole  to  pole.  Although 
light  Thus  far,  however,  these  have  been  this  takes  place  in  both  directions,  the  previm- 
attended  with  little  success,  for  the  reason  that  ing  course  is  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
if  the  current  driven  through  the  thin  wire  electrode.  In  fact,  the  positive  carbon  becomes 
or  strip  of  platinum  is  sufficiently  powerful  much  more  highly  heated  and  wears  away 
the  heat  rises  to  such  an  intensity  that  the  much  more  rapidly  than  does  the  negative  car- 
metal  is  fused,  melting  down  like  a  mass  of  bon.  These  solid  particles  of  incandescent 
wax  in  the  fiame  of  a  candle.  When  this  carbon  are  believed  to  form  a  sort  of  conduct- 
ooonrs  the  electric  circuit  is  of  course  imme-  ing  chain  between  the  poles,  by  the  aid  of 
diately  broken,  and  the  current  consequentiy  which  the  current  passes.  It  will  therefore  be 
interrupted.  To  avoid  such  a  result  some  con-  seen  that  this  mode  of  illumination  is,  after  all, 
ducting  substance  capable  of  becoming  incan-  like  the  other,  largely  due  to  incandescence, 
descent,  but  that  would  not  fuse  at  the  high-  In  order  to  produce  this  form  of  electric 
est  heat,  was  reouired.  Oarbon  answers  these  light  the  carbon  poles  are  first  brought  to- 
conditions,  and  has  accordingly  been  used  in  gether  and  then  separated  to  a  littie  distance, 
one  form  or  another  for  the  production  of  the  the  space  across  wnich  the  light  can  leapde- 
eleotriclighteversince  the  famous  experiments  pending  on  the  power  of  the  current.  With 
of  Davy,  made  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  In  the  battery  before  alluded  to  Davy  was  able  to 
this  mode  of  producing  the  electric  light  the  obtain  a  current  that  in  the  open  air  would 
continuity  of  the  circuit  remains  unbroken,  leap  a  space  of  four  inches  between  the  car- 
ihe  light  being  obtained  by  connecting  the  bon  points,  and  this  was  lengthened  to  seven 
conducting  wires  with  some  substance  like  inches  in  a  vacuum.  The  luminous  portion  of 
platinum  or  carbon,  so  shaped  as  to  offer  in-  the  circuit  which  forms  a  bridge  between  the 
creased  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  cur-  twosolidpolesisusually  a  litUe  bent,  and  hence 
rent,  and  by  which  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  receives  the  name  of  the  voltaic  are.  The  color 
incandescence.  and  shape  of  this  luminous  arc  depend  on  the 

But  the  various  means  of  obtaining  light  nature  of  the  poles,  but  the  light  comes  ohiefiy 
by  the  incandescence  of  a  resisting  medium  from  the  glowing  carbon  points,  while  a  pale^ 
— ^be  that  medium  a  metal  of  low  conducting  blue  flame  fills  the  intermediate  space, 
power  like  platinum,  or  a  thin  rod  of  carbon —  As  we  have  seen,  the  form  of  carbon  used  by 
are  materially  different  from  those  employed  Davy  in  his  original  experiments  was  wood- 
io  producing  what  is  specially  known  as  the  charcoal,  but  this  wasted  away  so  rapidly  that 
electric  light  This  light  was  first  obtained  by  it  was  of  no  practical  use  outside  the  laborato- 
8ir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1813,  while  experi-  ry  and  the  lecture-room.  In  fact,  the  electric 
menting  with  the  great  battery  of  the  Royal  light  amounted  to  littie  more  than  a  brilliant 
Institution  in  London.  This  battery  consisted  experiment  until  tiiu*ty  years  later,  when  Fou- 
of  2,000  zinc  and  copper  couples,  exposing  an  cault  proposed  to  substitute  for  charcoal  th» 
aggregate  surface  of  128,000  square  indies,  variety  of  carbon  which  is  deposited  in  the  in- 
Davy  found  that  when  the  current  from  this  terior  of  gas-retorts  and  is  known  as  gas-oar- 
pile  was  passed  between  two  pointed  pieces  of  bon.  This  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
wood-charcoal  attached  to  conducting  wires,  a  of  dense  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  at  the  high 
light  next  in  brillianoy  to  sunlight  was  pro-  temperature  at  which  the  distiUation  of  coal 
duced.  He  also  found  that  this  intense  light  is  carried  on.  The  gas-carbon  has  a  laminated 
was  accompanied  by  intend  heat  Many  sub-  structure,  is  very  hard  and  solid,  and  when 
stances  which  had  previously  been  rc^garded  as  sawed  into  rods  or  pencils  is  used  with  advan- 
infusible  were  melted  and  even  volatilized  when  tage  in  producing  the  electric  light,  since  it  is 
placed  in  the  luminous  focus.  Like  effects  vastiy  more  durable  than  the  softer  forms  of 
were  produced  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air  or  carbon,  such  as  wood-oharooaL  But  gas-carbon 
in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  carbonic-acid  also  has  its  disadvantages,  being  rarely  pure  or 
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of  uniform  texture— oonditioos  that  prodaee  ft  yentions,  some  of  them  simple  and  others  ez- 

flactaating  and  unsteady  light  and  the  forma-  ceedingly  complex,  have  heen  offered  for  the 

tion  of  sparks ;  the  pencils  are  also  liable  to  purpose  and  used  with  varying  degrees  of  sno- 

split,  and  portions  become  detached  under  the  cess.  The  later  devices  show  a  marked  tendency 

action  of  the  high  heat  to  which  they  are  sub-  toward  greater  simplicity  of  structure  and  a 

jected.  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency.    The  ap- 

To  obtain  perfectly  homogeneous  carbons  va-  paratus  for  carrying  the  carbons,  combined  with 
rious  artificial  processes  have  been  suggested,  the  mechanism  required  for  their  continued  ad> 
among  which  two,  both  of  them  French  inven-  justment,  is  called  the  electric  lamp.  It  is  usu- 
tions,  have  yielded  very  fair  results.  In  one  of  ally  so  arranged  that  the  carbons  are  held  in  a 
these  processes  devised  by  M.  Oarr6,  a  composi-  vertical  position,  and  by  means  of  the  regulators 
tion  consisting  of  powdered  coke,  calcined  lamp-  the  light  is  kept  at  a  nearly  uniform  level.  One 
black,  and  a  sirup  made  of  twelve  parts  gum  of  the  earliest  forms  of  such  a  lamp  is  shown  in 
and  thirty  of  cane-sugar,  is  employed.  This  Fig.  1.  It  was  invented  by  M.  Foucault,  and  af- 
mixtnre  is  thoroughly  ground  together,  water  fords  a  fair  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  mech* 
added  to  form  a  paste  of  the  desired  consist-  an  ism  employed  in  the  electric  lamp  to  regulate 
ency,  and  the  mass  then  pressed  through  a  die-  the  movements  of  the  carbons.  In  this  apparatus 
plate  by  which  the  proper  form  is  given  to  the  there  are  two  systems  of  automatic  wheel- work, 
carbons.  These  are  afterward  packed  in  cm-  one  for  bringing  thecarbon  points  together  when 
cibles  and  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  for  it  is  wished  to  start  the  light,  and  the  other  for 
several  hours,  then  removed  and  soaked  in  a  separating  and  maintaining  them  in  the  proper 
boiling  sirup  to  fill  up  the  pores,  and  after  relation  for  the  continuation  of  the  light, 
draining  subjected  to  anothw  baking.  These  h'  is  a  barrel  driven  by  a  spring  inclosed 
operations  are  repeated  with  various  modifica-  within  it,  and  driving  several  intermediate 
tions  until  the  carbons  have  acquired  the  neces-  wheels,  which  transmit  its  motion  to  fly  9.  L  is 
sary  hardness  and  solidity.  In  use  they  are  the  second  barrel,  driven  by  a  stronger  spring, 
said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  re-  and  driving  in  like  manner  the  fly  c^.  The  racks 
tort  carbons ;  but  they  have  their  defects  which  carry  the  carbons  work  with  toothed 
nevertheless,  the  most  serious  of  which  are  wheels  attached  to  the  barrel  L',  the  wheel  for 
a  rapid  wasting  away,  and  considerable  ir-  the^  positive  carbon  having  double  the  diame- 
regularity  of  luminous  effect.  The  carbons  ter  of  the  other,  the  same  as  in  the  Duboscq 
that  so  far  have  given  most  satisfaction  are  lamp.  The  current  enters  at  the  binding  screw 
made  after  a  process  invented  by  M.  Gau-  0,  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  traverses  the 
doin.  The  first  step  in  this  process  has  for  its  coil  of  the  electro-magnet  £,  and  passes  through 
object  the  production  of  a  pure  form  of  carbon  the  wheel-work  to  the  rack  D,  which  carries 
which  the  mventor  obtains  by  the  decomposi-  the  positive  carbon.  From  the  positive  carbon 
tion  in  closed  vessels  of  the  dried  pitches,  fats,  it  passes  through  the  voltaic  arc  to  the  negative 
tars,  resins,  bitumens,  essences,  oils,  and  other  carbon,  and  thence,  through  the  support  H,  to 
organic  matter.  The  carbon  thus  derived  is  the  binding  screw  connected  with  the  negative 
pmverized  as  finely  as  possible,  and  then  ag-  pole  of  the  battery.  When  the  armature  F 
glomerated  either  c&one  or  with  a  certain  quan-  aescends  toward  the  magnet,  the  other  arm  of 
tity  of  lampblack  by  means  of  the  carbides  of  the  lever  F  P  is  ridsed,  and  this  movement  is 
hydrogen  obtained  as  secondary  products.  The  resisted  by  the  spiral  spring  R,  which,  however, 
material  is  then  molded  under  heavy  pres-  is  not  attached  to  the  lever  in  question,  but  to 
sure  into  the  form  required  far  use.  These  the  end  of  another  lever,  pressing  on  its  upper 
carbons  are  consumed  more  rapidly  than  the  side  and  movable  about  the  point  X.  The  low- 
retort  carbons,  but  less  so  than  those  produced  er  side  of  this  lever  is  curved,  so  that  its  point 
by  the  Oarr6  process,  and  in  all  other  impor-  of  contact  with  the  first  lever  changes,  giving 
tant  respects,  such  as  the  power,  brilliancy,  the  spring  greater  or  less  leverage,  according 
and  steadiness  of  the  light,  absence  of  sparks,  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  In  virtue  of 
tenacity  and  even  consamption  of  the  pencils,  this  arrangement,  the  armature,  instead  of  be- 
they  leave  little  to  be  desired.  ing  placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  positions, 

As  the  carbons,  whatever  their  make  or  how-  as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  apparatus,  has  its 
ever  well  they  are  protected,  slowly  waste  away  position  accurately  regulated,  according  to  the 
when  the  light  is  in  operation,  it  becomes  ne-  strength  of  the  current.  The  anchor  T  t  is 
cessary  to  move  them  together  at  a  rate  pro-  rigidly  connected  with  the  lever  F  P,  and  fol- 
portioned  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  lows  its  oscillations.  If  the  current  becomes 
consumed.  If  the  light  is  to  be  continuous,  the  too  weak,  the  head  t  moves  to  the  riffht,  stops 
distance  between  the  carbon  points  must  be  the  fly  o'  and  releases  o,  which  accordingly  re- 
kept  constant ;  and,  as  the  positive  carbon  is  volves,  and  the  carbons  are  moved  forward.  If 
destroyed  much  faster  than  the  negative  car-  the  current  becomes  too  strong,  o  is  stopped,  & 
bon,  provision  must  be  made  for  a  correspond-  is  released,  and  the  carbons  are  drawn  back, 
ing  increase  in  its  velocity.  To  maintain  this  When  the  anchor  T  ^  is  exactly  vertical,  both 
adjustment  of  the  carbon  points  has  always  flies  are  arrested,  and  the  carbons  remain  sta- 
been  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tionary.  The  curvature  of  the  lever  on  which 
electric  illumination,  and  a  large  number  of  in-  the  spring  acts  being  very  slighti  the  osdlhi* 
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tioDS  of  the  armature  and  anchor  are  nnaQ,  and 
very  Flight  changes  in  the  strength  of  tlie  cur- 
rent and  briUioncf  of  the  light  are  immediately 
corrected. 

The  Serrin  lamp  (Fig.  2)  ia  a  farorite  thongh 
complicated  device,  that  has  been  used  in  both 
France  and  England  where  only  a  single  light 
ia  reqaired ;  and  latel;  some  ingenious  improre- 
ments  hare  been  added  to  it  hj  H.  Lontin.  Id 
it  the  oarboDS  are  held  vertic^lj  one  orer  the 
other.    The  upper  carbon  ia  made  to  travel  b^ 


neaaa  of  a  rock  and  pinion  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  its  holder  and  driven  hj  a  spring  which 
isnnderthe  control  of  on  electro-magnet,  in  the 
base  of  the  lamp.  According  to  the  force  ot 
the  current  paasing  into  it  from  the  main  onr- 
reot,  thia  electro-magnet  attracts  or  releasee 
an  armatare,  and  the  effect  of  this  oscillating 
movement  is  to  oaose  the  lower  oarbon-holder 
to  rise  or  fall,  with  the  irregnlaritiea  in  the 
atrength  of  the  main  carrent,  wliioh  ia  itecU 
prodooing  the  voltaic  arc.    The  sepamUon  of 


the  carbon  points  to  snit  an;  required  length 
of  aro  is  effected  by  rainng  or  depressing  the 
Dpper  carbon- holder,  bymeaoaof  a  screw  placed 
at  the  top  of  its  upright,  where  the  horizontal 
arm  is  hinged. 

A  novel  form  of  lamp  of  more  recent  inven- 
tion, and  possessing  certain  decided  advantages, 
has  been  devised  bj  a  Russioa  engineer  named 
Rapiefi*,  and  is  now  in  use  in  the  office  of  the 
"  London  Times."  In  this  apparatns  (Fig.  3) 
each  carbon  is  as  it  were  split  lengthwise,  and 
the  halves  placed  relatively  to  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  V.  approaching  each  other  only 
at  the  point  of  ill  n  mi  nation.  In  proportion  aa 
the  carbons  are  consumed,  they  ore  caused  by 
an  ingeniona  arrangement  of  cords  and  pnl- 
ley*  to  approach  each  other;   and  thna  the 


Fu.  1.  Pia.  a. 

voltaic  arc  ia  always  produced  tbrongh  a  con- 
stant distance. 

Witli  rods  measuring  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  aboot  six  millimetres  in  diameter,  a  light 
may  be  unintermptediy  maintained  for  nine  or 
ten  hours.  In  this  apparatus  the  current  does 
not  pass  throngh  the  entire  length  of  tbe  car- 
bon pencils,  but  enters  by  meaus  of  curved 
metaUio  arms  at  points  within  two  incbes  of 
the  luminous  focus;  hence  the  resistance  of- 
fered to  the  current  is  kept  constant,  whatever 
may  be  the  length  of  the  carbons.  Thia  ae- 
cnres  a  uniformity  of  illumination  that  can  not 
be  obtained  in  lamps  where  the  carrent  has  to 
pass  throngh  the  entire  length  of  the  carbon 
pencil,  for  as  this  shortens  the  resistance  de- 
creases ;  hence  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and 
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therefore  of  the  light,  rises  in  proportion  as  the 
oarboDB  are  ooQsnmed.  In  the  ingenioaB  Iuh^h 
ot  M.  LoDtin  the  resistsnoe  is  also  oonstaat,  ir- 
respective  of  the  length  of  the  carbon  rode. 

In  another  of  M.  RapiefC's  lamps  the  two 
purs  of  carbon  rods  are  placed  not  one  above 
the  other,  bat  side  by  side.  The  arc  is  pro- 
daoed  at  the  janotion  of  the  fonr  points,  and 
the  effect  is  oonsiderabl;  inoressed  bj  the  pres- 
ence of  a  cylinder  of  lirne,  which  ia  placed 
above  the  light,  and  contributea  by  its  iooan- 
deacence  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

In  the  various  forms  of  electric  lamp  thns  far 
described,  and  in  manj  others  which  there  is 
not  space  here  to  mention,  the  carbon  pencils 
are  separated  to  a  certain  distance,  and  across 
this  the  voltaic  arc  b  prodnced.  A  form  of 
lamp  has,  however,  been  lately  invented  by 
Mr.  Richard  Werdermann  in  which  the  light  is 
prodaoed  while  the  carbons  are  in  direct  con- 
taet.  The  lamp  (Fig.  4)  is  therefore  rednced 
to  extreme  simplicity  of  oonatrnotion. 


three  millimetres  in  diameter.    It  is  held  by 

means  of  a  spring  collar  in  a  metallic  tabe  In 
which  it  slides  vertically  np  and  down.  A 
cord  connects  the  claspD  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rod,  and  the  balance  W,  by  wbi(;h  the  rod  is 
held  in  contact  with  the  disk.  On  the  passage 
of  the  current  a  very  small  electric  are  is  pro- 
dnced, but  it  is  remarkable  for  steadiness  and 
for  pnrity  of  color,  Ronnd  the  opper  part  of 
the  disk  is  a  metallic  band  A,  to  which  the 
circuit  wire  is  attached,  and  the  cnrrent  is  thns 
passed  on  to  the  next  lamp.  With  this  lamp 
the  electric  light  may  be  obtained  from  an 
electro-motor  of  very  low  power.  With  a 
small  Gramme  machine  driven  by  a  two-horse- 
power engine,  and  yieldinK  an  electro- motive 
force  eqaivalent  to  only  aooat  four  Daniell's 
cells,  ten  of  theee  electric  lamps  were  placed 
in  circuit  at  onoe.  The  light,  even  with  large 
lamps  of  three  hundred  candle-power,  is  of  so 
soft  a  character  that  it  appears  anneoesaary  to 
protect  it  with  globes  of  opal  glass. 

A  lamp,  not  altogether  unlike  Ward ennann'a 
tn  principle  has  been  constracted  byM.  Rey- 
nier.  In  this  arrangement  a  carbon  pencil 
pressea  directly  against  the  edge  of  a  oiron- 
lar  disk  of  carbon  which  revolves  tn  a  ver- 
tical plane.  Tlie  pencil  forms  the  positive  elec- 
trode, and  the  current  enters  not  far  from  the 
pointed  extremity  in  contact  with  the  disk. 
As  the  carbon  borns  away  it  is  urged  forward  ' 
by  a  simple  mechanism,  and  thus  contact  is 
never  broken.  The  residnnm,  or  ash,  left  by 
the  combosUon  of  the  positive  carbon  te  ooa- 
tinnonsly  removed  by  toe  rotatioD  of  the  neg- 
ative disk.  It  is  stated  that  this  lamp  ^ves  a 
clear  light  with  only  a  small  electro-motive 
foroe,  and  that  several  lamps  may  be  operated 
by  the  same  oarrent. 

A  Dovel  form  of  electric  lamp  haa  been  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  of  Ansonia,  Gonnecti- 
oot,  which  realizes  still  ^eater  simplicity  in  its 
constmoUon.    Ita  peculiarity  (Fig.  S)  ilea  maia* 


In  the  ordinary  arrangement  in  which  the 
two  pencils  are  of  equal  sectional  area,  the  end 
of  the  positive  oarbon  is  worn  into  a  crater- 
like shape,  and  from  this  pole  the  greater  part 
of  the  light  is  emitted;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
negative  carbon  is  formed  into  a  cone,  and 
becomes  but  sligbtly  luminous.  Werdermann 
found  that,  by  increasing  the  sectional  area  of 
the  negative  electrode,  Its  consumption  is  di- 
minished, and  if  it  be  sufficiently  large  it  suffers 
no  appreciable  loss  during  the  passage  of  the 
current.  He  therefore  uses  in  his  lamp  two 
carbons  which  are  extremely  unlike  each  oth- 
er both  in  size  and  shape.  The  negative  car- 
bon 0,  supported  by  the  bracket  B,  is  a  disk, 
flat  on  one  side  and  carved  on  the  other,  its 
shape  beint;  not  unlike  that  of  a  bun.  The  di- 
ameter of  this  disk  is  about  two  inches  and  its 
thickness  one  inch.  Tbe  corved  surface  of  the 
disk  is  directed  downward,  and  against  this 
anrface  the  positive  carbon  e  is  pressed.  This 
carbon  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  pointed  pencil 


ly  in  the  shape  of  the  carbons,  which,  instead  ot 
being  either  pencils  or  circniar  disks  aa  in  oth- 
er lamps,  take  the  form  of  rectangular  slabs  A 
and  B,  each  about  nine  inches  in  length  and 
three  inches  in  breadth.  The  tliiokness  varies 
in  the  two  electrodes,  the  positive  carbon  B 
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wliioh  IB  placed  above  being  about  half  an  inoh  theireitreiDitlesounBtanOj'oppaMteeacbotbar- 
1d  thickness,  while  the  negative  carbon  A,  This  waa  first  sought  to  he  acoomplisbed  bj 
tdoeed  below,  is  onl;-  abont  a  qnsrter  of  aii  making  the  rapid);  baming  oarbon  propor- 
inoh  thick.  These  two  slabs  of  oarhon  are  id  tionall;  thick.  If  the  Motional  area  of  the 
contact  oalj  along  one  edge.  As  soon  as  the  positiTe  carbon  were  twice  that  of  the  nqa- 
electrio  oarrent  passes  through  tbem,  it  brings 
Into  play  an  electro-magnet,  which  lifts  the 
positive  carboti  abont  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
away  from  the  negative  carbon  below,  which 
is  fixed.  Across  the  gap  thas  made  the  voltaic 
arc  ia  established,  the  light  being  produced  at 
the  point  of  least  resistance  between  the  oar- 
boDS.  At  the  luminous  focas  the  space  between 
the  ptatea  gradaall;  widens  in  consequence  of 
the  oombastion  of  the  carbons,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  reastance  at  that  spot.  Atimeis 
■ODD  reached  when  the  onrrent  ia  nnable  to 
overcome  this  resistance,  and  it  then  establish- 
es itself  at  an  adjacent  point  whiali  offers  less 
resistance.  In  this  way  the  light  slowlj  trav- 
els ftom  end  to  end  along  the  edges  of  the  car- 
boos;  bat  when  it  reaches  the  eztremit,v  it 
makes  a  turn  and  slowly  marches  from  puiot 
to  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  dii>- 
tance  between  the  two  edges  is  kept  conatant 
by  appropriate  mechanism,  and  the  light  is  thus 
maintained  of  nniform  iatennty.  It  is  stated 
that  with  this  arrangement  the  light  can  be 
kept  going  for  one  hundred  honrs  without  re- 
quiring a  change  of  carbona. 

Another  form  of  lamp,  invented  by  M.  Jab- 
lochkotr,  a  Russian  officer,  in  1876,  and  now 
eitenaively  used  in  Paris  and  LoDdoo,  dis- 
penses entirely  with  a  regulator ;  indeed,  its  ex- 
treme simplicitj  of  construction,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  burns,  have  gained  for  it  tbe 
name  of  the  electric  candle.  Fig.  6  shows  a 
aingle  one  of  these  oandlea,  which  consists  of 
two  pencils  of  carbon,  each  socketed  in  a  brass 
tube,  one  of  which  tubes  is  connected  with  the 
positive  and  the  other  with  the  negative  pole  of 
the  electric  machine.  Between  ue  two  ojlin- 
dricol  rods  of  carbon  is  interposed  a  layer  of 
Insulating  material  which  keeps  tiiem  electri- 
cally separate  while  mechanically  nntted.  At 
first  the  inventor  used  for  this  pnrpose  a  com- 
position containing  kaolin  or  China  clay,  hot 
this  was  afterward  displaced  by  common  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  and  lately  Ur.  Wilde  bas  shown 
that  the  insulating  material  may  be  wholly 
dispensed  with,  as  he  obtains  tbe  light  by  sim- 
ply mounting  the  two  rods  side  by  side,  the 
carbons  being  merely  coated  with  hydrate  of 
lime.  A  small  bridge  of  oarbon  at  the  npper 
extremity  of  the  rods  serves  temporarily  to 
connect  them  with  each  other  and  offers  a 

posaage  for  the  electric  current  from  pole  to  p,,.  «._„b,.«„o„.,  Ei«tb-o  c^stl.  (.ct«i  sto). 
pole;  and  when  once  this  passage  has  been  es-  _c  c.furbon  poinu  orni-coke;  till,  insniitlog 
Ublished  the  arc  is  afterward  self-maintained.         •nb«Unee :  T  T,  tobei  lidlding  ilie  cari«,n  point.:  £. 

If   the   two   carbons  were  consumed  at  an         copper  win*  conTejhig  tf a  electric  cumnt. 
equal  rate,  the  distance  between  them  would 

be  kept  nniform,  that  is,  they  wonld  bum  down  tive,  it  might  be  supposed  that  tbe  ends  of  the 
evenly  together.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  rods  wonld  be  kept  constantly  at  the  same 
podtive  carbon  ia  coosumed  twice  as  rapidly  level.  This  was  tried,  but  proved  far  from 
as  the  negative  oarbon.  It  is  therefore  neces-  satiafaetory,  though  it  greatly  improved  the 
ttiTj  to  resort  to  some  device  that  will  keep  light.  Tbe  difficulty  was  subsequently  over 
Tou  iviH.— le    A 
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oome  by  sending  the  electric  onrrent  altaniAtelj'  hj  the  opal  globea  wbioh  are  reqnired  to  soft- 
throDgh  the  two  oarbon  rods,  so  that  the  pole  en  and  diffose  the  light  Each  Jablochkoff 
which  at  one  moment  is  positive  becomes  the  oaodl«  reprasentiiig  one  horse-pover  is  said  to 
next  moment  negative.  The  carbons  are  thas  have  the  pbotometrio  value  of  TOO  atandard 
kept  of  Dniform  length,  their  upper  eitremi-  oanilles,  but  the  globe  redaees  ila  effective 
tJwi  are  ainaje  opposite  each  otLer,  and  the  lighting  power  to  something  like  800  candles. 
light  becomes  remarkably  steady.  InTontious  designed  for  the  prodnctiou  of 
The  candles  are  inclosed  inaglobe  of  opaline  the  electric  light  by  iucandesoence  are  less  no- 
glass,  which  subdnea  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  merous  than  those  belonging  to  the  class  jast 
the  electric  arc,  nnd  converts  it  into  a  pnra,  soft  described,  but  this  mode  of  lighting  has  never- 
light,  though  at  tho  expense  of  about  one  half  tbeless  received  mnoh  attention,  and  nuiy  yet 
the  Uluminating  power  of  the  naked  candle,  become  a  rival  of  the  electric  arc.  As  we 
Each  globe  contains  four  candles,  only  one  of  have  seen,  the  light  is  obtained  by  interposing 
which  is  lighted  at  a  time.  As  each  candle  in  the  circuit  some  substance  that  offers  in- 
bums  about  an  bonr  and  a  half,  the  four  aa-  creasedresistance  to  the  passage  of  the  currenL 
swer  for  an  entire  evening.  As  soon  as  one  Among  the  materials  used  for  this  purpose 
candle  is  horned  down,  the  cirrent  is  switched  are  platiitum,  iridiom,  kaolin,  and  carbon,  each 
by  an  automatic  commutator  to  the  next,  and 

Each  candle  in  the  lantern  is  mounted  in  a 
brass  tube  securely  held  upright  in  a  pair  of 
jaws,  and  is  connected  with  the  electric  motor 
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the  globe  with  its  foar  candles,  the  switch, 
and  the  Gramme  dynamo-electric  maohlnes 
from  which  the  electric  current  is  obtuned. 

With  reference  to  the  motive  power  con- 
sumed in  producing  the  Jablocbkoff  light,  it  is 
stated  that  each  separate  hght  requires  for  its 

frodnction  one  horse-power  of  an  engine.    In 
aris  sixteen  candles  are  served  by  a  single  Fm.a. 

Gramme  machine,  which  thos  absorbs  a  mo- 

tive.force  of  about  sixteen  horse-power.  For  having  its  peontiar  advantages,  though  oar- 
this  expenditure  of  power  a  very  brilliant  light  bon  has  thos  far  been  found  most  generally 
is  obtained;  but  mnoh  of  its  intensity  is  lost    snitable.    The  earlieat  form  of  lamp  deigned 
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for  thy  mode  of  IlKbtiDg  was  Invented  by  Mr.  with  pnre  nltrt^D,  and  the  cnunblinc  of  tlie 
E.  A.Eiag,  of  LaDdc>ii,in  184S,  Initanarrow  carbon  due  to  sadden  heating  when  £e  lamp 
strip  of  pUti nam- leaf  was  held  verticnll;  be-  is  lighted  is  provided  against  b;  the  use  of  a 
tween  snitable  condnctoru  aod  rendered  Inini-  awitoh  bo  contrived  that  it  is  imposiible  to 
noaa  b?  a  proper!;  regnkted  enrrent ;  the  turn  the  current  on  or  off  abruptlj. 
whole  arrangement  being  protect«d  bj  a  glass  Ho  mnch  for  the  tamps ;  now  for  the  machines 
globe  which  acreened  the  incandeaoent  metal  whioh  suppi;  the  power  to  ran  them.  Little 
from  oarrenta  of  air.  Fonr  jears  later  Petrie  progress  toward  the  extension  of  electric  light- 
invented  a  lamp  in  which  iridium  in  the  form  ing  conid  be  made  as  long  aa  the  voltaio  battery 
of  small  rods  h-hb  nsed  in  the  place  of  plati-  was  the  only  source  of  electricity,  the  cost  of 
num ;  and  it  is  rnmored  that  Mr.  Edison  gets  generating  it  by  tbis  means  being  very  greaL 
his  ligbt  by  the  incandescence  of  an  alloy  of  Bnt  after  Farad  ay 'a  diacovery  of  magneto-eleo- 
platinom  and  iridtom.  trioity  in  1881,  machines  were  constructed  for 

In  1873  M.  Lodyguine,  a  Russian  physicist,    the  production  of  electricity  by  the  rotation  of 
ag«n  called  attention  to  the  snlfject  by  the  in-    an  induction  coil  in  fhint  of  the  poles  of  a 
vention  of  a  lamp  in  which  the  light  was  pro-    magnet    Here  the  mechanical  force  expended 
dnced  by  the  incandescence  of  carbon.     The    in  the  rotation  of  the  coil  or  armature,  as  it  is 
rod  of  carbon  throngh  which  the  enrrent  paa-t-    called,  is  transformed  into  electricit?,  while  in 
es  ia  out  thin  in  one  portion  of  its  length,  and,     the  battery  it  is  chemical  force  that  gives  rise 
as  the  electric  resistance  la  therefore  greater    to  the  electric  enei^y.     Uaohinea  in  which 
here  than  etsewliere,  it  ia  tbis  part  alone  thut    permanent  magnets  are  tbns  nsed  are  gener- 
becomes  incandescent.    In  order  to  avoid  the    ally  known  as  magneto-electrio  machines,  and 
wasteof  oxidation,  the  rod  is  inclosed  in  a  her-    among  those  first  employed   the  devices  of 
metically  aesled  glass  chamber  from  which  the    Piiii,Clarke,and8aitonwerelongconEpicnouB. 
ftir  baa  been  exhausted ;  but  even  in  a  vacoam    Bot  perhaps  the  best  known  apparatus  of  thia 
the  carbon  ia  slowly  destroyed,  and  the  pencil    class,  and  tbe  one  still  nsed  to  some  extent  for 
in  Lodyguioe'a  lamp  was  soon  burned  out-    To    liKhthonse  pnrpoaes  abroad,  ia  the  "Alliance 
overcome  this  difficulty,  a  lamp  rimilar  in  prin-    Machine,"  invented  by  Nollet  and  Van  Mal- 
ciple  bnt  of  more  ingenious  construction  was    deren,  of  Brussels.    This  machine  (Fig.  9)  has 
pateobed  in  1876,  by  M.  Kohn,  of  St.  Peters-    eignt  rows  of  compound  horseshoe  magneta 
burg,  in  which  several  oarlmn  rods  are  placed    fixed  symmetrically  round  a  oast-iron  frame, 
■ide  by  side  in  such  a  relation  that  as  soon  as    They  are  so  arranged  that  opposite  polea  al- 
one is  uaed  np  another  is  antomaticnlly  brought    ways  succeed  each  other,  both  ii)  each  row  and 
into  the  circait.    In  this  way  tbe  light  may  be    in  each  oiroolftT  set.    There  are  seven  pf  tbeae 
maintained   without    in- 
terruption   for     several 
hours;  and  this  lamp  has 
been  nsed  for  tbe  illu- 
mination of  warehouses 
and  other  large  bulldEnga 
with  very  good  results. 

The  Sawyer- Han  lamp, 
which  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  this 
country,  also  employs  car- 
bon for  the  production  of 
the  light.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

The  light -giving  nr- 
rangetnent  is  separnted 
from  the  lower  part  of  (ho 
lunpbythreediapbragnis 
which  cnt  oS  downward 
heat  radiation.  The  cop- 
per standards  below  are 
so  shaped  as  to  present 

ft  great  radiating  surface,  .  Pjb  g_ 

whereby  the  conduction 
of  heat  downward  to  tbe 

mechanism  et  the  hose  is  wholly  prevented,  circular  aeta,  with  six  intervening  spaces.  Bii 
The  electric  current  enters  from  ijolow,  fol-  bronze  wheels,  mounted  on  one  central  axis, 
lows  the  metallic  conductor  to  the  burner,  and  revolve  in  theae  intervals,  the  axis  being  driven 
thence  downward  on  the  other  side  to  the  re-  by  st«ain-power  transmitted  by  a  pnlley  and 
tarn  circuit.  The  light-producing  portion  is  belt  The  speed  of  rotation  ia  nsually  about 
completely  insulated,  and  also  sealed  at  the  S60  revolutiona  of  the  axis  per  minnte.  Each 
base  gas-tight     The  gloss  vessel  is  charged    of  the  nx  bronze  wheels  carriea  at  its  cir- 
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oamfarenoe   eiiteen  ooils,   oorreapotiding  to  these  macUneB.    When  u  electro-magnet  has 
the  nomber  of  poles  in  each  oiroalar  leL    The  once  been  magnetized  it  permanently  retains  a 
core  of  each  coll  is  a  cleft  tabe  of  soft  iron,  email  amonnt  of  magnetiam,  and  it  was  diacov- 
th is  form  having  been  found  pecnliarlj  favor-  ered  olmoatBimnltaneoualjbySienienB,  Wheat- 
able  to  rapid  demagnetization.    Each  core  haa  stone,  and  Varley,  that  if  a  ooil  be  oaosed  to 
its  magnetism  reversed  sixteen  times  in  each  rotate  in  &ontof  an  electro-magnettheresidnal 
revolution,  by  the  inflneooe  of  the  sixteen  sue-  magnetism  will  induce  aoorrent  in  the  revolving 
oesaive  pairs  of  poles  between  which  itpaases;  armature.    The  oarreot  thus  produced  is  then 
■nd  the  same  numtwr  of  ourrents,  in  alternate-  used  to  increase  the  magnetism  of  the  electro- 
]]r  opposite  direotiona,  are  generated  in  the  magnet  bj  being  aant  throagli  the  wire  that 
ooils.    The  coils  can  be  oonnected  in  diflerent  surronnda  it.     The  strengthened  magnet  in- 
ways,  according  aa  great  electro-m olive  force  sCantlj  reacts  apon  the  coil  which  feeda  it, 
or  small  resistance  is  required.    The  posiiive  producing  a  current  of  greater  strength.    This 
eods  are  connected  with  the  axis  of  the  ma-  current  again  passes  rouud  (lie  magnet,  which 
chine,  whioh  thus  servea  aa  the  positive  elec-  immediatelj  brings  its  increased  power  to  bear 
trode ;  and  a  concentric  cylinder,  wall  insulated  upon  the  coil.    And  thus  there  is  a  conlinned 
from  it,  is  employed  as  the  negative  electrode,  action  and  reaction  between  the  magnet  and 
This  machine  is  large  and  cnmbrons,  being  five  the  annature  until  nltimately  very  powerfnl 
feet  three  inches  long,  fonr  feet  four  inches  currenta  are  obtained.     The  machines  con- 
wide,  and  6ve  feet  high  ;  it  weighs  about  two  strncted  on  this  principle  of  mutual  roenforoe- 
uma.    Its  illuminating  power,  when  driven  at  ment  are  called  dynamo-electric  machines, 
a  speed  of  from  860  to  400  revolutions  per         Numerous  machines  of  this  type  have  eiuoe 
minute  by  a  steam-engine,  with  an  ezpenditnre  been  invented  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
of  somewhat  over  three  indicated  horse-power,  andinsomeof  their  various  forms  they  ore  now 
Is  about  that  of  2,600  standard  sperm  candles  generally  employed  to  provide  the  electricity 
per  hour.  required  for  the  electric  light.     The  Qromme 
In  IBS?  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  de-  machine,  a  French  invention,  and  the  Bmah 
vised  a  form  of  armature  that  was  a  great  im-  machine,  invented   in   this  country,   may   be 
provement  on  anything  previously  used,  and  taken  as  fair  examples  of  the  class,  though  fbr 
that  has  been  introduced  into  effectiveness  they  rauk  considerably  above  the 
several  different  machines.     In-  average.     The  descriptions  appended  are  token 
stead  of  employing  coila  wonnd  from  "  Appletons'  Cyclopcedia  of  Applied  He- 
trauBversely  round  cores  of  iron,  chanics,"  where  those  interested  will  find  the 
Siemens,   after  giving  a  bar  of  whole  subject  very  fully  and  clearly  treated  : 
iron   the   proper   shape,   wound        Whenab.rm.gneti.  introduced  intc  a  ooU  of  ie- 
his  wire  longitudinally  round  it  auluedwire,  atemporsry  auirentofeleDtricity  isset 
and    obtained    thereby    greatly  up  in  the  wira,  lasting  only  orer  tha  period  during 
augmented  effects  between  suit-  which  tbe  bar  U  being  mtrodnoed.    On  withdrnwing 

ably  placed  magnetic  poles.  This  '^t±%\y^'^'''^"^-rT°V'^Tttt^l7}!^r' 

..  f  *^    *  ^  .  ■     ,  Wflian  UowH  in  Qppoaite  dLreotion  to  the  former  cur- 

style   of  armature  is  shown  in  „□(.    Iftho  magnet,  instoBd  of  being  inwrted  and 

FlC^  10.  tliDD  withdrawn,  be  camed  enlitflly  tliroagh  the  ooil, 

With   8Dch    an  armature  Mr.  itobTiouBlyiDltspassaKecomeBappositeasaooeuion 

Wilde,  of  Manchester,  coustrnct-  ?f  "pi'»UorturnRof  wiro     A>itai>e««o,it  prodooei 

Ad  II  msKhinn  in    IHRA  hv  which  '"E»o'i  apiral  «  current,  and  these  current*  willidl  be 

ea  a  macmne  m   lOtttt  oy  wnicn  j„  ^^^^  ^^^^^  direolion  nntjl  the  middle  point  or  nen- 

he  was  able  to  obtain  currents  tral  aii«  of  the  magnet  is  reeched.    After  that  a  onr- 

Of    greatly    increased    intensity,  rem  in  reverse  direction  ie  caused.     Hence  during 

Starting  from  a  small  machine,  he  the  pasaage  ofthe  magnet  there  is  produced,  flret  • 

employed  ite  current  to  excite  an  '''™°*i  ^"^  '''«'' '  re'ersod  ourruat. 
electro-magnet  of  peculiar  shape, 

between  whose  poles  rotated  a  Sfl/*  I '~V  "^ I I 

Siemens    armature  ;    from    Uiia  j^  ^j * ^p ;;; ^ 

currenta  w«re  obtained  vastly 
stronger  than  those  generated 
by  the  smaller  machine.  These 
were  conducted  ronnd  a  second 
electro-magnet  of  great  size,  be- 
tween the  poles  of  which  rotated 

another    Siemens    armature    of  s'oh  mnirnot  neparately.    If  in  Fijr.  ii  the  ooil  be 

corresponding    dimensions,   and  made  to  move  over  these  bare,  we  shall  find  that  io 

no.m  with  currents  drawn  from  tliis  f^^  A  to'^Twe  ahall''hav"a''p"i^ve'"o"'rrent7  in 

effects  were  obtained,  as  regards  the  aecondquarler,  from  M  to  B,  a  negative  ourwnt; 

both  heat  and  light,  far  surpassing  anything  ngain,  a  negative  current  from  B  toll';  and,  flnallT, 

previously  known.  apositiva  current  from  K'to  A.    It  must  alio  be 

Bythesubstitutionoteleotro-magnetsforor-  "'f^'r   "  ^^ ."h'^l^T'^^l^th  l^T"^  'I'.w 

,.*'  11    .  .  °.  ..  stead  of  paasiniz  thecoil  over  the  mainietai  the  latter 

dinnry  or  so-oalled  permanent  magnets,  another  „,^  „g^g  in  circular  form,  aa  ehSwo  io  Fig.  12. 

great  advonee  was  mode  in  the  oonstrnction  of  and  oaoeed  to  pass  through  the  ooiL    In  □rdarTbom- 
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r,  to  ivoid  tba  meohuiial  oomplioationii  incident    icToWed  within  the 

ippkrUUB  Tor  iccompliihiD|[  tliia,  M.  Orunme  (]«-     ia  oo  tbi*  Uviulalic 

3(f  Ihe  nppatatui  ouLJin<id  Ln  Fig.  IS.    Ttiis  ia  a    maohiaa  dapoudi  to 

manent  iioraeshoe  majfnet,  betwaen  ibe  poles  ol"     our  ■lartiDg-poinl,  i1 

ioti,N  B,  is  placed  alius  of  auft  i  run,  around  wLich  msj  be  Bummad  up  in  .ui^iavi  iu»,  -u^.s  iu.udibuvi 
the  miifiiet  maj  be  regarded  aa  alteniaEely  entering 
and  beinfc  witlidrawQ  tVom  the  coil,  Ln  the  Ununme 


27? 

vhich  vaa  held  at  reit.    It 
polatit;  tbac  the  Qrunma 


luaobine  the  magnet  ie  to  ell  ic 
ing  entirely  throunh  tli 


14.    It  ia  oompoMd  of  a  group  of  aoft-iron  wirea,  A 


U  wonnd  a  ooil  of  inanlatad  aire.  This  ring  ii  not 
a  permanent  magnet,  but  when  placed  in  the  poaition 
■nown  become!  eo  by  induction  I'rom  tbe  permanent 
fnagnet.     Tlie  " '—  "'  "'  ~'"  •■-—  "- "■ 


^ 


the  poles  iDi 


remain  nnaltered  in  apace— that  la  to 
remain  at  M'  8';  and  it  follows  that 
of  the  ring  will  altemntel}'  beooue  a 
louth  pole.    Tbe  contequenoa  ia,  that 


'be  contequenoa  ia,  that  OTarvhiobtheenieloiiinirwireBiiFDtoDinatipaTU* 

aa  canatanlly  traveliuj;  insalated  coils.     Tba  radius  piaoea  B  are  inaulaled 

la  same  late  aa  that  at  from  eaeh  other  by  ribbons  of  silk  or  India-rubber, 

opponite  direction;  and  Tbe  end  of  the  wire  tanninating  one  coil  and  the 
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...un  opposite  direction;  and  Tbe  end  of  tl>is  wiik  icnaiuauug  one  cuii  auu  tne 

coiled  on  tba  ring  ia  then  pre-  beginning  of  tlie  wire  of  the  next  succeeding  ooil 

— I   .L_ !_   I.. _    ..  __    ..  _i.    1. .  >  ..   ..|g  tmdiua  pieoe  by  loops  and 


WNicn  II  reroives,  oui  man  opponiie  oireciion;  ana  ine  ena  oi  cue  wire  i 
the  effect  on  tbe  wire  coiled  on  tba  ring  ia  then  pre-  beginning  of  the  wire 
cisely  tbe  same  as  though  the  magnet  in  Fig.  1>    are  each  attached  to  o. 


Fis.  15. 


Fla.  la. 


notches  in  the  way  shown.   The  tails  of  the  radlna  can  be  effectiTely  Inbricated— a  point  of  importanaa, 

han  are  all  graupcd  together  round  the  Oentnl  axis,  aa  the  speed  ia  high,  ranging  from  700  to  \,560  revo- 

an'l  they  are  rubbed  aj^ainst  by  suitable  colteotora  lutiona  per  minute.    The  central  ring,  inttead  of  bft- 

which  take  op  tbe  electricity.  ing  covered  with  a  sinpla  wire  attached  hj  equal 

The  standard  machine  used  for  illuminating  work-  portions  to  a  common  collector,  is  covered  with  two 

shops  and  factories  ia  npresanled  in  Frga.  IS  and  wirva.  Wound  on  aide  by  side  and  united  with  two 

18,  and  oonslsla  of  two  rerlical  frainea  o^  cast  iron,  coUeotor*.    The  poles  of  the  electro-magneta  H  II 


1  by  four  bare  of  aoft  ii 


I,  B  B  B  B   1 


h  developed,  > 


cightha  of 


.'S  for  the  electro-magneta  CCCC.    The    the  circumfarenoe  of  the  ring.    Four  wipers  (ia/nii) 

la  ia  of  steel,  and  revolvea  on  long  bearings,  wbioh    J  J  pick  up  the  eleotrioity.    Tbe  electro-magnet* 
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•re  pltKMd  tn  tht  oamnt,  mnd  the  in>ahin«  depandi  or  endleia  buid  of  iron,  bat,  toBtcad  of  havtiig  ■ 

for  the  power  of  >t*rtiiif[  upon  the  iniill  residuftl  aniform  croM-BectioD,  like  tbct  of  the  Orurnne  nu- 

migaeCUm  wbioh  Temaina  permaneDtlf  Id  tbem.  oliinen,  is  provided  with   grooTU  or  deprouion* 

whose  direction  i*  at  right  HDgles  to  its  magneUo 

This  macbiae  produoe*  a  cnrrent  in  only  "i"  •"  length.    These  grooves,  whioh  may  be  of 

one  direction,  like  the  voltaic  battarj.    8ab-  i1,^„riff.  ™.-l?IS^iJ  a^^I^.^  ^l.T^-J^ 

_     *T     »*    *-i     _                _   j'fi  J   '*         ^  wnion  tbe  machioe  le  deitijraed,  are  wouua  nill  of 

Beqaentlj   M.  Gramme    no    modified   it  aa   to  in.uiaMd  copper  wire.     The  advantwe  of  winding 

prodace  altematwg  oarrenta,  and  this  is  the  the  wire  in  groores  or  depreiaiona  In  tlie  armMore 

form  now  used  to  anpply  the  elMtrimtj  for  la  twofold :  First,  the  projecting  portions  of  the  ar- 

the  Jabloohkoff  light.  mature  between  the  eeotiom  o?  wire  may  be  made 

^  to  revolve  very  close  to  Che  poles  or  the  magnate 

The  Bnuh  maohine  (Fig.  17)  preseotii  two  marked  from  which  the  magnetio  force  ii  derived.    By  this 

difforeaoea  from  other  muhinei,  the  flnt  of  which  mean!  the  induotive  foroe  of  the  magoeta  ia  ntiliied 

oonaiata  in  the  Decaliar  method  adopted  for  wind-  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  pnasible  id  the  caee 

The  latter  ia  compoHed  of  a  ring  of  unnulai  armatures  aa  ordinnrily  used,  which  an 


enttrelf  oovered  with  wire,  and  can  not  therefore  be  of  the  rotating   Brraatnre.      Each   additdona] 

brought  vary  near  the  roagnels.    Beoond,  owing  to  convointion,  like  each  additional  cell  in  a  toI- 

i^r.?r;;,'\h^':t;^pS°e™;1rtywha°ftlt  talc  battery  adda  it.  electromotive  for«,  to 

wars  developed  by  the  rapidly  succeeding  magneCi-  that  of  all  the  others,  and,  thongh  it  aUo  addn 

latioDB  nod  demagnetiiaiioiu  of  armaCurea  id  motion,  its  realstance,  thereby  diminishing  the  quantity 

ia  rapidly  disaipatod  by  radiation  and  onnveotioD.  of  current  contribated  by  each  convolution,  the 

the  /a^^  of 'thTbTt  i'^VTv  e^w^so  th  I  tW  current  as  a  whole  becomes  endowed  with  the 

must  run  at  a  com  para' ive'v  \oi  rata  of  speed,  witb  P**"^  <>'  leaping  across  the  SQMessive  Spaces 

oorroapondiDg  etfeot  in  order  to  prevent  injurioua  necesBary  for  the  production  of  a  series  of  iigbtt 

beating.    The  sBcond  difference  liee  in  the  manner  in  ita  course.    The  onrrent  is  as  it  were  rendered 

''*"."'"°*<'*'''8  the  armature  coils  to  the  commutator,*  at  once  thinner  and  more  piercing  by  the  simnl- 

iiHrihllll  jr^hl  ™'i^,  J.*!'  S?'?i°J'™y^^;!rTi'!n  taneons  addition  of  internal  resistance  and  elec- 

ooQtnbute  to  tbe  producCion  of  the  current  are  lo  .            ,.                      „.,            .  .              ,.       ,, 

oirouit  at  oneu.    During  the  time  thsy  are  passing  tro-motive  power.     The  maohmes,  on  the  other 

through  the  neutral  points  In  the  magnetio  flel.f,  hand,  which  produce  only  a  single  light,  have 

they  ars  out  out  one  after  tho  other,  and  thua,  while  a  small  internal  rewstanoe  associated  with  a 

idle,  do  not  tend  to  we^en  the  effects  of  the  ma-  gmj])  electro-motive  force ;  in  snch  mnohinea 

t^t  "si.'.s.v.°ri:r„'X™K.r  '<•» ,™  <■•  *•  r«t.tw  .m.t„rj  i.  .™,p«.- 

lively  short  and  thick,  copper  ribbon  instead  of 
wire  being  commonly  employed.     Such  roa- 

...  chines  deliver  a  large  qnantity  of  electricity  of 

aoterofttiecurrentwbich  it  furnishes,  and  thia  low  tension.    Hence,  though  competent  when 

in  torn  ia  determined  by  the  manner  of  its  con-  their  power  is  converged  upon  a  single  interval 

struction.  If  thecurrentiarequiredtoleapover  to  produce  one  splendid  light,  their  enrrento 

say  five  intervals,  and  thus  produce  five  lights  are  unable  to  force  a  passage  when  the  nutn- 

in  succession,  it  must  possess  a  suffioient  electro-  ber  of  intervals  is  increased ;  thus  by  augment- 

motive  force.    This  is  imparted  to  it  bymnlti-  ing  the  convolutions  of  the  machines  we  lose 

plying  the  thin  wires  forming  the  convolutions  quantity  and  gain  electro-motive  force,  while 

„,u^o^t  tor  ntheriiw  ap  the  camnia  *"?  lessening  the  number  of  the  convolntioni 

to  Bow  Id  sue  direstion.  we  lose  electro-motive  force  and  gain  qnantity. 
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It  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  single  light  of  great  the  deotric  Ught  lies  in  its  excessive  brilliancy, 

brilliancy,  machines  of  low  resistance  and  large  Yet  that  is  really  the  case.    To  temper  its  in- 

qoantity  mast  be  employed.    If  on  the  other  tensity  it  is  common  to  use  shades  of  ground 

hand  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  the  same  circuit  glass;  but  the  production  of  an  intense  light 

several  lights  of  moderate  intensity,  machines  to  be  afterward  deadened  is  obviously  a  waste- 

of  high  internal  resistance  and  of  correspond-  ful  process.    It  is  not  until  the  strong  light  can 

ingly  high  electro-motive  power  must  be  used,  be  economically  divided  into  severd  lights  of 

Another  mode  of  producing  ^e  electric  light  moderate  intensity  that  it  stands' a  chance  of 
is  that  devised  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Hous-  becoming  the  domestic  light  of  the  future, 
ton,  in  which  a  succession  of  sparks  is  made  Many  inventors  are  now  at  work  on  Uiis  prob- 
to  yield  a  continuous  light.  A  pair  of  carbon  lem,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  corn- 
pencils  is  mounted  vertically,  out,  while  the  petent  to  judge  that  success  is  not  far  distant, 
positive  carbon  is  fixed,  the  negative  carbon  If  an  electric  light  of  moderate  power  can 
IS  capable  of  vibration.  At  first  the  two  pen-  be  cheaply  obtained,  its  advantages  over  gas,  as 
oils  are  in  close  contact,  and  the  current  passes,  at  present  burned,  are  beyond  question.  The 
of  course,  through  them;  but  the  movable  rod  electric  light,  for  instance,  does  not  vitiate  the 
by  its  motion  breaks  contact,  and  a  spark  im-  surrounding  atmosphere  as  ordinary  combus- 
mediately  appears.  Before  the  impression  made  tion  does.  The  carbon  points  bum  away,  it  is 
by  this  spark  upon  the  retina  has  faded  away,  true,  and  thus  consume  oxygen  and  produce 
the  oscillating  carbon  springs  back,  whereby  carbonic-acid  gas ;  but  the  action  is  insignifi- 
contaot  is  momentarily  renewed,  and  as  mo-  cant  compared  with  that  which  takes  place 
mentarily  broken ;  another  spark  then  appears,  during  the  production  of  the  same  amount  of 
and,  as  these  sparks  succeed  each  other  with  light  from  candles,  oil,  or  gas.  Moreover,  the 
great  rapidity,  they  give  rise  to  a  continuous  electric  light  can  be  produced  in  a  closed  vessel 
sensation  of  light  An  electric  light  may  thus  from  which  air  is  excluded ;  and  thus  the  sur- 
be  obtained  with  a  motor  much  too  feeble  to  rounding  atmosphere  may  be  kept  perfectly 
produce  the  light  in  its  ordinary  form.  free  from  contamination.    Again,  this  light  is 

Still  another  method,  which,  however,  prom-  recommended  by  its  exceptional  purity.  In  a 
ises  to  be  of  little  economic  importance,  is  that  gas-flame  the  yellow  rays  predominate,  and 
in  which  the  electric  discharge  is  sent  through  hence  it  becomes  impossible  by  gaslight  to  dis- 
a  gas  or  vapor  in  a  rarefied  condition,  when  tinguish,  say,  a  bluish-green  from  a  greenish- 
luminpus  effects  of  great  beauty  are  produced,  blue.  But  by  the  electric  light  colors  are  much 
The  phenomena  are  best  seen  in  Geissler  tubes —  more  accurately  discriminaSted. 
flo  named  after  an  artist  of  Bonn  who  originally  With  the  space  allotted  to  this  article,  it  has 
devised  them.  Tkese  are  hermetically  sealed  been  imposnble  to  give  either  detailed  accounts 
glass  tubes  inclosing  various  gases  in  a  highly  of  all  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  that  have 
attenuated  state,  through  which  the  sparks  been  devised  for  producing  the  electric  light, 
from  an  induction  coil  can  be  passed  by  means  or  minute  descriptions  of  the  results  that  have 
of  platinum  electrodes  fused  into  Uie  glass.  On  been  obtained.  Those  wishing  to  go  more 
the  passage  of  the  current  a  soft  and  delicately  fully  into  the  subject  are  referred  to  *^  Apple- 
tinted  lignt  streams  through  the  tube  from  pole  tons^  Gyclopcedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,"  to  Mr. 
to  pole.  AlUiough  the  electric  light  in  these  George  B.  Prescott's  recent  work  on  ^*  The 
tubes  is  too  feeble  to  be  employed  for  ordi-  Speaking  Telephone,  Electric  Light,  and  other 
nary  purposes  of  illumination,  it  has  certain  recent  Electrical  Inventions,"  and  to  M.  Fon- 
speciai  applications  that  give  it  some  practical  taine's  treatise  on  **  Electric  Liffhting." 
value.  Thus  it  has  been  used,  to  a  hmited  ex-  ENGINEERING.  Several  large  works  of 
tent,  by  medical  men  in  examining  the  con-  engineering  are  now  approaching  completion 
dition  of  any  cavity  of  the  body  into  which  it  or  have  been  begun  in  the  United  States*  which 
is  possible  to  introduce  a  properly  shaped  tube,  country  offers  the  best  field  at  present  for  prog* 
Its  use  has  also  been  suggested  in  coal  mines  ress  in  this  art.  The  opportunities  have  been 
where  fiery  seams  are  being  worked ;  and  for  well  utilized  by  the  engineers  of  America,  who, 
this  purpose  an  ingenious  lunp  has  been  con-  while  as  a  class  they  do  not  yield  in  knowledge 
atructed  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Benoit  It  has  and  theoretical  schooling  to  their  European 
also  been  proposed  to  use  Geissler  tubes  in  e<n{fr^re8,  are  much  freer  than  they  from  tram- 
gunpowder  factories,  and  as  a  means  of  sub-  meling  professional  traditions,  and  consequent- 
manne  illumination.  ly  bolder  in  their  conceptions  and  more  ingen- 

The  economy  and  suitability  of  the  electric  ious  in  overcoming  practical  difficulties.    Their 

light  for  illuminating  large  buUdings  and  open  eminence  has  recently  been  acknowledged  with 

Spaces  may  be  considered  as  already  amply  candor  by  several  of  the  first  English  engineers 

emonstrated,  and  many  of  the  recently  de-  at  their  annual  gathering,  some  of  whom  sided 

vised  systems,  some  of  which  we  have  briefly  with  the  Americans  in  the  mooted  question  of 

described,  promise  to  accomplish,  more  or  less  pin  or  rivet  connections  in  iron  truss  bridges 

successfully,  that  great  object  which  has  so  of  long  span.    The  narrow  gause  on  railways, 

often  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  inventor  which  the  United  States  first  adopted,  is  being 

— ^the  divisibility  of  the  light.    It  seems  para-  rapidly  introduced  abroad,  where  the  condi- 

doxioal  to  say  that  tiie  great  disadvantage  of  tions  of  the  land  or  of  population  make  it 
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preferable;  the  French  Government  has  cho-  Dover  Streets ;  the  distance  from  the  anchor- 
sen  the  narrow  gauge  for  branch  lines;  and  age  to  the  pier  is  940 feet;  the  clear  span  over 
even  in  Scotland  sach  a  road  has  jast  been  the  river  is  1,595  feet ;  the  distance  from  the 
Dciilt.  Most  important  among  recent  engineer-  opposite  pier  to  the  Brooklyn  anchorage,  at 
ing  achievements  are  the  building  of  the  East  James  Street,  is  likewise  940  feet;  and  the 
Kiver  Bridge  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  length  of  the  Brooklyn  approach  is  886  feet,  or 
and  the  boring  of  the  great  adit  to  drain  the  a  little  more  than  belt  that  of  the  New  York 
mines  of  the  Oomstock  lode  in  Nevada,  car-  approach.  The  roadway  of  the  bridge,  85  feet 
ried  out  by  the  energetic  Sutro,  who  had  great  broad,  is  to  be  occupied  by  two  railways,  two 
moral  as  well  as  physical  difficulties  to  over-  wagon-ways,  and  a  footpath.  The  carriage- 
come.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  rapid-  ways  are  to  be  on  each  side  of  the  roadway, 
transit  overhead  railways  in  New  York,  which  the  railways  within  them,  and  the  footway  in 
were  opened  in  the  past  year.  Whether  a  the  center  of  the  bridge.  For  a  distance  of 
better  plan  of  rapid  transit  might  have  been  600  feet  on  the  New  York  side,  and  for  a  cer- 
devised,  or  whether  the  elevated  roads  might  tain  distance  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  the  road- 
have  been  constructed  in  a  better  manner,  is  way  of  the  approach  is  100  feet  in  width,  the 
now  a  dead  issue,  with  whatever  vigor  and  sin-  extra  width  being  taken  up  by  two  additional 
oerity  it  has  been  contested  in  past  years ;  and  footpaths  which  come  to  an  end  where  the 
the  public  seem  to  be  making  up  their  mind  roadway  is  narrowed  to  85  feet, 
with  growing  satisfaction  to  this  method  pf  The  roadway  of  the  approach  b  supported 
rapid  transit  with  all  its  dbad vantages,  since  by  a  series  of  semicircular  arches,  which  rest 
it  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  In  Europe  upon  piers  of  granite  and  brick.  In  the  piers 
the  chief  work  now  going  on  is  the  piercing  of  open  cells  are  left,  for  the  sake  of  economiang 
Mount  St  Gothard  by  the  longest  railroad  tun-  the  material.  The  buildings  will  be  demol- 
nel  in  the  world,  which  will  be  accomplished  ished  for  a  space  110  feet  broad  to  make  room 
within  two  years  if  the  energy  and  resources  for  the  entrance.  The  roadway  rises  in  a  gradi- 
of  M.  Favre  do  not  find  the  physical  difficulties  ent  of  dj^  feet  io  each  100  feet  from  the  entrance 
insuperable.  near  the  Oity  Hall  to  the  summit  of  the  anchor- 
The  suspension  bridge  over  the  East  River,  age.  The  roadway  in  the  three  suspended  spans 
to  connect  Brooklyn  and  New  York  cities,  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  perfectly  level 
is  now  approaching  completion  after  nine  years  The  north  side  of  the  New  York  approach  will 
of  intermittent  labor.  This  great  bridge  is  the  run  close  to  the  adjacent  buildings,  but  on  the 
chief  woi^  of  the  late  John  A.  Roebling,  and  is  south  side  a  street  will  be  made  of  varying 
being  completed  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  width,  extending  its  whole  length.  The  ex- 
W.  A.  Roebling.  It  is  a  suspension  bridge  of  terior  of  the  arched  masonry  forming  the  ap- 
the  usual  form  with  wire  cables,  similar  to  those  proach  will  be  of  dressed  granite  in  two  colors. 
Minstructed  by  the  same  engineer  at  Niagara  Within  the  arches  two  floors  will  be  constructed 
and  Cincinnati.  The  length  of  the  bridge  be-  on  cross-beams,  the  highest  being  80  to  87  feet 
tween  the  anchorages  is  8,475  feet  The  piers  above  the  ground.  The  rooms  thus  formed 
are  two,  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  river  on  will  be  rented  for  warehousing  and  the  like, 
each  side.  The  superstructure  of  the  bridge  is  At  the  edges  of  the  roadway  the  approach  wiU 
to  be  an  iron  framework,  85  feet  in  width,  sup-  be  ornamented  by  a  pierced  stone  parapet  At 
ported  by  the  four  main  cables,  which  have  a  the  crossings  of  streets  the  arched  structure  is 
diameter  of  16  inches  each  and  a  strength  of  interrupted  and  the  roadway  carried  over  on 
160,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  their  section,  bridges  of  different  construction.  The  bridge 
theirtotal  strength  being 5,000  tons.  The  bridge  crossing  Franklin  Square  is  to  be  an  in^n  trass 
will  be  supported  also  by  straight  stays  running  skew  bridge  with  spans  of  170  and  210  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  piers  and  attached  to  the  Oliff  Street  will  be  crossed  by  a  stone  and  brick 
bottom  of  the  bridge,  which  are  said  to  be  structure  of  51  feet  8  inches ;  Yandewater 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  bridge  from  fall-  Street  by  a  similar  bridge  of  40  feet  span.  The 
ing,  without  the  main  cables.  The  height  of  other  bridges  will  be  simple  box-girders.  The 
the  bottom  of  the  bridge  at  its  lowest  portion  bridges  wUl  be  constructed  in  an  ornamental 
above  the  river  is  185  feet  at  high  water,  style.  The  roadway  will  be  ornamented  further 
The  height  of  the  towers  is  268  feet  above  high-  by  lai'ge  and  handsome  gas-lamps.  The  two 
water  mark.  The  deflection  of  the  cables  is  railways  will  not  be  crossed  by  locomotives, 
128  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge,  but  the  trains  will  be  moved  by  endless  wire 
from  the  entrance  on  the  New  York  side  ropes  worked  by  large  steam-engines  at  the  ter- 
at  Chatham  Street,  opposite  Oity  Hall  Park,  mini.  Special  clutching  devices  have  been  de- 
to  the  Brooklyn  entrance  at  the  square  be-  signed  for  attaching  the  cars  to  the  ropes.  In 
tween  Fulton,  Prospect,  Washington,  and  Sand  the  wagon-roads  iron  and  steel  trams  about  14 
Streets,  is  about  6,000  feet.  The  entrance  to  inches  wide  are  to  be  laid,  which  will  afford  a 
the  New  York  approach,  the  center  of  which  track  for  streot-cars  or  any  kind  of  carriages, 
faUs  at  the  north  line  of  the  building  occupied  and  will  accommodate  wheels  of  any  length  of 
as  the  office  of  the  "  Daily  News  ^*  paper,  is  axle. 

distant  1,562^  feet  from  the  New  York  anchor-  The  four  main  cables,  16  inches  in  diameter, 

age,  in  the  block  between  Cherry,  Water,  and  are  (composed  of  parallel  steel  wires  bound  to- 
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getber.  The  four  cables  enter  the  anchor-  Each  of  the  anchorages  contains  about  85,000 
walls,  situated  1,887  feet  fk'om  the  pier  on  the  cubic  yards  of  masonry. 
New  York  side,  and  887  from  the  pier  on  the  The  caisson  sunk  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Brooklyn  side,  at  the  height  of  nearly  80  feet  New  York  pier  in  1872  was  the  largest  ever 
above  high  water.  Passing  into  the  anchorages  made.  It  had  a  rectangular  base,  172  feet  long 
to  the  di^nce  of  20  feet,  they  connect  with  the  and  102  in  width.  At  the  bottom  was  an  air- 
anchor- chains,  which  are  composed  often  links,  chamber  9^  feet  high.  The  roof  was  22  feet 
each  12  or  more  feet  in  length,  180  feet  in  to-  thick,  and  the  sides  were  carried  up  to  a  height 
tal  lengtli,  which  describe  a  quarter  of  the  arc  of  82  feet  from  the  bottom.  The  upper  part 
of  a  circle,  thus  converting  a  part  of  the  ten-  served  as  a  coffer-dam.  The  caisson  was  made 
tdon  into  vertical  pressure.  The  strain  of  the  of  timber  and  lined  with  boiler-iron.  The 
cables  on  the  anchorages  is  about  5,600  tons,  weight  of  the  timber  and  iron  part  was  18,271 
while  the  structures  are  calculated  for  ten  times  tons,  in  which  had  been  laid  80,000  tons  of 
that  tension.  The  cables  only  sustain  a  part  masonry.  There  were  two  double  air-locks 
of  the  load  of  the  bridge.  They  are  not  placed  running  into  the  air-chamber  and  two  air-shaits 
parallel,  but,  in  order  to  hold  the  bridge  stiff  extending  through  well-holes  in  the  masonry, 
against  side  pressure  from  the  Svind,  the  out-  and  in  these  an  elevator  and  staircase.  The 
side  cables  are  carried  over  the  towers  at  points  temperature  was  kept  even  by  steam-piping, 
wider  apart  than  the  width  of  the  flooring,  and  Below  the  bottom  edge  of  the  caisson  extend- 
con verge  as  they  approach  the  middle  of  the  ed  two  water-shafts,  in  which  worked  power- 
span;  while  the  inside  cables  pass  over  the  ful  dredges  to  grapple  the  large  stones  and 
piers  near  together,  and  diverge  till  they  meet  coarser  materials  under  the  caisson  and  convey 
the  center.  The  steel  wire  composing  the  them  into  cars.  The  earth  and  sand  were  blown 
cables  weighs  one  pound  per  11  feet.  Each  out  by  compressed  air  on  the  plan  of  General 
strand  of  the  19  composing  the  cable  is  made  up  William  Sooy  Smith.  There  were  over  40 
of  261  wires.  The  cables  are  about  8,500  feet  pipes  for  this  purpose.  This  caisson  was  sunk 
in  length  each.  The  ropes  are  compressed  into  to  a  depth  of  78  feet  below  mean  high  tide, 
perfect  cylindrical  form,  the  strands  losing  The  pressure  of  84  pounds  above  the  normal 
their  roundness  by  the  compression,  and  form-  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  kept  up  by  aid 
ing  segments  of  the  cylinder  in  two  layers  of  thirteen  large  steam  compressors.  The  cais- 
around  the  central  strand,  the  effect  being  to  son  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  sunk  the  previous 
bring  all  the  wires  into  one  compact  cylindri-  year,  was  168  feet  long  by  102«wide. 
cal  mass.  The  new  bridge  which  is  being  built  over 
The  towers,  as  stated,  are  268  feet  in  height  the  Missouri  River  at  Glasgc^w  for  the  Chicago 
above  high- water  mark.  That  on  the  Brooklyn  and  Alton  Railroad,  accordmg  to  the  designs 
side  is  situated  immediately  north  of  Fulton  of  General  Sooy  Smith,  is  made  of  steel,  bemg 
Ferry-house ;  the  New  York  tower  is  at  Pier  the  first  example  of  a  truss  bridge  composed 
29,  near  the  foot  of  Roosevelt  Street.  Each  of  solely  of  that  metal  in  America.  It  is  a  smgle- 
the  piers  rests  upon  a  caisson  sunk  down  to  track  bridge  of  five  spans  of  815  feet  each, 
the  solid  rock,  which  is  82  to  92  feet  below  the  formed  by  Pratt  trusses  with  pin  connections, 
surface  of  the  water  on  the  New  York  side.  In  the  sinking  of  the  timber  caissons  for  the 
and  45  feet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  foundations  of  the  piers  the  pneumatic  process 
The  towers  are  each  184  feet  in  length  .by  56  was  employed.  The  excavated  sand  and  dirt 
in  width  at  the  water-line.  These  diunensions  were  discharged  by  steam  ejectors, 
are  made  gradually  smdler  up  to  the  upper  The  longest  span  crossed  by  a  swing-bridge 
oomice  by  sloped  offsets:  at  the  cornice  they  is  that  over  the  channel  which  connects  the 
are  120  feet  by  40  feet.  The  roadway  rests  on  graving  docks  with  the  harbor  at  Marseilles, 
the  piers  at  the  height  of  180  feet  above  the  a  model  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  wor]d*8 
water-line,  and  their  height  above  the  floor  is  fair  in  Paris.  The  bridge  is  formed  by  three 
180  feet,  not  counting  the  ornamental  capping  main  girders,  which  support  a  platform  208 
and  balustrades.  The  roadway  passes  under  two  feet  in  length  and  41  feet  in  breadth,  on  which 
archways  in  the  piers,  each  82  feet  wide  and  are  a  railway,  a  carriage-way,  and  a  footpath, 
120  feet  high.  The  piers  are  built  entirely  of  the  last  being  carried  outside  one  of  the  outer 
granite,  and  have  hollow  chambers ;  each  con-  girders  on  cantilevers.  Over  the  pivot  is  a 
tains  about  900,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  weigh-  cross-girder,  under  which  is  an  hydrauUc  press 
ing  over  70,000  tons ;  the  foundations  under  the  which  lifts  the  bridge  off'  its  bearings  and  sup- 
water  are  extended  to  about  17,000  square  ports  it  while  it  swings.  At  the  connterbal- 
feet,  making  the  load  a  little  more  than  four  ance  end  of  the  bridge  each  ^^er  is  furnished 
tons  per  square  foot.  The  dead  weight  of  the  with  a  wheel,  which  moves  on  an  iron  rail 
bridge  is  to  be  about  8,600  tons,  and  the  esti-  The  total  weight  of  the  bridge  is  760  tons, 
mated  moving  load  is  1,400  tons.  The  founda-  The  bridge  can  be  turned  by  one  man  in  three 
tions  for  the  piers  were  excavated  by  means  of  minutes.  The  hydraulic  machinery  which 
caissons,  to  aid  in  lowering  which  an  air-cham-  actuates  it  consists  of  the  cenh^sd  press,  which 
her  was  constructed  at  the  bottom  of  each,  raises  the  bridge  and  forms  the  pivot  of  ro- 
and  dredging  operations  were  conducted  below  tation,  of  cylinders  for  working  supporting 
the  sinking  mass  by  men  within  the  chambers,  wedges,  and  of  two  machines  which  torn  the 
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bridge  bj  the  aid  of  chains.   Water  is  supplied  drew*s  crosses.    To  resist  the  force  of  the 

to  the  central  press  by  an  accomolator,  at  a  wind,  the  base  was  made  48  feet  broad,  the 

tension  of  270  atmospheres.  two  sides  of  the  arch  approaching  each  other 

The  Severn  bridge  is  expected  to  be  open  in  at  the  summit,  where  their  distance  apart  Is 

the  spring  of  1879.    The  cylinders  for  the  last  only  12*8  feet,  the  width  of  the  roadway ;  the 

pier  have  been  pat  in  place.    The  weight  of  plane  of  the  two  arches  is  therefore  consider- 

iron  nsed  in  this  bridge  is  about  7,000  tons,  ably  out  of  the  vertical.    They  are  connected 

The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  1,887  yards,  transversely  by  horizontal  traverses  and  frames 

including  the   masonry,  riaduct,  and  swing-  loining  the  crosses  and  posts  of  the  arches,  and 

span.    The  width  of  the  river  at  the  place  by  timbers  joining  the  arches  themselves.  The 

where  it  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  is  1,186  roadway  is  supported  on  each  side  of  the  river 

yards.  by  a  metallic  pUlar  resting  on  the  spandrel  of 

There  hUve  been  frequent  ominous  predic*  the  arch,  and  by  other  simiUr  pillars  in  the 
tions  of  the  rapid  decay  and  impending  fall  of  valley.  The  roadway  is  attached  to  the  arches 
the  &mous  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  con-  in  such  manner  that  they  can  move  without 
structed  by  Stephenson  across  Menai  Straits,  disturbing  it.  The  pillars  are  entirely  of 
An  engineering  critic  has  answered  them  by  laminated  iron,  cast  iron  having  been  consid- 
an  estimate  that  the  bridge  will  hold,  with  ered  insecure.  As  it  was  impossible  to  erect 
proper  care,  without  any  extensive  repairs,  scaffolding  in  the  river,  the  difficult  work  of 
for  at  least  150  years,  while  the  parts  which  utilizing  the  structure  on  either  bank  to  sup- 
are  so  wasted  by  corrosion  as  to  imperil  the  port  the  massive  arches  while  erecting  them 
structure  can  be  successively  removed  and  was  attempted.  The  horizontal  girders,  which 
new  plates  riveted  on ;  and  the  whole  bridge  support  the  roadway  over  its  whole  length, 
can  be  gradually  renewed  in  this  manner  with-  were  run  out  some  distance  beyond  the  iron 
out  altering  its  form  or  efficiency.  The  iron-  piers  on  either  bank,  and  the  portions  of  the 
work  of  the  top  and  bottom  cells,  which  would  arch,  as  they  were  successively  built  out  from 
be  the  most  difficult  to  repair,  is  the  portion  each  shore,  were  held  up  by  a  system  of  wire 
of  the  structure  which  is  least  liable  to  cor-  cables  made  fast  to  different  parts  of  the  frame- 
rosion,  and  a  recent  examination  of  these  work  of  the  girders  and  iron  pillars,  which 
parts  shows  them  to  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  were  themselves  anchored  in  position  by  iron 
and  unimpaired  condition.  Experiments  have  ropes  which  were  fastened  in  the  ledge  of 
proved  that  iron  which  is  subject  to  repeated  natural  rock  where  the  bridge  terminates  on 
vibrations  corrodes  more  slowly  than  iron  the  Oporto  side,  and  in  a  mass  of  masonry  oon- 
which  is  quiescent.  structed  for  the  purpose  on  the  other  bank. 

A  flat  arch  of  75  feet  span  and  7  feet  6  The  different  bays  of  the  arch  were  thus  sus- 

inches  rise  in  the  center,  forming  a  bridge  re-  tained,  the  wire  ropes  being  successively  at- 

cently  built  over  a  railroad  cutting  in  London,  tached  to  the  outer  ones  as  they  were  com- 

is  entirely  composed  of  concrete.    The  con-  pleted.   The  iron  parts  were  brought  in  barges 

orete  in  the  arch  is  8  feet  6  inches  thick  in  the  and  hoisted  into  position  by  cranes  and  shear- 

oenter,  and  increases  in  thickness  toward  the  legs.    The  work  was  commenced  in  January, 

haunches;  these  abut  on  skew-backs  composed  1876,  and  was  completed  in  20  months.    The 

likewise  of  concrete.  The  material  is  composed  engineers  were  Eiffel  &  Oo.,  of  Paris.    When 

of  6  parts  of  gravel  and  1  of  Portland  cement,  tested  with  a  trtdn  of  85  tons  weight,  running 

It  was  carefully  laid  on  in  mass  over  a  close  at  the  rate  of  19  miles  an  hour,  the  deflection 

frame  of  boarding  set  upon  the  centering  and  was  0*6  inch  in  the  center,  and  0*4  inch  at  the 

inclosed  at  the  sides.  haunches ;  a  stationary  load  of  18  cwt.  per 

A  viaduct  over  the  Douro  River  in  Portugal,  lineal  foot  caused  a  deflection  of  0*394  inch, 

recently  constructed,  is  1,129  feet  in  length  the  estimated  deflection  having   been  0.855 

between  the  faces  of  the  abutments,  supported  inch. 

by  iron  trestles,  and  ovor  the  river  is  sustained  The  raising  of  the  great  Egyptian  obelisk, 

by  a  central  arch  of  512  feet  span.    An  arch  called  Oleopatra's  Needle,  and  setting  it  upright 

of  this  size  was  adopted  on  account  of  the  upon  its  pedestal,  was  a  work  requiring  novel 

depth  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the  engineering  expedients  and  apparatus.     The 

clay  beds  at  its  bottom.    On  account  of  the  obelisk  was  hauled  on  its  peculiar  raft  along- 

nnusnal  dimensions  of  the  arch,  it  was  un-  side  the  Adelphi  Steps  of  the  Thames  Embank 

advisable  to  employ  rigid  tympanums,  which  ment  in  London,  and  hauled  upon  a  timber 

greatly  increased  the  complexity  of  the  calcu-  cradle ;  it  was  then  lifted  and  at  the  same  time 

lations.    The  arch  was  tnerefore  given  suffi-  moved  forward  by  hjdraulic  jacks,  and  then  a 

oient  rigidity  to  resist  strains  by  making  it  82  little  to  the  side,  until  its  center  rested  upon 

feet  thick  at  the  key,  while  the  extrados  and  the  center  of  the  pedestal.    The  iron  cylinder 

intrados  of  the  arch  were  made  to  converge  at  in  which  it  had  made  its  long  sea-voyage  was 

the  abutments  in  order  that  the  ends  might  then  knocked  off  and  replaced  by  an  iron 

rest  on  two  supports.    The  form  of  the  arch  jacket,  which  incased  the  central  part  of  the 

was  therefore  that  of  a  crescent,  within  which,  obelisk  for  20  feet  of  its  length.    The  jacket 

bracing  the  extrados  and  intrados,  are  vertical  was  furnished  with  protruding  arms  resem- 

and  transverse  pieces  in  the  form  of  St.  An-  bling  the  trunnions  oi  a  cannon«  which  rested 
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upon  two  iron  girders.  A  (dtnber  tcaffbldiitK  than  half  a  minute.  The  engioes  weigh  as 
was  erected  with  (our  nprights,  each  compoaed  much  aa  IG  tona,  and  are  capable  of  a  speed 
of  ail  beams  of  heavj  timber,  placed  three  and  of  40  miles  or  more  an  bonr.  Tlie  structare 
three,  with  a  apace  between  thera  to  receive  differs  somewhat  in  different  portioos  of  the 
the  ends  of  the  girders.  The  great  mass  waa  route.  In  West  Broadway  the  girders  are  of 
lifted  b;  hydraulic  jacks  placed  under  tbe  gird-  open  lattice- work,  the  longitadinal  girder  reat- 
era,  nntil  the  height  was  as  great  as  the  dis-  ing  on  the  tran&Terae  one  inside  of  the  pillars, 
tance  between  the  trunnions  and  the  larger  In  West  Third  Street  the  transverse  glrdera 
end  of  the  obelisk.  £ach  lift  waa  secured  by  aie  of  plate,  and  the  longitudinal  trusses  are 
heav;  timber  packing.  When  the  proper  about  4  feet  inaide  the  columns.  In  Boutli 
height  was  attained  tlie  fastenjoge  were  out  Fifth  Avenne  the  cross-girders  span  the  whole 
awa;  so  ihat  the  stone  could  be  swung  upon  street,  the  posts  being  set  in  the  curb.  The 
its  trnnnioiiB,  on  which  it  was  nicely  bfdanced,  croaa-girders  are  40  feet  wide  and  S  feet  6 
and  when  it  waa  brought  to  a  perpendicniar  it  inches  deep,  and  conaiat  of  platea.  In  Sixth 
was  lowered  into  its  seat.  Avenne  the  longitodinal  tniaees  are  in  a  line 

The  new  overhead  railroads  in  the  oitf  of  with  the  pillara,  and  the  crosa-^rdera  are 
New  York  are  being  built  b;  two  coinpaniea,  latticed  only  in  the  center.  The  posta  are 
which  have  chosen  two  materiaUy  different  aome  distance  ontaide  of  the  curbstones.  The 
plana  of  conatruotion.  The  Metropolitan  £le-  distance  apart  of  the  colmnns  ia  about  IS  feet 
vated  Kailwaj  (named  at  flrat,  from  the  pro-  on  the  average  in  Sixth  Avenue.  The  fonnda- 
Jector  of  the  aysteiii.  Dr.  Rufiis  H.  Gilbert,  the  tiona  were  made  by  excavating  a  hole  about  < 
Gilbert  Elevated  Railway)  was  inoon>orated  feet  deep  and  6  feet  square,  and  filling  ita  hot- 
by  BD  act  of  the  Legialature  passed  June  17,  torn  with  hydraulic  cement  4  inches  thick,  on 
1872.    Work  waa  commenced  on  the  road  in    which  were  laid  two  fiat  blueatonea  S  or  more 

inohea  thick  and  6  square 
feet  in  area ;  in  these 
Btonea  fonr  holes  were 
drilled  and  anchor-bolta 

Eassed  throng,  and  then 
rick  maaonry  waa  bnilt 
on  their  top  aa  high  as 
the  level  of  the  street,  4 
feet  square  at  the  top 
and  all  laid  in  hydraolio 
mortar.  The  cast- iron 
bed-plate,  8  feet  3  inches 
aqnare  at  the  bottom  and 
15  inches  high,  weighing 
1,200  ponnds,  was  se- 
cured to  the  foundaUona 
by  bolts  3  inches  in  diam- 
eter. To  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  iron  bed -pi  ate, 
31  inches  square,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wrought-iron 
column  was  bolted  by  6 
bolts,  oacji  li  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  all  covered  in 
with  brick  end  cement. 
The  columna  were  com- 
.    posed    of   two   12 -inch 

■ECTION  or  MITBOFOUTIB  BOAD  IH  WMI  BBOUIWIT  WrOUght  -  irOn      ChODDel- 

bars  and  two   13-ineh 

March,  1876;  bnt  operations  were  embarra.«sed  channel-plates  riveted  to  them.    To  the  foot  of 

by  frequent  injunctions  issued  by  the  oonrta,  tbecolumns  werefastenedfourangle-ironbars. 

until  in  October,  1877,  the  final  decisions  were  The  longitudinal  girders  are  pin  -  connected 

given  in  favor  of  the  road  and  all  legal  re-  trusses,  6  feet  3  inches  deep,  and  5^  feet  from 

Btrainta  removed.     In  this  road  the  tracks  are  center  to  center  of  the  pins  vertically.   The  top 

eupported  over  the  middie  of  the  streets  by  chord  is  made  by  two  obannel-bars,  8  inches 

two  rowB  of  columns  connected  at  tbe  top  by  deep,  united  by  a  12-inch  plate.     The  pins  are 

lattice-girders,  on  which  the  superstructure  S  inches  in  diameter,  bolted  at  each  end.    Tlie 

rests.    The  stations,  about  half  a  mile  apart,  yellow.pine  oross-tiea,  B  by  7  inches,  8i  feel 

and  usually  placed  at  the  intersections  of  the  long,   and  24  inches  apart   between  oeotera, 

streets,  are  built  of  eormgated  iron.     The  plat-  rest  on  track-stringers  of  rolled  beams,  8  by  * 

forms  are  long  enongb  to  unload  fonr  or  five  inches.    Tbe  rails  weigh  G6  Iba.  per  yard.    Ob 

cars  at  a  time,  aa  the  stoppages  are  not  longer  each  aide  of  them  are  guard-rails  to  prevent 
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talamhj  in  case  of  derailment  Diagonal  and  Pearl  Streets,  ap  the  Bowery  and  Third 
braces  in  each  panel  give  stabilitj  to  the  Avenue  to  Fifty-ninth  Street.  Branches  are 
ntrnotore.  to  go  off  to  the  ferries,  the  terminus  of  the 
The  plan  of  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Rail-  East  River  Bridge,  ana  the  Grand  Oentral 
road  embraces  an  entire  circuit  of  the  island,  Depot  On  the  west  side  the  old  road  is  to 
22  miles  in  length,  going  from  Bowling  Green  be  extended  from  Sixty-first  to  Eighty-first 
through  Beaver,  Pearl,  New  Bowery,  and  Di-  Street  The  plans  include  the  construction  in 
vision  Streets  to  Allen  Street,  along  this  and  all  of  about  three  miles  of  single  and  six  miles 
First  Avenue  to  Twenty  third  Street,  across  of  double  track.  The  New  York  Elevated 
to  Second  Avenue,  and  up  that  to  Harlem  Railway  differs  materially  from  the  Metro- 
River  ;  then  along  River  Street  to  Eighth  politan  in  being  sustained  by  a  single  row  of 
Avenue,  down  that  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  posts,  which  support  the  whole  weight  the 
Street  across  to  Ninth  Avenue,  down  that  to  roadway  passing  immediately  above  them  : 
Fifty-third  Street,  and  across  to  Sixth  Avenue,  while  the  Metropolitan  roadway  is  supported 
and  then  down  by  the  now  completed  track  on  transverse  girders  by  a  double  row  of  posts, 
to  Morris  Street  and  through  private  property  Through  part  of  its  course,  where  the  streets 
to  Bowling  Green.  An  extension  along  Sixth  are  narrow,  the  same  plan  is  adopted  by  the 
Avenue  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  is  also  in  the  west  side  road.    A  similar  construction  is  fol- 

Slan,  and  a  connecting  line  through  Chambers  lowed  in  Third  Avenue,  where,  as  the  houses 
treet  from  West  Broadway  to  Chatham  Street  are  nearly  nil  occupied  as  dwellings,  it  was 
and  along  that  to  Division  Street.  found  advisable  to  remove  the  track  as  nearly 
The  course  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  as  possible  to  the  middle  of  the  street  instead 
road  is  from  Morris  Street  opposite  Trinity  of  following  the  curb  as  they  must  along  the 
Church,  along  New  Church  Street  to  Church  Bowery,  owing  to  that  thorough fare^s  nnmer- 
Street,  then  along  Murray  Street  CoUege  Place,  ous  street-car  tracks  and  constant  traffic.  In 
and  Chambers  Street  to  West  Broadway,  along  Third  Avenue  the  posts  are  placed  on  each 
this  and  across  Canal  Street  into  South  Fifth  side  of  the  horse  railroad  ana  connected  by 
Avenue;  turning  at  West  Third  Street  and  light  elliptic-arch  girders  on  which  the  road- 
again  at  Sixth  Avenue,  it  follows  the  latter  way  rests,  which  is  about  17  feet  above  the 
thoroughfare  up  to  the  terminus  at  Fifty-ninth  street  The  columns  are  15  inches  square  at 
Street  and  Central  Park.  The  course  is  about  the  bottom,  instead  of  15  by  18  inches  as  when 
four  and  a  half  miles  in  length.  The  engines  they  are  placed  in  the  curb.  The  average 
used  have  a  weight  when  loaded  of  14'955  tons,  length  of  the  spans  is  43  feet  4  inches.  The 
the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  being  12*035  roadway  is  supported  on  open  lattice-girdern, 
tons.  The  length  of  the  wheel  base  is  15  feet  33  inches  deep,  so  proportioned  that  the  strain 
6  inches ;  length  of  fire-box,  3  feet  6  inches,  of  tension  ana  compression  is  nowhere  greater 
width  2  feet  3  inches;  diameter  of  bogie  wheels,  than  8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  shearing 
28  inches,  of  axles  ^  inches;  diameter  of  the  strain  not  greater  than  6,000  lbs.  per  square 
cylinders,  10  inches,  length  of  stroke  16  inch-  inch,  and  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  span 
es;  capacity  of  the  tank,  820  gallons;  num-  not  more  than  one  fifteen-hundredth  of  its 
ber  of  tabes,  125,  each  6  feet  10  inches  long,  length.  The  columns  are  formed  of  two  15- 
The  first  trip  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April,  inch  rolled  channel-beams  Joined  by  lateral 
1878.  The  trial  trip  was  made  with  an  en^ne  braces,  which  are  bars  3|  inches  by  five  eighths 
and  four  cars  contaming  200  passengers.  The  of  an  inch  riveted  to  the  flanges  of  the  beams, 
speed  mode  over  a  part  of  the  course  was  25  Where  the  track  rests  upon  a  single  row  of 
miles  an  hour.  The  Fifty-ninth  Street  ter-  posts,  the  beams  are  curved  outward  above, 
minus  was  reached  in  17  minutes.  The  course,  wide  enough  to  snpport  the  longitudinal  gird- 
it  was  expected,  would  ordinarily  be  run  in  12  ers ;  but  when  the  track  passes  over  cross- 
minutes  by  through  trains,  and  in  22  minutes  girders  the  two  channel  beams  are  straight 
by  way  trains.  An  experimental  trip  was  The  bottoms  of  the  beams  are  set  into  sockets 
made  in  11}  minutes  without  any  stoppage,  in  cast-iron  bed-plates  weighing  about  2,200 
The  trains  timed  generally  topk  25  to  28  min-  lbs.  each,  which  are  secured  by  four  2-inch 
utes  for  the  trip.  There  are  fifteen  stations,  anchor-bolts  to  a  foundation  of  stone  masonry ; 
with  an  average  distance  apart  of  three  tenths  the  bed-plates  are  3  feet  4  inches  square  at  the 
of  a  mile,  and  four  curves  of  90  degrees.  The  base.  The  chords  of  the  girders  are  formed 
passenger  cars  are  37  feet  10  inches  long  and  8  of  angle-bars  riveted  together.  The  track  is  4 
feet  9  inches  wide,  and  have  sittings  for  48  feet  8|  inches  wide.  The  rails  are  of  Besse- 
passengers  each.  They  are  brightly  and  taste-  mer  steel,  weighing  50  lbs.  per  yard  ;  they  are 
fully  decorated ;  the  seats  are  arranged  with  laid  on  cross-ties  of  yellow  pine,  7  feet  long 
their  backs  to  the  walls  of  the  car,  except  in  and  6  by  5  inches  in  the  section,  placed  10 
the  middle,  where  there  are  a  few  transverse  inches  apart.  On  each  side  of  each  rail  are 
seats.  placed  longitudinal  guard-timbers.  The  pas- 
The  east  side  extension  of  the  New  York  senger  oars  weigh  about  46,000  lbs. ;  they  are 
Eleva^  Railway  commences  at  the  Battery,  41  feet  6  inches  long  with  the  platforms,  and 
at  the  terminus  of  the  old  Ninth  Avenue  route,  85  feet  6  inches  long  in  the  oodies,  with  a 
going  from  Whitehall  Street  through  Front  width  of  7  feet  ^^^  &  seating  capacity  for  48 


passeDgers.  The  single  posts  afford  abandant 
lateral  stability,  aa  they  are  aubjeoted  to  bat 
very  little  lateral  strain.  Bnt  considerable 
difficDltj  was  found  in  giving  them  sufficient 
stability  to  meet  tlie  loDgitodinal  etraiii  oo- 
oaaioned  by  the  momentum  of  the  train  when 
the  brakes  are  applial,  there  being  a  space 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  gi'rdera  to  allaw 
for  the  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by 
ohangea  of  temperature,  which  prevented  tlie 
longitudinal  strain  from  being  trananiltted  to 
more  than  two  or  three  colamns.  The  diffi- 
culty was  met  by  bolting  the  longitudinal 
guard -timbers  tlirougfa  the  cross-ties  to  the  top 
chord  of  tbe  girders,  and  thus  making  the  road 
longitudinally  rigid  by  diatributing  the  strain 
o»er  the  whole  row  of  posts.  One  of  tlie  prob- 
lems oonnented  with  building  the  road  arose 
from  the  difficulty,  in  carrying  it  around  the 
comers  in  small  streets,  of  making  the  necessary 
onrve  of  90  degrees.  To  make  the  curve  at  a 
comer  where  the  breadth  of  one  street  was  30 
and  that  of  the  other  40  feet,  a  loug  girder 
was  carried  across  diagonally  from  corner  to 
comer,  and  a  cross-girder  carried  to  meet  this 
perpendJonlBrly  from  the  inside  corner.    As 


the  comer  Is  approached  the  tracks  are  carried 
ont  on  each  street  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
framework,  so  as  to  get  a  wide  sneep  at  tbe 
comer. 

A  deugn  for  a  cheap  and  readily  ooDstmcted 
pioneer  or  military  railway  for  temporary  pur- 

rs  was  experimented  npon  in  England  late- 
It  was  planned  by  J.  L.  Haddon.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  timber  on  posts,  and  had  a 
central  rail  7  feet  from  the  ground,  upon 
which  the  engine  and  carriages  were  balanced 
like  panniers,  and  two  guide-rails,  one  on  each 
side,  upon  which  the  wheels  worked,  which 
were  horizoDtaJ,  gripping  the  side-rails.  Such 
a  structure  was  hastily  put  up  at  Whitehall 
by  a  few  soldiers  upon  very  uneven  gronnd, 
the  posts  driven  into  tlie  ground,  the  cross- 
timbers  fixed  and  bolted,  and  wedges  driven 
in  to  make  op  for  any  slack  in  the  trusses,  all 
in  a  short  time  and  with  ease. 

The  new  Eddystone  liglithonse  will  require^ 
it  is  expected,  five  years  in  building.  The  Nte 
chosen  by  the  engineer,  Donglas,  is  the  sonth 
reef,  vrhich  will  make  the  work  of  building  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  structure  much  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  the  old  tower,  as  it  lies  in 
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some  places  as  much  as  4  feet  below  the  low-  with  slag  and  large  blocks  of  concrete  fonned 
water  mark  of  the  spring  tide,  and  is  nowhere  on  shore  and  floated  out  on  pontoons.  On  this 
uncovered  before  half  tide ;  it  is  also  a  position  foundation  the  head  is  to  be  built  of  concrete, 
much  exposed  to  storms.  The  new  tower  will  and  will  support  a  lighthouse.  A  similar 
be  much  larger  than  Smeaton^s,  but  of  the  breakwater  will  be  carried  out  from  the  oppo- 
same  general  form.  The  base,  however,  will  site  shore.  It  will  extend  in  an  easterly  dirdo- 
be  made  perfectly  cylindrical,  44  feet  in  diam-  tion  about  one  mile,  and  will  terminate  like 
eter  and  22  feet  high.  The  lijghthouse  proper,  the  other  in  a  circular  head  and  lighthouse, 
resting  on  this  substructure,  will  be  85|  feet  The  dock  at  Bristol,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  ledge  Avon,  completed  in  1877,  after  nine  years  of 
around  it  nearly  5  feet  wide,  which  will  be  labor,  is  1,400  feet  in  length  and  500  feet  in 
used  as  a  landing  platform.  To  the  height  of  width,  ajffording  a  water  area  of  about  16  acres 
184  feet  above  the  rook  the  tower  will  taper  and  a  length  of  quay  of  8,200  feet.  The  en- 
till  its  diameter  is  IS^  feet,  and  above  that  it  trance  to  the  lock  from  the  river  Avon  is  850 
will  curve  outward  again,  until  it  is  28  feet  in  yards  long  and  70  yards  in  average  width,  with 
diameter  at  the  top,  8  feet  higher,  or  142  feet  a  depth  at  spring  tides  of  40  feet.  The  large 
above  the  rocky  base.  It  will  be  built  of  gran-  quantity  of  mud  washed  up  by  the  tides  neces- 
ite.  dovetailed  and  cemented  together,  like  the  sitated  the  throwing  up  of  a  protective  em- 
old  tower.  The  old  lighthouse  is  84  feet  in  bankment  during  the  construction.  The  waII 
diameter  at  the  base  and  15  feet  at  the  top,  of  the  dock  is  40  feet  high,  and  the  foundations 
the  gallery  being  61  feet  above  high  water,  below  the  dock  floor  2^  to  19  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  light  68  feet.  The  new  light  will  be  The  footings  are  of  lime  concrete,  the  rest  of 
55  feet  higher  than  the  old  one.  The  estimated  the  wall  of  rubble  masonry  faced  with  dressed 
cost  is  £70,000.  The  amount  of  granite  used  stone.  Over  1,750,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
will  be  69,500  cubic  feet.  The  weight  of  the  was  excavated  from  the  basin  and  entrance, 
structure  will  be  5,200  tons,  or  nearly  8}  tons  at  a  cost  of  1«.  6<2.  per  cubic  yard. 
of  insistant  load  to  every  square  foot  of  foun-  The  Hue)va  pier  recently  constructed,  which 
dation.  The  walls  of  the  hollow  portion  of  the  forms  the  terminus  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Railway, 
shaft  will  be  8}  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  where  the  ore  mined  in  the  Rio  Tinto  cuprifer- 
2^  feet  at  the  top.  ous  iron  pyrites  mines  is  transshipped,  was 
The  breakwater  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  built  on  a  rising  grade  to  enable  the  cars  to 
river  Tees,  in  England,  for  the  conservation  of  be  pushed  up  by  locomotives  to  a  height  where 
the  river,  extends  from  the  point  at  the  south-  the  ore  could  be  dumped  into  the  holds  of  the 
em  side  of  the  estuary  for  2^  miles  in  a  north-  vessela  The  length  of  the  pier  and  approach 
westerly  direction,  in  a  line  which  is  almost  is  2,444  feet,  of  which  1,900  leet  is  on  cast-iron 
straight.  The  work  was  commenced  about  fif-'  screw-piles,  driven  in  groups  15  feet  apart,  each 
teen  years  ago.  About  three  fifths  of  the  len^h  of  the  80  groups  containing  8  piles  and  col- 
was  successfully  built  with  furnace  slag,  which  umns;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  29  spans  of  50 
was  simply  tipped,  forming  a  great  embank-  feet  each.  Independent  of  the  piles  was  a 
ment  Beyond  that  distance  the  sandy  tongue  shipping-deck  wharf  of  creosoted  wood,  Memel 
which  afforded  a  foundation  for  the  embank-  fenders,  and  piles. 

ment  came  to  an  end,  and  the  slag,  which  was  The  new  harbor  at  Madras,  which  is  being 
mounded  up  in  the  outer  waters,  was  broken  constructed  according  to  designs  by  W.  Parkes, 
into  small  fragments  and  washed  up  by  the  will  be  the  first  practicable  haven  for  large 
action  of  the  winter  storms  each  year.  The  craft  on  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  India.  The 
plan  was  accordingly  adopted  three  years  ago,  harbor  will  be  formed  by  a  couple  of  break- 
on  the  advice  of  John  Fowler,  of  Stockton-on-  waters  carried  out  to  sea  and  then  bending  in 
Tees,  of  constructing  an  outside  wall  of  con-  toward  each  other,  leaving  an  entrance  between 
Crete  backed  up  by  a  heavy  bank  of  slag.  The  their  heads  150  feet  in  width.  The  area  in- 
concrete  wall  IS  19  feet  broad  at  its  base  and  closed  by  them  is  about  140  acres ;  the  depth 
10  feet  at  the  top.  A  staging  built  over  it  sus-  of  water  is  generally  4  to  7  fathoms.  The 
tains  a  tramway  of  the  endles^wire  system,  on  piers  are  to  be  made  of  blocks  of  concrete, 
which  the  concrete  is  brought  out  in  tubs,  weighing  27  tons  each,  placed  on  their  founda- 
while  the  piles  which  support  the  railway  are  tion  of  rubble  by  the  aid  of  a  Titan  crane, 
boarded  in  by  stout  planks  and  the  interstices  The  work  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
calked  with  oakum,  so  as  to  make  a  series  of  1875.  In  the  first  year  the  southwest  monsoon 
water-tight  compartments,  which  are  filled  in  washed  up  the  marl  surf-bank.  The  shifting 
with  the  concrete.  At  the  bottom  Roman  of  the  sand  up  and  down  the  coast,  caused  by 
cement  is  employed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  the  monsoons,  was  thought  to  be  a  fatal  ob- 
of  excluding  the  water  long  enough  for  Port-  stacle  to  a  harbor,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
land  cement,  of  which  the  main  bulk  of  the  this  difficulty  was  exaggerated.  An  nnexpect- 
wall  is  composed,  to  set.  The  breakwater  will  ed  movement  of  sand  buried  the  works  on  the 
be  completed,  it  is  expected,  in  the  spring  of  north  pier  in  the  spring  of  1877.  By  the  mid- 
1880.  Its  head  is  to  be  made  circular  m  form,  die  of  1878  the  pier  had  been  carried  out  to 
with  a  diameter  of  100  yards.  The  foundation  the  distance  of  700  feet,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  thia  part  will  be  laid  by  sinking  barges  filled  of  further  obstacles  from  the  action  of  the 
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traveling  sands.  The  south  pier  had  heen  this  great  mining  enterprise,  Adolph  Heinricb 
completed  by  the  end  of  Maren  for  425  feet,  Joseph  Sutro,  was  bocn  at  Aix-la-Cljapelle, 
and  8  fathoms  depth  of  water  reached.  The  Prussia,  in  1880,  and  received  a  snperior  in> 
concrete,  used  in  neavy  molded  blocks  in  the  dnstrial  education,  his  father  having  been  a 
walls,  is  composed  partly  of  crushed  shingle  manufacturer,  and  he  himself  having  been  in- 
and  bowlders,  and  partly  of  crushed  granite,  trusted  with  the  starting  of  a  woolen  mill  at 
mixed  in  due  proportions  with  sand  and  ce-  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1850  he  emigrated  to 
ment,  and  hardened  in  boxes  into  blocks  of  14  California  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
by  6  by  4)^  feet  for  the  lower  courses,  weigh-  also  interesting  himself  in  gold-mining.  After 
ing  each  22|  tons,  and  27-ton  blocks  for  the  visiting  the  Comstock  lode,  as  stated  above, 
three  upper  courses.  The  molds  are  two  thirds  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  its 
filled  with  lumps  of  stone  before  the  mixture  ores,  and  established  a  mill  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
is  poured  in.  cess  studied  out  by  him  and  a  Oerroan  metal- 
The  great  Sutro  Tunnel  made  its  first  con-  lurgist  named  Rahmdohr,  which  employment 
nection  with  the  series  of  mines  which  it  is  to  he  followed  until  he  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
benefit  within  the  past  year.  The  idea  of  a  moting  the  scheme  of  the  tunnel, 
tunnel  was  first  conceived  of  by  Sutro  in  1860,  The  work  on  the  tunnel  was  first  com- 
on  his  fintt  visit  to  the  Comstock  lode.  Con-  menced  on  the  19th  of  October,  18(59 ;  but 
vinced  by  an  examination  of  the  developments  before  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  not  over  460 
that  the  Comstock  was  a  true  fissure-vein,  he  feet  had  been  tunneled.  In  the  following 
advised  the  opening  of  a  deep  adit  from  the  year  1,290  feet  was  made.  In  1871  the  works 
foot-hills  on  the  Carson  River  to  the  ore-body ;  were  visited  by  a  Congressional  commission, 
but  his  project  was  then  considered  chimeri-  composed  of  Geoerals  H.  G.  Wright  and  J.  G. 
caL  Afterward  engaging  in  a  milling  and  Foster  and  Professor  W.  New  comb ;  they  re- 
amalgamating  establishment  at  Dayton,  his  ported  that  the  tunnel  was  feasible,  and  could 
mind  was  diverted  from  the  tunnel  project,  be  completed  in  three  or  four  years,  at  a  cost 
until  by  the  destruction  of  his  works  by  fire  of  $4,500,000 ;  that  the  Comstock  was  a  true 
he  was  left  without  occupation  and  idmost  fissure-vein,  extending  down  indefinitely ;  and 
without  means.  From  this  time  he  gave  up  that  there  was  an  unlimited  quantity  of  low- 
his  mind  to  the  realization  of  his  great  scheme,  grade  ore  in  the  lode  which  could  not  be 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1865,  the  Legislature  worked  on  account  of  the  expense.  In  the 
of  Nevada  passed  an  act  giving  him  a  fran-  fall  of  1871,  better  financial  arrangements 
chise  of  the  same  order  as  those  given  for  the  having  been  made,  a  larger  force  of  men  was 
building  of  a  toU-road,  leaving  the  amount  of  employed,  and  machinery  was  procured.  Four 
toU  to  be  settled  upon  between  Sutro  and  the  vertical  shafts  were  located,  the  first  of  which, 
mining  companies.  After  long  negotiations  4,915  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and 
nearly  all  the  companies  agreed  on  a  uniform  522  feet  deep,  was  commenced  in  January, 
toll  of  $2  per  ton  of  paying  ore,  to  be  paid  1872,  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel  by 
after  the  tunnel  had  reached  and  benefited  July  in  the  following  year.  Water  was  trou- 
each  several  mine.  This  act  was  ratified  by  blesome  in  this  shaft,  and  much  pumping  was 
the  Sutro  Tunnel  Act  passed  by  the  United  necessary,  two  of  Allison  &  Bannan's  double- 
States  Congress  on  the  25th  of  July,  1866,  acting  cataract  pumps  being  employed,  which 
which  gave  him  the  right  of  way  over  the  were  very  eflfective,  raising  the  water  800  feet 
public  domain,  the  right  to  purchase  land  at  from  station  to  station,  and  discharging  8,000,- 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  ownership  of  all  000  gallons  per  month.  The  second  shaft, 
new  mines  which  should  be  discovered  for  a  commenced  at  the  same  time  with  the  other, 
distance  of  2,000  feet  on  each  side  of  the  tun-  is  located  9,065  feet  from  the  tunnePs  mouth, 
nel,  and  a  lien  on  the  lands  of  the  mining  and  has  a  depth  of  1,041  feet ;  pumping  was 
companies  for  the  payment  of  the  toll  agreed  necessary  after  the  depth  of  600  feet  was  at- 
upon.  After  securing  such  vested  rights,  Mr.  tained.  The  level  of  the  tunnel  was  reached 
Sutro  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  his  pro-  in  April,  1874.  From  the  bottom  of  the  first 
ject  was  favorably  entertained  by  capitalists ;  of  these  shafts  a  bore  was  made  east  and  west 
and  he  also  visited  Europe  to  enlist  European  until  it  met  the  tnnnel-header.  A  bore  was 
capital  in  the  design,  but  with  less  success,  commenced  from  the  bottom  of  the  second 
Capitalists  on  the  Pacific  coast  showed  them-  shaft,  but  it  had  not  been  pushed  over  170 
selves  resolutely  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  feet  in  each  direction  before  a  large  and  un- 
it is  to  the  machinations  of  a  combination  of  expected  volume  of  water  was  tapped  in  the 
them,  instigated  by  the  Bank  of  California,  west  drift,  which  poured  in  so  suddenly  that 
that  Sutro  attributes  many  of  the  difficulties  the  miners  fied  tor  their  lives.  In  a  few  weeks 
which  he  encountered  in  forming  his  company,  the  water  had  filled  the  shaft  to  its  very  top. 
and  particularly  the  numerous  bills  which  The  other  two  shafts,  one  situated  18,545  feet 
were  presented  before  Congress  whose  covert  and  the  other  17,695  feet  from  the  mouth,  had 
import  would  deprive  him  of  the  rights  al-  likewise  to  be  abandoned,  when  the  first  had 
ready  granted  by  Congress,  to  combat  which  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  456  feet  and  the 
required  his  frequent  presence  in  Washington,  other  of  674  feet,  on  account  of  the  unman- 
The  originator  and  energetic  prosecutor  of  ageable  inflow  of  water.    Another  shaft,  for 
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ftir  only,  2,250  feet  from  the  entranoe  and  211  trated  to  the  Savage  mine,  forming  the  first 
feet  in  depth,  was  began  in  May,  1872,  and  connection  with  the  Oomstock  lode,  on  July 
finished  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  beginning  of  8th.  The  Jo  notion  with  the  Savage  mine  was 
1871  the  bore  had  been  completed  for  1,750  at  t]ie  1,650-foot  level,  at  a  point  distant  20,- 
feet ;  in  that  year  915  feet  additional  was  018  feet  from  the  month  of  the  tnnneL  A 
penetrated,  making  2,665  feet  in  all ;  in  1872,  strong  current  of  air  immediately  started  up 
815  feet  was  ma^  giving  a  total  length  at  the  shaft  of  the  mine,  and  a  draught  entered 
the  end  of  the  year  of  S,480.  In  1878  there  the  mooth  of  the  tunnel.  The  air  in  the  head- 
was  1,919  feet  bored,  including  the  bore  which  er  and  in  the  lower  drifts  of  the  mine,  which 
was  made  in  each  direction  from  the  bottom  was  extremely  noxious,  was  purified  in  a  few 
of  the  first  shaft,  which  amounted  to  655  days  by  the  circulation,  imd  the  heat  at  the 
feat ;  the  total  length  at  the  end  of  this  year  2,000-foot  level  of  the  Savage  mine  was  re- 
was  5,899  feet  In  the  coarse  of  1874  six  duced  from  120''  to  90""  Fahr. 
Burleigh  drills  were  put  in  action,  the  boring  The  drainage  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  will  be 
before  having  been  entirely  by  hand.  These  effected  by  a  covered  drain  extended  through 
were  provided  with  compressed  air  by  a  pow-  its  whole  length  and  issuing  at  the  moutn. 
erful  steam  compressor  of  the  make  or  the  It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  drain  to  protect 
8oei6t6  John  Oockrill  in  Belgium,  which  was  life  from  the  hot  vapors  of  the  waters,  which 
placed  at  Shaft  No.  1.  The  progress  made  in  in  some  of  the  mines  stand  at  a  temperature 
1874  with  these  luds  was  2,680  feet,  an  aver-  of  150''  to  160''  Fahr.  The  drain  is  to  be 
age  of  223^  feet  per  month,  carrying  the  built  in  sections  simultaneously,  and  made  of 
header  8,079  feet  from  the  entrance.  In  1875  a  strong  and  lastinf^  character, 
the  bore  penetrated  8^728  feet  farther,  or  A  branch  is  bemg  built  extending  from  a 
11,807  feet  from  the  mouth  ;  the  average  point  19,716  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  Julia 
progress  per  month  was  810|  feet  When  mine.  The  length  of  this  bore  is  1,400  feet 
during  this  year  the  great  body  of  water,  It  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  main  tun- 
which  filled  the  second  shaft  and  the  drifts  at  nel^8  feet  in  height  by  10  in  width.  This 
its  bottom,  was  enoountered,  the  delicate  and  branch  was  commenced  September  1,  1878, 
dangerous  task  was  underti^en  of  tapping  it  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  February 
with  a  drill-hole  and  allowing  the  water  to  1st.  It  will  then  be  extended  southward  beyond 
discharge  itself  through  the  tunnel.  The  col-  the  Julia  to  Gold  Hill  and  Gold  Oaflon,  while 
umn  of  water  in  the  shaft  was  over  a  thou-  near  the  Belcher  mine  another  branch  will 
sand  feet  high ;  and  when  a  hole  was  made  fork  off  toward  American  Flat. 
100  feet  throuffh  the  rock  with  a  diamond  A  still  more  important  extenrion  of  the  tun- 
drillf  it  burst  zorth  with  terrific  force,  but  nel  will  be  its  continuation  into  Mount  David- 
was  closed  up  again  witl^  fragments  of  rock  son.  The  point  at  which  it  enters  the  moun- 
and  timber  which  were  forced  Into  it.  Bored  tain,  nnder  Virginia  City,  is  nearly  2,000  feet 
a  seoond  time,  the  water  forced  the  drill  like  below  the  streets  of  the  town.  At  a  distance 
a  shot  into  the  tunnel.  In  a  week^s  time  the  of  8,000  feet  farther  into  the  mountain  the  per- 
vast  volume  of  water  had  discharged  itself,  pendicular  distance  from  the  summit  to  the 
Another  compressor,  built  by  the  Humboldt  level  of  the  tunnel  will  be  8,600  feet.  It  is 
Company  of  Kalk,  on  the  Rhine,  was  put  into  thought  that  rich  veins  of  gold  may  be  en- 
operation  at  Shaft  No.  2.  In  the  year  1876  countered  in  the  syenite  of  which  the  moun- 
the  progress  made  was  8,670  feet,  or  805|  tain  is  composed. 

feet  per  month ;  the  total  length  of  the  tunnel  The  average  temperature  of  the  air  at  the 
at  its  close  was  15,477  feet.  In  1877  the  prog-  header  during  the  progress  of  the  main  tunnel 
ress  was  8,180  feet,  or  260(  per  month,  the  was,  in  the  year  1875,  82^^,  of  the  water  811**; 
length  of  the  tunnel  being  extended  to  18,607  in  1876  the  average  temperature  in  the  air  was 
feet.  Less  headway  was  made  this  latter  year  85^,  in  the  water  86^ ;  in  1877  the  thermome- 
on  aeoonnt  of  the  troublesome  and  dangerous  ter  averaged  92^*  in  the  air,  98^  in  the  water; 
natoreof  the  rock  encountered,  a  soft,  slippery  in  1878,  in  the  air  95^,  and  in  the  water  105^ 
clay,  which  often  swelled  after  exposure  to  In  1878,  up  to  September  1st,  the  average 
the  air  to  such  an  extent  as  to  displace  the  rail-  flow  of  water  per  day  was  about  1,285,000  gal- 
road  track  and  sometimes  to  break  the  tim-  Ions. 

bering.  Here  the  tunnel  was  timbered  up  to  A  report  made  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
the  face  of  the  drift,  and  often  lagging  driven  St.  Gothard  Railway  in  June,  1878,  states  that 
in  ahead  of  the  drift.  Only  light  charges  of  the  length  of  bore  pierced  on  the  north  side 
gunpowder,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  could  of  the  mountain  was  8,816  metres,  of  which 
be  used,  for  fear  of  displacing  the  timbers.  In  1,018  metres  was  completed.  On  the  south 
1878  the  average  progress  was  still  smaller,  side  1,817  metres  had  been  pierced.  The  prog- 
being^  op  to  September,  only  285^^  feet.  The  ress  has  been  considerably  slower  than  was 
sane  soft,  treacherous  rock  continued,  and  the  expected,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
beat  and  bad  air  became  more  and  more  op-  rook.  The  directors  hope  that  the  bore  will 
pressive  as  the  bore  advanced.  The  total  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  year  1881. 
length  of  the  tunnel  up  to  the  1st  of  Septem-  The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  of  801,000 
ber,  1878,  was  20,489  feet.  The  tannel  pene-  francs  per  kilometre,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  re- 
VoL.  XVIII. — 19    A 
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dnced  to  622,000  francs.    Three  or  foar  thoa-  in  length,  while  the  Mont  Oenis  Tunnel  is  40,- 

sand  men  are  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  on  084  feet  or  7*6  miles,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  26,- 

the  works,  and  seventy  of  the  Ferrouz  pierc-  040  feet  or  4*74  miles,  and  the  Sutro  20,870 

ing-machines  are   constantly  at  work.     The  feet  or  8*84  miles  in  length.     The  strata  of 

eight  years^  limit  of  time  within  which' the  rock  pierced   have  been  for  the  most  part 

work  must  be  completed  will  be  up  on  Octo-  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  considerable  gra- 

ber  1, 1880,l>eyond  which  term  the  contractor  nitic  gneiss  and  quartz  also.    The  gradient  is 

is  bound  to  pay  $1,000  per  day  for  six  months,  rising  from  the  northern  entrance,  5 '82  feet  in 

$2,000  per  day  for  the  next  six  months,  and  at  1,000  or  80*7  feet  per  mile,  for  the  distance  of 

the  end  of  the  year,  if  it  is  not  yet  finished,  to  24,459  feet,  where  the  height  is  8,786  feet 

lose  every  claim  as  well  as  his  bond  of  $1,600,-  above  the  sea;  the  line  is  there  level  for  690 

000.    The  contractor,  M.  Favre,  has  therefore  feet,  and  then  descends  1  foot  in  1,000  feet, 

sufficient  motive  to  carry  it  through  within  which  grade  was  afterward  altered  to  2*5  in 

the  prescribed  time,  and  sufficient  energy  to  1,000  or  18*2  feet  per  mile.     The  tunnel  is 

do  it  if  it  is  possible.    He  is  further  encour-  made  for  a  double  roadway,  and  is  to  be 

aged  by  a  bonus  of  $1,000  to  be  paid  for  each  arched  from  one  end  to  the  otner. 

day  prior  to  October  1,  1880,  after  the  tunnel  The  plan  of  tunneling  adopted  by  M.  Favre 

is  complete.    The  length  of  the  main  tunnel  is  was  that  usual  in  France  ana  Belgium  of  lay- 

48,654  feet  or  9*19  miles.    The  difficulties  of  lug  the  advance  drift  in  the  top  of  the  cutting 

the  work  have  been  vastly  greater  than  was  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  as  is  the  conunon 

expected,  owing  chiefly  to  the  hardness  of  the  practice  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 

rock.     The  miscalculations  of  the  engineers  The  advance  drift  is  8*9  feet  sauare.    This  was 

caused  a  discrepancy  of  about  $20,000,000  be-  followed  by  two  cuts,  the  side  and  the  sole 

tween  the  original  estimate  and  the  actual  cuts.    The  first,  in  two  segments,  one  on  each 

cost,  which  will  be  about  $66,000,000.    The  side  of  the  axis,  followed  about  600  feet  in  the 

deficit  was  so  great  that  there  was  doubt  rear  of  the  advance  drift,  which  gave  space  to 

whether  it  could  be  raised,  until  the  German,  the  whole  width  of  the  arch,  and  then  by  a 

6wiss,  and  Italian  Governments  restored  con-  cut  on  the  east  wall  12  to  16  feet  below  the 

fidence    by  granting   considerable   subsidies,  floor  of  the  header,  which  was  worked  in  two 

The  power  by  whi(£  the  drills  are  worked  is  sections,  one  above  and  one  below ;  it  was  9*8 

compressed  air  alone,  which  is  compressed  out-  feet  in  width.    The  arches  were  built  as  soon 

side  and  stored  up  in  large  reservoirs.    The  as  the  side-cuts  were  completed,  when  the  na- 

excavated  rock  is  drawn  out  of  the  tunnel  by  ture  of  the  rock  seemed  to  require  it,  the  arch 

locomotives  worked  also  by  compressed  air,  as  being  supported  by  timbers  on  one  side  and 

the  use  of  steam  would  be  impossible.    The  by  the  ramp  on  the  other  until  the  ramp  was 

workmen  suffer  greatly  from  the  foul  air,  which  excavated  and  the,  sustaining  walls  built  in. 

is  augmented  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  in  The  header  is  worked  with  machine-drills,  the 

the  blasts,  which  is  incei«sant.    The  exhaust  car  carrying  six,  with  eighteen  more  at  hand, 

air  from  the  drills  alleviates  their  situation  by  The  number  of  holes  bored  per  lineal  metre 

driving  the  foul  gases  toward  the  mouth  of  the  has  been  from  18  to  20 ;  the  noles  are  1  to  1*2 

tunnel.    The  laborers  employed  are  of  Italian  metre  deep,  or  8*28  to  8*94  feet,  and  1*5  incJi 

nationalitv,  and  for  the  moderate  wages  of  60  in  diameter.    In  the  granitic  gneiaa  28  holes 

cents  to  $1.26  a  day  they  display  great  Indus-  in  a  metre  were  remiired,  and  in  mica  slate 

try  and  endurance  in  their  dangerous  and  ex-  only  14  holes.    The  McEean,  the  Winchester, 

hausting  task.    Of  the  three  lines  which  were  and  the  Burleigh  drills  have  been  used.    After 

projected  for  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the  pres-  the  holes  are  drilled  and  the  car  removed  90 

ent  one  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  being  ^e  or  120  feet  away,  the  holes  are  filled  with  7 

lowest  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  afford-  to  12  cartridges  each,  the  cartridge  weighing 

ing  less  danger  of  snow  blockades.    The  high-  8*1  ounces  and  containing  giant  powder.    For 

est  point  in  the  open  line  is  8,690  feet  above  1  cubic  yard  of  granitic  gneiss  8*82  pounds  of 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point  in  giant  powder  was  used,  but  for  a  yard  of  mica 

the  tunnel  8,786  feet.    The  original  estimate  Sate  4*6  pounds.    Blasting  by  electricity  was 

of  the  time  required  for  its  completion  was  tried,  but  not  found  preferable.     The  upper 

fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  but  Louis  Favre,  who  holes  are  blasted  first,  and  the  under  ones  last 

was  the  lowest  bidder  at  $196.40  per  foot  of  Little  or  no  tamping  has  been  used.    In  tlie 

tunnel  complete,  agreed  to  deliver  the  works  side-cuts  hand-drilling  was  employed  at  first, 

in  eight  years,  expecting  to  make  more  profit  but  fuflerward  machines ;  the  cars  here  are  for 

from  the  premium  offered  for  advanced  com-  four  drills  only.     The  side-cut  averages  77 

pletion  than  from  the  work  itself.   The  tunnel  square  feet    The  upper  section  of  the  sole  cut 

enters  the  mountain  on  the  north,  near  the  is  about  64  square  feet,  and  the  lower  one  65 

village  of  Gk>eschenen  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  square  feet.    In  these  a  strong  car  carrying 

The  elevation  at  this  entrance  is  8,687  feet  six  drills  is  used.    The  rest  of  the  tunnel,  oon- 

The  southern  entTance  is  near  the  village  of  sisting  of  the  arch  section  of  40*9  to  45*21 

Airolo  in  the   canton  of  Tessin;  its  height  square  feet,  the  abutment  section  of  58*18 

above  sea  level  is  8,766  feet    The  tunnel  will  square  feet,  and  the  ramp  of  207*74,  is  exctr 

be  the  longest  in  the  world,  being  9*19  miles  vated  by  hand. 
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The  adit  for  draining  the  Oerro  de  Pasco  feasibility  of  connecting  the  Hudson  and  East 

silver  mines  in  Pern,  which  has  been  in  con-  Rivers  by  a  ship-canal  gives  as  the  estimated 

straction  since  October,  1877,  is  over  400  feet  cost  of  a  navigable  channel,  15  feet  in  depth, 

below  the  surface,  and  will  have  a  length  of  $2,777,571 ;  the  cost  of  sach  a  channel  12  feet 

2,ff00  metres,  about  one  half  of  its  course  be-  in  depth  would  be  $2,270,825.    Congress  has 

ing,  it  is  supposed,  through  ore-bearing  rook,  voted  an  appropriation  of  $800,000  for  the 

The  tunnel   is  constructed  under  a  contract  commencement  of  the  lonff-taUced-of  work,  and 

made  by  the  Peruvian  Government  with  the  it  is  expected  that  the  labor  will  be  begun  as 

late  Henry  Meiggs,  by  which  the  latter  should  soon  as  the  Gk>vemment  has  secured  the  right 

receive  all  the  rights  of  the  Government  in  the  of  way  from  the  property-owners  along  the 

mines,  and  the  private  owners  should  at  their  Harlem  River. 

option  relinquish  their  claims  against  a  royalty  By  the  opening  of  the  new  canal  between 

of  20  per  cent,  of  the  ore  extracted,  or  pay  a  Aarberg  and  the  lake  of  Bienne,  in  Switzer- 

rent  for  the  use  of  the  tunnel  of  80  per  cent,  land,  about  74,000  acres  of  marshy  land,  which 

of  the  product.    Most  of  them  have  assigned  promises  a  productive  soil,  have  been  drained, 

over  their  claims  to  the  builders  of  the  tunnel,  while  the  banks  of  Lakes  Morat,  NeufchAtel, 

The  ore-body  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  great-  and  Bienne  are  secured  against  inundation, 

est,  if  not  the  greatest,  in  the  world,  and  the  This  canal  has  been  ten  years  in  construction, 

ore  to  yield,  by  the  pcttio  process  which  is  in  The  Ohinese  Grand  Oanal,  which  has  been 

use,  from  $80  to  $40  per  ton.    The  expense  of  the  main  artery  of  internal  traffic  in  the  empire 

mining  it  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  $2  per  for  ages,  costs  so  much  each  year  to  keep  in 

ton.    The  Trans-Andean  Railway,  which  leads  repair,  and  is  subject  to  so  many  stoppages  of 

to  the  raining  region,  is  the  highest  railway  in  navigation,  that  there  is  serious  talk  of  aban- 

the  world,  Oerro  de  Pasco  bemg  14,200  feet  doning  it  entirely.    If  that  course  is  decided 

above  sea  level,  and  its  other  terminus,  Sacra  upon,  there  will  be  a  necessity  of  constructing 

Familia,  13,700  feet    This  mineral  road,  com-  railroads  to  supply  its  place.    It  is  600  miles 

pleted  by  Meiggs  in  1878,  conveys  the  ore  seven  long,  and  is  navigated  by  10,000  craft  engaged 

miles  to  a  water-power  which  is  sufficient  to  in  the  carrying  of  grain, 

run  1,000  head  of  stamps.     Stamping-mills  An  important  drainage  work  has  been  cOn- 

and  hydraulic  machinery  of  great  capacity  structed  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  &  Son,  in  the 

have  recently  been  erected  by  William  H.  Oil-  shape  of  a  sluice  to  drain  the  portion  of  the 

ley,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Meiggs  in  the  manage-  English  fen  country  called  the  Middle  Level,  a 

ment.    All  the  parts  of  the  railway  and  its  tract  of  140,000  acres.    An  old  sluice,  made  by 

equipments  had  to  be  transported  on  mule-  Mr.  Walker,  gave  way  in  1862,  and  was  replaced 

back  from  the  coast,  200  miles  distant,  the  by  a  series  of  iron  siphons,  made  to  act  by  the 

rails  being  divided  into  lengths  of   six  feet,  lud  of  an  air-pump  worked  by  a  steam-engine. 

Three  iron  bridges,  two  of  them  of  80  feet  The  capacity  of  tnese  siphons  has  been  found 

span,  were  transported  by  the  same  convey-  insufficient  of  late  years,  for  which  reason  the 

ance.  new  sluice  has  been  constructed  according  to 

The  work  on  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  was  an  act  of  Parliament  It  has  three  openings 
interrupted  after  the  sinking  of  the  circular  of  17  feet  each,  and  is  capable  of  dlscnarging 
well  25  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  deep,  with  280,000,000  cubic  feet  in  a  tide,  or  more  than 
a  brick  lining  three  feet  thick.  Work  was  double  the  amount  of  drainage  which  will  be 
again  resumed  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  From  required  at  any  tim0.  Each  opening  is  closed 
this  well  the  boring  proceeded ;  it  was  facili-  by  two  pairs  of  gates,  so  that  a  second  pair  can 
tated  by  an  ur-lock,  which  compressed  air  be  used  in  case  one  should  fail.  The  cost  of 
into  a  chamber  large  enough  for  three  men  to  the  whole  works,  including  the  six  pairs  of 
work  in,  having  in  one  comer  a  funnel  into  gates  and  their  machinery,  262,^00  cubic  yards 
which  the  excavated  material  is  thrown,  and  of  excavation,  10,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  outside  through  7,268  of  brickwork,  and  17,000  of  ashlar,  was 
a  long  pipe  which  runs  over  the  mouth  of  the  a  little  less  than  £60,000. 
shaft  ana  empties  into  a  scow;  the  force  of  A  work  of  sanitary  engineering  of  high  char- 
the  compressed  air  expels  the  earth  and  stones  acter  has  recently  been  accomplished  at  Tor- 
through  this  pipe.  The  tunnel,  as  fast  as  it  is  (}uay.  The  sewer  outlets,  which  were  some 
built,  is  lined  with  a  wall  of  bricks  three  feet  bttle  distance  out  at  sea,  as  is  usually  the  case 
thick,  the  outer  layer  of  which  is  of  chemically  in  marine  cities,  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by 
prepared  bricks  which  withstand  moisture,  the  action  of  the  tide  at  certain  periods,  and 
The  ffrade  of  the  tunnels  is  8  in  100  as  it  de-  the  mass  of  sewage  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
scends  from  the  Jersey  Oity  side  to  the  distance  sewer  to  be  driven  back  slightly,  thus  driving 
of  two  thirds  of  the  width  of  the  river ;  it  then  out  the  sewer-gas  at  the  openings  of  drains  in 
rises  in  a  gradient  of  2  in  100  to  its  exit  in  the  town,  pr<^ucing  scarlatina  and  typhoid 
Washington  Square.  The  engineer,  Oolonel  fever.  To  prevent  such  evils,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
William  H.  Paine,  estimates  the  entire  cost  at  serve  the  waters  of  the  Torbay  River  from  any 
$10,000,000,  and  says  that  two  years^  work  will  mixture  of  sewage,  a  series  of  tunnels  has 
complete  it  been  made  through  the  surrounding  hills;  all 

General  John  Newton's  official  report  on  the  the  drains  are  united  into  one  discharging  main, 
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wbioh  ii  oairiei  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  ministry  found  it  neoessarj  to  assnme  a  warlike 

emptiee  into  the  channel  at  snch  a  height  above  attitude^  and  on  that  account  several  of  its  mem* 

the  sea  'lerel  that  the  tide  does  not  interfere  hers  resigned,  the  Parliament  and  the  country 

with  the  constant  discharge  of  the  sewage,  and  emphatically  sustained  this  step.   The  same  was 

where  it  is  oarried  away  by  the  oorrents  of  the  the  case  with  regard  to  the  special  treaty  con- 

ohannel.  dnded  with  Turkey  wliich  transferred  to  £hg- 

EUROPE;  The  Eastern  war  was  virtually  land  the  island  of  Oypms,  and  secured  tp  it  a 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  year^  and,  as  the  dominating  influence  in  the  future  administra- 
hope  of  Toricey  for  a  direct  interference  of  any  tion  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  interest  in 
other  great  Power  in  its  favor  was  not  fblfllled^  the  Oriental  question  had  scarcely  begun  to 
it  had  on  March  8d  to  agree  to  the  humiliating  subside,  when  affairs  in<3entral  Asia  engrossed 
treaty  of  San  Btef ano.  Now,  however^  England  the  attention  of  the  nation.  The  refusal  of  the 
flt^>ped  in  and  demanded  that  this  treaty,  which  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to  receive  an  English 
moNlified  several  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  be  embassy  led  to  a  declaration  oT  war  on  the  part 
submitted  to  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  of  £u«>  of  England.  The  progress  of  the  i^ar  was  fa- 
rope  for  revision.  After  long  negotiations  be-  vorable  to  the  English  beyond  all  expectation, 
tween  England  and  Russia,  the  English  demand  (See  Gsbat  Bbttaut  and  Afohakistak.) 
was  complied  with,  and  a  Congress  of  plenipo-  In  Germany  a  great  excitement  was  produced 
tentiaries  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  met  by  two  succesnve  attempts  upon  the  bfe  of  the 
at  Berlin  in  June,  and  under  the  presidency  Emperor.  As  the  authors  of  both  these  at- 
of  Prince  Bismarck  revised  and  considerably  tempts  were  known  to  be  imbued  with  social- 
changed  the  stipulations  of  ^e  treaty  of  San  istic  theories,  the  Government  proposed  to  the 
Stefano.    (See  EASTEttN  Qubstiok.)  Reichsrath  a  very  stringent  law  against  social- 

Tlie  treaty  of  Berlin  has  produced  several  ism.  When  the  Reidisrath  showed  itself  less 
important  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe.  Two  pliant  than  was  expected,  it  was  dissolved  and 
states  which  were  hitherto  tribut«ries  of  Tur-  a  new  election  ordered.  Prince  Bismarck  made 
key,  Roumania  and  Servia,  have  become  en-  extraordinary  effbrts  to  secure  a  Conservative 
tirely  independent,  and  both  have  received  an  majority,  but  failed  to  do  so,  though  the  Con- 
increase  of  territory.  An  Increase  of  territory  servative  party  gained  a  number  of  new  seats, 
has  also  been  accorded  to  Russia  and  Monte-  Active  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
negro.  A  new  principality,  Bulgaria,  has  been  the  Pmssian  Government  and  Rome  for  the 
created,  which  will  occupy  the  position  in  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  conflict  be- 
which  Roumania  and  Servia  were  until  the  tween  Church  and  State,  but  no  agreement  had 
establishment  of  their  entire  independence ;  it  been  reached  at  the  close  of  the  year.  (See 
will  virtually  be  an  independent  state,  but  ivill  Gehmaitt.) 

for  the  present  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  The  (Government  of  Austria  pureed  In  re- 
Porte.  Another  Turkish  province,  Eastern  gard  to  the  Eastern  question  a  policy  which 
Roumelia,  has  received  several  attributes  of  brought  it  into  constant  conflicts  with  the  rep- 
provincial  autonomy,  which  for  the  present  resentative  assemblies  of  the  two  divisions  of 
leave  to  it  the  character  of  a  province  of  Tur-  the  empire.  An  extraordinary  credit  demand- 
key,  while  at  the  same  time  tney  hold  out  the  ed  by  Count  Andr&ssy  was  granted  by  the 
hope  of  steady  progress  toward  entire  inde-  delegations  only  on  the  express  assurance  of 
pendence.  The  two  important  provinces  of  the  Minister  that  the  Government  had  no  idea 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  placed  under  the  of  occupying  Bosnia  and  HerzegovinaL  Jo 
adminiBtration  of  the  Austrian  Government,  spite  of  this  assurance,  the  Government  com- 
and  a  cofi»iderable  tract  of  land  in  the  south,  plied  with  the  request  of  the  Berlin  Congress 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  yet  to  be  fixed,  is  to  occupy  those  provinces.  The  occupation 
to  be  ceded  to  Greece.  (See  Eastbbn  Qtteb-  met  with  a  greater  resistance  than  had  been 
noN.)  anticipated,  and  therefore  involved  the  Aus- 

While  the  Eastern  war  has  given  to  Russia  trian  Government  in  unexpected  expenses  and 

a  small  increase  of  territory  and  a  largely  in-  in  ne^  parliamentary  trouMes.    AlUiougfa  the 

creased  influence  in  Eastern  affairs,  it  proved.  Attsgleieh  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 

on  the  other  hand,  injurious  to  its  material  empire  was  finally  accepted,  distrust  in  the  vi- 

Srosperity.     The  revolutionary  party  of  the  tnlity-  of  Austro-Hungary  seemed  to  spread  to 

fihilists  acted  with  almost  unparalleled  bold-  an  alarming  extent.    (See  ArsTtto-HtJKOABiAir 

ness,  and  the  support  with  which  they  met  in  Monaboht  and  Hvnoast.) 

many  provinces  of  the  empire  was  one  of  many  In  Prance  the  Republican  party  made  steady 

symptoms  which  indicate  a  growing  dissatis-  progress,  and  the  election  of  senatorial  electors 

faction  of  the  people  with  the  politi^  institu-  m  October  rendered  it  certain  that  in  Januarv, 

tions  of  the  country.    fSee  Russia.)  1879,  the  Senate  would  have  a  decided  Renub- 

The  attention  of  England  in  1878  was  chiefly  lican  majority  as  well  as  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 

absorbed  by  the  Eastern  question  and  the  war  uties.    The  third  Universal  Exposition,  which 

against  Afghanistan.    The  anti-Russian  policy '  was  opened  in  Paris  on  May  Ist^rovea  a  suo- 

of  the  Conservative  Ministry  was  vigorously  cess  beyond  expectation.    (See  Fbakoe.) 

supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Parliament  In  Italy  no  change  was  produced  in  the  re- 

and  the  people ;  and  when  the  m^ority  of  the  lation  between  Church  and  State  by  the  deaths 
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of  Pope  PiQ8  IX.  and  King  Victor  EmanneL 
The  relations  between  Leo  XIII.  and  King 
Humbert  did  not  materiallj  differ  from  those 
existiugbetween  their  predecessors.  The  rev- 
olationary  party  of  Italia  irredenta^  which 
clamors  for  the  forcible  annexation  of  Trieste 
and  sonthem  Tyrol  to  Italy,  made  some  dem- 
ODStrations  against  Aostria,  which  the  Italian 
Government  immediately  and  emphatieally  dis- 
approved. An  attempt  was  made  against  the 
life  of  the  Xing,  but  it  failed.    (Spe  Italt.) 

The  life  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  likewise 
attacked  by  a  woold-be  regicide,  bat,  like  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  ^e  King  of  Italy,  he 
escaped  nnhort.    (See  Spain.) 

In  oonseqnence  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  map  of  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the 
table  of  the  European  states  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1878  presents  marked  differences  in  point 
of  population  and  area  from  the  table  in  1877. 
The  following  table  arranges  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope in  order  of  their  population.  Comparing 
it  with  that  of  last  year  (^^  Annual  Cyolop«adia  " 
for  1877,  p.  281 X  it  will  be  seen  that  this  year 
one  state  more  is  given  than  last  rear,  Bulgaria. 
In  consequence  of  this  additional  territory  and 
population  received  by  the  treaty  oi  Berlin, 
Koumania  has  now  advanced  in  the  list  beyond 
Belgium,  Servia  beyond  Greece,  and  Monte* 
negro  beyondXuxemburg.  Turkey  is  hardly 
entitled  to  the  place  which  is  still  assigned  to 
her,  for  she  has  no  control  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, and  very  little  of  Eastern  Roumelia; 
but  for  the  present  it  would  be  premature  to 
regard  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  parts  of 
Austria,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  as  an  indepen-* 
dent  state. 

oouirnuis.  nspdaSM. 

1.  BomU. 72,oia^i 

8.  G«nn«i  Empire 4i,T27,860 

8.  Auftro-Hfuigary 87,881,420 

4.  France. 8«,90^788 

5.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 84,160,000 

«.  ItalT «7,7»,475 

7.  Spain 18AM,0U 

&  Turkey 7,112,000 

9,  RoamaniA 6i378,000 

10.  BeMriom , 6386,185 

IL  Sweden. MS4,(M9 

M.  Portogal 4,067,683 

18.  Netheriands 8,984,799 

14.  Bwitxerland 8,776.086 

16.  Finland. 1,041,866 

16.  Denmark 1,940,000 

17.  Bolgarln 1,880,000 

W.  Norwaj. 1,806,900 

19.  BerrU 1,720,000 

80.  Greece 1,467,894 

81.  Montenegro 886,000 

88.  Lnzemborf 806,158 

88.  Andorra 18,000 

84.  LieehteMteln 8,664 

86.  Ban  Marino 7.816 

86.  Monaco 7,049 

Totd. 811,708,718 

In  tbis  table,  the  European  dependencies  of 
Oreat  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Denmark  have 
not  been  taken  into  account.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Great  BrKaln  (Malta,  Gibraltar,  HeUffoland).  174.86S 

POrtniral  (Amrea) 861,746 

Denmark  (Faroe  lalanda,  Iceland)....^...,    88,000 

Totd 619,108 


Adding  these  figures  to  the  above  sum,  the 
total  population  of  the  European  states,  inclu- 
sive of  their  European  dependencies,  is  found 
to  be  812,282,621.     • 

The  total  area  of  Europe  is  estimated  at 
8,821,080  square  miles.  Leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  area  of  the  European  dependen- 
cies, as  well  as  that  of  the  German  coast-waters 
of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  the  lake  of 
Constance,  and  the  sea  of  Aiov,  the  European 
states  occupy  the  following  relative  position  io 
point  of  area : 

1.  BnMla. 1,988,784 

8.  Aoatco-Honfary 840,884 

8.  German  Bmpire. 808,488 

4.  France « 804,090 

8.  Spain 198,280 

6.  Sweden. 170,979 

T.  Finland. 144,428 

8.  Norway. 182,650 

9.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 121,608 

10.  lUlT 114.416 

11.  Torkey 106,918 

ISL  Roiunania 49,868 

13.  Portugal 84,606 

14.  Bulgaria 84,669 

16.  Greece 19,858 

16  Servin 18,787 

17.  Switierland ..  1^98i 

18.  Denmark 14,764 

19.  Netherlanda 18,781 

80.  Belgium 11^78 

81.  Montenegro. 8,648 

88.  Lazemborg 999 

88.  Andorra 191 

84.  Liechtenstein 68 

86.  Ban  Marino 84 

86.  Monaco. 6 

EVAIJGELIOAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  as  they  were  published 
in  September,  1878 : 


OOMfSBKIIOia 


East  Pennqrhrania.. . . 
Central  Pennqyiranin . 

Erie 

New  York 

Plttsborg 

Atlantic 

Ohio 

(^mada. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin. 

Miebigan • •. 

Ksnttt , 

Iowa 

DesMolnea. 

Minnesota 

Indiane 

Booth  Indiana 

Germany 

Padfic 

TotoL 


ItlnmBt 

LmmI 

90 

71 

77 

61 

86 

11 

86 

16 

50 

40 

17 

14 

68 

61 

84 

14 

84 

77 

64 

87 

46 

88 

84 

16 

61 

16 

89 

86 

48 

18 

83 

89 

81 

8 

43 

18 

6 

1 

846 

668 

14,998 
11,880 
8,634 
4,188 
7,686 
1,940 
7,4S4 
4,621 
10,178 
9,920 
&066 
8,888 


84»60 
8,801 
6,248 
1,819 
7,248 
487 


107,788 


Number  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  7,148 
children  and  1,860  adults ;  number  of  churches, 
l,422i;  probable  value  of  the  same,  $8,226,008; 
number  of  parsonages,  401 ;  probable  value  of 
the  same,  $410,000 ;  number  of  Sunday  schools, 
1,846,  with  20,122  officers  and  teachers  and 
112,508  scholars,  595  catecbedcal  classes,  and 
7,865  catechumens ;  amount  of  Oonf  erence  con- 
tributions, $4,864.66  ;•  of  contribuUons  for  mis- 
sions, $79,104.42 ;  of  contributions  to  the  Sun- 
day-school and  Tract  Union,  $1,914.59. 
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The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mi»-  nlated  after  the  Congregational  model,  while 

Honary  Society  was  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oc-  in  others  affairs  are  managed  hy  a  ^^  session  "  of 

toher  4th.    The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  elders,  as  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  which, 

receipts  to  the  principal  treasury  had  been:  however,  must  refer  all  important  matters  to 

for  home  and  European  missions,  $30,858.14;  the  fiual  decision  of  the  Church.     All  the 

for  the  heathen  mission,  $8,288.98 ;   which,  churches  are  independent  in  themselves,  ac- 

with  the  addition  of  the  funds  furnished  to  the  knowledgingno  external  interference  with  their 

Conference  treasuries  and  the  bequests  to  the  affairs.    The  annual  meetings  of  the  Union  for 

standing  fund,  made  the  total  amount  received  1878  were  held  at  GlasgowToeginning  Septem- 

for  the  missions  of  the  church  about  $82,000.  her  80th.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Bathgate,  the  retiring 

The  expenditures  had  been  $74,102.18,  of  which  chairman,  wa^  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Professor 

$19,894.81  were  paid  from  the  principal  trea-  Hunter,  of  Leith,  the  chairman  for  the  ensuing 

sury  for  home  and  European  missions,  and  year.    The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Guth- 

$4,804.98  for  the  heathen  mission.    The  re-  rie,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union,  which 

ceipts  were  $18,748  more,  and  the  expenditures  had  occurred  during  the  year,  was  referrcNi  to 

$9,640  less,  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  in  an  appropriate  manner.    The  various  insti- 

The  sum  of  $8,158  had  been  received  for  church  tutions  connected  with  the  Union  were  shown 

buildings  in  Germany  aud  Switzerland.    A  pe-  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.    The  Theo- 

tition  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Missions  logical  Hall,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morie^on 

asking  them  to  make  provisions  for  the  organi-  was  President,  had  an  attendance  of  twenty- 

zation  of  a  Woman *s  Foreign  Missionary  Soci-  eight  students ;   and  the'  Home  Mission,  with 

ety,  but  the  Board  declined  to  give  the  measure  an  income  of  £564,  aided  or  supported  sixteen 

its  sanction.  churches  or  stations. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  ofPvh-  EXPOSITION,  PARIS.    The  Universal  In- 

lication^  reports  were  presented  showing  that  ternational  Exposition  of  1878  was  announced 

the  resources  of  the  Publishing  House  amount-  by  a  decree  issued  by  Marshal-President  Mac- 

ed  to  $894,480,  and  its  liabilities  to  $12,188;  Mahon  on  the  4th  of  April,  1876,  inviting  all 

and  that  its  business  had  been  conducted  with  nations  to  participate  in  an  exhibition  of  indns- 

an  actual  profit  during  the  year  of  about  $26,-  trial  and  agricultural  products,  to  be  opened 

475.    The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  sixteen  on  the  1st  of  May,  1878,  and  to  close  on  the 

periodicals,   Sunday-school  papers,  etc.,  was  81st  of  the  following  October.    Many  disturb- 

189,640  copies,  showing  a  totisd  gain  during  the  ing  and  discouraging  conditions  and  events,  as 

year  of  17,787  subscribers.  the  late  war  in  the  East,  the  universal  depres- 

EVANGELICAL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND,  sion  in  trade  and  industries,  the  international 
The  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  was  formed  differences  which  threatened  a  new  war  in  En- 
in  1848  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  James  Morison,  John  rope,  and  the  intrigues  and  opposition  of  the 
Guthrie,  and  a  few  other  ministers  who  had  Bonapartist  and  Legitimist  factions,  combined 
been  previously  connected  with  the  United  Pres-  to  obstruct  the  enterprise,  and  augured  ill  for 
byterian  Church.  The  founders  were  speedi-  its  success ;  but  the  enero^  of  M.  Erantz,  the 
ly  loined  by  a  number  of  independent  ministers  commissioner-general,  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
and  churches.  No  formal  basis  of  membership  the  liberal  appropriations  voted  by  the  Cham- 
was  agreed  upon  until  1868.  The  objects  of  the  bers,  were  requited  by  the  find  triumphant 
Union  are  "  mutual  countenance,  counsel,  and  success  of  the  exhibition, 
cooperation  in  supporting  and  spreading  "  the  As  the  first  of  the  series  of  world^s  fairs,  the 
gospel.  It  comprises  Independent  churches  and  London  exhibition  of  1851,  originated  by  Prince 
all  brethren  who  choose  to  be  associated  for  Albert,  was  intended  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  attainment  of  its  objects,  who  enioy  and  the  success  of  the  free-trade  system  in  England; 
give  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  Christian  and  as  the  one  last  preceding,  the  Centennial 
faith,  and  who  concur  in  the  following  distinc-  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  was  a  celebration  of 
tive  basis  of  the  Union :  "  The  three  great  uni-  liberty  and  progress  in  republican  America : 
versalities  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  in  so  the  exhibition  of  1878  was  prepared  by  ex- 
the  gift  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  men  traordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French 
everywhere,  without  distinction  or  respect  of  Government  and  people,  in  order  to  demon- 
persons  ;  of  God  the  Son,  in  the  gift  and  sac-  strate  to  foreign  nations  the  definite  success  of 
rifice  of  himself  as  a  true  propitiation  for  the  the  Republic,  and  incidentally  to  recommend 
sins  of  the  world ;  and  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  French  system  of  industrial  protection, 
in  his  present  and  continuous  work  in  applying  The  international  exhibitions  have  successively 
to  the  souls  of  all  men  the  provisions  of  Divine  increased  in  size  and  splendor,  until  all  were 
grace."  The  ministers  preach  doctrines  differ-  surpassed  by  the  late  one  of  Paris ;  but  their 
ing  from  the  Calvinistic  views  of  the  Presby-  advantages  as  commercial  fairs  are  less  highly 
terian  churches,  and  more  like  those  of  the  appreciated  than  formerly,  since  the  merchants 
Wesleyans,  on  the  subjects  of  predestination,  of  the  great  commercial  nations  no  longer  ex- 
the  limited  atonement,  and  the  special  work  hibit  their  goods  as  generally  as  they  did  for 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  government  of  the  mercantile  purposes.  Many  well-known  Eng- 
churches  is  a  modified  Independency,  but  is  not  lish  and  Continental  houses  declined  to  con- 
uniform  ;  the  minority  of  the  churches  are  reg-  tribute  to  this  exhibition ;  but  the  room  left  by 
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them  was  more  than  fiUed  hy  jonnger  houses  and  prodaots  for  comparison  with  those  of  the 
seeking  to  posh  their  trade,  and  by  the  intro-  Western  world,  while  every  remote  land  and 
dnoers  of  novelties,  by  the  yoang  and  outlying  colony  which  has  or  hopes  for  commercial  re- 
nations  who  are  striving  for  a  larger  share  in  lations  with  Europe  now  endeavors  to  exhibit 
the  world^s  commerce  and  a  market  for  their  someof  its  peculiar  products.    The  comparison 

Sroducts,  many  of  which  are  strange  and  new.  of  national  styles  of  architecture  instituted  at 

[ore  prominent  features  in  the  exhibition  of  Philadelphia  has  been  given  still  greater  prom- 

1878,  and  those  which  iihmediately  preceded  it,  inence  in  the  French  Exposition ;  and  the  great 

are  the  displays  of  fine  arts,  literature,  mechan-  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Centennial, 

ical  improvements,  and  national  institutions,  the  extensive  exhibition  of  machinerv  and  im- 

govemmental,  educational,  etc.,  into  which  4ili  plements,  has  not  been  suffered  to  relapse,  but 

the  chief  nations  enter  with  a  generous  emula-  was  made  by  the  contributions  of  American, 

tion,  and  which  must  serve  in  no  insignificant  English,  Belgifm,  and  other  exhibitors,  and  the 

measure  to  preserve  an  ent&nte  cordialehetween  complete  exhibition  of  French  machinery,  per- 

the  peoples,  if  not  between  the  governments.  haps  the  most  important  and  interesting  de- 

The  increasing  magnitude  of  the  successive  in-  partment  in  the  exposition,    llie  French  Ex- 

temational  exhibitions  is  indicated  by  the  num-  position  therefore  embraced  all  the  round  of 

hers  of  exhibitors  at  each.    There  were  some-  numan  art,  industry,  and  science,  as  developed 

thing  over  18,000  exliibitors  in  the  original  and  practiced  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 

exhibition  at  London  in  1851 ;  at  Paris  in  1855  globe,  and  was  not  less  scientific  and  methodi- 

there  were  over  20,000.    The  London  exhibi-  cal  in  its  arrangement  than  comprehensive  in 

tion  of  1862  showed  a  large  increase  of  exhib-  its  scope.    It  seems  likely,  from  all  the  circum- 

itors.    (See  ExHiBrrioir,  British  I NDUSTRi/LL,  stances  attendingthisexhibition,  that,  although 

in  ^^  Annual    Oyclopeodia '*   for    1862.)    The  it  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  many  others 

French  exhibition  of  1867  (see  **  Annual  Cy-  of  like  character,  none  of  them  will  excel  it  in 

dopsedia  **  for  1867,  under  Fbbnoh  Exhibi-  universality  or  completeness,  nor  perhaps  in 

tion)  attracted  as  many  as  42,000  exhibitors,  extent 

Theviennaexhibitionof  187d(se6  in  the  "An-  The  German  Government  refused  to  take 
nual  Oyclopsdia"  for  that  year  a  brief  ac-  part  in  the  International  Exposition,  as  Prince 
count  under  AusTBo-HuNOABiAir  Monaboht)  Bismarck  feared  that  the  display  of  the  prod- 
attracted  many  exhibitors  from  the  far  East,  ucts  of  Alsace  among  the  German  exhibits 
The  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  (see  would  arouse  bitter  and  discordant  emotions. 
ExHinrnoy,  OsinrKirNiAL,  in  "  Annual  Oyclo-  At  a  late  moment,  however,  the  Government 
piedia  *'  for  1876)  was  in  magnitude  and  com-  gave  permission  to  German  artists  to  send  their 
pleteness  a  farther  advance.  The  French  exhi-  works  to  the  exhibition,  with  the  exclusion  of 
bition  of  1878  was  a  still  grander  success ;  the  all  martial  subjects.  This  was  in  response  to  a 
number  of  exhibitors  mounted  up  to  double  the  courteous  invitation.  Before  the  answer  came 
number  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1867.  Al-  the  space  had  been  disposed  of;  but  room  was 
though  the  hopes  of  the  promoters  of  the  ex-  made,  by  contracting  the  space  devoted  to 
hibition  of  1851,  that  it  would  inaugurate  the  French  art  and  diminishinff  the  neighboring 
reign  of  peace  among  civilized  nations,  have  Belgian  gallery,  to  receive  the  large  contribu- 
been  sadly  deceived — for  these  international  tion  of  German  piuntings.  These  were  not  en- 
fairs  have  been  held  in  the  intervals  of  gigantic  tered  for  the  prizes,  as  the  German  artists  had 
wars  between  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  not  prepared  for  the  competition, 
the  national  participants — ^yet  the  history  of  The  Superior  Commission  for  International 
their  progress  proves  that  they  do  answer  some  Exhibitions  issued  proposals  to  the  French  ar- 
very  useful  and  elevating  purposes,  and  have  be-  chitectsfora  competition  of  designs:  ninety- 
come  a  settled  cosmopolitan  festival,  for  whose  four  were  received,  to  none  of  which  were 
celebration  the  capitals  of  the  world  eagerly  vie  awarded  the  prizes ;  but  from  a  dozen  of  them 
with  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  were  selected  the  characters  and  details  adopt- 
in  which  the  different  exhibitions  take  place  ed  in  the  buildings  and  arrangements  for  the 
endeavor,  with  varying  success,  to  recover  their  exhibition.  Of  the  many  sites  proposed,  the 
outlay  in  preparing  for  the  exhibitions,  and  Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  exposition  of  1867 
draw  a  profit  from  the  influx  of  visitors ;  and  was  held,  was  again  chosen ;  but  instead  of 
the  exhibitors  in  like  manner  generally  look  to  removing  the  annexes  to  Billancourt,  it  was 
the  sales  of  the  exhibits  and  the  extension  of  decided  to  place  them  on  the  heights  of  the 
their  trade  to  redeem  the  expenses  of  shipmefit  Trocad^ro  directly  across  the  river.  By  a  vote 
and  exhibition.  Yet  the  prevailing  animus  is  of  the  Chambers  a  credit  of  85,818,000  francs 
anything  but  purely  mercantile,  nor  do  the  was  extended  by  the  Treasury  for  the  expenses 
international  exhibitions  as  commercial  fairs  of  the  exhibition.  A  supplementary  grant  of 
rival  or  supplant  in  any  degree  those  which  are  9,482,000  francs  was  made  in  the  following 
held  at  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Novgoro<l,  Bagdad,  year,  1877,  while,  by  a  convention  between  the 
and  other  commercial  centers,  nor  affect  mate-  Government  and  the  city  of  Paris,  the  hall  of 
rialiy  the  business  customs  of  the  commercial  ceremonies  on  the  Trocad^ro  was  to  be  made 
community.  Since  the  Austrian  exhibition  the  a  permanent  and  monumental  edifice. 
Oriental  nations  have  contributed  their  arts  The  administrative  corps  of  the  Exposition 
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was  under  the  charge  of  M.  J.  B.  Erantz,  Sen-  opened  bj  President  ICacMahon,  alter  an  ad- 

ator,  CommissioDer-General,  who  had  directed  dress  bj  tiiie  Minister  of  Oommeroe,  on  the  1st 

the  constmction  of  the  industrial  palace  in  the  of  May,  1878.    Besides  the  foreign  embassies 

exhibition  of  1867;  M.  AUidn-Laonaj  was  the  and  the  officials  of  the  Fr^ich  Government) 

inspector  of  finances;  M.  Ladreit  de  Lachar*  there  were  present  at  the  opening  ceremo- 

ridre  had  charge  of  the  admissions;  M.  Dhen  nies  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  of 

edited  the  catalogues.     The  director  of  the  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  ex-Queen  Isa- 

French  section  was  M.  Dietz-Monnin ;  of  the  bella,  and  several  other  foreign  magnates.   The 

foreign  section,  M.  Berger,  who  had  been  dep-  exercises  were  accompanied  with  a  great  de&l 

ntj  in  the  same  department  in  1867 ;  of  the  of  civic  and  mihtary  pomp.    In  spite  of  the 

agricultural  section,  M.  Tisserand.    The  Mar-  rainj  weather,  the  houses  of  the  citj  were 

quis  de  Ohennevidres  directed  the  fine-art  de-  decked  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  streets 

partment.    M.  de  Longp^rier  managed  the  his-  were  thronged  with  gaylj  attired  citizens,  who 

torical  art  exhibition.    The  chief  of  the  medical  evinced  a  cheerful  enthusiasm  in  this  festival  of 

service  was  M.  de  Laoharri^re.  their  republic.   M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  the  Min- 

The  director  of  the  American  section  was  ister  of  Commerce,  in  his  introductory  speech, 

Governor  Richard  C.  McCormick,  who  remained  spoke  of  the  palace  as  a  symbol  of  the  aspira- 

In  America  until  he  had  received  and  arranged  tions  of  his  country  for  union,  concord,  civOi- 

all  the  exhibits;  his  assistant,  Mr.  Pettit,  who  zation,  and  progress.    He  said  that  the  idea  ot 

is  an  experienced  engineer  and  architect,  had  the  exhibition  was  conceived  on  the  morrow 

charge  of  the  American  space  and  buildings  in  of  the  day  on  which  the- Constitution  of  the 

Paris  in  the  mean  while,  assisted  by  G^rge  Bepublic  was  adopted,  and  that,  in  inviting  the 

Pate.    The  American  directors  of  sections  were  wwld  to  such  a  competition,  the  Government 

five :  of  installation,  Bufus  M.  Smith ;  of  m^  of  the  Republic  *^  indicated  its  tendencies  and 

chines,  Thomas  B.  Pickering ;  of  fine  arts,  D.  the  goal  to  which  it  wished  thenceforth  to  de- 

Maitland  Armstrong;  of  education,  John  D.  vote  its  efforts  and  activity*    It  testified  its 

Pbilbrick ;  of  agriculture,  William  McMurtrie.  faith  in  the  stability  and  fertility  of  the  insti- 

Mr.  McCormick  had  two  secretaries,  Messrs.  tutions  which  the  country  had  adopted.    Itpro- 

F.  W.  Clancy  and  H.  W.  Girard,  and  two  at-  claimed  its  confidence  in  the  9ympathies  of  for- 

tach^  from  the  military  and  naval  service.    A  eign  governments."    In  closing  the  address  to 

squad  of  thirty  men  from  the  United  States  the  President,  he  reverted  thus  to  the  scone 

marine  corps,  under  the  command  of  a  couple  ideas:  **  You  will  see  that  France,  reassured 

of  officers,  did  duty  as  guard  in  the  American  «s  to  her  future,  under  the  cogis  of  a  politicid 

section.  rSgime  which  is  dear  to  her,  has  taken  a  fresh 

Preparations, — ^In  the  allotment  of  space  one  start  in  energy  and  activity.  You  will  see  that 
half  was  reserved  for  France,  England  taking  she  works  with  more  ardor  than  ever  to  mul- 
about  one  onarter  of  tlie  remaining  half,  and  tlply  those  creations  which  do  honor  to  her 
Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Bussia  bespeaking  artisans,  which  embellish  and  render  easier  the 
the  next  largest  portions.  England  was  the  life  of  peoples,  raise  the  moral  level  of  society, 
most  forward  of  the  foreign  countries  in  ship-  and  enhance  for  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
ping  the  articles  of  her  exhibits.  The  bales  mankind  the  benefits  of  civilization." 
and  boxes  from  all  countries  were  landed  at  BuUdinffa  and  Grounds, — The  palace  of  the 
the  seaports  more  rapidly  than  the  railway  Champ  de  Mars,  with  its  adjuncts,  covered 
companies  could  forward  them.  The  rough  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  field,  about  700 
weather  in  the  spring  also  delayed  the  goc^s  yards,  and  600  or  700  yards  of  its  length,  the 
which  were  shipped  by  sea.  The  French  de-  remaining  800  or  400  yards  being  left  for  the 
partments  were  promptly  and  systematically  annexes^  official  buildings,  etc  The  main  build- 
prepared  from  the  beginning ;  and  those  for-  ing  was  rectangular  in  form,  instead  of  oval  as 
eign  exhibitors  who  were  dilatory  at  first  has-  in  1867.  The  space  included  in  the  Exposi- 
tened  their  efforts  before  the  day  of  opening,  tion  grounds  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  about 
so  that  on  the  Ist  of  May  the  exhibition  show^  1 10  acres.  The  main  building  covered  270,900 
few  evidences  of  delay  or  incompleteness.  The  square  yards  (about  70  acres)  of  this,  which  was 
space  originally  calculated  upon  was  increased  nearly  all  roofed  over,  while  about  10  acres  more 
in  the  actual  building  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  were  taken  up  with  the  annexes.  (At  Phila- 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  unexpected  delphia  all  the  buildings,  including  Memorial 
number  of  applicants.  There  remained  a  great  Hall,  did  not  cover  quite  60  acres.)  The  ^- 
deal  to  be  done  on  the  buildings  within  a  couple  den  was  in  front  of  the  main  building  running 
of  weeks  of  the  opening  day,  and  there  were  to  the  river,  And,  including  the  park  of  the  Tro- 
inany  who  doubted  if  the  Exposition  could  be  cad^ro,  which  met  it  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
inaugurated-  on  the  day  fixed.  Although  all  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
was  not  finished  nor  the  sections  filled  then  broad ;  this  space,  which  was  interspersed  with 
nor  for  several  weeks  after,  still  the  imperfec-  highly  ornamental  buildings  and  pavilions  for 
tions  were  not  so  glaring  as  to  iigure  the  effect  various  purposes,  was  kept  in  the  highest  state 
of  the  opening,  or  greatly  disappoint  tlie  early  of  cultivation.  The  main  building  was  arohi- 
visitors.  tecturally  much  superior  to  the  building  of 

The  Opening, — ^The  Exposition  was  formally  1867,  and,  except  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Lon- 
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don,  the  most  imposing  ind  agreeable  atraotare  an  andienoe  of  8,000  to  10,000,  eonoerta  were 
of  the  kind,  in  iron  and  glaaa,  jet  made.  The  given  during  the  exhibition,  and  here  l^e  dis* 
farthest  dome  of  the  main  building  was  1,400  tribution  of  prizes  and  all  the  other  ceremonies 
metres,  or  i  mile,  from  the  central  gallerj  took  place.  The  hall  is  lighted  hy  large  win- 
of  the  Trocad6ro.  In  both  of  the  palaces  aud  dows  filled  with  tracery.  Between  the  win- 
in  the  gardens  the  effects  of  distance  and  of  dows  are  square  towers,  looking  like  battle- 
height  were  very  suocessfulljr  preserved. '  ments.  On  each  side  of  the  dome  are  the  square 
The  palace  of  the  Trocad^ro  was  built  of  solid  towers  or  minarets  over  800  feet  high,  capped 
stone,  and  is  intended  to  remain  a  permanent  with  maohioolated  battlements,  and  covered 
monument  It  is  a  grand  amphitheatre,  sur-  with  canopies ;  these  towers  are  ascended  by 
mounted  by  a  dome,  whose  summit  is  adorned  means  of  elevators.  At  the  sides  of  the  thea- 
with  *  gigantic  winged  statue  representing  the  tre  are  square  halls  which  give  access  to  the 
genius  of  fame.  The  dome  is  flanked  by  two  picture  galleries,  above  and  behind  the  semi- 
towering  minarets,  springing  from  huge  tow-  circular  colonnade.  The  architecture  of  the  Tro- 
erd,  nearly  as  high  as  the  amphitheatre ;  beycmd  cad^ro  palace  has  been  much  criticised.  The 
these  are  lower  wings,  with  dome-shAped  roofs  design  was  by  MM.  Davioud  and  Bordais.  The 
which  connect  with  the  long  range  of  galleries  style  is  called  an  adi^tation  of  the  Oriental,  but 
which  extend  around  the  whole  mil  in  tne  form  contains  characteristics  of  the  Italian,  Moor- 
of  a  horseshoe.  Within  these  galleries,  opening  ish,  Florentine,  and  Transition  styles.  The  ar- 
upon  the  park  of  the  Trooad^ro,  is  a  cloistered  chitectural  design  is  very  bold  and  original, 
gallery  or  colonnade.- The  Trocad^ro  is  a  steep  successful  in  its  entemlU^  but  dubious  in  its 
hill,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  which  details,  and,  as  a  contribution  of  a  new  style  of 
was  ascended  by  a  broad  stairway.  The  foun-  architecture,  scarcely  worthv  of  repetition, 
dations  of  the  palace  are  about  100  feet  above  The  whole  space  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
the  river.  The  roadway  of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  was  divided,  bv  a  line  running  through  the  cen- 
connecting  the  Trooad6ro  with  the  Ohamp  de  ter  of  both  palaces  and  across  the  gardens  in 
Mars,  was  not  broad  enough  for  the  purposes  the  line  of  the  Pont  de  Jena  from  northwest  to 
of  the  exhibition ;  so  a  new  flooring,  project-  southeast,  into  two  halves,  one  of  which,  that 
ing  12  or  13  feet  on  each  side,  was  carried  over  toward  Paris,  or  on  the  northeast,  was  occu- 
on  iron  joists  raised  high  enough  to  meet  the  pied  by  the  exhibits  of  France  and  her  colo- 
made  ground  on  either  bank.  The  old  floor  nies,  and  the  opposite  half  by  those  of  foreign 
served  as  a  bed  for  the  water-mains  required  nations.  This  arrangement  was  only  broken 
for  the  fountains  and  buildings  on  the  Champ  along  the  center  of  the  main  building,  where 
de  Mars.  The  old  steps  have  been  removed,  the  fine-art  galleries  of  the  diflerent  nations 
and  the  site  of  the  Trocadi6ro  has  been  turned  were  ranged  in  succeeaion  for  the  entire  length 
into  a  garden,  with  drives,  footpatha,  lawns,  of  half  a  mile,  except  the  space  in  the  central 
shrubberies,  and  fountains.  The  palace  of  the  point  of  the  palace  where  stood  the  pavilion 
Trocad6ro  stands  in  the  middle  of  tne  vast  semi-  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  art  galleries  w  ere  80 
circular  gallery.  At  the  back  is  a  solid  walL  feet  wide,  with  small  wings  projecting  farther ; 
In  front  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  connected  by  a  they  were  without  ornamentation  or  architec- 
balustrade,  supports  the  roof  of  Spanish  tilings,  tural  pretensions,  except  in  the  two  covered 
Behind  and  rising  above  this  ambulatory  are  porticoes,  called  loggie^  which  faced  the  pavilion 
picture  galleries,  which  contained  the  retro-  of  the  city  of  Paris.  In  one  of  these  was  a 
spective  or  historical  collection  of  art.  The  huge  landscape,  86  feet  in  height,  on  painted 
wall  and  balusters  of  the  long  colonnade  are  of  tiles,  from  the  Deck  factory,  which,  was  de- 
a  red  color.  This  colonnade  rests  on  substruo-  signed  by  the  architect  Jeger  ;  in  niche& 
tnrea,  and  looks  down  on  the  park ;  at  the  ex-  which  like  the  arched  doorways  interrupted 
tremities  are  square  towers  or  pavilions.  The  the  picture,  were  life-sized  allegorical  figures, 
outer  portions  of  this  gallery,  projecting  far  also  in  faience,  by  the  same  artist.  The  cor- 
beyond  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  are  supported  req>onding  loggia  at  the  end  of  the  other  row 
bv  high  walls  of  strong  masonry.  The  semi-  of  galleries  contained  the  much-admired  Fi^te 
circular  colonnade  is  a^ut  1,200  feet  in  diam-  des  hmwz-arUy  designed  by  Paul  S^iUe,  and 
eter.  A  portico,  supporting  colossal  statues  executed  in  ceramic  material  by  Lcebnitz,  of 
representing  the  different  races  of  muikind,  Paris ;  this  was  a  doorway  of  dusky  red  terra 
extends  into  the  semicircle  from  the  center  of  cotta,  covered  with  reliefk,  some  of  which  were 
the  arc  It  covers  a  grotto,  from  which  a  large  gilded,  and  inclosing  a  band  of  enameled  tiling, 
stream  of  water  issued  and  fell  over  a  high  2  feet  4  inches  broad,  running  up  the  sides  and 
arch  in  a  broad  cascade.  The  water  was  then  across  the  top  of  the  doorway ;  these  square 
carried  through  a  successive  series  of  broad  ba-  tiles  were  adorned  with  flowers  in  diflerent  col- 
sins,  one  above  another,  with  bronze  fountains  ors,  raised  in  low  relief  on  a  deep  yellow  ground, 
at  their  sides.  The  palace,  standing  at  the  mid-  The  same  loggia  contained  other  works  in  ce- 
dle  point  in  the  great  gallery,  is  semicircular  ramie  ware,  pictorial  and  inutative,  by  different 
in  form  and  contains  a  great  amphitheatre  makers. 

called  the  Salle  des  F^tea,  with  galleries  around  On  each  side  of  the  picture  galleries  was  a 

it,  constructed  on  the  most  perfect  acoustic  prin-  broad  graveled  pathway,  with  a  few  patches 

ciples.    In  this  hall,  whlcn  has  i|  capacity  for  of  sod  and  dirubbery  in  the  nooks  and  comers, 
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and  a  plentiful  supply  of  chairs  and  benches  cad^ro,  the  only  places  where  a  meal  could  be 

(seats  for  the  wearj  were  abnndantly  provided  made  were  in  four  buffets  in  the  comers  of 

in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  exhibition),  the  path  the  palace,  and  in  a  couple  of  restaurants  in 

on  the  Frencn  side  bearing  the  name  of  the  thepark  outside. 

Rue  de  France,  and  that  on  the  foreign  side  of        2%e  Captive  Balloon, — A  captive  balloon  of 

the  Rue  des  Nations.    The  Rue  dee  Nations  was  enormous  size  ascended  with  passengers  two 

faced,  opposite  the  galleries,  by  a  row  of  houses  or  three  times  a  day  to  the  height  of  600 

or  architectural  fa^es,  intended  to  represent  metres  (nearly  2,000  feet).    The  balloon  was 

the  national  architecture  of  each  country.    The  118  feet  in  diameter  ana  180  feet  high;  its 

five  cottage-like  houses  in  front  of  the  English  envelope,  composed  of  eight  layers  of  silk  and 

section  and  the  Belgian  frontage  were  the  most  caoutchouc  alternating,  had  48,057  feet  of  sur- 

successful  in  producing  an  appropriate  archi-  face  and  weighed  8,800  lbs. ;  the  outside  was 

tectural  effect    The  IVench  side  of  the  main  varnished  and  painted  over  with  white  zinc ; 

building  was  fronted,  on  the  Rue  de  France,  by  the  cord  netting  weighed  6,600  lbs. ;  the  cubic 

a  plain  face  of  iron  and  glass.    The  broad  sec-  contents  were  847,598  cubic  feet.    The  car 

tion  devoted  to  the  products  of  the  British  Em-  was  of  annular  shape,  20  feet  m  diameter, 

pire  and  provinces  was  traversed  by  transepts ;  with  an  aperture  in  the  center  13  feet  m  di- 

the  grand  transept  was  a  magnificent  covered  ameter.    The  cost  of  the  balloon  was  half  a 

passage,  800  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  temii-  million  francs ;  the  gas  used  in  the  inflation, 

nating  in  large  towers  covered  by  domes  111  which  operation  took  a  week^s  time,  was  hy- 

feet  wide ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  this  tran-  drogen,  produced  by  the  chemical  reaction  of 

sept  were  profusely  decorated  with  moldings,  100,000  kilos  of  iron,  200,000  kilos  of  acid,  and 

gilding,  and  carvings.  500,000  litres  of  water ;  the  cost  of  the  gas 

In  the  park  of  ihe  Trocad6ro  were  several  was  62,000  francs ;  it  passed  through  a  series 
buildings,  some  of  good  size.  A  large  Algerian  of  purifiers  into  a  large  reservoir,  and  was 
house,  all  white,  with  a  tower  and  an  inside  then  conducted  into  the  balloon.  The  cable, 
court,  contained  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  esthetic  weighing  4,400  lbs.,  and  tested  for  a  resistance 
products  of  Algiers.  The  building  was  copied  of  200,000  lbs.,  passed  from  the  great  wind- 
after  the  famous  mosques  of  Sidi-bou-Medine  lass,  worked  by  two  80-horse-power  engines, 
and  Tlemcen.  Around  this  pavilion  were  Arab  through  a  tunnel  underground  to  the  balloon, 
tents  and  Oriental  caf6s.  The  gas-escape  valve  was   an  improvement 

The  Japanese  had  a  dwelling  in  which  the  over  Uie  usual  wooden  fiaps,  which  are  sealed 

household  life  and  national  manners  were  pre-  at  their  edges  by  a  mixture  of  flaxseed  and 

sented  for  review;  around  the  house  was  a  tallow;  it  was  a  lar^  metallic  disk,  which 

garden  in  which  their  native  cereals  were  grow-  had  a  projection  in  its  upper  surface  to  fit 

ing,  and  a  hennery  with  Japanese  breeds  of  into  a  rubber  collar,  against  which  it  was 

fowls.  pressed  by  spiral  springs ;  the  upper  valve  was 

There  were  large  fresh-  and  salt-water  aoua-  protected  by  a  tent  of  wood  covered  with  can- 
ria,  with  tanks  in  which  the  methods  of  nsh-  vas ;  the  lower  valve,  similarly  constructed, 
culture  were  illustrated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  was  held  by  very  delicate  springs,  and  opened 
river.  The  fy*esh-water  aquarium,  on  the  Tro-  automatically  for  the  escape  of  the  excess  of 
cad^ro,  was  contained  in  a  series  of  old  quarries,  gas  caused  by  expansion,  under  the  slightest 
By  the  side  of  the  fish-ponds  ran  the  tunnels  pressure.  Both  valves  were  held  in  a  collar 
or  vaults  from  which  the  fish  were  viewed  of  very  strong  stuff ;  in  the  lower  collar  were 
through  the  glass  walls  of  the  tanks,  the  light  also  a  manometer  and  a  glass  bulPs-eye  let- 
coming  through  the  water.  ting  into  the  balloon.    The  cable,  which  was 

A  pavilion  was  built  by  the  French  conser-  thicker  near  the  balloon  than  below,  was  at- 
vators  of  forests  out  of  the  different  woods  of  tached  to  the  car  by  means  of  a  spring-balance 
native  growth.  Inside  were  displayed  the  tools  in  the  open  center  of  the  car. 
of  woodmen,  a  collection  of  maps  and  plans  of  The  Ihpadee, — The  foreign  sections  termi- 
forest  reserves  and  plantations,  specimens  of  nated  in  the  center  of  the  building  in  a  street 
botany  and  natural  history,  illustrating  the  du-  composed  of  facades  representing  the  archi- 
ties  and  studies  of  the  foresters,  and  models  of  tecture  of  each  country.  An  American  house- 
machinery  and  works  used  in  regulatiog  the  front  was  composed  of  sheets  of  zinc  stamped 
course  of  streams  and  rivers  so  as  to  prevent  to  represent  stucco.  The  English  section  was 
inundations.  faced  wit^  a  wood  and  plaster  front,  furnished 

One  agreeable  feature  of  the  Paris  exhibi-  by  Messrs.  Oubitt,  of  London,  and  designed  in 

tion  of  1867  was  not  revived,  as  it  would  con-  the  fUizabethan  style  by  6.  Redgrave ;  one  in 

fiict  with  the  interests  of  Parisian  innkeepers  imitation  brick  and  stone  in  the    style   of 

and  restaurateurs.     At   that  exhibition  the  Burghley  Hall,  within  which  was  the  Prince 

grounds  were  surrounded  with  eating-houses,  of  Wales^s  pavilion,  furnished  with  panelinga, 

many  of  the  exhibiting  countries  being  repre-  tapestries,  plate,  and  furniture,  the  exhibits  of 

sented  by  a  tavern  or  caf6,  in  which  the  na-  several  London  merchants ;  a  third  in  Queen 

tional  dishes  were  served  up  in  the  national  Anne  brickwork,  designed  by  Norman  Shaw, 

manner.    This  plan  was  repeated  at  Vienna,  exhibiting  Lascelle^s  imitation  brick,  which,  in 

and  imperfectly  at  Philadelphia.    In  the  Tro-  the  forms  of  cornices,  fiuted  pilasters,  etc.,  is 
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screwed  on  a  backing  of  wood,  and  is  said  to  a  copj  of  an  old  building,  the  town  ball  at  the 

be  more  darable  than  brick.    A  f earth  Eng-  Uagae. 

lish  front  was  a  specimen  of  Tillage  arohitec-  Clasi^leatum  ofExhtbiU, — ^The  nine  groups 
tare  common  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  into  which  the  exhibits  were  divided  were  as 
centuries,  a  complete  house  built  in  wood  and  follows :  I.  Works  of  art  among  which  no- 
plaster,  and  containing  characteristic  rooms  thing  was  admitted  whicn  was  produced  be- 
and  staircases.  Another,  offered  by  the  Doul-  fore  1867,  divided  into  five  classes,  viz. :  1, 
tons,  of  Lambeth,  was  a  front  of  terra  cotta,  oil  paintings ;  2,  miniatures,  pastels,  drawings, 
both  glazed  and  painted  and  unglazed,  in  the  paintings  on  enamel  and  poroelun,  designs 
French  and  Italian  styles  of  the  fourteenth  for  windows,  and  frescoes;  8,  sculpture,  die- 
century,  with  large  pointed  windows,  fiorid  sinking,  engraved  stones,  cameos,  niello  work, 
ornamentations,  and  only  small  spaces  of  brick  and  chased  and  hanunered  work ;  4,  architec- 
wall  visible.  Norway  and  Sweden  faced  their  tural  plans  and  models ;  5,  engravings  and 
sections  with  fronts  of  pine,  of  national  char-  lithographs.  II.  Education  and  instruction, 
acter,  with  handsome  carvings  and  lattice-  divided  into  eleven  classes,  viz. :  1,  primary 
work.  The  Russian  front  showed  a  kind  of  instruction ;  2,  intermediate ;  8,  superior ;  4, 
log-palace,  strictly  national,  picturesquely  ga-  books  and  printing ;  5,  stationery,  bookbind- 
bled  and  ornamented  with  frets;  it  was  a  ing,  and  painting  and  drawing  materials;  6, 
copy  of  the  house  in  which  Peter  the  Great  drawing  and  modeling;  7,  photography;  8, 
was  born.  The  large  Chinese  and  Japanese  musical  instruments;  9,  medicine,  hygiene, 
sections  were  fronted  with  specimens  of  their  and  public  relief;  10,  mathematical  and  philo- 
curious  architecture  and  ingenious  joinery,  sophical  instruments ;  11,  maps  and  geograph- 
Tbe  Japanese  front  was  plain,  with  a  map  of  ical  apparatus.  III.  Furniture  and  accessories, 
Japan  and  a  plan  of  Tokio  displayed  on  the  embracing  furniture  and  upholstery,  glassware, 
walls  on  each  side  of  a  porch,  which  was  en-  cutlery,  bronzes,  docks,  heating  and  lighting 
livened  by  little  fountains  representing  in  apparatus,  basket-work  and  paper-bangings. 
faience  aquatic  plants,  from  whose  leaves  and  I  v .  Textile  fabrics  and  accessories,  including 
blossoms  water  was  trickling.  The  Chinese  the  following  classes:  1,  cotton  thread  and 
front  was  a  square  house  covered  with  a  diaper  fabrics ;  2,  flax  and  hemp  thread  and  fabrics ; 
pattern  in  black  and  white,  with  a  bright  red  8,  worsted  yarn  and  fabrics ;  4,  silk,  raw  and 
door,  and  a  curious  carved  black  wooden  manufactured ;  5,  shawls ;  6,  lace,  embroidery, 
crown  on  the  roof  with  upturned  comers,  and  trimmings;  7,  hosiery;  8,  clothing;  9. 
The  Italian  front  was  a  trifling,  tawdry  speci-  jewelry  and  precious  stones ;  10,  hunting  ana 
men.  A  stone  front  with  balconies  fronted  shooting  equipments  and  portable  weapons; 
the  Persian,  Siamese,  Tunisian,  and  Morocco  11,  traveling  necessaries;  12,  toys.  Y.  Min- 
exhibitions.  The  duchy  of  -Luxemburg  had  ing  industries,  and  raw  and  manufactured 
a  stone  front  of  the  Transition  period.  San  natural  products,  including  minerals,  wood, 
Marino's  section  was  fronted  with  a  showy  game,  non-edible  agricultural  products,  chemi- 
Btruoture.  Switzerland  put  up  a  plaster  front  cal  processes,  leather,  and  skins.  VI.  Ap- 
without  character,  with  windows  in  which  paratus  used  in  the  mechanical  arts,  compris- 
painted  glass  was  displayed.  The  Austro-  mg  all  the  machinery,  and  being  subdivided 
Hungarian  fa^e  was  a  long  arcade  with  pa-  into  19  classes,  with  140  minor  groups.  VII. 
villous  at  the  ends,  the  style  being  Italian  Alimentary  products,  including  the  classes:  1, 
Renaissance.  Portugal's  architectural  contri-  cereals,  farinaceous  products,  and  manufac- 
bution  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  being  tares ;  2,  bread  and  pastry ;  8,  fatty  foods, 
a  facsimile  in  plaster  of  portions  of  a  convent  milk,  and  eggs ;  4,  meat  and  fish ;  5,  vegetables 
at  Belem,  and  details  of  other  buildings  around  and  fruit;  6,  condiments,  stimulants,  and  con- 
Lisbon,  in  the  late  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  fectionery;  7,  fermented  beverages.  VIII. 
century ;  the  elaborately  ornamented  gateway  Agriculture  and  pisciculture,  subdivided  into 
of  the  convent  formed  the  facade  on  the  the  classes :  1,  farm  buildings  and  apparatus ; 
street,  while  the  cloisters  were  carried  around  2,  horses,  asses,  mules ;  8,  oxen  and  buffaloes ; 
the  entire  space  of  the  Portugese  exhibit.  4,  sheep  and  goats;  6,  pigs  and  rabbits;  6, 
The  Belgians  had  erected  on  their  150  feet  of  poultry ;  7,  dogs ;  8,  useful  and  noxious  in- 
f  rentage  a  solid  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  sects ;  9,  fish,  shell-fish,  and  aquaria.  IX.  Hor- 
which  cost  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ticulture,  including  the  classes :  1,  conserva- 
and  was  a  handsome  example  of  their  modem  tories,  fountains,  and  gardening  tools ;  2,  fiow- 
Renaissance  style;  the  walls  were  of  brick,  ers  and  ornamental  plants;  8,  vegetables;  4v 
and  in  the  trimmings  the  producers  of  other  fruits  and  fruit-trees ;  5,  forest-tree  seeds  and 
building  materials  offered  their  exhibits  of  saplings ;  6,  greenhouse  plants, 
stone  and  marble,  wrought  iron,  bronze,  etc.  The  sum  set  apart  for  awards  was  1,500,000 
The  success  with  which  the  numerous  materi-  francs.  The  number  of  grand  prizes,  originfdly 
als  of  various  colors  were  harmoniously  com-  set  at  100,  was  afterward  increased- to  150; 
bined,  and  the  excellence  of  the  design,  did  of  gold  medals  from  1,000  to  2,500 ;  and  silver 
much  credit  to  the  architect,  M.  Janlet.  The  medals,  40  per  cent.  The  money  value  of  a 
Dutch  front  was  not  so  ambitious,  but  its  ar-  gold  medal  was  consequently  diminbhed  from 
chitecture  was  of  similar  character,  although  750  francs  to  800  francs. 
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American  MaM{faetur€9,  — The  Amerioan  the  setting  of  preoioas  etoneB  comparable  with 

exhibit,  owing  to  the  delay  of  Oongresa  in  the  beet  Frenen  work. 

Yoting  on  an  impropriation,  was  not  as  large  The  American  watch  manufacture  was  rep- 

as  it  would  have  been  had  more  time  been  aJ-?  resented  only  by  the  Waltham  Company;  but 

lowed  for  preparations.    The  same  cause  pre-  their  disj^ay  was  sufficiently  full  and  represen- 

yented  the  production  of  articles  specially  man-  tative.    The  sensation  created  in  Switzerland 

nfactnred  for  the  ezhibitionj  which  was  per-  by  the  warnings  of  the  expert  Edouard  Favre- 

haps  not  a  detriment  to  the  display,  it  being  on  Ferret,  after  the  Oentennial  Exhibition,  is  still 

that  account  a  truer  exponent  of  the  products  remembered.     His  fears  were  well  founded, 

of  the  country.    Severd  of  the  American  mer-  The  importation  of  Swiss  watches  into  tiie  Uni- 

chants  and  manufacturers  who  exhibited,  such  ted  States  sank  from  870,000  in  1872  to  70,000 

as  Tifiany  4c  Oa,  Brewster  h  Go.,  the  Waltham  in  1876 ;  while  the  manufacture  of  American 

Watch  Company,  and  others,  received  very  flat*  watches  has  grown  from  15,000  in  1860  to  over 

tering  reco^itions.    Many  of  the  most  prom-  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually,  and  a  consid* 

inent  and  useful  of  the  peculiar  products  of  the  erable  export  has  sprung  up  to  England,  fiol- 

United  States  were  not  exhibited  at  alL    The  land,  Brazil,  and  other  countries.    The  Ameri- 

Amerioan  exhibitors  were,  however,  very  for-  can  watches  excel  the  hand-made  article  not 

tunate  in  the  assignment  of  prizes,  and  received  alone  in  cheapness,  but  in  the  perfect  unifor- 

more  than  their  proportion  of  all  grades.    For  mity  of  their  parts,  allowing  of  the  replacement 

agricultural  implements  all  the  first  medals,  all  of  any  part  when  iigured,in  the  fineness  of  the 

the  second,  and  a  minority  of  the  third  were  jeweling,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  mechan- 

awarded  to  American  competitors.    In  ma-  ism,  and  also  in  the  employment  of  different 

chinery,  weighing  instruments,  parlor  organs,  metals  in  the  same  parts,  in  which  the  coeffi- 

beer,  and  instruments  of  precision,  first  prizes  cient  of  contraction  and  expansion  is  equalized, 

were  given  to  the  United  States.     In  den-  and  to  which  the  remarkable  precision  admired 

tal  instruments  and  artificial  teeth  the  Amer-  by  £ur<^eans  is  greatly  due.    A  number  of 

icans  carried  off  all  the  prizes.    The  highest  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  watch* 

honors  were  aw arded  to  Americans  also  in  gold*  works  were  exhibited, 

work,  street  cars,  printing  presses,  sewing  ma*  British  Mant^aeturei, — ^The  ftimiture  and 

chines,  and  canned  goods ;  and  in  the  class  of  house  decorations  in  the  English  section  were 

literature  they  received  three  of  the  five  high-  a  prominent  and  important  part  of  their  dis- 

est  awards.  play.    The  reform  in  British  taste  within  ten 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Tiffaiiy  years  has  been  remarkable  in  the  matter  of  in- 
exhibit  was  their  reproduction  of  the  Oesnola  tenor  fittings.  The  shapeless  weight  and  big- 
collection  of  gold  ornaments  discovered  in  the  ness  which  once  characterized  their  furniture 
excavations  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  pre-  have  given  place  to  fashions  of  neatness  and 
served  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Isew  adaptability,  which  are  at  once  practical  and 
York.  The  reproductions  were  so  p^ect  as  artistic,  and  which  were  introduced  and  her* 
to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  origi*  aided  by  artists.  In  the  pavilion  of  the  Prince 
nals.  They  were  so  w^  appreciated  that  a  of  Wales  the  choicest  of  the  British  exhibits  in 
goodly  number  of  the  pieces  were  purchased  this  line  were  collected :  everything  in  these 
for  a  Paris  museum,  and  duplicates  were  or-  rooms  was  British,  all  the  work  by  British 
dered  for  the  museums  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  craftsmen  and  all  the  designs  by  Britisn  artists; 
A  whole  wing  of  Tiffaay^s  court  was  taken  up  even  the  tapestry  on  the  walls,  an  imitation  of 
with  the  silver  service  made^  at  a  cost  of  ov^  old  arras,  representing  scenes  from  the  "Mer- 
$125,000,  for  Mackay,  the  mining  capitalist  of  ry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  into  which  8,000  differ- 
California,  in  which  elegance  is  sacrificed  to  ent  shades  of  wool  were  woven,  was  the  prod- 
massivenen  and  elaboration.  The  table  ser*  net  of  a  factory  in  Windsor,  established  under 
vices,  in  rep&uaiif  limiinated,  and  hammered  the  Queen's  patronage  a  dozen  years  ago.  The 
work  after  the  Japanese  manner,  were  not  only  artistic  taste  and  richness  of  the  fittings  of  this 
graceful  in  form  and  ornamentation,  but  the  little  building,  which  cost  some  hundred  thou- 
technical  execution  was  even  superior  to  the  sand  dollars  to  erect,  were  much  admired  by 
Oriental  models,  and  the  management  of  copper  foreign  visitors,  and  were  a  convincing  proof 
niello  and  gold  inlays  was  admirable.  Some  of  of  the  great  progress  lately  made  in  decorative 
the  inlays  represented  natural  flowers  in  col-  art  in  England. 

ored  metal  and  the  natural  grain  of  wood  pro-  Noteworthy  among  the  exhibits  of  house  deo- 

dnced  by  working  threads  of  gold  and  bronze  oration  was  a  small  room  fitted  up  by  Misses 

into  the  surface  of  the  solver.    One  vase  spe*  Rhoda  and  Agnes  Barrett,  of  London,  in  whidi 

cially  made  for  the  Exposition  combined  all  the  the  colors  were  balanced  and  combined  with 

new  processes  in  one  design :  the  colored  dec-  rare  art  and  delicacy :  the  furniture  and  wood; 

oration  of  silver,  produced  by  bronze  inlays  work  were  of  unpolished  rosewood;  the  up- 

and  by  colored  enamels  worked  into  the  ham*  holstery  in  a  yellow-green  pattern  on  a  buff 

mered  ground :  the  laminated  grained  surface,  ground ;  the  floor  was  partly  covered  by  a  yd- 

produced  by  the  combination  of  three  metals ;  low  Persian  rug ;  the  curtains  were  buff  era- 

and  the  decoration  of  steel  with  silver  work,  broidered  with  yellow  and  primrose  tints,  and 

The  jewelry  was  pretty  and  novel  often,  and  in  the  wall-hangings  of  blue-gray  stamped  velvety 
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thefbrnitare  was  ligbt,  simple,  and  all  oonstrnoi-  nuggets  and  ingots ;  some  goldsmiths*  and  sil* 

ed  in  right  lines.  Another  remarkable  specimen  versmiths'  irork  which  was  wrought  with 

of  hoQse-fitting  was  the  room  decorated  by  the  much  sldll  and  taste ;  stuffed  birds  and  rags 

artist  Whistler,  which  he  described  as  a  bar-  of  verj  fine  texture  woven  from  the  hair  of 

mony  in  yellow  and  gold,  in  which  those  colors  the  Angora  goat ;  and  a  odlection  of  native 

alone  were  employed,  but  in  every  tinge  and  weapons  and  hunting  implements.    Victoria, 

shade.  Queensland,  New  Bouth  Wales,  and  the  other 

In  the  English  section  the  row  of  frontage  Bouth  Sea  colonies  had  also  good  displays  of 

houses  allowed  several  exhibitors  of  house  fur-  wool,  skins,  fhiit,  etc.    A  carriage-builder  ex* 

niture  the  opportunity  to  display  their  artistic  hibited  vehicles  of  unusual  form,  very  high 

wares  laid  out  as  if  for  use.    In  the  Prinoe  of  upon  the  wheels,  which  were  quite  strong  and 

Wales's  pavilion  were  hangings  of  appligtU  em-  light. 

broidery  furnished  by  the  Ladies'  Needlework  Canada  erected  a  trophy  in  the  form  of  a 

Society,  electroplate  from  the  Elkinctons,  glass-  tower,  100  feet  high  and  80  feet  square  at  the 

ware  offered  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  porcelain  base,  constructed  of  her  native  woods,  and 

by  the  Mhitons;  the  three  rooms  were  fitted  containing  a  selection  of  the  products  of  her 

with  .fumiture  by  Messrs.  Oillow.    Shoolbred  mines  and  forests  and  samples  of  manufactured 

A  Co.  exhibited  the  style  of  paneled  fumi-  wares;  the  exhibits  were  viewed  from  pro- 

tnre  called  Early  English.    One  of  the  houses  jecting  balconies,  which  were  ascended  by  a 

contained  fdmiture  by  Jackson  ds  Graham,  an  staircase  in  the  interior ;   the  structure  was 

elxmy  and  ivory  cabinet,  and  other  rich  articles,  surmounted  by  a  peaked  roof  made  from  na- 

Messrs;  Trollope  had  a  room  paneled  in  red  tive  roofing  materials,  slate,  shingles,  and  bark, 

cedar  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style ;  Messrs.  How-  This  tower  was  placed  in  the  ^and  transept 

ard  a  fomisbed  room  with  a  teak  parquet    A  of  the  British  aection.    A  longitudinal  and  a 

handsome  example  of  Early  English  in  carved  transverse  section  of  a  pine-tree,  800  feet  high 

rosewood  was  from  Messrs.  Ogden.    Norman  and  9  feet  in  diameter,  were  shown  in  the 

Shaw  showed  a  new  kind  of  stained- wood  fur^  Canadian  department ;  the  age  of  the  tree  was 

niture.    Holland  &  Co.  had  some  polished  sat-  calculated  to  be  566  years, 

in  wood  furniture  painted  with  homers,  medal*  The  EngUsh  display  of  machinery  was  large, 

ions,  and  cameos.    These  rooms  had  carpets,  There   were   locomotives   from   the   Messrs. 

fireplaces,  and  some  even  windows.    The  glass  Sharp   and   the   Brighton   Company;    rails, 

and  porcelain  exhibits  were  prominent  features  sleepers,  switches,  brakes,  and  signala;  parts 

in  the  English  section.    Powell  and  the  Stour-  of  railway  engines ;   mining  machinery  for 

bridge  and  Wordsley  factories  showed  blown  boring,  pumping,    etc ;    wood-working  ma* 

and  molded  glass  and  engraved  vessels;  Ward-  chines  from  Rochdale,  for  sawing,  fret-sawing, 

man,  stained  glass;  and  Powell,  Lavers,  and  piercing,  mortising,  and  mitering;  mules,  Jen* 

Barrand,  painted  windows.    In  the  porcelain  nies,  carding  machines,  winding  machines,  a 

and  stoneware  exhibits  the  Mintons  were  prom*  new  ring-throstle  machine,  etc;   light   and 

inent,  with  peat  majolica  vases  designed  by  compact  fire-engines,  by  Messrs.  Merry  weather; 

Coleman.  Solon,  and  others.    Messrs.  Doulton  and  machkies  for  making  machinery  and  tools, 

exhibited  their  novel  reproductions  of  old  col-  and  many  other  purposes.    Some  of  the  ma- 

ored  grUde  Flan&re^  and  proposed  their  colored  ohineiy  was  in  action,  the  steam-power  being 

stoneware  as  the  much-needed  ornamental  ma*  furnished  by  Messrs.  Galloway, 

terial,  for  architecture  and  out-door  furniture,  Japanese  Exhibit. — The  Japanese  exhibited 

which  win  d^  the  moist  London  climate,  their  artistic  products  in  great  variety.    There 

Messrs.  Binns  exhibited  handsome  Worcester  were  bronzes  cast,  chiseled,  damaskeened,  and 

vases  by  the  late  Th.  Bott,  in  hleu  de  roi  en-  in  all  tones  of  color ;  the  enamels  were  fine, 

ameled  over  the  glazing.    The  prinoipd  Btit*  and  the  porcelain  ci  the  finest,  some  of  the 

ish  jewelers  and  silversmiths,  except  the  Elk-*  specimens  being  df  huge  size.   The  woodwork, 

ingtons,  failed  to  exhibit.    Dressing-cases  and  wonderfully  carved,  inlaid,  and  polished,  was 

toilet  services  were  abundantly  exhibited ;  bog*  not  wanting.    Staffii  were  shown  in  variety, 

oak  and  caimgorra-pebble  trinkets  were  dis*  Among  the  curiosities  were  a  silver  tea-service 

played.   Not  much  was  seen  in  leathern  trunks  inlaid  with  semi-transparent  enamel,  and  an 

and  saddlery,  nor  in  artists'  materials,  paper,  or  anatomical  model  of  fml  size,  very  correct  and 

toys.    Blackie  is  Sons  exhibited  some  book-  ingenious ;  also  a  lacquered  screen  rq>resenting 

binding.    Watches  and  clocks  were  very  im-  leaves  composed  of  mother-of-pearl,  porcelain, 

perfectly  represented.    The  show  of  English  gold,  and  silver  on  a  black  ground,  which  cost 

textiles  was  the  (bllest  and  most  important  de*  $18,000.    The  porcelain  of  Eoranska  was  well 

partment  in  the  section.   The  woolens,  cottons,  represented,  and  that  of  Satsuma  and  other 

vams,  thread:*,  twists,  laces,  and  curtains,  fh>m  places.    Enameling  in  silver  is  a  new  art  in 

Nottingham  and  Buckinghamshire,  were  heaped  Japan.    The  articles  exhibited  gave  evidence 

and  m^sed  together  in  enormous  quantities.  that  this  artistic  race  have  improved  by  their 

The  exhibits  of  the  Australian  colonies  were  studies  of  European  art,  without  sacrificing  in 

large  and  fine.    That  of  South  Australia  com-  any  d^pree  their  own  national  style ;  and  that 

prised  excellent  specimens  of  wheat,  wool,  notwithstanding  the  large  demand  for  Japan- 

and  copper;  good  wine  and  olive  oil;  gold  in  ese  work  for  export,  and  the  temptations  to 
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tbeir  oommercial  spirit,  which  did  saoonmb  for  quantities  of  laoqner  wares;   ezoellent  sped* 

a  time  and  stimolated  the  hasty  prodaction  of  mens  of  ivory  carvings ;  elaborate  and  gro- 

inferior  goods,  yet  the  national  sentiment  has  tesqne  carved  fiimiture  of  mixed  woods;  mats, 

at  length  triumphed  over  the  tendency  to  de-  carpets,  and  staffs.    Many  of  their  prodnctsj 

g[eneration.   The  objects  exhibited  showed  the  which  were  exhibited  by  the  merchants  of  the 

same  solid  and  elaborate  workmanship  and  treaty  ports,  showed  the  influence  of  foreign 

ripeness  of  design  which  mark  the  productions  taste,  and  were  evidently  mannfactored  for  a 

of  the  last  century,  while  the  forms  and  deoo-  foreign  market. 

rations  indicate  considerable  esthetic  progress  Norway  sent  a  full  variety  of  furs  and  skins, 

since  that  period.    The  Gk>vernment  exMbited  and  filigree  silver.    In  the  mechanical  gallery 

the  natural  products  of  their  country,  and  pic-  was  exhibited  every  kind  of  tool  or  niachine 

tures  representing  the  flowers  and  useful  pliuits  employed  in  the  timber  industry, 

cultivated  in  Japan.  The  Danish  exhibit  was  similar,  containing 

Other  Foreian  Ikchibita, — In  the  Italian  sec-  also  several  sorts  of  porcelains.    Sweden  sent 

tion  the  carved  and  inhud  woodwork  of  Giusti,  porcelain,  faience,  and  grU  de  Flandre, 

Frullini,  BrambiUa,  PoUi,  etc.,  was  the  most  Oonspiouous  among  the  Spanish  products 

conspicuous  feature ;  the  most  pleasing  were  the  were  the  exquisite  fans  by  Bach,  the  costumed 

Etruscan  jewelry  of  Sig.  Castellan],  and  the  ex-  figures  of  Gallician  peasants,  and  the  brilliant 

quisite  glasswork  of  Murano.     The  faiences  &brics  of  many  textures  and  patterns, 

from  Ginori  and  Doccia  were  very  fine.    Mosa*  The  Italians,  Spaniards,  Japanese,  and  Por- 

ics  were  missing.    In  the  machinery  depart-  Uiguese  contributed  a  great  variety  of  prepared 

ment  some  navid  models  and  machinery  and  foods,  wines,  liquors,  condiments,  etc     The 

cavalry  accouterments  were  exhibited.  American  exhibit  of  grains,  sugar,  food  prep- 

The  Russian  exhibit  was  very  meager.   There  arations,  and  beverages  was  lai^  and  varied, 

were  a  few  specimens  of  malachite  and  lapis-  The  Portuguese  had  a  perplexing  variety  of 

lazuli  furniture,  some  fine  work  in  pietra  durOj  their  wines,  many  of  which  are  not  known  in 

and  some  very  good  cutlery.  commerce. 

The  Swiss,  besides  a  large  display  of  watch-  French  Fxhibitt, — The  French  side  of  the 

es,  and  a  variety  of  their  carved  wood  oma-  exhibition  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  com* 

ments,  had  some  artistically  painted  pottery.  plete  and  orderly  exposition  of  all  the  ap- 

Belgium  sent  a  very  large  and  varied  ex-  pliances,  appurtenances,  and  methods  of  French 
hibit,  embracing  tapestries  similar  to  those  life,  industry,  institutions,  and  govemm^it. 
once  made  at  Beauvais,  woolens  and  other  tex-  The  prescribed  arrangement  of  the  exhibition 
tiles,  elegant  Valenciennes,  Brussels,  and  other  was  much  more  perfectly  carried  out  in  the 
laces,  large  assortments  of  faience  and  of  brass  French  section,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ex- 
utensils,  and  vessels  with  figures  hammered  in.  hibits  more  correctly  balanced,  than  in  any  of 
Among  their  house  furniture  was  some  hand-  the  foreign  collections.  From  the  center,  where 
somely  carved  in  oak  with  an  Elizabethan  de-  the  fine  arts  crowned  the  display,  one  passed 
ngn.  successively  to  literature,  models  and  plans, 

Austria  and  Hungary,  in  separate  sections,  maps,  scientific  instruments,  and  all  the  means 

had  a  large  display  of  enamels,  jewelry,  bent-  of  instruction,  to  jewels  and  ornaments,  clothes, 

wood  furniture,  textile  {abncs,  and  porcelain  household  furniture,  carriages;  thence  to  in- 

and  stone  ware,  some  of  it  very  handsomely  dustrial  machinery,  the  implements  of  hus- 

omamented.  bandry,  mining,  and  forestry,  and  the  coarse 

Tunis  had  a  good  selection  of  rugs  and  car-  products  of  the  fields,  woods,  and  mines, 

pets.  The  bronzes  sustained  the  supremacy  of 

The  Portuguese  section,  surrounded  by  a  French  artists  in  this  metal.  A  clock  by  Bar- 
colonnade  reproduced  from  Belem,  Battalha,  b^dienne,  who  is  first  in  his  branch,  was  one 
and  other  old  Portuguese  buildings,  contained  of  the  wonders  of  the  exhibition ;  it  was  con- 
woolens  and  gay  dry  goods ;  straw  and  wick-  structed  of  gilt  bronze,  with  the  dial  and  other 
er  seats  and  chairs;  the  curious  Lisbon  stone-  parts  enameled,  and  rested  on  a  pedestal  of 
ware;  publications  of  the  national  press;  a  marble  and  bronze,  supported  by  columns  of 
careful  selection  of  educational  statistics ;  and  red  porphyry ;  it  stood  about  10  feet  high.  A 
a  large  collection  of  models  of  the  country  court  was  fiUed  with  plate  and  ornamental  sil- 
people  dressed  in  costume.  ver  work.    Some  of  the  services  were  adorned 

In  the  Dutch  section  was  an  interesting  with  frosted  leaf-work  and  raised  figures,  and 

model  of  one  of  the  dams  of  the  Haas,  con-  partly  gilded.    Christofle,  the  silversmith,  ex- 

structed  of  layers  of  alternate  wattles  and  hibited  also  electroplate  reproductions,  indud- 

stone;    also  many  careful  maps,  plans,  and  ing  a  Roman  plate  found  at  Hildesheim.    In 

models,  as  at  Philadelphia.    Their  chief  ex-  the  glassware  exhibit  there  was  a  vast  variety 

hibits  were  woolen  goods  of  bright  colors,  car-  of  forms  and  omamentJ)ut  the  quality  was  not 

pets  imitated  from  tiie  Orientals,  and  excellent  better  than  that  of  the  English  exhibit,  and  was 

food  preparations.    They  showed  in  the  me-  inferior  to  the  blown  glass  of  Venice.    Faience 

ohanical  department  some  good  machines  and  and  porcelain  were  in  great  abundance ;  the 

some  of  their  field  artillery.  revivals  of  old  styles  at  Glen,  Nevers,  and  other 

The  Ohinese  collection  was  large,  embracing  places  are  very  meritorious ;  there  were  several 
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large  pieces,  not  equal  to  the  Japanese  in  the  the  kinds  of  coal,  the  materials  of  fuel  and  light- 
evenness  of  the  tiring  and  baking ;  one  end  of  ing,  and  the  details  of  gas  manufacture.  The 
the  art  gallery  was  faced  with  a  front  of  painted  iron  works  at  Oreusot  nad  in  their  exhibit  a 
faience,  a  vase  landscape  in  natural  colors,  from  huge  forge-hammer.  The  annex  containing  the 
the  factory  of  Deck.  The  Sevres  exhibition  machinery  not  in  action  was  a  vast  building 
showed  the  finest  products  -of  the  art,  vases  filled  with  every  variety  of  French  machinery. 
bleu  de  roi  enameled  in  pdU  iur  pdte^  Oeladon-  The  machinery  gallery  proper  contained  run- 

fray  vases,  and  handsome  Oriental  designs,  ning  steam  machinery.  A  gallery  was  filled 
imepieces  were  shown  in  one  court  in  the  wiu  the  numberless  food  preparations  and 
greatest  variety,  from  church-tower  clocks  to  delicacies  of  France ;  an  annex  contained  those 
the  tiniest  watches;  an  astronomical  clock  of  the  colonies;  another  annex  was  for  the  ex- 
marked  the  movement  of  the  earth,  and  the  hibition  of  French  wines,  and  another  for  min- 
changes  of  the  seasons.  The  jewelry  exhibit  eral  waters.  The  carriages  and  harness  were 
was  exceedingly  large  and  fine ;  there  were  less  sumptuous  than  the  styles  formerly  used 
many  imitations  of  Oastellani^s  revived  Etrus-  in  France.  Lighthouse  lenses  and  lanterns  were 
can  work ;  diamond  flower-work  from  Massin ;  exhibited  in  the  machinery  hall.  An  annex 
fine  gems  from  Rouvenat,  Dumoret,  and  Le-  contained  an  ambulance  train  with  snrgery, 
moine ;  sapphires,  emeralds  polished  without  medical  stores,  kitchen,  larder,  spring-beds,  and 
facets,  diamonds,  and  fine  black  pearls;  a  all  the  newest  improvements.  In  one  place 
ohuron  monstrance  by  Demachy  in  gold,  en-  various  mechanical  trades  were  practically  illus- 
amel,  and  precious  stones.  There  was  also  a  trated,  among  them  that  of  diamond-cutting, 
great  variety  of  cheap  jewelry,  real  and  gilt  or  Boats  and  rigging,  including  a  new  life-boat 
paste,  and  in  an  outer  gallery  the  matenals  of  with  wheeled  carriage  and  launching-bed,  and 
goldsmitirs  work.  Fourdinois,  Groh6,  and  modelsof  the  French  ships  of  war,  were  placed 
other  furniture  and  cabinet  makers  exhibited  in  a  shed  along  the  quay, 
the  finest  work  in  buhl,  marquetry,  carved  The  Indian  CoUectUm, — This  subdivision  of 
paneling,  metal  mountings  cast  and  chiseled,  the  British  section  included  the  treasures  pre- 
mlaying,  and  upholstery.  Clothing  was  exhib-  sented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  collected  by 
ited  in  a  succession  of  courts,  leading  up  from  him  during  his  Indian  journey,  and  formed  the 
the  raw  skins,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  to  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
finished  textiles,  leather,  etc.;  and  then  to  artistic  part  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  contained 
made-up  garments  for  both  sexes,  of  the  finest  in  the  rrince  of  Wales^s  pavilion.  These  ob- 
make  and  fashion.  The  chief  centers  of  textile  jects  were  arranged  by  Purdon  Clarke,  and 
manufacture  exhibited  in  separate  courts,  as  catalogued,  with  elaborate  annotations,  by  Dr. 
the  Lyons  silk-weavers  did  at  Philadelphia.  George  Birdwood.  In  the  exhibition  of  cai*- 
Toys  and  dolls  were  shown  in  great  variety,  pets  and  stuffs,  several  London  importers  and 
The  government  exhibit  of  GobeUn  and  Bean-  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  took  part.  Em- 
vais  tapestries  showed  the  finest  productions  broidery  and  curtains  were  shown  off  in  divans 
of  this  art.  The  displays  of  musical  instru-  and  oriel  windows.  There  were  rich  pile  oar- 
ments,  scientific  and  surgical  instruments,  and  pets  from  Cashmere,  Afghanistan,  the  Puniaub, 
artists*  and  photographers*  appliances,  were  Beloochistan,  and  from  Sinde,  Agra,  mnsr 
large.  The  Ministry  of  Instruction  exhibited  pore,  and  various  other  districts  in  British  In- 
all  the  means  and  methods  of  education,  pri-  dia ;  velvet  carpets  from  Benares  and  Moorshe- 
mary,  secondary,  and  superior.  dabad ;  and  the  rarely  seen  silk  pile  carpets  of 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Grand  Opera  was  a  col-  Taniore  and  Salem.  A  cast  of  the  Indian  statue 
lection  of  theatrical  properties  and  scenery,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Boehm,  occupied  the 
which  illustrated  the  nistory  of  the  scenic  art  center  of  the  space.  A  model  of  a  Hindoo 
from  the  times  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  palace  was  shown  in  a  case ;  and  in  others,  the 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  progress  of  gold,  silver,  and  gilt  plate  presented  to  the 
stage  mechanics  was  strikingly  presented  by  Prince  by  the  rulers  through  whose  towns  he 
specimens  of  the  methods  used  in  scene-shifting  passed ;  these  were  mostly  vases  and  tea  ser- 
in the  old  theatres  of  Orange  and  the  H6tel  vices,  the  most  elegant  being  the  chased  vases 
de  Bourgogne,  and  of  the  elaborate  mechanism  from  Cashmere,  with  delicate  shawl-pattern 
employed  to-day  in  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  tracery,  some  of  them  gold,  some  silver,  some 

The  exhibition  of  aflrriculture  and  horticul-  gilt.  A  massive  gold  tea  service  was  from  Ma- 
ture was  not  less  systematic.  The  agricultural  dras,  whence  came  also  a  fine  dessert  service, 
machines  were  inferior  to  the  American,  and  There  was  silver  hammered  work,  from  Catch 
many  of  the  English.  The  stable,  dairy,  and  and  Lucknow,  and  fine  repous$e  work  in  silver 
poultry  fittings  and  arrangements  were  better,  from  Burmah.  There  were  massive  decorated 
All  the  varieties  of  cereals  and  tubers  were  bands  worn  on  the  legs,  nose-rings,  ear-rings, 
exhibited.  In  another  place  all  the  details  chains,  and  other  native  jewelry.  The  delicate 
of  garden-culture,  hot-beds,  greenhouses,  for-  filigree  and  soldered  work,  some  of  which  from 
cii^-honses,  the  training  of  trees  on  espaliers,  Ceylon  and  Hindostan  was  exhibited  by  Signer 
and  flower-culture,  were  completely  exhibited.  Oastellani,  rivals  the  ancient  Etruscan  work- 
There  were  collections  of  the  marbles  and  build-  manship.  The  Prince's  precious  stones,  though 
ing  stonea  of  the  country,  of  the  mineral  ores,  many  of  them  very  large,  were  often  inferior 
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in  qnality,  and  generallj  in  brilliancy,  not  being  painting  by  Eug^e  Delacroix ;  soenee  from  the 
OQt  with  facets ;  but  they  were  «et  with  maoh  life  of  St.  Loois  by  Oabanel ;  the  large  canvas 
profusion  and  great  taste  in  arms  and  gold-  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  by  C^eorges  Becker, 
smithes  work,  and  made  a  fine  appearance.  A  of  **  Rizpah  Guarding  the  Sons  of  Saol " ;  the 
sword-belt  was  fastened  with  a  fine  oblong  **  Entry  of  Mahomet  li.  into  OonstantiBople,** 
diamond.  A  golden  hair-comb,  adorned  with  by  Constant ;  several  small  Oriental  scenes  by 
brilliants,  pearls,  and  Jeypore  enamel,  has  a  06r6me;  five  of  Meissonier'slaborioos pieces; 
gorgeous  effect.  Curious  brass-work,  vessels,  a  choir  of  monks  by  Gustave  Dor6. 
and  figures  came  from  Madura,  Tai\jore,  ana  In  the  French  sculpture  gallery  the  chiel 
other  places.  There  were  brass  objects  with  works  were  (j^r6me*s  ^*  Gladiators  " ;  Schoeoe- 
tin  designs  soldered  on  from  Moradabad,  and  werk^s  **  Tamer  of  Wild  Beasts,*'  and  his  dead 
some  of  the  same  kind  inlaid  with  black  lao.  female  after  a  poem  of  Andr6  Choiier,  and 
Very  rich  gold  damaskeening  or  Eooft  work  nude  female  figure  and  bather;  Lafranc's  In* 
was  seen  on  shields,  helmets,  breastplates,  and  fant  John  the  Baptist,  and  his  Achilles ;  Mo- 
gun-barrels  ;  the  ancient  specimens  were  the  reau's  Susannah ;  Moulin's  Mercury ;  and  Do- 
best  in  design.  Another  kind  of  damaskeening,  bois's  groups  for  the  tomb  of  General  Lamori* 
called  l^idriy  is  done  on  vases,  with  silvw  ham-  cidre,  representing  military  courage,  charity, 
mered  into  an  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  and  thi,  meditation,  and  faith,  executed  with  the  vigor, 
and  turned  black  by  chemicals.  There  were  rimpHcity,  and  freedom  which  distinguish  the 
fine  specimens  of  ehampleei  enamel,  including  works  of  that  artist  There  were  also  a  statue 
a  dish  which  is  the  largest  specimen  of  Jeypore  of  Eve,  a  Narcissus,  and  some  portrait  busts  by 
enameling  in  existence.  A  beautiful  emeriUd-  the  same  sculptor.  There  were  in  the  French 
green  enamel  is  made  at  Petabghur  in  Bengal ;  gallery  888  numbers  in  the  class  of  sculpture, 
it  is  very  thick  and  transparent,  and  into  the  including  some  860  larger  and  serious  woi^ 
surface^  before  it  has  hardened,  little  gold  fig-  Besides  these  competing  pieces — which  wete 
ures  or  animals  and  birds  are  insert^.  The  selected  as  the  best  productions  in  the^art  for 
arms  presented  to  the  Prince  were  very  nu-  the  last  ten  years,  from  at  least  twenty  times 
merous  and  exceedingly  interesting.  The  chain  as  many,  works  exnibited  in  that  period — there 
armor  was  as  soft  and  pliable  as  cloth,  although  were  a  large  number  of  sculptures  used  in  the 
every  minute  link  was  separatelv  riveted.  The  decoration  of  the  buildings  and  the  grounds, 
plate  armor,  swords,  maces,  battle-axes,  knives,  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  the  colos- 
were  of  every  period ;  there  was  a  gun  with  sal  ^ded  statue  of  Fame  on  the  Trocad6ro 
its  stock  inlaid  with  can/%d  ivory,  and  one  palace,  the  ccdoesal  allegorical  figures  around 
covered  with  gilding.  A  silver  chair,  a  gilt  the  central  gallery,  and  the  colossal  gilded 
howdah,  and  an  ebony  and  ivory  pslanquin  statues  of  animals  which  adorn  the  cascade — 
were  among  the  gifts.  There  was  sandal-wood  an  elephant  by  Fr^miet,  a  rhinoceros  by  Jac- 
inlaid  with  ebony,  ivory,  and  tin,  from  Bom*  quemfu*t,  a  horse  by  Ruillard,  and  a  bull  by 
bay ;  black-wood  carved  in  low  relief  from  Cain.  The  bust  of  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Lib> 
Bombay,  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  and  Canara;  wal-  erty,  which  is  intended  for  New  York  harbor, 
nut  with  brass- wire  inlays,  from  Mynpuri;  was  set  up  in  the  garden  before  the  main 
white  marble  with  fietra  dura  inlays,  from  building.  Meroi6^s**  Gloria  Viotis,"  in  bronxe, 
Agra ;  jade  beautiftilly  carved, from  Cashmere,  was  much  extolled  by  the  French,  whosepa- 
There  were  the  exquisite  miniature  paintings  triotismitfiattered;  Mme.  Bertaux^s  ^  Yss  Vio- 
of  Delhi.  An  ivory  bedstead,  turned  and  toribus "  was  a  similar  subject,  better  carried 
carved,  came  fh>m  Travancore.    Among  the  out. 

stuffs  were  rich  kinoob  gold  brocades,  frcHtt  In  the  Italian  gallery  were  good  ^^nrs  pieces 

Benares  and  Ahmedabad.    The  demoralizing  by  Joris,  Rotta,  Jacovacoi,  and  Jnliani,  some 

efibct  of  European  trade  was  apparent  in  the  of  them  recalling  Fortony ;  also  a  fine  piece 

staring  patterns  introduced  into  the  Cashmere  of  sculpture  by  Sig.  Monteverde,  representing 

shawls,  oy  the  instructions  of  French  traders,  Jenner  vaccinating  a  child, 

and  in  the  vivid  aniline  colors  used  in  some  of  Remarkable  piuntings  in  the  Austrian  ex- 

the  carpets.  hibition  were  **  Milton  Dictating  to  his  Daugh- 

The  Art  OalUriei, — The  contemporary  fine-  ters,*'  by  Mtlnkaczy,  and  the  **  Entry  of  Charles 

art  exhibits  of  France  and  the  different  na-  Y.  into  Antwerp,"  by  Makart.    Cederstrom, 

tions  were  placed  in  a  row  of  galleries  along  the  Swedish  painter,  had  a  good  painting  of 

the  center  of  the  great  building ;  these  were  soldiers  carrying  the  body  of  Charles  XII.    In 

well  lighted  with  top-lights.  Among  the  French  the  Dutch  gallery  were  a  well-painted  group 

paintings,  >the  most  remarked  were  two  by  by  Van  HaeSoen,  and  sea-pieces  by  Mesdag  and 

lAon  Glaize,  representing  the  conspirators  vow-  Israels. 

ing  the  death  of  Cfldsar,  and  the  bringing  away  The  German  conthigent  was  larger  than  had 

of  his  corpse  from  the  Forum ;  the  well-known  been  expected,  and  a  special  court  had  been 

**  Execution  '*  by  Regnault ;  his  equestrian  por-  arranged  for  it.    There  were  two  remarkable 

trait  of   Prim ;    portraits,  including   one  of  religious  compodtions  by  F.  Gebhart,  a  **  Cm- 

Thiers  by  Bonnet,  others  by  Gk>upil,  Cabanel,  cifixion"  and  a  '^Last  Supper**;  a  ^* Peasant 

Perrault;  the  "Funeral  of  Moreau,"  by  Lau-  FunenJ,**  by  Knaus;  a  " Funeral  Procession,'* 

reus;  the  '^ Source,"  by  Ingres ;  a  nude-figure  by  Rietktahl;  "Soldiers  oi  the  Seventeenth 
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Century,''  hj  W.  Diets ;  landscapes  by  Ader,  weights,  stone  and   metal  instrnments,  and 

DQoker,  and  Bocbinann ;  a  *^  Bank  Failure,"  paint-boxes  still  stained  with  the  ancient  col- 

by  Beckelmann ;  and  portraits  by  Graef  and  ors ;  medisral  metal-work  and  glass  lamps  in- 

others.  crnsted  with  blue  enameled  Oufic  characters: 


Tired  Dancer.'*    There  were  six  examples  of  of  wall  paintings  representing  banting  scenes, 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  three  fine  Oriental  scenes  fishing,  and  other  occupations ;  also  a  quantity 

by  the  late  John  Lewis,  and  some  good  ex-  of  modern  art-work,  jewelry,  carpets,  stufb, 

amples  by  George  Mason  and  Frederick  Walker,  etc. 

deoeased.  Millms  had  several  of  his  best  works.  The  French  half  of  the  Trocad6ro  galleries 

including  the  **  Teoman  of  the  Guard  "  and  contained  an  historical  collection  of  remarkable 

the  **  Gambler's  Wife."  Leighton  sent  **  Ellas  in  magnitude  and  interest,  contributed  ftom  pri- 

the  Wilderness "  and  the  *^  Athlete."    Frith  Tate  and  public  collections  in  all  parts  of  the 

was  represented  by  some  of  his  best  known  country.     In  the  Gaulish  and  Gktllo-Roman 

productions.    G.  F.  Watts  sent  good  portraits  department  were  two  models  of  Gallic  tombs ; 

and  ideal  paintings.     Poynter  exhibited  his  a  large  number  of  fiint  and  stone  implements ; 

"  Israel  in  Egypt "  and  "  The  Oatapult."   Prin-  pieces  of  ancient  cloth ;  silver  votive  offerings, 

sep,  Orohardson,  and  many  other  English  ar-  and  curious  sold  and  silver  jewelry ;  and  some 

tists  were  well  represented.  bronzes  of  ue  second  and  third  centuries  of 

The  American  art  collection  comprised  about  remarkable  artistic  merit,  from  different  mu- 
120  paintings,  84  of  which  were  selected  in  seams.  The  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in- 
New  York,  and  the  remainder  from  the  studios  eluded  a  large  number  of  very  fine  vases,  many 
of  American  artists  living  abroad.  Among  bronze  figures  and  ornaments,  fragments  of 
the  more  noticeable  worka  were  the  following :  furniture,  of  a  chariot,  etc.,  gems,  corns,  sculp- 
**  Paradise  VaDey  at  Newport,"  by  La  Farge;  ture,  etc.,  all  carefully  chissified  and  arranged, 
a  marine  view  at  night,  entitled  **  Solitude,"  There  were  many  ei^amples  of  Frankish,  Saxon, 
by  Dana;  *' Sunday  Morning  in  Virginia,"  by  and  Rhenish-Byzantine  art-work :  arms,  but- 
Winalow  Homer;  ^*The  Passing  Circus,"  by  tons,  keys,  Rhenish- Byzantine  enamels  and 
Brown;  the  figure  of  a  laughing  grisette,  by  bookbind^ss;  carved  ivory  and  silver  reli- 
Hamilton.  auaries  and  pyxes;  illuminated  MSS.  of  all 

Betroipeetice  Art  ColUetum, — Through  the  dates.  The  medisBval  and  modem  departments 
galleries  of  the  Trocad6ro  was  distributed  a  were  not  less  rich,  formed  of  the  pick  of  all 
vast  loan  collection  of  art  objects  and  an-  the  private  collections  of  France.  There  were 
tiquitiee  of  every  historical  period.  The  ar-  the  finest  specimens  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
ticles  collected  in  France  occupied  the  galleries  century  Limoges  enamels ;  in  porcelain  there 
on  one  side  of  the  {Palace,  those  contributed  were  four  examples  of  Henry  II.  ware,  and 
by  foreign  owners  the  other.  England  and  rare  specimens  of  Palissy's,  Giorgio  de  Gub- 
America  were  unrepresented  in  this  exhibition,  bio^s,  and  other  coveted  wares.  The  collection 
From  Belgium  there  were  ancient  carved  wood-  of  tapestries  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
work  and  much  of  the  elaborate  metal-work  of  interesttng,  including  a  number  of  tne  finest 
the  middle  ages,  several  badges  of  medisdval  specimens  of  early  arras  in  the  world.  The 
guilds,  and  some  fine  old  tapestry.  The  Swe-  armor,  ecclesiastiojal  and  household  ornaments 
dish  section  contained  some  fiint  implements  and  furniture,  and  Jewelry  illustrated  every 
and  early  antiauities,  and  a  most  interesting  style  of  workmanship  known  in  Europe.  There 
series  of  models  representing  popular  family  were  full  series  of  old  clocks  and  watches,  and 
life,  the  interiors  of  cottages  with  all  their  fur-  of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  instruments 
nitore,  etc.,  enlivened  with  human  figures  in  of  the  middle  ages.  An  interesting  special 
wax,  all  in  the  natural  size  and  forming  ex-  coUection,  contributed  by  Prince  Ozartoryski, 
ceedingly  vivid  and  life-like  tableaux.  The  contained  relics  of  many  of  the  Kings  of  Po- 
Dutch  exhibited  similar  costumed  figures  in  land.  Another  special  collection,  scarcely  less 
the  main  building.  Spain  sent  a  remarkably  interesting,  was  that  of  M.  Strauss,  of  Hebrew 
large  and  attractive  contribution,  including  the  MSS.  and  articles  employed  in  the  Jewish  wor- 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Don  John  of  Austria  ship.  The  period  covered  by  the  French  col- 
and  Charles  V. ;  engraved,  damaskeened,  and  lections  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Uie  First 
embossed  armor  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  Empire.  In  a  separate  gallery  were  the  French 
helmet  of  Boabdil,  damaskeened  with  gold ;  contributions  of  Oriental  articles,  embracing 
old  saddles  and  fine  embossed  helmets:  and  Arab,  Persian,  and  Indian  arms  of  great  beauty, 
fine  old  Flemish  tapestries  from  the  royiU  pal-  hanging  lamps  of  curious  workmanship,  and 
ace.  Japan  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  old  carpets  of  great  age,  fine  and  curious  m  pat- 
porcelain,  bronzes,  enamel,  lacquer,  and  ivory  terns  and  colors.  A  larger  and  completer  col- 
carvinge;  the  gold  lacquer- work  was  of  the  lection  of  ornamental  art-work,  nor  one  more 
finest  description,  and  the  other  collections  systematically  arranged  and  judiciously  select- 
contained  only  rare  and  superior  specimens,  ed,  was  prolrably  never  seen. 
The  Egyptian  collection  contained  antique  glass  Special  (72(wm».— The  display  of  literature 
Vol.  XVIII.— 20    A 
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was  oomplete  in  the  French  division,  hnt  very  gans  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Estey  &  Go.  ex- 
imperfect  in  the  foreign.  American  publishers  celled  the  French  instmments  in  these  partica- 
were  represented  by  a  collection  of  miscella-  lars,  tboogh  not  so  ambitioas  in  the  namber  of 
neons  books  from  21  publishing  houses  under  registers.  Of  string  and  wind  instruments  two 
the  charge  of  M.  Terqnem ;  the  catalogue  was  classes  were  shown,  those  artistically  elabora- 
a  fine  example  of  typography  from  the  Biver-  ted  for  musicians,  and  those  produced,  some- 
side  press,  containing  explanatory  articles  on  times  by  machinery,  for  the  trade.  Of  the 
the  American  book-trade  by  R.  R.  Bowker.  latter  class  the  factory  of  Gautrot,  employing 
In  the  English  section  the  prominent  and  al-  600  workmen,  turns  out  47,000  violins  ana 
most  the' only  displays  were,  as  at  Philadelphia,  24,000  wind  instruments  a  year ;  another  great 
those  of  the  illustrated  weeklies.  In  the  French  Paris  firm,  Thibouville-Lamy,  employs  the 
section  the  superb  and  lovely  editions  of  French  whole  town  of  Mirecourt  in  making  stringed  in- 
classics  printed  by  Lemerre  and  Jouast  were  struments,  an  occupation  which  the  inhabitants 
the  chief  ornament ;  it  included  no  less  than  have  followed  from  time  immemorial,  and  has 
six  simultaneous  editions  of  ^^  Manon  Lescant."  also  a  factory  in  La  Oouture  for  wooden  wind 
In  musical  instruments  this  exhibition  was  instruments,  and  one  at  La  Grenelle  for  violin- 
signalized  by  no  important  improvements,  like  *  strings  and  brass  instruments.  In  fiutee  the 
the  cross-string  system  on  the  piano  exhibited  Austrian  makers  adhere  to  the  old  form  in 
by  Steinway  at  the  world^s  fair  of  1867,  which  their  otherwise  excellent  instlmments,  while  in 
created  a  revolution  in  piano  construction  all  France,  as  well  as  el0ewhere,  the  system  of 
over  the  world.  The  pnncipal  English  piano-  Boehm  of  Munich,  in  the  bore  and  arrange- 
makers,  Broadwood  and  Oollard,  and  Steinway  ment  of  the  keys,  nas  been  introduced, 
and  Ohickering  in  America,  were  not  repre-  In  dyeing  and  colors  the  most  noticeable 
sen  ted  at  this  exposition ;  nor,  of  course,  were  features  were  Joly*s  process  for  carbonizing 
the  German  instrument-makers;  so  the  field  vegetable  impurities  in  woolen  cloth;  silk 
was  left  pretty  much  to  French  manufactnrers.  bleached  and  dyed  by  the  Girard  process ;  a 
In  France  the  Steinway  system  has  not  yet  large. series  of  shaded  woolen  yams  in  the 
been  adopted;  only  a  few  of  their  exhibited  in-  Spanish  section ;  woolen  yarns  from  Austra- 
strnmento,  among  them  one  of  Pleyel's,  were  lia,  nearlv  equal  to  Berlin  wool ;  the  Swiss  ex- 
constructed  on  that  model.  Pleyel  and  Erard  hibit  of  chemical  colors,  including  the  ordinary 
are  the  leadmg  French  manufacturers,  the  aniline  dyes,  diphenylamin,  methyl-blue,  and 
former  producing  purer-toned  instruments,  of  resorcin  in  crystals,  exhibited  by  J.  R.  Geigy ; 
simpler  and  more  durable  mechanism,  and  the  and  the  blue  shades  of  eosin,  from  Monnet  & 
latter  a  greater  volume  in  his  tones.  Henri  Co.,  with  their  apparatus  for  the  production 
Herz,  formerly  a  composer  in  Vienna,  exhibited  of  methyl-chloride ;  also  the  alizarine  products 
his  melo-pianos,  invented  by  Caldera-Brossa,  by  a  Basle  firm,  and  many  splendid  crystals 
on  which  a  tremolo  can  be  produced  either  on  from  several  other  exhibitors.  The  absence  of 
the  bass  or  treble  notes.  Toe  most  important  German  exhibitors  left  this  class  very  defective, 
improvement  was  exhibited  by  Ehrbar  of  Yien-  The  extensive  court  manufactory  of  candles 
na,  in  his  system  for  prolonging  any  desired  of  Brussels  exhibited  the  product  of  a  tree  in 
note  or  chord  on  the  piano ;  it  is  accon^plished  Central  Africa,  a  fatty  substance  called  sheea 
by  a  pedal  arrangement  connecting  with  a  butter,  which  this  last  year  they  have  employed, 
mechanism  which  will  hold  the  damper  free  with  tallows,  palm  oils,  and  other  fats,  in  the 
from  the  string  as  long  as  the  player  desires,  manufacture  of  their  candles.  This  important 
The  same  exhibitor  had  the  best  pianos  in  the  factory  employs  superheated  steam  to  effect 
exhibition,  and  grand  concert  pianos  of  remark-  the  distillation  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  mate- 
ably  rich  and  penetrating  tones.  The  Swiss  rials  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
exhibitors  showed  excellent  instruments.  An-  sheea  butter  is  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  a  tree, 
other  useful  improvement  was  the  tranrooser  of  a  hard  red  wood,  growing  about  80  feet  hkb, 
of  August  Wolf,  head  of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  which  is  called  meepampa  by  the  natives,  ine 
with  which  the  key  in  which  a  piece  is  played  meats  of  the  almonds  wnich  grow  in  great  dns- 
can  be  changed  by  a  mechanical  adjustment,  ters  on  this  tree  have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  the 
The  double  finger-board,  the  upper  one  hav-  white  fat  which  is  obtained  by  crushing  and 
ing  the  notes  reversed,  with  the  treble  on  the  boiling  them,  after  drying,  has  a  delicate  resin- 
left,  invented  by  Mangeot  of  Paris,  is  an  im-  ous  aroma,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
provement  which  admits  of  extraordinary  ef-  butter;  it  possesses  also  some  valuable  medi- 
lects,  such  as  could  formerly  be  brought  out  on  cinal  properties,  and  will  remain  two  years 
two  pianos,  and  by  two  players,  but  requires  a  without  turning  rancid.  A  fine,  firm  soi^, 
brilliant  pianist  to  handle  it.  In  the  organ  Ca-  which  makes  no  lather,  can  be  produced  from 
vaill^Col  excelled ;  the  organs  of  Riegel  of  Aus-  it,  as  well  as  a  vnluable  stearic  acid,  which  wiD 
tria,  built  on  Walker^s  system,  with  an  improve-  absorb  more  latent  heat  than  any  other  acid  fat ; 
ment  for  taking  out  the  stop-va(ves  without  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  the  stearine 
removing  the  pipes,  were  excellent  instm-  colorless,  on  account  of  the  resin  contained  in 
ments.  In  harmoniums  the  American  makers  the  fat.  When  employed  in  lights  this  stearine, 
bore  away  the  palm  by  their  handsome  mechan-  because  it  shrinks  at  a  low  temperature,  must 
itm  and  rich  organ-like  tones ;  the  cabinet  or-  be  mixed  with  paraffin  or  a  similar  aubatanoe. 
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The  Bleetrie  Light — ^The  Exposition  offered  people,  sent  a  wooden  copy  of  tbeir  great  steam 
a  favorable  opportanitj  to  M.  Gramme  and  M.  hammer,  weighing  60  tons,  with  an  anvil  in  11 
Jablochkoff  to  bring  into  pablic  notice  their  pieces  of  720  tons  weight ;  the  height  of  the 
systems  of  artificial  illnmination  by  electricity,  stroke  is  5  metres ;  the  strength  of  the  blow  is 
which  was  zealously  utilized.  Jablochkoff-  calculated  to  be  eqdal  to  a  shook  of  412,500 
Gramme  lamps,  which  were  almost  too  daz-  kilos,  while  that  of  Kropp^s  60-ton  hammer  is 
zlim;  for  sight,  althoagh  the  light  was  tem-  only  160,000  kilos ;  the  cost  of  this  great  ham- 
pered by  globes  of  groand  glass,  were  placed  mer,  standing  54  feet  above  the  floor,  with  the 
high  above  the  heads  of  passengers  in  several  building  in  which  it  is  worked,  was  about  half 
of  the  streets  and  places  of  Paris,  and  furnished  a  million  dollars.  Among  the  exhibits  of  this 
a  light  almost  as  clear  as  that  of  day,  in  which  establishment,  including  shafting,  sheets,  gird- 
all  objects  fh)m  the  street  below  up  to  the  tops  era,  a  puddling  machine,  fine  marine  and  looo- 
of  the  tallest  houses  were  illuminated,  and  motive  engines,  armor-plates,  etc.,  was  a  fac- 
everything  was  seen  in  its  natural  colors.  The  simile  of  a  steel  ingot  weighing  US  tons.  The 
American  methods  of  electrical  illumination  Terre-Noire  works  exhibited  a  series  of  steel 
of  Weston,  Wallace,  and  Brush,  were  not  on  castings  made  with  different  admixtures  of  sill- 
exhibition  ;  neither  were  the  English  devi-  con  and  manganese,  according  to  their  famous 
069  shown.  The  Gramme  machine,  weighing  process.  They  are  now  able  to  produce,  by 
about  400  lbs.,  and  occupying  about  4  cubic  the  employment  of  silicide  of  manganese  and 
feet  of  9paoe,  requiring  2^  horse-power  to  iron,  a  malleable  steel  without  blow-holee, 
drive  it,  has  an  illuminating  power  of  6,700  which,  after  annealing,  possesses  all  the  prop- 
oandles.  A  new  form  of  the  Gramme  machine  erties  of  forged  steel ;  their  metal  is  somewhat 
was  shown,  less  durable  in  construction,  which,  denser  than  rolled  steel.  They  produce  cast- 
while  weighing  but  441  lbs.,  and  costing  only  steel  projectiles  of  remarkable  penetrative  pow- 
$300,  has  a  power  of  illumination  equal  to  er,  and  are  experimenting  on  cannon  in  a  sin- 
80,000  candles.  While  many  parts  of  tlie  city  gle  piece  which  will  have  over  three  times  the 
were  illuminated  with  the  Jablochkoff  electric  power  of  resistance  of  the  present  steel  guns 
candle,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  a  pavilion  with  a  oast-iron  body.  With  regard  either  to 
speciaUy  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  this  strength  or  cheapness  the  Terre-Koire  process 
light.  In  the  first  form  of  the  Jablochkoff  ap-  marks  a  great  advance  in  metallurgical  science, 
paratus,  when  the  carbons  were  of  equal  size,  Other  noticeable  improvements  in  steel  mann- 
the  one  connected .  with  the  positive  pole  of  facture  are  the  Siemens-Martin-Pemot  and  the 
the  electric  machine  was  consumed  twice  as  Ponsard  furnaces,  which  were  exhibited  by 
rapidly  as  the  other.  This  was  remedied  at  their  makers.  At  St.  Ohamond  a  Pernot  ro- 
first  bv  increasing  the  size  of  the  positive  oar-  tary  furnace  of  as  great  as  20  tons  capacity  has 
bon ;  but  in  the  apparatus  exhibitod  it  is  cor-  recently  been  put  up,  and  a  Martin  furnace  of 
rected  by  employing  a  rapidly  alternating  cur-  15  tons  capacity  at  Terre-Noire,  large  furnaces 
rent,  instead  ofa  continuous  one,  which  method  being  found  more  economioaL  The  Pernot 
possesses  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  carbon  furnaces  at  St  Ohamond,  with  Siemens^s  gaso- 
points  symmetrically  tapered,  producing  a  light  gene,  produced  during  three  months  an  aver- 
of  perfeot  steadiness  and  equality.  age  of  20  tons  of  ingots  per  day,  the  furnaces 

Metallurgy. — The  iron  and  steel  exhibition  t&ing  7  tons  to  a  charge  and  converting  it  in 
was  far  from  being  representative,  as  England  about  7  hours.  The  Ponsard  furnace  is  regen- 
and  America,  the  leading  countries  in  these  erative,  and  has  the  crucibles  arranged  in  two 
branches,  made  very  partial  exhibits,  while  rows  along  its  sides;  it  is  said  to  be  simpler 
Germany,  which  comes  next,  was  absent,  and  and  less  expensive  than  the  Siemens  furnace, 
Belgium  was  represented,  though  ably,  by  but  which  it  resembles.  There  were  some  remark- 
a  single  firm.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  able  ores  exhibited  in  the  main  building,  those 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  disproportion-  of  the  Champagne  company  containing  48  to 
ately  large  and  ambitious  exhibits.  The  col-  48  per  cent,  of  metal,  fine  chromium  pig 
lection  of  iron  and  steel  products  exhibited  by  metal  and  steel  were  shown  by  Holzer  is  Co. 
France  was  as  full  ana  varied  as  any  ever  from  the  Loire  department,  their  best  steel  be- 
brought  together,  and  showed  that,  although  ing  made  from  spathic  ore  found  at  Ria  in  the 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  deprived  her  Pyrenees.  There  were  specimens  of  manufao- 
of  a  dozen  of  her  largest  iron  works,  she  is  tured  iron,  T-bars,  cables,  wire,  rounds,  and 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  the  squares,  from  different  furnaces,  which  equaled 
world  in  these  vital  industries.  The  mining  the  best  English  products.  The  Compagnie 
products  have,  however,  fallen  off  in  France  de  PHorme  of  St.  Ohamond  showed  a  new  pro- 
since  1868,  from  three  and  a  quarter  to  about  cess  of  tempering  malleable  iron  in  sulphuric 
two  million  metrical  tons ;  but  this  is  owing  acid,  which  is  said  to  Increase  its  power  of 
to  the  progress  made  in  the  production  of  tension  80  per  cent.  The  models  and  draw- 
Bessemer  steel,  which  requires  foreign  ores,  ings  of  the  works  in  the  difficult  and  irregular 
The  Schneider  of  Creusot,  Terre-Noire,  Bessd-  ore  and  coal  beds  of  France  gave  evidence  that 
ges,  and  St.  Ohamond  companies  exhibited  in  tbut  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
separate  pavilions.  The  great  Creusot  eompa-  mining  arrangements  and  facilities, 
ny,  which  gives  employment  to  12,000  work-  In  the  English  exhibit  there  were  specimens 
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of  Whitworth^s  steel  cast  under  hydraulic  pres-  Works  at  Pittsburg,  were  ammig  the  most  ioh 
snre,  iDclading  an  air-vessel  for  torpedoes  ca-  portant  improvements  shown  in  the  ezpositioo. 
pable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  1,600  lbs.  per  The  castings  from  Lehigh  iron  were  very  good; 
square  inch ;  a  forged  shaft  for  a  screw  propel-  the  'bolts  and  nuts,  made  \>j  the  cold-punch- 
ier, the  weight  less  than  two  thirds  that  of  a  ing  process,  and  files,  shown  by  Philadelphia 
wrought-iron  shaft ;  with  shells  and  guns,  one  houses,  were  very  interesting  exhibits.  The 
of  them  exhibiting  the  new  polyg<mal  rifling,  cutlery  exhibit  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
The  exhibits  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens  steel  line,  and  was  effective  in  attracting  attention 
were  not  comprehensive  nor  commensurate  to  the  improved  qualities  of  American  out- 
with  the  extent  of  these  manufactures,  which  lery. 

amount  in  England  to  about  760,000  tons  of       ifaehinery.  —  MM.  Sulzer,  of  Winterthur, 

Bessemer  and  160,000  of  Siemens  steel  per  Switzerland,  exhibited  a  compound  engine  with 

annum.  a  novel  and  ingenious  valve-gecu* :-  the  valves 

The  Russian  exhibit  gave  evidence  of  the  are  of  the  double-beat  type;  a  single  eccen- 
energetic  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  de-  trio  works  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves,  at 
velop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  empire,  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  boiler  also  was 
The  ores  on  exhibition  were  very  numerous,  of  a  new  form,  fitted  with  a  Ten  Brink  grate, 
many  of  them  exceUent,  and  some  containing  Experiments  with  MM.  Sulxer's  engines  show 
as  high  as  76,  per  cent  of  pure  raetaL  The  a  consumption  of  coal  of  2  to  2^  lbs.  per  horse- 
coal  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  betrayed  their  power  per  hour.  The  same  firm  has  a  revera- 
poverty  in  this  indispensable  mineral.  Most  ing  gear  for  winding  engines,  of  ingenious  com- 
of  the  Russian  iron  is  charcoal  iron,  and  on  plexity.  A  smaU  engine  of  the  annular  com- 
that  account  of  superior  quality.  The  great  pound  type,  with  opposite  cranks,  designed  bj 
Demidoff  works  use  only  charcoal  fhel.  They  Brotherhood,  and  constructed  by  Flaud  &  A. 
exhibited  a  disk  of  Martin  steel  three  fourths  Cohendet  of  Paris,  had  the  valve  chest  bolted 
of  an  inch  thick  and  over  7  feet  in  diameter;  on  to  the  cylinder  cover,  a  throttle-valve 
rails  and  plates  bent  and  turned  cold ;  and  fine  worked  by  a  Brotherhood  governor,  and  a 
samples  of  Bessemer  steel  and  merchant  iron,  main  valve  like  the  Corliss  model ;  two  cyUn- 
The  products  from  the  other  districts  were  re-  ders  were  single-acting,  and  the  steam  is  dia- 
markable  for  their  purity  and  fineness ;  the  tributed  by  one  valve  only.  The  spring  rings 
forged  steel,  Damascus  steel,  and  other  classes  for  the  inner  side  of  the  low-pressure  piston 
were  onsurpassable ;  one  wire  rod  weighing  6  were  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  cylinder,  instead 
kilogrammes  was  70  kilometres  in  length.  The  of,  as  usual,  within  the  piston,  which  had  a 
Russian  sheet  iron,  well  known  for  its  remark-  deep  trunk  against  which  the  rings  worked ; 
able  excellence,  was  well  displayed.  this  arrangement  facilitates  the  packing  of  tlie 

Four  of  the  largest  iron  works  in  Spain  ex-  piston.    Messrs.  Hopkinson,  of  England,  exhib- 

hibited  rod,  sheet,  r^  plate,  and  T  iron,  and  ited  interesting  new  steam  and  check  valves ; 

puddled  steel  of  excellent  quality.    The  factory  it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  steam  pipe  a 

of  Don  Ybarra  at  Barracaido  sent  remarkable  check  valve  like  that  used  in  a  feed-pipe,  in 

samples  of  sponge  iron,  made  by  the  Ghenot  order  to  prevent  the  accidents  which  often  oc- 

process.    The  collection  of  Spanish  ores  was  cur  from  opening  the  steam  valve  by  mistake ; 

comprehensive,  including  the  varieties  of  Bil-  the  valve  is  placed  below  its  seat,  and  is  held 

boa  ore  which  are  coming  into  use  in  England,  lightly  against  it  by  a  float  submerged  in  a 

France,  and  Belgium  in  the  manuf actm*e  of  vessel  of  mercury  below.    The  same  exhibitors 

Bessemer  steel ;  these  are  hydrous  red,  brown,  had  mercurial  sidfety-valves  of  remarkable  sen- 

and  yellow  hematite.  sitiveness :  a  common  dead-weight  safety-valve 

The  Swedish  exhibit  was  as  fine  as  that  of  is  controlled  by  the  assistance  of  a  vessel  of 

any  other  foreign  country,  and  was  illustrated  mercury,  placed  inside  the  boiler,  which  is 

in  a  special  catalogue,  and  in  a  work  on  the  diminished  in  weight  by  any  excess  of  pressure, 

iron  industry  of  Sweden  specially  prepared  by  which  forces  the  mercury  into  a  connecting 

Professor  Richard  Akerman.     The  26  exhibit-  reservoir ;  this  gives  preponderance  to  a  coun- 

ors  presented  every  quality  of  the  best  grades  terpoise,  which,  by  sinking,  assists  the  safety- 

of  iron  and  steel.  valve  to  rise  by  a  lever,  until  the  reduction  of 

The  Belgian  display  was  not  less  interesting,  the  pressure  allows  the  mercury  to  flow  back, 

since  this  little  nation  is  now  beating  all  her  By  proportioning  the  quantity  of  mercury  which 

rivals  in  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  her  iron  thus  passes,  the  proportion  of  the  discharge  of 

products ;  in  sheet  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel  steam  to  the  excess  of  pressure  can  be  set  at 

castings,  and  machinery  there  was  nothing  in  any  desired  mark. 

the  whole  exhibition  better  than  the  Belgian       The  furnace-feeding  apparatus  of  Holroyd 

samples.  Smith,  of  Halifax,  England,  conducts  the  fuel 

The  American  exhibit  was  very  inadequate,  to  the  grates  from  below  by  means  of  t^er 
and  it  was  probably  deemed  unnecessary  to  screws,  the  movement  of  the  fuel  being  grad- 
make  much  effort  toward  a  national  display  ually  forward  and  upward.  By  this  arrange- 
after  the  very  complete  exhibition  at  Philadef-  ment  it  is  expected  to  obtain  a  complete  com- 
phia.  The  samples  of  iron  made  by  the  Dupuy  bustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  to  prevent 
process,  from  Republic  ore,  in  the  Union  Iron  the  formation  of  smoke.    The  grates  are  agi- 
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tated  longitndinalljr,  and  the  «r  is  admitted  mospheres  was  redaced  to  8)  atmospheres  at 

from  below.  the  end  of  the  trip.    Theoretically,  water  per- 

Hoerde  of  Vienna,  Ganz  o€  Bnda-Pesth,  and  fectly  inclosed  is  capable  of  absorbing  heat 
other  Austro-Hnngarian  millwrights  exhibited  enough  to  convert  one  ninth  of  its  weight  into 
▼arions  forms  of  the  Austrian  type  of  flonr-mill,  steam;  and  steam  thus  produced  and  stored 
in  which  iron  rollers  are  substituted  for  mill-  in  the  cylinders  of  an  engine  possesses  a  trao- 
stones,  and  which  promise  to  supplant  the  old-  tive  power  of  1,800  kilogrammetres  per  litre 
er  processes  of  grinding.  The  exhibited  Aus-  of  water.  The  Francq  en^e  runs  noiselessly ; 
trian  milling  apparatus  comprised  machines  of  its  machinery  U  out  of  sight;  the  gearing  is 
many  forms  and  for  various  purposes,  and  sev-  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  engineer, 
eral  recent  improvements.  A  centrifugal  dress-  The  steam  is  quite  dry,  and  the  little  that  es- 
ing  machine,  invented  by  Martin,  can  he  used  in  capes  does  so  without  noise.  The  steam  is 
the  place  of  the  usual  flour  cylinders,  wheth-  allowed  to  expand  before  entering  the  cylin- 
er  for  high,  half  high,  or  low  grinding,  and  ders,  more  or  less,  according  as  the  train  is 
in  one  quarter  the  room  turns  out  more  work  running  level  or  ascending  a  grade,  or  starting, 
than  they.  A  cutting  and  cracking  machine,  A  tramway  engine,  exhibited  by  the  St. 
for  preliminary  grinding  or  preparing  malt  Leonard  Society  of  Li^ge,  constructed  on  the 
or  feed,  consisted  of  a  metal  nng  with  ribbed  Vaessen  system,  allowed  neither  smoke  nor 
segments,  which  revolved  against  a  fixed  ribbed  steam  to  escape.*  The  steam  was  divided  into 
cheek-piece,  adjustable  to  suit  the  hardness  three  streams,  one  of  which  is  employed  to  in- 
of  the  grain.  A  grain-weighing  machine,  crease  the  draught,  another  is  oairied  into  the 
which  has  been  adapted  by  the  Italian  Govern-  smoke-box  and  let  out  through  perforationa 
raent,  cuts  off  the  g^n  instantly,  as  soon  as  in  a  circular  pipe,  in  order  to  beat  down  sparks, 
the  balance  is  struck.  The  rolling-mills  had  and  another  is  condensed  in  a  coil  placed  in 
ribbed  rollers,  the  size  of  the  ribs  differing  in  the  water-tank.  The  engine  is  14  feet  long 
some  of  them  along  the  length,  enabling  the  and  rests  on  four  coupled  wheels  and  two  in> 
rollers  to  separate  the  different  qualities  of  dependent  wheels  with  a  movable  axis.  The 
flour ;  some  cylinders  shown  had  been  in  use  machinery  is  all  out  of  ^ht 
several  years  without  showing  signs  of  detri-  A  combined  traction  and  steam  fire-engine, 
tion ;  some  of  the  machines  had  three  and  oonstmoted  by  M.  A.  Schmid,  made  its  appear- 
some  four  cylinders.  The  finishing  was  some-  ance  at  the  exhibition  late  in  the  summer,  hav- 
timee  accomplished  by  smooth  roUers,  and  in  ing  travded  the  whole  distance  from  ZtLrich  to 
some  cases  by  a  combination  of  rollers  and  Paris,  about  450  miles,  over  the  ordinary  roada^ 
trays.  A  new  adjustment  on  yertioal  rolling-  some  sections  of  the  route  having  a  grade  of  1 
mills,  invented  by  Mechart,  consists  of  an  an*  in  7 ;  it  made  this  journey  in  8  days,  drawing 
nnlar  bearing-ring  of  steel,  which  by  moving  a  after  it  a  tender  containing  coal  for  40  miles' 
hand  lever  can  be  made  to  vary  the  pressure  run  and  water  for  15  miles;  the  weight  of 
on  the  cylinders,  while  their  friction  remains  the  ennne  was  6  tons,  that  of  the  tender  5 
the  same ;  this  ring  revolves  with  the  spindles  tons.  The  engine  runs  on  three  wh^ls,  the 
of  the  cyHnders,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapid  single  wheel  in  front,  80  inches  in  diameter, 
speed  at  which  the  cylinders  are  run,  it  seems  being  steered  by  a  cross-head  and  lever  bars 
a  considerable  improvement  over  the  lever  and  from  the  foot-plate ;  the  driving-wheels,  of  40 
spring' arrangement  by  which  they  have  been  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  nearly  the  whole 
regulated  hitherto.  weight  is  ^own,  are  worked  by  a  toothed 

An  improvement  on  the  Lamm  system  of  gear  and  endless  chain ;  the  cylinders  have  7 
fireless  locomotives,  by  M.  L.  Francq,  was  ex-  inches  diameter  and  a  10-inch  stroke,  the  or- 
bibited  and  practically  tried  on  the  road  be-  dinary  pressure  of  steam  150  lbs.  to  the  square 
tween  Rueil  and  Marly-le-Roy,  near  Paris,  inch.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  made  on  the 
This  system,  invented  by  Lamm  of  New  Or-  way  was  15  miles  an  hour.  The  engine  can 
leans,  consists  in  storing  up  the  power  in  su-  be  used  as  a  steam  fire-engine,  capable  of  cast- 
perheated  water  under  pressure.  The  Francq  ing  a  stream  of  800  to  400  gallons  per  minute, 
en^ne  was  in  successful  operation  over  the  under  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch ; 
route  of  12  miles,  part  of  it  haymg  very  steep  or  it  can  be  employed  as  a  portable  steam-en- 
grades,  during  the  exhibition.  The  reservoir  gine  for  agricultund  or  other  purposes.  Of 
of  the  engine,  containing  2,000  litres  of  water,  the  peculiar  safety-valve  with  which  it  waa 
was  connected  with  stcMun  pipes  and  charged  ftimished,  several  other  specimens  of  which 
nntil  the  pressure  rose  to  above  15  atmos-  were  exhibited  by  M.  Schmid,  some  are  with  a 
pheres.  Tne  consxmiption  of  coal  was  10  lbs.  balance  weight  and  lever,  and  some  with  a 
per  mile  run;  the  weight  of  engine  and  tridn,  spring;  in  the  latter  the  valve  is  a  smooth- 
loaded,  about  18}^  tons.  In  a  trial  trip  the  faced  disk  without  guides,  which  is  kept  in 
journey  of  4}  mUes  was  made  in  24  minutes  place  by  a  pin  fitting  into  a  cavity  in  the  top 
one  way  and  22  minutes  the  other,  including  of  the  disk ;  the  advantage  claimed  for  these 
several  stoppages  to  take  up  passengers ;  there  valves  is  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the 
was  also  a  stop  of  16  minutes  at  the  terminus,  coefficient  of  friction.  M.  Schmid  exhibited 
during  which  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  did  not  also  hydraulic  pumps,  which  can  also  be  driven 
appreciably  diminish ;  the  pressure  of  15  at-  by  steam,  and  can  be  used  for  a  motor  as  well; 
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the  inlet  and  ontlet  pipes  are  larger  in  diame-  then,  by  opening  the  commonication  between 

ter  than  the  piston,  and  allow  a  passage  of  the  air  -  reserroir  and  the  riveting  cylinder, 

water  which  by  its  constant  pressure  makes  the  riveter  hammers  ont  the  head  of  the  rivet, 

the  action  of  the  engine  equable  and  without  llie  machine  is  suspended  from  above  and 

shock ;   the  distribution  of  the  water  before  easily  moved  about.    In  the  English  maohin- 

and  behind  the  piston  is  effected  by  means  of  ery  hall  was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  Twed- 

the  oscillation  of  the  cylinders.  deU^s  hydraulic  riveters  of  different  forms  and 

The  French  locomotive  engines  exhibited  other  hydraulic  machinery,  including  punching 
were  distinguished  by  their  great  powers  of  and  shearing  and  bending  machines,  hydraulic 
traction.  MM.  Claperdde,  of  Puns,  showed  cranes,  capstans,  etc.  The  methods  of  suspend- 
a  freight  engine,  eight-coupled,  with  a  wheel  ing  the  portable  hydraulic  riveters  were  van- 
base  of  18  feet  8  inches,  and  total  length  of  ous.  The  machines  themselves  consisted  uni- 
boiler,  smoke-box,  and  nre-box  of  81  feet  8  formly  of  two  arms  or  levers  having  at  their 
inches,  with  a  total  weight  of  48*8  tons,  a  total  ends  two  cupped  dies,  with  which  the  heads  of 
heating  surface  of  2,212  square  feet,  and  a  grate-  the  rivets  are  made.  The  smallest  machine  on 
surface  of  18  square  feet ;  the  cylinders  were  exhibition,  weighing  400  lbs.,  was  capable  of 
20*47  inches  in  diameter,  the  len^h  of  stroke  closing  rivets  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  indiam- 
25*6  inchls,  the  wheels  4  feet  8  inches  in  di-  eter.  Plans  of  riveters  have  lately  been  per- 
ameter;  the  action  was  the  fixed  box-link  mo-  fected,  with  which  all  the  rivets  in  a  locomo- 
tion worked  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel ;  two  tive  boiler  can  be  put  in.  By  the  aid  of  com- 
Suinps  were  worked  by  eccentrics  fixed  on  the  plicated  suspension  gearing  the  machines  can 
riving-axle;  the  boiler  is  tubular;  the  fire-box  easily  be  moved  about  to  any  position  or  held 
is  the  Ten  Brink  model  modified,  having  a  wa-  in  any  inclination.  There  are  also  girder-riv- 
ter-chamber  in  the  place  where  the  tire-brick  eters  for  bridge  and  other  riveting ;  one  on 
arch  usually  is.  This  engine  is  capable  of  haul-  exhibition,  weighing  17  cwt.,  was  capable  of 
iog  180  tons  up  an  incline  of  1  in  88  at  a  speed  olonng  rivets  }  to  }  inch  in  diameter.  The 
of  19  miles  per  hour,  or  766  tons  up  a  gradient  riveters  are  able  to  do  2,000  to  4,000  rivets  per 
of  1  in  600  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.    Its  trao-  day  of  ten  hours. 

tive  force  is  200  lbs.  for  each  pound  of  average  0.  B.  Rogers  &  Go.,  of  Norwich,  were  almost 
cylinder  pressure ;  or  with  an  average  boiler  the  only  American  exhibitors  of  wood- work- 
pressure  of  00  lbs.  throughout  the  stroke,  equal  ing  machinery.  They  displayed  a  band-saw 
to  120  lbs.  of  initial  pressure,  its  tractive  force  with  rubber  surfaces  and  splasher  guard,  a  back 
would  be  equal  to  one  sixth  of  its  own  weight,  guide  for  the  saw,  and  wheels  of  86  inches  di* 

F.  Ourtis,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  exhib-  ameter ;  the  top  wheel  is  adjustable^and  the 

ited  his  ingenious  and  complicated,  though  com-  table  may  be  set  for  beveled  work.    They  had 

pacL  apparatus  for  making  smdl  screws.   The  also  a  fret-saw  with  a  novel  arrangement  of 

machine  makes  the  whole  screw  from  the  wire  springs;  also  a  patent  rod,  pin,  and  dowel  ma- 

automatically,  cutting  160  to  180  per  hour,  with  ohine,  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  a  hollow 

the  attendance  of  one  man  to  feed  the  wire ;  a  arbor  with  head  and  cutter.    In  the  Swedish 

slight  diflference  in  the  length  and  diameter  of  section  a  new  large  planing  machine,  which  ac- 

the  screws  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  the  complished  at  the  same  time  the  operations  of 

machine.    The  wire  is  fed  in  from  the  side,  groovinff  and  tonguing,  as  well  as  planing,  at 

The  first  operation  b  to  turn  it  down  to  the  a  rate  of  40  to  100  feet  per  minute,  was  shown, 

right  thickness ;  the  next  is  the  cutting  of  the  In  one  of  these  machines  the  timber  used  in 

thread ;  then  the  vrire  is  out  and  the  head  the  structures  of  the  section  was  all  worked, 

formed ;  it  is  then  carried  against  a  revolving  The  arrangement  of  the  cutters  was  very  pecu- 

outter,  which  shapes  the  head ;  then  passes  be-  liar ;  Uie  feed-rollers  were  adjusted  to  the  size 

fore  a  circular  saw,  which  cuta  the  slot;  final-  of  the  planks  by  a  screw ;  the  pressure-roUers 

ly  a  screw-driver  unscrews  it  from  the  stock,  were  pUMoed  on  eight  spiral  springs,  which  dis- 

which  returns  for  a  new  screw,  while  the  burr  tributed  the  pressure  evenly  over  the  boards 

is  rubbed  off  from  the  completed  screw,  it  is  as  they  passed  over  the  planing  irons.    Anoth- 

polished,  and  falls  of  itself  into  a  sorting-pan.  er  Swemsh  planing  machine  had  a  revolving 

Stow's  flexible  shaft  was  displayed,  working  block  with  two  irons  running  between  bear- 
in  many  different  positions ;  the  same  contriv-  ings,  and  a  three-bladed  stationary  plane  for 
ance  as  used  for  dental  purposes  was  shown  in  cutters,  and  brass  side  cutters  which  could  be 
both  the  American  and  Austrian  exhibits.  chimged  to  produce  different  moldings.   There 

A  portable  riveting  machiue,  worked  by  com-  were  in  the  Swedish  section  many  other  admi- 
pressed  air  with  a  tension  of  1  to  1^  atmos-  rable  machines  for  panel  moldings,  tenoning, 
phere,  and  capable  of  giving  800  to  400  blows  boring  and  mortising,  and  other  operations, 
per  minute,  was  exhibited  by  John  Allen,  of  From  Hungary  a  24-bladed  vertical  saw  was  ex- 
New  York.  It  consists  of  two  articulated  levers  hibited.  In  the  Swiss  section  was  a  remarkable 
which  are  united  at  one  end  by  a  short  cylin-  implement,  or  combination  of  implements,  for 
der ;  when  compressed  air  is  introduced  into  general  carpentry  purposes,  in  which  staff 
this  cylinder,  the  riveting  cylinder  at  the  end  could  be  worked  down,  mortised,  sawn,  and 
of  one  of  the  levers  and  a  die  at  the  end  of  molded  in  different  styles.  There  was  in  this 
the  other  are  clasped  over  the  rivet  like  a  vise ;  section  also  a  novel  tenoning  machine,  adi^ted 
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specially  to  ontting  teeth  in  cog-wlieels,  con-  attached  to  a  non-rotating  cog-disk  fitted  on  a 
sisting  of  an  adjustable  table  fixed  on  a  hollow  gimbal-joint,  into  which  works  a  cog-wheel 
standard,  with  damps  for  holding  the  wock,  fastened  on  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel ;  the 
and  feed  motion ;  the  work  is  done  by  a  fixed  cog-disk  has  two  extra  teeth,  which  causes  it 
horizontal  circular  saw-blade  and  a  vertical  to  be  driven  continually  from  side  to  side  by 
saw-blade  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  or  the  cog-wheels  communicating  the  same  mo- 
canted  in  either  direction  according  to  the  shape  tion  to  the  arm  and  knife-bar.  The  difierent 
of  the  teeth  to  be  cut.  varieties  of  American  harvesters,  with  tlie  sheaf« 

A  type-setting  machine  shown  in  the  French  binding  devices  of  McCormick,  Moore,  and  oth- 
maohinery  hall,  and  invented  by  M.  Delcam-  ers,  were  exhibited.  These  tools  won  admira- 
bre,  had  a  keyboard  connecting  with  a  reser-  tion  not  only  from  experts  on  account  of  their 
voir  of  type,  from  which  the  type  dropped  ingenuity,  but  also  from  the  general  public  on 
down  upon  pressing  the  keys,  and  were  carried  account  of  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  their 
over  a  grooved  pulley  into  the  type-bcu*,  and  forms,  the  magnificence  of  the  material  and 
pushed  down  into  place,  until  the  line  was  workmanship  of  the  exhibited  specimens,  and 
filled.  A  scientific  journal  in  Paris  is  printed  the  fact  that  they  were  kept  in  motion  by 
by  the  aid  of  this  machine.  Besides  the  famil-  steam,  allowing  the  action  of  the  works  to  be 
iar  American  type-writing  machine, .  there  was  observed.  A  contrivance  for  relieving  the  strain 
one  in  the  Danish  department,  invented  by  Rev.  on  the  horse^s  neck,  when  the  reaper  or  mow- 
Mailing  Hansen,  constructed  in  two  forms,  one  er  is  folded  up,  was  exhibited  by  Walter  A. 
for  writing  telegraphic  dispatches  on  long  slips,  Moore ;  it  is  accomplished  by  shifting  the  axle 
and  one  for  printing  letters,  with  a  return  and  forward.  Harrows  and  rollers  were  not  ex- 
diagonal  motion  for  commencing  new  lines  and  hibited  in  the  American  section,  their  bulk  he- 
rn diagonal  scale  to  indicate  the  exact  position  ing  an  obstacle  to  their  exportation.  Of  the 
of  the  letter  last  printed.  These  machines  are  eight  self-bindmg  reapers  exhibited,  six  were 
very  compact,  standing  6  inches  high  with  6  American  and  two  English,  six  of  them  using 
inches  diameter,  and  weighing  but  6  lbs. ;  the  wire  and  two  twine.  In  Neale^s  new  English 
number  of  letters  and  marks  is  64^  with  64  cor-  reaper  twine  is  used,  which  is  tied  in  a  reef- 
reeponding  keys,  the  letter-carners  all  radi-\  knot  and  cut,  and  the  sheaf  dropped  verticaUy 
ating  toward  the  center,  while  a  band  of  varia-  upon  the  ground ;  the  grain  is  carried  ears  first 
ble  tension  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  pad.  up  an  incline  to  a  second  platform,  where  a 

A  spring  motor,  applicable  to  sewing  ma-  transverse  n^e  gathers  it  into  a  bundle  and 

chines  and  other  light  work,  was  shown  by  a  holds  it  against  a  bevel,  ^rhile  being  tied.    The 

Viennese  firm ;   the  machine  has  two  spiral  other  cord -tying  reaper,  the  Johnston,  ties  the 

springs,  each  12  metres  long,  which  are  wound  string  in  a  square  knot,  made  by  forming  a  loop 

ap  by  the  agency  of  a  cogged  gear  and  a  worm-  of  the  double  string,  running  the  ends  through  it, 

•crew,  in  about  three  minutes,  and  will  run  a  and  pulling  it  tight.  In  the  American  self-bind- 

qnarter  of  an  hour,  making  500  stitches  a  min-  ers  exhibited— Jobnston^s,  Walter  A.  Wood^a, 

ate.    Two  similar  contrivances  were  exhibited  b^bom's,  McCormick's,  Aultman's,  and  William 

in  the  French  department.  Alison  Wood^s — the  arrangements  for  cutting 

The  steam  velocipede  of  M.  Perraux  is  a  tri-  the  gndn  and  carrying  it  to  the  binding  appara- 

oyde  impelled  by  a  diminutive  steam-engine,  tus  were  very  similar ;  the  arrangements  for 

which  travels  at  double  the  usual  gait  of  a  gripping  and  twisting  the  wire  and  for  cutting  it 

horse,  and  is  perfectly  controUable.    The  fuel  when  tied  were  various.    In  Walter  A.  Wo<d*s 

used,  spirits  of  wine,  makes  it  expensive,  cost-  machine  the  sheaf  is  held  compressed  between 

ing  half  a  dollar  per  hour.  two  arms,  while  the  knot  is  twisted  without 

In  pavilions  on  the  Trooad^ro  side  were  ex-  straining  the  vrire ;  the  methods  for  securing 

LibitM  French  building  materials,   cements,  the  proper  tension  of  the  wire  differed  consid- 

models  of  bridges  and  fortifications,  etc.    A  erably  ^om  each  other.    In  Europe  the  preju- 

promising  plan  for  filtering  surface  water  for  dice  against  wire-binding  is  very  strong.    The 

arinking  purposes  in  country  houses  and  vil-  saving  of  labor  achieved  by  automatic  sheaf- 

Uiges  consists  of  a  double  well,  the  outer  shaft  binding  is  fully  equal  to  that  made  by  mechan- 

baving  a  bottom  of  gravel,  through  which  the  leal  cutting.    All  the  reapers  exhibited  in  the 

water  is  filtered  into  the  inner  well.    Leaden '  English,  the  Canadian,  and  the  French  sections 

pipes  coated  with  asphalt  were  shown,  which  followed  the  American  models ;  the  English 

are  capable  of  standing  a  pressure  of  8  and  15  have  apparently  abandoned  the  type  invented 

atmospheres,  intended  for  gas  and  water  re-  by  Bell.    A  reaper  built  by  Case,  of  Wisconsin, 

spectively.  for  the  California  market,  revives  the  feature 

Agrieultural  ImpUmmtB, — In  the  exhibition  of  tiie  old  English  machines  of  pushing  the 

of  agricultural  machinery  the  most  important  machine  in  front  of  the  horses ;  this  harvester 

(although  by  no  means  the  largest)  exhibit  was  is  intended  for  fields  where  the  grain  is  cut 

the  American,  and  notably  so  in  the  line  of  dead  ripe  and  threshed  oat  in  the  field ;  it  cuts 

mowers  and  reapers.    Whiteley^s  new  champi-  a  swath  of  15  feet  breadth.    Another  tool  in 

on  mowing-machine  was  particularly  remarked  which  the  Americans  have  combined  lightness 

among  the  novelties ;  in  this  the  power  is  com-  with  effectiveness  and  durability  is  the  horse 

municated  to  the  knife  bar  by  an  arm  which  is  rake.    Nye's  self-discharging  ridbe,  which  was 
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on  exhibitioD,  weighs  only  half  as  mnob  as  the  In  the  oompetitiye  trials  of  plows,  the  Engliah 

English  Ransome  rake,  its  weight  being  only  steam-plows  of  Fowler  and  Howard,  the  for- 

276  lbs.  mer  worked  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  )at- 

The  hay-presses  exhibited  were  of  the  most  ter  with  a  wire-rope  and  windlass  tender,  ex- 
various  forms  and  mechanism.  An  exoeUent  hibited  by  M.  Debains,  of  St.  Reney,  and  a 
hand-press,  called  the  Tichenor  power-press,  Howard  patent  anchor.  There  were  French 
was  snown  by  the  Hercules  Lever  Jack  Com-  subsoil  plows  tested,  reqoiring  six  horses,  and 
pany,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  A  machine  worked  by  one  drawn  by  seven  yoke  of  oxen;  bat  the 
a  portable  engine,  invented  by  P.  E.  Dederick,  work  done  by  these  was  not  equivalent  to  the 
of  Albany,  and  made  by  Clayton  &  Shuttle-  power  required.  The  Brabant  plow  was  the 
worth,  was  constructed  mostly  of  wood;  the  form  generally  employed  for  exhibition,  though 
hay  is  pressed  down  from  the  hopper  by  a  modified  in  numberless  particulars.  The  Deere 
toothed  board,  attached  to  a  beam,  which  rises  sulky  plows  mentioned  above,  and  a  Freneb 
automatically  as  the  press  goes  forward;  the  double-share  plow,  drawn  by  three  pairs. of 
baling  goes  on  continuously,  the  bales  leaving  horses,  were  tried  in  competition,  the  Ameri- 
the  press  in  succession,  each  being  separated  can  tool  standing  the  test  slightly  better  than 
from  its  successor  by  a  board  which  falls,  con-  the  French.  Decrees  Gilpin  ralky  plows  and  a 
taining  horizontal  grooves  for  the  passage  of  plow  for  clayey  soils  also  attracted  attention. 
the  binding  wires.  The  capacity  of  this  ma-  The  only  other  American  plow  tested  was  one 
chine,  with  four  men,  is  seven  or  eight  bales  a  of  Gtde^s,  in  which  all  the  parts  were  a^jnsi- 
day.  In  the  French  department  was  a  press  able,  to  correspond  to  the  class  of  work  re- 
in which  the  hay  was  separated  in  rations  for  quired,  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  the  direotion, 
cavalry.  Another  Frencn  maker  had  a  press  tiie  team,  and  height  of  the  plowman ;  the 
for  horse  or  steam  power,  invented  by  Thomas  beam  was  composed  of  three  three-qnarter> 
Pilter,  with  a  double  hopper,  into  which  the  inch  rods. 

hay  was  thrown  by  rakes;  the  press  is  a  disk  The  Randolph  ditcher  or  drain-cutter,  which 
iittached  to  a  spindle ;  the  hay  is  fed  into  the  was  tried  in  dry  and  stiff  soil,  did  not  do  its 
press  by  rollers  which  give  it  a  spiral  nosition  duty,  though  it  has  been  very  successful  in 
in  the  bale ;  when  the  bale  is  formed,  wires  ^America :  it  consists  of  two  disk  cutters,  run- 
are  passed  around  it,  and  pressure  aginn  put  ning  six  inches  deep  and  cutting  six  inches 
on,  until  an  eye  can  be  passed  over  the  hooked  apart,  and  returning  in  the  same  trendi,  with 
ends  of  the  wires ;  the  weight  of  the  pressed  snares  between  the  disks  which  carry  the  earth 
hay  is  about  equal  to*  that  of  pine  wood,  and  around  and  throw  it  out  backwani  on  etifck 
the  consistence  is  firm  and  even ;  about  fifteen  side  of  the  trench.  The  Italian  plows  exhibit- 
tons  of  hay  can  be  packed  per  day  with  the  ed  seemed  to  differ  little  in  shape  from  those 
services  of  two  men ;  the  cylindrical  bales  are  used  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
easily  moved  about,  but  occasion  a  loss  of  The  ^* Fanner's  Friend"  grain  drill,  from 
space  in  packing.  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  conspicuous,  by  the  side  of 

There  was  a  most  interesting  collection  of  the  elaborate  machines  for  the  same  purpose 

plows,  embracing  those  in  use  in  all  countries,  in  the  British  section,  for  its  simplicity  and 

east  and  west,  and  in  all  ages.    Among  the  lightness. 

improved  types  of  the  plow,  the  American  In  the  English  section  steam  and  horse  plows, 
models,  without  guiding- wheels,  are  unques-  and  plows  for  numerous  special  purposesii  were 
tionably  the  best  in  the  proportions  of  parts  exhibited  in  variety.  Messrs.  Fowler  exhibited 
and  in  the  lines  of  the  share.  The  English  ^  a  new  three-farrow  balance  plow  for  sogar 
and  French  plows  are  furnished  with  wheels ;  plantations.  A  broadcast  drill  was  shown 
both  those  countries  exhibited  plows  for  a  which  allowed  of  the  quantity  sown  to  be  va- 
^reat  number  of  special  purposes.  The  Amer-  ried  at  any  time  by  simply  sliding  the  side  caps, 
lean  form  has  been  introduced  in  Russia  and  A  steam  reaping  machme  made  to  cut  a  twelve- 
other  countries,  and  is  copied  in  some  English  foot  swath  is  the  first  application  of  steam  to 
factories,  but  only  to  supply  those  demands,  this  operation.  Reapers  with  improvement  in 
Four  American  makers  only  were  represented,  the  controUable  rake  were  exhibited;  a  new 
Deere,  of  Moline,  111.,  had  sod  plows  with  a  string-binding  reaper  was  shown  by  IL  T. 
rolling  coulter,  and  stubble  plows  with  none;  Neale.  A  loading  machine  for  hay  or  grain 
also  sulky  and  gang  plows.  Far^uhar,  of  loads  a  ton  in  five  minutes  with  the  aid  of  one 
York,  Pa.,  exhibited  the  usual  Amencan  type  man.  An  improvement  on  4;he  cutting  appa- 
of  plows  for  general  purposes.  Gale,  of  AI-  ratus  of  reaping  machines  was  exhibited  by 
bion,  Mich.,  exhibited  a  new  form  of  frame,  Burgess  and  Key,  which  allows  of  the  jaws 
in  which  the  handles  were  nearly  horizontiJ,  through  which  the  knives  pass  being  sharp«aed 
being  bolted  on  the  top  of  the  beam ;  a  joint-  as  easily  and  perfectly  as  the  knives  themselves; 
er  or  advance  share  for  turning  over  stubble,  the  jaws,  riveted  together  in  groups  of  four, 
or  a  sod-cutter^oan  be  used  on  this  tool.  Speer,  are  laid  over  the  protruding  fingers  which 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  showed  a  small  iron-frame  separate  the  blades  or  stalks,  and  are  kept 
plow,  a  potato-plow,  and  a  plow  With  a  share  in  place  by  the  knives,  which  secures  a  ver^* 
facing  both  ways,  and  a  pivoted  beam,  allow-  close  contact  between  the  knives  and  the 
ing  it  to  be  turned  around  in  either  direction,  jaws.    Botli  knives  and  jaws  can  be  easily  re- 
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moved  and  replaced  by  others,  when  damaged  French  exhibitors,  145  English,  89  Belgian,  and 
or  bhinted.  9  dozen  each  from  Holland  and  Italj,  with  a 
New  threshing  machines  had  arrangements  few  Swiss  and  Danish,  and  one  from  Portoj^. 
for  bmising  and  chopping  the  straw,  where  it  is  The  French  and  foreign  exhibitors  did  not 
intended  for  fodder,  adapted  for  the  hard  straw  compete  with  each  other ;  bnt  two  sets  of  prizes 
of  hot  conn  tries.  A  steam-engine  was  exhibit-  were  given,  England  bearing  off  nearly  all  in 
ed  which  is  adapted  for  all  the  various  work  the  foreign  exhibition.  All  the  leading  breeds  of 
on  a  farm,  as  threshing,  plowing,  grinding,  British  stock  were  represented  from  the  farms 
hauling,  etc.  Machines  were  shown  in  which  of  nearly  all  the  largest  breeders  in  England, 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse  could  be  used  as  The  Continental  breeds  of  cattle  were  wefl  rep- 
fuel.  A  tea-leaf-rolling  machine,  which  rolls  resented ;  the  Dutch  oxen  and  northern  breeds 
600  pounds  of  tea  per  hour,  and  Allen  Ran-  were  there ;  about  50  fine  specimens  of  Swiss 
some  s  new  steam  tree-feller,  were  among  the  cattle ;  fine  Norman  stock,  good  milch  and  beef 
interesting  novelties.  A  marked  feature  in  the  cattle ;  and  the  handsome,  silky-coated  Gharo- 
En^ish  exhibit  was  its  international  character ;  laise  breed ;  the  Flemish,  a  lai^e  animal ;  and 
very  many  of  the  devices  were  not  at  all  suit-  the  Oascon,  Breton,  and  other  French  varieties, 
able  for  Bridsh  agriculture,  but  were  intended  The  French  exhibition  of  merinos  was  the 
for  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth ;  not  only  were  great  feature  in  the  sheep  show :  this  breed 
there  inventions  designed  for  the  agricultural  has  changed  in  size  and  fleece  within  the  last 

Crocesses  of  the  Hindoos  and  distant  colonists,  few  years,  on  account  of  the  reduced  demand 

ut  the  wants  and  preferences  of  the  Euro-  for  wool  and  higher  price  of  mutton.    The 

peans  had  been  studied  and  met  as  well    The  French  Southdowns  were  fine  bnt  inferior  to 

chain-harrows  of  Howard  do  their  work  more  the  English.     In  the  poultry  exhibition  the 

effectively  than  the  stiff  or  even  the  jointed  French  excelled  the  English  and  other  exhib- 

harrows  usually  employed.  iters  in  both  the  style  and  quality  of  their 

The  French  exhibited  a  large  number  of  por-  fowls, 
table  engines,  threshing  machines,  and  other  A  dog  show,  held  in  June,  contained  8peoi'> 
steam  and  other  machinery,  and  with  little  in  mens  of  the  finest-bred  dogs  in  the  world,  con* 
their  construction  which  was  new.  Screening  tributed  by  600  French  and  English  sportsmen 
machines  of  low  price,  with  perforated  plates,  and  lovers  of  the  animal  The  English  fanci- 
whtch  separate  the  round  seeds,  instead  of  the  ers  carried  off  about  one  third  of  tiie  prizes, 
usual  wire  sieves,  which  work  much  faster,  were  There  were  few  exhibits  from  other  countries, 
shown  by  several  makers.  The  nrices  of  the  A  competitive  horse  show,  which  came  off 
portable  engines  and  other  machinery  were  in  the  early  part  of  September,  was  more  in- 
Jower  than  those  g^ven  on  the  competing  En-  temational  in  its  character  than  the  other  ex- 
glish  implements,  while  the  French  workman-  hibitions  of  animals;  yet  the  EngUsh  were  with 
ship  was  admirable.  A  threshing  machine,  the  French  the  chief  competitors  for  the  prizes, 
oonstmcted  by  MM.  Albaret,  of  Liancourt,  baa  as  in  the  other  shows.  Enffiand  sent  thor- 
•  straw  elevator  attached,  and  feeding  arrange^  ough-breds,  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  ponies 
ments  by  which  the  straw  was  preserved  nnin-  and  draught  animals,  to  the  number  of  65. 
jured ;  also  a  guard  which  prevented  the  legs  Belgium  had  83  entries,  most  of  them  draught 
of  the  workman  from  being  caught  in  the  ma-  horses,  26  of  the  latter  taking  prizes.  The 
chinery;  this  machine  turned  out  65  to  70  Hungarian  government  stud  and  the  Pesth  sooi* 
bushels  of  grain  an  hour  in  a  very  clean  oondi-  ety  for  breeding  exhibited  51  horses,  selected 
tion.  Among  the  curious  and  useful  contriv-  rather  with  regard  to  their  utility  than  for 
anoes  in  the  French  section  were  the  apparatus  the  finer  points,  in  which  Hungarian  stock  ia 
for  milking  cows  mechanically,  without  direct  notably  not  lacking.  €hrand  Duke  Nicholas  ex- 
contact  with  the  udders,  and  a  potato-peeler  hibited  17  animals,  including  a  superb  Arab 
which  had  an  arrangement  of  circular  knives;  war-horse,  named  Rnstchuk.  There  were  small- 
also  the  steam  incubators  and  apparatus  for  fat-  er  collections  from  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
tening  poultry,  which  have  long  been  in  use  Italy.  The  number  of  horses  exhibited  was 
in  French  farmyards.  In  the  kiosk  devoted  to  over  1,000;  21  of  those  belonging  in  France 
tobacco  industry  was  a  machine  for  making  and  Hungary,  and  several  of  the  Russian  exhib- 
dgarettes,  which,  by  means  of  a  cogged  gear-  it,  were  of  pure  Arabian  blood, 
ing,  cuts  the  papers  from  a  large  coil,  fills  them  ConeerU, — ^During  the  entire  exhibition  con- 
with  tobacco,  roUs  and  gums  tnem,  and  throws  certs  were  given  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Troca- 
the  finished  cigarettes  out  into  a  box,  all  with  d^ro,  and  in  the  smaller  one  adjoining,  called 
amazing  rigidity.  A  singular  machine  for  pack-  the  Salle  des  Conferences.  These  concerts 
ing  tobacco  receives  the  measured-out  quantity  were  of  a  national  character,  and  prizes  were 
of  tobacco  and  wraps  and  seals  it  almost  in-  offered  for  an  international  competition  be- 
stantaneously  and  with  remarkable  neatness ;  if  tween  bands  of  chorus-singers  and  orchestras 
the  package  is  not  of  exact  weight,  it  will  not  fh>m  the  different  countries.  In  the  official  con- 
work,  bnt  returns  the  package  unfinished.  certs  works  older  than  1880  were  not  allowed, 
EjBhibUioni  of  Animaii, — A  Irve-stook  exhi-  while  to  those  of  living  composers  was  given 
bition  was  opened  on  the  Esplanade  des  Inva-  the  preference.  From  French  composers  10 
fidea  on  the  9th  of  June.    There  were  856  great  orchestral  pieces,  and  16  of  chamber 
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mnsio,  ezolnsiyelj  instramental  compositions,  Thrift  Congress  was  organized  by  the  SoeUU 

were  prodnced  in  the  French  series  of  con-  de$  Imtitutions  de  PrSooycmee^  and  presided 

certs.     The  Italian  instrumental  concerts  were  over  by  Hippolyte  Passy ;  reports  were  re- 

gerformed  by  the  famous  orchestra  of  the  Scala  ceired  of  the  savings  banks  and  other  provi- 

\  Milan,  giving  selections  from  PonchieUi,  dent  institutions  in  all  countries.    The  Ethno- 

Catalini,  and  other  modem  composers.  Amer-  graphic  Oongress  was  presided  over  by  L6on 

ica  was  represented  by  Gilmore^s  military  band,  de  Kosny.    A  congress  for  the  extension  and 

which  presented  marches,  overtures,  and  Amer-  improvements  in  the  means  of  transportation, 

ican  airs,  interspersed  with  solo  performances  with  M.  Feray,  the  protectionist  senator,  in  the 

on  the  saxophone  by  Lefebvre  ana  on  the  flute  chair,  discussed  improvements  in  the  means 

by  Bracht,  and  with  national  songs  rendered  of  international  communication.    A  Socialist 

by  Miss  Lillian  Norton ;  the  music  was  highly  workingmen^s  convention  was  announced,  but 

appreciated  by  the  audiences.  permission  to  meet  was  withheld  by  the  Grov- 

An  international  competition  in  chorus-sing-  emment  An  International  Monetary  Oongress 

ing  also  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  Tro-  convened  August  llth,  in  which  all  countries  of 

oad^ro  in  a  series  of  concerts;   tlie  English  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  represent- 

choir  of  singers  directed  by  Henry  Leslie  gained  ed ;  in  discus^g  the  double  standard  the  pred- 

the  first  prize.  dent,  M.  L^n  bay,  declared  that  that  and  not 

Congreaes, — ^The  opportunity  offered  by  the  a  gold  standard  was  the  goal  of  France,  and 

Exposition  was  used  by  many  intemationid  that  she  was  waiting  for  the  moment  when  she 

societies  and  schools  of  thinkers  for  the  hold-  could  resume  the  free  mintage  of  silver ;  Mr. 

ing  of  conventions.    Among  these  gatherings  Groschen,  that  if  other  countries  were  pressing 

were  an  international  arbitration  congress,  a  toward  a  single  gold  standard,  England  would 

woman's  rights  convention,  a  thrift  congress,  feel  obliged  to  cnange  the  currency  of  India 

a  demographic  or  statistiiud  meetinff,  a  con-  to  gold.    A  Commercial  Congress  decided  in 

yention  of  civil  engineers,  one  of  psychological  favor  of  an  international  commercial  code,  and 

physicians,   meetings  of  Alpine  climbers,  of  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  one  and  report 

mends  of  discharged  prisoners,  of  hygienlsts,  at  the  meeting  in  Belgium  in  1880.    An  Inter- 

of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  land-sur-  national  Congress  on  .Weights  and  Measures 

veyors,  of  homceopathists,  of  Catholic  bibliog-  recommended  the  universal  adoption  of  the 

raphers,  of  Mends  of  the  blind,  a  geographi-  metric  system,  and  a  ten-franc  gold  piece  as  a 

cal  congress,  a  literary  congress,  one  on  the  money  unit. 

representation  of  minorities.  Another  congress  treated  the  sobject  of  men* 
An  international  chess  tournament  resulted  tal  pathology,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
in  a  tie  for  the  first  prize  between  Zukertort  Qaillarger.  The  French  Temperance  Society 
of  Berlin  and  London  and  Winaver  of  Russia  organi^  a  congress  for  the  discussion  of  s>nl>- 
for  the  first  prize,  and  another  tie  between  jects  connected  with  alcoholism.  The  meeting 
Bird  of  London  and  Mackenzie  of  New  York  of  the  Universal  Israelite  Alliance  was  presided 
for  the  second.  over  by  the  aged  senator  Cr^mieux.  A  work- 
Several  of  these  meetings  were  of  important  ingmen's  meeting  in  favor  of  international  ar« 
character,  and  elicited  in  Uieir  transactions  the  bitration  received  significant  and  characteristic 
best  results  of  progressive  thought  in  many  letters  from  Victor  Hugo  and  Loms  Blanc 
directions.  The  International  Commission  of  A  Patent  Congress  decided  that  the  protection 
Statistics  settled  upon  schemes  for  taking  in-  of  industrial  property  should  not  be  tne  subiect 
temational  statistics  and  apportioned  subjects  of  treaties,  but  of  special  conventions,  like 
of  investigation  among  its  members.  The  Lit-  copyright,  and  that  inventions  should  be  pub- 
erary  Congress  recommended  the  formation  of  lisned  in  a  journal  in  each  country,  and  those 
a  society  of  authors  in  each  country,  with  a  shown  at  international  exhibitions  provision- 
central  international  society  in  Paris.     The  ally  protected. 


F 

FAZYy  Jran  James,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom  his  influence  was  at  times  so  great  that  he  was 

May  12, 1796,  died  November  5, 1878.    He  was  said  to  be  the  only  statesman  in  the  history  of 

descended  from  a  family  of  French  Protestant  Geneva  who  could  be  compared  in  this  respect 

emigrants,  and  received  his  education,  flrst  in  to  Calvin.    Having  been  elected  after  the  rev- 

a  Moravian  institution  in  Neuwied,  Germany,  olntion  of  1841  to  the  Grand  Council,  he  be- 

and  subsequently  in  Paris,  in  which  latter  city  came  the  champion  of  an  unlimited  universal 

he  became  a  contributor  to  and  editor  of  sev-  sufl^age.    When  the  vacillation  of  the  Grand 

eral  Liberal  and  Protestant  joumds.    In  1882  .  Council  in  the  question   of  the  Sonderbund 

he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  previ-  brought  on,  in  October,  1846,  a  new  revoln- 

ously  for  a  time  edited  the  "Journal  de  Ge-  tion,  Fazy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  provi- 

ndve."     He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  sional  government,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 

prominent  party -leaders,    and   subsequently  so-call^  radical  party  introduced  anewoon- 
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Btitntion  in  which  the  demooratio  principle 
was  thoronghiy  carried  out.  He  made  himself 
▼erj  popular  in  Geneva  by  many  municipal 
Reforms,  and  by  the  embellishment  and  en- 
largement of  the  city,  which  since  that  time 
has  made  great  progress.  In  the  federal  as- 
semblies of  Switzeriand,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented Geneva  for  many  years,  he  also  obtained 
great  influence.  In  1858  he  succumbed  to  a 
coalition  of  several  opposing  parties;  but  in 
1855  he  was  restored  to  power,  his  success  be- 
ing chiefly  due  to  a  coalition  with  the  Oatbolio 
party.  In  1862  he  was  again  deprived  of  a 
controlling  influence  in  state  affairs  by  his  op- 
ponents, who  were  greatly  embittered  against 
him  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  Indepen- 
dents. He  was  not  afterward  able  to  regain 
his  lost  influence,  although  he  was  generally 
supported  at  the  elections  by  the  entire  Catho- 
lic vote.  Fazy  was  the  author  of  ^^  Pr6cis  de 
PHistoire  de  la  R^publique  de  Gendvejusqu*4 
nos  Jours"  (two  volumes,  1888-^40),  and 
^'  Oours  de  Legislation  constitutionnelle  "  (1874) ; 
and  he  edited  and  contributed  to  numerous 
reviews. 

FEVER,  YELLOW.  During  the  summer  of 
1878  an  epidemic  of  almost  unprecedented  ma- 
lignity visited  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States. 
Differing  in  many  points  from  the  disease  as 
manifested  in  previous  years,  this  malady  is 
still  classified  by  the  ro^ority  of  physioians  as 
yellow  fever.  Dr.  Faget,  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 
describes  yellow  fever  as  ^'a  continued  fever  of 
a  single  paroxysm,  rapidly  attaining  its  high- 
est point,  to  decline  immediately  and  then  slow- 
ly returning  to  the  normal  standard,  having 
had  no  stationary  stage. .  .  .  The  pulse  is  100, 
sometimes  110  to  120,  the  first  day,  begins  to 
fall  the  second,  continues  to  decrease  regularly 
the  third,  and  gives  from  that  time  70-  or  80, 
sometimes  much  less.  .  .  .  The  reffular  and 
rapid  decrease  of  pulse  is  such  in  yellow  fever, 
from  a  record  of  a  hundred  observations,  thai 
we  could  recognize  it  as  the  true  characteristic 
of  that  fever.  This  decline  of  the  pulse  is  not 
a  simple  abatement  of  the  fever,  since  it  oo- 
oors  at  the  height  of  febrile  exdtement,  and 
even,  in  tlie  great  minority  of  cases,  during  the 
increase  of  temperature.  By  thus  carefully 
watching  the  temperature  wilii  the  thermome- 
ter and  counting  the  pulse  with  a  seconds- 
marldng  watch,  we  can  give  a  correct  diagno- 
sis in  the  very  first  hours  of  the  disease'."  The 
patient  is  generally  seized  with  a  chill,  espe- 
cially if  attacked  at  night,  followed  by  intense 
pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  head,  supraorbital ; 
eyes  red  and  injected ;  face  has  a  congested  ap- 
pearance, increasing  with  the  disease,  and  due 
to  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  so  well 
marked  that  pressure  with  the  finger  will  leave 
a  white  spot.  Vomiting  does  not  set  in  until 
the  second  or  third  day. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Nott  remarked:  "However  sus- 
picious the  case  of  bilious  fever  may  be,  and 
however  violent  in  grade,  if  tbere  be  bilious 
vomiting  after  the  first  forty-eight  hours  we 


may  safely  say  that  it  is  bilious  fever;  if  there 
be  yellow  skin  and  black  vomit,  hemorrhage, 
etc.,  it  is  yellow  fever." 

This  year  the  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans 
was  largely  complicated  with  paludal  fevers, 
which  made  it  difficult  of  diagnosis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definitions  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Faget,  yellow  fever  has  but  one  paroxysm;  in 
paludal  fevers  there  are  two  or  more.  In  yel- 
low fever  the  period  of  defervescence  until  the 
pulse  becomes  normal  varies  from  thirty  to 
forty-eight  hours ;  in  paludal  fevers  it  averages 
ninety-six  hours.  In  yellow  fever  the  sphygmic 
line  descends  while  the  temperature  maintains 
itself  or  rises ;  in  paludal  fever  tbere  is  perfect 
concord  between  the  pulse  line  and  the  tem- 
perature. The  divergence  of  the  sphygmic  and 
thermal  lines  is  then  a  distinctive  mark  of  yel- 
low fever.  When  visceral  congestion  super- 
venes, the  pulse  rises  and  temperature  ialls 
with  extreme  rapidity.  In  fatal  cases  the  tem- 
perature sinks  below  the  normal,  while  the 
pulse  is  too  rapid  to  be  counted.  There  is  then 
no  terminal  fever,  and  true  yellow  fever  con- 
sists of  a  single  non-remittent  paroxysm.  The 
more  violent  the  attack,  the  greater  the  diver- 
gence between  pulse  and  temperature.  When 
complicated  with  malarial  fever,  the  action  of 
the  pulse  is  irregular.  The  variations  between 
the  types  of  the  disease  in  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 
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In  regard  to  the  orl^^  of  the  epidemic  great 
differences  of  opinion  exist  among  scientifio 
observers.  It  is  admitted  that  the  disease  ex- 
ists perennially  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
disease  of  warm  dimates,  but  its  limits  can  not 
be  determined.  At  its  first  introduction  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  it  ravaged  Boa- 
ton  in  1760.  It  subsequently  appeared  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  reappears  at  inter- 
vds,  the  last  epidemic  in  New  York  being  in 
1822,  and  Philadelphia  having  been  visited  still 
later. 

The  malignant  form  of  this  epidemic  and  its 
wide  extent  may  have  been  due  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  seasons.  A  remarkably  mild  winter 
was  followed  by  an  intensely  hot  summer.  The 
climatic  lines  were  virtually  carried  a  thousand 
miles  north  of  their  ordinary  position.  An  un- 
acclimated  people  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  were 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  States,  while  the  Gulf  States  were  tropi- 
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eaL  In  the  West  Indies  tiie  ravages  of  the  fe-  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  theso  roles, 
ver  were  confined  to  a  small  body  of  foreigners,  as  to  everjmle,  and  as  there  is  to  the  mk 
bat  here  the  disease  had  full  sway,  with  equal  governing  smallpox,  for  instance.  I  have  ob- 
climatio  advantages,  over  an  entirely  nnpre-  served  honestly  at  least,  if  not  closely.  Mid  the 
pared  popolatioD.  A  similar  high  temperature  result  of  my  observations  has  led  me  to  believe 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  non-contagions." 
1798,  1798,  1619,  1839,  1847,  and  1858.  In  The  same  eminent  authority  continuea: 
1798  there  were  4,041  deaths  in  Philadelphia.  "Nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  than  that 
In  1798  there  were  8,500  fatal  cases  in  Phila-  it  is  a  disease  inddent  to  warm  climates,  and 
delphia,  2,080  in  New  York,  and  over  200  in  induced  by  a  peculiar  poison  totally  intangible 
Boston.  '  and  disconnected  from  any  known  causes  of 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  faculty  in  New  disease.  There  is  no  combination  of  filth,  no 
Orleans  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  yel-  oombinataon  of  circumstances  calculated  to  de- 
low  fever  was  a  specific  disease,  originally  im-  teriorate  health  and  excite  typhoid  or  typhus 
ported  to  this  continent,  but  capable  of  hiber-  fever,  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  genera- 
nating.  The  eminent  Dr.  Warren  Stone,  in  a  tion  of  yellow  fever.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  disease 
lecture  at  fiellevue  Oollege,  New  York,  says  has  always  been  more  violent  in  the  country, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  sdtiology  or  causes  of  when  it  once  prevails  there,  than  in  dtiea.** 
vellow  fever,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  of  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  is  well  known 
local  origin  or  imported.  **  It  certainly  has  that  during  the  present  year  the  cities  and 
not  been  imported  in  ships.  The  epidemic  in-  towns  above  New  Orleans  had  ample  warning, 
fluence  is  wafted  through  the  atmosphere  in  and  that,  stimulated  by  terror,  they  resort^ 
waves  or  cycles.  It  always  makes  grsdaal  and  to  every  sanitary  precaution.  In  New  Orleans 
regular  approaches,  so  that  in  New  Orleans  we  the  miasma  from  the  canals  and  especially  the 
know  when  it  is  coming  by  its  prevalence  in  the  draining  of  the  rice-chaff  pond  too  lat«  in 
islands  of  the  Gulf  and  places  south  of  us.  In  the  season  are  popularly  believed  to  have  in- 
the  year  1851  it  began  in  Brazil,  and,  after  creased  the  msli^ity  of  the  epidemic.  £s- 
passing  over  the  northern  part  of  South  Amer-  pedally  is  the  mortality  among  children,  which 
ioa  and  the  West  India  Islands,  it  reached  N.ew  rose  to  such  unparalleled  proportions,  attribnt- 
Orleans  in  1858.  In  1855  it  had  traveled  aS  ed  to  the  insidious  poison  thus  let  looee.  The 
far  as  Memphis,  and  was  severe  in  many  of  the  epidemic  of  1858  was  likewise  attributed  to 
interior  towns.  Its  history  in  New  Orleans  the  cleansing  of  the  conab  and  the  exposure  of 
the  present  year  (1867)  is  remarkable.  It  first  the  extracted  filth  to  sun  and  air.  While  yd- 
appeared  in  a  mild  form  and  in  several  places  low  fever^ay  not  be  generated  by  these  eansea, 
at  once  in  the  month  of  June.  Although  tiie  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  be 
weather  was  favorable  to  its  spread,  it  £d  not  moderated  by  a  proper  attention  to  sanitsry 
increase  in  intensity,  and  only  about  nine  cases  regulations.  True,  yellow  fever,  once  epidemic, 
occurred  per  week.   These  cases  evidently  ori-  does  not  confine  itself  to  localities  where  filth 

g'nated  in  the  city.  But  later  in  tlie  season  a  predominated,  but  spreads  the  virus  through 
esh  wave  approached  from  the  direction  of  comparatively  dean  neighborhoods.  It  is  an 
Mexico,  appeanngin  a  violent  form  in  Indianola,  unquestioned  fact  that  the  streets  of  New  Or- 
Galveston,  and  New  Iberia,  and  lasUy  in  New  leans  were  in  an  unusually  bad  condition.  The 
Orieans,  where  it  appeared  in  severe  form  and  first  oases  of  fever  were  in  the  vidnity  ei  the 
in  increasing  ratio,  although  the  weather  was  of  rice-chaff  pond  and  other  low  places  on  the 
the  kind  considered  un&vorable  to  its  propa-  levee.  The  fever  has  broken  out  for  successive 
gation.  This  was  the  general  history  of  the  years  in  this  same  neighborhood, 
disease.  It  fixed  upon  a  place,  ran  its  course.  The  advocates  of  the  germ  theory  trace  the 
increasing  in  a  definite  ratio,  declining  in  the  fever  of  this  year  to  the  steamer  Emily  B.  Sou* 
same  way,  and  finally  disappearing,  but  for  the  der.  This  vessel  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from 
time  being  affecting  all  who  were  subject  to  Havana  on  the  28d  of  May.  She  was  de- 
attack  and  exposed  to  its  infiuence.  I>ebility  tained  at  quarantine  only  ten  hours.  The 
and  other  reasons  render  some  persons  more  Borusqia  arrived  at  quarantine  on  the  21st, 
susceptible  than  others  to  the  peculiar  poison,  having  five  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board, 
but  this  is  the  case  with  all  ^seases.  The  They  were  removed  to  the  ouarantine  hospital, 
question  of  its  contagiousness  is  of  great  im-  and  after  disinfection  and  fifteen  days*  deten- 
portance,  and  ought  to  be  settied  bow  for  the  tion,  she  was  allowed  to  proceed.  On  the  25tb 
interest  of  sufferers  from  the  disease  and  as  a  the  purser  of  the  Sender  died.  Suapidon  be- 
guidance  in  the  matter  of  quarantine.  I  am  ing  strong  that  this  was  yellow  fever,  the 
perfectly  convinced,  beyond  all  doubt  or  hed-  house  was  thoroughly  disinfected.  Some  time 
tation,  that  personally  it  is  not  contagions;  elapsed,  when  a  glazier,  redding  in  a  strdght 
/  know  that  it  ii  not.  If  the  disease  were  con-  line  back  of  the  house  where  the  purser  of  the 
tagions  once,  it  would  always  be  so,  for  it  is  Souder  had  died,  was  brought  to  the  Touro 
the  same  disease  in  all  places.  It  is  a  specific  Infirmary  with  yellow-fdver  symptoms,  but  he 
disease,  and  the  same  person  has  it  but  once,  recovered.  In  the  mean  time  the-  assistant  en- 
Acdimation  is  perpetual,  but  it  is  very  hurd  gineer  of  the  Soud^  was  taken  ill  at  the  cor- 
to  oonvinoe  the  human  understanding  of  that  ner  of  Front  and  Girod  Streets,  and  died  at  the 
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HAtel-IKtiQ  on  May  SOth*  On  July  12th  a  ins-  do  of  any  sort  had  long  been  forbidden ;  even 
picions  case  oooorred  at  No.  157  Constance  the  cbnroh  bells  were  no  longer  rang.  The 
Street.  On  the  18th  another  was  reported  at  stillness  of  death  reigned  unbroken,  except  for 
No.  118  Oonstaooe  Street,  and  a  third  at  No.  the  harrying  hither  aod  thither  of  nnrses  and 
116,  and  the  focns  of  infection  for  this  neigh-  physicians,  or  the  passing  of  fhneral^.  De- 
borbood  was  established.  Almost  simnltane-  prived  of  the  exemption  of  former  years,  many 
ously  the  fever  appeared  at  the  comer  of  negroes  were  fever-stricken.  Destitution  added 
Front  and  Girod  Streets,  and  it  broke  oat  itshorrors.  Business  was  at  a  standstill.  Saw- 
across  tbe  graveyard  from  where  the  parser  dast  and  barricades  at  every  tarn  reminded  the 
of  the  Souder  died.  From  these  three  foci  of  passer-by  not  to  distnrb  the  straggle  between 
infection  tbe  disease  spread  over  the  entire  iife  and  death.  There  was  no  other  topic  than 
city.  Other  infected  vessels  arrived.  The  the  dead  or  the  dying.  The  ill  demanded  all  tbe 
engineer  of  the  steam-tag  Charley  Wood  had  time  and  care  of  the  living.  No  moamers  fol- 
the  fever.  From  him  it  spread  to  his  family,  lowed  the  hearses.  The  breath  was  scarcely 
residlog  in  Constance  Street  This  is  the  ori-  oat  of  the  body  before  it  was  consigned  to  the 
gin  of  this  epidemic  according  to  those  who  tomb.  The  facnlty  confessed  themselves  baf- 
accept  the  theory  of  importation.  The  vims  fled.  The  mortality  among  children  nnder  twelve 
was  taken  to  Grand  Galf  by  the  steamer  For-  years  of  age  was  aoprModented.  Grown  fa- 
ter,  whence  it  spread  to  Port  Gibson.  So  miliar  with  the  disease,  the  nomendatnre  of 
soon  as  the  fever  was  declared  epidemic,  there  science  ooald  not  veil  its  symptoms  f^om  them, 
was  a  general  exodas  from  New  Orleans,  and  No  sooner  were  they  attacked  than  they  snf- 
the  infection  was  carried  to  the  inland'  towns,  fered  all  the  terrors  of  death,  which  too  often 
In  Canton,  Miss.,  the  fever  broke  out  after  the  came  speedily.  Sach  was  the  epidemic  of 
arrival  of  a  family  who  had  had  the  disease  in  1878. 

New  Orleans.  In  Grenada  it  is  currently  be-  On  the  16th  of  August  the  Howard  Associa- 
lieved  that  the  fomites  were  brought  there  in  tion  called  upon  the  community  for  means  to 
a  package  of  clothing  sent  from  New  Orleans,  give  relief  to  applicants.  The  response  was 
The  fever  here  was  peculiarly  fatal  A  large  mstantaneoas,  not  alone  within  tne  city  to 
sewer  had  been  opened  and  the  decaving  mat-  which  it  was  addressed,  but  from  North,  Sooth, 
ter  exposed  to  the  air.  The  first  eight  cases  Ea^  West,  from  every  city  and  village  of  the 
originated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  sewer,  and  all  country,  and  even  from  the  shores  of  Europe, 
died.  A  still  worse  type  of  the  disease  pre-  aid  unstinted  and  unfailing  flowed  in,  with  a 
vailed  at  Dry  Grove.  It  is  diflficult  to  account  munificence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  char- 
for  its  introduction  here,  Dry  Grove  being  a  ity.  The  full  aggregate  can  never  be  known, 
snudl  settlement  remote  from  railroads.  Some  Much  was  sent  to  nrivate  individuals  for  dis- 
of  the  cases  were  genuine  yellow  fever,  others  bursement.  Many  courches  supplied  their  cler- 
were  putrid  fever.  There  were  over  250  cases,  gy  with  means  to  care  for  the  sick  of  their  own 
and  60  died.  The  first  case  occurred  in  the  household  of  faith.  Many  societies  amply  pro- 
neighborhood  of  a  pond  which  had  been  re-  vided  for  those  of  their  own  nationality.  The 
oently  drained.  In  Yicksburg  the  greater  part  Howard  Association,  which  is  wholly  uusectari- 
of  the  population  fled.  At  one  time  toere  an  and  relieves  all  applicants  without  regard  to 
were  not  8,500  souls  left  in  Memphis,  yet  there  color  or  nativity,  became  the  chief  channel  of 
were  1,300  fever-smitten.  It  is  estimated  that  aid.  Its  125  members  and  physicians  devoted 
15,000  left  daring  the  first  alarm.  The  fever  their  entire  attention  to  the  suffering.  From 
had  been  declared  epidemic  at  Port  Eads  and  the  17th  of  August  to  the  26th  of  October  they 
Grenada  before  the  middle  of  August.  cared  for  fully  24,000  cases  in  the  city  of  New 
In  New  Orleans  the  Howard  Association,  a  Orleans.  Where  there  were  many  in  the  same 
time-honored  body  of  good  Samaritans,  organ-  house,  members  failed  to  report  aifter  the  first 
ized.  The  Board  of  Health  abandoned  car-  case.  Of  those  regularly  reported  the  nativi- 
bollc  acid  and  other  disinfectants,  except  lime,  ties  are  as  follows :  United  States,  6,218 ;  Eng- 
The  new  cases  were  counted  by  hundreds.  A  land,  862 ;  France,  965 ;  Germany,  1,521 ;  Ire- 
week  later  the  Howards  had  more  than  a  land,  2,079;  Italy,  529;  Scotland,  118;  Spain, 
thousand  destitute  cases  under  their  care.  As  100 ;  Poland,  23 ;  Greece,  21 ;  Denmark,  19 
many  children  were  a nder  treatment.  There  Canada,  16;  Austria,  15;  Switzerland,  15 
were  103  cases  reported  in  one  square.  A  Mexico,  14;  Sweden,  10;  West  Indies,  10 
Portuguese  family  of  seven  persons  were  baried  Belgiam,  7 ;  Portugal,  6 ;  China,  6 ;  Brazil,  5 
simultaneously.  On  the  20th  of  Augnst  the  Africa,  8 ;  Russia,  2 ;  Norway,  2 ;  at  sea,  1 
Board  of  Health  declared  the  epidemic  beyond  Iceland,  1 ;  Hondaras,  1 ;  Andorra,  1 ;  Senegal 
human  control.  It  had  spread  from  Carrollton  1;  natives,  8,146;  unknown,  1,032.  Total 
to  the  Barracks,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  21,244,  of  whom  16,112  were  whites  and  5,182 
Pliysicians  were  taxed  beyond  endurance.  The  blacks.  Less  accurate  reports  have  been  re- 
peatilence  reached  its  height  on  the  11th  of  ceived  from  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  coun- 
September.  Before  that  period  the  supply  of  try,  yet  from  these  partial  returns  they  can 
hearses  was  insufficient.  The  sextons  offices  count  up  11,750  beneficiaries.  Besides  the 
were  kept  open  until  11  o'clock  at  night  for  sick,  the  wants  of  their  families  were  attended 
interments.    Gloom  overspread  the  city.    Mu-  to.    Over  60,000  such  suflferers  were  provided 
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fbr  oat  of  the  bounty  intrusted  to  this  associa- 
tion by  the  following  commnnities: 

KewTork $82,«7  01 

PhUadelphU 29,8»  40 

Boston 2«,704  8» 

Ohicago 88,084  80 

New0rie«n8 ««,220  80 

8«i  FrandBoo 80,675  00 

BtLoato 7,468  46 

Brooklyn 8,816  00 

ProTidenco 8,085  00 

Bprini^ekL  MayMcbOMtti. 8,050  00 

Momphis 8,716  94 

Portland,  Ore^n 8,500  00 

Pittsburg,  PeunsylTania. « . .  8,985  00 

MUwaokee,  Wisconsin 8,143  45 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 8.400  00 

Washington,  District  of  OolnmbU  ....*..  8,101  50 

Hartford,  Connecticat 1,66160 

Ondnnati 1,618  60 

Savannah,  Qoorgia 1,S00  00 

BoflUoTNew  York 1,600  00 

Albany,  New  York 1,500  00 

Colnmbos.  Georgia. 1^8  10 

IX)alsvflle,  Kentacky 1,875  00 

Mobile,  Alabama 1,146  80 

Oalreston,  Texas. 1,060  00 

Richmond,  Virginia 1,086  00 

Charleston,  South  Carolina. 608  48 

Baltimore,  Maryland 460  00 

Other  parts  of  our  country 117,807  68 

Liverpool  and  London. $7,675  00 

Paris  and  France. 4,780  96 

Havana 1,009  18 

18,665  09 

Total $888,449  98 

This  list  includes  amoants  received  by  the 
Howards  from  every  sonroe,  as  well  as  soms 
sent  them  for  Yicksbnrg,  Grenada,  and  other 
points.  Their  total  ezpenditnres  np  to  De- 
cember 16th  reached  $380,165.88,  inolading 
$20,000  turned  over  to  the  Peabody  Subsistence 
Association,  who  undertook  the  care  of  the 
convalescent,  at  the  time  when  attention  to 
the  sick  fully  taxed  the  Howards.  Besides  the 
foregoing  contributions  in  money,  donations 
of  clothing,  wines,  and  provisions  were  received 
by  the  Howard,  the  Young  Men's  Christian, 
the  Peabody  Subsistence,  and  other  charitable 
associations  throughout  tne  afflicted  region. 
These  reached  a  magnitude  hitherto  unheard 
of.  They  came  spontaneously,  and  their  rec- 
ord is  on  high,  and  there  alone. 

All  the  steamers,  railroads,  and  express  com- 
panies brought  these  contributions  without 
charge,  and  offered  free  transportation  to  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  supplies  intended  for  the  sick 
at  any  point  where  the  fever  prevailed.  The 
quarantine  at  Mobile  and  Galveston  paralyzed 
the  other  railroads.  The  only  line  that  re- 
mained open  and  continued  to  run  its  trains 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  epidemic  ' 
was  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
This  was  done  at  an  actual  loss,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  as  far  as  possible  the  fever-stricken 
communities  along  its  Hue.  Local  quarantine 
began  August  1st  and  continued  to  October 
26th.  This  road  was  a  heavy  loser  by  the 
epidemic,  and  an  extract  from  its  published 
statement,  showing  its  estimated  loss  Arom  the 
interruption  of  tri^c,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  wiaespread  desolation  and  the  still  wider 
charity  of  which  it  became  the  chief  chan- 
nel: 


Beerease  In  eamlxifft  from  Aug.  Ist  to  Kot.  lat. .  $811 J600  0$ 

Norober  of  pounds  of  frdgbt  carried  free 8,048,946 

Nomber  of  passengers  carried  free ^^^ 

Moner  vatne  of  tne  transportation $82,879  81 

Hamber  ot  officers  and  employeea  died  of  ferer.  79 

Number  of  same  sick  and  recovered. 1£<8 

Persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  interrup- 
tion of  traffic :  August,  222 ;  September,  624 ;  Octo- 
ber, 758.  A  ventge  number  of  omcers  and  employees, 
2,500. 

If  the  amount  of  contributions  can  not  be 
estimated,  still  less  can  the  self-devotion  and 
heroism  exhibited  receive  their  proper  meed. 
Though  there  may  have  been  isolated  cases  of 
abject  panic  and  desertion,  in  general  tiie  ca- 
lamity was  met  with  courage.  Physicians  and 
nurses  from  all  parts  of  the  country  tendered 
their  services.  Many  of  them  fell  victims  to 
the  plague.  When  there  was  so  much  self- 
sacrifice  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  all  the 
names  on  the  roll  of  honor,  it  seems  invidious 
to  particularize ;  yet  no  record  of  this  epidem- 
ic can  omit  to  mention  Lieutenant  Benner, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  volunteered  to  command  a  snp- 

Sly  ship  sent  to  the  relief  of  Vicksburg,  and 
ied  at  nis  post  of  duty. 
A  severe  quarantine  was  established  in  most 
of  the  neighboring  towns.  Mobile  was  visited 
by  the  fever  in*  spite  of  rigorous  non-inter- 
course. There  were  about  160  cases  and  58 
deaths,  when  a  fall  of  temperature  checked 
the  disease.  Galveston  quarantined  and  es> 
caped,  as  did  Shreveport  and  Natchez.  Along 
the  river  and  railroad  lines  the  pestilence  showed 
extreme  capricionsness.  Some  of  the  towns, 
though  strictly  quarantined,  and  in  the  hiffhest 
sanitary  state,  were  devastated ;  while  others, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  were  spared. 
The  vagaries  of  this  epidemic  have  left  the 
question  of  quarantine  in  serious  dispute,  as 
well  as  the  kindred  point  of  disinfectants.  There 
are  doctors  who  maintain  that  disinfection  by 
carbolic  acid,  promptly  and  scientifically  used, 
in  1876  circumscribed  the  limits  of  the  fever 
and  prevented  a  great  epidemic  This  year  it 
was  at  first  lavishly  useo,  and  then  abandoned 
as  worse  than  useless.  Sulphurous  acid  was 
also  tried,  but  no  advantage  accrued  from  its 
use.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  New 
Orleans  faculty  suggests  cold  as  the  great  natu- 
ral disinfectant.  Freezing  air  might  be  intro- 
duced into  ships  to  such  a  degree  as  to  efi^ectn- 
ally  destroy  the  yellow-fever  virus.  Never 
was  there  greater  diversity  of  views.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  openly  said 
that  the  faculty  knew  no  remedy,  and  earnest- 
ly recommended  experiment.  He  tried  the 
cold-water  system,  but  with  slight  success. 
The  homoeopathic  doctors  claim  to  have  lost  a 
smaller  ratio  of  patients.  The  allopathies  re- 
tort that  they  do  not  report  as  yellow  fever 
many  fatal  cases  which  ought  to  be  thus  clas- 
sified. This  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
what  is  yellow  fever  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  exact  statement  of  cases.  Some  of  the 
Creole  doctors  hold  that  genuine  yeflow  fever 
is  never  recurrent,  and  are  convinced  that  no 
child  bom  in  New  Orleans  is  susceptible  to  thli 
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fever.  Though  they  suffer  and  die  with  the 
prevailing  maladj,  the  death  is  credited  to 
some  other  disease.  Hence  the  following  table 
gives  only  an  approximation  to  facte.  The 
daily  record  of  new  cases  and  deaths  in  New 
Orleans  to  September  26th  is  given  in  the  sab- 
joined  statement : 


DATS. 


J«]t  81  (prior  to>. 

Julj-M 

Jalr«8 

Julj2L 

JnlyW 

Jotf  M 

JolT«T 

JutjriS. 

JalT» 

JafySO 

July  81 

Aucnst  1 

Aoinat  9 

Aainst  8 

kvgmMt  4 

▲ofiut  5 

Aofost  6 

▲ainst   T 

AOfntt  8 

Ancntt  9 

AngoAt  10 

Aoffoatll 

Aa^natlS 

Aofustld 

Au^astli 

Aofost  1& 

August  16 

Aafftut  IT 

AugiutlS 

Aaini«tl9 

AuffUAtdO 

AuffOBtSl 

AagoitSS 

Auifa«t88 

Aufa»t94 

AoirostSS 

AoirutM 

August  27 

August  83 

August  89 

August  80 

August  81 

tt«|rt«mb«r  1 

BepCamber  8 

September  8  .... 

beptember  i 

Beptember  ft 

September  6 

September  7 

Beptember  8 

September  9 

September  10 

September  U 

September  18 

September  18 

September  14 

September  15 

September  16 

September  17 

Septembers 

September  19 

September  80 

September  81 

September  88 

September  88 

September  84 

September  9ft 

September  26 


9 

8 

18 

18 

ft 

81 

84 

81 

84 

86 

88 

80 

28 

85 

87 

81 

44 

85 

98 

81 

48 

184 

98 

108 

78 

lift 

189 

186 

107 

88 

128 

198 

168 

185 

194 

830 

140 

169 

884 

860 

809 

887 

818 

801 

289 

888 

826 

144 

880 

258 

818 

828 

809 

149 

108 

828 

858 

19ft 

165 

100 

19ft 

127 

189 

100 

180 


ToUl 
todiM. 

DMtkt. 

•  •  •  • 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1 

19 

8 

91 

1 

28 

9 

86 

5 

ft4 

8 

60 

7 

80 

5 

104 

1 

185 

6 

160 

T 

195 

7 

288 

T 

258 

11 

281 

19 

816 

5 

858 

7 

887 

11 

481 

18" 

466 

8 

498 

14 

619 

18 

568 

91 

606 

80 

794 

IT 

908 

89 

975 

87 

1,090 

47 

1,819 

48 

1^ 

41 

1,469 

40 

1,650 

68 

1,678 

40 

1,866 

48 

8,099 

88 

8,154 

44 

8.843 

49 

8^ 

67 

2.708 

49 

2,877 

59 

8,111 

48 

8.871 

83 

8,590 

88 

8,907 

6i 

4,119 

78 

4,880 

86 

4.609 

61 

4,841 

77 

^067 

81 

^811 

87 

6.441 

80 

6.644 

90 

6.909 

57 

6,187 

68 

6,446 

60 

6,095 

69 

6,708 

78 

6,986 

68 

7,178 

68 

74J78 

55 

7,588 

69 

7,648 

68 

7,883 

40 

7,966 

44 

8.870 

58 

&2I1 

86 

8341 

44 

7 

8 

10 

11 

18 

18 

91 

98 

88 

84 

89 

46 

68 

60 

71 

88 

88 

95 

106 

118 

186 

140 

158 

178 

198 

910 

889 

866 

818 

850 

896 

486 

494 

684 

676 

609 

638 

709 

750 

SOS 

867 

915 

1,008 

1,091 

1,174 

1,846 

1,889 

1,896 

M70 

1,551 

1,688 

1,718 

1,808 

1.865 

1,9*28 

1,999 

8,041 

8,114 

8,176 

8,844 

8,899 

2,868 

2,480 

2,470 

2,514 

2,578 

8.608 

8,648 


24;  18th,  8a;  19ih,  S^;  20th,  20;  2l8t,  44: 
22d,  42;  28d,  10;  24tb,  16;  25th,  18.  Total 
deaths  to  date,  8,828.  The  number  in  Jnly 
was  89 ;  Angast,  876 ;  September,  1,080 ;  Oc- 
tober (to  the  25th),  898. 

In  the  follawing  table  is  given  the  number  of 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  during  the  year  1878 : 

ArksBSM,  Boetteriog.... 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Bertlette,  T\Bn2i 

BeTof8tLouU,Mlst... 

Bli<Md,Mi8s 

Botton,Mlss 

Borlna,Mlse 

BowUBg  Oreeo,  Kjr 

Brownsrille,  Tenn 

Cairo,  m 

Canton,  Miss 

Cbattanooga,  Tenn 

Ohioago.  in 

Clnctnnatl,0 

CoUienrllle,  Tenn 

Decatur,  Ala 

Delhi,  U 

Delta.  La 

Donaidsonvllle,  La 

Dry  Qrore,  La « . . 

Florenoe,  Ala 

OalUpoUa,   O.,   and  ▼!• 

dnlty 

Germantown,  Tenn 

Ooodrtoh  Landing,  MlBS. 
Orand  Junction,  Tenn.. . 

GreeniriUe,  Miss 

Grenada,  Miss 

Gretna,La 

Hernando,  Miss 

Hkkman.  Kr 

Holly  Springs.  Miss. 


18 

196 

9 

74 

87 

88 

7 

98 

188 

85 

171 

151 

1 

16 

44 

47 

80 

98 

85 

88 

44 

89 

96 

48 

78 

987 

897 

68 

80 

158 

814 

19 

78 

87 

6 

80 

81 

85 

917 


LoulsTille,  Ky 84 

Mason,  Tenn 85 

Martln,Tenn <0 

MempliU,  Tenn iJHH 

Meridian,  Miss 71 

Mississippi,  scattering. . .  917 

MiadsslppI  City 19 

Mobile,Ala 58 

MoKganClty,!^ 96 

Moecow,Tenn 84 

NashTiUe,  Tenn 11 

New  Orleans,  Ia 8,977 

KewYork 80 

Ocean  Bprtnn,  Miss 81 

Osvka     ana     ridnity, 

Paris,  Tenn  .'...* 98 

Pass  Christian,  Mis 80 

PattersonrlUe,  La 47 

PltUburg,Pa 1 

PtaouemliM.  La 190 

Pbrt£ada,La 10 

Port  Hudson,  Ia 9 

Port  Gibson,  Miss 996 

Book  Springs,  Miss 88 

8tLouis,Mo 81 

Bomerrllle,  Tenn 47 

Tangipahoa,  La 48 

Tennessee,  scattering. . .  46 

Terry,Mlss 90 

Thlbodeanx,  La 88 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 9 

Tnscnoibia,  Ala 9 

Ylcksburg,  Miss.,  and. . 

▼idnlty 1,188 

Water  Valley,  Miss 64 

Winona,  Miss 8 

WiIllston,Ky 18 


Total 


.18,911 


The  daily  deaths  after  that  date  were  as  fol- 
lows :  September  27th,  51 ;  28th,  55 ;  29th, 
62;  80th,  35;  October  1st,  54:  2d,  56;  8d, 
61 ;  4th,  54 ;  5th,  52 ;  6th,  59 ;  7th,  41 ;  8th, 
49;  9th,  42;  10th,  48;  11th,  49;  12th,  40; 
18th,  50;  14th,  29;  15th,  80;  16tb,26;  17th, 


UopeflekL  A 

Jackson,  Miss 

Key  West,  Fla...  ... 

Kentucky,  scattering. 
LabadienUeL  La 

Louisiana,  scattering.. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  in  1858  had 
reached  154,182.  The  unaoolimated  popula- 
tion was  estimated  as  being  over  50,000. 
There  was  a  large  exodus  from  the  city,  leav- 
ing not  over  125,000  residents.  The  last  pre- 
ceding epidemic  was  in  1847.  The  total  mor- 
tality of  1858  was  15,688,  of  which  7,848  died 
of  yellow  fever.  The  deaths  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  were  8,250.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cases  in  the  Oharity  Hospital  in  1858 
was  8,812,  with  1,800  deaths.  The  Howard 
Association  had  charge  of  9,853  cases ;  deaths. 
2,252.  At  the  four  Board  of  Health  and 
Howard  Infirmaries  there  were  2,618  cases  and 
1,082  deaths.  The  cases  in  private  practice 
numbered  9,541 ;  deaths,  1,691.  Total  cases 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Oommission, 
29^020 ;  total  deaths,  8,101,  or  27*91  per  cent., 
bemg  at  the  rate  of  100  deaths  to  858  cases. 

Medical  experts  have,  however,  stated  that 
they  did  not  notice  any  particular  difference 
between  the  fever  of  1878  and  that  of  previous 
years,  and  in  their  opinion  it  was  not  as  malig- 
nant as  the  fever  of  1858  or  1858.  In  the  last 
named  year  negroes  were  affected  by  the  fever, 
although  the  African  race  enjoys  a  marked  im* 
munity  from  it. 

The  official  figures  of  rix  epidemics  in  New 
Orleans  are  given  for  comparison  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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TBAMt. 

M«y. 

Jus. 

Jolj. 

A«f. 

8.PI. 

Oct. 

N«T. 

DMb 

Trtd. 

1808 

8 

81 
8 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

5 

1,581 

188 

89 

11 

74 

888 

6,188 

1,140 

876 

856 

966 

l,8tl6 

988 

8,804 
1,980 
1,687 
1,100 
874 

147 
1,187 

698* 
1,078 

198 
97 

88 
884 

•  •  •  • 

106 
18 
19 

4 
6 

•  •  •  ■ 

86 

10 

7 

7,848 
4,846 
8.7a 
8,107 
8,866 
8,670 

1858 

1878 

1867 

1847 

1855 

The  table  on  page  821  shows  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  epidemics  of  1858, 1867,  and  1878.  The 
thirtieth  day  of  the  fever  in  1858  was  the  81st 
of  July ;  in  1867,  the  thirtieth  day  was  the  81st 
of  Aogost ;  whUe  in  1878  the  thirtieth  day  was 
the  16th  of  Aogost  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
epidemic  of  1858  oolminated  on  the  fifty-third 
day  of  its  prevalence,  which  was  the  22d  day 
of  Aogost ;  on  that  day  there  were  254  deaths 
of  yellow  fever.  In  1867  the  epidemic  colmi- 
nated  on  the  fifty-fifth  day  of  its  prevalence, 
which  was  the  24th  of  October ;  on  that  day 
there  were  82  deaths.  The  epidemic  of  1878 
oolminated  on  the  fifty-seventh  day  of  its  prev- 
alence, which  was  (he  11th  of  September;  on 
that  day  there  were  90  deaths. 
^  One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  do- 
ring  this  season  is  doe  to  the  investigations  of 
Professor  Joseph  Jones,  with  the  microscope, 
on  the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients.  It  dif- 
fers essentially  from  that  of  malarial-fever 
patients.  In  yeUow  fever  he  foond  that  the 
blood  corpnscles  rapidly  assome  a  coneated 
form,  with  minote  transodations  opon  the  sor- 
faoes.  In  some  cases  it  contains  smdl  particles 
having  a  vibratory  motion. 

I  have  also  observed  bacteria  and  a  singular  del- 
icate fungus  in  the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients. 
Blood  has  been  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fhngns  has  been  watched.  If  fresh 
blood  from  )rellow-fever  patients  be  Ejected  into  an 
animal,  it  will  produce  fever,  bat  no  animal  has  as 
yet  died  from  it.  If,  however,  the  blood  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  short  time,  say  several  hours,  it  will 
undergo  chemical  ohanffe  or  putrefaction,  and  will 
then  prove  rapidly  fatal  to  animals,  even  when  in- 
fected in  minute  quantities  under  the  skin.  Fresh 
black  vomit,  introduced  subcutaneously,  acts  as  a 
local  irritant,  and  also  produces  fever.  If  black 
vomit  be  introduced  from  the  stomach  of  a  dead 
man,  or  if  that  fVom  a  living  person  be  allowed  to 
undergo  putrefactive  change,  it  destroys  in  a  few 
hours  the  life  of  an  animal  to  which  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  skin.  The  black  vomit  in 
manv  oases,  a  short  time  after  ejection,  becomes 
flllea  with  low  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
such  as  the  spores  or  thalli  of  toruUa,  the  organized 
bodies  in  yeast,  and  bacteria.  I  have  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  in 
vellow  fever  an  ezceedinglv  delicate  fungus,  which 
18  evidently  a  species  of  the  plant  which  produces 
fermentation  in  oeer  and  yeast.  We  may  take  two 
views  of  the  agency  of  these  organisms  in  the  spread 
of  yellow  fever,  and  also  two  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

1.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  disease :  Yellow  fever 
may  be  regarded  as  a  disease  depending  solely  upon 
changes  of  heat,  moisture,  and  other  climatic  con- 
ditions, acting  upon  the  human  constitution  in  a 
certain  state  *  or  to  the  absence  of  ozone  or  elec- 
tricity from  tne  atmosphere.  But  if  this  theory  were 
true,  the  disease  would  appear  in  all  quarters  of  the 
citpr  simultaneously,  and  not  ramify,  as  it  does,  from 
a  focus  and  along  lines  of  travel.  A  modification  of 
this  theory  might  be  this :  that  heat  and  moisture 


and  surrounding  cUmatio  conditions,  affeotinff  the 
constitution  when  in  a  certain  state,  cause  the  devel- 
opment of  a  certain  poison  in  the  system  thus  acted 
upon  and  in  this  peculiar  state,  which  ia  capable, 
after  being  developed,  of  propagating  itaelf,  aucb 
propagation  being  due  to  two  causes :  first,  the  di* 
reot  emission  of  some  poison  from  the  person  in* 
fected.  either  from  the  breath  or  the  secretions; 
seoond,  such  poisons  may  be  conveyed  by  minuta 
forms  of  plant  or  animal  life,  the  plant  or  animal 
funding  a  nest  for  its  growth  in  secretions,  as  black 
vomit  and  the  excrement  fh>m  the  intestines,  and 
when  excreted  conveying  the  poison  by  being  wafted 
about  by  currents  of  air. 

2.  Yellow  fever  may  be  due  to  special  germs  in- 
digenous to  a  limited  portion  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  this  germ  exists  independent  of  the 


for  any  length  of  time,  frost  killing  it.  With  this 
theory  may  be  oouplea  the  hypothesis  that  theaa 
germs  have  potency  only  when  in  contact  with  dia- 
eaaed  matter.  ....  1  have  subjected  the  air  of 
localitiea  and  rooma  which  appeared  to  be  infected 
with  the  yellow-fever  poison  to  microscopical  and 
chemical  examination,  and  I  have  discovered  a  vast 
number  of  minute  organic  living  partiolea,  which 
might  properly  be  termed  sporu^s.  having  a  diam- 
eter varying  from  one  ten-thousandtn  to  one  twenty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch;  and  also  numerous  liring 
animalcula«  together  with  minute  particlea  of  fatty 
bodies,  scales  from  the  human  body,  and  ^bers  from 
the  bedding  and  clothing.    I  have  observed  similsr 

E articles  in  the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patienta,  and 
ave  found  bacteria  in  the  air  and  in  the  blood.  The 
blood  was  examined  immediately  after  extraction, 
under  the  microscope.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascer^ 
tain  whether  these  particles,  or  the  matters  obtained 
fh>m  the  air  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing, 
would  have  any  effect  upon  living  animala.  Nu- 
merous experiments  were  made.  These  substances, 
ii^ected  subcutaneously  into  animals,  produced  ir- 
ritant effects,  but  not  death,  so  far  as  the  experiments 
have  been  carried. 

Enoogh  has  been  qooted  to  show  the  value 
of  this  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prove  the  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  on  the  most  important  points. 

At  the  Poblic  Health  Association,  which 
met  in  Richmond,  the  Yellow  Fever  Commis- 
sion reported : 

1.  We  have  not  in  a  single  instance  found  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  which  we  could  justifiably  consider  as  of 
€U  novo  origin,  or  indigenous  to  the  locality. 

2.  In  respect  to  most  of  the  towns  which  we  vis- 
ited, and  which  were  points  of  epidemic  prevalence, 
the  testimony  showing  importation  was  direct  ana 
convincing  in  its  character. 

8.  The  transmission  of  yellow  fever  between 
points  separated  by  any  considerable  distances  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  due  to  human  intercourse.  In 
some  instances  the  poison  was  carried  in  the  doth- 
ing  or  about  the  persons  of  people  going  fhxm  in- 
fected districts.  In  some  instances  it  was  conveyed 
in  such  fomites  as  cotton-bagging,  or  goods  of  some 
description,  or  bedding  and  blankets. 
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4.  Tbe  welirlit  of  trmtloKjaj  li  rtrj  ptododdomI 
a^Dit  tha  furthar  u>s  of  diiinfeeUnU.  Phjiictmni 
In  iiif««(ail  toWDB,  nlmott  without  axoeptloD,  atala 
th*t  thej  ara  uaeleu  mganta  to  unit  tha  aprMd  of 
jellow  favar,  wliile  aoma  of  tbam  ifflnn  tliU  thair 
*apora  ara  lerioiulj  pr^udicial  to  the  aiok. 

i.  PfinoQAl  prophjiuia  bj  maana  of  drairai  ot 
otbar  thanpaulio  mauu,  hu  prored  a  oonatuit  fail- 
nra.  A  reapacUbla  number  of  phj'iioiaDi  think  tha 
lue  of  iDuU  do>«i  of  quiiuDa  of  lome  kvtil  in  pra- 

t.  QiunDtiDea.  aiUbUahad  with  inoli  ■  dagraa  of 
■Drveillanfle  and  rigor  that  abaolute  □OD<intercoan« 
ia  Cba  ratult,  bava  efTeatuallf  aod  without  eioaption 
protActed  tbou  t^oanuitiDaii  tiom  attaoka  of  faliow 

Tbe  unitarj  en|(iDeer  eipl&ined  to  the  Amo- 
ciatioD  the  peculiar  topoffraphj  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  oitj  reqnirea  protection  by  leTees 
against  tbe  lake  and  tbe  river.  During  Feb- 
raarj,  March,  April,  and  May,  it  Ue«  below  the 
level  of  tbe  Miariasippi.  Aboat  one  tenth  of 
its  streets  is  paved.  There  is  no  Qnderirround 
drainaffe.  Tne  drainage  la  wbollj  inmmoient. 
Water  lies  two  feet  below  the  soil,  which  Is 
thoroaghlf  oontaminstod  hj  nncemented  and 
nnfloored  vanlt*.  Garbage  is  dumped  into  low 
places.  Cistern  water  is  dmnk.  The  supply 
of  water  is  wholly  inanffioient  It  is  in  gen- 
eral in  bad  sanitary  condition.  Whatever  the 
views  of  this  OommiMion — and  each  of  tbem 
In  tarn  Is  denied  by  men  of  eqaal  repntation — 
one  thing  is  certain:  the  only  factor  in  yellow 
fever  which  Is  foll^  proved,  and  alao  in  hnmaa 
power  to  remove,  is  filth.  If  the  Oomniission, 
in  estimating  the  canses  of  epidemics,  fail  to 
regard  sanitary  conditions,  their 'labors  are 
fatJIe.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  epidemics 
mn  their  coarse  in  a  period  varying  mm  90  to 
120  days ;  tbat  after  hibernating  they  frequent- 
ly resume  tbetr  march  at  the  exact  line  where 
tbe  disease  ceased,  and  with  the  saooeedlng 
season  they  go  on  relentlessly  oonqnering  and 
to  conquer.  The  most  enen^etic  samtary  re- 
forms  are  a  primary  duty.  The  preventicHi  of 
a  return  of  tliis  scourge  may  depend  as  much 
upon  sanitary  regulations  as  apon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rigorous  yet  evadable  national  qaar- 
an  tine. 

Mn.  Thompson,  a  lady  of  New  York  City, 
was  the  first  pnblicly  to  suggeet  a  oommiasion 
Uf  investigate  the  oharacter  of  the  disease  in 
New  Orleans.  She  acoompanietl  her  taggta- 
tion  with  an  oSer  of  five  hundred  dollars  to- 
ward defraying  its  expenses.  Other  sums  were 
afterward  given.  From  the  investigationa  of 
the  Commission  thus  originated  oame  the  above- 
raentioued  report  to  the  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation at  Richmond.  Subsequently  Oongresa 
authorised  a  board  of  experta,  who  submitted 
their  reportatthe  end  of  January,  ISTB.  Hey 
hold  that  yellow  fever  is  a  specific  disease,  and 
is  produced  by  the  introdaction  into  the  haman 
organism  of  a  specific  poison.  This  poison  haa 
never  been  chemically  or  microscopically  de- 
monstrated, yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  ia 
material  and  particulate,  and  endowed  with 
the  ordinary  properties  and  subject  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  <k  material  subetanoea.    It  is  not 
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a  malarial  disease — that  is,  it  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  that  marsh  miasm  which  produces 
paludal  or  periodic  fever,  and  the  Board  knows 
of  no  facts  which  warrant  the  conclnsion  that 
malarial  influences  contribute  toward  the  dis- 
semination and  mortality  of  yellow  fever  in 
any  other  way  or  to  any  greater  extent  than 
they  contribute  toward  the  dissemination  and 
mortality  of  any  other  epidemic  disease.  In 
ail  the  countries  outside  of  the  West  Indies 
which  have  been  visited  by  it,  yellow  fever  is 
an  exotic  disease,  and  in  all  of  them  its  intro- 
duction can  be  traced  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  West  Indies.  In  some  of  them  it 
seems  to  have  established  itself  permanently, 
and  to  have  become. endemic,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Brazils.  In  most  of  them  it  has  failed 
of  naturalization,  and  successive  epidemics  can 
be  traced  to  successive  importations.  Yellow 
fever  has  invaded  the  present  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  existing  records,  in  88  different  years. 
For  77  out  of  these  88  years  we  have  evidences 
more  or  less  complete  of  importation,  and  in 
71  out  of  these  77  the  evidence  points  to  the 
West  Indies  as  the  source  of  the  Infection. 
Four  tinies,  namely,  in  1889,  1844,  1847,  and 
1867,  the  infection  has  been  traced  to  Mexico, 
but  in  1867  it  was  also  traced  to  the  West  In- 
dies. They  also  recommended  further  investi- 
gations and  presented  the  outlines  of  a  system 
of  quarantine  for  protection  agiunst  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  epidemic  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation 
the  Yellow  Fever  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  7, 1879,  submitted 
their  report.  They  say  that  from  the  testi- 
mony of  eminent  medical  men  and  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  after  full  and  careftil  inves- 
tigation by  the  board  of  scientific  experts,  they 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  neither 
yellow  fever  nor  cholera  is  indigenous  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  great 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  epidemics  of  Uiese 
diseases,  with  which  this  country  has  suffered, 
have  resulted  from  importation.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  beet  and  only  certtun 
means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  these 
diseases  is  absolute  non-intercourse  with  ports 
where  they  exist  in  epidemic  form  during  the 
time  they  so  exist,  and  that  the  next  best 
means  is  a  well-regulated  national  quarantine, 
strict  in  its  requirements  as  to  the  observance 
of  all  proper  sanitary  measures  at  the  port  of 
departure  by  all  vessels  sailing  from  infected 
ports,  and  equally  strict  in  requirement  And 
enforcement  of  all  necessary  inspections  of 
such  vessels,  their  cargoes,  passengers,  and 
crews,  and  the  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
same  when  necessary  at  the  quarantine  station 
before  being  allowed  to  enter  any  port  of  the 
United  States. 

The  subject  of  quarantine  was  discussed  in 
several  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Southern 
States. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Financial  affairs  in  the  United  States  have  been 
steadily  though  slowly  improving  during  the 
year.  The  reduction  of  indebtedness  has  con- 
tinued in  all  quarters,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  many  of  the  States  and  mumcipal 
corporations  have  resorted  to  refunding  mea- 
sures at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  with  very  gen- 
eral success. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  in  December,  1877,  there  was 
presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1878, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters,  as  follows : 


rechftb. 


For  tht  qnarlar 
»,  1817. 


From  coAtomi 

From  Internal  rerenne   . . . 

From  tales  of  pabUc  lands. 

From  taz<nieirciilatlon  and 
deposits  of  national  banks 

From  reparments  of  Inter- 
est by  Padflo  Baihra/ 
Companies 

From  cast<Mns  fees,  fines, 
penalties,  etc 

From  fees^eonsnlar,  let- 
ters patent,  and  lands... . 

From  iwooeeds  of  sales  ot 
Government  property... 

From  prsmlum  on  sales  of 
coin 

From  profits  on  eolnage,etc. 

From  misoeDaneoos  sooroes 


Total  receipts. 


$80,968,681  56 

28^896,888  68 

218,791  19 

8,449,986  84 


886,163  18 

89^840  82 

441,604  85 

65,583  86 

180,482  67 
487,777  10 
80^022  67 


$71,587,569  82 


Forth* 
thrMqawten 


titk* 


$92,616,468  44 

89,606.617  42 

781,908  81 

8,550,068  16 


868,887  82 

704,689  68 

1,908^896  66 

884,411  64 

360,567  88 
1,272388  90 
2,704,977  88 


$198,9a8,4$0  18 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  actual 
and  estimated,  were : 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  dvll  and  mlscellaneons 
expenses.  Including  pub- 
lic buUdings,  lighthouses, 
and  collect^g  the  rovenue. 

Fur  Indians 

For  pensions 

For  military  estabHshment, 
Including  fortifications, 
and  river  and  harbor  Im- 
provements, and  arsenals. 

For  naval  establishment,  In- 
duding  vessels  and  ma- 
'ohinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy  vards 

For  Interest  on  the  pubUe 
debt 

Total  ordinary  expen- 
ditures  


FortWqmrtv  |  For  «k« 
•adtaif  Scptambcr  tktw 


3C,  IWT. 


▲cttud. 


qwutenof  A» 


$15,821,876  05 
1,65&5T2  96 
7,416,788  59 


2,072,087  48 

8,895^51 
40,466,589  96 


$86,198,688  95 

8491,4£7  04 

21,068,816  41 


85.927,968  89 

12,604,454  49 
62,694,058  76 


$70,780,905  55    $161,699,718  17 


From  the  actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  estimates  of  the  re- 
maining three  quarters  hased  upon  existing 
laws,  it  was  expected  that  the  total  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  would  yield  the  sum  of 
$265,500,000,  and  that  the  expenditures  would 
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amount  to  $281,480,648.72,  which  would  leave 
a  sarplas  revenoe  of  $84,069,856.28.  Bat  the 
ordinary  revenoes  from  all  soarces  for  the  fis- 
oal  year  ending  June  80, 1878,  were  as  follows : 

From  eastomt $180,170,680  90 

From  Intenul  reTeiine 110,561,094  14 

From  Mies  of  pubUo  lands 1,079,748  87 

From  tax  on  droaUtioa  and  deposltt  of  na- 
tional bank! 0,808,009  90 

From  repayment  of  Interoet  by  Paciflo  Ball- 

way  Companlea. 1,800.904  80 

From  ODstomt  f«ea,  flnea,  penaltlet,  etc  ....  1,040,804  80 
From  feoa— oonsolar,  letters    patent,    and 

kndt 8,000,010  18 

From  prooeeda  of  adea  of  Goremment  prop- 
erty   949,400  88 

From  premlam  on  aalea  of  coin 817,103  80 

From  profits  (»  ooina^,  eto 1,000,709  88 

FktKD  mlaoellaneoos  sooroes. 9^1,109  07 

Total  ordinary  receipts $207,708,878  70 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were : 

FordTll  expenses $10,0OU»98  10 

For  foreign  uiterooane. 1,999,910  78 

Forlndlans 1099.980  98 

Forpenslons .-. 97,187,019  08 

Fbr  the  military  establishment,  Including 
riTsr  and  harbor  ImproTements,  and  arse- 
nals        82,104,147  80 

Fbrthe  naval  establishment,  Inolading  res- 
sds,  machinery,  and  improvements  at  na- 

vyyarda. 17,800,80187 

For  misoellaneoas  emndltures,  Indadlng 

S'  He  boildlngs,  lighthonsee,  and  ooUeot- 
khe  revenue 80,887,108  08 
terest  on  the  public  debt. 109,000,874  05 

Total  ordinsry  expenditures. $980,904,890  80 

Leaving  a  surplus  revenne  of. $90,799,00190 

Which  was  applied  as  follows : 

To  the  rademptioQ  of  United  States  notes, 

etc $18,119,890  88 

To  the  redemption  of  fractional  currencv. . . .  8,800,808  07 
To  the  redemption  of  0  per  cent,  bonds  for 

the  sinking  hind  78,900  00 

To  increase  of  eash  balance  in  the  Treasuiy..  8,700,408  00 

Total $90,790^00190 

The  amount  due  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  was  $85,429,001.80,  leaving  a  deficiency 
on  this  account  of  $14,629,449.90.  Compared 
with  the  preyious  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  for 
1878  have  decreased  $11,984,796.09,  in  the 
following  items:  In  customs  revenues,  $785,- 
812.87;  in  internal  revenue,  $8,048,783.09;  in 
semi-annual  tax  on  banks,  $215,498 ;  in  sales 
of  Government  property,  $84,485.08;  in  profits 
on  coinage,  $1,582,476.75 ;  and  in  miscellane- 
ous items,  $1,267,740.80.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  $748,088.17,  as  follows :  In  proceeds 
of  sales  of  public  lands,  $108,489.69 ;  in  premi- 
um on  sales  of  coin,  $67,521.52 ;  in  miscellane- 
ous items,  $577,076.96~making  a  net  decrease 
in  the  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  of 
$11,286,707.92.  The  decrease  of  revenue  is 
principally  due  to  the  fhlling  off  in  the  receipts 
from  mtemal  revenue,  which  was  probably 
caused  by  the  agitation  in  Congress,  for  a  long 
time,  of  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  spirits  and 
tobacco.  The  expenditures  show  an  increase 
of  $7,781,729.08,  as  follows:  In  the  Navy  De- 
partment, $2,405,866.01,  and  in  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  $5,876,868.07,  the  latter  of 


which  was  due  to  the  large  balance  of  $7,426,- 
619.81  unpaid  interest  at  the  commencement 
of  tbe  year,  and  to  the  change  from  semi-an- 
nual to  quarterly  payments  of  interest  on  6  per 
cent,  bonds  converted  into  4  per  cents,  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  made  until  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  year.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  $9,477,411.21,  as  follows:  In  the  War  De- 
partment, $4,928,588.05 ;  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, $1,474,460.18;  and  in  the  civil  and 
miscellaneous,  $8,074,868.08 — making  a  net 
decrease  in  the  expenditures  for  the  year  of 
$1j695,682.18. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1879, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters were  as  follows :  • 


RBCKIFT8. 


Forth*  qnarfar 

«odlag  StptembOT 

so,  IStS. 


For  tkt  Nnatelaf 
ihfoo  qwutm  of  tfc* 


From  enstoms 

Vrom  internal  reTenne .... 
From  sales  of  publie  lands 
From  tax  on  circulation  and 

deposits  of  national  banks 
Fnmi  reparments  of  inter- 

est  bj   Fadfie  Bailway 

Companies 

From  oustomt  fees,  fines, 

penaHlaa,  ete. 

From   fees    consnlar,   let* 

ters  patent,  and  lands. . . 
From  proceeds  of  sales  of 

Government  property. .  .1 
From  prpuimn  on  sales  of 

coin 

From  profits  on  oolna^,etc 
From  mtscellsneoas  soorees 


Total  receipts. 


$88,808,208  10 

88,672,144  46 

200,706  08 

8,808,619  08 


897,787  10 

S4i,888  88 

608,800  70 

41^27  61 

6,441  28 

7L.908  81 

1,000,027  87 


$78,899,728  48 


$94,181,781  90 

80,427,866  64 

789,284  87 

8,831,480  97 


962,202  90 

706,100  07 

1,491400  24 

806,872  49 

44,868  7T 
1,728,081  09 
1,289,972  08 


$191,100,270  6T 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  actual 
and  estimated,  will  he : 


KZFENDITURES. 

Fbrtko  qMTtor 

oodiaff  Sopumbor 

aD,.16T8. 

For  A*  VMBdalBc 
tliroo  qoMtm  of  Iho 

A^ 

««..4. 

For  dril  and  miseellaneoas 
expense^  includinfr  pnb- 
Uc  boildinffs,  Uffhtbooses, 
and  collecting  the  revenne 

For  Indians 

$15,0444^19  02 
1,760,617  26 
7,802,406  68 

10,268,900  87 

4,620,742  84 
88,987,427  00 

$89,956,480  88 
8,049,482  76 

For  p4'Dstons. .,.,,.  r  -  -  -  t  -  - 

21.497.684  87 

For  military  establishment, 
indadlnff     fortifications, 
river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments,  and  arsenals 

For  naval  establishment,  in- 
cindtng  vessels  and  ma- 
chinery,   and     improve- 
ments at  navy  yarda.  — 

For  interest  on  the  pabHe 
debt. 

28,741,009  18 

10,479,267  10 
08,082,672  94 

Total  ordinary  ezpen- 
ditores 

$78,844,678  27 

$100,756,420  78 

Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated $204,600,000 

Total  ezpendltnrea,  actual  and  estimated 940,100,000 

Leaving  a  balance  of. $24,400,000 

applicable  to  the  sinking  ftud,  whkh  Is  estimated  tor  the 
year  at  $80,964,007.87. 
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The  oonditioB  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ye»r  18T7-^ 
Is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

STATBMEZn*  OF  THE  OUTSTABrDDTO  PBINaPAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa, 

JUNE  80,  1878. 


TITI& 


Old  debt. 

TrmmxywriM  prior  to  I 
184«. f 

TreMOzy  notes  of  1846. . 

Mezioui  indemnitj 

Treeemy  notes  of  1S47 . . 


Loftnofl847. 


BuODty-land  scrip 

TezAn  indeoinl^  stock . . 

Troesory  notes  of  1857. . 
LoMioflSSS 


LoAnofl8«0 

Loan  of  Febnunr,]861  > 
(1881s) f 

Tressory  notes  of  1861  -I 

Oregon  war  debt 


lowi. 


Iand97*rs.. 

1  year..... 
5  years..... 


1  and  8  yVs.. 

80  years..... 

Indefinite.... 
U 


M  W^mm  m—  •  •  •  • 

15  years..... 


Loan  of  July  and  An- ) 
ffost,  1861  (1881s)....  f 
Old  demand-notea 


Seren-thirtles  of  1861 .... 

nve-twenties  of  1868 .... 
Legal-tender  notes. 

Temporary  loan.... 


Osttifloates  of  Indebt- 1 

edness ) 

Fcaotional  cnrrenoj 


Loan  of  1868. 


One-year  notes  of  1868. . . 
Two-year  notes  of  1868. . 
Ooto-oertlflcates 


Oomponnd-tnt^st  notes.. 


Ten-forties  of  1864. 


Flre-twentles  of  June, ) 
1864. 1 

SoTen-Uiirties*  of  1864  i 
and  1865 f 

NaTy  pension  ftind 

FlTe-twentlos  of  1865. . . . 

Consols  of  1865 

Consols  of  1867 

Consols  of  1868 

Three  per  eent.  oartiflo's. 


Fire  per  cent  ftinded 
loan  of  1881 


Four  and  one  Mf  per 
eent  (Unded  loan  of 
18»l 

Foor  per  cent  funded 
loanofl907 

Certlflcates  of  deposit. . . 

surer  eertlflcates 


10  years.... 

10or807*rs.. 

9  years 

60  days 

90  years.... 

90  years.... 


Rate  of 
IntoTMl. 


On  demand. 

1  and  9  years  fttnn 
date... 


One  year  ftomdate;. 

April  and  Jnly,  1849. 
After  60  days*  notice. 


Jannaiy  1, 1868.. 


5and6per 
cent... 

1  mlU  to  6 
percent 

1  miU  and 
6  9-5  per 
cent.... 

6  per  cent 
and  6 


per 
9-5 


percent 
6  per  cent 


Jo^  1,1849 6  per  cent 

January  1, 1865 i5  per  cent 

5   and    H 


60  days*  nodes. 
Jannaiy  1, 1874. 


8  years 

5  or  90  years. 


Not  less  than 
80  days... 

1  yesr 


17  years. 


1  year.. 
9  years.. 


8  years 

10or40  7*rs. 
5or90y'r8.. 
Syears 


»....•< 


Jannaiy  1, 1871 

Jamiaiy  1, 1881 

9  years  after  date.,  f 
60daysaft«r  date.  } 
July  1,1881 


Priccal 

which 
■old. 


Jnjy  1.1881 

On  demand 

j  Angost  19  and  Oc 
1     tober  1,1864.... 

May  1, 1867 1 6  per  cent 

On  demand 'None 

After  10  days*  no-  4,  5,  and  6 

percent 


percent 
5  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  percent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

None 

7  8-10  per 
cent.... 


tice 

1  year  after  date, 
On  presentation. 

Jn^  1,1881 


1  year  after  date..... 
9  yean  after  date.... 
On  demand 


opei 

None 

j  June  10,  1867,  and  6  per  cent 


6  per  cent 
None..... 


6  perct 


) 


5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 


i     Ma7lKl8(».... 


Maich  1,  1874. 


Indefinite 

5or20y*rs.. 

6or90y*rs.. 

5or90y'rs.. 

5or90y*rs.. 

Indefinite.... 


10  years.... 


I 


15  years.. 


7  8-10  per 
cent... 


Norember  1,1869... 
August  15,1867... 

June  15, 1868 

Ju^  15, 1868 

'.  |8  per  cent 

Notember  1, 1870. . .  6  per  cent 

July  1,  1870 6  per  cent 

July  1,1879 6percent 


comp*nd 

5  peret 

6  per  cent 


July  1,  1878 
On  demand 


May  1,1881. 


September  1,1891... 


|>80  years.. 

Indefinite... . 
Indefinite... 


September  1,  1907.. 

On  demand 

On  demand.. .. .  ... 


6  per  cent. 
8  per  cent 


5  per  cent 


4i  percent 


4  percent 

None 

None 


Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

.0125 
to  .09 

p.   c. 
pr*m. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
.0205 
to 
.0708 
pr*m. 
Parte 
.0145 

?:?• 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Pto. 

Par. 

Par. 
Av*ge 
pr'm 
of  4^8 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par  to 

7p.  c 

pr*m. 

Par. 

Fsr. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


Aiiiitimt 


$10,000,000  00 

850,000  00 
88,000,000  00 


28,000,000  00 

"indefinite 

10,000,000  00 

90,0004)00  00 
90,000,000  00 


I9I.C 


P*r. 


,000,000  00 

95,000,000  00 

j  89,468,100  OOj 

1 19,896,860  00 

9,800,000  00 

950,000,000  00 

60,000,000  00 

140,094,750  00 

515,000,000  00 
450,000,000  00 

160,000,000  00 

NoUmtt... 
6Q,000,OCOOO 

mooo,ooooo 

400,000,000  00 
400,000.000  00 
Indefinite.., 

400,000,000  00 

900,000,000  00 

400,000,000  00 

880/KKI^OOOOO 

Indefinite.., 
906,897,950  00 
889,998,900  00 
879,618,000  00 
49,589,860  00 
85406^000  00 


500,000,000  00 


Par. 


Par. 

Par. 
P*r. 


Indefinite. . . . 
Indefinite. . . . 


800,000,000  00 


$7,687,800  00 

806,578  99 
96^189,100  00 

98,907,000  00 

288,076  00 
6,000,000  00 

90,000,000  00 
90,000,000  00 

7,022,000  00 
18,416,000  00 

86,864,450  00 

1,090,850  00 

(  60,000,000  00 

1  189,891360  00 

60,000,000  00 

140,094,760  00 

614.771,600  00 
449388,909  10 


f 


661,768,941  66 
49,109,660  97 

75^000,000  00 

44.690.000  00 

166,480,000  00 

67,888,400  00 

966^696,440  00 

196^117,900  00 

I8636I3OOOO 

880^090300  00 

14,000,000  00 
906,887,860  00 
889,998,950  00 
879,618,000  00 
49389360  00 
86,165.000  00 
486,048,000  00 


18,967,000  00 

17,494,150  00 

600,000  00 

186,000300  00 


1,000,000,00000 

No  limit 

No  Unlit 


I 


66,000,000  00 
TB,860,000  00 
8^00Q,000  00 
64,780,000  00 


$67,665  06 
8S^686  86 

6,000  00 

1.104  91 
960  CO 

1360  06 

8300  06 
9130000 

130000 
968^000  06 

10300  06 

18,416,000  06 

830000 

949^000  00 

189321.886  00 

6839T  60 

16300  00 

480300  00 
846,681316  00 

81.060  00 

6300  00 

1^547,768  n 

7^00030000 

6I366  06 

88360  06 

44361.000  60 

974,990  06 

194366360  00 

98300  06 

167,166  60 

14,060.000  00 

846300  00 

110896300  00 

810,616300  00 

8T,465300  0t 

6,000  00 

606340360  00 


940,000.000  00 

96.800,000  60 

46,766.006  00 
1,462,600  00 

$9W«iSi» 
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The  process  of  refanding  the  debt  has  been    amonnt  of  United  Suiet  notes  outstanding.     Al 


sold  under  the  refunding  act  of  Julj  14,  1670.  that  a  reserve  in  ooin  of  $1^0,000,000  would  then  be 

Six  per  cent  bonds  known  as  five-twenties  to  sufficient.  Congress,  however,  in  view  of  the  strong 

an  eonal  amount  have  been  or  wiU  be  redeemed  ^fgJTIh^^spTivlVM^f ^?^^^^^^^^ 

as  ciUls  mature.    The  large  absorption  of  Urn-  rJ^renient  of  aS/  United  gtstjs  notiis  after  that 

ted  States  securities  in  the  American  market,  dste,  leaving  the  amount  in  circulation  $846,S8l,0l6. 

bj  reason  of  their  return  from  Europe,  to-  On  the  principle  of  safety  upon  whioh  the  Depart- 

gether  with  the  sale  of  the  4J  per  cent  bonds  «>«°',  ^"^  •o*»ofi^»  t^*  ^.I>?'  ^^^'  of  «>"»  ^»«  ^« 

for  resumption  purposes,  t^ndeHj  retard  the  rn1JynrVormro:d:rber??.rM^ 

sale  or  the*  per  cents.     It  is  estynated  that  create  the  coin  reserve  to  $188,000,000.   At  the  dose 

not  more  than  $200,000,000  of  United  States  of  the  ^ear  1877  this  ooin  reserve,  in 'excess  of  ooin 

bonds  are  now  held  in  Europe.    Experience  liabilities,  amounted  to  $68,0lS,050.97,  of  which 

has  shown  that  the  plan  of  sellmg  bonds  to  all  •^5'^;^'JSjrv^*l!f"*'^,  ^V5*  "*l^^*tP*Ji  "^S^ 

m^y^^jiu^^  ««  ^^.,^^41^^  !>«.  •«..,wi:^  •^«*/^^:.^  *nd  $25,000,000  by  the  sale  of  4  per  cent,  bonds,  the 

•ubsonbers  on  terms  fixed  by  public  advertise-  ^j^y^  ^^^'     ,^lu,  revenue.    Subsequently,  on 

ment  secures  a  more  satisfactory  distribution  the  llth  day  of  April,  1878,  the  Secretary  entered 

for  them,  though  their  sales  may  be  less.     It  into  a  contract  with  certain  bankera  in  I^ew  York 

has  been  the  desire  to  popularize  the  public  wid  London—the  parties  to  the  previous  contract  of 

loan,  and  bring  them  within  ej«.r  n«oh  of  ir,^^jroV^:toT»"A^^^ 

every  Citizen  who  desires  to  invest  his  savings,  gumption  purposes.    The  bonda  were  sold  at  a  pre- 

whether  small  or  gpreat,  m  these   securities,  mium  of  ik  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest,  leas  a 

The  popular  loan  of  1677,  open  to  all  alike  by  commisaion  of  one  half  of  1  per  cent.    The  contract 

public  advertisement,  absorbed  $76,000,000  of  J"  ^^^  ^'^^"^^f?^.  ^'j?  "rS'  pr<x»«d»-^,60(>,- 

1  .wk-  /.A»»   K^^Am  ^w>A  A^wiw^^  ♦kl  ,%«.AOA»f  «.%.»  000— have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  gold  com. 

4  per  cent  bonds,  and  during  the  present  year  ^he  $6,600,000  <{oin  paid  on  the  Hali/Wx  award  have 

tbese  Donos  nave  been  sola  in  the  same  roan-  been  replaced  by  the  sale  of  that  amount  of  4  per 

ner.     It  is  believed  that  without  a  change  of  cont.  bonds  sold  for  resumption  purposes,  making 

existing  law  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will  large-  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  aold  for  these  'pur- 

tt;?^?h^Lwthrttm^^^^^^  5?nTn»$5S,s^tv^^^^^ 

modifv  the  kw  that  smaller  sums  may  be  in-  t^i*  has  been  added  the  surpliiVevenue  from  time 

vested  from  time  to  time  through  popular  sub-  to  time.    The  amount  of  ooin  held  in  the  Treasury 

scriptions,  and  that  through  the  post-officer,  on  the  88d  day  of  November  last,  in  excess  of  coin 

or  other  agents  of  the  Government,  the  freest  K?ol«JlM?  P*?  •"  •wmed  coin  UabiUties,  was 

opportunity  may  be  given  in  all  parts  of  the  •lfk8»?»100»  ani  constitutes  the  coin  reserve  pij- 

v|#|^t«uu.w^  *M»j  ^  ftt  ^?»*  *«  cua  |/«t«o^*  w-w  pared  for  resumption  purposes.    This  sum  will  be 

country  for  such  investments.    The  mode  sug-  aiminished  somewhat  on  the  1st  of  January,  187», 

gested  is,  that  the  Treasury  Department  be  au-  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  interest  accruing 

thorized  to  issue  certificates  oi  deposit  of  the  on  that  day  in  excess  of  the  coin  revenue  reoeived 

United  States  of  the  denomination  of  $10,  meanwhile.                                   ^  .     .       #  .v 

K^o*:.«»  i^t^^^a*-  «f  fi»A  ..af  A  ^4  Q.AR  rxi^»  «lt»f  I"  anticipation  of  resumption,  and  in  view  of  the 

beanng  interest  at  the  rote  of  8-66  per  cent  f^^  ^^.^  ^Q  redemption  o^  United  States  notes  U 

per  annum,  and  convertible  at  any  time  withm  mandatory  only  at  the  office  of  the  AssisUnt  Trea- 

one  year  after  their  issue  into  the  4  per  cent,  surer  in  the  ci^of  New  Yorlc,  it  was  deemed  impor- 

bonds  authorized  by  the  refunding  act,  and  to  t*«it  tosecnre  the  oo<»peration  of  the  associated  hanks 

be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  United  States  b^kf anS'in  SS  T^me'lJf^T^e^u '^dJafU^hdd 

notes  sent  to  the  Treasurv  by  mail  or  other-  brthem.    A  dtSfl^^  arran'^^t  haa  b^en 

wise.     Such  a  provision  of  law,  supported  by  made  by  which  all  drafU  on  the  banks  held  by  the 

suitable  regulations,  would  enable  any  person  Treasury  are  to  be  paid  at  the  Clearing-house,  and 

readily,  without  cost  or  risk,  to  convert  his  all  drafts  on  the  Treasury  held  by  them  are  to  be 

money  into  an  interest-bearing  security  of  .the  ?ii'lti'r:.^i?,t  irfenrr^.iJS.  i;?,?.^^^'^" 
United  StateSj  and  the  money  so  received  the  Ist  of  January,  United  States  notes  are  to  be  re- 
could  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  6  per  oeived  by  them  as  ooin.  This  will  (rreatly  lessen  the 
cent,  bonds.  risk  and  labor  of  collections  both  to  the  Treasury 
In  anticipation  of  the  resumption  of  specie  •'^d  *^®  hanlis.  Every  step  in  these  preparations 
•u.«»,An*.  ^  T«».,.,.«' 1  iQTo  Tka  «M.^^ft^^ /«^  for  resumption  has  been  accompanied  With  increased 
paymenuon  January  1,  1879,  the  attention  of  business  and  confidence.  The  accumulation  of  coin, 
the  (iovemment  has  been  directed  to  carry  instead  of  increasing  its  price,  as  was  feared  by 
out  those  measures  designed  in  the  act  to  fa-  many,  has  steadily  redu<^  its  premium  in  the  mar^ 
cilitate  it    These  were  the  substitution  of  coin  ket-  ^The  depressin^^  wid  ruinous  losses  that  fol- 

for  fractional  currency  by  the  coinage  of  free  '^^/n  ,i?«%5I!?'mnHnif^^ 

I*        ji..«_      1.     ili          rriL       Ti         #  J.I-  When  the  resumption  act  passed ;  but  every  measure 

gold,  and  by  free  banking.     The  action  of  the  ^^^^^  -^  the  execution  or  enforcement  of  this  act  has 

Treasury  Department  m  the  way  of  preparing  tended  to  lighten  these  losses  snd  to  reduce  the  pre- 

•nd  fortifying  itself  is  thus  doscnbed  by  the  mium  on  coin,  so  that  now  it  is  merelv  nommal. 

Secretary :  '^^^  present  condition  of  our  trade,  industry,  and 

^  *  commerce,  our  ample  reserves,  and  ine  ffenerai  con- 

At  the  date  of  my  annual  report  to  Congress  in  fldence  inspired  in  our  financial  oondition,  seem  to 

I>eeember,  1877,  it  was  deemed  necessary  as  a  prep-  Justify  the  opinion  that  we  are  prepared  tocommenoe 

aration  for  resumption  to  accumulate  in  the  Troa-  and  maintain  resumption  from  and  after  the  Ist  day 

sury  a  ooin  reserve  of  at  least  40  per  oent.  of  the  of  Jannary*  ▲.  d.  1879.    The  means  and  manner  of 
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doinfir  tbis  are  left  lai^ely  to  the  cisoretion  of  the  advantaffe  and  ooDvenlenoe  to  the  prodvoen.  De- 
Seoretarj,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed,  i>oiitB  of  coin  in  the  Treasury  will,  no  doubt,  oon- 
he  must  restore  coin  and  bullion,  when  withdrawn  tinue  to  be  made  after  the  1st  of  January,  as  hereto- 
in  the  process  of  redemption,  either  by  the  sale  of  fore.  Both  gold  and  silver  coin,  from  its  weight  and 
bolids  or  the  use  of  the  surplus  revenue,  or  of  the  bulk,  will  naturally  seek  such  a  safe  depooit,  while 
notes  redeemed  from  time  to  time.  The  power  to  notea  redeemable  m  coin,  from  their  auperior  con- 
sell  any  of  the  bonds  described  in  the  refunding  act  venience.  will  be  circulated  instead.  Alter  reeump- 
oontiuues  after  as  well  as  before  resumption.  Though  tion  the  aistinotion  between  coin  and  United  States 
it  mar  not  be  often  used,  it  is  essential  to  enable  notes  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  abandoned  in 
this  Department  to  meet  emerffeDcies.  By  its  exer-  the  current  affairs  of  the  Government ;  and  therefore 
cise  it  IS  anticipated  that  the  Treauury  at  any  time  no  coin  oertiflcates  should  be  issued  except  where 
can  readily  obtain  coin  to  reinforce  the  reserve  al-  expressly  required  by  the  provisions  of  law,  as  in  the 
ready  accumulated.  United  States  notes  must,  how*  case  of  silver  certificates.  The  gold  certificates  hith^ 
ever,  be  the  chief  means  under  existing  law  with  erto  issued,  by  virtue  ot  the  discretion  conferred 
which  the  Department  must  restore  coin  and  bullion  upon  the  Secretary,  will  not  be  issued  after  the  1st 
when  withdrawn  in  process  of  redemption.  The  of  January  next, 
notes,  when  redeemed,  must  necessarily  accumulate 

in  the  Treasury  until  tneir  superior  use  and  conveni-  The  conference  of  Eoropean  powers  invited 

enoe  for  circulation  enable  the  Departmwit  to  ex-  fey  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 

change  them  at  par  for  com  or  bullion.    The  act  of  fili««  ««  5«*«-«««^^«i  ««*;^\^  «^m  ««/^«;i„^. 

May  81, 1878,  already  referred  to,  provides  that  when  ^^^  ^  mteniationd  ratio  of  gold  and  silver 

United  Stotes  notes  are  redeemed  or  received  in  the  ©0"^  WM*.  *  launre.    This  has  left  each  country 

TreasuiT  under  any  law,  fVom  any  source  whatever,  to  adapt  its  laws  to  its  own  policy.     As  the 

and  shall  belong  to  the  United  tiutes,  they  shall  not  bimetallic  standard  is  adopted  in  this  country, 

be  retired,  canceled,  or  destryed,  but  shall  be  re-  i^  only  remains  to  equalize  the  value  of  the  two 

issued  and  paid  outagam  and  kept  in  circuUtion.  ^^x«il      tj„  ak-.  «^  ^4  n^^^^^^i,  ^#   k^^xi  o 

The  power  to  reissurUnited  Stat!»s  notes  was  con-  ™Si?\   ^^  ^^^  ^\  of  Congress  of  Aprfl  2, 

ferred  by  section  867»,  BevUed  Statutes,  and  was  1792,  the  ratio  was  fixed  at  1  of  gold  to  15  of 

not  limited  by  the  resumption  act.    As  this,  how-  silver.    By  the  act  of  Jane  28,  1834.  the  ratio 

ever,  was  questioned.  Congress  wisely  removed  the  was  changed  to  1  of  gold  to  16  of  silver.    For 

doubt.    Notes  redeemed  are  like  other  notes  re-  ^^^^  ^han  a  century  the  market  value  of  the 

oeived  into  the  Treasury.    PaymeoU  of  them  can  "**"^  """Y  u  *j"*'"v  J""'"  "*~'^^'l '****»^  "'  ""^ 

be  made  only  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  ^T^  ™^.^  ^^  7^®^  between  these  two  ra- 

by  law,  or  for  the  purohase  of  bulfion,  or  for  the  re-  tios,  mainly  resting  at  that  fixed  by  the  Latin 

funding  of  the  pubjic  debt.  nations,  of  1  to  15).    But  within  a  few  years 

The  current  receipts  from  the  revenue  are  suffl-  a  great  change  has  occurred  in  the  relative  value 

dent  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  as  weU  as  the  f^j^    twometals.    It  would  seem  to  be  expe- 

accruing  interest  on  the  public  debt.    Authonty  is  ^I  •"^  »'*'"  m^wwo.     *•»  »»v™  ow^ij*  w  v^  ^r\ 

conferred  by  the  refunding  act  to  redeem  «  per  cent.  <**®^*  ^  recognize  tins  controlling  fact-— one  that 

bonds  as  thev  become  reoeemable,  by  the  proceeds  no  nation  alone  can  change — ^by  a  careful  read- 

of  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  justment  of  the  legal  ratio  for  coinage  of  1  to 

The  United  States  notes  redeemed  under  the  re-  16,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  relative  market  val- 

'^^A^i^r^^^^^^oi^^X^A:!'^^  ue^ofthetwometah     The  ratios  heretofon. 

which  to  maintain  resumption,  but  should  only  be  n^ced  were  always  made  with  that  view,  ana, 

paid  out  when  they  can  be  used  to  replace  an  equsi  when  made,  did  conform  as  near  as  might  be. 

amount  of  coin  withdrawn  from  the  resumption  Now  that  the  production  and  use  of  the  two 

fhnd.    They  may,  it  is  true,  be  used  for  current  nj^tals  have  greatly  changed  in  relative  value, 

purposes  like  other  money,  but  when  so  used  their  ^^*^"'  *»»tv  ^.v^v  j  ^**««5v^  .*.  »v*«t«T«  .     ^^ 

place  is  filled  by  money  received  from  taxes  or  other  *  corresponding  <^ange  must  be  made  in  the 

sources  of  revenue.  In  dally  business,  no  distinction  coinage  ratio.    There  is  no  peculiar  force  or 

need  be  made  between  moneys  fh>m  whatever  source  sanction  in  the  present  ratio  that  should  cause 

received,  but  thev  may  properly  be  applied  to  any  of  a  hedtation  to  adopt  another,  when,  in  the  mar- 


payments  will  be  made  in  coin :  and  United  Stat^  dollar  would  scarcely  be  perceived  as  an  inoon- 

notes  and  coin  wUl  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  bul-  venience  by  the  holder,  but  would  inspire  con- 

'^o^^n'X^^i^:.Vr^:^^^^  fidence  and^dd  greati;  ^  iU  dr^^^^^       As 

being  perfected  to  purchase  bullion  in  this  way  in  all  pnoes  are  now  based  on  Umtea  States  notes  at 

the  mining  regions  of  the  United  States.  par  with  gold,  no  disturbance  of  values  would 

Bv  the  act  approved  June  8,  1878,  the  Secretary  result  from  the  change.    The  Secretary  recom- 

fnfinal^t'Jff^^^^T.*!^^  mends  that  a  limit  be  fixed  to  the  aggregate 
intendent  of  a  mint  or  assay er  of  any  assay  office  an  .  -  .»  j  n  j  ^.u  x  i.  ^v  *, 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  receive  ^^^^  ^^  8"^®^  dollars,  and  that  when  the  amount 
gold  coin  or  bullion  on  deposit.  By  the  legislative  outstanding  shall  exceed  $50,000,000  the  coin- 
appropriation  bill,  approved  Juljr  19, 1878,  the  Sec-  age  be  discontinued. 

retoij  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue  coin  The  monetary  transactions  of  the  Govern- 
rre™i'mr„r«]  r^^oSirofrfci  rnenthavebeencondncled  witboutlojsthroogh 
States.  These  provisions,  intended  to  secure  to  the  "^®  offices  of  the  Treasurer,  10  Assistant  Trea- 
producers  of  bullion  more  speedy  payment,  will  surers,  1  depository,  and  119  national-bank  de- 
necessarily  bring  into  the  mints  and  Treasury  the  positories,  exclusive  of  those  designated  to  re- 
gret body  of  the  precious  metals  mined  intheUni-  ceive  only  loan  subscriptions.  Of  the  entire 
ted  states  and  will  tend  greatly  to  the  easy  and  steady  ,«««;^*„  jV  ♦v^  r»««^«,*LA«*  ^n«4»<.  41,^  «^* 
supply  of  bullion  for  coinaire:  United  States  notes,  receipte  of  the  Government  during  the  ye«r, 
when  at  par  with  coin,  will  be  readily  received  for  thQXQ  was  deposited  m  national-bank  depostto- 
bullion  instead  of  coin  certificates,  and  with  great  ries  the  amount  of  $99,781,058.48.    Depositf. 
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received  bj  the  bank  depositories  are  secured  In  addition  to  the  coinage,  fine  and  nnparted 

by  a  pledge  of  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  bars  were  prepared  for  depositors  in  the  amount 

Treasurer,  and  are  paid  oat  from  time  to  time,  of  $12,501,926.28  in  gold,  and  $11,854,385.87 

as  the  convenience  of  the  public  service  may  in  silver. 

require,  or  transferred  by  the  bank,  without  The  present  production  of  bullion  from  the 

expense  to  the  Government,  to  an  independent  mines  of  the  United  States  appears  to  approxi- 

Treasury  ofSce.    By  an  act  approved  March  8,  mate  $100,000,000  in  value.    All  the  gold  bul- 

1857,  public  disbursing  officers  were  required  lion  j^roduced  in  the  country  contains  more  or 

to  place  all  public  funds  intrusted  to  them  for  less  silver,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver 

disbursement  on  deposit  with  a  public  depos-t  bullion  from  the  mines  contains  a  percentage 

itary,  and  to  draw  for  the  same  only  in  favor  of  gold,  making  it  difficult  to  determine  with 

of  the  persons  to  whom  payment  was  to  be  accuracy  the  proportion  of  each.    It  is  safe, 

made,  excepting  that  they  might  check  in  their  however,  to  state  that  the  production  of  the 

own  names  when  the  payments  did  not  exceed  two  metals,  calculated  at  their  coining  rates, 

$20.    The  enforcement  of  this  provision  ac-  is  nearly  equal.    The  amount  of  gold  coin  and 

cording  to  its  letter  was  found  impracticable,  bullion  in  the  country  September  80th  is  esti- 

and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  it  mated  by  the  Director  at  $259,858,890,  and  of 

in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  for  1857  silver  coin  and  bullion  at  $99,090,557,  a  total 

and  1858,  with  a  recommendation  for  its  modi-  of  $858,448,947. 

iication.    No  action  in  the  matter  appears  to  The  gold  values  of  the  exports  of  merchan- 

have  been  taken  by  Congress  until  the  act  of  disc  from  the  United  States,  and  imports  of 

June  14,  1866,  reprodu^  as  section  8620.  merchandise  into  the  United  States,  during  the 

Revised  Statutes,  was  passed.    This  appeared  last  fiscal  year,  as  appears  from  returns  made 

to  supersede  the  act  of  1857,  in  removing  the  to  and  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

restrictions  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  are  as  follows : 

money  was  to  be  drawn;  but  by  an  act  ap-    Bxporto of donwstte m^siumdUe $680,709,968 

proved  February  27,  1877,  section  8620  has    Exports  oflbreignmercUiMUBa 14,1M,406 

been  amended  by  reqmring  the  checks  to  be  toui  axporti  of  merthMdiee ISI^Sjii 

drawn  only  m  favor  of  the  personsto  whom    imports  of  nMrobandiM 48T,ooi,589 

payments  are  to  be  made.  ,^       ^_^       . .#       i_^,      >a«.>o.^oo. 

The  number  of  national  banks  in  existence  Kxoss.ofxport.oTT  import,  of  m««i»ndi-.  $«57.8i4^ 

on   October  1st  was  2,058.    The  amount  of  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  im- 

their  circulating  notes  outstanding,  including  portations  are  less  by  $14,271,594,  and  the  ex- 

those  in  liquidation,  was  $828,147,710;  the  portations  greater  by  $92,890,546.    The  annual 

capital  mvested  was  $466,147,486 ;  the  surplus  average  of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 

fund  and  profits  were  $157,888,998 ;  the  loans  of  merchandise  for  the  ten  years  ended  June 

and  discounts  were  $880,521,542.    The  Secre-  80,  1878,  was  $104,706,922,  but  during  the  last 

tary  regards  this  system  as  the  most  important  three  years  there  has  been  an  excess  of  exports 

business  agency  in  the  country.    Its  advantages  over  imports  as  follows :  In  1876,  $79,648,481 ; 

over  any  other  system  heretofore  existing,  he  in  1877,  $161,152,094;  and  in  1878,  $257,814,- 

presents  fully.    He  alludes  to  the  question  of  284.    The  total  amount  of  exports  and  imports 

their  permanency,  now  somewhat  discussed,  of  specie  and  bullion  during  the  last  fiscal  year 

and  suggests  that  as  each  is  organized  under  has  been  as  follows : 

the  law  for  twenty  years,  and  none  of  them    Export,  of  sped.  «k1  bnmon iss^TiO.w 

expire  until  June,  1888,  it  is  good  policy  to     ImporU  of  specie  sod  balUon S9,82llS14 

continue  the  experiment  until  that  date.    The  .# .,«w.  ^^  i„„«^                 ^Mumt 

amountof  taxes  pwd  by  the  banks  is:   United  Excess  of  exports  oror  imports $8,918,811 

states,  $6,902,578 ;  State,  $8,829,804 ;  total.  The  importation  of  specie  and  bullion  was 
$15,781,877.  less  thanior  the  preceding  year  by  $10,958,100, 
The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  and  the  exportation  less  by  $22,422,112.  The 
Mint  exhibits  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  excess  of  such  exports  over  imports  has  de- 
several  mints  and  assay  offices,  and  also  pre-  creased  from  $71,281,425  in  1875  to  $8,918,811 
sents  interesting  information  relative  to  the  in  1878,  as  above  stated. 

§  reduction  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  mer- 

tates,  the  estimated  amount  of  gold  and  silver  chandise  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 

coin  and  bullion  in  the  country,  the  deprecia-  current   fiscal  year   ending   June  80,   1879, 

tion  of  silver,  the  position  of  the  American  amounted  to  $81,415,477,  and  during  the  cor- 

trade  doUar  in  the  Oriental  trade,  and  other  responding  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  to 

subjects  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  only  $84,295,076.    During  the  first  four  months 

the  coinage :  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  an  excess  of  ex- 

The  ▼rine  of  the  goM  ootosge  executed  dnring  Ports  over  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  amount- 

tfae  isst  flsesi  yesr  was $52,708,980  00  ing  to  $8,480,787,  whereas,  during  the  first  four 

gJS25^3[^«dibi;:::::::::::::;:::::::  "s^S^^  monthB  of  the  oarrent  fiscal  year  ending  « 

OffrMttoBsisiiTerooin. 8,8]»,8iA  00  above,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  imports 

And  of  minor  eois so,e»i  00  ^y^^  exports  of  coin  and  buUion  amounting  to 

Ato(sleoliM«sof. $81,120,499  60  $8,855,882,  making  a  change  in  this  respect  of 
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t6,786,669.  The  total  gold  valne  of  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
hns  increased  from  $269,889,900  in  1868  to 
$680,709,268  in  1878— an  increase  of  168  per 
cent. 

With  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  among  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  globe  with  respect  to 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  The  in- 
crease in  the  exports  consisted  mainly  of  bread- 
staffs,  provisions,  agricaltural  implements,  iron 
and  mannfactares  of  iron,  copper  and  manu- 
factares  of  copper,  manafactnres  of  cotton, 
leather  and  mannfactares  of  leather,  and  pe- 
troleum. The  exportation  of  the  manufactured 
articles  referred  to  increased  from  $14,287>486 
in  1868  to  $87,250,882  in  1878.  (See  Oom- 
MEBCE.)  Many  highly  wrought  products  of 
American  manufacture  previously  exported  in 
very  small  quantities,  or  not  at  all,  now  find 
profitable  markets  in  foreign  countries;  and 
certain  of  these  commodities  are  now  being 
exported  to  countries  from  which  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  largely  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Many  branches  of  industry  are  now 
feeling  the  quickening  influences  of  a  foreign 
demand,  and  the  possibility  of  successfully  com- 
peting in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  some 
of  the  older  commercial  and  manufactaring 
rivals  is  a  source  of  the  highest  encouragement 
and  of  confidence  in  the  future.  Of  the  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  during  the  year,  the 


products  of  agriculture  comprised  77  per  cent, 
and  exceeded  the  entire  value  of  the  imports 
of  all  classes  of  merchandise  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  exports  of  these  products  have  risen 
from  $868,852,972  in  1872  to  $586,089,951  in 
1878,  and  the  capacity  for  their  further  increase 
would  seem  to  be  limited  only  by  the  demand 
therefor. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports is  the  decrease  of  imports  of  merchan- 
dise from  $642,186,210  for  1878,  when  they 
reached  their  maximum,  to  $437,051,582  for 
1878— a  decrease  of  $205,084,678.  This  de- 
crease of  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  flax,  and  silk,  of  wool  and 
manufactures  of  wool,  and  of  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof.  Of  the  latter,  the 
importation  of  railroad  bars  of  iron  and  steel 
decreased  from  595,821  tons  in  1872  to  12  tons 
in  1878 ;  but  their  product  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  2,958,141  tons  during  the  five 
years  from  1867  to  1871  to  4,056,840  tons  du- 
ring the  five  years  from  1878  to  1877;  and 
from  this  product  has  been  supplied  the  demand 
for  such  bars  necessary  for  the  extension  and 
renewal  of  railroads,  of  which  there  are  in 
operation  79,000  miles.    (See  Commsbos.) 

The  receipts  from  the  several  sources  of  tax- 
ation under  the  internal  revenue  laws  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended,  respectively.  June  80,  1877, 
and  June  80, 1878,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  statement : 


80UB0BS. 


Bplrits. 

'Ix)baooo 

FermeDtod  Uqnon 

Banks  and  bonkers 

Penahiea,  etc 

Adhesive  stamps 

Baok  taxes  under  repealed  laws 

Total 


isrr. 


$57,469,429  7S 

41,10«,64e  02 

9,480J89  17 

8,889,799  88 

419,999  41 

8,460,429  16 

888,260  66 


$118,995,184  26 


IStS. 


$50,420,815  80 

40,091,754  67 

9,987,051  78 

8,492,081  86 

846,007  56 

6,880,405  18 

499,658  71 


$111,097,725  49 


$7,048,618  98 

1,014,792  26 

456,962  61* 

887,607  48 

78.991  86 

70.094  05 

101,808  16* 


$8,545,110  68 


The  number  of  collectors  is  126.  tons  from  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United    80,  1877.    The  following  table  exhibits  the 
States  is  4,212,764  tons,  a  decrease  of  29,886    tonnage  for  the  last  two  years : 


CLASSIS. 

isrt. 

1878. 

VmmIs. 

Tom. 

VMMla. 

Tm^ 

Besiftered.  eninfred  in  foreUm  trade. .........  r  ^             .......... 

2,988 
22,898 

1,611,198 
2,681,407 

8,087 
22,227 

1,620,047 

KnroQed  and  Ifeeused.  eniraired  in  domestio  ooouneroe. 

2,588,717 

Total 

25,886 

4.242,600 

26^264 

4,212,764 

The  decrease  in  the  total  tonnage  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


INCREASE. 


Vessels  built 

Wrecked  and  rebuilt. 

Balance  (abeolate  decrease) 

TV)tal 


No. 

Tons. 

1,258 
122 

285.504 

185 

29,886 

1,881 


26^6^5 


DECREASE. 


Bold  to  ibreignen 

Lost  at  sea 

Abandoned 

Loss  b/  readmeasnrement  and  vessels  not  dooomented 

Total 


Na 


188 

760 

463 

80 


1,881 


48,60T 

165,547 

56,196 

176 


868^685 


The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  is  about  88  per  the  excess  of  the  losses  of  tonnage  by  wrecks, 
cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  By  refer-  sales  to  foreigners,  and  other  causes,  over  the 
enoe  to  Uie  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  ♦Total  inareaser$647;666.77. 
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gains  by  bnilding,  amonots  to  29,886  tons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  Tea- 
sels bnilt  is  aboat  80  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year.  But  the  nomber  of  vessels  boilt  inclades 
only  SQch  as  have  been  documented,  and  does 
not  embrace  vessels  bnilt  and  sold  to  foreigners 
withont  registration.  The  vessels  bnilt  dnring 
the  year  ending  Jone  80,  1878,  are: 


OfJ^8SE& 


bteftUI  V«8Ml8 

Enrolled  euud  IxMto 
Barges 


1H06S-51 

61,860  SO 

1,906'fiO 

4^«S8-96 


The  total  nnmber  of  entries  of  vessels  at 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  conn- 
tries  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1878,  was 
80,796,  of  which  10,594  were  of  American  ves- 
sels ;  the  total  number  of  clearances  ^foreign) 
during  the  same  time,  81,864,  of  which  10,872 
were  of  American  vessels.  Of  the  total  ton- 
nage thus  entered,  about  25  per  cent,  was 
American  and  75  per  cent,  foreign ;  of  the  to- 
tal nnmber  of  clearances  ^foreign),  about  26  per 
cent,  was  American  and  74  per  cent,  foreign. 

The  comparative  prices  of  a  series  of  articles 
in  New  York,  on  January  1st,  for  eleven  years 
were  as  follows : 


ARTICLES. 


Wbeet  floor,  fiUte,  per  bl>| 

Wbeet  floor,  Weetera,  per  M>1... 
Wheat  No.  1  apring,  per  boah. . . 
Onn,  Weatem  mixed,  per  boah. . 

Com,  Southern,  per  bnah 

OottOB,  middling  oplanda,  per  lb. 
OottoB,  middling  Orleaoa,  per  lb. 

Iron,  8cotohplg,p«  ton 

Iron,  American  pig,  per  ton 

Petroleum,  crade.  per  gal 

Petnrieom,  reflqed,  per  gaL 

Pork,  mesa,  per  bbl 

Pork,  prime,  per  bbl 

Beef,  prime  meaa,  per  to. 

Lard,  WeateriLperlb 

Batter,  prime  State,  per  lb. 

Bngar,  Cuba,  raw,  per  lb. 

Bogar,  refined,  hnda,  per  lb 

Wool,  Ohio  fleece,  per  lb 


IMS. 


to 

0 

s 
1 
1 


86 
89 


81 
18 
83 


18ft. 


60 
56 

45 

41 

40 

16 

161 

00 

00 

84 
00 
00 
00 
181 

•  •  • 

48 


$6 

6 
1 
1 
1 


40 
40 


88 
88 

88 


80 

60 

TO 

10 

05 

86 

2^ 

50 

00 

18 

!!♦ 
00 

00 

00 

m 

48 

m 

5T 


lare. 


$5 
4 
1 
1 
1 


88 
86 


89 

84 

87 


85 
86 
80 
10 
08 

^ 

00 

00 

IS* 

80i^ 

16 

50 

00 

2* 

61 


isn. 


isra. 


16 

6 
1 


$6 

6 
1 


84 
81 


19 

17 
87 


85 
85 
48 
80 
80 

IH 
16i 

00  84 

00  86 

19 

8Sf 

76 

00 

00 

12f 

40 

lU 

14i 

48 


14 
18 
81 


40 

40 

50 

78 

77 

80 

80| 

00 

00 

!?♦ 

84 

50 

85 

00 

4* 

11 

m 

70 


isrt. 

1874. 

$6  86 

$6  00 

686 

600 

1  67 

1  16 

60 

84 

75 

•  • 

80* 

m 

81 

16* 

48  00 

48  00 

50  00 

86  00 

87} 

18* 

18  85 

16  50 

11  86 

18  00 

81  00 

88  00 

Tf 

8H 

86 

86 

>^ 

iS 

70 

65 

187ft. 


$4  60 


4 
1 


187t. 


50 
86 
97 
90 

\^ 

88  00 
84  00 

18 

80  60 
19  00 

81  00 
1811 
86 

8 

lOf 
66 


$4 

4 
1 


86 
86 
80 
71 
68 
18* 

ISA 
88  00 

88  00 
H 
18 
80  76 
19  60 
88  00 

!** 
81 

8 

10* 

49 


1877. 


$5  50 

650 

1  47 

69 

60 

m 

12H 
87  50 
80  50 

15 

88 
17  50 
16  50 
80  00 

11* 
80 

8* 

11* 

48 


1878.  IHt. 


$5  26 

626 

1  89 

5$ 

60 

11* 

11* 

•25  00 

18  50 

7* 

18 
(8  6£i 
11  00 

00 

46 


81 


$8  60 

8  60 

1  09| 

46 

47 

H 

22  00 

17  00 

5* 

H 

706 

10  00 

19  50 

It 

86 


As  is  invariably  the  fact  in  periods  of  com- 
mercial depression  and  mistrust,  all  first-class 
investment  securities  have  been  in  unusual  de- 
mand. Hence  the  success  which  attended  the 
conversion  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government  into  4i  and  4  per  cents.  The  ex- 
citement over  the  paper-currency  and  silver 
questions  had  little  effect  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  the  American  Government  in  Europe ;  the 
return  of  Government  securities  from  Europe, 
which  came  back  to  the  amount  of  over  $100,- 
000,000  in  1876,  did  not  exceed  $70,000,000 
in  1877;  and  before  the  middle  of  1878  the 
movement  had  almost  ceased.  The  New  York 
money  market  in  1877,  after  the  stringency 
which  commonly  occurs  in  the  first  days  of  a 
new  year,  relaxed  immediately  and  remained 
easy  until  August  Loans  on  call  were  made 
by  the  beginning  of  February  at  3  to  4  per  cent., 
and  commercial  paper  sold  at  4|  to  5i  per  cent. 
The  rates  went  down  gradually  until  in  June 
and  July  they  touched  the  minimum  of  1  per 
cent,  for  call  loans  and  8^  per  cent,  for  first- 
olass  paper.  The  movement  of  the  large  grain 
crop  caused  prices  to  harden  in  the  latter  part 
of  snmmer,  without  any  great  tension  until  the 
nsual  changes  in  loans  in  the  second  half  of 
December  made  the  market  quite  tight,  when 
7  per  cent,  and  ^  per  day  was  exacted.  As 
tn  the  couple  of  years  preceding,  there  was  lit- 
tle inclination  to  invest  in  manufacturing,  or 
railroad  enterprises.  The  handling  of  the  large 
crops  in  August  and  September  caused  the  omy 
nnusnal  demand  for  money. 


There  was  a  tendency'  to  low  prices  in  the 
stock  market  in  the  spring  of  1877,  which  was 
magnified  by  the  manipulations  of  a  powerful 
bear  combination.  But  the  news  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe  which  came  in 
April  occasioned  a  sharp  rebound  in  railroad 
and  other  speculative  stocks,  except  those  of 
the  coal  roads.  The  attituae  of  expectancy 
was  preserved  in  money  centers  until  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Presidential  question  in  March, 
1877.  The  European  war  and  the  abundant 
crops  had  an  invigorating  effect;  while  the 
railroad  strikes  worked  depressingly  as  long  as 
they  lasted.  The  agitation  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion in  OoDgress  in  October  caused  much  ap- 
prehension toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1878  the  money  market  was  expected  for 
various  reasons  to  prove  nnusually  sensitive. 
The  year  passed  withont  revealing  a  critical 
situation.  The  money  market  relaxed  in  the 
second  week  of  January,  and  the  bank  reserves 
increased.  Subsequently  there  were  signs  of  a 
monetary  stringency,  and  the  rates  kept  up  to  4 
to  6  per  cent,  on  call  loans  and  5  or  6  per  cent, 
on  business  paper  until  May.  In  the  summer 
they  went  down  to  1  to  2^  per  cent,  on  call 
loans,  and  prime  coramerciaJ  paper  was  dis- 
counted at  8  per  cent,  and  even  less,  and  re- 
mained exceptionally  low  through  the  autumn, 
except  when  forced  up  in  October  by  stock 
operators.  The  market  was  exceedingly  easy 
in  November  at  2  to  2i  per  cent,  on  Govern- 
ment collaterals  and  8^  to  4  per  cent  for  com- 
mercial notes.    The  investment  market  was 
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exceedlnglj  langnid  tbrooghont  the  year,  ex-  assessment,  a  great  deal  of  property  is  aseefised 

cept  in   GoTemment  securities.    (See  Com-  at  a  greatly  less  valuation  than  the  ^^  asnal  sell- 

MBBOB.)  ing  prioe "  the  annual  crop  woald  sell  for  in 

FLORIDA.    In  this  State,  dnring  the  year,  the  market,  and  in  some  instances  at  less  than 

the  harvests  were  abundant,  the  taxation  was  half  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  scarcely  one 

decreased,  educational  advantages  were  im-  tenth  of  what  the  owner  would  demand  for  the 

proved,  and  peace  prevailed.      The  floating  property  were  he  to  offer  it  for  sale.    Different 

mdebtedness  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1877,  States  have  adopted  different  methods  to  rem- 

was   $249,788.41,  of  which  $184,215.60  has  edy  the  evlL    Some  have  adopted  the  plan  of 

been  paid,  leaving  the  balance  of  that  indebt-  having  appraisers  accompany  the  assessors,  and 

edness  $65,572.81.    The  current  expenses  of  require  them  to  visit  and  examine  in  person 

the  State  for  1877  were  $212,680.81,  and  for  every  piece  of  real  estate,  make  diligent  in- 

1878,  $188,970.86.     The  bonded  debt  of  the  quiries  about  all  personal  property,  and   to 

State  is  $1,284,700,  of  which  there  is  in  the  make  an  appraisement  of  all  such  real  and  per- 

hands  of  private  parties  $716,100.    This  debt  sonal  property  to  the  best  of  their  judgment 

has  been  decreased  $21,000  within  the  past  Other  States  have  adopted  other  measures,  but 

two  years.    The  detidls  of  the  debt  are  as  fol-  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  namely,  to  ascer- 

lows :  tain  the  true  value  of  all  propeiiy.    The  State 

T  par  cent,  bond*  of  isn $880,000  of  Kentucky  has  adopted  the  plan  of  nroviding 

0  per  cent  bonds  of  1878 935,000  the  tax  assessors  with  suitable  blanks,  under 

7P2S{:&?fl"8«:"^:::::  Hooo       '^  PfoP^  headiDgs,  who  furnish  one  of  these 

intoreflt  to  J«niutf7 1, 1879 4,800       8^  blanks  to  each  tax-payer,  requiring  him  to 

.j,^^  gi  284.700  niake  out  a  complete  schedule  of  all  his  prop- 

Dednct  bonds  in  kinkiDg'fkinds'. '....*...*..     'i48,900  ^^7\  real,  personal,  and  mixed.    Upon  these 

*  n^T —  blanks  are  printed  certain  questions  to  be  asked 

$1,140,800  Y)j  the  assessor  and  answered  by  the  tax-payer. 

The  (Governor  states  that,  finding  a  redno-  An  oath  is  appended  to  this  blank,  and,  when 

tion  of  taxes  could  be  made  in  1877,  and  there  the  proper  answers  to  the  questions  have  been 

still  be  sufficient  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  given  and  entered  upon  these  blanks  in  their 

all  expenditures  without  injury  or  detriment,  proper  columns,  the  tax-payer  is  reauired  to 

he  directed  the  Comptroller  to  order  the  col-  subscribe  thereto,  after  having  it  reaa  to  him 

lectors  of  revenue  of  the  different  counties  by  the  assessor.    These  lists  are  then  filed  with 

throughout  the  State  to  suspend  the  collection  certain  county  officers,  subject  to  examination 

of  a  portion  of  the  taxes  for  that  year,  to  wit :  and  inspection  by  the  grand  juries,  or  any  citi- 

one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  tax  to  pay  appro-  zen,  thus  furnishing  ready  proof  if  any  tax- 

priations  for  1877,  generally  known  as  the  payer  should   perjure  himself.     From  these 

State  tax  proper ;  one  miU  on  the  dollar  of  the  lists  the  assessor  makes  up  his  tax-books.  This 

tax  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  and  for  the  mode  of  assessment  increased  the  assessed  value 

ultimate  redemption  of  the  State  bonds  of  1878,  of  the  taxable  property  of  Kentucky  more  than 

called  the  general  nnking  fhnd  tax ;  and  the  20  per  cent  the  first  year  after  its  adoption, 

tax  to  pay  &e  interest  upon  and  form  a  sinking  The  value  of  taxable  property  in  Florida,  as 

fund,  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  1871,  returned  by  the  assessors  for  1878,  was  about 

known  as  the  special  sinking  fund  tax,  was  $29,250,000.    This  valuation  is  the  basis  for 

made  uniform  throughout  the  State  by  being  taxation,  which  is  considered  as  far  from  the 

placed  at  one  miU  on  the  dollar,  making  a  re-  true  vaJuation. 

auction  of  the  State  tax  for  1877  of  about  two  The  present  condition  of  the  public  schools 
and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  resulted  is  quite  favorable,  and  much  improvement  has 
in  a  saving  to  the  people  of  $77,245.  In  the  recently  been  made.  In  consideration  of  the 
year  1878,  seeing  that  another  and  fnrther  re-  partially  developed  condition  of  the  system  in 
dnction  of  the  State  taxes  could  be  made,  he  the  State,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  the  first 
directed  the  Comptroller  to  order  the  collectors  duty  to  establish  and  put  in  operation  good  and 
of  revenue  to  suspend  the  collection  of  two  efficient  common  schools,  a  change  is  contem- 
mills  on  the  doUar  of  the  State  tax  proper,  and  plated  in  the  law,  to  limit  the  public-school 
one  mill  of  the  general  sinking  fund  tax ;  and  instruction  to  the  common-school  branches.  It 
the  special  sinking  fund  tax  was  again  made  is  also  ex|>ected  that  such  a  change  will  ooun- 
oniform  at  the  rate  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  teract  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  draw  an 
making  a  reduction  of  about  three  and  a  h^  undue  portion  of  the  funds  to  the  towns  and 
mills  upon  the  dollar  of  taxes  for  1878.  This  more  densely  populated  localities,  to  the  ex- 
saved  to  the  tax-payers  the  sum  of  $108,149.  elusion  of  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  seo- 
The  amounts  saved  to  the  people  of  the  State  tions  of  the  State.  It  seems  the  uigust  dis- 
of  Florida  by  the  suspension  of  the  above-men-  crimination  complained  of  has  been  made  by 
tioned  portions  of  the  taxes  for  1877  and  1878  the  authorities  in  order  to  foster  high  schools 
aggregate  about  $180,894.  in  the  towns.  The  increase  in  the  county 
The  compliunt  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  reports  of  the  scholastic  population  of  the  State 
taxation  seems  to  prevail  in  Florida  as  well  as  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  about 
in  other  States.    Under  the  present  system  of  14,000.     The  receipts  of  the  State  from  the 
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Peabodj  tand  in  1878  were  $8,900.  As  a  verted  into  an  asjlom  for  the  insane.  The  in- 
whole,  the  schools  in  Florida  have  increased  stitution  was  made  ready  for  the  reception  of 
several  hundreds,  a  larger  number  of  children  lunatics  about  April  1,  1877.  Since  that  date 
have  been  enrolled,  a  longer  school  term  given,  the  number  received  has  steadily  increased, 
and  better  teachers  employed  than  ever  before,  until  it  has  reached  86,  of  whom  84  are  white 
The  penitentiary  system  of  the  State  is  in  males,  24  white  females,  15  colored  males,  and 
some  respects  a  novel  one.  By  an  act  of  the  13  colored  females.  The  whole  number  re- 
Legislature  of  March  8,  1877,  the  State  Ad-  ceived  in  1877  and  1878  was  90,  of  whom  12 
jutant-G^neral  was  authorized  to  hire  out  the '  died  and  19  were  discharged,  leaving  in  the 
convicts  then  in  the  penitentiary,  and  such  asylum  55.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
others  as  should  be  sentenced  to  tnat  institu-  now  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  receiving 
tion  during  the  time  the  contract  might  be  in  support  from  the  State  49,  making  a  total  of 
force.  Agreeably  to  that  law,  he  advertised  104  of  this  unfortunate  class  depending  upon 
for  proposals  to  lease  the  convicts  for  a  term  the  State  for  support.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  two  years.  Three  bids  were  received,  and  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years, 
the  one  most  favorable  to  the  State  was  ac-  In  the  case  of  indigent  lunatics,  the  practice  of 
oepted.  By  the  terms  of  this  bid,  the  con-  the  State  has  been  to  pay  the  friends  $150  per 
tractors,  after  giving  bonds  for  the  faithful  annum,  and  tliey  retamed  the  patient  under 
performance  of  their  contracts,  were  to  have  their  care.  But  this  has  proved  expensive,  and 
all  the  prisoners  then  in  the  State  prison,  or  unfavorable  to  the  recovery  of  the  lunatic, 
out  at  work  under  contract,  and  aU  owers  that  The  sales  of  State  lands  have  increased  dur- 
should  be  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  during  ing  the  last  two  years  by  several  thousands  of 
the  term  of  their  lease,  upon  the  condition  that  dollars  over  the  two  preceding  years,  notwith- 
the  State  would  pay  to  the  contractors  $8,000  standing  the  ffeneral  depression  of  businesSi 
the  first  year  and  $2,000  the  second  year,  the  thus  showing  tnat  immigration  has  been  gradu- 
State  paying  all  expenses  of  transportation  of  ally  on  the  mcrease,  though  not  in  very  large 
prisoners  from  the  respective  jails  to  the  con-  numbers  at  any  one  period, 
victs'  camp.  The  contractors  having  given  the  In  order  to  obtain  reliable  statistical  infor- 
necessary  bond,  t^e  convicts  then  in  hand  were  mation  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  blank 
turned  over  to  them,  and  subsequently  all  con-  books  with  all  productions  arranged  under 
vioted  in  the  Circuit  Courts  and  sentenced  to  proper  headings  have  been  sent  to  the  assessors 
the  State  prison  have  been  delivered  to  them  of  taxes  of  each  county,  with  instructions  to 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  cost  to  the  State  collect  all  the  information  possible  and  to  re- 
of  the  convicts  for  1877  was'  as  follows :  turn  to  the  Governor's  office.  It  is  proposed 
Fcr  azpeiMM  of  penitontuxy  bafora  the  wnviets  ^  make  these  inquiries  a  part  of  the  permanent 
wereiMMBd to oontnctors $1,841  Gi  duty  of  assessors  in  future. 

tSZl  "Si  VSSSS;j£iS:':S1£1Sfe^  >;;;  •••*  "  A  state  Board  of  Health  is  propoB^  as  the 

•BdgDwdi. 8,iw  10  means  01  preventing  the  ocourrenoe  of  yellow 

Tn*.i ».rf  A. lan                                   »at^M  f®'*""  '•»  *•»•  manner  in  which  Fernandina  was 

Toui«o«fcriOT. t8.oo««a  gfflioted in  1877. 

For  the  year  1878  the  cost  of  the  State  The  attention  of  the  pnblio  has  been  tamed 

prison  has  been  as  follows:  to  Florida  as  presenting  peoaliar  attractions 

For  MDooat  pdd  eootnetor  u  jwr  igiMment ....  tAOOO  00  for  immigrants,  especially  citizens  of  Northern 

»«  tnoiMfteOan  of  oooripta,  (bnUb'  ftM,  «c-  States.    It  may  be  briefly  said  that  as  a  State 

fi^  rtr-rt*.  «d  i»cid«.ui  ,rf,^ •   *^»  it  is  nominally  divided  into  West,  Middle,  East, 

Total  eoltteiSTS. $6,80108  and  Sooth  Florida.    West  Florida  is  embraced 

At  the  expiration  of  thU  contract  a  new  one  S^^^T  *^»  Perdido  and  ApalachiooU  Rivers, 
was  proposed.  A  bid  was  received  and  ac-  The  cbmate  m  summer  is  very  pleasant;  m 
oepted,  by  which  the  State  will  be  reUeved  of  ^"t®""  t'*®™  ,"*  occasional  frosts,  jet  the 
aU  fiitore  expenses  connected  with  the  prison.  «>""8«  »nd  a  few  others  of  the  bropicd  fruits 
The  bid  was  m  foUowe :  After  giving  good  and  are  foccwsf ally  raised.  There  is  but  litUe  land 
sufficient  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  l"  *••«  extreme  western  counties  that  is  suited 
the  contract,  the  contractor  to  receive  all  con-  *J>'  agriculture.  The  rest  is  covered  with  a 
victs  now  on  hand  at  his  camp,  and  to  take  aU  «»?  q«al>ty  «'  yellow  jine,  and  large  quantities 
others  that  may  be  convicted  during  the  term  ^^  >*  »^  manufactured  into  lumber,  at  Pensa- 
of  bU  lease  at  the  county  jails  of  the  respective  «»?»  *°/  »ther  points  along  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
counties,  and  to  pay  all  expense  of  guards  and  flipped  to  all  parte  of  the  world.  This  has 
transportation,  and  to  pay  the  Stetl  $100  per  ^"  »  source  of  large  income  to  the  Stata 
annum.  The  annual  expense  of  these  prisbn-  The  coundes  bordering  the  Ohipola  and  Apa- 
ers  to  the  State  daring  the  last  four  years  has  ^ehioola  Rivers  are  veiy  fertile,  and  as  pro- 
been  as  follows :  doctive  as  any  lands  in  the  State,  and  are  higti, 

dry,  and  healthy.    There  are  many  fine  orange- 

f^ilS::::::::::  •«;6SS|fSI1I78::::::::;:*6;S?S  groves  on  both  the  above-named  streams,  and 

the  fruit  18  generally  very  fine  and  large.    Mid- 

By  an  act  of  the  Le^Iature  of  1876  the  die  Florida  lies  between  the  Apalachicola  and 

State-prison  buildings  were  ordered  to  be  con-  Suwanee  Rivers.    The  climate  is  the  same  as 
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In  West  Floridft.    There  are  nine  conntiu  In  ron,  and  grsoet  are  raised  between  JaoksoD- 

HiddJe  Florida,  and  verj  fine  farming  lands  in  ville  and  MellonTille.    All  along  the  AUantie 

every  oonntj.    The  prodaotions  of  the  Hiddlo  coast,  from  8t.  Augustine  sooth  as  far  as  set- 

and  the  West  are  aljoat  the  same,  and  oonsist  of  tied,  provee  to  be  a  fine  frait-grnwing  coantrj, 

cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  rice,  millet,  goo-  and  mnch  has  been  done  to  develop  that  seo- 

ber,  peannta,  chufer,  cow-peas,  auKar-eana,  to-  tion  of  the  State.    In  South  Florida,  Tampa 

bacco,  potatoea,  and  oasada,  all  of  which,  bj  and  Manitu  are  fioariahing  little  towns,  and 

proper  culture,  do  well.    Vegetables  of  every  there  are  many  fine  orange-groves  looming  np 

variet;  are  raised  throagbout  the  State.    On  in  the  neighborhood  of  each.    There  are  some 

the  Oalf  coaat,  from  the  Ocklockonee  River,  fine  lands  all  along  this  coast,  well  adapted 

going  west  to  the  Perdido,  tJiere  is  a  high  to  cane  and  long  cotton.     Farther  sontii  is 

aandy  beach,  in  man?  places  from  20  to  60  feet  tbo  OaloosahBtcheo  Biver,  which  emptiea  into 

above  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  and  at  almoBt  any  Charlotte  Harbor,  and  where  frnit  can  be  grown 

point  along  said  coast  is  to  be  fonnd  as  pare  with  bnt  little  trouble,  though  the  cx>nntry  is 

fresh  water  as  can  be  had  in  the  mountains  low.     The  coast  oil  the  way  from  Oedar  Eeja 

of  Virginia.    East  and  South  Florida  He  be-  to  Charlotte  Harbor  is  very  attractive^    The 

tween  tlie  Snwanee  River  and  the  Atlantic,  dark  foliage  of  the  mangrove  and  broad  leaf 

Many  of  the  counties  contain  large  bodies  of  of  the  sea-graiie,  with  tbe  tall  and  graeefol 

good  rich  lands  suited  for  agricnltnral  par-  cabbage-tree,  all  combine  to  present  to  view 

poses  as  well  as  for  fruit-growing.    Along  tbe  a  scene  well  worth  looking  at 
St  John'sRiverthelandHaregenerallypooraad        In  salubrity  of  climate  Florida  is  called  the 

require  fertilidng.    On  Lake  Harris,  Lake  Jes-  "  Italy  of  America."    This  is  owing  chiefly  to 

np,  Lake  Eastioe,  and  Lake  Griffin,  are  lands  its  peninsular  position ;  for,  with  the  Atlutic 

that  will  produce  ttoia  30  to  80  bashels  of  com  on  the  one  side  and  the  Golf  on  the  other, 

per  acre,  and  where  most  of  the  tropical  fmits  there  in  do  spot  within  the  entire  boundaries 

can  be  grown.     The  above-namea  lakes  are  but  what  is  fimned  by  the  Gulf  or  aea  breeces. 

tributaries  of  the  Ocklaw&ha  River,  which  In  Middle  Florida  they  come  from  the  sonth ; 

flows  into  the  St.  John's,  and  navigable  for  at  St  Augustine,  and  all  along  that  section  of 

small  steamers.    Frost  is  seldom  seen  at  Hel-  the  State,  they  come  from  the  east;   while 

louville,  and  quantities  of  oranges,  lemon,  cit-  along  the  Gulf  coast  they  come  from  tbe  weet, 


fienetrating  thirty  snd  forty  miles,  and  even  higher  than  90°  in  Florida.     At  Ponta  Rassa, 

ftrther,  into  tbe  interior.    Coming  as  these  which  is  in  a«l°  north  latitude,  the  highest 

breezes  do  from  the  Attantie  and  the  Gnlf  re-  point  of  the  thermometer  for  twelve  months 

spectively,  and  laden  as  they  must  be  with  ending  June  80,  1877,  was  91-5°.    During  the 

moisture,  the  entire  temperature  of  the  Biate  months  of  June,  July,  and  Aogast  of  that 

is  necessarily  afFected.     Accordingly,   daring  year  it  reaohed  90°  hot  sii  times.    Theniontbtj 

the  snmraer  months,  while  the  temperature  at  mean  for  Jaly  was  60'6°,  for  Augnst  61'B°,  for 

St.  Lonis.  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  September 811°.  Therangefor  July  was 34B*, 

reaches  to  100°  and  102°,  it  ia  ver?  seldom  showing  an  approach  to  an  equable  tempera- 
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tare.  Daring  the  same  month  at  PorUand, 
Maine,  the  range  was  46°,  and  the  mazimam 
temperatore  was  97°.  Other  points  in  this 
State,  when  compared  with  localities  in  higher 
latitodea,  would  exhibit  a  like  result  It  is 
asserted  that  in  Florida  there  has  never  been  a 
case  of  sunstroke,  or  of  that  terrible  malady, 
so  pecaliar  to  the  hot  months  hydrophobia. 
The  same  caase  that  operates  to  mitigate  the 
heat  of  the  summer  also  contributes  to  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  prevents 
frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
Punta  Rassa,  though  situated  but  a  few  miles 
farther  south  than  Indianola,  Texas,  has  a  much 
milder  climate  than  the  latter.  At  the  former, 
daring  the  month  of  December,  1876,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  42°,  mean  temperature 
60°;  while  at  the  latter  the  range  was  52°. 
mean  temperature  49*7°.  At  Jacksonville,  still 
farther  north  than  Indianola,  the  range  was 
47°,  mean  temperature  49°,  during  the  same 
time.  It  will  uius  be  seen  that  the  tempera- 
tare  there,  even  in  winter,  is  higher  and  more 
equable  than  in  other  localities  of  the  same 
latitude. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  Pensacola 
is  the  center  of  trade  for  the  whole  area  of  ter- 
ritory embraced  by  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  Ohoc- 
tawhatchee  Bay  and  River,  and  the  Escambia, 
Black  Water,  and  Perdido  Rivers;  a  territory 
reaching  on  the  north  and  west  far  into  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  extending  east  as  far  as 
Walton  County.  For  the  season  of  1877-^78 
there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Pensacola  490  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
261,037.  These  vessels  carried  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  Algeria,  Cape  Col- 
ony, the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, the  British  Provinces,  and  coastwise  to 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  United  •States 
porta,  4,618,986  cubic  feet  of  hewn  timber  and 
8,996,648  cubic  feet  of  sawn  timber,  making  an 
aggr^te  of  8,510,638  cubic  feet;  of  lumber 
dressed  and  undressed,  73,866,000  feet;  cotton, 
11,542  bales  (against  1,807  in  1876-77,  being 
an  increase  in  one  year  of  10,235  bales) ;  staves, 
pieces,  8,524;  barrels  of  rosin,  8,887;  cedar, 
cubic  feet,  8,941 ;  flour,  1,400  barrels ;  cotton- 
seed, 1,026  sacks ;  oak  timber,  cubic  feet, 
19,666;  Mexican  cedar,  188  pieces;  1,235 
sticks  of  fustic.  The  invoice  value  of  these 
different  exports  is  not  less  than  $3,500,000, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  ordinary  dis- 
borsements  and  expenditures  of  the  vessels 
while  in  port 

The  time  for  the  State  election  was  Novem- 
ber 5th.  Two  members  of  Congress  were  to 
be  chosen,  half  the  State  Senate,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly.  The  following 
oonoorrent  resoludon  of  the  previous  Legisla- 
ture was  published  at  the  same  time  with  the 
notice  of  election,  that  the  views  of  the  people 
might  be  expressed  in  their  choice  of  mem- 
bers: 

Tke  I^opU  of  iki  aUde  of  Florida^  rtprmnUd  in 
Smatt  tmd  JmaMf,  do  rmUn  at /Mow  :  Tiiat  it  it 


the  detennination  of  thiv  Legislature  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cause  a  revision  of  the  entire  Constitudon 
of  the  SUte  of  Florida;  that  this  determination  be 
entered  upon  the  reapeotive  journals  of  the  two 
Housea  of  this  Le^ielaturo,  with  the  yeaa  and  nays, 
aud  that  the  same  is  referred  to  the  Legislature  next 
hereafter  to  be  chosen,  and  shall  be  published  in  at 
least  three  newspapers  of  this  State  for  three  months 
before  the  time  tor  choosing  the  next  Legislature. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  prevaOed  on  the 
subject  of  calling  a  State  Constitution^  Con- 
vention. Some  of  the  objects  desired  were  to 
simplify  the  government  by  making  it  less  un- 
wieldy and  less  expensive;  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  Cabinet  offices,  and  the  assignment 
of  their  duties  to  others ;  the  reduction  of  sal- 
aries of  State  officials  and  Judges  to  an  equal- 
ity; to  limit  the  tenure  of  office;  and  the 
election  of  State  officers  by  the  people.  Many 
who  opposed  the  Convention  were  m  favor  of 
amendments  by  the  Legislature  to  the  existing 
Constitution,  under  the  apprehension  that  a 
new  Constitution  might  be  more  radical  than 
was  desirable. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  First  District  was  Robert  H.  M.  Davidson ; 
in  the  Second  District,  Noble  A.  Hull 

The  Republican  party  in  the  State  at  present 
has  only  a  small  white  element.  In  several  of 
the  county  conventions  for  the  nomination  of 
delegates  to  Congressional  Conventions,  only 
one  or  two  white  members  were  present.  The 
Republican  candidates  for  Congress  were  Si- 
mon B.  Conover  in  the  First  District^  and  Ho- 
ratio Bisbee,  Jr.,  in  the  Second  District 

A  registration  law  was  adopted  at  the  pre- 
vious session  of  the  Legislature,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  which  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  Commissioners  are  required  to  divide  their 
counties  into  election  districts. 

8.  To  examine  the  registration  list,  and  erase  and 
publish,  or  post  when  no  paper  is  published  in  the 
county,  the  names  of  all  whom  they  can  not  identify 
and  locate,  aud  of  such  as  are  known  to  be  disqual- 
ifled  by  reason  of  conviction  for  crime  or  other 
cause. 

8.  On  the  first  Monday  of  October  the  derk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  Is  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  for 
each  election  district,  who  is  miade  the  registration 
offloer  for  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed. 
The  clerk  ia  to  deaignate  the  place  in  each  district 
where  the  registering  ofQcer  is  to  be  found,  and  also 
to  ffive  notice  that  the  books  will  be  closed  ten  days 
before  the  election.  Persons  whose  names  have 
been  erased,  or  who  have  not  before  registered,  will 
attend  and  register  in  their  respective  districts  with 
these  deputies,  who  are  reqmred  to  return  their 
booka  to  the  clerk  of  the  oouuty,  who  transfers  the 
names  therein  to  the  genend  registration  book  as  a 
permanent  record. 

4.  All  voters  are  required  to  register  and  vote  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  can  vote  nowhere  else. 
Their  names  must  be  on  the  registration  list  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside  and  in  which  they  offer 
to  vote. 

The  vote  in  the  First  District  was  as  follows : 
Davidson,  11,582;  Conover,  8,801;  minority 
for  Davidson,  8,281.  In  the  Second  District  two 
counties  were  laid  aside  and  not  included  in 
the  result  The  vote  then  stood :  Hull,  9,689; 
Bisbee,  9,626;  majority  for  Hull,  18.    The  fol- 
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lowing  is  the  vote  of  the  Second  District  in  de- 
tail, as  certified  bj  the  Board  of  State  Gan- 
vassers: 


OOUNTIES. 


Alacboa .. 
Baker.... 
Bradford.. 
Brevard... 
Colombia. 
Clai 


iyiav., 
Dade. 


Duval 

Hamilton.. 
Madleon.. . 
Marion.... 
Naaaaa.. . . 
Orange.... 
Putnam .. 
8t  John's, 
bnwanee., 
YolosU... 


Total. . 


isrs. 


Flalty. 


1,972 
148 
199 
58 
717 
120 
8 

2,881 
829 

1,621 

1,548 
794 
194 
579 
881 
458 
172 


11,470 


1,266 
288 
707 
111 
901 
288 
5 

1,488 
614 

1,082 

670 
926 
617 
'608 
629 
474 


1878. 


Babe*. 


1,745 
158 
228 

•  •  • 

808 

112 

14 

2,214 

418 

1,190 
769 
218 

846 
568 

248 


11,452    I  9,628 


HolTa  mi^oritj,  12. 


HnlL 


1,178 
253 
697 

•  •  • 

903 

807 

47 

1,180 

609 

1,008 
622 
828 
6i6 
582 
540 
867 


9,640 


''The  Floridian"  of  December  IQth  has  the 
following: 

Tbe  vote  as  it  appears  on  file  for  member  of  Con- 
ffress  in  the  Second  District — countioff  for  Colonel 
Biabee  every  return  bearing  his  name — 1»  as  follows : 


coxmriES. 

BbbMu 

Hon. 

Alacbna. 

1,745 
168 
223 
41 
808 
112 
14 

2,218 
418 

1,151 

1,190 
769 
218 
622 
846 
568 
242 

1.178 
256 

Baker. 

Bradford 

697 

Brevard 

810 

Colnmbla 

90S 

nay 

807 

Dade 

47 

Dnval 

1,129 

609 

Hamilton ^ 

MM1<mn    

988 

Miuion ^  ^     . .  i  . . 

1,008 
622 

Kaaaan 

Oranse 

628 

Putnam 

616 

St.  John^a. 

682 

Suwanee. 

540 

Tohisla 

867 

Total 

10.818 

10,887 

Hairs  m^Jorltj,  69. 


The  two  counties  laid  aside  were  Brevard 
and  Madison.  This  was  done  by  the  Board  of 
State  Oanvassers,  which  consists  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  tbe  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Comptroller.  The  State  Board  has  no  author- 
ity to  throw  out  the  returns  from  any  county 
which  are  regular  and  formal  on  their  face ; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  State 
statute,  and  the  construction  given  to  it  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Drew,  the 
returns  from  these  counties  were  laid  aside  and 
not  included  in  the  number  cast  for  member  of 
Congress.  There  are  only  three  States  whose 
laws  confer  such  power,  viz.,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Florida.  The  returns  were  said  to  be  false, 
in  that  from  one  county  they  contained /«£?«• 
votes  than  were  actually  cast,  and  from  the 
other  morSj  so  that  neither  gave  the  true  vote, 
and  both  were  consequently  rejected.  The  cer- 
tificate of  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  is  as 
follows : 


OerH/icate  <f  tks  Board  qf  StaU  Oamwimen  vf  ITtoridtt. 

a»  to  tkt  returns  qf  eUetUm^  hdd  in  the  eountUt  qf 

Madieon  and  Brevard  on  thef^th  day  qf  Ifo9ember, 

A.  D.  1878. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  caae  of  Drew  ct.  the 
State  CanvasBioff  Board,  in  oonatniing  the  aection 
of  the  atatute  defining  the  powers  and  dutiea  of 
this  Board,  says :  **  The  words  *  true  vote '  indi- 
cate the  votes  actually  caat,  aa  distinguiahed  from 
the  legal  vote.'*  The  Court  again  aaya  that  tbe  dear 
effect  of  the  olauae,  ^*  If  any  auch  returns  ahall  be 
ahown  or  ahall  appear  to  be  so  irregular,  false,  or 
fraudulent,  that  tne  Board  shall  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  true  vote  for  any  such  officer  or  member, 
they  shall  so  certify^  and  shall  not  include  such  re- 
turn in  their  determination  and  daclaration ;  aod  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  preserve  and  file  in  nia  office 
all  auch  returns,  together  with  such  other  documents 
and  papera  aa  may  nave  been  received  by  him  or  by 
aaid  Board  of  Canvaasera,"  is,  **  that  a  return  of  the 
character  named  ahall  not  be  included  in  the  detei^ 
mination  and  declaration  of  the  Board,  and  that  it 
haa  power  to  determine  the  bona  fide  character  of  the 
retuma  dehore  their  face.'*  The  expression  "  h<ma 
fide  character*'  here  used  evidently  refers  to  the 
words  *^  irregular,  false,  or  fraudulent"  uaed  in  the 
atatute.  It  again  aaya,  in  discussing  the  article  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  this  section  is  authoi^ 
ized :  **  This  is  clearly  an  express  authority  for  pro- 
viding that  retuma  of  electiona  must  be  received, 
considered,  and  paaaed  upon  by  such  officers  and 
persons  aa  might  be  designated  by  the  Legislature ; 
and  the  necosaary  conclusion  ia  that  auon  officers 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  inauire  into 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  retuma  sent  to  tnem,  and 
if,  upon  such  inquiry,  they  be  satisfied  that  the  re- 
turn does  not  show  tne  vote  actually  caat  at  the  elec- 
tion^ but  states  a  fUsehood  aa  to  that  fact,  they  may 
lay  It  aside  and  refhae  to  count  the  return  aa  is  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  1872."  The  power  to  la/  a  re- 
turn aside  and  not  include  It  in  tne  determmation 
under  such  circumstances,  involves  the  doty  to  so 
lay  it  aside  under  the  aame  circumstancea.  It  ia  not 
denied  that  the  return  from  Madison  County  doea 
not  include  any  of  the  votea  actually  oast  at  precinct 
Ko.  4  in  this  county ;  and  it  is  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
Board  that  this  retum  does  not,  therefore,  show  the 
entire  or  trae  vote  actually  cast  at  the  election  in  this 
county.  Although  it  b  true  that  the  County  Can- 
vassers did  canvass  all  the  precinct  retuma  which 
had  been  received  at  the  Clerk*a  or  County  Judge's 
office  up  to  the  time  of  making  Uie  canvass,  and  al- 
though there  ia  no  irregularity  in  the  action  of  tht 
County  Board,  yet  this  retum  does  not  state,  in  the 
opinion  of  thia  Board,  the  tmth  aa  to  the  actual  vote 
caat,  but  comes  under  the  oondenmation  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Board,  therefore, 
determined  it  to  be  its  duty  not  to  include  this  re> 
turn  in  its  determination  and  declaration,  and  cer- 
tifies that  such  retum  ia  so  false  that  the  Board  is 
unable  to  determine  from  auch  return  the  trae  vote 
for  any  officer  or  member  caat  in  said  county. 

As  to  the  county  of  Brevard,  it  ia  the  determination 
of  the  Board,  from  the  papers  on  file,  that  the  return 
from  thia  county  ia  false,  in  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  tbe 
vote  for  member  of  Congreas,  in  that  it  repreaenta  a 
larger  number  of  votes  than  were  actually  cast  in 
aaid  county  for  member  of  Congreaa.  AlUiou^b  it 
is  the  determination  of  the  Board  that  tbe  aigna- 
tures  to  this  retum  are  genuine,  and  that  the  re- 
turn is  in  due  form,  this  Board  aeterminea  it  to  be 
its  duty  not  to  Include  this  retum  in  ita  determina- 
tion and  declaration,  and  certifies  that  it  ia  ao  false 
that  the  Board  is  unable  to  determine  from  it  the 
tme  vote  cai»t  in  aaid  county  for  member  of  Con- 
gress. 
Deoember  28, 187B,  at  Tallahassee. 

W.  D.  BLOXHAM,  SecreUry  of  SUte. 
GEORGE  P.  RANEY,  Attomey-General, 
C.  DREW,  Comptroller, 

Board  State  Canvassers. 
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On  this  certificate  of  the  Board  of  State  talning  the  whole  numher  of  votes  given  for  aaoh 
Canvassers,  the  Governor  issued  the  certificate  P®"^**  ^<>'*  e»cb  office,  and  therein  deciding  the  re- 
-v#  «i«^*i^r  —  «.«.».K^«  rv#  no.»^^.<i  4^^^  f  1.^  •^t  as  shown  by  the  returns."  The  judgment  of 
of  electaon  M  meiiiber  of  Congress  from  the  ^^e  Board  may  bJ  invoked  to  Uy  aside  a  county  re- 
Second  District  to  Mr.  Hall.  turn  and  omit  to  Include  it  in  the  sUtement  and  de- 

The  statement  relative  to  the  return  from  termination  of  the  result  of  the  election^  when  it 

precinct  No.  4  in  Madison  County  is  as  follows :  jha^i  «PP«*r  to  them  that  the  return  is  so  "  irreguUr, 

false,  or  fraudulent "  that  It  does  not  show  the  true 

The  ballot-box  oontainmg  the  votes  and  returns  vote,  but  does  represent  votes  not  oast  according  to 

from  precinct  No.  4  was  stolen  on  the  eveninff  of  the  the  nrecinct  returns  made  to  them;  or,  in  other 

election,  and  no  returns  were  received  fh)m  that  pre-  words,  that  the  return  in  the  hands  of  the  State 

oinct.    It  seems  that  the  box  was  locked  and  put  in  Koard  is  not  made  up  in  good  faith  from  such  precinct 

charge  of  Mr.  T.  A.  JoncA.oneof  the  inspectors,  who  returns,  but  is  a  thing  manufactured,  an  attempted 

placed  it  in  his  bug^y,  and  on  his  way  home  stopped  imposition  upon  the  Board,  or  of  such  character  that 

at  Mr.  Hineley»s  store,  at  Moseley  Hall.    He  went  it  represents  falcehood  instead  of  the  truth  as  to  the 

into  the  store  and  was  absent  not  more  than  five  precinctretumsof  votes  actually  cast,  and  is,  for  such 

minutes,  but  when  he  returned  the  box  was  gone.  reasons,  not  a  lawful  return  of  an  election. 

T«  ^.^^..^^n^i^A  o.^  ♦kA  A^^i„^w%  **#  4i^A  R/^A.wi  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  Court  says:  "The 

In  consequence  of  the  decison  of  the  Bowd  ^^^^^ .  ^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  5^'  ^^  ^^^^^^  .„•^^J^^^  ^^^ 

of  Canvassers,  an  application  was  made  by  Mr.  vote  actually  cast,  as  distinct  from  the  legal  vote." 

Kisbee  for   a  mandamus  seeking   to  control  The  Court  was  considering  whether  the  power  of  the 

the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  in  the  matter  Board  to  dissect  returns  and  reject  such  votes  as  may 

of  their  canvass  of  votes  cast  at  an  election  ^;!f^?".^,^*'^" J  *??»*''•!, *^®i!5*i*^*t^ 

#^-  i?A.>^oA»f<.^:»^  ^4  ♦K^  a^r^^A  Tki^^^i-  ;»  of  the  statute,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  had  no 

for  Representative  of  the  Second  Distnct  in  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^,  ^h^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Congress.    Toe  alternative  wnt  alleged  that,  in  given  was  confined  to  a  determination  as  to  the  char- 

the  canvass  of  votes  cast  in  the  county  of  Mad-  acter  of  the  return,  whether  it  was  regular,  genuine, 

ison,  one  of  the  counties  composing  the  Con-  fto»a /rf^  a  true  or  false  compilation  of  precinct  re- 

gressional  District  for  Representative  in  Con-  ^^»-  -it"  ^""^  was  deemed  incident  to  the  charj 

**         "u     o A  "    D  *^*  ^•^F'^"*"'*^''  '"  V^"  acter  of  the  office  of  the  canvassers  as  created  and 

gress,  the  State  Board  ?™^^*^  "^^,  '*HS^  ^  defined  by  law,  for  theprotection  of  the  Board  and 

count  the  votes  returned  by  the  Board  of  Coun-  the  people  fh>m  the  effoct  of  unlawftil  attempts  to 

ty  Canvassers  for  that  county.    It  admitted  the  palm  off  upon  them  forged  and  "  doctored  "  papers 

fact  also  that  said  return  of  the  County  Board  or  wholesale  falsehoods.    To  mainuin  under  our 

did  not  embrace  the  vo^  jetoaUr  o«t  at  die-  '::^^f:,^^rr^^lZ''^^S*J,  l^^i'^X^^ 

tnct  No.  4  in  said  county,  the  relator  alleging  ]y.  erroneous. 

upon  information  and  belief  that  at  sud  district  is  this  the  character  of  the  return  ft-om  Madison  t 

186  votes  were  cast  for  him,  and  129  votes  Does  the  return  made  by  the  county  canvassers  of 

were  oast  for  Noble  A.  Hull,  who  was,  with  *hat  county  bear  any  of  the  ohimicteristics  that 

iv:»«.«i#  «  ^»^AXA^4^^  *^m  — :^  .ww..:*^^..      *ru^  •*  place  it  among  returns  that  the  State  Board  may 

himself,  a  candidate  for  said  podtion.    The  re-  Jj^cludef   Does  it  include  any  votes  but  those  ai 

lator  averred  also  that  tne  return  from  the  tually  cast  according  to  the  precinct  returns  ?   Is  it 

county  of  Madison  embraced  all  the  votes  cast  false  as  to  those  returns? 

for  said  office  in  the  county  as  shown  by  the  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  county  canvassers  of 
returns  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  County  Madison  County  have  vioUted  the  letter  or  the 
iLXri^^^Arnl^i.  ^r.A  fK«rr^»^i«-r  A.^  ♦1.1  *P»"t  of  the  law,  nor  that  the  return  made  by  them 
Judge  and  Clerk,  and  that  no  return  from  the  j^*.  irrcguUr,  false,  or  fhiudulent,"  within  the  mean- 
Fourth  Distnct  was  before  them.    The  demur-  ing  of  tlie  statute. 

rer  of  the  Boai^  admitted  these  facts.    The  ^he  Court  then  proceeds  to  consider  in  do- 

question  mvolved,therefor<sw^  tail  the  action  of  the  county  canvassers,  and 

the  law  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  should  ^^^  a  ^^e  county  canviisers  of  Madison 

count  a  county  return  whwh,  %t  tt  admitted,  q^^^^.    ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  honestly  complied  with 

doe$  not  embrace  the  actual  voU  eait  at  the  elec-  ^^^  j^^     jj^     <4nvas8ed  and  certified  all  the 

twn  m  the  county  by  815  votes,  an  entire  pre-  ^^^  returned  to  the  Judge  and  Clerk  in  due 

cinct  m  a  county ;  it  being  likewise  admitted  ^^^  ^^  ,^^  „    ^^  Court  further  says  : 

that  it  does  embrace  all  the  votes  of  precincts  ,,               , .    *v               *  *u  *  t#  ^iT  ^  -i.^..ij 

or  dirtricto  which  were  returned  to  tEe  Clerk  JlJ'rg°r'rn^^•W°numliJ  ?fTr^ci' 

ana  County  Judge.    Ihe  majority  of  the  8u-  j^a  it  B»,6uld  happen  that  the  returns  of  one  poll 

Ereme  Court  concurred  in  an  opinion  delivered  only  should  reach  the  county  canvassers,  and  this 

y  Chief-Justice  Randall  against  the  Board,  return  only  canvassed  and  returned  to  the  State 

Justice  Westcott  dissented,  and  deUvered  an  Board,  it  would  be  absurd  to  tr«at  this  single  p^U  as 

vu<>wi^^    fT^3vvA/i,«  ^nocui^,  ouu  ucuTvivu  ou  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  the  county.    This  state  of  things 

adverse  opinion.    The  Court  says :  ^^^  ^^^  ^  appear,  the  State  Board  might  weil 

We  do  not  find  anywhere  in  the  opinion  or  judg-  consider  that  there  had  been  improper  conduct  on 

ment  of  this  Court,  In  the  case  of  Drew,  relator,  the  part  of  the  precinct  inspectors  or  messeugers,  fcs 

against  the  State  Canvassers  (16  Fla.,  17),  or  in  anv  they  would  know  that  the  entire  vote  of  the  couni^ 

otheroase  decided  by  this  Court,any  expression  which  haa  not  been  delivered  to  the  County  Board.    We 

will  warrant  the  exclusion  by  the  State  Board  of  a  will  not  here  instruct  them  as  to  their  duty  in  such 

return  which  is  regular,  genuine,  and  honajide^  mere-  an  extreme  case.    We  submit,  however,  that  because 

ly  because  the  Board  are  informed  and  satisfied  that  one  or  more  precincts  may  be  dlsfhiochised  tem- 

votes  oast  at  a  precinct  (of  which  no  return  was  made  porarily  by  rasoalitv  or  accident,  it  does  not  follow 

to  the  County  Board)  were  not  included  in  the  re-  that  the  residue  of  the  voters  oi  the  countyshould 

turn  made  by  county  canvassers  to  the  State  Board,  be  legally  treated  in  the  same  manner.    Whether 

The  power  of  this  Board  *'  is  limited  *'  (as  is  ex-  the  returns  not  made  would  produce  a  different  re- 

preasly  stated  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  that  suit  of  the  election,  could  soarcel^r  be  determined 

case),  '•*  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  which  by  a  canvassing  board,  and  parties  interested  would 

gives  them  being,  to  the  signing  of  a  cortiflcate  con-  doubtless  Hcek  a  remedy.                       ^ 
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Suppose  that  at  the  close  of  the  election  at  anj  or  bj  aaid  Board  of  Canyaisers.  The  said  Board 
polling-place  it  should  be  ascertained  that  there  shall  make  and  sign  a  certificate  oontaininff  In  words 
were  one  or  more  ballots  found  io  the  box  than  there  and  figures  written  at  full  length  the  whole  number 
were  names  on  the  poll  lists,  and  the  inspectors,  of  votes  given  for  each  office,  the  number  of  votes 
under  the  law,  draw  out  and  aestrov  a  number  or  given  for  each  person  for  each  office  and  for  member 
ballots  equal  to  the  excess,  so  that  tne  list  and  the  of  the  Legislature,  and  tlierein  declare  the  result." 
ballots  agree  in  number,  and  a  return  is  made  of  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that,  under  the 
the  result  excluding  the  votes  so  drawn  out  and  de-  statute,  the  basis  of  the  determination  and  dedans 
strojed ;  yet  it  may  be  pVoved  that  these  ballots  tion  by  the  Board  as  to  who  shall  have  been  elected 
were  "  actually  oast."  On  this  showing,  would  the  to  any  office  must  be  the  returns,  and  that  their  ao- 
returns  five  the  vote  ** actually  cast"?  I  think  it  tion  must  oorrespond  to  what  is  shown  by  the 
would,  though  it  did  not  show  the  entire  vote  cast,  returns.  'When,  nowever,  such  returns  shall  be 
The  votes  returned  were  votes  actually  cast,  and  the  sliown  or  shall  appear  to  be  so  irregular,  false,  or 
return  does  not  state  a  falsehood,  is  not  irregular  fraudulent  that  the  Board  shall  be  unable  to  deter- 
nor  a  firaud,  because  it  is  a  lawful  return.  Yet  this  mine  the  true  vote  for  any  such  officer  or  member, 
return  is  precisely  as  false  as  the  return  from  Madi-  they  shall  so  certify,  and  shall  not  include  such  re- 
son  County,  and,  with  the  same  propriety,  should  be  turn  in  their  determination.  If  this  clause  be  a 
rejected.  IsTeither  should  be  rcgected,  because  both  grant  of  power  in  oonformity  to  organic  law,  then  in 
are  true  and  according  to  law.  the  event  it  is  shown  or  appears  that  a  county  return 

Under  the  law  and  the  rules  heretofore  announced  is  irregular  or  false  or  fVaudulent,  within  the  mean- 
by  this  Court  upon  the  subject,  the  State  Board  can  ing  of  this  section,  there  certainly  can  be  no  doubt 
only  investigate  the  good  faith  and  regularity  of  the  that  the  State  Board  must  not  count  such  return, 
action  of  the  County  Board  and  their  certificate,  Apain,  as  the  ststute  provides  that  **  the  Secretarv 
when  these  are  challenged,  for  their  own  protection  of  State  shall  preserve  and  file  in  his  office  all  such 
and  that  of  the  public,  and  the  due  exercise  of  this  rdums^  iogttfier  vUh  tuck  other  docvmmU  andpmert 
power  is  the  ozgy  protection  against  imposition.  as  may  have  bsen  reoeiffed  by  Mm  or  by  taid  Board  qf 

The  omission  of  the  inspectors  of  a  precinct  or  CanvaaHr$^^^  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  papers  and 

polUng-plsce  to  make  a  return  to  the  County  Board  documents  which  may  be  considered  by  the  Board 

may  occasion  inconvenience  to  parties  interested  in  in  making  their  determination  are  not  the  retvrmt 

the  vote  in  a  contest  before  a  tribunal  competent  to  alons  (which  under  the  law  are  required  to  be  sent 

hear  and  decide  the  right  to  an  office,  but  it  is  as>  by  the  county  canvassers  to  the  Governor  and  Seere- 

suredly  not  the  basis  of  the  imputation  of  fraud  or  tarv  of  State),  but,  in  addition  to  the  returns,  are 

falsehood  against  the  county  returns  or  the  County  itich  other  papere  at  mav  hate  been  received  by  the  Sec- 

Board.  retary  of  J^ate  and  t\e  Board,    Unless  it  can  be 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  de-  maintained  that  returns  are  not  only  retuma,  but 

oision  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of  Drew,  relator,  returns  and  papers  and  documents o^A4^fAaiire<«rM, 

against  the  State  Board,  the  election  return  from  and  I  presume  no  sane  man  would  endeavor  to  es» 

Madison  County  does  not  oome  "  under  the  condem-  tablish  such  a  proposition,  then,  under  this  statute, 

nation  **  of  that  decision.  the  Board,  in  determining  this  false,  irregular,  or 

fraudulent  character  of  returns,  may  look  beyond 

Justice  Wescott,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  the  faoe  of  such  returns,  and  examine  and  receive 

gl^yg .  papers  and  documenta  other  than  returns.    Again, 

^    *  under  the  law,  the  county  returns  are  sent  alone  to 

The  first  question  which  arises  here  in  connection  the  Governor  and  Secretanr  of  State.    They  are  not 

with  the  general  question  as  stated  is,  Did  the  State  sent  directly  to  the  Board,  and  yet  the  Board  era 

Board  have  the  right  to  ascertain  this  fact  as  to  the  authorized  to  receive  papers  themselves,  for  the  lew 

actual  Dote  catt  at  the  election,  outside  of  whst  ap-  direota  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  such  papers 

peared  on  the  face  of  this  return  t    The  alternative  when  received. 

writ  to  which  this  demurrer  is  interposed  alleges  as  Again,  the  law^  defloing  the  dutiea  of  the  county 

facta  that  the  return  fh)m  Madison  County  omits  canvassers,  provides  that  the  canvass  they  are  to 

this  precinct,  is  regular  upon  its  face,  and  is  the  bona  make  **  shall  be  made  toleiy  and  entirely  from  the 

ilde  act  of  the  County  Board.    If  the  State  Board  is  returns  of  the  precinct  inspectors  in  each  election 

limited  in  its  inquiries  to  the  face  of  such  return,  district,  filed  by  them  with  the  County  Judge  and 

then  the  fact  of  omission  of  this  precinct  not  thus  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  respectively,  and  t»  mo 

appearing  in  this  case,  and  the  Board  having  no  catt  shall  the  Board  of  County  Canvassers  change  or 

power  to  go  beyond  its  faoe  to  make  such  inquiry,  vary  in  any  manner  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the 

the  necessary  legal  result  would  be  that  the  act  of  candidates  respectively  at  any  of  the  pollihg^places 

the  Board  was  unauthorised   by  law ;   that  they  or  precincta  in  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  returns 

should  have  counted  the  return  as  it  appeared,  and  of  the  inspeotors  of  such  polling-places  or  precincts, 

the  result  would  be  that  the  peremptory  writ  should  They  shall  compile  the  result  of  the  election  as  shown 

be  granted.    Such  was  the  view  of  relator's  counsel  by  said  inspectors'  returns,  and  shall  Uien  make  and 

in  the  case  of  Drew  vs.  Board  of  State  Canvassers  sign  duplicate  certificates,  containing,  in  words  and 

(16  Fla.,  92,  84,  85),  if  I  understand  the  pleadings  figures  written  at  f\ill  length,  the  whole  number  of 

and  briefs  therein.    In  my  iudgment,  this  question  votes  given  for  each  office,  the  names  of  thepersons 

was  there  directly  presented  for  oonsideration,  and  for  whom  sueh  votes  were  given  for  such  office,  and 

was  determined.  ...  the  number  of  votes  given  to  each  person  for  such 

The  statute  oontrolling  the  State  Canvassing  office."  The  law  then  provides  that  one  of  such  cer- 
Board,  after  providing  for  its  organizntion,  directs  tificates  shall  be  sent  to  the  Qovemor  and  one  to  the 
that  it  shall  "proceed  to  canvass  the  returns  of  said  Secretarv  of  State.  This  Court,  in  the  State  vt,  the 
election,  and  determine  and  declare  who  shell  have  Board  of  Canvassers  of  Alachua  Conntv  (17  Fla.),  de- 
been  elected  to  any  such  office,  or  as  such  member,  termined  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  unaer  this  ststute 
as  shown  by  such  returns.  If  anv  such  returns  the  duties  of  the  County  Board  were  aolely  minis- 
shall  be  shown  or  shall  appear  to  be  so  irregular,  terial,  and  that,  in  making  up  their  canvass,  they 
false,  or  fraudulent  that  the  Board  shall  be  unable  to  were  to  compute  the  inspectors'  returns  and  nothing 
determine  the  true  vote  for  any  such  officer  or  mem«  else.  In  view  of  the  very  exact,  precise,  and  re- 
ber,  they  shall  so  certifjr,  and  shall  not  include  such  strictive  language  of  this  statute,  and  the  opinion  of 
return  in  their  determination  and  declaration ;  and  this  Court  interpreting  it  in  the  case  referred  to,  it  is 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  shall  preserve  and  file  in  his  clear  that  the  law  prohibits  the  County  Board  from 
office  all  such  returns,  together  with  such  other  docu'  placing  upon  the  face  of  its  rUvrn  to  the  Governor 
ments  and  p^^rs  as  may  have  been  received  by  him  and  Secretary  of  State  anything  except  what  is  ahown 
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"  solely  and  entirelj  **  fit>m  the  returns  of  the  pr»-  the  statute  is  elesrlj  wrong.  It  is  useless,  in  this 
oinot  insp^xstors  in  eseh  election  district,  and  ^'  in  no  connection,  for  those  who  advocate  this  role  to  cite 
case*'  shall  thej  change  or  yarr  **  in  any  manner''  decisions  of  other  Sute  courts,  to  the  effect  that  an* 
the  nnmber  of  rotes  oast,  as  shown  b^  the  returns  der  tktir  d<UmU$  a  State  Board  is  restricted  in  its 
of  the  inspectors  of  such  precinct.  If  it  is  a  return  inquiries  to  the  genuineness  of  the  return  btrfore 
from  a  precinct,  made  bv  the  inspectors  of  such  them.  Tbe  statutes  they  are  construing  are  essen- 
precinct,  then,  no  matter  now  false  or  fraudulent  it  tially  different  from  ours.  They  authoriie  no  in- 
may  be  as  to  the  vote  oast,  and  independent  of  tlie  quirv  as  to  the  falsity  or  truth  of  a  return  when  it 
question  whether  it  contained  more  or  less  than  the  speaks  as  to  the  votes  cast.  Our  statute  does  au- 
votes  cast,  it  must  be  canvassed  and  counted  by  the  tnorise  this  specific  inouiry,  and  to  adopt  tbe  deci- 
County  Board.  Nut  only  is  this  true,  but  in  addi-  sions  referred  to  woula  be  a  usurpation  of  legisla- 
tion to  all  this  there  may  be  a  consideration  for  the  tive  functions  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  for  the  act 
act,  and  yet  the  return  must  be  counted.  Thb  is  would  be  simply  the  repeal  of  a  statute  under  forms 
the  effect  of  the  decision  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of  of  judicial  proceedings. 

t  le  State  ex  rd.  H.  Bisbee,  Jr.,  tt.  the  Board  of  Coun-  This  view,  that  the  State  Board  could  determine 
tv  Canvassers  of  Alachui|  County,  lately  decided  by  the  falsity  to  a  return  hj  inquiry  al^uHtU  its  face,  is 
this  Court.  This  b«iing  so,  then,  if  the  County  Board  sustained  by  what  is  said  in  the  oaaa  of  Drew  ««. 
strictly  perform.^  its  duty,  and  restricts  itself  to  pla-  State  Canvassing  Board  (16  Fla.,  i5).  This  Court 
cing  upon  the  facj  of  a  return  that  only  which  the  there  said  :  *^The  clear  effect  of  this  clause"  (mean- 
law  authoriz9<  it  to  pUce  there,  a  return  made  to  the  ing  the  clause  regulating  the  canvass  of  returns  by 
Secretary  of  State  can  never,  and  should  never,  show  the  State  Board)  "  is  that  a  return  of  the  character 
upon  its  face  either  falsehood  or  fraud ;  for  to  olace  named  **  (meaning  thereby  the  irregular,  false,  or 
anvthing  of  that  character  upon  its  fac3  woula  not  fraudulent  character  mentioned  in  the  statute) 
only  be  an  irregularitv,  but  a  clear,  plain  violation  "  shall  not  be  included  in  the  determination  ana 
of  the  law,  which  defines  their  dutio  in  this  very  declaration  of  the  Board,  and  that  it  has  power  to 
particular  ;  and  the  act  of  the  Le  rislature,  which  determine  the  bona  JUU  character  of  the  returns  d4- 
makes  it  the  durv  of  the  State  Board  to  have  for  the  kor$  tlieir  face.*'  The  Court  in  that  case  also  said, 
bjisis  of  its  certinoate  returns  not  shown  or  not  a  -  when  interpreting  sfction  6  of  Article  XIV.  of  the 
pearing  to  be  false  or  frau Julent,  becomes  nothing,  Constitution,  that  **  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that 
a  mere  vox  etpreUrea  nihil,  in  all  oases  where  anotlicr  said  officers  may  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 
board  of  canvassers  have  complied  with  the  law  de>  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  returns  sent 
fining  their  duties;  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  to  them  ;  and  if  upon  such  inquiry  they  be  satisfied 
returns,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  vote  that  the  return  does  not  show  the  vote  aetwUly  ead 
actually  cast  at  the  election,  may  be  shown  otherwise  at  tkt  dedion,  but  that  it  states  a  falsehood  at  to 
than  by  their  fac3  to  b3  both  a  falsehood  and  a  fraud,  that  fad,  they  may  lay  it  aside  and  refuse  to  count 
Besides,  any  writing  made  uDon  the  face  of  a  return  the  return,  as  is  provided  in  the  act  of  1879.** 
by  the  County  Board,  outsiae  and  in  violation  of  This  question  ss  to  inquiry  beyond  the  face  of  the 
their  power  and  duty  under  the  law,  is  entitled  to  no  returns  was  involved  in  tne  determination  of  the  de- 
more  consideration  than  such  an  act  done  by  an  in-  murrer  of  the  relator  to  the  answer  of  the  respon- 
dividual.  Baing  be;^ond  official  authority,  it  can  not  dents  in  that  oa<e.  This  answer  alleged  as  to  the 
be  treated  as  an  official  action.  The  adoption  of  this  return  fh)m  one  of  the  counties  thst  it  did  not  **  in- 
view  brings  us  necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dude  the  vote  cast  in  said  county  as  it  appeared  on 
Legislature  authorizes  the  State  Board  to  act  alone  the  face  of  the  return,  upon  the  ground  that  it  ap- 
upon  returns  not  shown  to  be  false,  and,  at  the  same  pMred  in  ^tidenee  that  there  was  such  irre^larity 
time,  limits  them  in  their  investigation  of  the  fact  and  f^ud  in  the  conduct  of  the  election  m  said 
of  falsehood  to  an  official  paper,  which,  if  legal  and  county  in  receiving  votes  of  persons  not  registered, 
in  proper  form,  can  never  establish  the  fact  of  false-  and  tnere  being  no  registration  list  furnished  in- 
hood.  The  stirniflcation  of  the  words  *"*"  shown  or  specters  and  no  designation  of  voting^plaoes,  and  no 
shall  appear,*'  in  this  section,  is  to  be  determined,  notice  of  election,  that  said  Board  could  not  ascer* 
as  in  every  other  case  of  like  investigation,  by  the  tain  the  true  vote**  (16  Fla.,  81).  Allegations  as 
niture  of  the  thin^  which  is  to  be  shown  or  to  ap-  to  the  reception  of  evidence  offered  by  both  sides, 

f>ear.  That  which  is  to  be  shown  here  is  the  irregu-  and  inc^uiry  beyond  the  face  of  the  return,  are  also 
arity,  the  falsehood,  or  fraudulent  character  of  a  re-  found  in  other  portions  of  the  answer  to  which  this 
turn,  purporting  upon  its  face  to  contain  the  votis  demurrer  was  interposed  (16  Fla.,  87).  The  alter- 
east  at  a  general  election  held  in  a  oounty ;  and  as  native  writ  of  the  relator  himself  stated  that  the 
a  county* return  may  be  legal  and  formal  and  regular  Board  had  received  **  «e  varU  affidavits  to  impeach 
in  its  character,  and  yet  false  as  to  the  votes  cost  or  the  returns.'*  that  they  nad  **  exceeded  their  pow- 
given  in  a  county  (the  matter  of  inquiry),  the  nature  era,*' and  tnat  *Uhey  should  have  confined  thisir 
of  the  thing  to  be  snown  or  to  appear  necessarily  ex-  canvass  of  said  returns  to  what  was  shown  or  ap- 
cludss  and  prevents  such  interpretation  or  construe-  peared  on  the  face  of  said  returns  **  (16  Fls.,  22). 


this  statute  is  entirely  in  conflict  with  this  view.    It  the  consideration  of  the  Court ;  and^  an  announoe- 

is  a  fundamental  and  elementary  rule  of  construction,  ment  by  the  Court  that  it  did  not  think  the  plesd- 

prevailing  in  all  courts  in  England  and  America,  that  ings  involved  the  point  could  have  been  well  met  by 

when  this  is  the  case  the  duty  of  a  court  is  to  declare  an  intellitrent  bar  with  a  smile,  indicative  of  sn  emo- 

the  plain  intent,  the  clear  meaning  of  the  statute,  tion  much  less  complimentary  in  its  character  than 

unless  it  is  shown  that  tbe  literal  and  simple  con-  an  expression  of  surprise. 

struotion  of  the  language  employed  is  clearly  not  Mv  conclusion,  therefore,  as  to  this  point,  is  that 

within  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  ^tate  Board  was  not  obliged  to  accept  the  face  of 

aomething  else  was.  the  return,  and  that  the  matter  of  its  falsity  could  be 

Here,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  the  view  that  the  ascertained  d4hor9  its  face ;  that  such  is  the  plain 

State  Board  is  restricted  to  the  county  return  in  de-  meaning  of  the  statute  as  well  as  of  the  decision  in 

t3rmining  its  falsehood  is  directly  opposed  to  the  the  case  reported  in  16  Fin. 

intention  of  the  Legislature,  because  the  fsct  of  Having  tnus  shown  that  the  Stste  Board  haa  the 

falsehoood   can  not  legally  and  properly   appear  authority  to  look  beyond  the  face  of  the  return  to 

therefrom  in  any  case,  and  the  Legislature  contem-  ascertain  whether  it  states  the  truth,  and  the  alter- 

plated  thst  it  might  be  shown  or  appear,  if  it  ex-  native  writ  in  this  case  setting  up  and  admitting  the 

isted.    To  my  mind,  therefore,  this  construction  of  fact  as  known  and  aaoertained  by  the  Board  that 
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the  entire  vote  of  one  preoinot  in  the  county  (816  in  FRANOE,   a  repnblio  of  Earope.     Presi- 

number)  was  not  counted,  the  onlir  remaining  quw-  ^ent  at  the  close  of  1878,  Marshal  Marie  Edme 

!irri?e?i.>rt'hi;,l>^^^  Patnce  Mannce  de  MacMahon,  Duke  of  Ma- 

ing  of  the  statute!    If  it  was,  then  the  Bute  Board  genta,  elected  May  24,   1873.     Cbief  of  the 

properlv  laid  it  aside  and  did  not  count  it.    If  it  was  Cabioet,   Colonel  Robert;    Secretary   of   the 

not  a  false  return  (there  heing  no  question  as  to  reg-  President,  Visconnt  d'Harcourt.     The  French 

ularity  or  fraud),  then  they  should  have  counted  it.  Cabinet  was  at  the  close  of  1878  composed 

The  Justice  then  examines  the  decision  of  as  follows:  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Minister  of 

the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  State  esrr«2.  Drew,  Justice,  and  President  of  the  Coancil,  Jules 

and  says:  Dufaure,  Senator;   Minister  of  the  Interior, 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  certainly  can  not  be  doubted  E.  de  Marc^re,  Deputy ;  Minister  of  Foreign 

that  this  Court  determined,  in  the  case  of  the  State  Affairs,  W.  H.  WaddiHgton,  Senator;  Minister 

^rel.  Drow,thatthefalseortruecWteref  a  re-  ^f  the  Navy  and  the  Colonies,  Vice-Admiral 

turn  was  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  "<A<  T>.x*Kr.««    Ql.,^^4^r.^.    ui^i^*^^   «V  Tr;«««-^  t 

vOs  actually  catty    I  do  not  mean  by  thU  that  any  Pothuan,  Senator;    Mmister   of  Fman^  L. 

part  of  the  answer  of  the  respondents,  or  the  alter-  Bay,  Senator ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Borel ; 

native  writ  issued,  set  up  in  terms  a  failure  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Worship,  and 

Board  to  count  any  return  because  it  was  false  as  to  Fine  Arts,  Bardour,  Deputy;  Minister  of  Pub- 

dents  were  conflned-set  up  any  such  feet.    What  I  ^^  Agnculture  and  of  Commerce;  Teissereno 

mean  is  that  the  pleadings,  the  points  presented  in  de  Bort,  Senator. 

aigument,  indeed  everything  in  the  case,  required  The  President  of  this  Republic  is  elected,  by 
at  our  hands  a  decision  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  ^  majority  of  votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
words  "true  vote" ;  and  as  }t can  not  be  denied  that  i.__.  _>  rk/>^r.*;«o  ^^u^a  :«  n^^^.^^or,  ^»  xr»4-:^««i 
the  word  **  fake "  is  used  in  connection  with  the  ^^  ^^  Deputies,  united  in  Congress  or  National 
words  "  true  vote,"  and  is  to  be  interpreted  in  ref-  Assembly. 

erence  thereto,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  if  the  On  January  80,  1879,  President  MacMahon 

words  "  true  vote "  moan  "  the  vote  actually  cast,"  resigned.     On  the  same  day  the  Senate  and 

that  the  false  or  true  character  of  a  return  must  be  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  in  Congress,  and 

determined  with  reference  to  the  vote  actually  cast.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ggg^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  cisCelect- 

Therefore,  thinking  that  the  Court,  in  com-  M.  Gr6vy  President  of  the  Republic.    (See 

manding  the  State  Board  to  count  the  returns  Gb6vt.) 

from  Madison  County,  directed  them  to  state  The  legislative  body  consists  pf  a  Senate  and 

a  falsehood  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.      The  Senate  consists 

he  can  not  assent  to  such  action.  of  75  life-members,  elected  by  the  late  National 

An  application  was  also  made  to  the  Supreme  Assembly  (see  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1875 

Court  soon  after  the  election  for  a  mandamus  for  a  complete  list  and  the  biographies  of  the 

to  the  canvassers  of  Alachua  County  who  had  life-senators),  and  225  elected  for  three,  six,  and 

omitted  to  count  the  returns  of  certain  pre-  nine  years  respectively,  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 

oincts  on  the  ground  of  irregularities.     In  this  people.  The  President  of  the  Senate  in  1878  was 

case  their  opinions  were  overruled,  and  the  the  Duke  d'Audiffret-Pasquier.    The  Chamber 

mandamus  was  granted.  of  Deputies  consists  of  582  members.     The 

In  the  case  of  Brevard  County,  charges  of  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1878 

fraud  were  made  against  the  Clerk,  J.  M.  Lee,  was  Francois  Paul  Jules  6r6vy. 

the  Sheriff,  A.  J.  Wright,  and  the  Justice  of  the  The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  latest 

Peace,  W.  B.  Johns,  who  constituted  the  Can-  official  calculations,  was  204,0^2  square  mileSb 

vassing  Board  of  that  county.    An  indictment  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 

was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of  1872,  was  86,102,921. 

the  United  States  Court  on  December  20th,  and  The  table  on  page  839  exhibits  the  area  of 

they,  being  unable  to  furnish  $8,000  bail  each,  each  department,  its  population  according  to 

were  committed  to  await  trial.    It  was  thought  the  census  of  1876,  and  the    movement   of 

that,  unless  they  committed  gross  perjury  in  population  during  the  year  1875. 

the  affidavit  laid  before  the  State  board,  no-  The  census  of  1876  gives  idso  the  following 

thing  would  result  from  the  indictment  on  a  fair  figures :  There  were  862  arrondissements,  2,868 

trial — as  they  are  supposed  to  swear  that  the  cantons,  and  36,050  communes.    The  cantons 

return  sent  forward  by  them  was  made  from  a  have  decreased  two,  owing  to  the  regulation  of 

canvass  of  the  precinct  returns,  and  therefore  the  frontier  witii  Germany.    The  total  popu- 

they  could  not  be  convicted  of  making  "  a  false  lation  has  increased  802,867,  or  2*17  per  cent, 

certificate."  since  1872.    According  to  sex,  the  population 

The  result  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  was  divided  as  follows :  males  marneo  7,687,- 

Legislature  (to  meet  Jan.  7, 1879)  was  as  follows:  259,  widowers  980,619,  single  9,805,761;  fe- 

; — - — —  males  married   7,567,080,  widows  2,020,688, 

!^  ^IT^  Jointb^  gj^^j^  8,944,886.   The  increase  has  been  great- 
Democrats 25    ;     46          n  est  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Nord,  Loire, 

BCT)ubBcMi8. 7         83          85  Meurthe-ct-Moselle,  Gironde,   Finistdre,  and 

v^SS^. ?.;.':;:::;.;:;:;:::;       ;;         \           l  Mame;  a  decrease  showed  Itself  in  20  depart. 

ments,  principally  in  the  Lower  Alps,  Calvadoi^ 

"^"^ w    I    76    I    108  E^^  Q^^  Lo^  Manolie,  Ome,  and  Vaucluee. 
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The  moyement  of  population  from  1866  to 
1875  was  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

Bkths. 

Do«tlu. 

1800... 

1,006,258 

884,578 

1807... 

1,007,515 

886,887 

1808... 

984,140 

922,083 

1869... 

948,5:20 

804,820 

1870... 

944,115 

1,040,909 

1871... 

820,121 

1,271,010 

1872... 

966,000 

798,004 

1878... 

946,864 

844,588 

1874... 

954,652 

781,709 

1875... 

960,975 

845,002 

Sorpliaof 
Urtka  (a)  or 


B. 
B. 
R 
B. 
D. 
D. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


121,086 
120,628 
62,102 
84,206 
108,894 
444,815 
172,980 
101,770 
172,948 
105,918 


of  !n- 
(L)or 
dMOWM  (D.)  of 
popalitloiii 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


0^ 
0-81 
010 
021 


D.0-28 


D. 

L 
I. 
I. 
I. 


1-23 
0-48 
0-28 
0-48 
0^8 


The  number  of  still-bom  children  from  1870 
to  1875  was  as  follows : 

1870 45,109 

1871 40,816 

1872 48,907 

1878 44,4S7 

1674 44,018 

1876 48,884 

Of  the  950,975  children  bom  in  1875  about 
66,000  were  illegitimate.  The  relation  of 
births  to  the  tot^  population  from  1869  to 
1875  was  as  follows : 


TSABS. 

Total  popnlMloB. 

BIrthi. 

Birth*  far  100 
inhabitaaU. 

1809. 

80,856,178 
80,985,212 
80,544,007 
80,102,921 
80,200,928 
80,888.481 
80,542,910 

948,520 
948,516 
820,121 
900,000 
940,804 
954,052 
950,976 

a-67 

1870. 

8-65 

1871 

2-20 

1872 

2  07 

1878 

2-01 

1874. 

202 

1875. 

8-60 

The  relation  of  deaths  to  the  total  popula- 
tion from  1869  to  1875  was  as  follows: 


TEARS. 

Total  popaUtkML 

DMthi. 

Nomborof 

dMthstolOO 

inhabltanta 

1809 

80,85^176 
80,985,212 
80,544,007 
86,102,921 
80,260.928 
86388,481 
80,542,910 

804,820 
1,040,909 
1,271,010 
798,004 
844,588 
781,700 
84^002 

2-84 

1870 

2*88 

1871 

8-48 

1872 

2*19 

1878 

2-88 

1874. 

2-15 

1876. 

8-81 

The  relation  of  marriages  to  the  total  popu- 
lation from  1869  to  1875  was  as  follows: 


TEAES. 

Total  popnlAtloii. 

ICnrtageL 

Nnmbor  of 

DMurUgeato 

100  Inbkbl- 

tanta. 

1889 

80,855.178 
86,985,212 
86,544.067 
86,102.921 
86,260,928 
80,888,481 
86,512,910 

808,482 
228,71)5 
262,476 
852.754 
821,288 
808,118 
800,427 

0-82 

1870... 

0-60 

1871 

0.72 

Ift72. 

0-93 

1878 

0-89 

1874 

0-83 

1875 

0.82 

The  budget  for  1879,  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly,  comprised  the  following  sources 
of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditures  (in 
francs) : 

REVENUE. 

Dlracttuces 417,799,800 

Stamps  and  registration. 688,010,000 

Produce  of  foresU 88.072,600 

Duties 28a,020,«00 

Indirect  taxes 1,060,028,000 

Produce  of  posts. 118,870,000 

Surplus  of  indirect  receipts  from  the  General 

Exposition 10,000,000 

Misoellaneoas  receipts 112,898,650 

Extraordinary  receipts 128,918,&64 

Total 2,798,177,804 

EXPEXNOrrURES. 

Ministry  of  Justice. 84,416,740 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflhirs. 12,719,800 

Mlnistzy  of  the  Interior 68,726,986 

Mlnistiy  of  Finance l,600,19t,8«9 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 114,864,289 

Ministiy  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 42,666,080 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 284,081,686 

Ministry  of  War 688,820,499 

Ministiy  of  the  Navy (  loaaM^t 

Administration  of  colonies. f  iw»»»w.«'» 

General  dTil  goremment  of  Algiers 26,717,606 

Total 2,781,086^096 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  according 
to  the  budget  of  1877,  was  as  follows: 

ConsoUdated  debt 747,228,484 

Capital  that  may  be  caUed  in 810,080.167 

Dctte  vlagdre. 124,986,881 

Total 1,168,280,028 

On  January  1,  1878,  the  new  army  law  of 
August  16,  1872,  went  into  operation.  Its 
first  article  enacts  universal  liability  to  milita- 
ry service.  Every  Frenchman  capable  of  bear- 
lug  arms  must  serve  for  twenty  years,  namely, 
four  years  in  the  standing  army,  five  years  in 
the  reserve  of  the  standing  army,  five  years 
in  the  territorial  army  (Landwehr),  and  six 
years  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army 
(Landsturm). 

By  a  law  of  July  24,  1878,  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army,  France  is  divided  into  18 
districts,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  army 
corps.  One  army  corps  is  also  organized  in 
Algeria.  Each  of  the  18  army  corps  consists 
of  2  divisions  of  infantry,  1  brigade  of  cav- 
alry, 1  brigade  of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  en- 
gineers, 1  squadron  of  the  train,  a  general 
staff,  and  the  subordinate  staffs.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  will  be  as 
follows : 


The  number  of  voters  who  in  1876  were  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  general  and  municipal 
elections  was  as  follows:  general  election, 
9,948,070 ;  municipal  election,  9,691,442. 


DIVISION  OF  ABMT. 

In&ntry  (160  reg.ments,  606  battalions,  \ 

2,446  companies) ) 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Train 

Staff 

Gendarmes 

Total 


Mok 


281,001 

08,017 

00.881 

10,900 

9,892 

88,782 
27,014 


602,097 


2,049 

69,028 

82,690 

788 

7,080 

4,4» 

18,007 


120,891 


In  time  of  war  the  army  will  be  composed 
as  follows : 
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fijWij™>r{*^«jl  totoM  HmjmpiMidSdi.    ^^  Committee:  There   were  in  all  233   Tessels; 

B««u«oi«Ji«d^bitt^iii,'«i;.i('thi'i™ii    ^^  of  thcBe  fiO  were  iron-cladH  (wnong  tbem  19 

aetivtnau\a\ag  In  Vrucs  ud  AJg^rU 00,000  of  the  flrot  class),  S9  cniLMrs,  40  dispatch-boBts. 

STlSS^mT- wiSoS  2fl  tranaportB,  7  torpedo-boata,  anJ  80  aaUing 

OuTteBtiwpairftba'uniiortaiuiDy.V.'.'.'.'. '.',*.'.'.'.     iO,o(N  vessels.    Tbe  fleet  was  manned  in  1ST6  b?  46,- 

C<np( imiiar HHi doDutan w,oaD  803  Bftilora,  and  16,000mencompoaiiig  Iha  nw- 

Towl.                                                 rtsojM  rine  infantry. 

The  following  table  shovB  the  commerce 

Tlie  navy  waa  composed  ns  follows,  on  Jana-  of  France  witli  tlie  foreign  coantries  chiefly 

■ry  1,  1878,  aocordinf  to  a  repurt  submitted  interested  in  its  trade  in  tbe  years  1B74, 1870, 

to  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  Bodget  and  1S76: 
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Tbe  commerce  of  France  with  its  coloniea  dnriog  tbe  same  period  wm  as  follows : 
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n.AMtn. 

nCFOBTt. 

■zpoBn. 

ISfC 

isrr. 

isre. 

18TT. 

>rtieI«toffood 

1,148,762,000 

l,94^414,000 

448,667,000 

400,040,000 

1,144,609,000 

1,749,087,000 

417,080,000 

446,646,000 

1,047,164,000 
668,182,000 

1,629,891,000 
846,417,000 

1,007,642,006 
661.919.000 

K#w  mnt^rUls 

M^nviHnctimd  goodf , 

1,672,884.000 

OUier  DierchandiM 

861,878,000 

Tot«l 

8,988,868,000                a.766.868u000 

8,676,694,000 

8,484,828,000 

T--         ,                  ,                                           , 

The  number  of  laden  vesselfl  entered  and 
cleared  in  1876  was  as  follows : 


• 

TOTAL. 

HTBAimil. 

MATtOlf  AUTT 

TmmU. 

Tool. 

▼mmU. 

Tom. 

French 

18,170 
86,968 

6,072,000 
9,062,000 

6,218 
16,968 

8,496,000 

Ponign 

6,276,000 

ToUL 

64^128 

14,184,000 

28,171 

9,771,000 

The  commercial  navy,  on  December  81, 1876, 
was  as  follows : 


0LA8SB8  or  VSSSKLa 


SalUnfr  TeMds 

Steunen 

For  port  Mrrioe. 

Ktohlng  TMselB. 

OoMting  yesselt 

LoDg  voyage 

Veeeels  oat  of  om  or  probft- 
b^ylost : 


Total,  1876 
1976 
1874 


»4 


VMMliL 


14,861 
646 

498 
9,690 
9,604 
2^ 

887 


16,407 
1^441 
1^6^4 


TOBtL 


792,886 
218,448 

9,681 
188.621 
116.926 
728,680 

22,678 

1,011,286 
1,028,228 
1,087,272 


Citwiu 


more  than  26  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  The 
number  of  marriages  was  18,117.  The  budget 
of  Paris  for  1878  was  as  follows  (in  francs) : 

Ordlntrr  neeipta 218,64^485 

Eztreordinanr  reoelpto 86,417,840 

Total ..  261068,885 

Ordinary  expendltorea. 217,607,285 

Extraorainazy  expenditoret 86,466.060 

Total 864,063»885 

The  French  colonies  and  dependencies  had, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing area  and  population : 


84,801 
10,887 

8,098 
68,077 
10,886 
29,218 
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9^188 
96,164 
98,022 


All  the  railroads  in  France  are  private  roads, 
which  are  assnmed  by  the  Government  at  the 
expiration  of  their  charters.  According  to  the 
"  otatistiqne  Oentrale  des  Ohemins  de  Fer,^'  the 
number  of  kilometres  in  operation  on  January 
1,  1875, 1876,  and  1877,  was  as  follows: 

TEAR.  KllonttrM. 

1875 20,771 

1876 21,761 

18n 22,671 

The  statistics  of  telegraphs  were  as  follows : 

6oTennnentBtattonainl876 2.890 

Length  of  Unes  in  1876  (kilometres) 51.660 

Length  ofwlroa  in  1876         »*          146,800 

Inland  dispatches  In  1876 7,018.462 

International  dispatobea  in  1876 1,029,874 

Total  dispatches  In  1876 8,047,626 

Rooelpto  in  1677  (francs) 19,000,000 

On  December  81, 1875,  there  were  582  author- 
ized savings  banks.  Of  these  169  had  694 
branches.  Of  the  682  17  had  not  been  in  op- 
eration during  the  year  and  one  had  not  re- 
Sorted,  leaving  515  which  had  reported  at  that 
ate.  The  number  of  books  out  on  December 
81,  1876,  was  2,865,667.  On  January^  1,  1875, 
there  was  due  to  depositors  573,719,878  francs 
and  244,086,687  francs  were  deposited. 

The  population  of  Paris,  according  to  the 
provisional  returns  of  the  census  of  1876,  was 
1,986,948,  or  134,965  more  than  according  to 
the  census  of  1872.  The  number  of  births  in 
1876  was  55,016,  or  28,275  males  and  26,741  fe- 
males ;  and  of  deaths  48,579,  or  25,325  males 
and  28,264  females.    Of  the  births  14,474,  or 


COLONnS  AND  DEPENDElfCISS. 

AfM,aq.m. 
268,217 

191-86 
21,n6-49 

POpidAtlM. 

Algeria  (1877) 

8,867,686 

I.  CoLOvm. 
AHa, 

L  India:  Pondichter,   Chander- 
nagor,  Karikal,.Mah6,  Tan»> 

on  (1876) 

2.  French  Goohin-Ohlna  (1876).. . . 

• 

285.012 
1,896,862 

Total  possessions  in  AbIa 

21,912-94 

1,860,882 

Oetanioa, 

1.  New  Caledonia  and  Loyaltr  Isl- 
ands (1876) 

T,614»51 

478-86 

212 

71,684 

2.  Marquesas  Islands  (1871) 

8.  CliDDcrton  Island 

6,011 
notianab. 

Total,  Oceanica 

8,094-09 

n,646 

AfHea  (ezdnsiTe  of  Alfeita). 

1.  8enecambia  (1876). 

969-70 

19617 

67-18 

290,868 

2.  Gabon 

a  Reunion  (1876). 

4.  Mayotte  and  Nossi  B«  (1876) .. 
6.  Btc-Marie  (1876) 

488,168 

18,814 

6l948 

Total,  Africa 

1,282-06 

429,288 

Anuriea. 

Bt.-Barth^lemy 

8 

8122 
861*42 

712-44 
46,879-77 

2.874 

Bt-Pterre,  Miqnelon,  etCL  (1876) . . 

Martinique  (lb76) 

Guadeloupe    and     dependoicles 
(1875) 

6,121 
161,996 

170,776 

French  Guiana  (1876) 

27,062 

Total,  America ^  a . 

48,062*86 

867,847 

Total  eotonies  (aioept  Algeria).. 

79,802^ 

2,766,164 

II.  DspcNnmona. 
.^•to.— GAmbodia  (1S74X 

82,879-29 

461-78 

86-M) 

2.672-64 

11-48 

800,600 

10,708 

676 

6,000 

L600 

Oceaniea. 

1.  Tahiti,  Moorea,  Tetoaroa,  Mal- 

tea(1874)....   

2.  Tubal,  Yaritu,  and  Bapa. 

8.  TuamoU  IsUnds  (79) 

4.  Gambler  Islands  (6) 

Total  dependencies 

86,481-89 

010,678 

Colonies  and  dept- ndendes 

6,688,666 

The  Chambers  were  opened  on  Jannarj  8th 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  Senate,  M.  C^ol- 
thier  de  Romilly,  a  member  of  the  Left  Oen- 
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ter,  took  the  ohidr  as  senior  member.  His  becaase  the  ministers  iDegally  put  him  forward 
speech  was  remarkable  for  the  faot  that  it  to  cover  their  own  responsibilitj.  He  now 
contained  an  honorable  mention  of  the  Presi-  approved  the  present  bill,  which  was  necessary 
dent^s  messa^  of  December  14, 1877,  in  which  to  repair  the  wrong  and  affirm  tme  constitn- 
he  had  shown  that  he  was  not  a  tool  of  the  tionaJ  principles.  M.  Talandler,  of  the.  Ex- 
ministers  of  the  16th  of  May.  In  the  Oham-  treme  Left,  said  that,  while  he  entirely  ap- 
ber  of  Depntiea,  M.  Desseaox  took  the  chair,  proved  of  a  scheme  of  pardon  for  all  ik>litioal 
In  addressing  the  House,  he  made  an  allusion  crimes,  snch  a  proposal  most  come  from  the 
to  the  death  of  M.  Dacamp,  a  deputy  of  the  Left,  and  he  looked  with  suspicion  ypon  any 
Left,  recalling  the  fact  that  the  deceased  had  proposal  for  an  amnesty  which  emanated  from 
been  transported  to  Algeria  in  1852,  and  add-  the  authors  of  a  coup  d^ltaL  M.  de  Fourtou. 
ing  that  he  was  a  victim  of  a  detestable  rigime,  who  was  present,  remained  silent. 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  here  interrupted  the  Two  important  bills  were  passed  by  the 
speaker  with  the  observation,  ^*  It  is  the  re-  Chamber  on  February  8th.  The  first  provided 
public  which  is  ignoble."  For  this  he  was  that  a  state  of  siege  can  not  be  proclaimed 
called  to  order.  The  election  of  the  presi-  without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber,  while 
dents  and  vice-presidents  took  place  on  the  the  other  accorded  free  license  to  hawk  news- 
10th.  The  Senate  as  well  as  the  Chamber  re-  papers  and  similar  printed  matter  in  the  pub- 
elected  their  presidents  of  187f.  The  Cham-  lie  streets.  On  the  18th  the  Chamber  consid- 
ber  at  once  proceeded  to  consider  the  elections  ered  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
of  many  of  the  Conservative  members,  and  Worship,  in  which  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
quashed  a  large  number  of  them.  On  the  2l8t,  tee  proposed  numerous  reductions.  M.  Bara- 
after  two  elections  had  been  declared  illegal,  gnon  defended  the  Catholic  party  from  the  at- 
a  resolution  was  presented  by  Admiral  Fou-  tacks  made  upon  it,  and  denied  that  the  f^^vKj 
chard,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Right,  had  transgressed  the  laws  of  the  state.  M. 
providing  that  in  future  a  two-thirds  majority  Boysset,  the  Budset  Committee's  reporter, 
should  be  necessary  to  invalidate  any  election,  contended  that  Catholicism  in  its  modem  form 
M.  Gtunbetta,  however,  moved  the  previous  was  incompatible  with  the  republic ;  that  the 
question,  which  was  finally  adopted  by  a  large  subsidies  for  conflicting  creeds  were  absurd ; 
minority.  that  disestablishment  must  be  aimed  at;  and 
An  election  for  a  life-Senator,  to  fill  the  va-  that  it  was  time  to  repudiate  a  concordat  in- 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  General  de  Pala-  herited  from  a  despot.  M.  Gambetta  remarked 
dines,  took  place  on  the  same  day.  The  first  that  the  inheritance  must  be  preserved  as  long 
ballot  resulted  in  128  votes  for  the  Duke  De-  as  policy  required.  With  this  the  discussion 
oazes,  the  candidate  of  the  Right,  129  for  closed,  M.  Bardoux  intimating:  that  the  Govern- 
Victor  Lefranc,  the  candidate  of  the  Left,  and  roent  would  state  its  views,  if  necessary,  when 
16  scattering.  The  election  was  then  post-  the  votes  were  considered  Mriatim,  The  esti- 
poned.  A  second  ballot  was  taken  on  the  24th,  mates  of  the  ministry  were  then  agreed  to. 
but  again  without  success,  and  the  election  was  On  February  25th  the  Senate  began  the  dis- 
again  postponed.  Ballots  on  February  7th  and  cussion  of  the  colportage  bill.  This  was  the  first 
16th  were  again  ineffectual ;  but  on  the  19th  M.  of  the  fonr  Government  bills  designed  to  pre- 
de  Carayon  Latour,  of  tiie  Right,  was  finally  vent  the  recurrence  of  the  reactionary  measures 
chosen.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  by  of  the  previous  year  by  expressly  prohibiting 
a  large  majority,  on  January  24th,  a  bill  grant-  those  strained  interpretations  of  the  law  which 
ing  amnesty  for  all  press  offenses  committed  were  accepted  by  subservient  judges  during 
from  May  16  to  December  14,  1877.  The  de-  the  crisis  of  1877.  The  bill  simply  enacted 
bate  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  bill  what  the  National  Assembly  of  1875  intended 
was  very  animated.  M.  Goblet,  the  reporter  on  to  enact.  The  press  law  of  that  year  provided 
the  bill,  stated  that  while  the  Duke  de  Bro^lie  that  prefects  should  not  deprive  any  particular 
was  in  power  there  had  been  8,271  political  newspaper  of  the  right  of  outdoor  sale,  but 
prosecutions  and  2,709  convictions.  That,  he  should  only  be  entitled  to  deprive  all  newspa- 
eonsidered,  represented  an  excessive  and  im-  pers  of  that  right.  The  De  Broglie  Cabinet, 
moderate  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  public  prose-  however,  evaded  this  stipulation  by  withdraw- 
cutors,  and  it  was  certainly  not  equaled  at  any  ing  the  license  of  any  hawker  who  refused  to 
other  period  of  their  political  history.  M.  discontinue  the  sale  of  any  particular  journal. 
Rouher  then  delivered  a  speech  on  amnesties  This  course  was  taken  under  the  colportage 
in  general,  glorifying  in  particular  the  amnes-  laws  of  1884  and  1849,  under  which  a  hawk- 
ties  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  defending  the  er^s  license  could  be  rescinded  without  any 
system  of  oAIcIhI  candidatures.  M.  Damure,  ground  being  assigned.  The  new  bill  sought 
in  reply,  declined  to  be  led  away  into  any  con-  to  prevent  this  evasion  by  declaring  that  those 
sideration  of  amnesties  in  general.  This  bill  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  hawking  of  newspa- 
was  a  special  exceptional  measure,  to  remedy  pers,  and  that  any  person  may  hawk  them  on 
as  far  as  might  be  a  frightful  calamity  with  making  a  simple  declaration  to  the  municipal 
which  Franco  had  been  afflicted  for  six  months,  or  sub-prefectoral  authorities,  and  obtaining  a 
The  Marshal,  who  till  May  16th  was  univer-  written  acknowledgment  of  that  declaration, 
•ally  respected,  had  been  exposed  to  attacks  The  biU  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Right, 


844     >  fra: 

but  wsa  finallr  adopted  b;  a  toU  of  104 
to  96. 

On  Marob  IGth  the  Seiute  prooeeded  to  the 
oonBideratioD  of  the  seoond  GoverDmeDt  biU, 
the  state-of-eiege  bill.  Claaae  1,  an  passed  hj 
the  Chamber,  read  thas : 

The  aUte  of  sisgs  OUi  b«  deolarBil  onlj  in  cue  of 
immiaeDt  peril  aotiMquent  on  i  foreigo  vat  or  to 
(rmed  inlurreation,  A  luif  ■loDi  can  dcoUre  tlia 
ntute  of  siege ;  that  Uw  epeciflei  the  corumuDes^  u-- 

it  fixes  tbe  daistion,  «t  the  expiration  of  which  time 
Che  itita  of  aiega  eeue»  .uulose  a  new  Uw  prolanga 
it*  operation. 

For  this  the  Committee  proposed  to  snbsti- 
tnte— 

A  law  aloDe  oan  deelare  the  itata  of  aiege,  subject 
to  the  eiceptiona  heraafler  DHned.  -  That  !■«  apeci' 
flea  the  oommuDea,  arrondiuemeiiU,  or  dapanmenta 
to  which  it  appliea. 

The  second  clause  aa  proposed  bj  the  Gov- 
ernment was  as  follows: 

In  tha  owe  of  idjaiirnmeDt  of  the  Cbunhen ,  the 
Preaident  of  the  Bepubllo  can  daelare  the 


For  this  tbe  Senate  Committee  proposed  to 
■ubsMtiite — 

In  oaaa  of  the  abaaDce  of  the  Chimhera,  the  Prei- 
idcDt  of  tbe  Bepublio  oan  declare  Che  Kate  ol'  siege 
on  the  adviee  of  the  OouDOil  of  Miniitera,  bat  muit 
then  uaemhle  tbe  Chamhers  wicLin  eight  daj^s. 


In  both  these  oases  tbe  Goyemment  claosM 
vere  adopted.  The  third,  foarCh,  and  fifth 
claoses  were  also  passed  in  tbe  form  proposed 
bj  the  Government,  and  Che  entire  bill  was 
then  passed  b;  a  lurge  raajorit;.  The  third 
claoae  provides  that  the  President  should  have 
no  power  to  declare  the  state  of  siege  doriiift 
a  diseolntion,  except  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
war.  Clause  4  provides  that  the  Chaml>era 
shall  immediatelj  meet  in  tbe  event  of  the 
state  of  siege  being  proclaimed  daring  a  pro- 
rogation, when  it  ^onld  be  raised  unless  both 
of  them  agreed  to  renew  it.  Clanse  5  renews 
the  law  of  1849  so  far  as  not  repealed  hj  this 
bill. 

The  third  of  tbe  Government  bills,  granting 
amnesty  for  offenses  against  the  press  laws 
during  the  interval  between  Ma;  16  and  De- 
cember 14,  1877,  was  passed  on  March  BBtb. 

Tbe  Senate  adjonmed  on  April  1st,  and  the 
Chamber  on  the  following  day,  nntU  April 
29tb.  The  Chambers  met  on  that  date,  but 
yer^  little  bnsioess  was  transacted.  On  Jane 
7th  tbe  Senate  j)8Bsed  the  bill  anthorizing  tbe 
direct  taxes  for  1879,  bat  by  a  Tot«  of  lAG  to 
134  struck  out  a  clause  providing  that  the  di- 
rect taxes  sbonld  not  be  levied  until  the  rest 
of  the  budget  had  been  voted.  The  Chamber, 
however,  restored  this  clause,  and  tbe  Senate 
therenpon  deemed  it  best  to  concur  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Chamber.     The  Ohaoiber 


also  rejected  the  Franco-Italian  treaty  of  com-  recent  negotiations  in  tbe   Eartern  qneation. 

merce,  signed  in  Julv,  18T7,  nnder  the  former  France,  M.  Waddington  said,  bad   invsriablj 

administration.     A  proposition  inviting  the  acted  in  favor  of  peace.     With  regard  to  the 

Oovemment  to  open   ttwh  negotiations  with  Congress,  she  had  sCipolated  that  the  qnestioDS 

Ita);  was  passed.    M.  Waddington,  in  replj  to  of  Egjpt,  tbe  Lebanon,  and  the  ilol;  Placet, 

a  qnestion  put  bj  M.  KSnaolt.  made  his  prom-  should  be  excluded  from  its  deliberations.     la 

ised   statement  as  to  the  poliar  whioh  tbe  conclusion,  the  minister  said  that  the  mainte- 

French  Qovernnient  had  pursued  during  the  nanoe  of  peace  was  now  almost  a  oertunt;. 
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An  order  of  the  daj  expressing  confidence  in  the  latter  were  gained  bj  the  Right  in  1877. 
the  statement  of  the  minister  was  adopted  On  March  17th  8  additional  Republicans  were 
unanimoasly.  In  the  Senate,  on  Jane  8th,  the  elected.  On  April  7th  15  elections  were  held, 
Government  obtained  a  victory  over  the  party  14  districts  retarning  the  Republican  candi- 
of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M.  Buffet,  who  dates,  while  in  the  other  a  second  ballot  was 
tried  to  put  the  ministry  in  a  minority  by  con-  necessary,  which  on  the  21st  was  also  gained 
testing  its  right  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  sen-  by  the  Republicans.  Eight  elections  on  May 
atonal  elections.  M.  Dufaure  refused  to  give  6th  returned  6  Republicans  and  2  Oonserva* 
any  pledge  on  the  subject  five  or  six  months  tives.  In  22  elections  held  on  July  7th  17  Re- 
beforehand,  and  the  order  of  the  day  pure  and  publicans  and  3  Conservatives  were  returned, 
simple,  although  opposed  by  most  of  the  Or-  while  in  two  districts  a  second  ballot  was  ne- 
leanists,  was  carried  by  140  to  133.  Both  cessary.  Before  many  weeks  of  the  year  had 
Chambers  adjourned  on  June  llth,  on  the  un-  passed,  the  Republicans  found  themselves  in  a 
derstanding  that,  unless  specially  convened  by  position  to  carry  the  Senate  for  all  their  moder- 
their  presidents,  they  would  not  reassemble  ate  measures.  This  was  secured  by  a  breaking 
until  October  28th.  The  Chambers  met  again  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives,  which 
on  October  28th,  but  without  transacting  any  resulted  in  the  secession  of  the  Constitutional- 
business  they  adjourned  until  November  4th.  ists  from  the  Right,  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  that  day  took  up  Government,  now  substantially  identified  with 
the  question  of  M.  de  Cassagnao^s  election,  the  moderate  Republicans.  Among  the  first 
which  was  declared  invalid  on  the  7th.  On  results  of  this  movement  was  that,  shortly 
the  15th  the  Senate  elected  three  life-members :  after  the  state-of-siege  bill  was  passed  by  the 
M.  Baragnon,  Legitimist;  M.  Oscar  de  Valine,  aid  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  Senate; 
Bonapartist ;  and  the  Count  d^Haussonville,  Or-  M.  Gambetta  supported  a  motion  to  appoint 
leanist.  The  Chamber  continued  its  investiga-  an  order  of  the  day  for  the  budget  of  receipts, 
tions  into  the  election  of  its  members,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  come  to  as- 
unseated  a  number  of  Conservative  deputies,  sert  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  the  Gov- 
among  them  M.  de  Fourtou,  M.  de  Mun,  and  emment  and  the  future  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  Duke  Deoazes.  On  the  26th  the  report  of  the  motion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  436  to  84. 
the  Budget  Committee  was  laid  before  the  The  Republicans  gradually  came  to  a  better 
Chambers.  The  total  expenditure  was  put  understanding  with  Marshal  MaoMahon,  and, 
down  at  2,696,664,375  francs,  and  the  revenue  having  disembarrassed  themselves  of  his  oppo- 
at  2,714,672,014  francs.  The  committee  pro-  sition  to  their  programme,  became  convinced 
poeed  to  reduce  the  latter  to  2,701,080,014  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  and  the  in- 
francs,  which  would  permit  abolitions  and  re-  terest  of  the  nation  for  him  to  remain  in  office 
d  notions  of  taxes  to  be  made.  On  December  for  the  full  period  of  his  term.  The  respect 
14th  M.  Waddington  in  the  Senate  made  a  for  the  Marshal  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
statement  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  close  of  the  year  the  expediency  and  pro- 
France.  That  policy,  he  said,  had  not  varied  priety  of  making  him  the  candidate  to  snooeed 
since  the  close  of  the  Congress.  It  was  em-  nimself  in  the  Presidency  was  discussed  among 
bodied  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  French  some  of  the  Republicans,  and  M.  Gambetta 
plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin.  They  were  to  de-  was  represented  as  not  being  nnfavorable  to 
fend  the  interests  of  France,  to  maintain  peace,  the  scheme. 

to  do  nothing  to  compromise  French  neutrality,  M.  Gambetta  made  a  tour  of  France  in  Sep- 
and  to  avoid  all  engagements  concerning  the  tember,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  re- 
future.  These  conditions  had  been  scrupu-  joicings  as  the  most  pronounced  Republican 
lously  respected,  and  France  left  the  Congress  leader.  He  made  an  address  at  Romans  which 
as  free  as  she  entered  it.  With  regard  to  was  regarded  as  embodying  the  programme  of 
Greece,  M.  Waddington  said,  in  the  action  the  party.  He  justified  the  action  and  policy 
which  France  had  initiated  to  secure  for  that  of  the  Republicans,  and  the  methods  they  had 
country  a  sufficient  frontier,  she  would  not  be  pursued  to  carry  out  their  measures.  Refer- 
isolated,  but  would  act  in  concert  with  all  the  ring  to  reports  that  prevailed  attributing  to 
Powers.  Marshal  MacMahon  the  intention  of  resigning 
The  party  in  favor  of  establishing  and  sus-  the  Presidency,  he  remarked  that  such  an  event 
taining  the  republic  grew  in  strength  during  would  involve  no  danger  to  the  republic,  since 
the  whole  year.  The  municipal  elections  held  a  successor  to  the  Marshal  would  be  immedi- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  resulted  in  con-  ately  appointed,  and  there  would  be  no  oom- 
siderable  gains  to  the  Republicans.  Redlec-  petition  for  the  post.  But,  he  continued,  "  a 
tions  held  on  the  27th  of  January  to  fill  seats  man  invested  with  such  an  office  must  remain 
which  had  been  declared  invalidated  sustained  at  his  post  to  the  end.  The  President  will  not 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and  resulted  in  resign ;  he  ought  not,  he  can  not,  take  such  a 
the  return  of  Republicans  to  all  the  seats  step."  Proceeding  to  general  topics,  the  speak- 
in  place  of  the  Conservatives  who  had  been  er  demanded  that  functionaries  hostile  to  the 
thrown  out.  The  second  list  of  elections,  March  republic  should  be  removed,  while  otherwise 
3tl,  was  less  favorable  to  the  Republicans,  the  he  favored  irremovability  of  the  magistracy. 
Left  gaining  10  seats  and  tlie  Right  4.  Two  of  He  eulogized  the  army,  and  indulged  in  some  se* 


Tere  aaimadreratoiu  against  cterioalinn,  which  tors  to  vote  against  all  niemb«n  of  the  De 

exposed  him  to  considerable  criticism.'  While  Broglie  Oabinet,  and  for  men  only  whose  an- 

he  disclaimed   hostility  to   religion  or  to   the  tooedenla  were  nniformly  liberal.   He  privately 

aecnlar  clergy — who  have,  he  said,  "their  da-  expressed  his  satisfnction  with  the  sitoation, 

ties  to  perform  toward  their  tock,  and  all  said  that  he  would  no  longer  recommend  a 

that  RepnblioaoH  ask  is  that  thej  shsJl  not  oontinnanceof  the  mistrastfol  system  ot  voting 

forget  that  they  have  daties  also  toward  the  the  budget  by  twelfths,  and  defined  his  pro- 

etate  " — he  demanded  that  existing  laws  should  gramme  as  being  for  a  pacific  and  progressive 

be  applied  to  them.     Addressing  himself  then  republic,  which  may  be  obliged  sometimee  to 

to  the  clergy  of  the  monastic  orders,  he  de-  halt,  but  never  to  retrograde.     On  the  16th  of 

manded  that   the  lairs  should  be  applied  to  November,  during  the  discnseion  of  the  validity 

them,  and  that  favors  toward  them  sbonld  be  of  M.  de  Fourtoa's  election  in  the  Ohambers,  H. 

sappressed,  and  partionlarly  that  they  should  Gambetta  and  M.  de  Fourtoo  quarreled  respeot- 

no  longer  be  excused  from  the  conscription,  log  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  H.  Gam- 

Advaotage  was  taken  of  these  expressions  by  betta's  speech    at   Romans,  and  a  bloodless 

H.  Gambetta'a  adversaries  to  present  him  in  an  dnel  took  plaoe  in  consequence  between  t^e 

nnfavorable  light  before  the  loyal  Catholics,  two. 

and  it  seemed  for  a  time  a  if  his  infloence  had  The  elections  for  Connoils-General  in  Ai^nst 
been  harmed  by  them.  Later,  M.  Gambetta  resolted  ingaiDsforttieRepablicaDsin  six  de- 
made  a  speech  at  Grenoble,  advising  the  elec-  partmenta  tn  which  they  had  been  In  the  m]- 


Bority.    The  elections  for  the  sncoessors  of  the  ity  of  26  in  the  Senate  after  the  final  elections 

first  body  of  Senators,  who  were  to  retire  nn-  of  January  6th.    The  Senatora  of  the  Bight 

der  the  constitutional  law  at  the  end  of  the  issned  a  msnifesto  on  the  20th  of  November 

year,  were  fixed  for  the  5th  of  Jannaiy,  1879.  in  reference  to  the  approaching  elecUona  for 

The  retiring  Senators  numbered  76,  of  whom  Senators,  deprecating  the  designs  of  the  Repub- 

19  were  Republicans  and  G6  Honarchists.    The  licans  as  mischicvoas,  and  advising  the  elec- 

Uonarcbists  sought  to  have  the  elections  post-  tors  to  discounteoaoce  them  by  returning  the 

poned  to  the  lat^t  legal  date,  in  order  to  pnt  Conservative  candidates.    In  the  last  week  of 

off  as  long  as  possible  the  time  when  the  Re-  the  year,  H.  Gambetta,  in  aspeechatabanqnet, 

publicans  slioutd  acquire  an  nndispnted  ascen-  predicting  a  majority  of  2G  for  the  Republicans 


publicai 
oanoy  ii 


the  Senate.    They  were  overruled  by    in  the  coming  senatorial   elections,  said,  " 


the  Government,  who  appointed  a  day  satis-  the  Gth  of  Jsnuary  the  republic  will  enter  fnto 
factory  to  the  Republicana,  and  thus  again  au-  a  new  existence,  with  an  nnpreoedented  free- 
quired  anew  title  to  their  confidence.  The  elec-  dom,  and  by  prudence,  wisdom,  and  patience  the 
tion  of  the  delegates  who  would  form  the  ma-  country  will  overcome  all  her  difflenlliea,  and 
Jority  at  the  election  of  the  Henntors  took  place  once  more  be  happy  and  contented."  He  de- 
on  the  27th  of  October.  The  Republican  vote  nounced  the  idea  of  making  the  repnblio  a 
waa  very  heavy,  and  the  party  carried  46  out  propaganda  of  its  doctrines  abroad,  declaring 
of  tiie  76  delegations,  asanriog  to  itself  a  major-  the  question  to  be  one  for  France  alone. 
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A  review  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  state  of  the  tide,  is  to  cost  $8,800,000,  which 
place  in  the  Senate  during  the  three  years  from  sum  has  heen  voted  hj  the  Chambers,  and  the 
its  constitation  in  1876  to  the  election  for  sen-  execution  of  the  work  will  occnpj  fifteen  years ; 
atorial  delegates  in  December,  1878,  is  of  in-  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  part  will  be  snfficiently 
terest  in  connection  with  the  revolution  in  the  advanced  in  five  years  to  insure  a  steam-pack- 
political  character  of  the  body  which  was  ac-  et  service  at  all  hours  between  France  and 
complished  by  the  last  elections.    The  Senate  England. 

was  partially  constituted  in  December,  1875,  A  bill  for  increasing  the  pay  and  pensions 
by  the  appointment  of  75  life-Senators  elected  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
by  the  National  Assembly ;  and  in  tbe  begin-  became  a  law  in  June.  It  enacts  that  every 
ning  of  1876,  the  225  Senators  who  had  to  non-commissioned  officer  who  reengages  for 
be  chosen  by  the  departments  were  elected,  five  years,  after  completing  his  first  five  years, 
During  the  past  three  years,  16  life-Senators,  shall  receive  a  bounty  of  2,500  francs;  if  he 
of  whom  5  were  Conservatives  and  11  Repub-  rednlists  for  a  second  period  of  five  years,  he 
licans,  died,  and  their  places  were  taken — tbe  shall  receive  another  premium  of  500  francs, 
new  members  being  elected  by  the  Senate  it-  and  shall  become  entitled,  on  completing  his 
self — by  13  Conservatives  and  three  Republi-  fifteen  years  with  the  colors,  to  a  pension  of 
cans.  Deaths  and  resignations  of  Senators  from  865  to  455  fl*ancs  a  year,  according  to  his 
elected  by  the  departments  caused  21  other  rank.  Every  non-coumiissioned  officer  will 
vacancies ;  but  only  six  of  these  vacancies  also  receive  an  income  of  30  centimes  a  day 
were  filled  up,  the  seats,  which  had  been  pre-  during  his  first  period,  and  of  50  centimes  a 
vionsly  held  in  equal  proportions  by  Cooserva-  day  during  his  second  period,  of  reSngagement 
tives  and  Republicans,  having  been  transferred  The  bill  will  demand  an  increase  of  8,500,000 
to  the  former  with  but  one  exception.  The  francs  in  the  military  estimates  for  1879,  of 
consequence  was,  that  the  Conservatives  had  6,250,000  francs  in  those  for  1889,  and  of  4,- 
gained  10  seats,  counting  20  upon  a  division,  500,000  in  those  for  1909. 
from  the  Republicans  since  the  Senate  was  A  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  in- 
constituted.  The  most  notable  Senators  who  quire  into  the  cause  of  the  depressed  condition 
have  died  or  resigned  since  January,  1876,  are  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  France,  made  a 
M.  Thiers,  who,  returned  as  Senator  at  Belfort,  report  in  May.  It  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
and  deputy  in  Paris,  elected  to  sit  in  tbe  lower  ment  should  for  the  present  reserve  the  question 
Chamber;  General  Changamier;  M.  Rioard,  of  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and  raise  the  dn- 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Casimir-P6rier,  ties  which  protected  the  snffering  industries. 
M.  Ernest  Picard,  M.  Lanfrey,  M.  Alphonse  A  decree  was  gazetted  in  October  provid- 
Esquiros,  General  d^Aurelle  de  Paladines,  M.  ing  that  within  a  specified  frontier  zone  no 
Renonard,  Bbhop  Dapanloup,  and  M.  Rou-  railways,  bridges,  cansls,  roads,  or  other  works 
land.  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  which  might  facilitate  the  march  of  an  invader 

M.deFreycinet,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  should  be  undertaken  without  the  approval  of 

has  secured  the  assent  of  the  legislative  bodies  the  Mixed  Civil  and  Military  Commission  of 

to  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  con-  Public  Works.    The  decree  practically  reintro- 

ducting  public  improvements  of  all  kinds  by  duces  precautions  which  date  back  to  1776, 

the  organized  forces  of  the  nation.    His  plans  but  which  were  relaxed  in  1851,  and  were  still 

include  the  improvement  of  the  harbors,  rivers,  further  relaxed  in  1862. 

canals,  and  railways,  the  construction  of  new  Orders  were  issued  in  October  to  the  pre- 

harbors  and  new  railways  where  they  are  need-  fects  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  com- 

ed,  irrigation  and  drainage,  the  supply  of  wa-  manding  the  stoppage  of  all  proceedings  in  eon^ 

ter,  sewerage  and  the  utilization  of  sewage,  the  tumaeiam  for  ofifenses  committed  during  the  as- 

conservation  of  water-power,  and  the  preser-  cendancy  of  the  Commune  in  Paris, 

vation  of  the  purity  of  rivers.    They  wUl  re-  The  Minister  of  War  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Snire  about  500,000,000  francs  a  year,  or  about  year  requested  of  the  general  and  superior  offi- 
[ie  sum  which  the  country  as  a  whole  already  cers  of  the  army  answers  to  certain  questions 
spends  on  such  works.  In  pursuance  of  them  respecting  the  equipments  of  the  infantry  sol- 
a  number  of  embarrassed  railways,  which  con-  diers.  The  principal  questions  related  to  the 
listed  in  August,  1878,  of  ten  lines  with  an  ag-  maximum  of  weight  which  a  man  of  average 
gregate  length  of  about  1,000  miles,  have  been  stature  and  strength  should  be  required  to  car- 
purchased  by  the  state,  and  the  management  ry,  the  manner  in  which  this  weight  should  be 
of  them  has  been  vested  in  a  board  created  by  distributed,  and  the  articles  of  wjfiich  it  should 
the  minister,  which  acts  in  all  respects  (except  be  made  up.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  replies  re- 
tbat  its  members  are  appointed  by  the  Govern-  ceived,  a  circular  has  been  issued,  indicating 
ment  and  are  removable  by  it)  as  a  board  of  the  modifications  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
independent  directors.  The  new  deep-sea  bar-  in  the  premises,  on  which  the  general  and  su- 
bor  works  at  Boulogne,  which  also  form  a  part  perior  officers  are  requested  to  express  their 
of  the  system  of  ent«rpri]«es,  were  inaugurated  opinion  before  a  final  decision  is  made.  The 
with  imposing  ceremonies  and  festivals  on  Sep-  principal  changes  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
tember  8th  and  9th.  The  new  harbor  is  in-  comprise  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  provi- 
tended  to  accommodate  large  ships  at  any  dons  carried  by  the  soldier,  each  man  being 
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given  onlj  two  dajs^  rations;  the  suppresaon  of  Public  Worship  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

of  the  shelter-tent  (tente  d^abri)  and  water-proof  on  October  28th,  there  are  in  all  200,000  per- 

sheet,  the  substitution  of  a  simple  mess  tin  for  sons  under  vows  in  France,  exclusive  of  the 

every  two  men  for  the  cumbrous  cooking  uten-  45,000  ecclesiastics  in  receipt  of  pay  from  the 

sils  now  in  use,  and  the  suppression  of  two  of  state.    There  are  two  kinds  of  religious  bodies 

the  pouches  now  worn  and  of  certain  articles  of  in  France — the  congregations  which  are  oon- 

the  kit.    On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  uten-  trolled  by  a  central  authority,  and  alone  have 

sils  and  tools — as,  for  instance,  a  larger  tin,  a  the  right  of  formixig  branches,  and  the  com- 

cofTee-mill,  two  hatchets,  and  three  small  pick-  munities  which  are  independent  of  each  other, 

axes — are  to  be  the  common  property  of  a  although  subject  to  the  same  rules.    There  are 

squad  of  men,  and  are  to  be  carried  in  succes-  five  legally  authorized  cougregations  of  men, 

sion  by  the  men  composing  each  squad.  which  nave  founded  115  establishments  at  home 

Several  estimates  have  been  given  of  the  and  in  the  colonies,  and  109  abroad.  The  num- 
aggregate  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  her  of  members  of  these  five  congregations  is 
France.  An  article  in  the  **  Journal  des  Sciences  2,418.  The  number  of  communities  of  men  is 
Militaires  "  sets  down  the  total  numbers  of  the  four,  with  84  members.  There  are  384  estab- 
active  army  and  its  reserve  and  the  territorial  lishments  which  are  unauthorized,  the  mem- 
army  and  its  reserve,  including  the  men  who,  hers  of  which  number  7,444  men..  The  differ- 
though  liable,  are  wholly  untrained,  at  8,600,-  ence  between  them  is  that  those  which  are  not 
000.  An  estimate  by  Miajor  East,  of  the  £ng-  authorized  labor  under  legal  disabilities,  and 
lish  War  OfSce,  including  trained  men  only,  are  liable  to  dissolution.  There  are,  in  addi- 
places  the  total  at  2,478,000,  to  which  the  un-  tion,  28  religious  associations  of  men  devoted 
trained  men,  792,140,  may  be  added.  The  to  the  education  of  the  young.  The  number 
**  Cologne  Gazette, "  io  a  series  of  articles  on  of  schools  under  their  direction  is  8,096.  The 
the  subject,  estimates  that  in  1885,  when  the  number  of  the  members  of  these  associations 
reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  conn-  is  20,841.  As  regards  nuns,  there  are  224 
try  will  have  been  completed,  the  Minister  of  congregations  legally  authorized,  which  have 
War  will  have  at  his  disposal  1,788,000  trained  founded  2,450  establishments,  numbering  93,- 
nien  belonging  to  the  active  and  territorial  215  members.  There  are  85  diocesan  congre- 
arraies — the  estimate  taking  no  account  of  the  gations  of  8,794  members,  644  communities  of 
reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  Of  this  force,  16,741  members,  602  unauthorized  establish- 
1,825,000  men  will  be  infantry  or  riflemen,  74,-  ments  of  14,008  members,  and  528  congrega- 
000  cavalry,  118,000  artillerymen,  and  50,000  tions  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young, 
engineers.  Of  the  whole,  840,000  will  be  of  The  number  of  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  active  army,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  latter  is  16,478.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  garrison  and  depot  troops  and  the  territo-  of  the  200,000  persons  above  mentioned,  only 
rial  army.  The  estimate  agrees  nearly  with  that  80,800  are  men,  and  of  these  the  greater  part 
made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  which  fixes  the  are  engaged  in  education.  Of  the  women, 
force  at  1,825,000  men.  about  40,000  seem  to  be  engaged  in  teaching, 

An  important  judgment  has  been  delivered  while  98,000  are  wholly  devoted  to  purely  re- 

by  the  Court  of  Cassation  on  a  question  af-  ligious  duties. 

fecting  the  right  of  Boman  Catholic  priests  to  The  foreign  delegates  forming  the  Interna- 
marry  when  they  have  voluntarily  renounced  tional  Postd  Congress  were  received  by  Mar- 
orders,  or  been  '^  unfrocked.'*  The  case  before  shal  MacMahon,  May  26th,  with  an  address  in 
the  Court  was  on  an  appeal  involving  the  le-  which  he  expressed  his  wish  that  the  Universal 
gitimacy  of  four  children  of  a  priest  who  had  Postal  Union  might  be  shortly  followed  in  eco- 
seceded  from  the  Church  and  married  in  1848.  nomic  questions  by  unions  of  a  similar  charao- 
The  birth  of  the  children  had  been  registered  ter  destined  to  cement  solidarity  and  friendship 
without  any  question  of  their  legitimacy,  and  between  nations.  Dr.  Stephtm,  the  Director 
no  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  legaUty  of  the  of  the  German  Post-Office,  replied,  speaking 
marriage,  which  had  been  performed  according  of  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  Exhibition  with 
to  the  civil  rite  by  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  saying :  ^^  We 
till  the  suit  was  brought.  The  Court  decided  see  the  French  people  wholly  occupied  with 
that  the  marriage  was  illef^,  and  that  the  ohil-  pacific  labors,  adding  fresh  luster  to  the  na- 
dren  had  no  claim  to  inhent  their  father's  prop-  tional  history.  The  success  of  the  Congress 
erty.  The  decision  was  based  upon  the  terms  of  has  been  largely  aided  by  the  liberal  ideas  and 
the  concordat,  and  upon  the  Roman  canon  law.  the  elevated  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  have 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Paris  was  presided  over  its  deliberations.'' 
opened  with  imposing  ceremonies  and  festivi-  The  International  Congress  for  the  Promo- 
ties  May  1st,  and  was  closed  November  10th.  tion  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  August, 
The  whole  number  of  admissions  was  16,032,-  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
725,  showing  an  average  of  about  82,000  a  day ;  ment  of  an  international  commercial  code 
and  the  total  receipts  were  12,653,746  francs,  between  all  nations.  A  committee  was  ap- 
against  9,830,369  francs  in  1867.  (See  Expo-  pointed  to  draw  up  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
srriON.)  code,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congrees 

According  to  a  return  made  by  the  Ministry  which  will  assemble  at  Brussels  in  1880. 
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Distnrbanoes  occnrred  at  Marseilles  in  Jnne  The  New  England  Tearly  Meeting  met  at 
apon  the  attempt  of  the  aathorities  to  enforce  Newport,  R.  I.,  Jane  14th.  Report  was  made 
an  order  issned  by  the  mayor  forbidding  re-  upon  a  revival  which  had  been  in  progress  dar- 
ligioas  processions  in  the  streets.  A  first  at-  ing  last  winter,  and  in  which  Roman  Catholics, 
tempt  to  enforce  the  order  was  made  on  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and 
25th  of  May,  when  the  officers  undertook  to  Baptists  had  confessed  their  faith  among  the 
stop  a  procession  of  about  500  persons  to  the  Friends.  The  reports  from  the  quarterly 
chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Le  Cabot.  The  officers  meetings  showed  that  the  Society  was  growing 
appeared  when  the  procession  passed  from  the  slowly ;  the  number  of  members  in  the  Yearly 
fields  to  the  road,  but  the  Vicar-Greneral  refused  Meeting  was  returned  at  4,4i6,  or  89  more 
to  turn  back,  claiming  that  the  road  formed  than  were  reported  in  the  previous  year.  A 
part  of  the  mountain.  The  officers,  not  being  report  was  aaopted  on  education,  in  which  the 
m  sufficient  numbers  to  enforce  the  prohibition.  Society,  it  was  said,  had  exhibited  unusual  in- 
retired,  threatening  legal  proceedings.  On  the  terest  during  the  past  year,  in  conferences 
28th  of  June  a  crowd  of  persons  went  to  de-  which  had  been  held  on  the  subject  both  in 

Sosit  flowers  upon  the  statue  of  Bishop  Xavier  the  United  States  and  in  England.  It  was  de- 
e  Belzunoe,  and  were  forcibly  opposed  by  a  oided  that  the  officers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
counter-demonstration.  Notwithstanding  the  should  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  concurrent 
prohibition  of  the  mayor,  the  demonstration  action  of  members  of  both  sexes;  that  all  con- 
and  the  opposition,  with  the  disorder,  were  voyances  of  real  estate  should  be  signed  by 
renewed  in  the  afternoon.  The  disturbances  both  men  and  women ;  and  that  women  should 
continued  several  days,  and  a  large  number  of  be  eligible  as  officers.  A  report  was  made  re- 
arrests were  made.  specting  the  Penobscot  ana  Passamaquoddy 

FRIENDS.  The  statistical  reports  present-  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  more  active  proseca- 
ed  at  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox  tion  of  the  educational  work  among  them  was 
Friends,  held  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  showed  that  advised.  A  gradual  change  was  noticed  in  the 
the  Society  in  America  included  17,681  mem-  character  of  the  religious  meetings  of  the  So- 
bers, 195  recorded  ministers,  and  124  estab-  ciety,  in  the  direction  of  more  ft'ee  and  full 
lished  meetings.  The  number  of  births  during  conferences  on  religion,  and  of  the  introduc- 
the  year  was  891,  and  of  deaths  286.  tion  of  singing. 

The  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  represents  48  According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  Society 

monthly  and  18  quarterly  meetings,  and  at  its  of  Friends  includes  not  quite  14,600  members 

meeting  in  1878  reported  17,448  members.    A  in  Great  Britain.    The  growth  of  the  body  is 

committee  was  appointed  to  seek  the  co5pera-  slow,  since  the  additions  by  birth  are  generally 

tion  of  the  Ohio  and  Western  yearly  meetings  offset  by  the  losses  by  death,  and  accessions 

in  strengthening  Earlham  College.    This  insti-  from  without  are  .not  numerous ;  so  that  the 

tution  had  an  endowment  of  $50,000.  net  increase  in  1877-'78  was  only  about  160. 

Some  changes  in  dii^cipline  were  adopted  by  The  Society  is  very  unequally  represented  in 
the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting^  under  which  it  has  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Yorkshire 
arranged  that  hereafter  the  men  and  women  furnishes  the  highest  number  of  members,  then 
will  meet  together  at  the  monthly,  auarterly,  London  and  Middlesex  district,  followed  closely 
and  yearly  meetings,  the  women  naving  a  by  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  at  a  greater 
voice  with  the  men  in  the  decision  of  all  ques-  distance  by  Durham,  while  Norfolk,  Scotland, 
tions.  The  chapter  on  marriage  was  changed  and  Kent  are  lowest  in  numbers, 
so  that  members  marrying  persons  not  mem-  The  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  be- 
bers  may  be  married  under  the  care  of  the  gan  its  sittings  in  London,  May  22d.  The  re- 
Church  as  if  both  were  members.  Provision  port  of  the  Friends*  Tract  Society  showed  that 
was  also  made  that  members  who  were  dis-  144,852  tracts  and  leaflets,  besides  pamphlets, 
owned  several  years  ago  for  certain  offenses,  had  been  sent  out  during  the  year,  making  a 
as  they  were  considered  then,  which  are  not  total  of  8,155,857  since  tiie  foundation  of  the 
now  offenses,  should  be  restored  to  member-  Society.  An  address  on  **  War,"  sent  out  by 
ship.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  this  the  Friends  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
meeting  to  consider  the  feasibility  and  desira-  had  been  published  in  tract  form,  and  a  large 
bility  of  holding  a  grand  union  conference  of  edition  of  it  sent  out.  More  than  500,000  tracts 
all  the  yearly  meetings  in  1880.  and  leaflets  had  also  been  sent  out  by  local  so- 

The  Western  Yearly  Meeting  retnmed  12,-  cieties.  Attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of 
158  members,  with  83  Bible  schools,  which  improving  the  translation  of  French  and  Ger- 
were  attended  by  6,909  scholars.  The  subject  man  Friends'  tracts.  The  First-day  School  re- 
of  the  higher  education  was  considered  in  this  port  showed  that  there  were  1,200  teachers 
body,  ana  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  way  to  and  17,600  scholars  in  such  schools.  The  re- 
supply  the  increased  facilities  that  were  needed  ceipts  for  Foreign  Mimons  had  been  £5,782. 
was  by  concentration  and  cooperation.  It  was  The  expenses  had  been  £8,579  on  account  of 
thought  that  three  first-class  colleges  were  the  mission  in  Madagascar,  and  £748  on  account 
needed  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  of  that  in  India.  Rapid  progress  was  reported 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  all  the  other  of  the  mission  in  Madagascar,  where  the  native 
schools  should  be  preparatory.  preachers  were  yearly  becoming  more  numer- 
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ons  and  effident.    The  schools  had  become  in-  yonng  Fries  was  earlj  imbned  with  a  love  ot 

adequate  for  what  was  required  of  them,  and  that  science.    He  was  wont  to  accompany  his 

a  special  subscription  had  been  taken  to  im-  father  in  his  botanizing  rambles,  and  while  jet 

prove  them ;  and  between  sixXy  and  seventy  of  a  boy  had  a  perfect  familiarity  with  all  the 

the  pnpils  had  become  teachers  or  evangelists,  plant  forms  of  the  country  around  his  native 

The  report  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  showed  village  of  Femsjd.    At  the  early  age  of  twelve 

that  £1,501  had  been  collected  and  sent  out  to  the  discovery  of  a  specially  beautiful  hydnum 

aid  the  work  for  the  education  and  religious  was  the  occasion  of  directing  his  attention  in 

instruction  of  the  poor  white  population  and  particular  to  cryptogamio   botany,  and  that 

freed  negroes  in  North  Oarolina.    An  address  branch  of  the  science  was  ever  afterward  his 

had  been  presented  to  ex-President  Grant  of  favorite  study.    Before  the  completion  of  his 

the  United  States  while  he  was  in  England,  preparatory  school  course  he  had  classified 

thanking  him  for  his  humane  policy  towara  some  four  hundred  species  of  agarics.    In  1811 

the  Indians,    An  address  on  the  opium  traffic  he  entered  the  Univermty  of  Lund,  and  three 

had  been  presented  to  the  Chinese  embassy,  years  later  was  appointed  instructor  in  botany. 

Friends  had  been  advised  not  to  raise  a  sepa-  The  first  part  of  his  work  ^^  Noviti»  Flora 

rate  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  fam-  Sueci»  "  was  published  in  1814,  and  the  second 


ine  in  India,  but  to  aid  the  general  fund.  Sev- 
eral Friends  had  paid  Gospel  visits  to  Norway. 
A  commission  had  been  dispatched  to  visit 
South  Africa,  who,  besides  their  religious  work, 
had,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  visit- 
ed, inspected,  and  reported  upon  the  prisons. 


part  in  1828.  In  1815  appeared  his  "Obser- 
vationes  Mycologies^,"  the  first  important  re- 
sult of  his  study  of  the  fungL  In  tbe  follow- 
ing year  he  published  ah  outline  of  a  new 
system  of  classification  for  the  fungi,  "  Speci- 
men Systematis  Mycologici."    This  system  was 


Another  commission  were  about  to  go  to  Mad-  fully  worked  out  in  his  classical  "  Systema 

agasoar,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.    The  com-  Mycologicum "  (1821-29).    In  1825  he  pnb- 

mitteeonthe  War  Ftic^tfiM' i^fu£  had  granted  lished  the  first  part  of  a  complete  botanical 

£700  to  the  ladies  laboring  on  the  Bosnian  system,  *^  Systema  Orbis  Vegetabilis,"  but  this 

frontier  in  the  relief  of  distress,  and  had  spent  work  he  did  not  attempt  to  complete.    In  1831 

nearly  £7,000  in  Bulgaria.  he  published  a  revision  of  the  lichenography 

The  receipts  of  the  Friends*  Freedman's  As-  of  Europe,  '^  Lichenographia  Europsea  Refor- 

Boeiation  for  the  year  ending  in  May,  1878,  mata,"  and  in  1838  his  second  great  work, 

were  $6,125.    The  Association  maintained  18  ^'  Epicrisis  Systematis  Mycologici."    In  1834 

schools,  with  2,457  pupils  and  87  teachers,  of  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  rractical  Econ- 

whom  14  were  colored,  and  had  distributed  omy  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  and  soon 

2,175Bibles,  with  alarge  amount  of  other  read-  after   appeared    his    Flora    of    Scandinayia 

ing  matter,  during  the  year.    The  total  amount  (**  Flora  Scanica  ").    He  twice  represented  his 

of  money  disbursed  by  the  Association  during  university  in  the  Swedish  Rigsdag  (1844  and 

its  existence  had  been  $827,107.  1848).     In  1851   he  was  made  Professor  of 

FRIES,  Elias  Magnus,  a  Swedish  botanist,  Botany  at  Upsal.    He  continued  to  publish  the 

died  February  8th,  in  the  eighty-second  year  results  of  his  studies  down  to  the  time  of  his 

of  his  age.     His  father,  a  Lutheran  minister,  death.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  bot« 

was  an  i^ent  student  of  botany,  and  by  him  any  at  Upsal  by  his  son. 


G 


GARNIER  -  PAGfcS,  Louis  Antoinb,  a 
French  statesman,  born  June  18,  1808,  died 
November  1,  1878.  He  was  at  first  a  mer- 
chant, but  after  the  death  of  his  stepbrother, 
£tienne  Joseph  Louis,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  he  gave  up  his  business,  and 
was  in  1842  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Here  he  joined  the  Extreme  Left,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  questions  relating 
to  industry  and  finance.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  reform  agitation  in  1847 
and  1848,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became 
a  meipber  of  the  Provisional  Government.  In 
March  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Paris,  and 
shortly  after  became  Minister  of  Finance.  As 
such  he  proposed  the  extraordinary  tax  of  45 
centimes,  which  made  hiin  and  his  friends  so  un- 


popular, and  for  which  he  vainly  attempted  tc 
excuse  himself  in  1859  by  the  brochure  "L'Im- 
p6t  de  45  Oentimes.'^  He  was  soon  after  elect- 
ed to  the  Executive  Oommittee  which  replaced 
the  Provisional  Government,  but  was  itself  re- 
placed by  the  dictatorship  of  Oavai^ac.  He 
now  took  his  seat  again  in  the  Oonstituent  As- 
sembly, and  voted  with  the  moderate  part  of 
the  Republican  party.  Not  having  been  re- 
elected to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  literary  labors  and 
industrial  enterprises.  In  1864  he  was  elected 
to  the  Corps  L6gislatif.  where  he  voted  with 
the  Democratic*  Opposition.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  in  1870,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
in  that  position  helped  for  the  second  time  to 
proclaim  the  republic.  Upon  beinff  defeated 
for  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  ne  retired 
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to  priTate  life.  He  -was  the  anthor  of  a  nam-  globe;  and  the  Atlantic  with  the  Arotio  Sea 
ber  of  valaable  hiatorioal  works,  including  and  the  North  Pacific  are  only  golft  which  nm 
**  History  of  the  Revolation  of  1848  "  (8  vols.,  oat  of  it  to  the  northward.  The  sheet  of  wa- 
1861-62),  '*  History  of  the  Executive  Oom-  ter  covering  the  ocean  hemisphere,  thin  as  it 
mittee ''  (1869),  and  '^  The  June  Days ''  (1878).  is  compared  with  the  earth's  radius,  is  divided 
GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  into  two  layers:  at  a  varying  depth,  which  av- 
OOVERT.  The  number  of  exploring  expedi-  erages  perhaps  500  fathoms,  is  the  stratum  of 
tions  and  the  extent  of  their  tasks  increase  from  water  having  the  temperature  of  40 "*  Fahr. ;  thitf 
year  to  year,  although  the  g^eat  geographical  may  be  taken  as  the  division  between  the  two 
outlines,  the  boundaries  of  the  river  basins  and  layers,  the  npper  of  which  varies  greatly  in 
the  courses  of  mountain  chains,  the  lines  of  the  temperature  in  different  regions,  while  the  low- 
seacoast  and  the  positions  of  islands,  are  nearly  er  one  j^rows  gradually  and  slowly  colder,  with 
all  determined,  except  in  the  frozen  polar  re-  increasmg  slowness  downward,  to  a  minimum 
'  gions  and  in  the  yet  inaccessible  interiors  of  the  at  the  bottom.  The  paramount  cause  of  move- 
great  continents.  The  sciences  of  geology,  hot-  ments  in  the  upper  stratum  is  the  trade  winds 
any,  and  zodlogy,  ethnology,  meteorology,  and  and  their  modifications  and  connter-currento: 
hydrography,  are  all  investigated  by  competent  the  great  equatorial  current  driven  from  east  to 
scholars  m  the  larger  expeditions ;  and  every  west  in  the  northern  ocean  region  impinges  on 
phenomenon  and  product  of  the  earth,  air,  or  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  continents ;  a  branph 
water,  noted  and  studied.  Although  the  expe-  is  deflected  to  the  north,  and  makes  a  curve 
ditions  in  many  instances  fail  of  reaching  the  aroimd  the  doted  end  of  the  Pacific,  tending  to 
particular  geographical  goal  or  solving  the  par-  sweep  back  down  the  North  American  coast; 
ticnlar  problem  which  they  set  before  them,  in  the  Atlantic  the  Gulf  Stream  skirts  along 
they  often  obtain  results  which  in  the  general  the  shores  of  northern  Europe,  a  branch  shoot- 
interesta  of  science  are  of  more  value  than  the  ing  off  into  the  arctic  basin  and  keeping  par- 
accomplishment  of  their  ostensible  purpose ;  tially  open  the  passage  through  the  polar  ice 
yet  these  achievements  are  generally  so  involved  into  Bearing's  Straits ;  the  southern  deflections 
in  the  complicated  develo[vnent  of  the  sciences  are  neutralized  by  the  southern  anti- trade 
that  they  furnish  no  salient  facts  for  the  popu-  winds.  Of  the  lower  layer  of  the  ocean  recent 
lar  mind  to  lay  hold  of.  The  depths  and  hy-  investigations  have  proved  that  the  whole  mass, 
drography  of  the  ocean,  having  a  practical  bear-  often  2,000  fathoms  in  thickness,  has  a  slow 
ing  on  navigation,  are  being  investigated  by  and  constant  flow  to  the  northward,  and  that 
naval  vessels  of  nearly  every  principid  nation,  the  depths  of  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Atlantic 
These  expeditions  afford  scientists  an  opportu-  Oceans  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  antarctic 
nity  to  study  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  seas :  this  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  cold 
and  the  geological  formation  of  sedimentary  lower  strata  increase  perceptibly  in  tempera- 
rock  as  it  is  actually  going  on  in  our  period,  ture  to  the  northward,  and  the  continuity  of 
and  also  the  geology,  botany,  zo6logy,  and  eth-  every  layer  with  a  corresponding  layer  in  the 
nology  of  the  blands  and  shores  touched  at  in  southern  sea  is  established.  This  movement 
the  voyages.  The  Russian  operations  in  Asia,  must  be  dne  to  another  unexpected  phenome- 
and  the  rivalry  between  that  Government  and  non :  evaporation  must  be  in  excess  of  precipita- 
England,  each  seeking  to  extend  its  influence  tion  in  tne  northern  parts  of  the  land-hemi- 
among  the  semibarbarous  peoples  of  the  cen-  sphere,  and  the  subtracted  vapor  must  be  cen- 
tral portions  of  that  continent,  have  thrown  veyed  by  the  npper  currents  of  the  air  to  the 
new  light  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  zone  of  low  barometric  pressure  in  the  south, 
of  the  globe^  as  well  from  an  ethnological  and  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow  or  rain, 
historical  point  of  view  as  from  that  of  geology  ascending  northward  again  in  the  deepest  chan- 
and  physical  geography.  The  prop4»rtion  in  nels  of  the  ocean  on  account  of  its  low  teraper- 
the  regions  recently  oiscovered  of  lands  which  ature  and  consequent  greater  specific  gravity, 
are  not  only  habitable  but  temperate  and  fhiit-  When  this  northward  movement  passes  over 
fol  is  most  gratifying  in  lengthening  the  vista  obstructionssnch  as  submarine  mountain  ridges, 
of  our  prophetic  hopes  in  the  future  of  the  hu-  whatever  be  the  depth  of  the  seas  beyond,  the 
man  race  and  the  possibilities  of  civilization,  temperature  at  the  bottom  will  correspond  to 
Such  promising  regions  have  been  discovered  that  of  the  layer  of  water  which  strikes  the 
not  only  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  in  New  summit  of  the  barrier.  The  most  notable  in- 
Gainea  and  other  Pacific  islands,  in  Patagonia  stance  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  series  of  closed 
and  the  center  of  South  America,  in  the  interi-  submarine  basins  of  different  temperatures  in 
or  of  Asia,  and  elsewhere,  as  to  enlarge  very  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  average  depth  of 
considerably  the  extent  of  the  habitable  land  the  ocean  is  a  little  over  2,000  fathoms.  There 
known.  is  probably  nowhere  a  greater  depth  than  5,000 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  in  his  address  as  pres-  fathoms.  Local  depths  of  over  4,000  fathoms 
ident  of  the  geogri^[>hical  section  of  the  British  are  found  but  rarely,  and  seem  to  be  in  most 
Association,  summed  up  the  recent  improve-  cases  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  islands, 
ments  in  hydrographical  knowledge.  The  ocean  But  in  all  the  ocean  basins  extended  deprea- 
mnst  be  considered  aa  one  and  continuous.  It  sions  of  8,000  fathoms  or  a  little  more  are 
covers  almost  entirely  one  hemisphere  of  the  found,  which  run,  with  tome  degree  of  regular- 
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ity,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  adjoining  con-  the  icebergs  begin  to  melt  is  covered  with  peb> 

tinents.    The  soil  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  con-  bles  and  other  land  detritus.    The  stratificaticA 

sists,  for  800  or  400  miles  from  the  shores,  of  of  the  ice  in  the  bergs  is  horizontal,  and  the 

sedimentary  deposits  of  material  derived  from  strata  diminish  in  thickness  uniformlj  down- 

the  detrition  of  the  shore  rocks.    Down  to  2,-  ward.    The  top  layers,  60  or  80  feet  below  the 

000  fathoms  depth  the  globigerina  ooze,  com-  snow-clad  top,  is  a  foot  thick  and  whitish,  indi- 

posed  of  the  shells  of  f oraminifera  living  on  the  eating  the  presence  of  air ;  but  it  is  hard,  and 

sarface  of  the  water,  forms  the  bottom.    Be-  has  a  specific  gravity  little  less  than  that  of 

yond  2,500  or  8,000  fathoms  these  shells  are  the  strata  at  the  water-lin6,  which  are  only 

decomposed  as  they  sink  by  the  carbonic  acid  three  inches  thick.    It  seems  certain  that  the 

in  the  water.    Below  snch  depths  the  bottom  diminished  thickness  of  the  lower  strata  is  due 

is  an  extremely  fine  reddish  clay,  composed  in  not  alone  to  compression,  bat  also  to  the  loss 

Sart  of  the  shells  of  radiolarians  and  in  part  of  of  some  of  their  substance.  It  is  probable  that 
akes  of  pumice  and  crystalline  fragments  of  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glaciaJ  sheet,  where 
volcanic  minerals;  the  residue  is  made  up  of  the  pressure  at  the  depth  of  1,400  feet  is  500 
decomposed  volcanic  matter  and  the  mineral  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  a  process  of  melt- 
constituents  of  organisms.  Nodules  are  found  ing  takes  place,  the  water  passing  down  by 
in  great  numbers,  formed  by  concentric  layers  gravitation  from  layer  to  layer,  and  finally  es- 
of  peroxide  of  iron  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  caping  below  the  bottom  of  the  ice-sheet.  It 
deposited  in  a  matrix  of  clay  around  a  nucleus,  is  probable  from  the  uniform  thiclmess  of  the 
which  is  a  shark^s  tooth,  a  piece  of  bone  or  si-  crust  covering  the  antarctic  region  and  the 
lidous  sponge,  a  fragment  of  pumice,  or  other  above-described  indications  that,  at  the  temper- 
hard  substance.  Particles  of  magnetic  iron  ature  of  the  earth^s  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the 
and  magnetic  nickel  of  doubtfhl  origin  are  dis-  antarctic  ice-sheet,  the  body  of  ice  can  not  be 
tributed  through  the  red  bottom  soil.  The  red  maintained  of  a  greater  tfcdckness  than  1,400 
bottom  is  nothing  like  any  previous  geological  feet  with  melting  from  the  pressure  and  the  in- 
formation, so  that  it  appears  that  no  previous  temal  heat  of  the  earth, 
sedimentary  formation  was  deposited  at  such  A  new  English  expedition  for  deep-sea  ex- 
great  depths.  ploration  has  departed  under  Sir  Greorge  Nares. 
Sir  WyviJle  Thomson  added  a  resumS  of  the  The  Alert,  on  board  of  which  vessel  the  snr- 
knowledge  attained  of  the  antarctic  regions  and  veys  and  scientific  investigations  are  to  be 
the  inferences  concerning  them  derived  from  made,  has  been  refitted  and  provided  for  a  cir- 
the  better  understanding  lately  acquired  of  the  cnmnavigatory  voyage  of  great  magnitude, 
ocean  circulation  and  the  nature  of  ice  forma-  Twelve  ofi^cers  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
tions.  The  unexplored  region  beyond  the  70th  men  shipped  in  her  from  Portsmouth  for  a 
parallel  south  of  the  equator,  comprising  an  three  years'  cruise.  The  first  task  will  be  a 
area  of  4,700,000  square  miles,  is  quite  likely  much-needed  survey  of  the  dangerous  Striuts 
not  a  continuous  antarctic  continent,  but  a  of  Magellan.  The  numerous  islets  in  the  straits 
congeries  of  low  continental  land  and  of  con-  will  be  explored,  and  a  triangulation  of  the 
tinental  islands  connected  together  by  bridges  entire  waters  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the 
of  ice,  which  form  part  of  a  solid  ice-cap  cov-  mainland  and  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia 
ering  the  whole  to  the  height  of  about  1,400  will  be  taken,  with  a  complete  series  of  sound- 
feet.  The  region  is  transsected  by  continental  ings,  and  a  chart  prepared  which  will  greatly 
chains,  like  the  range  between  55^  and  95*^,  shorten  the  voyage  into  the  Pacific.  The  next 
which  includes  Peter  the  Great  Island  and  Al-  task  will  be  the  exploration  of  the  unvisited 
exandra  Land,  Graham  Land  and  Adelaide  Isl-  isles  and  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  particularly 
and,  and  Louis  Philippe  Land,  and  by  at  least  those  east  of  the  Society  Islands,  between  the 
one  volcanic  range,  discovered  by  Ross  in  1841,  185th  and  149th  degrees.  The  variations  in 
which  stretches  from  Balleny  Island  to  lat.  78°  the  depth  of  the  ocean  from  volcanic  action 
S.,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet.  The  near  the  Feejee  Islands  will  be  studied.  Then 
antarctic  lands  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  soundings  will  be  taken  in  Torres  Strait,  along 
ice  which  ends  in  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  an  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  in  Geography  Bay 
average  height  of  280  feet,  outside  of  which  a  and  King  George  Strait,  where  the  expedition 
floe  extends  seaward  in  winter,  20  feet  thick  or  will  terminate,  and  return  to  Portsmouth  by 
more,  and  in  summer  the  fioe  gives  place  to  way  of  Suez. 

drifting  pack-ice  and  icebergs.      Sir  Wyville  The  next  serious  attempt  to  pierce  the  arcana 

propounded  a  theory  to  explain  why  the  sheet  of  the  arctic  regions  will  probably  be  made  by 

of  ice  which  covers  the  antarctic  region  does  way  of  the  Barentz  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of 

not  indefinitely  increase  in  thickness,  but  main-  Nova  Zembla  and  Franz  Joseph  Land.     It  is 

tains  a  uniform  depth  of  1,400  feet,  which  is  expected  that  the  Discovery,  a  steamer  of  great 

the  height  of  the  southern  icebergs.    These,  power  and  fitted  for  sailing  through  the  ice, 

from  their  stratification  aod  snowy  tops,  are  may  be  sent  out  from  England  on  snch  an  ez- 

evidently  prismatic  blocks  fallen  from  the  edge  pedition  in  the  summer  of  1879.    The  knowl- 

of  the  great  cap  of  antarctic  ice  as  it  protrudes  edge  of  the  movements  of  the  ice  in  those  seas 

over  the  sea;  this  is  shown  also  from  the  fact  has  been  considerably  enriched  by  the  expe- 

that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  the  zone  where  rience  gained  in  two  cruises  made  this  last 
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Muon  br  the  William  Barentz  and  the  Isbjom,  westward  pack  and  the  light  floee  to  the  eMt, 

(wo  Bmall  Bchooners.    The  reaulu  of  the  du-  in  aboat  the  44th  meridtao. 

meroai  eiploraUoDB  made  in  that  part  of  the  Captain  Tyson,  of  the  aohooner  Florence, 

arotio  ieao,  from  those  of  William  Barentc  in  retamed  to  Pronnoetown,  Uass.,  oD  Ootob«r 

1C94-'96  down  to  the  Aaatrian  expedition  of  3Sth,  not  finding  the  supplies  at  Disco  which  he 

Werpreoht  and  Payer  and  tbe  above-men tiooed  awaited.    PassinK  through  Onmberland  Strait, 

voyages  of  the  Datch  explorers  on  the  William  and  taking  sboara  a  number  of  EaqniinaD  men 

BarentE,  show  that  while  the  limit  of  the  ioe  and  women  according  to  the  projected  plans, 

extends  down  to  the  76th  and  74tb  degrees  of  the  Howgate  Expedition  mode  for  Disco.    The 

latitude  in  Jnne  and  Jnly,  in  Angnet  there  is  voyage  was  mo^  difficult  and  dangerous;  tlio 

open  sailing  to  74*  SO'  N.,  and  in  September  weataerwastempestuoDsandtheMafilled  with 

the  ice  recedes  to  the  79th  paralleL    At  that  ioe-floea.    For  SOO  miles  they  had  to  make  their 

■aason  a  vessel  may  probably  reach,  by  war  of  pasuge  throngh  the  ioe.    After  waiting  some 

the  Barenti  Sea  and  the  western  ooast  of  Nova  time  for  the  vessel  which  shonid  bring  sspplies, 

Zembia,  the  sontheast  point  of  Franx  Joseph  Gaptun  Tyson  determined  to  retam  home. 

Land,  and  may  then  advanoe  along  tbe  nnex-  Tbe  passage  to  Camberland  Strait  was  thia 

plored  western  shore  of  that  body  of  Und,  time  one  of  still  more  terrible  danger.    T«m- 

whioli,  by  the  analogy  of  windward  arotio  pest  after  tempest,  each  one  more  fnrions  than 

Masts,  shonid  be  free  froia  ioe.    Frani  Joseph  the  last,  drove  the  little  vessel  helplessly  be- 

Lcnd  extends  at  least  beyond  the  SSd  parallel,  fore  them,  amid  great  blocks  of  ice  which  each 

as  was  estaUished  by  the  observations  of  Lien-  instant  threatened  to  knock  the  stanch  craft 

tenant  Payer.    Tbe  coast  will  offer  a  harvest  to  pieces.    Had  she  been  lest  aolidlj  bnilt,  she 

for  geolopoal,  botanioal,  and  loAlc^ioal  inves-  coold  not  have  endnred  the  racking  she  was 

Rations.    DepoU  can  be  eatabUshed  at  Oape  subjected  to.    The  marlDers  despaired  of  tb^ 

Naaaan  uid  at  E^«  or  Wythe  lalands  to  retreat  lives.    AAer  pasnng  throngh  the  strait,  and 

opoQ  before  the  CnsJ  advanoe  in  September.  taking  a  fortaiight's  rest,  they  swled  for  St. 

Tbe  William  BarentE  departed  on  her  arctic  John,  and  enconntered  new  storms  on  the  voy- 

omise  on  Hay  B,  1879,  ander  the  command  of  age,  as  tliey  did  again  after  leaving  that  piort 

Lieatenant  A.  de  Brnyne,  of  the  Netherlands  on  October  IStb ;  and  to  add  to  the  distreM, 

navy,  with  Lieutenants  Beynen  and  Speelman,  tbe  provinons  gave  ont.    The  greatest  cold 

Snrgeon  Van  Anrooy,  Dr.  Slnyter  as  sodlo^st.  observedduringtheexpedition  was  — SO'Eabr. 
and  W.  G.  A.  Grant  as  photographer,  and 
manned  by  ught  men.  On  Jnne  18th  they 
»ght«d  Spitzbeigen,  after  taking  sonndings 
and  collecting  speramens  uf  ocean  organism* 
on  thtf  conrse  from  Jan  Mayen  Island.  On 
July  S7th  they  came  to  Amsterdam  IsUnd. 
They  come  to  the  impaasable  ice  in  lat.  80°  18' 
K.  The  thermometer  sank  below  —  5°  0.  On 
Jnlj  ISth,  they  reached  Bear  Island,  and  fonnd 
a  store  left  for  tbem  by  the  Norwi^gian  steamer 
VOringen.  They  then  proceeded  to  VardO  and 
eommenced  their  cruise  in  the  Borentx  Sea. 
The  weather  was  excessively  stormy  up  to 
July  37th.  They  reached  tbe  edge  of  the  ioe 
in  lat.  7r  64'  N.,  Ion.  44°  SO*  E..  and  cruised 
along  it  for  ten  days.  A  heavy  gale  then  drove 
them  back,  and  they  proceeded  to  Nova  Zem- 
Ua,  and  lay  at  anchor  several  days  in  the  Ma- 

tochkin  Shar,    On  August  asth  they  went  to  ""  »*■ 
Cape  Nassau  and  made  another  advance,  until 

they  reached  the  ice  in  lat.  78°  17'  N.,  Ion.  65°  An  eipeditdon,  a  part  of  whose  missioQ  la  to 

14'  E.,  which  was  the  highest  point  attained  in  search  for  the  lost  records  of  the  Franklin  Ex- 

thissea.    On  September  28d  they  had  retnmed  pedition,  has  left  America  in  the  Pandora;  it 

to  Hammerfeet,  and  on  October  12th  were  in  is  supported  by  tbe  proprietor  of  tbe  "  New 

Amsterdam.    Their  first  northward  cruise  was  York  Herald  "  newspaper, 

along  the  46th  meridian.    The  ice,  as  observed  The  exploration  of  the  island  of  Jan  Uayen 

in  their  ten  days'  cruise  along  the  pack,  was  by  the  Norweginn  North  Sea  Expedition,  under 

heavy  and  huramocky  to  the  westward,  bat  to  Oaptain  Wille,  famishes  an  improved  account 

the  cast  tbe  Sees  were  thin  and  maoh  rotted  of  that  almost  nnapproaobable  island.    The 

by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  raiir.    The  heavy  soundings  made  by  tbe  expedition  show  a 

west  ioe  seemed  to  have  been  brought  down  depth  in  the  seas  around  Jan  Uayen  of  1,760 

by  the  polar  current,  and  was  being  preswd  fathoms  between  it  and  Norway,  over  2,000 

against  the  east  coast  of  Spitsbergen.    Ueaten-  fathoms  in  the  direction  of  Spitzbergen,  over 

«Dt  Beynen  formed  an  opinion  tliat  a  steamer  1,800  fathoms  toward  Oreenland,   and  over 

might  push  through  to  the  north  between  tbe  1,000  fathomi  toward  loeland.    The  direotioa 
ToL.  xvtii.— 2S    A 
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of  the  loD^r  axis  of  the  island  is  east-north-  the  most  extensive  enternrise  jet  undertaken 
east.  It  18  entirelj  composed  of  volcanio  by  the  capable  and  inuefatigable  Professor 
mountain  formations,  of  the  later  volcanic  pe-  NordenslgOld.  Its  design  was  to  explore  the 
riods  apparently,  and  so  of  later  origin  than  North  Polar  Sea  over  the  whole  expanse,  from 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles.  It  is  formed  by  the  month  of  the  Yenisei  eastward  as  far  as 
two  parts  joined  br  a  strip  of  narrower  and  Behring  Striut.  This  region  has  never  been 
lower  land,  two  miles  broad  in  its  narrowest  explored  or  entered  by  a  proper  sea-goiog  ves- 
part,  while  the  greatest  breadth  at  the  two  sel,  and  nothing  is  known  of  it  except  from 
ends  is  respectively  9|-  and  eight  miles.  The  short  voyages  along  portions  of  the  coast  in 
whole  area  is  abont  158  square  miles.  In  the  craft  too  small  and  fragile  to  ventare  out  at 
middle  of  the  northern  and  greater  part  is  sea.  It  stretches  over  90  degrees  of  longitude, 
the  Beerenberg,  an  extinct  volcano,  4,825  feet  The  scientific  results  of  explorations  in  these 
high.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  the  moun-  regions  will  be  of  the  first  importance,  bringing 
tain  reaches  to  the  sea  and  forms  steep  shores,  to  light  the  types  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
975  feet  in  height ;  on  the  sides  are  indenta-  preserved  from  the  glacial  period  which  exist 
tions  in  which  the  glaciers  form.  The  south-  m  the  seas  north  of  Siberia,  clearing  up  im- 
ern  end  of  the  island  is  a  table-land  975  feet  portent  geological  problems,  and  enlacing  our 
high,  extending  to  the  sea  on  the  south  and  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
southeast,  but  toward  the  northwest  declining  animals,  contributing  valuable  additions  to  the 
to  an  elevation  of  not  over  825  feet  The  knowledge  of  the  meteorological  phenomena 
highest  eminence  is  not  over  625  feet  The  and  terrestrial  magnetism^  and  supplementing 
lower  middle  portion  of  the  island  is  formed  of ,  with  possibly  important  mforraation  what  is 
lava  and  ftill  of  volcanic  craters.  Many  clififs  known  on  ocean  circulation.  The  additions  to 
rise  around  the  coasts  of  the  island,  the  re-  the  knowledge  of  topographical  geography,  the 
maining  portions  of  broken  lava-streams.  There  possible  discovery  of  unknown  lands,  the  study 
is  no  hurbor  of  any  sort  on  the  coast  The  of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  regions 
position  of  Jan  Hayen  is  in  the  East  Greenland  passed  through,  and  of  their  ethnology,  and  of 
polar  current;  below  10  or  20  fathoms  the  the  movements  and  phenomena  of  the  polar  ice, 
water  is  cold  as  ice  the  whole  year  long.  In  will  prove  of  equal  importance^  The  commer- 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  water  is  free  of  ice  cial  value  of  the  expedition,  by  discovering 
up  to  the  idand,  which  is  at  that  season  often  new  routes  or  natural  resources,  misht  also  be 
passed  by  on  its  west  side  by  seal-hunters,  of  much  value.  The  discovery  of  the  famous 
The  summer  is  cold.  The  flora  is  very  meager,  northwest  passage,  which  it  was  the  highest 
only  about  a  dozen  phanerogamous  plants  be-  ambition  of  the  early  explorers  to  find,  from 
ing  found;  but  in  summer  large  portions  of  John  Cabot  down  to  Captain  Cook,  and  in 
the  land  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  moss,  whose  quest  the  most  heroic  eflforts  of  the 
which  offers  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  red  Cabots,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Henry  Hudson,  Baf- 
and  brown  tints  of  the  mountains.  The  north-  fin,  Bylot,  and  Behring,  among  other  famous 
ern  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  eternal  mariners,  were  wasted,  would  not  now  be 
snow  to  the  height  of  2,275  feet,  and  only  the  looked  upon  as  of  much  commercial  value ; 
perpendicular  precipices  of  the  Beerenberg  are  although  the  access  to  northern  Siberia  through 
free  from  snow ;  the  base  of  the  mountian  is  Behring  Strait  would  doubtless  prove  of  some 
buried  under  a  vast  sheet  of  snow,  from  which  utility.  The  execution  of  this  great  explora- 
emerge  enormous  glaciers,  nine  of  which  reach  tive  undertaking  is  largely  due  to  the  Gk>then- 
down  to  the  sea.  The  southern  end  of  Jan  burg  merchant  Oscar  Dickson,  who  had  largely 
Mayen  appears  to  lie  below  the  snow-line,  assisted  Professor  Nordenskj5ld  in  carrying 
although  great  snow-patches  are  found  in  sum-  out  his  former  sagacious  and  successful  en- 
mer  here  also  in  the  depressions.  terprises,  and  who  furnished  $60,000,  of  the 

A  new  island  was  mscovered  in  the  Polar  $100,000  expended  in  fitting  out  the  expe- 
Sea  in  lat  77**  55',  Ion.  Bl""  E.,  directly  north  of  dition  of  1878.  The  Vega,  a  stanch  steam 
the  Yenisei  River,  by  E.  Johannsen,  an  arctic  whaler,  of  great  steam  power,  built  at  Bremen, 
navigator  and  walrus-hunter,  on  September  8,  made  of  teak,  and  a  ship  perfectly  adapted  for 
1878.  It  is  a  flat  island  about  ten  miles  long,  such  service,  was  bought  for  $40,000,  and 
whose  highest  point  is  100  feet  above  the  sea.  altered  and  equipped  at  Carlscrona  with  ev- 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ensomhaden  (Loneli-  ery  appliance  for  ventilation  and  health.  Hie 
ness).  It  was  poor  in  vegetation,  but  much  fullest  equipment  for  sledging  excursiona,  in 
frequented  by  birds.  There  was  no  snow  which  method  of  exploration  NordenskiOld 
upon  it  The  sea  was  free  of  ice  except  to  the  had  already  had  much  experience,  was  taken 
southeast,  where  drift-ice  was  observea.  From  along,  including,  besides  lime-juice,  plenty  of 
types  of  animal  life  found  on  the  island  it  is  sauerkraut  and  the  antiscorbutic  berries  of 
probable  .that  its  west  shore  is  bathed  by  the  Norway  to  ward  off  scurvy.  The  Lena,  an 
Gulf  Stream.  On  the  north  there  is  a  strong  iron-clad  ^teamer  of  100  tons,  CapUun  Johan- 
current  drifting  to  the  southeast  The  island  neson,  belonging  to  M.  Siberiakof,  accompanied 
Hes  due  east  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  may  the  Vega  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  River, 
be  an  outlying  island  of  the  same  archipelago.    She  was  laden  with  merchandise  for  Yakootsk, 

The  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition  of  1878  was    but  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Vega 
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and  sail  for  Behrin^  Strait  io  the  alternative  of  ioe  in  the  months  of  Atigost  and  September, 

the  latter's  beinff  disabled  in  the  voyage.  Two  It  seemed  then  a  hardier  and  more  hopeless 

other  vessels,  the  steamer  Fraser  with    the  undertaking  to  navigate  the  Kara  Sea  than 

Express  in  tow,  freighted  by  the  owner  of  the  does  now  his  present  endeavor  to  ezteod  the 

Lena,  sailed  in  company  as  far  as  the  Yenisei,  voyage  to  Behring  Strait  and  solve  the  prob- 

The  offioers  and  scientific  staff  of  the  Vega  lem  of  ages,  the  northwest  passa^  which  in 

were:  Professor  Nordensl^dld,  the  leiider  ot  past  oentories  stirred  the  ambition  and  be- 

the  expedition;  Captain  Palaoder,  the  com*  gniled  the  hopes  of  the  world's  most  famous 

mander  of  the  Vega;  Dr.  F.  Ejellman,  of  Up-  navigators,  and  led  them  to  the  sacrifice  of 

sal,  botanist ;  Dr.  A.  Staxberg,  2o6logist ;  and  their  fortunes  and  their  lives,  their  efforts 

Dr.  £.  Almquist,  physician ;   Lieutenant  An-  yielding  as  their  only  fruit  the  early  knowledge 

dreus  Hovgaard,  of  the  Danish  navy;  Lieuten-  of  the  arctic  regions. 

ant  £.  Brusewitz,  of  the  Swedish  navy ;  Lieu-  Nordensl^6la  entered  upon  this  new  enter- 
tenant  Giacomo  Bove,  of  the  Italian  navy ;  and  prise  after  a  like  exhaustive  research  into  b\\ 
Lieutenant  Nordquisl^  a  Finnish  officer  and  a  the  records  of  voyages  and  sledging  explora- 
geologist  The  crew  were  chosen  out  of  a  large  tions  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  in  the  seas 
number  of  volunteers,  and  consisted  of  18  sea-  to  the  north,  and  the  log-books  of  many  a 
men  and  three  hunters.  Professor  Nordenskjdld  whaler  and  seal-hunter.  Although  scarcely 
has  not  his  equal  in  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  anything  is  known  of  the  seas  from  Port  Dick- 
experienoe  requisite  for  the  direction  of  the  son  to  the  Lena  and  beyond  for  a  good  part  of 
scientific  exploration  of  these  dimgerous  re-  the  way  to  Behring  Strait,  the  accounts  which 
gions.  He  is  a  veteran  explorer,  who  has  he  found  confirmed  his  conviction  that  the  in- 
served  in  six  arctic  expeditions,  has  sustained  fluence  which  dissolves  the  ice  in  the  Kara 
the  rigor  of  a  winter  beyond  the  80th  parallel.  Sea  at  the  end  of  summer  and  in  the  early 
and  has  made  long  spring  sledding  tours.  His  autumn  acts  along  the  whole  coast  q{  Siberia 
famous  expedition  to  the  north  coast  of  Sibe-  at  this  season,  and  tliat  that  is  the  action  of 
ria  in  the  year  1875  has  been  noticed  in  the  the  waters  of  the  Yenisei,  Ob,  Lena,  and  other 
**  Annual  Oyclopsddia.''  The  expedition  of  1876,  rivers  of  Siberia,  which,  after  their  discharge 
made  in  the  Proven,  with  12  Norwegian  fisher-  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  form  surface  currento, 
men,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  which  bend  aud  flow  to  the  eastward  along  the 
present  associates  Drs.  Kjdlman  and  Stnxberg,  coast,  and  which,  at  the  period  when  they  are 
with  Drs.  Theel  and  LundstrOm,  throwing  a  heated  by  the  summer  sun  in  the  upper  courses 
new  continent  rich  in  g^ain  and  many  otner  of  the  rivers,  have  a  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
useful  products  open  to  the  world,  and  offering  ture  to  clear  an  open  passage  through  the  ice 
it  in  return  the  benefits  of  civilization,  was  a  near  the  coast,  where  these  currents  take  their 
deed  of  such  high  commercial  importance  that  way.  The  temperature  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei 
it  will  probably  be  remembered  as  an  event  he  had  tested  m  the  month  of  August,  and 
and  a  landmark  in  history.  He  entered  the  found  that  of  the  current  of  the  former  8°  0., 
Sea  of  Kara,  before  supposed  to  be  covered  and  of  that  of  the  latter  9'4:^  0.  Several  of  the 
with  perpetual  ice,  through  Jngar  Strait,  after  explorers  who  have  sailed  in  these  latitudes 
coasting  along  Nova  Zembla  from  the  Matoch-  have  returned,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
kin  Shar,  and  crossing  it,  encountering  ice  in  lateness  of  the  season,  at  the  time  when  the 
lat.  75^  45'  N.,  steered  southward  and  made  ice  in  the  seas  was  first  clearing  away.  Minim 
into  the  harbor  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sailed  up  to  lat.  75^15'  N.  in  1740,  but  returned 
Port  Dickson.  The  course  of  the  return  voy-  on  the  2d  of  September.  The  Yakoot  Fomin 
age  was  northwest,  across  the  Kara  Sea,  and  informed  Middendorf  in  1848  that  in  Taimyr 
tbrouffh  the  narrows  of  Matochkin  Shar.  The  Bay  the  ice  was  driven  away  out  of  sight  from 
second  voyage,  made  in  the  steamer  Ymer,  land  in  the  latter  half  of  August  Ohelinskin's 
was  undeitaken  to  prove  that  the  passage  of  survey  of  the  coast  line  of  the  Taimyr  Penin- 
the  Kara  Sea  was  practicable  eveiy  year  at  the  aula  up  to  Cape  Ohenuskin,  in  1742,  was  made 
same  season,  as  well  as  for  scientific  purposes,  in  sledges  in  the  spring.  Pronchichef  sailed  in 
He  passed  tnrough  the  Matochkin  Shar  on  the  the  open  sea  nearly  as  far  aa  Cape  Cheliuskin 
8l8t  of  July,  but  found  the  Sea  of  Kara  full  of  in  August,  1786 ;  and  Norwegian  whalers  have 
ice-floes,  which  obstructed  his  course  until  the  reach^  Ion.  68°  £.  without  seeing  ice.  Laptef 
12th,  and  then  rapidly  melted  away.  He  as-  sailed  almost  as  far  as  Oape  Oheliuskin.  East 
cended  tlie  Yenisei  in  the  steamer,  and,  failing  of  the  North  Oape  there  were  several  short 
to  meet  the  land  party  of  scientists  who  had  coasting  voyages  made  by  Russian  explorers  in 
appointed  to  join  nim  but  were  retarded,  re-  the  last  century ;  but  the  vessels  were  too 
tumod  across  the  Sea  of  Kara  without  seeing  small  and  the  sailors  too  inexperienced  to 
ice,  and  was  back  in  Troms5  by  the  22d  of  achieve  any  valuable  results,  although  their 
September.  His  scientific  acumen  enabled  him  records  tend  to  prove  the  navigability  of  the 
to  predict,  after  gathering  and  comparing  all  sea  during  autumn.  More  is  known  of  the 
the  scattered  records  and  data  relating  to  the  coa^t  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  Russian 
Sea  of  Kara,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  all  whalers  are  said  to  have  frequently  coasted  the 
men  of  science  and  all  practical  navigators,  shore  in  search  of  trade  in  former  times.  From 
that  this  supposed  ice-locked  gulf  is  free  trom  the  Lena  Lossinius  and  Lapter  made  unsuccesa- 
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fal  attempts  in  email,  tinsea worthy  boats  to  saltness  of  the  sea  increased  toward  the  north, 
reach  the  mooth  of  the  Kolyma  in  the  last  cen-  and  its  biology  consequently  began  to  multiply, 
tnry.  From  the  Kolyma  to  Behring  Strait  the  Large  specimeus  of  the  crinoid  Alecto  Et- 
Oossack  Dechnef  made  a  memorable  voyage  in  chrtchtii,  numerous  starfish,  as  the  AiUria 
1648..  He  was  the  first  discoverer  of  Behring  Sinikii  and  panopla^  and  pycnogonids,  were 
Strait.  Starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolvma  found ;  and  near  the  shore  large  sea  alga  were 
with  seven  small  vessels  on  the  1st  of  July,  collected.  The  shore  fauna  and  flora  were  very 
three  of  them  reached  Tchutskoynos  in  an  poor  compared  with  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitx- 
open  sea.  He  then  coasted  along  the  eastern  bergen.  The  only  birds  seen  in  large  numbers 
shores  of  Kamtchatka,  and  reached  Anodyr  in  were  snow-sparrows,  six  or  seven  species  of 
October.  The  next  year  Staduschin  sailed  from  waders,  and  some  species  of  geese.  The  only 
the  Kolyma  seven  days  to  the  eastward  with-  other  birds  were  the  mountain  owls,  the  ptar- 
out  encountering  ice.  The  sea  between  the  migan,  and  a  kind  of  falcon.  A  few  walruses 
New  Siberian  Iclands  and  the  coast  is  said  to  and  large  seals  (Phoea  harhata%  and  great 
be  tolerably  clear  every  summer.  Those  islands  numbers  of  the  smaller  seal  {Phoca  hitpida), 
were  surveyed  by  Hadenstrdm,  and  afterward,  were  seen  in  the  water.  While  looking  on  one 
in  1828,  by  Lieutenant  Ai\jou.  Among  the  at-  of  the  blocks  of  floating  ice  for  the  substance 
tempts  to  penetrate  westward  along  the  Si-  of  cosmic  origin  which  he  had  found  in  the  ice 
berian  coast  from  Behring  Strait  were  those  of  north  of  Spitzbergen  in  1872,  he  came  across 
Oaptain  Cook,  who  reached  the  180th  meridian  remarkable  small  yellow  crystals  scattered  on 
in  1778,  Behring  having  only  penetrated  to  the  surface.  He  supposes  this  curious  sand  to 
172**  W. ;  of  the  American  Oaptain  Rodgers,  who  be  a  substance  crystallized  from  the  sea- waters 
reached  176''  E.  in  1855 ;  and  of  the  American  by  the  action  of  the  winter  frost  They  lay  at 
whaling  skipper  Lorn?,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Oape  anchor  in  the  excellent  harbor,  which  he  named 
Jaekaenf  in  Ion.  170  E.,  through  an  open  sea.  Actmia,  from  the  14th  to  the  18th,  waiting  for 
in  1867.  The  Russian  expedition  to  Wrangell  dear  weather.  It  is  situated  in  the  sound  be- 
Land  In  1876  was  stopped  by  the  ice.  Profes-  tween  Taimyr  Island  and  the  coast ;  he  gave  it 
Bor  NordensI^6ld  conjectures  that  the  New  that  name  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  ao- 
Siberian  Islands  and  Wrangell  Land  are  only  tinias  dredged  there.  The  land  was  overffrown 
parts  of  a  long  chain  of  iuands  running  par-  with  grasses,  moss,  and  lichens,  which  ftir- 
allel  to  the  north  coast  of  Asia,  which  prevent  nished  abundance  of  specimens  of  the  two  lat- 
tice ice  in  the  intermediate  seas  from  drifting  ter  families,  but  few  species  of  the  phanerogams, 
away,  and  favor  its  formation  in  winter,  but  No  snow  was  seen.  Notwithstanding  the  rich 
on  the  other  hand  protect  those  waters  from  pastqrage,  only  few  reindeer  were  seen,  prob- 
the  north  polar  ice.  ably  owing  to  the  ravages  of  wolves.  The 
The  Vega  sailed  out  of  Gothenburg  on  the  sound  between  Taimyr  Island  and  the  shore  of 
4th  of  July,  and,  joining  the  Lena  at  Troms5,  the  continent  was  explored  in  the  steam-launch, 
left  that  port  July  25th.  They  passed  through  and  found  too  shallow  and  traversed  by  too 
the  Jugar  Strait  August  1st,  and  crossed  the  strong  a  westerly  current  for  the  Vega  to  reach 
Sea  of  Kara  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  in  six  Taimyr  Bay  by  that  route.  They  set  out  again 
days,  sailing  with  the  Eraser  and  Express,  and  on  their  course  on  the  18th,  although  the  dense 
anchoring  on  the  6th  of  August  in  Dickson^s  fogs  still  continued,  and,  as  later  observations 
Harbor,  and  sailing  on  their  onward  course  to  of  the  weather  indicate,  do  continue  in  that 
the  northward  on  the  10th,  aft«r  Lieutenant  latitude  until  the  formation  of  ice.  Taimyr 
Bove  had  completed  a  sketch  of  that  fine  Island  is  encompassed  by  islets  not  marked  on 
haven.  They  steered  for  the  most  western  of  any  chart ;  the  northern  extremity  of  tbe 
the  Kamenni  Islands.  The  sea  was  perfectly  island  is  more  to  the  south  than  the  maps  in- 
dear  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  reached.  The  tem-  dicate.  Little  ice  was  seen  on  the  18th  even 
perature  of  the  air  was  10-4*'  0.  They  sailed  in  Taimyr  Bay,  and  that  was  in  very  small 
Dy  small  islands  not  marked  on  the  chart,  lay-  pieces  and  very  rotten.  On  the  19th  a  large 
ing  to  by  one  of  them  on  account  of  the  dense  field  of  solid  ice  was  observed  in  a  bav  on  the 
fog;  it  was  a  low  bank  of  gneissio  formation  western  side  of  the  Chelinskin  Peninsula.  They 
thinly  spread  with  gravel,  and  containing  only  landed  on  the  North  Cape,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
a  scanty  growth  of  moss,  except  on  one  side,  creek,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  The  fog 
where  there  was  a  varied  vegetation  of  lichens,  had  cleared,  and  the  promontory  was  illumi- 
On  the  11th  they  proceeded,  meeting  with  ice-  nated  by  the  sun.  A  polar  bear  was  waiting 
floes,  which  increased  toward  night  in  an  on  the  beach  to  dispute  their  landing.  Cape 
alarming  degree,  though  without  hindering  Chdiuskin  is  a  low  promontory,  divided  by 
their  passage.  It  was  bay  ice,  almost  entirely  the  creek  into  two  parts. ^  The  land  rises  from 
decomposed  by  the  warmth.  They  sailed  by  the  eastern  beach  to  a  ridge  which  runs  par- 
an  unknown  route  to  the  northeast,  passing  allel  to  the  coast.  Their  astronomical  observa- 


ing 
from  Port  Dickson  to  Cape  Chiliuskin.    The    northward  of  its  position  as  laid  down  on 
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Petermann's  maps.    Inland  mountains  rise  to  northwest  breeze.    The  oatlines  of  the  shore 

the  height  of  1,000  feet.  Snow  was  seen  onljr  in  became  more  elevated  and  split  into  pyramidal 

the  hollows  and  ravines ;  ice  fringed  the  shores,  cones,  with  mountains  2,000  to  8,000  feet  high 

The  soil  was  daj,  cracked,  and  bare  in  places,  in  the  background;  on  the  moontains  there 

and  in  others  covered  with  grass,  moss,  ana  was  no  snow  except  in  the  ravines.     The 

lichens.    The  geological  formation  was  slate  in  ocean  faana  was  very  rich.    Aleeto  JSichrichtii^ 

perpendicular  strata  containing  pyrite  crystals,  many  varieties  of  starfish,  as  Solatter  pappoiui^ 

and  transMected  farther  on  by  large  veins  of  ^ndecoy  and  furctfer.  Pi&rrcuer  militaru^  Aste^ 

quartz.    The  phanerogamous  plants,  only  24  rophyton  euemem^  the  rare  Molpodia  horealii^ 

of  which  were  found,  grtsw  in  thick  globular  two  cuttle-fish,  a  huge  pycnogonid,  etc.,  were 

forms.    The  lichens  were  prolific,  but  of  few  trawled  at  88  fathoms  in  the  ice-field.    The 

varieties.    The  fauna  was  scanty ;  swimming  fauna  was  as  rich  near  shore.    The  types  were 

snipes,  a  few  species  of  sandpipers,  the  eider-  pure  arctic  life,  indicating  no  migration  from 

duck,  a  loon,  a  mountain  owl,  and  a  fiock  of  southern  waters,  and  are  of  great  interest  to 

the  Anter  hemiela  were  the  only  birds ;  and  a  students  of  the  glacial  period.    The  island  of 

walrus,  some  small  seals,  and  shoals  of  the  Del-  Preobraschenski  was  sighted  on  the  24th,  and 

phinopterm  luca$  were  the  only  warm-blooded  vbited.    It  is  4^  farther  to  the  east  than  it  is 

marine  animals.   The  dredger,  ho wever,  afford-  laid  down  on  the  charts.    The  northeastern 

ed  a  rich  harvest,  including  large  alyds  (Lami'  abrupt  shore  is  the  haunt  of  auks;  specimens 

naria  AzerokL  and  others),  a  family  which  has  of  the  Imtub  tridaetyltu  were  seen,  as  well  as 

been  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  its  higher  forms  mountain  owls,  gulls,  and  guillemots,  and  two 

in  the  polar  seas,  large  specimens  of  the /(i^tAea  bears  were  killed.    An  interesting  flora  was 

entamon^  and  a  species  of  liopedst  which  is  found  on  the  grassy  southern  slopes  of  the 

found  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  lakes  of  Soandi-  island.    Of  insects,  species  of  Staphilintu  and 

navia,  confirming  the  opinion  that  they  once  Chrytomela  were  found,  as  well  as  DifterOf 

formed  a  part  of  the  Artie  Sea.    The  geograph-  FodurMy  and  Araehnidet.    Only  one  fossil,  the 

ical  positions  determined  on  NordenskjOld's  belemnite,  was  found  in  the  limescone  rock  of 

voyage  around  the  North  Oape  prove  the  trust-  the  island,  which  belongs  to  the  secondary 

worthy  character  of  Oheliuskin^s  accounts,  who  period,  like  large  portions  of  northern  Siberia, 

differed  but  six  or  seven  minutes  from  Palan-  They  had  suled  over  long  tracts  of  water  far 

der  in  his  position  of  the  latitude  of  the  extreme  within  where  the  coast  line  is  laid  down  on 

promontory.    Middendorfs  account  of  the  Tai*  the  map,  just  as  on  the  other  side  of  Oape 

myr  Island,  whose  insular  character  was  not  af-  Oheliusldn  they  had  found  the  coast  to  extend 

firmed  by  Minim  and  Stertegof,  is  now  proved  far  to  the  northward  of  where  it  was  indicated 

true.   The  east  coast  of  Taimyr  Land  is  situated  on  the  charts.     They  sailed  through  water 

between  the  118th  and  114th  meridians,  or  having  for  most  of  the  w^y  a  depth  of  not 

three  or  four  degrees  farther  west  than  has  above  5*8  fathoms  in  the  last  stretch  before 

been  supposed,  and  the  coast  from  Nordwick  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Lena ;  but  after  the 

Bay  to  the  Olenek  is  so  much  longer.  2dd  the  weather  was  excellent  and  the  sea  per- 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  weighed  anchor  fectly  dear  of  ice.     NordenskjOld  found  his 

•gain.    The  sea  was  free  of  ice  along  the  coast,  prediction  of  the  warming  effect  of  the  Sibe- 

and  it  was  hoped  that  a  passage  would  open  rian  rivers  verified  bv  ube  condition  of  the 

not  only  along  the  southward-trending  coast,  ocean,  which  was  as  tfee  of  ice  at  the  end  of 

but  eastward  to  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  summer  as  the  White  Sea  is  in  midsummer, 

which  they  wished  to  visit.     They  steerea  and  by  the  observations  on  the  temperature 

east  to  south,  looking  for  a  possible  westward  and  saltness  of  the  water.    The  temperature 

continuation  of  the  above  g^oup,  until  on  the  at  the  bottom,  in  80  fathoms,  varies  between 

third  day  the  drift-ice  became  so  thick  that  —1^  and  —1*4^  0. ;  the  saltness  is  a  little  less 

they  altered  their  course  to  the  southward,  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  surface 

The  fog  and  ice  compelled  them  to  lay  to  in  the  temperature  was  very  variable,  being  + 10® 

an  ice-field,  mooring  their  vessel  to  a  block  of  at  Dickson^s  Harbor,  ^1®  at  Oape  Ohelinskin, 

ice.    Although  the  ice  was  soft  and  rapidly  +8**  outside  of  Taimyr  Sound,  and  between 

melting,  and  evidently  near  the  edge  of  the  Ohatanga  Bay  and  the  Lena  from  +1*2^  to 

ice-field,  they  were  unable  to  find  a  passage  to  +5*8^  The  investigations  on  the  saltness  of  the 

the  south  when  the  fog  deared  off,  and  so  put  water  showed  that  it  was  equal  to  two  thirds 

about  and  returned  to  the  open  sea  through  the  river  water  and  one  third  sea  water.    The  ex- 

norUiem  opening  by  which  they  had  entered ;  aininations  prove  that  a  warm  and  but  little 

this  occupied  twenty-four  hours.    The  depth  saline  Surface  layer  of  water  is  formed  by  the 

was  88  to  85  fathoms  among  the  ice-blocks,  discharge  of  the  summer-heated  waters  of  the 

and  here  it  be^ui  to  diminish ;  and  on  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  which  runs  in  a  current  from 

evening  of  the  28d  land  was  sighted,  being  the  the  mouth  of  each  river,  first  to  the  northeast 

northwest  point  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  and  then,  under  the  influence  of  the  rotation  of 

Taimyr,  about  lat.  7^"*  80^  N.,  Ion.  118'' £.   The  the  earth,  toward  the  east  along  the  coast; 

sea  was  dear  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  minutes  which  probably  keeps  the  whole  coast  free 

from  land;  six  minutes  out  the  depth  ranged  from  ice  for  a  short  season  each  year,  aided 

from  0  to  12  fathoms.    They  sailed  before  a  by  similar  correnta  fed  by  the  OhatangSi  Anr 
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abar,  OloDek,  Lena,  ludigitka,  and  Kolyma,  senrations  of  the  temperatnre,  except  when  the 

Not  anchoring  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  bnt,  mercorj  was  frozen.    The  thermometer  did 

parting  there  with  the  steamer  Lena  in  the  not  rise  to  the  freezing  point  until  the  26th  of 

night  of  the  27th,  the  expedition  sailed  for  April.    In  June,  while  a  relief  expedition  were 

Fadichef  Island,  with  the  intention  of  re-  extricating  the  yessel,  a  flood  came  which  cot- 

maining  there  several  days,  and  then  making  ered  the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  the  eye 

directly  for  Behring  Strait  and  Japan.    A  dis-  could  reach ;  the  waters  rose  fifteen  feet  above 

patch  was  received  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Janu-  their  ordinary  leveL    The  mariners  took  ref« 

ary,  1879,  from  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  to  uge  on  the  roof  of  their  wintering  hut.    They 

the  effect  that  the  Vega  was  ice-bound  40  were  rescued  as  the  freshet  was  subsiding  by 

miles  to  the  east  of  East  Cape.    Relief  was  Captain  Schwanenberg  in  the  steamer  Alexan- 

dispatched  by  reindeer-  and  dog-sledge  parties,  dria.    The  expedition  in  the  Dawn  was  the 

and  a  Russian  naval  vessel  sailed  to  Behring  continuance  of  the  project  undertaken  in  the 

Strait  to  endeavor  to  *feee  the  Vega  from  her  Aurora  Borealis. 

icy  prison.  An  expedition  left  Copenhagen  in  the  spring 
The  principal  difficulty  in  the  utilization  of  of  1878,  commissioned  by  the  Danish  Govem- 
the  new  ocean  route  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ob  ment  to  make  trigonometrical  measurements 
and  Yenisei  in  northern  Siberia  consists  in  the  of  the  regions  lying  between  the  colonies  of 
lack  of  a  sufficient  survey,  which  the  Russian  Godthaab  and  Fredrikshaab,  Greenland,  and 
Government  seems  not  yet  disposed  to  pro-  to  visit  and  explore  as  far  as  possible  the  vast 
cure.  Several  mercantile  voyages  were  nn-  plateaus  of  eternal  ice  in  the  interior.  The  ex- 
dertaken  over  the  new  maritime  route  during  ploration  has  solved  a  vexed  geographical  qnes- 
the  past  season,  most  of  which  were  success-  tion.  They  reached  the  chain  of  snowy  peaks 
fully  accomplished.  The  Neptune,  a  Danish  seen  by  Dalager  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
ship  of  420  tons,  Captain  Rasmussen,  sailed  called  Nanutack,  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
from  Hamburff  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ob,  pass-  the  glacial  plain  north  of  Fredrikshaab,  and 
ing  the  Kara  Straits  August  2d,  and,  seeing  ice  ascended  the  highest  peak  in  the  chain,  which 
in  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  coasted  along  the  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
shore  of  the  Samoyed  Peninsula  into  the  Gulf  These  mountains  were  taken  by  their  first  dis- 
of  Ob,  where  she  found  many  difficulties  in  coverer  to  be  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland ; 
navigation  on  account  of  a  faulty  chart.  She  but  the  exploring  party  of  the  Danish  expedi- 
changed  her  cargo  in  the  mouth  of  the  Nadym  tion  found  that  there  extended  beyond  them 
in  the  Gulf  of  Ob,  lat.  66''  18'  N.,  Ion.  72**  14'  plains  of  ice  and  snow,  forming  a  single  gigantic 
E.,  and  returned  through  the  narrow  Matoch-  glacier,  which  seemed  to  rise  gradually  as  it 
kin  Shar.  She  is  the  first  vessel  which  has  approached  the  horizon.  The  mountains  are 
made  the  outward  and  return  voyage  in  the  situated  about  235  miles  from  the  edge  of  the 
snme  season.  The  English  steamship  Wark-  ice-fields.  The  detachment,  composed  of  three 
worth.  Captain  Joseph  Wiggins,  made  for  the  Danes  and  one  Esquimau,  entered  the  glacial 
same  port  and  returned,  grounding  twice  on  plateau  on  the  14th  of  July,  conducting  three 
her  return  voyage.  Baron  Enoop  freighted  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  attained  the  foot 
two  vessels  for  the  Yenisei  in  Bremen ;  a  car-  of  the  mountains  on  the  24th.  The  drifting 
go  was  transferred  twice  on  account  of  the  snow  made  the  journey  one  of  great  difficulty, 
grounding  of  the  vessels,  once  off  Norway  and  Several  times  they  fell  into  hidden  cra<^. 
once  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei.  The  Eraser  The  light  from  the  summer  sun  was  very  dim. 
and  the  Express,  the  latter  a  Swedish  steamer.  The  surface  of  the  ice  was  unequal  and  full  of 
the  two  vessels  mentioned  above  which  sailed  ravines.  In  the  valleys  they  had  to  cross  wiUi 
from  TromsO  in  company  with  theVega,  brought  difficulty  ]*apid  streams  and  little  lakes  contain- 
full  cargoes  of  wheat,  etc.,  from  the  Yenisei,  ing  fish.  They  saw  some  wild  reindeer  and 
The  Dawn,  a  small,  fiat-bottomed  craft,  draw-  white  hares.  Arrived  amid  a  tempest  of  snow 
ing  only  2|  feet  of  water,  Captain  Schwanen-  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaios,  they  were  unable 
berg,  sent  out  by  Michael  Sidorof  of  the  Russian  to  make  the  ascent  until,  on  the  81  st,  when 
Geographical  Society,  entered  the  Sea  of  Kara  Lieutenant  Jenson,  the  commander  of  the  party, 
on  August  9th ;  stopped  at  White  Island,  which  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  order  to  return 
had  never  been  landed  upon  before,  where  since  the  provisions  were  giving  out  and  they 
traces  of  reindeer  and  bears  were  seen ;  sailed  were  afSicted  with  ophthalmia,  the  sky  snd- 
for  Matochkin  Shar,  which  was  found  blocked  denly  cleared  and  the  wind  fell ;  the  ascent 
with  ice,  encountering  fog,  drift-ice,  and  ice-  was  then  made  without  accident.  The  moun- 
bergs ;  made  then  for  the  Straits  of  Kara,  in  tain  is  a  huge  mass  of  rock.  After  making  the 
which  a  violent  storm  nearly  drove  her  upon  scientific  observations,  they  regained  their  dog- 
the  rocks  of  the  Nova  Zembla  coast.  M.  Si-  train  and  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
dorof  sent  out  the  Aurora  Borealis  from  Yeni-  after  having  passed  twenty-two  days  in  the 
seisk  iu  1876.  The  crew  were  compelled  to  ice-fields.  The  Danish  expedition  has  gathered 
winter  on  the  river  at  the  Malobrekhovsk  valuable  data  on  the  geological  compodtion  and 
Islands.  Three  were  frozen,  and  the  assistant  the  natural  history  of  Greenland, 
surgeon  perished  in  trying  to  escape  across  A  project  has  been  on  foot  some  time  for 
country.    The  mate,  Numelin,  took  daily  ob-  the  connection  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ob 
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and  of  the  Yeoisei  by  a  canal.  The  first  snr-  tains  by  Seyertsof  in  the  fall  of  1877.  He 
▼ey  was  made  in  1875.  This  last  year  another  followed  up  the  river  Eorshab-Golcha-So  or 
research  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  Taldyk-Sa,  and  crossed  the  Shart  Past  (12,600 
scheme  with  exceedingly  favorable  results.  feet)«  from  the  base  of  which  issues  the  Kok- 
Baron  Aminof,  in  an  examination  of  the  water-  bolak  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Eizyl-Sn,  attain- 
sheds  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  Rivers,  ascended  ing  the  Pamir  plateau  (18,420  feet  above  sca- 
the Ozema,  the  Lomovat,  and  the  Jazeva  Riv-  level,  the  Alai  steppe  on  the  north  having  the 
ers,  crossed  over  to  Kass  Lake,  and  descended  altitude  of  10,100  feet),  by  way  of  the  Kizyl 
the  Great  and  Little  Kass  Rivers  to  the  Yenisei.  Yart  Pass.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in 
The  only  difficulties  in  navigation  were  found  this  region  he  fixed  at  15,000  feet.  Severtsof 
in  the  Jazeva  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Little  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Trans- Alai 
Kass,  which  may  be  made  navigable  by  con-  Mountains  are  not  one  continuous  rang^  but 
struct] ng  locks,  H  it  is  found  desirable  to  make  a  series  of  ranges  broken  by  hollows  and  val- 
a  connection  between  the  two  river  systems,  leys,  of  which  two  are  visible  from  the  Alai, 
The  only  cutting  necessary  would  be  for  2^  one  eastward  toward  Eara-Kol,  including  the 
miles  besides  straightening  and  cleaning  the  Eizyl  Yart  Pass,  and  one  toward  the  Mnk-Su, 
beds  of  the  streams  in  certain  places.  The  including  the  pass  of  Altanindara.  These  hoi- 
materials  for  such  a  work  are  found  on  the  lows  divide  three  masses  of  elevation,  of  which 
spot,  and  the  labor  would  be  inconsiderable.  the  middle  one  with  Eanftnann  Peak  is  the 
Maief^  in  an  excursion  from  Taskkend,  en-  highest,  with  22,800  feet  elevation.  The  Gu- 
tered  the  mountains  south  of  Bokhara  at  Guyar,  mmdim  elevation,  east  of  the  Kezyl  Yart^ 

{>assing  by  the  route  which  leads  to  the  popu-  forms  one  of  the  principal  water  partings  of  the 

ous  EisUak  of  Eoristan,  exploring  the  un-  Pamir,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  peaks  17,000 

known  valleys  of  the  Eerchak-Daria  and  Eo-  to  20,000  feet  in  height 

ristan-Daria.    He  reconnoitered  also  the  im-  In  a  topographicid  reconnaissance,  Colonel 

portant  road  leading  to  Shirabad  through  the  GrOnwald,  of  tne  Russian  army,  examined  the 

Tengi-Davan  Pass,  and  ascended  the  valley  in  two  passes  Turgat  and  Terekti,  which  lead 

which  is  the  Kishlak  of  Eakaity  as  far  as  Re-  into  Kashgar,  and  also  explored  the  course  of 

gar  and  Sar-i-Jui,  retnming  to  Shabr-i-Sebz  the  Aksai  from  its  rise  to  the  mouth  of  the 

by  the  difficult  route  followed  by  Oshanin,  Terekti  Greek.    The  route  over  Turgat  Pass 

through  the  Ejshlaks  Sengri-Dag,  Batch,  Tash-  was  entirely  practicable,  and  that  over  Terekd 

Eurgan.  and  Yakobak.  needed  only  an  improvement  for  a  few  miles 

The  Russian  geologist  Mushketof  descended  on  the  Eashgar  side, 

to  Eara-Kol  from  the  north.    His  extended  The  existence  of  a  region  of  great  humidity, 

examination  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  surrounding  the  Thibet^  plateau  on  its  eastern 

Pamir  and  Alai  ranges  leads  him  to  deny  the  and  northeastern  sides,  observed  in  the  north 

existence  of  the  meridional  range  of  the  Bolor.  by  Pijevakky  while  ascending  the  mountains 

The  heights,  rising  to  20,000  feet,  observed  southwest  of  Ti^jing,  and  on  the  eastern  side 

from  a  distance  by  Gordon,  Eostenko,  and  by  the  Pdre  Armand  David,  while  residing  at 

Shaw,  would  seem  to  be  enormous  ridges  sue-  Mupin,  north  of  Ohing-too-ioo,  and  by  Cooper 

oeeding  one  another,  but  belonging  to  different  when  penetrating  fl*om  China  into  eastern  Thi- 

ranges ;  he  holds  that  the  diorite  mountains  of  bet,  has  received  new  confirmation  from  the 

the  Trans- Alai,  running  east  from  Eara-Eol,  observations  of  Captain  Gill  during  a  journey 

and  the  syenite  range  of  south  Ehokand,  run-  in  eastern  China.    He  found  the  vegetation 

nini^  east-northeast,  impinge  on  the  diabasic  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  Thibetan  nlateau, 

cham  of  Ferghana,  producing  an  enormous  cu-  between  the  valleys  of  Sung-pan  and  Ling- 

mulation  of  mountain  masses,  which  is  further  ngan,  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  Se-chuen 

augmented  by  its  collision  with  the  granitic  Province,  wonderfully  moist  and  luxuriant,  and 

Pamir  range,  which  stretches  northeastward,  bearing  a  semi-tropical  character.  He  described 

This  coIosmI  heap  of  snowy  mountains  may  the  mountainous  province  of  Se-chnen  as  per- 

•asily  present  the  appearance,  viewed  from  afar  haps  the  most  beautifal  and  fruitful  in  the  Chi- 

from  the  east,  as  Gordon  looked  upon  it,  or  nese  Empire.    Ci^[>tain  Gill  argues  that  the 

from  the  west,  as  it  was  seen  by  Eostenko,  of  Chinese  mountains  must  be  considered  as  oon- 

a  oontinnous,  homogeneous  north  and  south  nected  with  the  Himalayan  system  through 

range.    The  geological  formation  of  the  Pamir  the  lofty  plateau,  all  of  it  over  19,000  feet  in 

and  Alai  Mountains  is  determined  by  Mush-  altitude,  which  runs  from  west  of  Lhasa  with 

ketof  to  be  principally  granite,  metamorphic  a  northward  sweep  up  to  the  Chinese  province 

clay,  and  mica,  overldd  with  triassio  strata,  of  Ean-su.    In  the  mountains  from  i  un-nan 

The  direction  of  the  granitic  elevations  is  ap-  to  the  north  of  Se-chuen  are  the  villages  of  the 

proximately  the  general  one  of  the  Tian-Shan,  Mantzu  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 

east-northeast.    North  of  Pamir  the  granite  who  were  only  recently  expelled  from  the  val- 

formation  is  succeeded  by  diorite  in  the  Trans-  leys  by  the  Chinese.    There  are  twenty  tribes 

Alaian  Mountains.    Fartiier  north,  secondary  of  these  people,  each  governed  by  a  king,  or 

formations  predominate,  with  large  diluvial  ac-  in  one  instance  a  queen ;  they  live  by  agncul- 

oumulations.    Another  geological  exploration  ture  and  cattle-raising.    Captain  Gill  took  a 

was  made  in  the  Alai  and  Traos-Alai  Moun-  full  series  of  observations  of  altitude  in  the 
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motmtaiiis  which  he  Tinted.  His  jonrnej  Iaj  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
along  the  old  trade  route  between  China  and  Enruk-Tagh  is  a  strip  of  stony  land  which 
India,  across  Thibet,  by  way  of  Lhasa.  seems  to  be  the  shore  of  a  former  sea.  The 
Oolonel  Prjeyalsky's  disooYeries  in  Central  desert  of  Tarim  or  Lob  berond  is  saltj  clay 
Asia  have  added  very  materially  to  our  geo-  loam,  or  shifting  sand,  ana  utterly  desolate, 
graphical  knowledge  of  a  region  of  high  scien-  The  Eonche  Darya,  after  a  southwesterly 
afic  and  historical  importance.  The  questions  course,  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  eastward, 
connected  with  Lake  Lob  have  been  partly  and  then  runs  in  a  south  easterly  direction  until 
cleared  up.  The  problem  of-  the  discharge  of  it  joins  the  Enk-ala  Darya,  a  tributary  of  the 
the  Tarim  has  been  nearly  solved.  The  posi-  Tarim.  The  Ugen  Darya,  another  branch  of 
tion  of  the  mysterious  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Tarim,  is  a  swift,  clear  river,  50  or  60  fatb- 
Idnlan  and  8hen-8hen  he  has  satisfactorily  oms  wide,  and  20  f^t  deep  at  the  confluence, 
determined.  The  unexpected  discovery  of  a  in  lat.  41  **  N.,  Ion.  87  £.,  which  is  the  north- 
mountain  range  rising  14,000  feet  and  higher  emmoet  point  in  the  course  of  the  Tarim ;  it 
in  the  southwest,  presenting  a  precipitous  waU-  takes  next  a  soutlieasterly,  and  then  a  southerly 
like  front,  immediately  south  of  the  Tarim  res-  course  before  emptying  its  waters  into  the  Eara 
ervoir,  defines  it  probably  as  the  northern  Bnran  and  Lob  Nor  Lakes.  On  both  sides  of 
limit  of  the  Thibetan  plateau,  and  explains  why  the  Tarim,  or  Yarkend,  are  salt  marshes,  and 
the  ancient  silk  route  led  through  the  dreaded  along  its  course,  on  the  west,  extends  a  des- 
Lob  Desert  instead  of  farther  south.  Prjeval-  ert  full  of  sand-hills.  Near  the  river  grow 
sky's  first  excursion  took  place  in  the  latter  the  poplar,  the  halimodendron,  and  asdepias. 
part  of  1876.  He  started  from  Eu^a,  and  Among  mammalia  observed  were  the  royal 
reached  Lob  Nor  by  way  of  Earashar.  He  tiger,  lynx,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  maral  deer,  htfe. 
was  the  first  European  who  had  ever  visited  wild  boar,  and  wild  camel,  the  last  three  being 
this  problematic  and  important  lake,  which  he  very  scarce.  Of  forty-two  species  of  birds  ob- 
explored  for  about  185  miles,  afterward  re-  served,  two,  EhopaphUui  diierti^  and  Podoem 
tracing  his  steps  to  Eu\)a.  In  August,  1877,  tarimenau^  are  new  to  science.  The  inhabi- 
be  started  out  from  Eufja  on  another  journey,  tants  of  the  Tarim  are  a  weakly,  narrow-chested, 
and  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  Bod-Jul  in  pale-faced  race  of  medium  sixe,  bdonging  evi- 
Tbibet;  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  by  way  dently  to  the  Aryan  family.  They  migrated 
of  Lob  Nor,  he  sought  to  reach  it  by  way  ot  thither  from  the  Lob  Nor  a  century  ago.  They 
Gutohen,  Tsaidam,  and  the  sources  of  the  Yang-  number  about  1,500,  and  dwell  in  poorly  built 
tse-Eianff.  But  he  was  compelled  by  illness  temporary  villages.  Achturma  is  a  village  one 
and  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  to  return  day'sjoumey  below  the juncticm  of  the  Tanm 
to  Zai^n,  whence  he  departed  for  Europe  and  Ugen  Darya.  The  function  of  the  Euk-ala 
again.  Pijevalsky  left  Eu^a  for  his  first  jour-  Darya  with  the  Tarim  is  125  miles  farther  on. 
ney  in  August,  1876.  He  foUowed  up  the  val-  From  here  to  the  month  of  the  Tarim  it  is  80 
ley  of  the  Ili,  and  then  that  of  its  branch  the  to  85  fathoms  broad.  At  a  distance  of  10  miles 
Eunges.  Beyond  the  crossin^^  of  the  Zaumar  above  where  it  empties  into  the  Eara-Boran 
River,  the  poor  vegetation  of  the  lower  country  is  the  village  of  Oharchalyk,  inhabited  by  refn- 
was  succeeded  by  a  richer  flora,  including  apple,  gees  from  Ehotan.  To  the  southwest,  200 
birch,  and  apricot  trees,  and  lof^  black  pop-  miles  distant,  is  the  town  of  Oherchen,  on  the 
lars.  At  the  head  of  the  Zaumar  he  ascended  Oherdien  Darya,  which  empties  also  into  the 
Into  an  extensive  plateau  called  the  Littie  Yul-  Eara-Buran  Lake.  About  the  same  distance 
dns,  90  miles  long  by  20  broad,  and  8,000  feet  farther  on  is  the  oasis  of  Nai,  and  beyond  that 
above  sea-level.  Another  larger  steppe  caUed  4U%  Eeria,  Chira,  and  Ehotan.  The  Altyn-Tagh 
the  Great  Yuldus,  traversed  by  a  river  of  .the  range  of  mountains  looms  up  on  the  south  of 
same  name,  which  empties  into  the  Bargratch-  Oharchalyk  like  a  gigantic  wall,  rising  18,000 
Eol  Lake,  commonly  called  Bostan-Nor,  is  situ-  to  14,000  feet,  and  on  the  southwest  above  the 
ated  south  of  it  higher  up  in  the  Tian-Shan  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  natives  say  that 
Mountains.  The  Yuldus  is  rich  in  birds  and  it  extends  sonthwestward  as  f ar  |»  Ehotan, 
mammal8,includingthe^jM^*ma2ay«nn9,  Fk^  and  eastward  they  have  never  seen  its  limit 
tor  numachuB^  Umt$  leuconyx  and  Uabellinui^  It  forms  the  edge  of  a  high  plateau  for  a  ^s- 
(hii  poliy  OenuB  pygc^rgui  and  maraly  Canit  tance  of  200  miles  eastward  of  Oharchalyk 
iupu$  and  milpes.  Crossing  to  the  southern  8purs  run  out  on  the  north  into  the  deserl 
/  dope  of  the  mountains,  where  the  vegetation  with  vaUeys  between  them  six  miles  l<»ig,  and 
is  scanty  and  the  rainfall  deficient,  he  remained  three  or  four  broad.  To  the  south  of  the  range, 
several  days  at  Charamoto  under  surveillance,  according  to  the  accounts  of  hunters,  was  first 
He  then  passed  into  Eorla,  leaving  behind  the  a  plateau  over  80  miles  broad,  and  18,000  feet 
last  spurs  of  the  Tian-Shan,  which  consist  in  high,  then  a  mountain  range  about  18  miks 
a  chain  called  Euruk-Tagh,  which  gradually  across,  next  a  plain  about  27  miles  broad,  beyond 
falls  off  to  the  eastward  until  it  loses  itself  in  which  rises  an  enormous  range  of  moqn tains 
the  desert.  Through  this  ridge  the  Eonche  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  face  of  the 
Darya  or  Eaidu  Ghol,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ba-  Altyn-Tagh  Mountains  showed  formations  ot 
gratch,  makes  its  way  through  an  exceedingly  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  porphyry,  and 
narrow  gorge,  famous  in  Chinese  history  as  the  sometimes  granite  in  the  higher  altitudes.    Ex- 
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«ept  in  the  Tullejs,  thej  are  verj  stmle,  al-  The  land  of  Midian  was  diaooased  in  a  pa- 
thoagh  infested  with  loouata.  The  scanty  fauna  per  read  bj  Oaptain  Barton  before  the  ^eo- 
ia  different  from  that  of  the  Tamir  Valley  and  graphical  section  of  the  British  AssooiatiOD. 
Lob  Nor,  and  includes  three  animals  peculiar  He  claims  that  the  Biblical  land  was  conter- 
to  Thibet,  the  Pseudoii  JfahooTy  Poiphoffoi  minous  with  the  present  Arz  Madyan  of  the 
ffrunnisns^  and  ArUilope  Hodgioni,  The  cli-  Arabs,  beginning  at  Fort  Akhaba,  lat.  29**  28' 
mate  on  the  northern  side  is  very  cold ;  there  N.,  and  extending  to  the  fort  of  £1  Monnyli^ 
is  little  snow,  but  much  riun  and  wind  in  sum-  and  the  Wady  Sim,  lat  27**  40',  having  a 
mer,  according  to  the  inhabitants.  A  hunting  length  of  218,  a  coast-line  of  about  800,  and  a 
excursion  after  wild  camels  in  the  Eum-Tagh  depth  of  24  to  85  miles.  Two  expeditions 
Desert,  east  of  Lob  Nor,  was  attended  with  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Khedive  to  explore 
little  success.  This  camel,  Prjevalsky  considers  this  country,  one  in  1874  under  Beke,  and  one 
to  be  a  wild  stock  modi£ed  by  mixture  with  in  1877  in  charge  of  Oaptain  Barton.  The 
the  blood  of  tame  camels.  The  Tarim  dis-  latter  expedition,  landing  December  19,  1877, 
charges  itself,  not  directly  into  Lob  Nor,  but  explored  first  the  northern,  then  the  middle, 
into  a  smaller  lake  called  Kara-Buran,  over  20  and  then  the  southern  district.  An  examina- 
miles  long,  and  six  to  eight  miles  broad.  This  tion  of  the  abandoned  ancient  gold,  silver,  and 
is  covered  over  a  great  part  of  its  surface  with  other  mines  furnished  indications  of  remark- 
reeds,  the  river  flowing  through  the  center  in  able  mineral  wealth  through  the  whole  length 
a  separate  bed.  Both  lakes  taken  together  are  of  the  region.  This  land,  once  so  fruitful, 
called  by  the  natives  Lob  Nor.  The  larger  has  become  a  barren  waste;  but  so  great  is 
lake  is  named  Ohok-Kul,  or  Eara-Kochun.  the  promise  of  metallic  wealth  that  it  may 
This  body  of  water  also  is  so  covered  with  be  yet  rechdmed  and  colonized.  On  the  ex- 
reeds  aa  to  form  really  a  morass.  Its  form  is  pedition  2,600  mUes  of  country  were  traversed, 
elliptical,  running  southwest  and  northeast ;  and  maps  made,  in  which  are  indicated  twen- 
it  is  over  60  miles  long,  and  only  about  18  broad  ty-two  ruined  cities.  Speoimena  of  ores  of 
in  its  widest  part  Prjevalsky  explored  only  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  were  gath- 
the  southwestern  end,  and  was  unable  to  pro-  ered  and  shipped  away  for  examination, 
oeed  far  into  the  lake  in  a  boat  along  the  river-  Three  sulphur  deposits,  three  turqaoise  mines, 
bed  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  immense  bodies  of  saltpeter,  gypsam,  and 
and  freauency  of  the  reeds.  The  water  is  dear  rock-salt,  were  discovered.  Oaptain  Barton 
and  fresh,  although  there  are  salt  marshes  sur-  proposes  immediately  to  take^  active  mear 
rounding  the  lake,  beyond  which  is  a  border  suresto  workthemineaof  such  promise  which 
of  ground  covered  with  tamarisks,  which  seems  he  has  redisoovered.  Near  Mdimeh  were 
like  a  former  shore ;  and,  according  to  the  great  quartz  veins  containing  up  to  15  and  20 
native  accounts,  the  water  was  deeper  thirty  per  cent  of  silver,  with  abundance  of  water 
years  ago.  The  Tarim  is  125  feet  broad  and  on  the  spot  The  inland  boundary  of  Midian 
14  deep  where  it  enters  the  lake,  but  its  bed  is  a  chain  of  granite  mountains  ranning  paral- 
grows  shallower  nntil  it  is  lost  in  the  reedy  lei  with  the  coast,  with  steep  peaks  of  carious 
swamp  at  the  northeast  end ;  the  reeds  grow  forms,  some  of  which,  for  instance  the  Sharr, 
18  feet  high,  and  are  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  6,000  to  7,000  feet  high.  Beyond  tiiis 
Baron  Richthofen  doubts  whether  the  Kara-  chain  the  country  ascends  nntil  it  ends  in  a 
Eochun  is  the  true  ancient  Lob  Nor,  and  sug-  great  plateau  formed  of  red  sandstone.  The 
gests  that  either  there  exists  another  outlet  to  neighborhood  of  Ziba  is  full  of  metallic  quartz ; 
the  northeast  connected  with  the  Tarim  by  an  in  the  south,  from  Beda  (ancient  Biaaii)  to 
arm,  or  tha.^  there  has  been  such  a  reservoir  Wej,  the  whole  country  consists  of  quartz  with 
since  dried  up,  the  Tarim  having  deserted  its  numerous  indications  of  gold  and  of  ancient 
ancient  bed,  owing  to  the  raising  of  its  banks  mining  works.  In  the  mountains  he  found 
by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  and  drifting  magnificent  juniper-trees  and  a  vegetation  like 
material.    He  raises  these  doubts  on  the  au-  that  of  Europe. 

thority  of  Ohineae  maps,  which  make  the  river  In  Africa  the  season  has  not  been  fruitftil  of 
ran  due  east  and  empty  into  the  Lob  Nor,  rep-  discoveries,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality 
resented  as  a  large  salt  lake  crossed  by  the  among  the  numerous  exploring  parties  in  that 
41st  parallel.  The  same  maps  represent  another  pestilential  climate,  and  the  many  hindrances 
lake  called  Khasomo,  which  sounds  like  the  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  jeal- 
etymological  original  of  Kochun,  and  which  ous  and  savage  inhabitanta. 
is  placed  in  reference  to  the  mountains  in  the  Dr.  Dutrieux  and  M.  Oambier,  of  the  expe- 
•ame  position  aa  the  Eara-Kochun,  and  is  dition  in  central  Africa  commissioned  by  the 
flanked  on  the  west  by  a  smaller  lake,  but  has  Eing  of  Belgium,  had  penetrated  from  the 
no  connection  with  the  Tarim.  His  former  Zanzibar  coast  as  far  as  Mikondo  on  the  Lon- 
tbeory  seems  corroborated  by  the  facts  that  kendo  River,  longitude  85"*  15'  40"  K,  latitude 
the  Eara-Eochun  is  sweet,  while  the  country  6"*  18'  40"  S.,  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  ex- 
traversed  by  the  Tarim  and  its  branches  has  pected  to  reach  Ugogo  in  a  few  days  more, 
a  very  salty  soil,  and  the  volume  of  water  dis-  They  passed  throagh  a  wild  region  covered 
ehai^^  into  the  lake  seems  to  be  aboat  one  half  with  woods,  jungles,  and  tall  herbs,  keeping 
less  than  that  of  the  Tarim  and  its  affluents.  near  the  sixth  pandlel,  their  route  being  c(m- 
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siderablj  more  to  the  north  than  that  of  Stan-  and  other  produce.  He  took  a  complete  seriea 
ley.  Although  it  was  in  the  drj  season,  they  of  altitude  and  meteorological  observations, 
had  to  cross  large  marshes  and  streams.  The  Roger  Price,  of  the  English  mission  on  Tan* 
profile  of  the  country  was  uneven.  On  some  ganyika,  has  succeeded  in  opening  communi- 
of  the  watercourses  were  poor  villages  sur-  cations  between  Saadani  and  Mpwapwa.  An 
rounded  with  maize  and  manioc  plantations,  aid  of  no  insignificant  value  in  the  exploration 
The  expedition  met  with  a  serious  check  from  of  central  AMca  has  been  found  in  the  Indian 
the  desertion  of  the  carriers  at  Mvomero.  The  elephant.  The  use  of  th^se  animals  has  be- 
baggage  was  left  at  Mvomero  to  be  transported  fore  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Petermann  and 
to  Mpwapwa.  The  members  of  the  party  also  others;  but  it  was  objected  that  their  const!- 
remained  to  advance  with  the  goods  when  tution  would  not  stand  the  food  which  is  to  be 
porters  could  be  obtained.  Gambler  alone  found  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  as  the  Hindoos 
went  forward,  attended  by  a  few  faithM  consider  it  necessary  to  feed  them  very  deli- 
men,  to  Urambo,  in  search  of  carriers.  In  cately ;  that  Hindoo  keepers  would  be  indiis- 
September  the  expedition  was  again  on  the  pensable ;  and  that  the  dmiate  and  hardships 
way,  porters  having  been  sent  by  the  Pdre  would  not  be  borne  by  them.  But  all  objec- 
£tienne  of  the  Bagomoyo  misedon.  Oambier  tions  have  been  removed  by  a  practical  exper- 
had  penetrated  to  Kiddino,  250  miles  from  the  iment  of  Colonel  Gordon  with  five  elephants 
coast.  belonging   to  the  Khedive.     These  and  one 

A.  Keith  Johnston,  son  of  the  celebrated  small  AMcan  elephant  he  sent  from  Cairo  to 

geographer,  left  England  in  November,  under  Khartoom,  whence  they  were  conducted  to 

the  auspices  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund,  Lado,  passing  through  a  difiScult  and  unknown 

to  explore  the  country  between  the  east  coast  route  from  Sobat  to  Bahr,  which   occupied 

and  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Nyassa.    He  thirty-one  days,  while  they  had  provender  for 

will  start  from  the.  terminus  of  the  caravan  only  twenty  days,  swimming  over  streams  and 

route  just  constructed  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  25  lakes  and  crossing  the  roughest  kind  of  country, 

miles  south  of  Zanzibar,  and  will  aim  his  course  Gessi  and  Manteuci  failed  in  their  attempt 

for  the  north  end  of  Nyassa.  to  poin  Antinori.     Leaving  Khartoom,  they 

The  English  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  arrived  at  Fadasi  by  way  of  Sennaar  and  Fa- 
Victoria  N'yanza  has  had  a  sorrowful  history,  zollo.  After  the  first  failure  of  the  Antinori 
In  the  fall  of  1876  Messrs.  O'NeU  and  Clarke  expedition  to  Shoa,  and  the  return  of  Martini 
established  the  first  temporary  station  at  from  Italy  with  a  fresh  outfit,  the  news  was 
Mpwapwa,  having  marched  from  Bagamoyo  spread  of  the  deaths  of  the  Marquis  Antinori 
with  a  train  of  50  carriers.  They  were  there  and  Chiarini.  This  report  was  without  foun- 
joined  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  D.  Smith,  Mackay,  dation.  Martini  returned  again  to  Rome  with 
and  others,  Robertson  having  died  in  Zanzibar,  charts  and  collections,  and  Antinori  is  coming 
Leaving  the  station  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Clarke  back  by  way  of  Fazollo,  Bengangoll,  and  Fa- 
and  Hartnoll,  they  set  out   in  two  parties,  dasi. 

The  party  of  Lieutenant  Smith  lost  Mackay,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Junker  passed  ten  months  of  the 

who  returned  to  the  coast  stricken  with  ill-  year  1877  in  examining  the  tract  lying  be- 

ness;  and  while,  on  the  desertion  of  the  car-  tween  Scbweinftirth*s  route  and  the  Nile,  about 

riers.  Lieutenant  Smith  had  returned  to  Uoy-  5*^  north  of  the  equator.    He  found  that  the 

anyembe  to  engage  others,  so  as  to  reach  the  Jei  is  not,  as  Mamo  supposed,  the  upper  part 

town  of  Kagehye  on  the  lake,  D.  Smith  was  of  the  Talo  Rivei\  or  Bahr-el-Rohl,  nor  of  the 

smitten  with  death.    The  other  party,  com-  same  system.     He  made  a  second  journey, 

posed  of  Wilson  and  O^Neil,  had  meanwhile  which  extended  beyond  the  Abakah  and  Mun- 

reached  that  place,  and,  being  rejoined  by  do  countries,  passing  streams  which  he  took 

Lieutenant  Smith,  after  exploring  the  lake,  for  affluents  of  the  Talo,  and  others  which 

visited  Mtesa  at  Rnbago,  and  returned  to  bring  seemed  to  flow  toward  the  Issn.    He  went  as 

thither  their  expedition ;  but  on  the  way  they  far  to  the  northwest  as  Senba-Agad  and  Wow, 

also  died,  leaving  the   survivor.  Lieutenant  visited  by  Schweinfnrth,  but  was  prevented 

Smith,  in  Uganda,  Mtesa's  country.    Four  new  from  reaching  the  Kibaly  River  in  the  south, 

missionaries,  named  Person, .  Lichfield,  Hall,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  upper  course  of 

and  Falkin,  have  left  England  for  this  field ;  the  Welle. 

and  Mackay  is  conducting  a  caravan  into  the  Beatrice  Gulf,  when  discovered  by  Stanley 

interior.  in  1875,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  an  arm  of 

Mamo  made  a  trip  in  the  first  three  months  the  Mwutan  or  Albert  N'yanza.    He  enooun* 

of  1878  from  Zanzibar  to  Saadani,  on  the  tered  this  sheet  of  water  in  latitude  25'  S., 

coast,  and  thence  inland  177  miles  to  Koa-  and  gave  it  the  above  name.    Gessi  asserted 

Kiorra.    The  greater  part  of  his  route  was  to  that  the  lake  did  not  extend  so  far.  and  the 

the  northward  of  those  of  Stanley  and  Came-  question  was  left  open  whether  it  belonged  to 

ron.    The  country  he  found  to  rise  toward  the  L&ke  Albert  or  was  an  independent  body  of 

west    The  natives  he  describes  as  indolent,  water  until  this  past  year,  when  the  problem 

though  cultivating  maize,  tobacco,  and  bana-  was  solved  by  Mason,  who  explored  the  soutb- 

nas,  to  some  extent.    Toward  the  end  of  his  em  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  found  that  the 

route  he  saw  fields  of  sugar-cane,  capsicum,  Beatrice  Gulf  is  indeed  connected  with  it,  and 
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that  it  attains  the  Lititnde  of  I*'  S.     Mason  that  the  river^s  coarse  was  west-northwest 

Bey's  sarvejf  taken  in  June,  1877,  is  hased  on  for  a  long  distance,  passing  through  a  conntrj 

fonr  astronomical  positions,  two  of  them  taken  inhabited  hj  people  who  wore  white  clothes 

at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  proper,  and  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  when 

which  he  places  in  latitude  1^  10'  N.,  instead  they  prayed,  who  he  observes  must  have  been 

of  SC  N.,  as  determined  by  Romolo  Gessi ;  it  Mussulmans.  Dr.  Petermann  answers  that  they 

reduces  considerably  the  area  of  the  lake  as  may  have  been  Arab  traders,  since  the  Arabs 

given  in  G^essi^s  chart.  knew  the  northern  coarse  of  the  Oongo  as  far 

Oaptain  Elton  and  H.  B.  Ootterill,  the  for-  back  as  the  last  century,  and  have  louff  used 
mer  of  whom  died  on  the  journey, 'have  sue-  that  route  in  their  slaving  expeditions.  In  the 
oeeded  in  discovering  a  favorable  trading  route  notes  of  Miani  on  his  sojoom  in  Bakangoi  in 
between  the  north  end  of  Lake  Kyassa  and  the  1872,  all  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published, 
coast.  They  came  out  at  Ugogo,  on  the  road  he  gives  some  imformation  which  he  obtained 
from  Bagamoyo  to  Ujiji.  The  Journey  lasted  from  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  to  the  effect 
four  months  and  a  half,  in  consequence  of  the  that  there  were  two  lakes  to  the  southwest- 
conflicts  of  the  Waraga  and  Matshinga  tribes  ward,  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where  the 
with  their  chief^  and  they  were  unable  to  fol-  Oongo  crosses  tlie  eanator,  one  of  which  was 
low  the  courses  of  the  Ruaha  and  the  Ru^i  called  Ghango,  and  mm  the  other  of  which 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  same  account ;  but  they  issue  the  Zaire  and  the  Ogowai ;  also  that  to 
determined  that  sach  a  route  can  be  foUowed,  the  westward  of  Bakangoi,  beyond  the  Amara- 
and  that  it  leads  through  a  fruitful  and  whole-  ka  tribe,  were  three  rivers,  one  of  them  very 
some  country,  which  would  take  a  journey  of  large  and  named  the  Birma-Makongo,  and  far 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days,  lliey  passed  to  the  south  was  a  large  lake,  on  the  banks 
a  lofty  range  of  moantains  running  north-  of  which  dwelt  a  tribe  called  Ghango,  situated 
westward  from  the  end  of  the  lake,  which  is  in  the  same  spot  where  the  natives  of  Many- 
the  continuation  of  the  Livingstone  Mountains  uema  informed  Livingstone  that  there  was  a 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet.  It  is  larce  lake.  These  lakes  are  evidently  identical 
called  the  Eondi  range.  Its  southern  slope  with  the  Oongo  where  it  crosses  the  equator 
and  the  Uwandshi  plateau  of  which  it  is  the  and  attains  a  breadth  of  ten  miles.  Miani 
border,  which  has  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  found  the  drainage  toward  the  north  into  the 
is  a  fruitful  and  delightful  region,  well  waterea  Welle  between  Munza  and  Bidcangoi.  The 
and  rich  in  cattle,  with  a  climate  like  the  tem-  country  between  the  Welle  and  the  Oongo  in 
perate  zone.  crossed  bv  no  east  and  west  range  of  mountains. 

Of  the  unexplored  central  region  of  Africa  as  far  as  is  known,  but  by  the  long  meridienal 

transsected  by  Stanley's  exploration  of  the  Oon-  range  called  by  Stanley  the  Ohain  of  the  Great 

go,  the  largest  portion,  and  that  which  most  Lakes.  If  the  Welle  is  identical  with  the  Aru- 

excites  speculation  and  curiosity,  is  that  lying  wini  of  Stanley,  its  coarse  must  be  in  nearly  a 

above  the  equator,  and  comprising  the  north-  straight  line  due  west,  unlike  the  tortuous 

ern  half  of  the  basins  of  the  Oongo  and  Ogo-  courses  of  most  of  the  African  rivers.  It  seems 

wai,   and  the  countries  drained  by  the  up-  unlikely  that  the  natives  would  htivi  omitted 

per  waters  of  the  Niger  and  the  ^reat  river  to  inform  Miani  of  the  connection  of  the 

Shari,  almoet  unknown,  which  empties  into  the  Welle  with  ^e  lakes  of  which  they  spoke, 

not  yet  fully  known  Lake  Ohad.    The  French  had  there  been  any  connection.     Soliwein- 

and  German  expeditions  noticed  below  will  fnrth  answers  the  objections  to  the  identity 

perhaps  do  much  to  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  of  the  Welle  and  the  Shari  on  the  ground  of 

this  vast  region.    One  of  the  problems  con-  the  limited  volume  of  water  in  the  latter,  and 

nected  with  it,  which  has  attracted  much  at-  the  limited  capacity  of  Lake  Ohad,  by  the 

tention,  is  the  disputed  question  of  the  issue  fact  that  travelers  have  seen  the  Shari  in  the 

of  the  great  river  Welle,  seen  by  Miani  and  dry  season  only,  and  that  by  native  reports 

Schweinfurth  near  the  Monbutto  country,  by  it  overflows  its  banks,  which  are  80  or  40 

the  former  in  longitude  26®  SO'  E.  between  8"  feet  high  in  the  rainy  season,  and  that  Lake 

and  4®  N.  It  probably  takes  its  rise  among  the  Ohad,  which  has  an  area  eqnal  to  that  of  the 

Malegga  Mountains.     Stanley  and  Oameron  kingdom  of  Belgium,  loses  by   evaporation 

both  believed  that  they  recognized  the  Welle  in  about  2^  centimetres  per  day,  besides  feeding 

one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Oongo,  which  de-  by  filtration  a  great  number  of  springs  and 

benches  between  longitudes  24**  and  25''  E.,  and  wells  to  the  northeast, 

latitudes  8®  and  4®  S.  according  to  the  latter,  The  German  Society  for  African  Exploration 

and  between  1®  and  2®  N.  according  to  the  sent  out  two  expeditions  to  Oentral  Africa  in 

former.    The  late  Dr.  Petermann  agrees  with  November  to  explore  the  basin  of  the  Oongo. 

Stanley  in  his  coigecture,  considering  the  Oon-  One  starts  from  Loanda,  under  charge  of  Max 

go  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  Lualaba,  Bnchner,  and  directs  its  course  toward  Mas- 

the  Bahr  Eulla,  the  Bahr  Euta,  the  river  of  sumba,  and  will  strive  to  reach  Nyangwe  and 

the  Karbanda,  and  perhaps  with  the  Aya.   Dr.  make  it  a  base  of  operations.    The  other  expe- 

Schweinfurth  identified  the  Welle  with  the  dition  will  attempt  to  reach  the  Oongo  from 

Shari  when  he  discovered  it,  and  stiU  disputes  the  north,  starting  for  Adamana  and  Wadai, 

Stanley's  ooojecture.  Thenatdvesinformeahim  whence  they  will  make  for  the  Shari.    This 
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expedition  is  under  the  direotion  of  Gkrhard  that  his  stay  was  prolonged  to  three  timee  its 

Rohlfs,  accompanied  hj  Dr.  Sseener.    The  ez-  intended  duration  ;  and  for  nearlj  a  whole 

ploration  of  the  water  partings  of  the  Shari,  year  he  had  to  depend  upon  the  hospitality  of 

the  Congo,  and  the  Ogowai  are  the  geographi-  the  natives.    He  made  numeroi^  excursions, 

cal  problems  to  which  the  explorers  oirect  their  attended  by  the  friendly  people,  into  the  roonn- 

attention.  tains  of  the  interior,  and  long  canoe-voyages, 

Paul  Soleillet,  who  made  an  attempt  a  few  which  extended  from  the  dominion  of  the  can- 
years  ago  to  discover  a  commercial  route  be-  nibal  Errempis  at  Cape  Croisilles  to  Gape  Te- 
tween  Algeria  and  Senegal,  has  undertaken  lyata,  situated  between  Cape  King  William  and 
another  expe<lition  with  the  same  object.  He  Point  Iris,  a  stretch  of  coast  60  marine  miles 
started  from  St.  Louis  in  Senegal,  intending  to  in  extent.  He  was  everywhere  favorably  re- 
make his  way  into  the  interior  of  Timbuctoo,  ceived  by  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  pres- 
and  thence  to  In-Salah,  and  from  there  to  Al-  ence  of  his  native  followers.  On  his  arrival  in 
geria.  The  explorer  is  loured  to  the  climate  Astrolabe  Bay  he  was  surprised  at  the  change  in 
of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  gained  the  respect  appearance  presented  by  the  Finisterre  Moun- 
and  good  will  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  on  his  tains,  which  he  had  focmd  on  his  former  visit 
previous  journey.  The  last  of  July  he  had  three  and  a  half  years  before  covered  wiUi 
reached  Dyalla  in  Sopna.  The  peoples  he  met  green  woods,  and  which  he  now  found  de- 
with  entertained  a  superstitions  dread  of  the  i)uded  and  rocky  in  many  places  and  cracked 
whites.  SoleiUet  denies  that  the  negroes  of  and  altered  by  a  powerful  earthquake.  This 
Senegal  and  Soodan  are  an  inferior  race.  He  had  occurred,  according  to  the  story  of  the  na- 
found  them  as  naturally  intelligent  as  whites,  tives,  but  a  few  weeks  after  be  had  sailed  away, 
very  affectionate  toward  their  children,  and  On  his  return  voyage  in  November,  1877,  he 
respectful  to  the  aged.  In  Senegal  th^y  have  witnessed  an  imposing  eruption  on  the  volca- 
herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  nic  islands  Vulcan  and  Lesson.  The  light  of 
trade  in  glass,  silver,  stuffs,  and  salt,  which  are  the  Vulcan  eruption  was  observed  at  the  dis- 
taken  in  exchange  for  gold  and  slaves.  The  tance  of  60  marine  miles  flashing  up  at  intervals 
current  money  consists  in  narrow  strips  of  cot-  of  half  a  minute  to  two  minutee.  The  foUow- 
ton.  The  herdsmen,  shoemakers,  and  smiths  ing  day,  at  a  distance  of  40  marine  milea,  the 
are  never  slaves.  The  country  is  very  uneven  mountain  was  covered  by  a  towering  column 
and  covered  with  magnificent  forests  full  of  of  smoke  and  va|K)r.  At  the  distance  of  SO 
large  game.  The  climate  he  found  extremely  miles,  when  the  cloud  had  cleared  off  for  a 
unwholesome.  while,  the  crater  was  visible,  and  the  mountain 

The  Portuguese  expedition  which  left  Ben-  was  observed  to  be  a  very  regular  cone.    The 

Siela  on  the  12th  of  November,  1877,  reached  smoke  poured  out  in  three  separate  stareams; 

ih6  March  8,  1878.    They  intended  to  pene-  toward  evening  flashes  like  chain-lightning 

trate  the  unexplored  interior  in  two  detach-  were  seen,  and  at  night  the  smoky  mass  was 

ments,  Serpa  Pinto  with  one  and  Capello  and  transformed  into  a  pillar  of  fire.    The  eruption 

Ivens  with  the  other.  on  Lesson  was  a  copy  on  a  smaller  scale  of  Uie 

Dr.  Pogge,  in  his  journey  from  the  western  other, 

coast,  reached  his  most  easterly  point  at  Inchi-  The  voyage  of  D^Albertis  up  the  Fly  River 

baraka,  eight  or  ten  daysMourney  to  the  east  of  in  New  Guinea  has  proved  that  the  stream  is 

which  runs  the  Lubilash  River,  to  which  in  the  navigable  for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  into  the 

upper  part  of  its  course  the  inhabitants  giVe  a  very  center  of  the  island ;  and  his  reports  have 

different  name ;  he  thinks  it  may  be  identical  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  desire  in  the  Aus- 

with  the  Euvari  of  Cameron.     Besides  tiie  tralian  colonies  to  colonize  the  eastern  half  of 

route  followed  by  Dr.  Pogge  and  Lieutenant  New  Guinea,  or  the  part  not  claimed  by  the 

Lux  for  most  of  the  way,  from  Eimbundo  to  Dutch  Government    His  voyage  in  1876  in 

Qulzemene,  in  Massumba,  which  occupies  thir-  the  little  steamboat  Neva  brought  him  860 

ty-five  days,  there  is  a  shorter  one  which  can  marine  miles  above  EUengowan  Island,  which 

be  made  in  twenty-seven  days.    The  Luala^  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Macfarlane. 

ba  River  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Qui-  He  was  compiled  to  turn  about,  in  lat.  6"^  SO' 

zemene.  S.,  Ion.  140**  80'  E.,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 

Miklncho-Maclay's  third  visit  to  New  Guin-  of  tlte  current,  which  was  seven  marine  miles 
ea  was  fruitful  in  ethnological  and  zoological  an  hour.  He  explored  also  the  tributary  river 
knowledge.  He  landed  on  the  Malay  coast  in  Alice,  which  empties  70  miles  below  his  far- 
June,  1876,  arranged  two  dwellings,  one  on  thest  point,  for  a  distance  of  40  miles,  until  it 
the  mainland  and  one  on  the  small  island  Bill-  became  too  shallow  for  his  vessel.  The  hos- 
BUi,  and  prepared  for  six  months  of  active  re-  tile  behavior  of  the  inhabitants  and  sickness 
search,  under  the  advantageous  conditions  of  among  his  crew  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  neighboring  Pa-  collections  in  ethnography  and  natural  history 
puans,  whose  good  will  he  had  gained  on  his  made  during  the  trip  are  remarkably  rich.  In 
former  visit,  in  1871-72,  and  possessing  a  good  the  year  1877  he  made  a  second  voyage  up  the 
knowledge  of  their  language.  The  vessel  which  river,  in  which  he  was  pursued  by  miabaps 
was  to  call  for  him  in  November,  1876,  did  not  from  the  beginning  to  the  end :  he  was  desert- 
come  until  the  end  of  the  following  year,  ao  ed  by  his  crew ;  he,  the  engineer,  and  the  two 
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remaindig  men  were  all  the  time  Biok ;  and  they  oame  to  a  bar  which  oonld  not  be  oroased. 

they  were  constantly  harassed  and  sometimes  He  waited  week  after  week  for  rain,  obliged 

fiercely  attacked  by  the  inhabitants.    He  as-  to  drop  farther  and  farther  down  stream  on  ao- 

oended  no  higher  than  in  the  previous  voyage,  count  of  the  falling  waters. 

He  made  searches  for  minerals  without  satis-  Raffray,  during  an  expedition  to  New  Guinea 

factory  results.   Gold  was  not  found.    The  soil  in  1877,  accompanied  by  Maurice  Maindron, 

seemedadaptedtothecultureof  tobacco,  sugar,  visited  the  island  of  Gilolo  and  the  Salwatty 

cotton,  etc.     The  land  was  low  and  marshy  Islands.    His  account  of  the  Alf uros  of  Gilolo 

as  far  as  the  mouUi  of  the  Alice,  but  above  led  Dr.  Hamy  to  conclude  that,  besides  the  pure 

there  more  hilly.    The  depth  of  the  river  aver-  Malays,  there  exist  two  distinct  races  on  the  isl- 

ages  5  to  6  fathoms  below  the  month  of  Alice  and,  one  a  mixture  of  Malay  and  Papuan  blood, 

River,  and  2  to  8  fSathoms  above  that  point,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  latter,  and  the 

From  an  eminence  D*Albertis  descried  high  other  descended  from  the  Polynesian  or  Indo- 

mountains  at  a  distance  of  50  to  60  miles  in  a  nesian  race.    In  a  visit  to  Dorey  he  observed 

northwesterly  direction,  which  are  probably  an  the  customs  of  the  Papuan  inhabitants  and  of 

extension  of  the  Oharles  Louis  Mountains  and  the  Mafer  fishermen  of  the  coast.    The  explo- 

contdn  the  source  of  the  Fly  River.   The  mouth  ration  of  the  interior  is  difficult  on  account  of 

of  the  Fly  River  was  6  miles  broad ;  above  the  the  want  of  navigable  watercourses,  the  densi- 

river  widens,  and  at  the  distance  of  80  miles  ty  of  the  forests,  and  the  want  of  conmiunica- 

from  the  sea  branches  off  in  a  large  arm  whidh  tion  between  the  inhabitants,  who  never  leave 

appears  to  flow  into  the  ocean.    The  popula-  their  villages.    The  country  is  exceedingly  un- 

tion  is  very  thick  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  productive.    He  made  excursions  to  Aiimbori, 

sparse  above  in  the  low-lying  district,  and  more  Andai,and  Amberbaki.    The  last  contains  rare 

numerous  again  in  the  higher  lands  of  the  up-  species  of  thebird-of-paradise,  and  he  obtained 

per  course.    Dense  woods  were  noticed  every-  pnotographs  of  members  of  the  cannibal  tribe 

where  at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  caUed  Karons.    He  examined  also  the  Misore 

the  river.    The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  Islands,  which  lie  farther  to  the  east 

a  cleanly  race,  who  subsist  by  fishing  and  A  survey  of  the  Amazon  has  been  made 

^e  chase.    They  were  light-complexioncMl,  like  from  on  board  the  American  steam-sloop  En- 

the  peoples  of  the  east  side  of  the  island.    The  terprise,  which  returned  to  Brooklyn  Kavy« 

aspect  of  the  country  is  more  like  that  of  Aus-  Yard  in  October,  1878,  after  an  absence  of  five 

tralia  than  that  of  the  Papuan  end  of  the  island,  months.    The  commander  of  the  expedition 

The  birds  and  insects  are  all  of  Australian  was  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  who  conducted  the 

types.    D'Albertis  started  on  his  last  voyage  Darien  Surveying  Expedition  in  1871-72.    A 

up  the  river  on  the  21st  of  May,  1877.    The  complete  range  of  soundings  were  taken  at  in- 

Neva  was  manned  by  an  engineer,  five  Ohina-  tervals  of  five  minutes.    The  survey  extended 

men,  and  three  South  Sea  Islanders.    After  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the  falls  of 

seeing  no  inhabitants  for  a  whole  week,  on  the  the  Madeira.    The  Madeira  was  found  to  be 

1st  of  June  he  was  attacked  by  a  great  number  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water 

of  natives  from  the  shore  and  from  canoes;  he  for  a  distance  of  500  miles, 

defended  himMclf  and  the  crew  against  their  An  active  volcano  in  Patagonia  was  sighted 

arrows  with  his  gun  until  the  assailants  dis-  from  the  United  States  fiagship  Omaha  on  the 

gsrsed.    On  the  6th  he  reached  the  island  of  18th  of  January,  1878.    She  was  in  Magellan 

llengowan.    On  the  19th  a  seemingly  impor-  Strait,  in  the  channel  between  Wellington  Isl- 

tant  affluent  of  the  Fly  River  not  before  ob-  and  and  the  main  shore.    A  huge  column  of 

served  was  passed ;  it  flows  in  a  northwesterly  vapor  was  seen  to  rise  to  a  height  of  several 

direction.    Above  he  sailed  by  some  hiUs  cov-  thousand  feet  with    extraordinary    velocity, 

ered  with  a  magnificent  forest.    On  the  1st  of  The  phenomenon  took  place  twice,  with  an  in- 

July  they  were  again  attacked  by  natives  in  tervu  of  five  hours  between ;  and  when  the 

canoes,  who,  however,  beat  a  retreat  after  a  few  ship  came  opposite  Libertad  Bay,  inlat  48® 

gunshots.    Drum-calls  were  afterward  heard  55'  80"  S.,  a  snow-capped  peak   was  seen  to 

at  night,  but  no  enemy  was  seen  until  the  9th,  pour  out  vapor  80  or  40  miles  distant  in  a  di- 

when  they  were  pursued  by  four  canoes,  which  reotion  a  little  north  of  east.    It  was  undoubt- 

pressed  them  so  closely  that  he  deemed  it  ne-  edly  the  volcano  of  Chalten,  discovered  nine 

cessary  to  shoot  the  leader.    Passing  through  months  previously  by  Moreno.    This  volcano 

a  district  rich  in  birds,  he  obtained  some  birds-  is  reported  by  the  Tehuelches  to  be  constantly 

of-paradise,  a  cassowary,  and  a  small  marsupial  emitting  smoke  and  cinders.    It  is  a  m^estio 

of  an  apparently  new  species.     Above  the  peak  rising  above  the  surrounding  mountains, 

banks  were  covered  with  large  trees  foil  of  and  is  placed  by  Moreno  in  lat.  49®  8'  S.,  Ion. 

dowers,  perhaps  species  of  the  Evgenia.    The  78®  10'  W. 

natives  met  his  proffers  of  trade  with  fiights  of  Dr.  Orevaux,  accompanied  by  Fathers  Emo- 

arrows.    The  Alice  River  was  reduced  to  a  net  and  Kroenner,  has  made  his  way  across 

creek  by  the  drought.    The  banks  were  fbll  of  the   Tumuc  Humac    Mountains,  in  spite  of 

plants  and  animals,  the  numerous  fiower-bear-  the  Bonis,  who  refused  to  furnish  them  with 

ing  trees  attracting  an  incredible  number  of  food,  and  attained  the  Amazon  by  way  of  the 

birds,  particularly  small  paroquets.    The  20th  Tary,  traversing  over  600  miles  of  unexplored 
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coontry.    In  Ang^ost,  1878,  he  was  on  the  Ojra-  pense  per  capita  was  84*55  cents  dnring  the 

pock  River,  which  he  intended  to  ascend  to  ten  months.    Theamountof  $40,000of  the  ap- 

its  source,  afterward  crossing  again  the  Tnmno  propriation  remains  unexpended.    The  uum- 

Uumao  Mountains,  and  following  up  the  Snri-  ber  of  colored  persons  of  this  unfortunate  class 

nam  to  its  source.    He  followed  up  the  Oya-  is  increasing  yearly. 

pock  to  its  source,  which  was  in  an  uninhabited  In  the  Academy  for  the  Blind  there  were 

re^on,  and  crossed  the  ridge  between  its  basin  63  pupils  in  1877,  and  the  expenditures  were 

and  that  of  the  Amazon  into  the  country  of  the  $12,488. 

Oyampis,  seeking  some  unknown  stream  by  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

which  he  could  descend  to  the  Amazon.  Asylum  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  80,  1878, 

GEORGIA.  The  balance  in  the  State  Trea-  was  78,  or  25  more  than  in  the  previous  year.- 
sury  on  January  1, 1877,  was  $564,288.88.  The  Of  these  87  were  males  and  86  females, 
amount  received  fVom  all  sources  during  the  In  1877  the  attendance  at  the  common  schools 
year  was  $1,998,846.84.  The  disbursements  was  190,626 ;  in  1876,  179,405 ;  in  1875,  156,- 
for  1877  were  $1,728,910.80,  leaving  a  balance  894;  and  in  1878,  88,677.  These  figures  show 
of  $883,719.37  on  January  1, 1878.  The  re-  the  steady  growth  of  the  common-school  sys- 
ceipts  for  nine  months  of  1878  were  $612,080.-  tern.  In  1877  the  attendance  of  white  chil- 
85,  and  the  disbursements  $1,150,010.04;  bal-  dren  was  126,962,  and  of  colored,  61,664.  The 
ance  October  1st,  $295,789.68.  The  improve-  statistics  for  1878  are  not  made  up  until  the 
ment  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  has  close  of  the  term.  The  State  school  fond,  in- 
been  such  that  it  has  become  unnecessary  to  eluding  the  poll-tax,  is  about  $300,000.  llie 
make  temporary  loans  to  meet  the  periods  of  counties  and  cities  raised  by  local  taxation^ 
heavy  expenditures.  The  debt  of  the  State  on  under  local  laws,  in  1877,  the  sum  of  $100,158.- 
January  1,  1878,  was  $10,644,500,  and  the  an-  19,  making  the  entire  free-school  fund  for 
nual  interest  $719,185;  of  the  prindpal,  $200,-  that  year  about  $400,000.  The  enumeration 
000  was  paid  in  1878.  The  whole  amount  of  of  the  school  population  in  1878  shows  286,- 
principal  and  interest  payable  in  1879  is  $1,-  819  whites  and  197,125  colored ;  total,  488,444. 
008,185.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  more  sol-  This  is  a  total  increase  over  the  enumeration 
vent  or  should  have  a  stronger  financial  reputa-  of  1874  of  89,407;  whites,  17,586;  colored, 
tion  than  Georgia.  The  public  debt  is  but  one  21,821.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
twenty-third  of  the  taxable  property.  The  the  school  population,  there  has  been  a  de- 
State  has  nearly  ample  assets  in  its  two  val-  crease  of  ilhteracy  in  the  State.  In  1874  the 
uable  railroads  and  other  property,  if  sold,  to  number  of  persons  between  ten  and  eighteen 
pay  off  the  debt.  There  is  a  constitutional  unable  to  read  was  106,244,  of  which  the 
prohibition  agiunst  any  further  increase  in  whites  were  26,552,  and  the  colored  79,692. 
tlie  State  indebtedness,  while  the  annual  in-  The  returns  for  1878  show  a  total  of  these  il- 
come  pays  the  expenses,  and,  in  addition,  liqui-  literates  of  85,680  (whites  22,828,  colored  63,- 
dates  yearly  from  two  to  three  hundred  thou-  807),  showing  a  decrease  of  20,614  (whites 
sand  dollars  of  the  debt  4,229,  colored  16,885). 

The  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  proved 

College  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stu-  of  great  advantage  by  &e  knowledge  it  has 

dents,  which  is  considered  as  temporary.    It  is  imparted  and  the  interest  in  farming  which  it 

proposed  to  establish  a  branch  of  tne  Agricultu-  has  excited.    During  the  year  1 878  the  receipts 

ral  College  in  the  public  buildings  in  Milledee-  for  the  State  Treasury  from  the  fees  for  the 

ville,  like  the  branch  at  Dahlonega.    At  this  inspection  of  fertilizers  under  the  new  system 

branch  800  pupils  receive  instruction  at  an  ex-  have  not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  the  De- 

pense  of  $4,440.  partment  of  Agriculture,  but  left  a  very  con- 

The  appropriation  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  siderable  balance  in  the  Treasury.    The  gross 

for  1877  was  $107,250.    The  balance  on  hand  amount  for  inspection  in  1878  was  $45,235.77; 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $1,965.36.  expenses  of  inspection,  $11,150.80,  leaving  net 

The  expenses  of  the  asylum  for  the  year  were  balance  of  $34,085.47.    Deducting  from  this 

$81,250,  leaving  $26,000  of  the  amount  appro-  $14,700,  the  cost  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 

priated  undrawn  from  tiie  Treasury.    The  cost  culture,  there  remains  $19,385.47  in  the  Trea- 

per  capita  of  maintaining  the  institution  was  sury   of   income   for    the   State   from   this 

86-68  cents  a  day  against  87i  cents  the  year  be-  source. 

fore.    The  number  of  patients  was  678  at  the  The  State  Geologist  has  steadily  progressed 

close  of  the  year,  against  605  the  year  before,  in  the  work  of  a  survey  of  the  State,  covering 

being  an  increase  of  68  in  number.  Accommo-  the  western  third  and  nearly  all  north  of  the 

dations  were  added  during  the  year  for  about  Chattahoochee  River,  embracing  the  main  por- 

136  additional  patients,  the  capacity  of  the  in-  tion  of  the  mineral  territory.    Maps  have  been 

stitution  being  enlarged  to  about  800  patients,  completed  of  27  counties.    The  marl-beds  in 

For  the  ten  months  beginning  December  1,'  52  counties  have  been  located,  and  analyses 

1877,  and  extending  to  September  30, 1878,  the  made  of  75  marls,  showing  a  great  variety  in 
Trustees  report  the  expenses  $73,291.41,  for  an  character  as  weU  as  abundance  in  quantity, 
average  of  725  patients.  On  the  1st  of  October,  The  measurements  of  watercourses  have  been 

1878,  the  number  of  patients  was  742.  The  ex-  continued  over  nearly  the  whole  State,  especial 
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attendon  having  beeo  given  to  the  oounties 
hordering  on  the  Blue  Ridge  on  acooont  of  the 
immense  valne  of  these  streams  in  working  the 
gold  mines.  There  are  over  400  stamps  in 
operation  in  the  40  gold  mills  in  the  State. 

The  litigation  of  the  State  has  heen  large 
and  varied,  and  of  great  pecaniary  magnitude. 
The  most  important  portion  has  been  the  rail- 
road-tax cases,  which  involve  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  money  and  contain  grave  legal 
issues.  There  are  in  the  penitentiary  1,289 
convicts.  Since  October,  1806,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  convicts  received  in  the  penitentiary 
has  been  8,293,  of  whom  265  were  pardoned, 
406  died,  555  escaped,  and  828  were  discharged. 
In  1878  there  were  received  840  and  in  1877 
to  October  209  convicts.  From  1878  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  one  third  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  and  of  two  thirds  in  the  number 
of  escapes.  Satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  disposal  by  the  State  of  the 
North  and  South  Memphis  Branch  Railways. 
It  still  holds  the  Macon  and  Brunswick,  and  is 
an  endorser  of  the  bonds  of  the  Northeastern 
Raihroad  to  the  amount  of  $260,000. 

The  report  of  the  OomptroUer  represents  a 
decrease  m  the  taxable  values  in  the  State 
amounting  to  $9,487,812.  Inequalities  of  tax- 
ation have  long  existed.  The  evil  complained 
of  is  of  a  twofold  nature — ^unequal  valuation 


and  no  valuation.  Property  of  the  same  value 
is  returned  at  various  figures,  there  being  no 
common  basis,  no  method  of  equalization,  while 
a  considerable  amount  of  property  not  exempt 
by  law  is  not  returned  at  any  price.  The  los5 
on  valuations  is  not  attributed  to  any  laxity  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  local-tax  officers,  as  859,- 
882  more  acres  of  improved  land,  1,048,618 
more  acres  of  unimproved  land,  and  more  of 
most  other  kinds  of  property,  are  embraced 
in  this  year*s  tax  digests  than  in  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Nearly  every  description  of  prop- 
erty was  returned  at  lower  figures  in  1878 
than  in  1876.  The  exceptions  are  ^*  caj^tal  in- 
vested in  shipping,  cotton  manufiMtories,*'  and 
produce  hela  for  sale.  The  loss  in  city  and 
town  property  was  $2,899,828;  in  improved 
knd,  $2,574,296 ;  in  horses  and  mules,  $1,814,- 
681 ;  in  money  and  solvent  debts,  $1,025,865 ; 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  $552,288 ;  in  bank  shares, 
$585,700;  and  in  household  and  kitchen  fur- 
niture, $495,418.  There  was  a  general  fall  in 
values,  corresponding  with  the  reductions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  poll  lists 
there  appear  the  names  of  126,985  whites,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  8,070 ;  and 
of  87,751  blacks,  an  increase  of  8,851. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  State  for  1878  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year : 


DESCRIPTION  or  PROPIRTT. 


ImproTtd  Itnd , 

WIMImkL 

Oitvand  t«iwn  proper^ , 

BaUdhif  And  loAn  Associations. 

BankslMres , 

IfoMT  And  solTont  debts 

MereDAodtso 

GspHAl  tDT«8tad  In  shlpjHng 

StoekA  Aod  bonds 

Cotton  iDAnafkotorles. 

IroO'WoricA,  6te 

CApttAl  Invostad  In  mining 

Hoosehold  And  kitehen  ftirnitore . . . 

WAtolMS,  jewelry,  etc 

HorseA,  moles,  ete 

PktttAtlon  And  mechAnlcnl  tools. . . . 
Corn,  eoctoo.  hekl  ibr  ssle  April  1st. 

Other  property 

I>efcnfterA*  property  single 


ValM  la  itn. 


Aggregate  TAhie.. 
TotAldeersASe.... 


•87,18i,99S 

1J00,513 

61,8«S,T8« 

S44JB5S 

ft,4«r,497 

1MH00O 

188,848 

fi,»0,ST8 

9,789,&00 

S6836S 

11,516 

1,06»4»8 

92,788,401 

8,948,134 

878^10 
4,191,448 

881,888 


$885,888,080 


ValMlalSm 


$84.8^8.700 

1,868,778 

48^870,418 

881,198 

4,981,797 

88,180,851 

11,188,485 

818,048 

4,997,984 

8,778,878 

888,880 

71,808 

9,488,475 

1,057,980 

81,481,810 

8,854.888 

798,200 

4,188,688 

870,851 


$888,881,718 


$478,800 
1«^478 


118^ 


$880,008 


$a,5T4J08 

48,745 

8,889,888 

18,165 

685,700 

1,085385 

858,185 

"i&iisa 
"sfr'oM 

1,810 

405.818 

81,408 

1314,8^ 

84,788 

"Vr*85T 
184,887 


$10,087,815 


$9«487318 


The  relative  wealth  of  the  five  most  popu« 
lou8  counties  in  the  State  is  given  as  follows : 


OOUMTIB. 


Vdwla 
187& 


Valwla 

isn. 


Foltea.... 
Chatham.. 
Blehraood. 

Bfbb 

IfosoQgee.. 


$19,788,807  $19,088.0S1    

18,002.5571  17,849,058    

l5.2t9,5^l'  18,051.491    

8.2njM4i     a788J14    

8,911,8»5|    8,918,790  $24,805 


$288,274 

1,891,499 

881.918 

469,860 


The  session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  at 
Atlanta  on  November  6th.  The  House  was 
organized  by  the  reflection  of  O.  A.  Bacon  as 
Speaker.  Rufus  E.  Lester  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  On  the  next  day  Governor 
Colquitt  sent  to  both  Houses  the  following 


communication,  demanding  an  investigation  of 
his  conduct  in  officially  endorsing  the  bonds  of 
the  Northeastern  Railroad  Company : 

EzBOcrmi  DnPAvnoiiT,     1 
Atlahta,  Oa.,  yo94mb4r  8, 1878.  f 

To  tU  Gtnmil  AmtnMy  : 

A  grievous  neoessity  h*s  been  imposed  upon  me  to 
demand  at  your  banda  a  tborouffh  investigation  of  my 
motives  and  oonduot,  as  the  £zeeative  of  Oeorgia, 
In  plaolnff  the  8tate*s  endorsement  upon  the  bonda 
of  the  Northeastern  Ballroad.  This  neoessity  has 
been  created  by  widely  oiroulated  alanders  and  in- 
tiuendoes,  vile  and  maliirnant,  and  ao  mendactons 
and  wioked  as  to  make  aU  comment  and  paraphrase 
upon  them  utterly  futile.  Nothini;  but  a  thorough 
sifting  of  m^  everv  motive  and  act  in  refrard  to  these 
bondS|  as  far  as  numan  insiirbt  and  judgment  can 
reach  these,  can  astisfy  aggrieved  honor,  or  give  such 
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entire  asinmnoe  to  the  people  of  Georgia  as  tbej  were  obtained  and  referred  to  me.  Thejr  dedared 
have  a  right  to  demand  in  the  premiaea.  To  a  man  that  it  waa  the  expreaa  and  general  intention  of  the 
who  valuea  bia  g«od  name  far  more  than  life,  it  would  Legialature  uot  to  anply  the  ptoviaiona  of  the  repeal 
be  an  act  of  aupremeat  iiy  uatice  to  deny  the  moat  plen>  of  State  aid  to  the  l^ortheastem  Bailroad.  Among 
ary  ▼indication^  rendered  in  the  moat  auguat  and  an-  those  who  thoa  wrote  were  the  Hon.  L.  N.  Tram- 
thoritative  form  known  to  the  lawa  or  to  public  opin-  mell.  Preaident  of  the  Senate ;  the  Hon.  A.  O.  Ba« 
ion.  To  the  people  of  thia  great  commonwealth  it  ia  oon,  ISpeaker  of  the  Houae ;  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Simmona^ 
of  the  laat  oonaequence  th^  thej  ahould  know  be-  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee  of  the  Houae:  the 
yond  all  perad venture  that  the  man  who  filla,  at  their  Hon.  Oeorge  F.  Piercei  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Houae 
call,  the  chief  aeat  of  authority  ia  above  reproach  or  Judiciary  Committee ;  the  Hon.  Geoive  A.  Mercer, 
euspidon.  pro  Um,  Chairman  of  the  aame  Committee ;  and  the 
My  denunciationa  of  an  awftil  and  atupendoua  alan-  Hon.  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
der,  foiged  and  uttered  to  diahonor  me,  will  now  Inaddition  tothia,theopinionaof  aomeof  theableat 
be  enough.  The  General  Aaaembly  of  thia  State,  a  lawyera  were  given  the  Governor,  notably  among 
ooOrdinute power,  ia  appealed  to  for  that  juatice  which  them  the  Hon.  Robert  Toomba,  General  A.  B.  Law- 
while  it  wul,  I  know  full  well,  exonerate  me  aa  a  ton,  and  ex-Chief-Juatice  Joaepb  £.  Brown,  arguing 
man,  will  alao  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  Georgia  aa-  the  endoraement  of  the  bonda  aa  a  legal  duty, 
sailed  by  cruel  slandera  on  her  Chief  Executive.  Even  then,  in  the  exerdae  of  caution,  1  determined 

ALFRED  U.  COLQUITT.  to  defer  action  on  the  matter  until  the  meeting  of  the 
T  . .  ..  xi.  T  •  1  4.  j.1.  /^  preaent  General  Aaaembly,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
in hifl  message  to  the  Legislature  the  Gov-  out  a  aerioua  aacriflce  to  the  Intereata  involved.  It 
emor  thus  states  the  reasons  for  his  action :  waa  repreaented  to  me  that,  upon  the  pledge  of  the 
In  January  of  the  preaent  year  I  gave  the  State»a  •ndoreement  of  iu  bonda  by  the  Stjje,aie  company 
endoraement  upon  the  flrat  mortgage  bonda  of  the  had  incurred  an  mdebtedneaa  of  $287,682.97.  It  waa 
Northeaatem  Railroad  to  the  amoSnt  of  $260,000,  further  exhibited  to  me,  by  a  tranacnpt  of  the  reeprd 
thia  being  $6,600  per  mile  for  forty  milea.  By  act  of  Clarke  Superior  Court,  that  thia  amount  of  daima 
of  the  General  Aaaembly,  approved  October  27. 1870,  waa  already  in  auitagainat  the  road,  and  that  ludg- 
the  8tate*a  guarantee  waa  pledged  to  thia  road  upon  »«»*  ^^'VJ!^^^l  "^^^^  ^^  entered  up  at  ttie  Febmarj 
the  completion  of  each  oontinuoua  twenty  milea,  to  ^"n»  W8»  of  ■«<*  ^^f^-^  endwvored  to  impreaa 
the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile.  The  act  of  the  wi>on  the  attorneya  and  officera  of  the  company  Uiat 
General  Aaaembly,  approved  February  26, 1874,  re-  ^^ey  muat  not  look  to  the  State  for  relief  from  their 
pealing  the  acto  granting  the  right  te  auch  guaran-  preaent  embairaaament,  but  that  they  ahould,  by 
teea  aa  thia,  excepted  alfoaaea  where  the  rigkit  had  negotiating  a  loan,  or  raiamg  the  money  by  aome 
veated.  The  aame  General  Aaaembly  that  paaaed  f^^^  meana,  tide  ovw  their  trouble  unul  the  Legla- 
thia  repealing  act  by  expreaa  reaolution,  approved  J»«?ro  ^^}^  »««*  •^  ^S^^^^\  2>®  matter.  It  waa 
March  8, 1874,  declared  that  the  aaid  repealing  act  not  until  I  had  become  lully  aaUafled  that  all  hope  of 
did  not  apply  to  the  Northeaatem  Railroi3,  ite  right  felief  from  otheraouroea  wiia  abandoned,  and  that 
having  v5at^.  A  board  of  akiUed  raUroad  commia-  the  whole  property  of  the  company  would  Inevitably 
Bionera,  conaiatingof  John  H.  Powera,  John  A.  Grant,  be  eacnflced  under  the  eheniTa  hammer,  that  I  de- 
and  Chirlea  B.  Wkiiace,  waa  appointed  by  Governor  ^^^^^  within  two  weeka  of  the  judgment  term  of  the 
Smith,  on  application  of  the  railroad  oompanr,  te  in-  oourt,  te  interfere. 

apeot  the  road,  and  reported  January  9, 1877,  that  over  A  special  Committee  was  appointed  by  both 
forty  milea  of  aaid  road  were  completed,  ec^uipped,  g  ^  ^  ^  ^  investigaUon  of  the  Gov- 
and  in  running  order,  and  the  coat  of  aaid  road  """•^'»  *"  *uf»ji.^  miw  iuTw>i>i^iuavfu  vi  mjv  x*ww 
waa  $541,200,  more  than  half  of  which  amount  waa  emor  s  conduct  m  signmg  the  above-mentioned 
the  inveatment  of  private  oapitid.  Thoy  aloo  report-  bonds,  with  instructions  tO  report  the  teetimo- 
ed  the  road  free  from  legal  enoumbrancea  that  would  ny  upon  which  their  conclusions  in  the  case 
endanger  the  eecurity  of  the  Sute.  m^y  ^^  reached.  The  Governor,  on  appearing 
Upon  my  inatallation  in  ofSce,  the  company  ap-  t^Z.^  ^l^  r\^^^\*^^^  «»v^«  ♦kl;-  \^Ji^^^ZJ; 
pUea  to  me  for  my  endoraement  of  the  bonVia  of  t£ie  before  the  Committee  upon  ^eir  mvitotaon, 
road  in  conformity  with  the  law.  While  the  com-  was  asked  to  give  the  reason  that  mduoea  nun 
pany  preaented  a  atrong  caae  for  endoraement,  in  to  send  the  special  message  to  the  General  iks- 
view  of  the  diaaatera  connected  with  aimilar  enter-  semblj.  He  stated  his  reasons  fully,  and  said 
prUea  where  State  aid  waa  granted,  and  of  my  own  ^^^  ^^^  innuendoes  and  hinte  had  been  made 
oppoaition  to  the  policy  of  Stete  aid,  I  uaed  great  de-  .  „^^^  „^^-^„^^«-  ^^a  *i,-*  a^^^^^^^  #-^#-. 
Uberatlon  in  my  action.  I  adviaed  the  company  to  ^^  Bome  newspapers,  and  that  damaging  facta 
bring  the  aubject  before  the  General  Aaaembiv  then  would  be  developed  in  connection  with  the 
in  aeaaioui  but  the  aeaaion  waa  teo  near  ite  cfoae  te  signing  of  the  Northeastern  bonds,  etc.  It 
permit  itn  dedaive  action.  In  the  repealing  act  of  also  appears  that  on  October  29th  U.  8.  8ena- 
1874,  aection  2  has,  thia  provlaion,  vij. :  "Should  ^  gf^y  ^juj  j^^  ^  ^  ^  circular  letter 
any  of  aaid  companiea  claim  that  they  have  a  veated  j ,  :  .A  1 1"  v  V  "/^  ^  i^  *^ri« 
right  te  auch  aid,  and  apply  for  the  aame  te  the  Gov-  addressed  to  the  pubhc,  but  subsequently  re- 
emor,  any  citizen  of  thb  State  may  interpoae  bv  bill  quested  the  papers  not  to  pnnt  it.  In  it  he 
te  reatrain  the  company,  and  the  queation  of  wheth-  expresses  his  regret  that  *^  the  scandal  touch- 
er aaid  veated  right  exiata  ahall  be  for  the  courta  te  i^g  the  endorsement  of  the  Northeastern  bonda 

t^ra^-of  tL'3p?n'y  t^  u^ertL^STw!  J^  ^'^  !?^  ^"^^^7: '  T^^Yll''  "^.^ 

aion  in  the  courte,  and  in  conaequence  a  bill  of  in-  tiie  imperative  duty  of  the  Legislature      to 

junction  waa  filed  by  William  S.  Morria  te  reatrain  make  a  searching  investigation  " ;  asserts  that 

the  company,  tlie  proceedinge  being  instigated  by  he  has  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  any 

the  oompimy    The  Attomejr-Geiieral  waa  inatroctei  ^^^^^  ^:^^^^    ^^  goatee  the  real  issues  for  the 

to  aupport  the  injunction.     The  Supreme  Court  de-    t      •  i  i»-      aV.       -j  j  j  ^ia^ #^n 

eided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  caae,  and  re-  Legislature  to  consider  and  deade,  as  follows: 

ferred  the  matter  te  tne  Governor.  1.  The  firat  queation  made  will  be  whether  it  ia 

The  aubject  thua  finally  falling  to  my  deciaion,  I  legitimate  and  proper  for  aubordinate  offloen  and 

gave  it  thorough  conaideration.    The  atatemente  ot  employeea  in  the  KKeoutive  department  te  practioa 

tne  offleera  and  leading  membera  of  the  General  Aa-  for  fees  or  profits  on  the  official  duties  of  tne  Gov* 

aemhly  of  1874,  that  paaaed  the  Stete  aid  repealing  emor. 

act  and  the  declaratory  reaolution  that  the  North-  2.  The  aeoond  queation  for  the  Legialature  to  eon- 

eaatem  Railroad  waa  excepted  from  tiie  repeal,  sider  and  determine  will  be  what  action  the  Qovenior 
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<mgbt  to  take  when  inarmed  that  a  anbordinate  in  also  say :  "  It  appears  fdrther  that  daring  the 

his  department  ha«  thua  made  gain  of  hia  official  y^ar  1877  intimations  were  made  to  an  offi- 

•"^'^The  third  queation  for  the  Legislature  will  be  ^[^  ^^  ^^^  rolling-mill  company  that  for  a  sum 

whether,  if  this  practice  be  legitimate  in  a  subordi-  of  money  to  be  paid  to  an  employee  m  the  of- 

nate,  it  would  be  wrong  in  the  chief  to  engsge  also  fice  of  the  State  I  reasarer  the  endorsement  of 

in  the  practice,  or  share  the  gains  of  his  subordinate,  the  bonds  conld  be  procured.     No  arrangement 

On  this  point  the  case  is  one  of  circumstantial  evi-  ^^  contract  was  then  perfected,  bat  early  in 

^®°^*                                                         ^  Janaiary  of  the  present  year  these  negotiiUions 

The  Oommittee  made  a  minority  and  a  minor-  were  reopened,  and  a  written  contract  was  en- 

ity  report  about  December  10th.    The  latter  tered  into  between  the  official  above  referred 

was  signed  by  only  two  members.   The  minority  to  and  the  Citizens*  Bank  of  this  city,  in  which 

express  the  opinion  that  ^*  the  reports  and  ra-  it  was  stipulated  that  $8,000  should  be  paid  to 

mors  that  connect  the  Gtovemor^s  name  with  Samuel  B.  Hoyt,  if  the  GoFemor  of  the  State 

any  improper  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  en-  should  within  ten  days  pass  an  order  for  the 

dorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the  Northeastern  endorsement  of  the  bonds,  and  the  signing  of 

Railroad  Company  are  Tile  and  malignant  the  same  should  actually  begin.    On  the  10th 

slanders.'*    The  minority  report  presents  the  of  January,  by  a  supplemental  contract,  the 

case  of  the  Northeastern  Railroaa  more  fully,  time  within  which  the  order  for  the  signing  of 

The  officers  of  the  company  first  applied  to  the  bonds  was  to  be  passed  was  extended  to 

the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  have  the  State's  twenty  days ;  the  order  for  the  signing  of  the 

endorsement  placed  on  their  hoods  in  Goto-  bonds  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  January,  and 

her,  1874.    This  application  was  unsuccessful,  the  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Hoyt  for  Mr.  J.  W. 

Governor  Smith  declined  to  determine  at  that  Murphy,  then  and  now  clerk  in  the  Treasurer's 

time  the  right  of  the  company  to  receive  the  office,  on  the  28d  of  January.    The  services 

endorsement,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pre-  rendered  by  Mr.  Murphy,  and  for  which  he 

mature.     Other  informal   applications  were  received  the  sum  stateo,  oonsbted  in  procuring 

made  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1875,  when  no*  and  presenting  to  the  Governor  the  opinions, 

tice  was  given  to  the  Governor  of  the  oomple-  official  and  professional,  of  ex-members  of  the 

tion  of  the  road,  with  a  request  for  the  ap-  Legislature,  and  of  prominent  lawyers  in  At- 

pointment  of  commissioners  to   examine  its  lanta  and  elsewhere,  and  in  arguments  made 

condition.     Thev  reported  forty  miles  com-  by  himself  and  by  Colonel  D.  P.  Hill,  bis  attor- 

Elete  and  f^ee  from  liens,  etc.    It  appeared,  ney,  before  the  Governor,  urging  the  endorse- 

owever,  that  the  act  granting  State  aid  was  ment  of  the  bonds.    It  further  appears  that 

repealed  in  March,  1874,  and  at  that  time  there  during  the  progress  of  his  efforts  to  procure 

was  no  continuous  section  of  twenty  miles  the  favorable    action  of  the  Governor,  Mr. 

completed  in  the  terms  of  the  said  act    The  Murphy  informed  him  that  he  was  interested 

Attorney-General  at  this  time  fbmished  the  in  the  endorsement;  but  it  is  shown  by  the 

Governor  with  an  official  opinion  adverse  to  testimony  that  neither  the  terms  of  Mr.  Mur- 

the  right  daimed  by  the  company.    On  subse-  phy's  employment,  nor  the  fact  that  a  fee  was 

quent  importunity,  Governor  Smith  suggested,  to  be  paia  to  him,  were  known  to  the  Gover- 

in  view  of  the  all^o^  equities  underlying  the  nor  until  after  the  endorsement  was  made  and 

claim,  that  the  matter  be  brought  before  the  the  bonds  delivered.  Whatever,  then,  may  have 

Legislature.    This  was  the  state  of  the  case  been  the  motives  that  moved  the  parties  to  this 

when  Gk>vemor  Colquitt  was  inaugurated.    A  contract  to  enter  into  it,  it  is  absolutely  certain 

diversity  of  opinion  prevailed.    The  claim  of  that  neither  its  terms  nor  anything  growing 

the  company  was  brought  before  the  Legislar  out  of  it  conld  have  in  the  least  degree  infiu- 

ture,  but  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session  that  enced  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  endors- 

an  a^oumment  took  place  before  any  action,  ing  the  bonds;  and  we  do,  therefore,  brand  as 

The  rolling-mill  company  that  famished  the  a  libel  the  insinuation  that  the  determination 

iron  had  received  bonds  of  the  railroad  com-  of  Governor  Colquitt  to  endorse  the  bonds 

pany,  and  were  anxious  for  the  endorsement,  was  induced  by  any  sinister  influence  or  un- 

The  Governor  suggested  proceedings  in  the  worthy  motive." 

eourts  under  the  repealing  act  of  1^4,*to  de-  The  Committee  then  proceed  to  remark  on 

termine  the  right  of  the  railroad  company  to  the  evils  that  must  flow  from  the  toleration  of 

have  the  endorsement.    The  case  went  to  the  the  practice  among  officials  or  employees  of 

Supreme  Court,  which  denied  the  constitution-  any  department  of  the  Government  of  exacting 

ality  of  the  section  of  the  act  under  which  suit  fees,  or  receiving  rewards,  in  consideration  of 

was  brought,  and  the  whole  matter  was  thus  influencing,  or  attempting  to  influence,  the  offi- 

virtually  relegated  to  the  Ghovemor.    He  again  cial  conduct  of  other  officials  of  the  same  or 

urged  delay  until  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  of  different  departments  of  the  Government, 

When  the  suit  against  the  company  was  about  They  say :  **  It  has  banished  members  of  this 

to  culminate  and  its  entire  property  be  sitcri-  body  for  weeks  from  their  appropriate  places 

ficed,  he  passed  an  executive  order  on  January  of  duty,  and  so  hindered  the  public  service ;  it 

18,  1878,  to  sign  the  bonds,  *'in  pursuance  of  has  filled  the  public  mind  with  anxiety  and 

the  advice  of  some  of  the  mostprominent  and  alarm;  it  has  furnished  food  for  the  whole 

wisest  men  of  the  State."    The  Committee  brood  of  malignant  slanderers;   and,  worse 
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than  all,  it  has  imperiled  the  peace,  the  inflo-  On  November  2l8t  the  Oircait  Judges  for 

euoe,  ay,  even  tho  reputation  of  one  whose  nine  circuits,  one  half  of  the  State,  were  chosen 

honorable  fame  is  among  the  most  precious  of  in  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses, 

our  public  treasures.*'    And  they  recommend  Among  the  measures  of  the  session  was  a 

legislation  to  guard  against  the  eviL  homestead  act  providing  for  the  exemption  of 

Subsequently  a  resolution  passed  through  three  hundred  collars*  worth  of  property.    An 

the  Assembly  with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  act  was  also  passed  exempting  from  taxation 

proclaiming  the  entire  confidence  of  the  mem-  public  property ;  places  of  worship  and  of 

bers  in  the  Governor,  but  postponing  action  on  burial ;  institutions  of  purely  public  charity ; 

the  reports  until  the  July  session,  as  the  hour  buildings  used  for  a  college,  incorporated  acad- 

for  adjournment  was  so  dose  at  hand.    In  the  emy,  or  other  seminary  of  learning ;  the  real 

Senate,  on  December  11th,  the  following  reso-  and  personal  estate  of  any  public  library,  and 

lotion  was  passed :  that  of  any  other  literary  association  used  by 

Bnohtd^  That  we  request  the  members  of  Con-  or  connected  with  a  public  library ;  and  books, 
gross  from  Gkorgis  to  use  their  inflaeuce  and  best  philosophical  apparatus,  paintings  and  station- 
exertions  to  procure,  at  aa  early  date,  a  repeal  of  the  ery  of  any  association  kept  in  a  public  hall, 

tTeTXa^'l^eiSti'd:?^^^^^^^  «?d  not  held  a.  meroh«.d1w  or  for  purpose, 

the  outstanding  circulation  of  said  national  banks,  ^^  ^^  ^\  ?««*•    ^^  "  provided,  however,  that 

making  said  legul  tenders  receivable  in  payment  of  none  of  the  property  thus  exempted  shall  be 

customs  dues,  and  whatever  other  legislation  maj  be  used  for  **  purposes  of  private  profit  or  gain.** 

neoessaiy  to  provide  a  sufficient  and  healthy  circu-  ^n  act  authorizing  municipal  corporations  to 

lation  of  such  legal-tender  currency  to  meet  all  the  «^^««^«,;„-.  ♦!»«:•  iv««*i-rv.i-i«K#<.  «-««  ^^^^..>^ 

wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  and  country.  compromise  thew  bonded  debts  was  passed, 

which  provides  that  where  a  town  or  city  has 

In  the  House,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  outstanding  bonds  and  coupons,  the  municipal 
the  issue  of  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  (600,-  government  is  authorized  to  issue  new  bonds 
000,  payable  in  six  years  at  the  State  Treasury,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old,  provided  the  new 
and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  bonds  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
oent,  payable  annually  in  any  one  of  seven  Ordinances  by  a  city  government  to  issue  bonds 
principal  cities  named  of  the  State ;  said  bonds  for  the  purpose  above  named  shall  have  the 
ahiidl  be  for  the  sum  of  not  less  than  tve  dol-  force  and  effect  of  contracts  between  the  city 
lars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  and  those  who  receive  the  new  obligation, 
shall  be  issued  to  meet  the  installments  of  Cities  and  towns  are  also  authorized  to  pass 
bonds  becoming  due  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  all  ordinances  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a 
etc.  The  vote  in  the  House  was :  yeas,  122 ;  sinking  fund  for  better  securing  the  redemp- 
nayp,  27.  This  act  also  passed  the  Senate.  Both  fion  of  the  compromise  bonds  if  they  see  prop- 
Houses  adopted  a  resolution  to  take  a  recess  er  to  do  so.  It  is  provided  that  this  act  shall 
•  from  December  13th  to  the  firbt  Wednesday  in  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prejudice  the  rights 
July,  1879.  The  principal  work  before  this  of  such  creditors  as  may  refuse  to  assent  to 
General  Assembly  is  to  adapt  the  laws  of  the  such  compromise.  A  law  was  also  passed  pro- 
State  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  Constitu-  viding  for  the  probate  of  foreign  wills,  ancf  for 
tion.  The  extent  of  this  labor  was  not  antici-  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  adminis- 
pated  before  the  commencement  of  this  session,  trators  in  this  State  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
The  effect  of  hasty,  inconsiderate  legislation  of  such  wills  when  they  have  been  probated 
would  be  to  raise  new  complications  between  and  recorded^in  Georgia.  The  first  section  of 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  law  of  the  the  tax  act  reduces  the  general  tax  on  property 
State.  The  usual  session  having  been  made  from  five  tenths  to  four  tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
biennial,  too  long  a  period  would  elapse  before  The  usual  tax  of  $10  per  annum  is  assessed  on 
the  local  legislation  required  could  be  enacted,  practitioners  of  law,  dentistry,  and  medicine. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of  but  municipal  corporations  are  forbidden  to 

government  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  levy  any  additional  tax.    The  tax  on  drcus 

peopleafewyearsago,  and  Atlanta  was  chosen,  companies  is  reduced  from  $200  to  $100  per 

One  inducement  for  this  vote  was  the  offer  day,  and  a  tax  of  $60  is  imposed  on  river  p«d- 

roade  by  the  authorities  of  that  city  to  build  dlers  for  each  county  in  which  they  may  ped- 

the  Stiite  Capitol.    A  committee  was  therefore  die.    Lightning-rod  agents  are  taxed  $26  for 

appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  con-  each  county  in  which  they  may  **  operate,** 

venient  for  Atlanta  to  comply  with  its  prom-  and  agents  for  non-resident  owners  who  keep 

ise.    The  Committee  reported  to  the  Senate  pianos  or  other  musical  instruments  on  sale  or 

that  the  authorities  of  that  city  wer^  ready  at  hire  for  commission  $60  for  each  county  in 

any  time  to  comply  witli  their  promise.  which  such  agent  or  firm  does  business.    The 

The  election  of  a  Senator  to  represent  the  appropriation  act  carries  out  as  far  as  practi- 

State  in  Congress  took  place  on  November  1 9th.  cable  the  reductions  in  the  expenses  of  the 

In  the  Senate  John  B.  Gordon  was  nominated  Government  made  by  the  new  Constitution. 

wbA  received  42  votes,  being  all  that  were  cast.  The  decrease  is  very  marked.    The  per  diem 

In  the  House  there  were  166  votes  for  Gordon,  and  mileage  of  members  of  the  Gisneral  As- 

6  for  Herschell  Y.  Johnson,  and  1  for  W.  E.  sembly  have  been  reduced  nearly  one  half: 

Smith.    Mr.  Gordon  was  thus  chosen  Senator,  the  salaries  of  all  the  new  judges  have  been 
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decreased  $500  each ;  the  contingent  fond  haa  at  150,000.    In  1875  nearlj  80,000  sheep  were 

been  cnt  down  from  $20,000  to  $10,000,  and  killed  bj  dogs.    Senator  Gordon  stated  to  a 

the  printing  ftind  from  $15,000  to  $8,000;  and  public  meeting  in  Boston  that  the  farmers  of 

clerical  expenses  of  every  description  have  been  Georgia  were  largely  engaged  in  sheep-grow- 

made  less.  ing,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  were  peco- 

The  act  abore  mentioned  which  authorizes  liarly  adapted.     They  had  lands  in  Georaia 

towns  and  cities  to  compromise  their  debts  worth  45  cents  an  acre,  in  tracts  100  miles 

was  passed  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  dtj  long  and  60  or  70  miles  wide,  covered  with 

of  Savannah.    The  citv  had  made  a  compro-  tall  pine-trees,  with  no  Undergrowth.     The 

mise  with  its  creditors,  and  desired  legislation  ground  was  covered  with  a  dense  grass,  upon 

to  make  it  more  effective.    A  general  law  was  which  sheep  fed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 

therefore  passed,  for  as  a  local  law  it  would  There  are  men  realizing  a  clear  profit  of  be- 

not  have  been  acted  upon  until  the  July  ses-  tween  67  and  90  per  .cent,  in  sheep-^wing  on 

iion.    Of  the  oity^s  debt,  $400,000  had  been  these  lands.     They  pav  no  attention  to  the 

held  in  Baltimore ;   and,  ^though  suits  had  sheep,  which  are  turned  out  in  the  spring,  and 

been  commenced  on  the  coupons,  the  com-  are  not  seen  by  the  owners  again  until  sbearing- 

Sromise  was  readily  accepted, by  the  bond-  time  next  year.    What  could  not  be  done  witn 

olders.  such  land  as  that,  and  a  climate  like  theirs, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peni-  where  snow  never  falls,  where  the  country  is 

tentiary  was  made  a  few  days  before  the  re-  roUing,   open,  and  perfectly  healthy !     And 

cess.    They  called  attention  to  the  large  num-  when  you  have  put  sheep  on  the  land  you  have 

ber  of  escapes  and  the  mortality.    The  mor-  solved  the  problem  of  the  production  of  rve, 

tality  ranges  f^om  10  per  cent  per  month  to  barley,  oats,  and  wooL    During  the  war  this 

16  per  cent  per  annum ;  men  and  women  are  section  was  called  the  Egypt  of  the  South, 

chained  together ;  there  are  25  children,  from  In  1876  the  returns  of  wild  land  in  the  State 

three  months  to  five  years  old.    The  lease  sys-  showed  7,038,447  acres,  valued  at  26  cents  per 

tem  they  regard,  at  the  best,  as  a  bad  one.  acre.    In  1877  there  were  returned  6,588,710 

The  State  should  appoint  some  agent  to  stand  acres  at  an  average  value  of  26  cents  per  acre, 

between  the  convict  and  the  lessee.  In  1878  the  number  of  acres  returned  was 

The  reports  from  the  State  Agricultural  De-  7,582,828,  at  an  average  value  of  22  cents  per 

partment  make  a  very  favorable  representa-  acre,  being  an  increase  over  1877  of  1,048,618 

tion  of  the  crops,  and  improvement  in  1878.  acres. 

The  com  crop,  compared  with  1877,  shows  an  •  Oonsiderable  investments  of  capital  were 

increase  in  the  whole  State  of  10*6  to  10*7  made  in  1878  in   the  gold-mining  region  of 

bushels  per  acre.     Southeast  Georgia  alone  North  Georgia,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 

showed    a   decrease.     Gotten,   as   compared  of  Dahlonega.    The  yield  of  gold  was  fairlv 

with  1877,  shows  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  profitable,  and  greater  results  are  anticipated, 

for  the  whole  State.    Southeast  Georgia  also  as  the  mines  are  now  well  opened.    The  por- 

shows  a  decrease  in  this  staple.    The  yield  of  tion  of  Northeast  Georgia  which  embraces 

sugar-cane  is  largely  in  excess  of  1877,  being  the   main  developments  in  gold-mining,  and 

289  gallons  per  acre  against  159,  and  the  sup-  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  mountfdn, 

ply  of  home-raised  pork  is  8  per  cent,  greater  valley,  and  waterfall  in  the  State,  lies  within 

than  the  previous  year.    The  returns  of  the  Oherokee,  Forsyth,  Hall,  Dawson,  Lumpkin, 

past  year  show  that  the  fiirming  interests  have  White^  and  Habersham  Connties,  a  belt  about 

unproved,  and  88  per  cent,  of  a  ftill  supply  of  100  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide,  north  of  and 

provisions  is  on  hand.     Excepting  in  North  immediately  along  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte 

and  Middle  Georgia,  the  reports  are  invariably  Air- Line  Railroad,    lliis  rejgion  was  the  favor- 

of  an  enhanced  condition.    Of  the  total  in-  ite  part  of  the  Oherokees^  reservation,  and  to 

debtedness  of  farmers  the  reports  of  the  aver-  the  eye  it  seems  that  no  region  on  the  globe 

age  of  the  estimates  are :  In  North  Georgia,  can  surpass  it  in  extent  and  variety  of  beau- 

89  per  cent.;  Middle  Georgia,  97;  Southwest  tlful  views.      The  vision  can  here  frequently 

G^rgia,  74;    East   Georgia,    88;    Southeast  sweep  unbroken  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 

Geoi^ia,  96 ;  in  the  State,  88.    These  figures  over  the  most  noble  landscapes, 

have  no  reference  to  the  actual  indebtedness  An  examination  of  the  Savannah  River  with 

of  the  several  sections  as  compared  with  each  the  view  to  its  ftiture  improvement  shows  that 

other,  but  exhibit  only  the  indebtedness  of  for  150  miles  above  Savannah,  and  to  within 

each  as  compared  to  the  last  winter.    The  list  12  miles  of  the  point  where  the  Atlanta  and 

of  debts  demonstrates  that  the  statas  of  farm-  Richmond  Air-Lme  Railway  crosses  the  stream, 

ing  has  been  raised  in  the  preceding  twelve  it  can  be  made  navigable  for  steamboats  at  a 

months.     Economy  has   ruled  more  closely  small  cost.    The  tot^  value  of  the  foreign  ez- 

tban  ever,  and  many  planters  in  Southwest  ports  from  Savannah  during  the  year  ending 

Georgia  who  have  been  struggling  with  debt  August  81, 1878,  was  $18,552,684.    The  value 

for  years  have  succeeded  in  paying  off,  not-  of  imports  during  the  same  period  was  $502,- 

withstanding  the  low  price  of  cotton.    The  674.    The  tonnage  of  the  port  for  the  same 

Oommissiouer  estimates  the  number  of  sheep  period  was  1,184,827  tons,  and  the  number  of 

hi  the  State  at  480,000,  and  the  number  of  dogs  vessels  1,801. 
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On  October  Slat  a  OoDfederate  monmnent 
was  nnyeiled  at  Aagnsta.  It  was  the  g^ft  of 
the  *^  Ladies^  Memoml  Association."  Invita- 
tions to  be  present  had  been  extensively  issued 
to  citizens,  militarj  organizations  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  distingaished  persons. 
An  oration  was  delivered  bj  Oolonel  0.  0. 
Jones,  Jr.,  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly. 
The  monament  is  a  j^raoefnl  shaft  76  feet  high, 
snrmoanted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  a  Confed- 
erate soldier  standing  in  the  position  of  *^  pa- 
rade rest"  At  the  base  of  this  main  shaft  are 
foar  statues— one  of  General  R.  £.  Lee,  one  of 
General  **  Stonewall "  Jackson,  one  of  General 
Thomas  R.  R.  Oobb,  and  one  of  General  W. 
H.  T.  Walker.  Each  of  these  statues  is  20  feet 
high  from  the  base. 

Early  in  the  year  ex-Governor  R.  B.  Bul- 
lock was  tried  twice  on  different  counts  for 
offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
him  during  his  administration  as  Governor  of 
.  Georgia.  In  each  case  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
was  returned  by  the  Jury. 

The  election  for  tiie  choice  of  members  of 
Oongress,  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  resulted  as  follows:  First 
District— Nicholls,  8.477;  Corker,  6,081.  Sec- 
ond District— Smith,  8,126;  Wade,  8,642. 
Third  District  ^  Cook,  2,628;  scattering  6. 
Fourth  District — Harris.  10,101 ;  Persons,  18,- 
886.  Fifth  District— Hammond,  10,269 ;  Ar- 
nold, 8,196.  Sixth  District— Blount,  8,192; 
scattering,  18.  Seventh  District — Lester,  12,- 
065;  Felton,  14,815.  Eighth  District— Ste- 
phens, 8,855 ;  scattering,  58.  Ninth  District — 
BiUings,  10,675 ;  Speer,  10,897. 


GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  reMab- 
lished  January  18,  1871.  The  Emperor,  Wil- 
liam I.,  was  bom  March  22,  1797,  and  was 
married  June  11,  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Fr^erick  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  heir  apparent,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, bom  October  18,  1881,  has  the  official 
title  Of  Crown  Rince  of  the  German  Empire 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Prassia.  He  was  mar- 
ried January  25,  1858,  to  Victoria,  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bora  No- 
vember 21, 1840,  and  has  seven  children,  viz. : 
Frederick  William,  born  1859;  Henry,  bora 
1862 ;  Waldemar,  bora  1868 ;  Charlotte,  bora 
1860 ;  Victoria,  bora  1866 ;  Sophia,  bora  1870; 
and  Margaretta,  bora  1872.  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor (Reichskanzler),  Otto^  Prince  von  Bis- 
marck-Schdnhausen.  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Chancery  (Reichskanzler -Amt),  Eari 
von  Hofmann,  Minister  of  State,  appointed 
in  1876. 

The  German  Empire  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-six  states,  of  which  four  are  Kingdoms, 
six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi- 
palities, three  free  cities,  and  one,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, an  imperial  land  (Reiohsland),  which 
has  as  yet  no  particular  government  of  its  own. 
but  is  administered,  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Goverament,  by  an  Oberpr&sident. 

The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  states  of 
the  German  Empire,  the  area,  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1875,  the  number 
of  representatives  of  every  German  state  in 
the  federal  Council,  and  the  number  of  depu- 
ties who  represent  each  state  in  the  Reidis- 
tag: 


STATES. 


I 


1.  Pnu^  (loohidliiff  Lraanbaig) 
S.  BftTtrlA 

8.  Saxony 

4.  W&rtembag 

5.  B«d«n 

S.  HesM 

7.  Heoklentraiip^ehwerlii 

a  8«xe-Welinar 

9.  Oldenbarf. 

10.  Mecklenbniv-StreHtx 

11.  Bmnawlok 

18.  8«ze-Heliilogeii 

18.  BAxe-Altenbozv 

14.  Saxe-Oobaiv-GoChA. 

.ISkAnhAlt 

'  IS.  Sehwanbiirf -Rndolitadt. 

17.  Sohwanbrnv^Sondenhaaten.. 

18.  Waldack 

'  19.  Beius-Orelti  (elder  Une) 

SO.  Beofls-Schletu  (younger  Une).. 

21.  SdiMinibarg-Ltppe 

S8.  Lippe-Detmold 

S8.Lfibeck...  

24.  Bremen 

20.  Hamburg 

24L  AlM06-Lonalne(Beicluland).. 

Total 


ArM  la  iBflbk 

PopolatlMlB 

V««Mi» 

•quanmiim. 

1811 

COMCO. 

184,178 

80,748,404 

17 

89,298 

0(088,890 

5,780 

8,760,686 

7,681 

1,881,600 

^824 

1,607,179 

8,9«0 

884,218 

fi,187 

068,780 

1,888 

898J88 

8,471 

819,814 

1,181 

96,678 

1,420 

897,498 

908 

194,494 

Oil 

146,644 

780 

182,509 

908 

218,660 

864 

70.676 

E88 

67,460 

438 

64,748 

1 

1C8 

46,960 

820 

92,870 

171 

8^188 

490 

112.458 

109 

1:6,918 

09 

142,2«H) 

IfS 

888,618 

0,608 

1,081,804 
42,727,860 

m  • 

808,482 

08 

toll* 
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Population  of  Berlin,  December  81,  1877,  exhibit  of  the  governments  of  the  particular 

1,018^818.    (For  the  population  of  the  other  states,  including  the  names  and  the  titles  of  all 

principal  cities  see  **  Annual  Cyclopsddia"  for  the  sovereign  princes,  their  years  of  birth  and 

1877.)  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  name  of  the 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  full  heir  apparent : 
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STATU. 


Title 


BftTSriA. 

Saxoay 

WOrtembeif 

BMl«a 

If  eckUnlmrg-SohwerliL 

Hmm 

OUeoburr-  

8«xe*  Walmar.  

M  eeklenbarg^tnHtx. 

BrantwldL 

Aahalt 

6«aB»- Altenburr. 

SftM-Goborf-uothft 

8«s*-M6lniiig«n. 

Iipp«-Detinokl 

ReoM  (alder  Un«) 

BsoM  mnufer  Une) 

fffih>TifnVify-f<tppff 

Bohwtnborr-Biidolttadt. . . . 
BehwTibiuy-Soaderihan—n. 
WftUook. 

HMnbory 

L&beok. 


King 

King 

King 

King 

OrmndDuke.... 
OnudDok*.... 
OnndDalM.... 
Grand  Dak*.... 
QnndDoke.... 
QnuidDiike.... 

Doka. 

Duke. 

Doke 

Duke 

Doke 

PHnoe.. 

Prince. 

Prince 

Prtnee. 

Prince 

Prihce 

.  •  • 


BnrgooMster. .. 


WilUemL 

Louis  IL. 

Albert 

Cherlee 

Frederick 

Frederick  FnuicU  IL. 

LcmlelV 

Peter. 

Cherlee  Alexender.. . . 
Frederick  WlUUm...., 

WlOlMn , 

Frederick 

Eroeet 

Emeetll 

Qeoige , 

Weuemer , 

Henry  XXIC 

HennrXIV 

Adol£ , 

OeorfC 

OQnkber 

Geoi 


dree 

O.  QfldeiDeteter 

F.  ILCPfcUbr..... 

O.  A.  Weber. 

O.  H.  Klrchenpeaer. 
Th.Ciiftlfii 


totb* 

Bom  1T9T,  eooo.  1861 . . . 
»•     1M&.     ••     18«4... 

-  1888,  ••  1878... 
•*  1W8,  •»  18W... 
••  18X8,  ••  1858... 
••     1821,     •»     18M... 

••   1887,   •*   isn... 

•*  1897,  •*  1858... 

•»  1818,  ••  1886... 

"  181»,  -  1860... 

-  180^  -  1881... 
»*  1831,  -  1871... 

-  18M,  •»  18«... 
♦♦  1818.  •*  1844... 
•*  18M»  •»  1886... 
••  1824,  -  1875... 

-  1848,  •*  18B8... 

-  188i,  ••  1867... 
"  1817.  •  1860... 
•♦  1888,  ••  1851... 

-  1801,  •*  1885... 
•♦  1881,  -  18M... 

187T-1881 

1876-181f 

1878 

1878 

1878 


Hdr^pwmt 


Frederick  WUUem,  eoo. 
Otto,  brother. 
Qeorge,  brother. 
WUUim,  oooeln. 
Frederick  WUllem,  eon. 
Frederick  Frenoie,ioa. 
Ernest  Loole,  eoo. 
August,  son. 
Chsrlcs  Aognst,  son. 
Adolf  Prederkk,  son. 
Disputed. 
Leopold,  eon. 
Heortoe,  broUier. 
Prince  Alfred^  eomln. 


Hermsna,  brother. 

Henry  XXTIL,  SOB. 

Oeorie,son. 

Ollnther,  second  eoosta. 

Cbsries,soB. 

Frederick,  son. 


It  win  be  seen  from  the  aboTe  table  that  the 
dacal  line  of  Bronswiok  is  likelj  to  become 
exUnot  hj  the  death  of  the  reigning  Dake. 
The  snocettsion  is  dispated  by  the  Duke  of  Oum- 
berland,  the  son  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  the  heir  i^parent  is 
the  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in  only  thir- 
teen of  the  twenty-two  sovereign  houses  which 
belong  to  the  German  Empire. 

The  legislative  fanctions  of  the  empire  are 
vested  in  the  Bundestag,  or  Federal  Council, 
and  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The 
Bundesrath  represents  the  individual  states  of 
Germany,  and  the  Emperor  must  have  }ts  con- 
sent to  dedare  war  which  is  not  merely  defen- 
sive. The  members  of  the  Bundestag  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governments  of  the  individual 
states  for  each  session.  On  January  1,  1879, 
the  C^erman  Bundesrath  was  composed  of  the 
following  members : 

Pruana, — Prince  Bismarck,  President  and 
Imperial  Ohancellor ;  Oount  zu  Stolberg-Wer- 
nigerode,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Ministry ; 
the  Ministers  Hobredit  Oount  Eulenburg, 
Leonhard,  Kameke,  and  May  bach;  Btdow, 
State  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Von  Stosch, 
Ohief  of  the  Admiralty;  Hofmann,  President 
of  the  Imperial  Ohancery ;  Von  Phillipsbom, 
Director  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  Dr.  Friedberg, 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice ; 
Postmaster-General  Stephan ;  Hasselbacli,  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Indirect  Taxes ;  Mein- 
ecke.  Ministerial  Director  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance;  Herzo^,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Alsaoe-Lorrame ;  Yon  MOller,  Oberpr&si- 
dent  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Bavaria. — ^The  Ministers  Yon  Pfretzschner 
and  Dr.  von  F&ustle ;  Yon  Rudhart,  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin ;  Ministerial  Director  von  Rie- 
del ;  and  Mi^ior-Genera]  von  Fries. 

Saxcmy, — General  von  Fabrice;  the  Minis- 


ters H.  von  Nostits-Wallwitz  and  Abeken; 
O.  von  Nostitz-Wallwitz,  Ambassador  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Wtirtemb&rff. — ^Minister  von  liOttnaoht ;  Hu- 

S»  von  Spitzemberg,  Ambassador  in  Berlin; 
%jor-€heneral  von  Faber  du  Faur ;  and  Coun* 
cilor  Hess. 

Baden. — ^Turban,  President  #f  the  Ifinistry ; 
State  Ministers  EllstAtter  and  StOszer. 

.fiTtftid.— Freiherr  von  Starck,  President  of 
the  Ministry;  Ministerial  Councilors  EempfT 
and  Neidhsrt. 

Meekknburg-Sehwerin. — Yon  Prollius,  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin;  Oldenburg,  Director  of 
Customs. 

SoBDe-  Weimar. — Councilor  Dr.  Stichling. 

ifA;l;20n^f;^iSi^^»^.— Councilor  von  Prol- 
lius. 

Oldenburg. — CouncUor  Selkmann. 

Brutwciek. — Councilors  Schultz  and  Yon 
Uebe. 

Saace-Meiningen. — Minister  von  Giseke. 

Saxe-AUenburg. — Minister  von  Gerstenberg* 
Zech. 

Saxe-Coburg-Ooiha. — Minister  Freiherr  von 
Seebach. 

Anhalt. — ^l^nister  Frdherr  von  Erosigk. 

Schwartburg-RudoUtadt. — Minister  von  Ber- 
trap. 

i^hw(irdmrg'8(mder$hau$en.-^'Min!i»ieT  Frei- 
herr von  Berlepsch. 

Waldech. — Director  von  Sommerfeld. 

Reum  (elder  2tn«).— Faber. 

Beu8$  (j/ounger  line). — ^Dr.  von  Beulwitz,  State 
liOnister. 

Schaumburg-Lippe. — Councilor  H6cker. 

Lippe-Detmold. — ^Eschenbnrg. 

LUbeck. — Dr.  ErOger,  Minister  Resident  in 
Berlin. 

Bremen. — Dr.  Gildemeister,  Burgomaster. 

Bamburg. — Dr.  Eirchenpauer,  Burgomaster. 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  ports 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  was  as  follows : 
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GERMANY. 


fBOM 


6«niumy 

Other  coimtrlet. 

Total,  1877. 

**  1876. 

**  1875. 

•  1874. 

*»  1878. 

-  1878. 

"  1871. 

"  1870. 


'  1870-1877. 
1865-1869. 
1860-1864. 
1855-1800. 
1850-1854. 
1845-1849. 
1886-1944. 

Total  •111061888.. 


Arenge 
mmher. 


Bm^ 

Hambos. 

9,888 

10,785 

9,851 

11,845 

19,179 

82,570 

81,665 

88,781 

84,508 

81,810 

80,683 

48,448 

68,841 

69,176 

80.418 

74,406 

60,516 

48.884 

46,781 

88,556 

48367 

48,115 

68,098 

45,579 

81U^ 

80,085 

88,541 

81,898 

51,861 

85,904 

8t890 

5.416 

18,949 

1,704 

1,496,518 

911,784 

Total 


80,068 
81,696 

41.749 

50,896 

56,818 

74,076 

188,417 

154,884 

102.740 

79,887 

86,488 
107,678 

54,488 
77,165 
86,706 
14,653 

8,406,848 


principal  points  of  destinatioD  of  the  emigrants 
in  1876  were  as  follows :  United  States,  17,079 ; 
AnstraUa,  1,806;  Africa,  750;  Bra^  481; 
Arfi^entine  Republic,  87. 

The  moYement  of  population  in  1876  was  as 
follows : 


STATES. 


Besides  this  number,  emigrants  left  Germany 
as  follows:  yia  Stettin,  1875-'77,  545;  via 
Antwerp,  1877,  1,836;  via  Rotterdam,  1872, 
1,486;  via  Havre,  1876,  1,258;  via  MarseUles, 
1878  and  1874,  47;  via  Genoa,  1872,  7.   .The 


Pniaala. 

BaTaria. 

Sazooy 

Wftrtemboix 

Baden 

Alflaoe-Lonalne. . . . 

Hease. 

Otbar  statM. 

Total 


BIrtkiL 

P— till 

Mar. 

rtagM. 

I 

lscluiTt«fa«ai-Mrtkii 

881,718 

1,098,598 

705,060 

48,018 

888,198 

168,059 

86,606 

181,817 

88,6n 

15,821 

89,284 

68,506 

12,880 

68,808 

48,485 

11,088 

57,700 

48,418 

6,988 

8^,854 

28,707 

80,877 

188,285 

sajdtiR 

866,918 

1,881,819 

1,807,144  1 

StflU 
blrtlML 

45,088 
7,910 
5,456 
8,8£0 
8,168 
8,425 
1,418 
5,899 

78,517 


The  number  belonging  to  each  religious  de- 
nomination in  1875  was  as  follows  (Srachelli, 
*^  Statisdsche  Skizze  des  Deutschen  Reichs,'* 
4th  edition,  1878) : 


STATES. 


Prassia 

BaTBria 

Bazony 

W&rtemberff 

Baden 

Alsaee-Lorrdne 

Heese 

MooklenbaxiK-Bdliweita 

Oldentmig , 

Anhatt 

Other  aUtea 

Total 

Per  cent 


BTMfdksL 

RflBtaa  ud  Old 
CMbolln. 

OtlMT 

CkrUliuML 

J«WIL 

OlkVlL 

16.718,700 

8,685,840 

59,400 

889,790 

*« 

1398.180 

8,578,148 

i.889 

61,886 

8,674.906 

78,349 

•'SS 

5,860 

481 

1,896,650 

667.578 

18,881 

4,167 

889 

517,861 

958,916 

8,848 

86,498 

6d 

885,889 

1,804,081 

8,198 

89,008 

194 

608,850 

851,178 

8,889 

85,658 

656 

648,741 

8,856 

*'IS! 

•  tt  •  • 

845,054 

71,748 

909 

1,578 

80 

808,888 

8,478 

91 

1,768 

•  •  •  • 

8,884,875 

89,675 

4,966 

88,650 

8,948 

86,n8,988 

15,871,887 

100,608 

580,675 

16487 

88-5 

860 

0  8 

18 

0*1 

Germany  has  20  universities,  of  which  9  are  Mecklenburg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  nnm- 
in  Prussia,  8  in  Bavaria,  2  in  Baden,  1  each  in  ber  of  professors  and  students  in  the  German 
Wiirtemberg,   Hesse,   Saxonj,   Saxe- Weimar,    universities  in  1878  was  as  follows : 


State. 

PraiMMn* 

X 

MAtriaOaltd. 

Total 

Berlin 

Pnissia. 

816 

100 

106 

64 

67 

65 

180 

61 

107 

110 

78 

69 

89 

160 

71 

ir6 

41 
90 
88 
66 

8,569 

1,068 

1,840 

415 

418 

885 

988 

585 

914 

750 

545 

858 

666 

8,861 

460 

1,864 

157 

786 

1,187 

988 

4,881 

B<Min 

»i 

1,098 

Breslaa 

«i 

1,850 

MHanmn r .  t . 

Bayarla. 

^ 

Fwlbonr 

Baden 

454 

Gleseen 

H^aae 

847 

Odttlnffon 

Fraasla 

1,009 

GreUhwald 

ti 

684 

Hklle 

Ik 

944 

Heldelbenr.. 

BadAn 

608 

,TflTU| 

Baxft-Wetmar 

570 

Kiel > 

ProBsia 

$64 

Konlffibenr 

»t 

6n 

I^psic 

f^axooT 

8,948 

Marburg 

Prossia 

iS 

Mnnlch. 

Bararta. 

1.896 

Roatock 

Mecklenburg 

157 

Btrasburg 

Alsace-Lorraine 

786 

T&blniren 

WQrtembenr 

1,144 

WBnbunr 

Bararla 

960 

Total 

1,888 

18,807 

80,494 

Sometimes  the  Academies  of  Monster  and  At  the  following  universities,  outside  of  Uie 

Braunsberg,  containing  each  the  two  faculties  German  Empire,  the  German  language  is  ex* 

of  Catholic  theology  and  philosophy,  are  count-  clusively  or  predominantly  used,  and  in  the 

ed  among  the  German  universities.    In  1878  province  of  literature  they  may  be  counted  aa 

Mftnster  had  29  professors  and  825  students.  German  universities : 


^^ 

— 

now.. 

SI 

1 

m 
m 

Ml 

■■2! 

MM 

(^100 

The  badget  of  the  Gennaa  Empire  for  1 878- 
70,  udeeUred  bj  the  lav  of  April  39, 1878,  es- 
tirnatM  revenue  and  eipeoditore  each  at  M8,- 
496,800  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents).  Tberer- 
eoae  was  derived  from  tiie  following  sooroea : 

1  CoMnou  ud  *idu«  or  cMttOmpdOB a9l>.W(.M0 

1.  9tuiii-dDtrft>rbiUiarueiiuun t,aaa,i(M 

a.  AdmliilKntloa  ot  p»U]  lOkln  ud   Ma- 

fnphi IS,lBg,4M 

i.  AiTulBliMtJatiornUiwli ll.BM,0OO 

S.  ImpsrialBuk.udMtiar  neelpu 1,010,000 

1  B««lpuarnrloiudiimlp«l(BU T.4W.a>l 

T.  rram  tbaimiwriilfDiuiihr  linlkU Bi,OBMH 

a  SutphuoribiBarjian SI.WJ 

f.  PnoUftoDi  Uh  inuiliv  of  Impcfli]  uoaajr..  100,000 

10.  IiUrstoriaiMMd  cutnlt i^su.toe 

11.  KKnocdlun  neelpU. IK.I^afiS 

1%  HUifoiilv  «ootribnia»u SI,14^alS 

IS.  AdmlIilItiatloBi>ftbatmpnUpclDtbiir«dlM  IW.BgQ 

Total »e,«ce<N 

The  matrioolar  oontribationa  were  divided 
nmoDg  the  partioolar  atatea  aa  foUowa: 

rruHt. tl.4M.tM 

bTvto l*,6n.1Bl 

Buoar 4BTehm 

TiMwibMf a,eacaei 

""—  438MM 

i,«n,aoi 

SIMM 

M9,MT 

. 189.6IS 

UUnbnif. we.OK 

Bnanrkk SlC.tOS 

gm-lliiliilimiB. 808,191 

s«M-&iuabi» na.m 

au»OcibBr(-Oath>.,... iM.ml 

'— —  awmi 

t«rtt IIO.IU 

M.8I* 

lamMBK^ ..-...--.. .,  T^Oll 

BnH{<ld(rbnBdi\ TS,TM 

B«aH(TaaBcar  brush) 1tl,IBI 

adHniAwi-Llppe DLItt 

Urn*  ITiMS 

Lfib«*. ILSW 

Bnmu. SM.na 

HuntKUT H4/IM 

AiMmt-lantUtt ■.0«0.«H) 

TetaL BI.lABl* 

The  regnlar  expeoditnrea  of  the  empire  were 
estimated  as  follows: 

1.  ChnealLwoftbaelDpln. 101,980 

t.  ChucHTorelMnplr* 4,se*.i» 

a.  ImpnlJlHit  I«.000 

*.  yorrijii  OfllM ltO«.llW 

&  AdmlBUtnimottlwlmiMrtalinBT Mt>ie,188 

&  AdmlntetnllaDotaMUTir MIRISM 

1.  IiiUnMDrUMdcbtgf  tbaonpln t,Klfi«> 

8.  (^JUnbHor  AoeiniiU 4IM,BI0 

8.  Imnriil  CbuwUT  Ibr  AlHH-LoiT^H 1I1.T80 

Id  B>ilntdOa»ertb>«a|iln Sn.TM 

11.  Qoenl  pautsBfDBda ITJW.tCS 

n  Empinlanlldrtindi 81,0U,in 

U.  AdmlakBUloB  oriitMloa, 808.181 

Toul iiB;w8,na 


The  eztraordinarj  ezpenditnrea  are  thna  m- 


1.  Cbne*Tlor  of  Uh  •unli* ajes 

1  Vtuaetrjttattafii. IMT^N 

(.  InpwtafDM. aoMt 

4.  Fcmin  OOs*.  MMIO 

5.  PoMd  adntalMntlca,  tad  ■dmlBtatmUon  of 

Ulacnph* 1S.IM,S« 

».  AnDT  otib*  •mBin. iljttafim 

1.  AdmlnMnaooDrilHiiaTT SI,gSll.lB 

B.  CbMDbv  or  Aaoonu lO.OM 

«.  BiUnadiorUHampln. 10,101,BW 

10.  Mint 8i,Toa,en 

11.  BuBatDW   uWd>  An  lU  WIr  wllb 

trmt *,»a,an 

la.  AdmlnlatntlMi  arjuHo* U,OeO 

TMil lN,«e8,0U 

The  pablio  debt  of  the  German  Empire  ooo- 
sists  of  two  loans,  one  of  77,731,821  msrkL 
aathorized  bj  the  law  of  June  11,  1877,  and 
one  of  97,484,835  marka,  authorized  h]r  the 
law  of  Jane  14,  18TB.  There  ia  also  a  floating 
debt  consisting  of  Treasar;  notes  issned  for 
short  periods  oalj.  In  aocordaiice  with  the 
law  of  April  20,  1874,  the  Imperial  Govem- 
ment  has  iBsued  paper  monej  (Seiehteamtn- 
teheins)  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000  marbL 
whicli  has  been  distribated  amona  the  sererat 
atatea  in  proportion  to  their  popcuatioii  on  De- 
cember 81,  1871. 

The  badgeta  and  pablio  debt  of  the  aeTeral 
atates  in  1678  were  as  follows  (in  tnarka) ; 
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The  following  table  gives  the  Tnilhary  forces 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war : 


I.   nXLD  ABUT. 


DIVISIONS. 

Uiffbaratait 

Infiuitnr 

Jigen 

OiTAlxy 

ArtUl6ry 

PlonMrt 

Trdn 

Ailmtnittratiff^n. 

Tot»L 


OOcm. 

lloo. 
6,170 

668 

10,190 

455,680 

572 

86,676 

8,144 

60,814 

2,886 

78,120 

555 

80.917 

484 

88,451 

816 

8,886 

17^10 

687,6?4 

HawM. 

6,070 
17,906 

1,046 
6^608 
77,488 

9.647 
46,017 
10,864 

888,602 


pupils  at  German  schools,  and  5,486  at  schools 
where  other  langnages  were  used  for  teaching, 
2,528  being  altogether  unedacated.  The  parts 
of  the  empire  from  which  tbe  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  uneducated  recruits  came  were  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  regions  (the  province 
of  Prussia)  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  German  navy  was  composed  as  follows 
in  1878 : 


II. 


xnyisioNS. 

Bnbstitatet  of  tbe  ttaff. 

InflmtxT 

Jigen 

(krslij 

AitlDery , 

Ptoaeen 

Tnin , 

Total 


OflMn. 

Mi^ 

875 

1,886 

8,812 

179.524 

104 

6,006 

465 

88,994 

840 

18,261 

90 

4,960 

240 

11,628 

4,426 

848,096 

1.  STBAnn*— Ibomolam  : 

Fxigatea  

Conrettet 

BatterfM. 

OonboAts 


838 

],C66 

86 

19,716 

^50T 

80 

8,908 

80,500 


in.  GARRISON. 


Total  ironclads 

Frigatea 

Conrettea 

Dispatch  boata 

AHUierysliiD 

Imperial  yacnta 

Gunboats 

Torpedo  Tcseela 

Transport  steamers. . . . 

8.  Satliko  YBsaiLB : 

Friffatca 

Brigs 


DIVISIONS. 


Authorities 
loAtotry . . . 

Jigers 

OsTaby.... 
ArtlUefy... 
Pfooeera... 


Total  garrison... 
*•  reserves... 
**    field  army. 


Grand  total. 


660 

6,494 

104 

628 

1,870 

681 


10,107 

4,426 

17,810 


81,648 


10,000 
850.844 

6,600 
88,966 
64,(^68 

6,688 


868.108 
848,096 
667,504 


1,888,791 


HonM. 


Total 


70 


Gaaa. 

Tone 

66 

80,764 

80 

12,440 

7 

4,009 

6 

8,920 

117 

69,188 

188 

17,188 

62 

9,562 

4 

1,768 

28 

8,818 

4 

1,998 

80 

8,659 

•  •  • 

2,025 

•  •  • 

^462 

10 

1,068  1 

18 

1,708 

401 

100,806 

48,100 

14,200 

8,400 

8,500 

68,800 

90,100 

10,800 

2,160 

8.1)00 

8,650 

8,^20 

ZfiiO 

820 


110,060 


1,650 

8,044 

86 

86,860 

8,114 


The  movements  of  shipping  in  the  German 
ports  in  1876  were  as  follows : 


STATES. 


87,414 

80,580 

888,698 


801,586 


The  military  forces  of  the  empire  in  time  of 
peace  are  as  follows : 


DIVISIONS. 

OOem. 

Man. 

Honm. 

1.  Staff. 

1,987 

4 

Inikntry  of  the  Une 

<7haaaenni. .  w 

8,740 
684 
848 

256.679 

14,454 

4.688 

vqitfa. 

8.  Inlhntry 

9,688 

274,766 

8.  Cavafay 

8,857 

64,709 

62,601 

Foot  artOlery 

Bleld  artillery 

688 
1,629 

15,167 
80,788 

•  ••••• 

14,846 

4.  Artillery 

8,812 

45,900 

14,846 

6.  Pioneers. 

894 

10,824 
4,998 

6.  Train. 

200 

8,457 

7.  PSrticnlar formations....  .. 

811 

.956 

Total 

17,188 

401,659 

79,898 

iSWtsred. 

Prussia 

Hambnig. .... 

Bremen 

L&beck 

Oldenburg. . . . 
Mecklenburg.. 

Total 

Pmsala 

Hambnig. . . . . , 

Bremen 

Labeck 

Oldenburg . . . . . 
IfeoUenbnig... 

Total , 


TOTAL  vnssua. 

VcMda. 

Tool. 

81,710 
4.091 
1.978 
8,588 
8,568 
1,060 

8,181,844 
8,180,461 
672,180 
824,229 
169,961 
106,514 

44,888 

81.566 
6,818 
8,116 
8,616 
8,716 
1,115 

6,684,679 

8,178,188 
2,229,968 
706,429 
822,764 
177,990 
118,580 

4^861 

6,726,819 

TOTAL  STESMWS 


N«w 


6,040 

8,908 

466 

921 

90 

106 


Toac 


9,518 


6,079 

8,907 

470 

916 

66 
117 


9,676 


1,886,996 

1,781,048 

8^6,767 

177,660 

85,982 


8,719,164 


1,414,868 

1,788,509 

402,467 

176,171 

87,670 

81,468 


8,770.682 


The  commercial  navy  of  Germany  iVas  com- 
posed as  follows  in  1877 : 


The  Minister  of  War,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1877f  upon  the  results  of  tbe  year's  re- 
cruiting, stated  that,  out  of  140,197  recruits, 
180,939  bad  received  education  in  the  German 
and  6,^88  in  other  languages,  only  2,976  having 
received  Do  kind  of  education.  Out  of  86,670 
recruits  supplied  by  Prussia,  78,661  had  been 


« 

)TAL  nrsAims. 

STATES. 

VmmIi. 

TOML 

184 

96 

66 

6 

8 

80 

17T 
141 

818 
819 
899 
868 

Tmaa^ 

Horn- 

Prnssia 

8,282 
489 
856 
421 
872 
40 

2,704 
2,105 

604,067 
214,898 
196,011 
116,738 
68,032 
8,909 

6)»,148 
470,507 

80,400 
88,886 
67,676 

8,796 
47 

6,808 

144,978 
86,978 

io,6n 

18,947 

18,158 

986 

56 

1,809 

88,998 

10,888 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenbnnr 

L&beck 

North  Sea  fleet.... 
Baltic  fleet 

Total,  1877.... 
^    1876.... 
**     1875.... 
*»     1874.... 

4,809 
4,745 
4,602 
4,495 

1.106,650 
1,064.882 
1,066,888 
1,088,786 

160.946 
188,569 
189,998 
167,688 

49.876 
60,756 
48,488 
41,7Cft 

GERMANY. 
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The  total  length  of  raiilroadB  of  Germany,  <^n  for  traffic,  was  as  follows  on  December 
81,  1877  (in  kilometres) : 


STATn. 


BararU 

8«xonf  

WSrteoibMtr*  \ 

Baden 

H«Me. 

Oldenboiit .... 
If  eekleoborf . . 
Bnuktwtek.... 
OtberitatM... 
■oa-Lo 

Total 


i,775-49 

8,606*49 

1,666-89 

1,298-80 

L04S-75 

987*86 

954*88 

60*0 

91-9 

15607 

l,0tt'57 


14,181-81 


•taU  adaiilaklnlk)& 


8,995*05 

979-46 

87*54 


'iii'o* 

* '88-49 

"ii'o 

8,748*54 


PiItbIi 


9,866' 07 
957*49 
918*75 

16*55 

6*78 

488  94 

46-94 
411-8 
807-1 
871-95 

10-9 


19,879-70 


TolaL 


17386-54 

4,476  80 

1,978- 18 

1,940*85 

1,179-58 

791-80 

884*78 

491-8 

l,0P8-09 
1,078-47 


80;B08-05 


The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire  according  to  the  latest  official  publications  were 
follows : 


1TKM& 


Total  number  of  artlelea  sent. r 

(a.)  Letter-mall 

Letters 

Postal  carda 

Printed  matter. 

Bampleaofi^ooda. 

Poitoaftnj{^>rielk 

If  oney-ordera 

PoatTorschaaaMelb.. 

Ifewspapers. ....*. 

BnppleiMntt  to  newnM^Mra. 

(5.)  Piicel  and  moner  mail 

Paroela  without  declaration  of  Tahie . . . 

Fuoela  wUn  declaration  of  Talne 

Letter*  with  deolaratloD  of  Taloo 

Total  raloe  of  money-letters  (In  marks). .. 
Total  weight  of  paroela  sent  (kilogrammes) 


topwfai  Mil,  itn. 

BBVMte,l811 

W  VtMDDMj^ 

isn-m. 

Tcld. 

MM,S78,981 

16^947,651 

66,7474e8 

I3t>9,000,000 

1,098,977,781 

150,89^827 

69,491,980 

14MM,700.000 

591,482,490 

67419,296 

95,569,756 

804,900,000 

99,984,970 

8,620,468 

9,764,080 

99^)0,000 

104,100,790 

8,999.949 

4,888.018 

119,400.(100 

8,468.070 

1,047.446 

894,198 

9,800,000 

9,785,947 

164,8^5 

84,^95 

8,000,000 

84,12S808 

8,S88,5€0 

1,609,440 

80.600.000 

8,896,700 

860,858 

480,960 

4,700,000 

814,557,790 
11.417,941  ' 

80,261,947 

97v89Q;174 

488,500,000 

62,996.250 

16.061.824 

4,256,988 

82,800,000 

52,486,680 

7,507,194 

8,9S8,020 

€8,800,000 

9,91^680 
7,644,040  f 

7,454,680 

972,918 

19,000,000 

14,147,981,847 

961.151,908 

676.446,118 

16,688,900,000 

941,594400 

95,950,838 

19,649,714 

979,500/N)0 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraphs  (in  kUometres ;  1  kilometre  =  0*62  mile),  and  the  amonnt 
of  their  bosiness,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Lines 

wires. 

No.  of  state  statlona. 

Ho.  of  railway  stations.. . . 

1.  Private  dispatches 

9.  Official  dispatches , 

8.  Interaattonal  dispatches 

Sent 

Beodred , 

4.  Transit  dUpatehea 

Total,  1877 

Total,  1876 


lan. 


48,870 
157,588 


8,9871 
«»M8f 


7<896,419 
869,884 


1,682,789 ) 

1,714,974  V 

848,898  i 


11.881,648 
10,640,994 


BftTar1«,1811 


7,771 
81,688 


984 


WBrtwibirt,  IStt. 


9.549 
6,779 


867 


790,249 
98,6b4 


1,016,2'^ 


294.470 
120,688 


490,108 


1,900,216 


•••••••     I 

90^916  f 


ToUL 


54,190 
19^994 


7,951 


8,410,181 
588,706 


6,208,477 


14,197.278 


The  German  Parliament  was  opened  on 
February  6th  by  Herr  Oamphauson,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  who  read 
the  following  speech  from  the  throne : 

His  Miyosty  the  Emporor  has  delinked  to  oom- 
misMion  me  to  open  the  seasion  of  the  German  Par- 
liament in  Ilia  name  and  In  that  of  the  allied  Oov- 
emmenta.  Your  deliberations  will  be  required  for 
c  number  of  important  labjecte.  The  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  supplying  fresh  evidence  that  our 
unavoidable  expenditure  is  more  rapidly  increasing 
than  the  revenue,  the  allied  Oovemments  have  ar- 
rived at  the  oonciusion  that  the  deficit  shall  he  cov- 
ered^ not  by  additional  contributions  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  states,  but  by  fresh  sources  or  reve- 


nue being  placed  st  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer. To  this  end,  bills  providing  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  stamp-tax  and  the  raising  of  the  tobacco 
duty  and  the  excise  will  be  submitted  to  vou.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  bill  authorizing  a  new  loan  will 
be  introduced  to  enable  the  Government  to  defray 
certain  extraordinary  expenses  which  can  not  be 
met  by  the  ordinary  income. 

To  supply  an  omission  in  the  text  of  the  German 
Charter,  a  bill  is  being  disousaed  by  the  Federal 
Council,  allowing  the  Chancellor  to  appoint  deputies 
to  perforqi  his  functions,  either  in  tneir  entiretr  or 
in  separate  branches  of  his  official  sctivitr.  Tnese 
deputies  are  alno  to  have  the  right  of  signing  papers 
and  decrees.  In  connection  with  the  judicature  acta 
passed  Isst  session,  a  bill  will  be  laid  before  you 
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throwiDff  open  the  offices  of  solicitor  and  barrister^to  solved  to  refer  the  most  important  items  of 

aU  qualilea  pemons.  without  impairing  the  guaran-  ^^  budget  to  the  Budget  Oommitteo,  and  the 

teea  which  have  so  long  secured  an  honorable  posi-  ,^*5-.«*^  #^- ^-k^  «vo^<>T  ^-aIo^mm^w^k  -•7^  .»:i.«« 

tion  to  our  lawyers.      *  ^  estimates  for  the  postal,  telepaph,  and  railwaj 

The  laws  and  the  roles  of  jndicUl  procedure  har-  services  to  a  special  committee  forpreliminary 

ing  been  equalized  in  Ghermaoy,  we  reauire  a  corre-  discussion.     On  the  18th  Prince  Bismarck,  in 

spending  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  judicial  charges*  explaining  the  views  of  the  Oovemment  with 

-^rSL"  ^^VJ'i*  •"I?,^'*  7'^  ^  submitted  to  you  regard  to  the  Eastern  qnestion,  said  that  Ger- 

Though  the  cattle-plague  has  been  successfully  ex-  .JTr^^i.  ^u;^r  i^*^^,^*  il  *u^  vL^  «,«-  ♦k-*  «k^ 

termiiisted  each  time  thS  infection  has  spread  across  }^7^  cl"e{  *?^^*  "J  the  East  was  that  the 

the  ftrontier,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  increase  the  Danube  and   the  btraits  should   be  free  as 

penalties  inflicted  for  the  illegal  importation  of  cat-  heretofore.    In  a  second  speech  he  said  that 

tie,  and  probably  shall  require  your  cooperation  for  the  German  relations  with  Austria  were  ex- 

the  enactnpent  of  a  new  law.  cellent.     '*  The  two  Emperors,"  he  said, "  have 

The  perils  resulting  from  the  adulteration  of  pro-  ^^"^"•^        ***««'•  ^■•-"•I'^v*^,    u^mm^    uot« 

visions  and  other  nS^ssaries  of  life  have  induced  ^  confidence  m  each  other,  and  I  have  much 

the  allied  Qovemments  to  devise  a  bill  intended  to  pleasure  m  resarding  myself  as  a  personal  friend 

oounteract  the  growing  eviL  of  Count  Andrtoy. "    On  the  22d  Prince  Bis- 

To  satisfy  the  wbhes  expressed  In  your  last  ses-  niarck,  finding  the  proposed  increase  of  the 

al:d^S;,"5.e':i?.J;?;^  ^^  d^tr  resistei^bfa  la-je  minority,  told 

meroe.   One  of  these  biUs  re^pUates  the  relations  be*  *«©  House  that  be  could  not  deem  himself  re- 

tween  workinffmen  and  their  employers :  the  other  sponsible  for  the  details  of  the  measure.     He 

Srovides  for  the  establishment  of  special  courts  to  no  doubt  approved  the  general  tendency  of  the 

edde  promptly  and  eauitnbly  any  differences  wis-  bju  ^^d  indeed  had  no  hesitation  in  avowing 

ing  in  the  pursuit  of  industry  snd  trade.    Both  bills  ^i    !  |^^  «^«««^.^  ♦u^  ««:..5,»«  «#   4\.^  ♦^u«n^ 

arS  designed  to  remove  difflculUes  sflfecting  the  de-  V^«*  *»«  regarded  the  raising  of  the  tobacco 

velopment  of  our  industry,  snd  doubly  felt  at  the  duty  as  a  mere  prelimmary  to  the  mtrodnction 

present  time  in  the  lasting  depression  of  commerce,  of  the  Government  monopoly.     Tet  he   do- 

His  Mwesty  the  Emperor  regrets  that  the  npgotia-  olined  to  defend  the  particulars  of  the  bill,  or 

tlons  with  Austro-Hungaty  for  the  purpose  of  a  re-  ^^   financial  policy  from  which  it  sprang.    The 

newal  of  the  existing  treaty  of  commerce  have  till  ^     "-•"^•«j^"vj  "w««  w****^*.  «,o|/.»u^.     .*iw 

now  faUed  to  produce  a  satUfactory  result.    To  gsin  finances  of  the  empire  were  virtually  directed 

time,  however,  for  fresh  negotUtions  the  existing  hy  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister,  a  gentleman 

treaty  has  been  prolonged  to  the  1st  of  July,  1878.  We  who,  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Pms- 

hope  that  we  may  yet  succeed  in  securing  an  agree-  g|gQ  Cabinet  was  an  independent  asent  and 

meiit  advantageous  to  our  mutual  interests  snd  in  ...u^a^  .,wv««Z»«^«  <«rUii  +1.1  n^m,^^,^  n^^m^ 

harmony  witTthe  friendly  and  neighborly  relations  ^**^  connection  with  the  German  Govern- 

subsisting  between  Germany  and  Atistro-Hungary.  nient  was  too  independent  to  subject  him  to 

To  ens ble  you  to  judg'  of  the  preceding  stages  of  the  any  kind  of  control.    He  (Prince  Bismarck)  ad- 

negotisttons,  <»  memorial  will  be  presented  to  you.  mitted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a 

^^Ifli^^f'll'^a?*  v™l'  n "'  ^•'''  '\  '^"  u.'^  •*"  German  and  a  Prussian  finance  minister  acting 

pected  that  the  Turkish  Government  might  deem  .j^  .  „    .^^  »^xv  „4.*««^:«„4.^  „«««  «^,i-.  ♦i!^ 

ft  expedient  to  adopt  the  reforms  coigointly  recom-  "^«  ^l  «5®»  ^^  attending  to  veiy  nearlj  the 

mended  by  the  European  Powers  at  tlie  Oonstan-  same  busmess ;  but  the  relations  between  the 

t'lnople  Conference.     This  anticipation  was  disap-  German  and  Prussian  Governments  ought  to 

pointed.    His  lUjesty  the  Emperor  is  in  hopes  that  be  more  suitably  arranged.     Herr  Oamphau- 

the  pnncipKa  of  the  Conference  will  be  earned  out  ^^  replied  to  this  speech  on  the  following  day, 
and  consolidated  upon  the  condusioo  of  peace,  and        J*     *v  ^^  *^  ""  "  T  \tv     ti  Zv.  s!    JI^    ail  * 

that  peace  will  not  be  long  in  coming.    Germany  ^'^^^  '^^  informed  the  House  that,  after  the 

not  being  directi;  concerned  in  the  Esst,  we  are  views  uttered  upon  the  tobacco  bill  m  various 

enabled  to  cooperate  disinterestedly  in  the  pending  quarters,  it  was  hardly  worth  his  while  to  at- 

transactions,  with    view  to  fwiliute  an  understand-  tempt  its  defense.     All  he  could  say  was,  that 

^i^^STif^i'ii? ^^fti  "**  *U~™^f «  **»•  ^«?C"S  in  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  ChanceDor 

of  the  Christian  populations.    The  policy  prescnbed  .     Voim*  iT   iT  j  viT  i".''*^"'^^  *v  i-uv  v/m«miv^vi 

by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  be^  so  fir  success-  »»  1877  he  had  likewise  declared  in  favor  of  the 

ful,  as  it  has  materially  contributed  to  preserve  peace  gradual  introduction  of  the  monopolj.     He 

between  the  Powers  and  to  allow  of  our  maintidninff,  would  stand  or  fall  with  the  biD.     As  the  to- 

not  merely  pacific,  but  very  friendly  relations  with  ^acco  bill  was  sure  to  be  rejected,  this  seemed 

the  rest  of  Europe.    With  Divme  assistance,  we  hope  ^^  ^^♦♦i^  ♦k^  a»*^  ^#  ♦v^  w;,.:..*^.  ^r  m»<.».,^ 

to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  thU  blessiiig.  ^  setUe  the  f3ate  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Pnnce  Bismarck,  indeed,  at  once  endeavored  to 
The  Reichstag  organized  bj  reelecting  its  put  a  conciliatory  interpretation  upon  his  pr»- 
former  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secre-  vious  utterances;  but  after  what  had  tran- 
taries.  On  the  16th  Herr  Hofmann,  Pred-  spired,  an  arrangement  was  impossible,  and  on 
dent  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  in  introducing  February  28th  Herr  Camphausen  tendered  his 
the  first  debate  on  the  budget,  made  the  cus-  resignation  to  the  Emperor.  This  incident  is 
tomary  financial  statement  He  said  that  at  easily  understood  by  remembering  the  habitual 
the  close  of  the  current  financial  year  there  antagonism  between  the  Prussian  and  the  Ger- 
was  a  deficit  of  19,022,600  marks,  and  the  man  Governments.  Prussian  cabinet  ministers 
new  budget  under  discussion  would  bring  up  in  their  relations  to  the  German  Government 
the  deficit  to  upward  of  28,000,000  marks,  have  shown  themselves  as  a  rule  quite  as  anx- 
To  cover  this  aeficit  the  Government  pro-  ious  to  vindicate  the  prerogatives  of  the  king- 
posed,  instead  of  increasing  the  matriculatory  dom  against  the  central  authorities  of  the  em- 
contributions  of  the  several  states,  to  increase  pire  as  any  minor  state  minister.  Their  policy 
the  receipts  from  the  revenue  of  the  empire  m  this  respect  had  been  partly  based  upon  and 
itself.    After  a  long  discussion  the  House  re-  promoted  hj  the  circumstance  that  as  Prossiflft 
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minifftera  they  were  oonstitationallj  dependent  Socialism  at  no  distant  time.  Meanwhile  for- 
npon  the  King  onlj,  and  independent  of  the  cible  repression  was  indispensahle.  Ilerr  von 
Premier ;  while,  if  obeying  the  German  Govern-  Bennigsen,  leader  of  the  Moderate  Liberals, 
ment,  they  would  practicadly  have  to  submit  to  in  reply  charged  the  Federal  Oonncil  with  in- 
Prince  Bismarck,  the  real  and  only  responsible  trodacing  a  bill  which  they  knew  beforehand 
member  of  the  German  departments.  Prince  wonld  be  thrown  oat  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
Bismarck  had  long  objected  to  this  extraordi-  jority.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  bill  had 
nary  state  of  affairs,  and  in  1877  announced  his  been  submitted,  not  to  be  passed,  but,  by  re- 
determination to  resign  rather  tlian  allow  the  jection,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  dissolu- 
German  Gk>vemment  to  be  hampered  by  the  tion  or  other  similar  measures.  The  Federal 
Prussian.  Failiug  to  carry  his  point,  he  com-  Oonncil  had  better  not  indulge  in  experiments 
promised  the  matter  by  accepting  a  prolonged  of  this  dangerous  nature.  Though  the  Moder- 
teave  of  absence,  from  which  he  only  returned  ate  Liberals  recognized  the  necessity  of  resist- 
upon  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  His  re-  inff  the  progress  of  Socialist  agitation,  they 
turn  was  preceded  by  the  introduction  of  a  did  not  consider  the  present  bill  an  efficient  or 
bill  allowing  the  appointment  of  substitutes  suitable  measure.  Vague,  indistinct,  and,  more- 
to  take  charge  of  the  several  German  depart-  over,  optional  in  its  application,  it  conferred 
ments  in  place  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  dictatorial  rights  upon  the  Government  But 
Federal  Council,  unfavorable  at  first,  finally  the  men  forming  that  Government  might  be 
gave  in,  and  at  a  friendly  compromise  permitted  dismissed  to-morrow.  In  Prussia  the  ministe- 
said  substitutes  to  be  installed  for  the  central  rial  crisis  was,  so  to  say,  en  permanenes.  lOn* 
imperial  departments  directed,  though  for  the  isters  came  and  went  very  suddenly.  The 
state  offices  merely  supervised,  by  the  German  Chancellor  was  ill,  and  his  deputy  not  yet  in 
Government.  It  being  understood  that  the  sub-  office.  He  denied,  moreover,  that  the  general 
stitutes  in  question  were  to  be  those  members  condition  of  German  society  required  a  dicta- 
of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  presiding  over  the  cor-  torship  to  be  instituted.  He  contended  that 
responding  departments  in  the  largest  of  the  when  tens  of  thousands,  were  permitted  to  as- 
allied  states,  the  partial  identification  of  the  semble  in  the  streets  and  display  red  revolu- 
German  and  Prussian  Cabinets  was  thus  im-  tionary' emblems,  as  had  repeatedly  occurred, 
plicitly  approved  by  the  Federal  Council.  A  the  existing  laws  were  too  leniently  carried 
long  debate  occurred  on  March  5th  on  the  bill,  out.  He  was  also  in  a  position  to  promise,  on 
which  was  warmly  defended  by  Prince  Bis-  the  part  of  his  political  mends,  that  if  the  laws 
marck.  The  idea  of  making  the  substitutes  concerning  meetings  and  societies  were  thought 
responsible  ministers  was  deprecated  by  the  insufficient  to  stay  Socialist  agitation,  they 
Prince,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  He  left  it  were  ready  to  amend  existing  statutes.  But 
for  the  future  to  decide  whether  these  new  they  would  neither  legislate  against  one  par- 
functionaricM»,  or  the  representatives  of  the  va-  ticular  class,  nor  invest  the  executive  with  ex- 
rious  sovereigns  assembled  in  the  Federal  Coun-  ceptional  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary 
oil,  would  some  day  constitute  a  honaflde  act-  and  regular  administration  of  justice.  On  the 
ing  cabinet  of  the  empire.  The  bill  was  finally  following  day,  the  24th,  the  first  clause  of  the 
read  for  the  third  time  on  March  11th,  and  bill  was  rejected  by  257  to  52,  after  which  the 
passed  without  alteration  by  a  vote  of  171  to  Gk>vemment  withdrew  the  bill.  The  session 
101.  The  Reichstag  adjourned  on  April  18th  was  then  closed  by  President  Hofmann. 
for  the  Easter  holidays.  It  assembled  again  on  The  second  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emper- 
the  80th,  but  could  not  transact  any  business  or  made  a  temporary  change  of  government 
on  that  day,  as  it  had  no  quorum.  necessary.  The  wounds  received  by  the  Em- 
Immediately  upon  the  first  attempt  to  assas-  peror  compelled  him  to  abstain  from  all  busi- 
sinate  the  Emperor,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  ness,  and  on  June  5th  an  imperial  decree  was 
the  Reichsratn  by  the  Prussian  Government,  issued,  intrusting  the  Crown  Prince  with  the 
authorizing  repressive  measures  against  the  So-  direction  of  public  business  during  the  period 
cial  Democrats.  That  portion  of  the  bill  aim-  of  the  Emperor^s  forced  withdrawal  from  state 
ing  at  the  summary  suppression  of  Socialis  affairs. 

tic  meetings,  journals,  and  pamphlets,  was  en-  On  June  15th  the  Federal  Council  consid<' 

dorsed  by  the  Federal  Council.  The  last  clause,  ered  a  proposal  from  the  Prussian  Government 

however,  authorizing  in  the  vaguest  language  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  gave  its  unanimous 

similar  measures  against  all  dangerous  writings  consent  to  it.    The  new  elections  were  ordered 

and  speeches,  was  struck  out.    On  May  2dd  for  July  80th.    The  elections  held  on  that  day, 

the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  German  Parlia-  together  with  the  supplementary  elections  held 

ment  by  Herr  Hofoiann,  the  President  of  the  on  August  17th,  gave  the  following  result :  60 

German  Chancery.    Having  regretted  the  ne-  German  Imperialists,  50  Conservatives,  97  Na- 

cessity  of  exceptional  measures  against  a  nu-  tional  Liberals,  99  Ultramontanes  (inclusive 

merous  section  of  Ghorman  society,  Herr  Hof-  of  5  Alsatian  Clericals),  25  Progressists,  15 

mann  referred  to  previous  abortive  bills  of  a  Poles,  9  Guelphs,  9  Social  Democrats,  8  South 

similar  nature,  and  held  Parliament  responsible  German  Democrats,  4  Alsatian  Autonomists, 

if  the  new  measure  now  submitted  should  fail.  6  Alsatian  Protesters,  1  Dane,  and  19  Indepen- 

He  hoped  that  the  state  would  finally  vanquish  dents,  most  of  whom,  however,  were  in  sym* 
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pBthj  with  the  Liberals.  A  eomparison  of 
this  result  with  the  strength  of  the  principal 
parties  in  the  last  Reichstag  showed  that,  while 
the  Ultramontanes  had  aboat  held  their  own, 
the  Liberals  had  lost  considerably,  and  the 


Oonserrativefl  had  gained  largely-.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  strength  of  each  political 
nartj  in  each  of  the  two  Parliaments  of  the 
North  German  Oonfederation,  and  the  foar 
Parliaments  of  the  German  Empire : 


PARTn& 


1. 
s. 
8. 


NatioDAl  Libenl 

Fluty  of  Prooeas , 

FreeUnioD  (Ubetml) 

4.  Left  Center 

0.  Llbenl  Imperkl  i«il7(Llber»le  Beielu- 

partei) 

6.  Federal  ConatltatioDAl  UnkMijBundes- 
■taatHehe  CoutltotkMielle  Yerein).. . 
Free  CoDservAtlTe  UoioD , 

8.  Oerman  Imperial  par^ , 

9.  Gonoerratlvee 

10.  Center , 

11.  Polea , 

IS.  Bodal  DeoMcrato , 

IS.  Mlaeellaneous 

14.  Vacant  aeau , 


T. 


Total. 
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6 
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M«y,  1811. 
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88 
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81 

•  • 

88 

00 

91 

40 

87 

94 

96 

18 

18 

14 
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9 

19 

97 

80 

85 

• 
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1 
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897 
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Bj  A  decree  of  Aogast  5th  the  Bnndeerath 
was  summoned  for  August  14th,  and  the  Reichs- 
tag for  September  9th.  The  former  body,  on 
assembling,  considered  and  adopted  on  August 
27th  the  amended  Anti-Socialist  bill  submitted 
by  the  Prussian  Gk>vemment,  after  slightly  mod- 
ifying it. 

The  Reichstag  was  opened  on  September  9th, 
in  accordance  with  the  imperial  decree.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  was  read  by  Count 
Stolbergj  Prince  Bismarck*s  substitute.  It  re- 
lated pnncipally  to  the  attempts  made  upon 
the  Emperor  William's  life  and  the  Anti-Social- 
ist bUl  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 
A  confident  hope  was  expressed  that  the  new- 
ly elected  deputies  would  not  refuse  to  grant 
the  means  of  giving  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  empire  the  same  security  against  attacks 
from  within  as  it  enjoys  against  those  from 
without ;  that  the  spread  of  the  pernicious  So- 
cialist movement  would  be  arrested ;  and  that 
those  who  had  been  led  away  by  it  might  be 
brought  back  to  the  right  path.  Herr  von  For- 
kenbeck  (National  Liberal)  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent Herr  von  Stauffenberg  (National  Liber- 
al) First,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe-Langenburg 
(Free  Conservative  party)  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

On  the  16th  the  Reichstag  began  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Anti-Socialist  bill.  It  was  opened 
by  Oount  Stolberg,  who  explained  that  the 
measure  alone  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient 
by  the  Government,  and  suggested  that  their 
action  should  be  supported  by  associations, 
corporations,  and  individuals.  Half  measures, 
he  added,  would  only  do  harm ;  and  he  asked 
the  House  to  furnish  the  Government  with 
sharp  and  effective  weapons.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  Ultramontane  party,  who  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
to  determine  wbatamendments  were  necessary 
to  the  penal  code.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Herr  Bebel,  a  Socialist,  who  denied  that  there 


was  any  connection  between  Social  Democracj 
and.  the  crimes  of  H6del  and  Nobiling.  On  the 
following  day  Prince  Bismarck  spoke  at  length, 
with  the  object  of  vindicating  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  formerly  courted  the  Social- 
ists. The  Prince  admitted  his  intimacy  with 
Lassalle,  who,  he  said,  was  deeply  imbued  with 
national  and  even  with  monarchical  prindplea. 
The  House  finally  resolved  by  a  large  minority 
to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee  of  21  members, 
and  then  adjourned.  It  resumed  its  sittings  on 
October  9tli,  when  the  Anti-Socialist  bill  was 
read  for  the  second  time.  Herr  von  Franken- 
stein read  a  declaration  from  the  Center,  which, 
while  recognizing  the  dangers  of  the  Socialis- 
tic agitation,  yet  considered  the  bill  before  the 
House  as  not  calculated  to  arrest  the  evil,  and 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  Center  intend- 
ed to  vote  against  the  bilL  Prince  Bismarck 
pointed  out  that  workingmen's  associations 
did  not  promote  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
dasses  when  they  sought  to  undermine  the 
groundwork  of  the  state  and  society  and  the 
rights  of  property.  The  Social  Democrate  had 
no  positive  propositions  to  bring  forward,  but 
played  with  the  ignorant  masses.  He  regarded 
the  machinations  of  their  unions  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  existing  unsatisfactory  state  of 
commercial  activity.  In  conclusion,  he  asked 
the  deputies  whether  they  were  more  afraid  of 
him  and  of  the  Federal  Government  than  of 
the  Socialiste;  and  he  admitted  that  his  aim 
went  beyond  the  present  measure,  for  he 
wished  to  unite  parties  in  order  to  form  a  bul- 
wark against  all  tempests  to  which  the  empire 
was  exposed.  The  bill  finally  passed  its  third 
reading  on  October  19th,  by  221  votes  to  149. 
Both  sections  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
the  National  Liberals  recorded  their  votes, 
without  exception,  in  fetvor  of  the  bill ;  and 
they  were  joined  by  the  L6we  group,  and  some 
Liberalsbelonging  to  no  particular  party.  The 
bill  as  originally  submittea  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
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cil  provided  that  the  oentral  aathorities  of  the  sided  over  socialistio  meetinffs  at  Leii>sio,  and 
Federal  States  are  to  be  competent  to  deal  with  had  socialistio  literature  and  portraits  in  his 
cases  arising  oot  of  this  prohibition,  which  will  possession.  The  attempted  assassination  pro- 
applj  to  the  wnole  territory  of  the  Federal  daced  the  greatest  excitement,  aod  wherever 
States.  OoiDphunts  maj  be  made  against  this  the  Emperor  showed  himself  he  was  greeted 
prohibition  to  an  imperial  bnreaa  to  be  created  with  demonstrations  of  jojr.  The  second  at- 
for  questions  of  pablic  meetings  and  the  press,  tempt  was  made  on  Jane  2d,  and  was  attended 
and  which  shall  consist  of  at  least  nine  mem-  with  more  serioas  results.  As  the  Emperor 
hers,  five  belonging  to  the  judicial  bench.  The  was  passing  through  the  street  Unter  den  Lin- 
bill  further  lajrs  down  specified  penalties  for  den,  two  shots  were  fired  frcmi  the  house  No. 
everj  infraction  of  the  law,  the  smallest  being  18,  wounding  the  Emperor  in  several  places, 
a  fine,  and  the  heaviest  one  yearns  imprison-  The  assassin  was  Karl  Eduard  Nobiling,  a  doc- 
ment.  Persons  who  make  a  business  of  serving  tor  of  philology.  On  being  arrested,  he  in- 
the  aims  of  the  Socialists  may  be  forbidden  to  fiicted  severe  wounds  upon  himself  in  the 
sojourn  in  particular  places  or  districts,  and  for-  head,  after  first  firing  with  a  revolver  upon 
eigners  can  be  expelled ;  and  in  similar  oases  the  persons  who  forced  their  way  into  his 
printers,  booksellers,  hotel-keepers,  and  inn-  room.  Nobiling  confessed  his  crime,  but  ob- 
keepers  may  be  forbidden  to  carry  on  their  stinately  refdsed  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
trade,  and  printing  establishments  may  be  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  commit  it. 
closed.  In  places  and  districts  where  the  pub-  The  Emperor  was  wounded  by  about  thirty 
lie  safety  is  endangered  through  the  machi-  small  shot  in  the  face,  head,  both  arms,  and 
nations  of  the  Socialists,  the  central  authori-  back.  Hddel  was  executed  on  August  17th, 
ties  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  and  Nobiling  die<l  by  his  own  hand  on  Sep- 
Oouncil,  issue  orders  to  the  effect  that,  for  the  tember  12th,  in  a  lunatic  asylum  to  which  he 
space  of  one  year,  meetings  can  only  be  held  had  been  oommitted. 

with  an  authorization  from  the  police,  and  that  On  February  18th  two  royal  marriages  were 

the  sale  of  printed  matter  in  the  public  streets  celebrated  in  Berlin,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 

sliall  be  prohibited ;  that  persons  without  em-  number  of  German  and  foreign  princes.    Prin- 

ployment  or  means  of  subsistence  shall  be  ex-  cess  Charlotte,  the  eldest  daughter   of  the 

polled ;   and  that  restrictions  shall  be  placed  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  was  married  to 

upon  the  possession,  carrying,  and  sale  of  arms,  the  hereditary  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  and 

The  principal  amendment  made  to  the  bill  in  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Fred- 

the  House  was  a  clause  limiting  its  action  to  erick  Charles,  to  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 

two  years  and  a  half.  After  the  passage  of  the  Oldenburg. 

bill,  rrinoe  Bbmarok  read  a  meraage  from  the  An  international  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 

Emperor  authorizing  him  to  dose  the  Reichs-  paper  and  pasteboard  was  opened  at  Berlin  on 

tag.    The  Prince  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  July  20th,  and  closed  on  September  1st    The 

the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  said  that  the  Fed-  exhibition,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted, 

eral  CK>vemmentB  were  determined,  with  the  was  a  oomplete  success.    Contributions  were 

means  provided  by  this  measure,  to  make  a  received  from  581  firms,  including  most  of  the 

sincere  effort  to  cure  the  prevalent  disease,  leading  houses  in  Germany,  Austria,  England, 

They  could  scarcely  succeed  in  accomplishing  France,  Belgium,  Hdland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 

this  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  but  Russia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and    the    United 

the  Gi>vemment  hopes  for  further  concessions  States. 

from  the  Reichstag  after  the  discussions  which  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  on  ascending  the  Papal 
had  taken  place.  throne,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  announc- 
Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  Anti-  ing  his  accession,  and  expressing  regret  at  the 
Socialist  bill  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Government  misunderstandings  that  had  lately  occurred  be- 
took measures  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Numer-  tween  Gherroany  and  the  Vatican ;  to  which  the 
ous  socialistic  clubs  and  newspapers  were  sup-  Emperor  answered  on  March  24th.  The  Pope 
pressed,  and  a  large  number  of  Socialists  ex-  rejoined  April  17th,  expressing  a  hope  that  tne 
palled  from  Berlin.  good  understanding  which  had  formerly  sub- 
On  December  5th  Emperor  William  returned  sisted  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Govern- 
to  Berlin  and  again  assumed  the  government,  ment  at  Berlin  would  be  restored  by  a  change 
Two  attempts  were  made  upon  the  life  of  in  the  laws  and  charter  of  Prussia.  To  this 
the  Emperor  during  the  year.  The  first  took  the  Crown  Prince  replied,  June  lOth^  express- 
phice  on  the  afternoon  of  May  11th,  while  he  ing  regret  that  the  Emperor  was  still  unable 
was  returning  from  a  drive.  The  name  of  to  thank  his  Holiness  for  the  sympathy  he 
the  would-be  assassin  was  Heinrich  Max  H5-  had  expressed  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
del,  usually  called  Lehmann.  He  was  a  native  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life,  and  continu- 
of  Leipsic,  nnd  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  ing :  **  The  Emperor  delayed  answering  the 
fired  two  shots  at  the  Emperor,  and  two  more  letter  of  your  Holiness  of  April  17th,  hoping 
at  the  bystanders.  None  of  the  shots,  how-  that  a  confidential  exchange  of  opinion  might 
ever,  took  effect  on  the  Emperor.  Hddel,  when  enable  us  to  obviate  thar  written  expresnon 
arrested,  called  himself  a  member  of  the  Anar-  of  opposite  principles  which  must  have  ensued 
ohioal  party,  admitted  having  called  and  pre-  if  the  correspondence  were  continued.    From 
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your  Hollness'a  letter  of  April  17th,  I  regret,  man  Catholio  Ghoroh  and  tbe  Oemiaii  OoTem- 
however,  to  f<ee  that  ;ou  deem  it  impowible  to  iiient.  I'he  precise  cb&racter  of  the  negotia- 
lolSll  the  hope  uttered  in  mj  f&ther's  com-  tions  is  knowD  ual;  from  report,  as  no  otficial 
maDicatioD  oi  March  24th,  that  jon  will  rec-  staLcmeDt  haa  heen  published  coocerning  them, 
ommend  to  the  Bervants  of  the  Church  to  and  tbe  coloring  of  the  reports  differB  accord- 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  No  Prasaian  Hover-  ing  as  thev  come  from  Rome  or  from  Berlin, 
eign  will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  demand  Tlie  first  report,  from  Rome,  mentioned  as  the 
pat  forward  In  joor  letter  of  April  I7th,  that  liaais  of  the  propositioog  discassed  :  the  re- 
Ihe  charter  and  laws  of  Pmsaia  be  modified  in  establiahment  of  the  convention  eiisting  be- 
accordance  with  tbe  eiigencies  of  the  statutes  fore  the  roptnre ;  an  amneft;  fur  all  offenaei 
of  joar  Chorcli.  The  independence  of  the  against  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  Pmssla;  the 
kingdom  would  he  impaired  hj  making  its  return  of  the  bishops  and  priests  expelled 
legislation  dependent  upon  the  eonsant  of  a  since  1S72  to  their  parishes;  appointments  to 
foreign  power.  To  preserve  this  independence  chnrches  and  other  ecclesiastical  offices  to  be 
ia  a  duty  I  owe  to  mj  ancestors  and  my  conn-  made  according  to  the  rnles  tn  force  before 
try  ;  but,  though  I  can  not  hope  to  reconcile  the  roptnre ;  lul  qneetions  relative  to  the  fn- 
opposite  principles,  whose  antagonism  has  been  terpretation  to  be  given  to  the  laws  that  have 
more  severely  felt  in  Germany  than  anywhere  been  proranlgaled  to  he  reserved  for  ftalure 
else  for  a  period  eioeeding  one  thonsand  years,  settlement.  The  statement  was  made  at  the 
I  am  willing  to  treat  the  difficulties  resnlting  same  time  from  the  German  side,  that  Prince 
to  both  parties  from  tliia  hereditary  conflict  ia  Bismarck  bad  czpreBsly  insisted  npan  all  the 
a  pacific  and  conciliatory  spirit,  in  harmony  Prussian  laws  being  muntained,  and  had  con- 
with  my  Christian  convictions.  Presuming  sented  to  allow  only  that  the  constrQction  and 
your  Uoliness  to  be  actnated  by  the  like  dis-  interpretation  to  be  put  npon  them  should  be 
position,  I  shall  not  abanilon  the  hope  that,  subject  to  on  nnderstanding  being  arrived  at 
although  principles  may  clash,  the  conciliatory  with  tbe  Papal  Conrt.  A  few  days  afterward 
sentimente  of  both  parties  will  open  to  Prussia  an  article  published  in  the  "  Provincial  Curre- 
B  road  to  peace,  a  road  which  has  never  been  spoudenee"  of  Berlin  gave  a  denial  to  all  alle- 
cloeed  a^nst  other  states."  This  letter  was  gatioos  that  the  German  Government  had  been 
countersigned  by  Prince  Bismarck.  nnfaithfnl  to  the  principles  which  it  had  hither- 

to proolumed  in  its  conception  of  its  task  and 
-^'-  -^' — '->^—     ■  — -  doty  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  policy.    Prince 

Bismarck's  action.  It  said,  in  entering  apun 
preparatory  negotiations  with  a  view  to  a  first 
step  being  possibly  taken  toward  paving  the 
way  to  a  compromise  on  a  practical  founda- 
tion, was  in  coniplet«  harmony  with  the  whole 
of  the  views  he  had  hitherto  expressed  of  the 
dnty  of  the  Government  in  church  questions. 
Whether  and  how  far  his  sincere  endeavor 
would  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
aimed  at  was  a  question  which  did  not  depend 
on  him  alone.  It  was  stated  in  Septembei 
that  the  Vatican  had  proposed  to  the  German 
Government  to  adopt  toward  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
livings  or  imprisoned  for  violating  the  May 
laws  the  aame  course  as  had  been  recently  fol- 
lowed by  the  Grand  Conncil  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  namely,  to  allow  tbe  priests  simply  to 
return  to  their  benefices.  Several  of  the  Ger- 
man bishope  were  sammcined  to  Rome  to  re- 
port to  the  Vatican  on  tlie  position  of  the 
Church  in  their  dioceses  with  regard  to  the 
state  laws ;  and  some  of  the  bishoiis  who  hod 
been  expelled  by  the  Pmsaian  Government 
were  also  called  there,  in  order  that  their  fu- 
ture position  might  be  determined.  About 
the  same  time  a  letter  which  the  Pope  had 
oiTBiBBAL  AT  MEKTi.  addrcssed  to  Cardinal  Nina  on  tbe  21st  of  An- 

gnst,  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See, 
Monsignor  Masella,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  was  published  at  Rome.  After  referring  to 
Munich,  visited  Prince  Biamarok  at  Kissingen  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  on  his  elevation 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  several  inter-  to  the  pontiQcate  to  pnt  himself  in  accord  with 
views  took  place  with  reference  to  the  estate-  the  various  European  states,  the  Pope,  speak- 
liohmeut  of  a  nuxfiu  ctiwuU  between  the  Ro-    iog  cf  the  negotiatiooB  with  Germany,  sud 
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that  hia  desire  was  to  obtain  a  real,  solid,  and  tor;  of  the  ^ear  in  Gonnanj  is  the  Improve- 
darable  peace — a  reanlt  which   would  be  aa  meat  which  has  become  maoifest  in  the  rela- 
fortaoate  for  the  empire  as  for  the  OathoUo  tiona  of  the  empire  with  the  French  Republic. 
(Jhoroh.    Oarilinal  Nina  sent  to  the  ministers  The  new  French  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  M.  do 
abroad  a  note  explaining  the  Pope's  letter,  St.-Valller,  was  received  bj  the  Emperor  on 
which  stated  that  tJie  intention  of  bis  Holiness  the  Slat  of  Juinarj,  and  in  presenting  his  cre- 
in  publishing  the  letter  was  to  show  bis  will-  dentials  dwelt  upon  the  desire  fur  mutnal  ao- 
inguesB  to  assist  the  foreign  governments  in  cord  and  cordial  agreement  which  animated 
OTerooming  the  eiistiog  spirit  of  snbversion  the  OovenuDent  of  the  French  Repablic  in  ita 
against  the  altar  and  the  throne.   It  was  stated  transactions  concerning  the  German  Empire, 
In  Roman  Catholic  circles  at  Rome  that  the  and  added  that  the  feelings  of  the  Government 
letter  was  published  in  order  to  assore  the  oorrespondod  with  those  of  the  nation,  which 
Oatholios  and  the  German  depnties  that  the  aspired  to  the  benefltsof  alsatingpeaceabroad 
negotiations  between  Qennanj  and  the  Vati-  and  a  stable  position  at  home.    The  Emperor, 
ean  were  nattj  of  a  serious  oharacter.    The  in  reply,  said  that  the  ideas  expressed  aj  the 
negotiations  oame  verj  shortlj  after  this  to  a  Ambawador  were  in  accord  with  Itis  wish  to 
staodsmi      The  deposed  bishops,  in  a  lettor  be  able  to  nnmber  Franoe  among  the  friendly 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  refused  to  conform  to  neighbors  of  Germany.     It.  de  St.-Val]ier 
Prince  Bismarck's  nliimatnm  of  obedience  to  might  be  assured  beforehand  of  the  co{)pera- 
tbe  Maf  laws.    The  Bavarian  and  Anstrian  tion  of  the  Qerman  Government  in  msintain- 
Nuncios  were  intrusted   with  a  confidential  ing  and  strengthening  the  good-neighborly  re- 
mission to  Prince  Bismarck :    bat  no  hopes  lations  between  Germany  and  the  French  Re- 
were  entertained  at  Rome  of  toeir  snccess,  and  public.    When  the  news  of  Uddel's  attempt 
it  was  believed  that  Germany  would  concede  to  assassinate  the  Emneror,  and  its  fiilare, 
nothing,  while  the  Vatican  could  not  yield  all  reached  Paris,   Marshtu-Preddent  MacMahon 
without  alienating  its  most  faithful  partiswiB.  at  once  sent  a  telegrwn  to  the  Emperor  in 
The  abandonment  of  the  first  bases  of  negotia-  these  terms :  "  I  beg  yoar  M^esty  to  accept  my 
tion  was  reported  in  October,  it  having  been 
occasioned,  it  was  said,  by  the  attitude  which 
had  been  adopted  by  tlie  Center  party  in  the 
Reichstag  in  reference  to  the  Anti-Socialist 
bill.     Other  bases  were  substitnted,  and  it  waa 
given  oat  that  the  relations  between  Chnrch 
and  State  wonld  be  settled,  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, io  accordance  with  the  eiisting  law  of 
Germany.    At  the  bepnning  of  November  the 
■abject  of  the  religioua  condition  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  dioceses  of  which  were  admin- 
istered as  if  they  still  belonged  to  Franoe,  was 
•aid  to  be  onder  oonsiderstion.    At  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  bishops  who  had  been  exiled 
from  the  empire  nnder  the  operation  of  the 
May  laws  were  represented  to  have  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  in  reply  to  a  request 
made  to  them  by  the  Vatican  to  state  their 

views  on  certain  points  in  the  negotiatians,  in  wtunuoBBaa. 

which  they  expressed  the  wish  uiat  it  might 

be  possible  to  efleot  an  equitable  arrangement  rincere  congratulations  on  year  bsvins,  thanks 

between  the  two  Jurisdictions.     Three  weelu  to  Providence,  escaped  so  great  a  danger  " ; 

later  Prince  Bismarck  was  reportod  in  Rome  and  M.  Waddington,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 

to  have  refused  to  consent  to  advise  the  Em-  fairs,  waited  on  Prinoe  Hobenlche,  the  Ger- 

Ceror  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  any  of  the  man  Ambassador,  while  all  his  oolleagnes  left 
iahops  and  priests  who  had  been  expelled  their  cards  at  his  residence.  At  the  opening 
from  their  diocese.*  for  contravention  of  the  of  the  German  fine-arts  section  of  the  Pari* 
Hay  laws,  except  thoaa  who  shonld  specially  Exhibition,  Hay  llth,  Prinoe  Hohenlohe  re- 
apply for  it  and  make  a  declaration  of  their  marked  in  his  address  that  the  fact  that  Ger- 
saomission  to  those  laws ;  and  the  Vatican  many  had  not  taken  a  more  considemble  part 
waa  said  to  have  tliis  qnestion  under  consider-  in  the  exhibition  was  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
ation.  Finally,  a  dispatch  from  Rome  of  abont  soy  feeling  of  hostility  or  Jealousy,  but  simply 
the  Ist  of  January,  1878,  stated  that  the  de-  to  motives  of  an  economical  nature.  H.  Teis- 
•ire  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  and  Prince  serene  de  Bort,  in  reply,  expressed  his  happi- 
Bismarok  to  arrive  at  an  anderstanding  con-  ness  at  the  participation  of  Germany  in  the 
tinned  in  principle,  bnt  grave  difficnlties  still  exhibition,  and  said  that  the  pleasant  circum- 
exiated  as  to  the  manner  of  arranging  the  stance  was  a  pledge  of  the  cordial  relations 
qaestions  at  issue.  which  shoold  exist  between  the  two  nations. 
Among  the  more  happy  features  of  the  bis-        The  paasage  of  the  Aoti-Sodalist  bill  caused 
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oonBternation  among  the  Socialists.  While  the  While  prevented  from  exercising  his  rights  in 
bill  was  still  nnder  discussion  the  journals  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  he  would  bear  the 
representing  the  leaders  of  the  party,  in  an-  title  of  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Prince  of 
ticipation  of  its  passage,  discussea  the  advisa-  Bnmswick-Ltlnebnrg;  but  by  doing  so  he  did 
bility  of  a  general  emigration  into  countries  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  abdicating  his 
where  their  peculiar  principles  were  not  pro-  claims  to  the  succession  of  Hanover.  The 
scribed,  and  pointed  particularly  to  the  United  Duke  having  completed  an  alliance  for  a  mar- 
States  and  Asia  Minor.  An  official  notifica-  riage  with  the  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  the 
tion  was  issued  in  Berlin,  November  28th,  en-  betrothal  was  announced  by  the  King  of  Den- 
acting  that  for  one  year  to  come  dangerous  mark  to  his  court  and  to  the  Folkething,  and 
persons  might  be  excluded  from  the  city,  the  approved  by  the  latter  body  in  November, 
suburbs,  and  some  other  districts,  and  that  the  An  intimation  was  given  by  the  Prussian  Gk>v- 
carrying  of  arms  and  the  possession  of  explo-  emment  that  if  the  Duke  would  retract  the 
sive  projectiles  were  absolutely  forbidden ;  but  manifesto  in  which  he  had  asserted  his  claims  to 
allowing  some  exceptions  in  the  use  of  fire-  the  crown  of  Hanover,  the  so-called  Gu^lph 
arms,  and  providing  for  special  permits  to  be  Fund,  which  consists  of  money  due  to  the 
given  in  some  cases  by  the  police.  In  pursu-  head  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  would  be  sui^ 
ance  of  this  order,  forty-two  conspicuous  So-  rendered  to  him  without  exacting  from  him 
cial  Democrats  were  expelled  from  the  city  anything  ftirther  than  some  easy  precautionary 
during  the  same  week  by  the  Chief  of  Police —  engagements.  The  Duke,  however,  continued 
among  them  Herr  Hasselmann  and  Dr.  Fritz-  to  assert  his  determination  not  to  renounce 
sche,  two  deputies.  The  expelled  Socialists  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Hanover,  and  the 
afterward  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  they  Prussian  Government  began  to  consider  plans 
denied  the  truth  of  the  charges  advanced  for  a  definitive  settlement  and  permanent  ap- 
against  them,  and  protested  that  public  order  propriation  of  the  fund,  in  a  spirit  adverse  to 
imd  peace  were  in  no  way  endangered  by  their  nis  claims.  A  bill  ordering  the  settlement  was 
presence  in  Berlin.  The  manifesto  was  at  advocated  in  the  Cabinet,  but  was  not  sub- 
once  seized  and  suppressed  by  the  police.  On  mitted  to  the  Diet,  it  b^ng  overruled  by  the 
the  7th  of  December  the  Emperor,  in  reply  to  counsel  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  pleaded  for 
a  congratulatory  address  from  the  magistrates  delay,  so  as  to  give  the  Duke  time  to  reconsid- 
and  Town  Council  of  Berlin,  spoke  of  education,  er  his  resolution.  The  Duke,  having  been  pc- 
especially  reli^ous  education,  as  the  best  means  titioned  by  a  number  of  persons  in  the  duchy 
of  counteracting  the  sentiments  which  had  led  of  Brunswick  to  secure  his  right  to  the  heredi- 
to  the  recent  attacks  in  several  countries  upon  tary  succession  in  that  country  by  a  timely  ar- 
the  head  of  the  state.  The  police  authorities  rangement  with  the  Prussian  Government,  re-, 
continued  to  carry  out  the  Anti-Socialist  law  pHed  to  the  effect  that  his  right  to  the  succea- 
with  unrelaxed  vigilance.  Till  the  end  of  the  sion  was  fully  established  and  incontestable; 
year  it  was  said  that  on  one  day  only  since  its  and  that,  iffurther  measure  should  nevertheless 
promulgation  had  no  interdicts  been  reported,  seem  advisable  to  secure  it,  it  was  not  for  him 
George,  ex-King  of  Hanover,  died  in  Paris  but  for  the  present  Duke  to  initiate  such  mea- 
Jnne  12th,  having  just  completed  his  fifty-  sures.  The  Duke  was  married  to  the  Princess 
ninth  year.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Ernest  Thyra  in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  castle  of 
Augustus,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1857,  and  Christiansborg,  December  2l6t.  The  **  North 
his  dominions  were  annexed  to  Prussia  by  a  German  Gazette "  complained  that  a  Guelph 
decree  dated  September  26,  1866.  Since  his  deputation,  which  presented  a  Hanoverian  ad- 
deposition  from  the  throne  of  Hanover,  his  dress,  was  officially  received  on  the  occasion 
Majesty  had  for  the  most  part  lived  in  Paris,  at  the  Danish  Court,  and  considered  that  the 
The  '*  Official  Gazette ''  of  Berlin  made  a  state-  reception  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed 
ment  that,  immediately  after  the  King's  de-  by  tne  rules  of  international  intercourse.  The 
cease,  the  Prussian  Government  had  made  Prussian  Government  gave  out  that  it  took  no 
known  its  wiDingness  to  carry  out  a  wish  active  part  in  the  contest  which  was  going  on 
which  had  been  expressed  to  it  to  allow  the  with  respect  to  the  succession  in  the  duchy  of 
interment  to  take  place  at  Hessenhausen,  wit^-  Brunswick,  but  did  not  n^lect  at  the  same 
out  military  or  official  ceremonies,  and  that  time  to  make  known  in  the  proper  quarters 
the  only  objection  to  carrying  out  this  desire  that  should  any  difficulty  arise  in  settling  the 
would  have  arisen  from  any  order  that  might  question  which  would  interfere  in  any  way 
have  been  given  for  the  celebration  of  solemn  with  the  present  constitutionally  established 
obsequies.  The  relatives  of  his  Majesty,  how-  position  of  the  German  Empire,  it  would  be 
ever,  decided  that  his  remains  should  be  buried  promptly  dealt  with. 

at  Windsor.    The  son  of  the  ex-King,  the  The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  fleet 

Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  on  July  lltb,  com-  prepared  in  1878  contemplated  the  building  of 

municated  a  formal  notification  of  the  ex-King's  five  armored  corvettes,  each  of  7,898  tons  dis^ 

death  to  the  German  princes  and  free  towns,  placement,  with  the  midship  parts  protected 

in  which  he  announcea  that  he  considered  all  by  eight-inch  plates,  and  carrying  each  Hvt 

hia  father's  rights  to  have  descended  upon  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance.    Three  of  these  oor- 

him,  and  was  prepared  to  maintain   them,  vettes  were  to  have  been  completed  by  the 
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•nd  of  1877,  bat  onlj  one  of  tfaein  was  actoallj  taken  to  save  life  and  the  damage  saffered  by 
finished  at  that  lime.  The  second,  the  Sach-  the  KOnig  Wilbehn,  the  report  oonclodes^ 
sen,  was  humched  toward  the  end  of  1877.  and  **  With  regard  to  the  caase  of  the  collision.  I 
the  third,  the  Bavaria,  was  laonohed  in  May,  can  only  state  here  that  an  order  given  by  the 
1878 ;  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  finish  officer  of  the  watch  to  pot  the  helm  to  star- 
the  two  vessels  before  the  close  of  the  finan-  board  was  misunderstood ;  and  the  helm,  in- 
oial  year.  Three  large  onarmored  spar-decked  stead  of  being  starboarded,  was  put  hard  aport, 
corvettes  were  also  completed  daring  1878:  so  that  even  reversing  the  engines  was  of  no 
the  Prince  Adalbert,  of  8,926  tons,  and  the  avail  The  formation  of  the  squadron  was  a 
Bismarck  and  the  Moltke,  sister-ships,  each  of  doable  column,  with  the  osaal  distances,  bat 
2,856  tons.  Other  vessels  finished  daring  the  vfith  a  reduced  interval  of  a  hectometre  (109 
year  were,  an  armored  ganboat  of  1,000  tons  yards)  between  the  two  divisions.  The  Grosser 
and  two  unarmored  iron  gunboats,  each  of  KnrftUrst  was,  however,  considerablv  in  advance 
600  tons;  and  an  unarmored  spar-decked  cor-  of  its  station.  Both  tne  leading  ships  had  to 
vette.  the  Stosch,  a  sister-ship  to  the  Bismarck  give  way  to  a  sailing  vessel  crossting  their  bows 
and  Moltke.  was  expected  to  be  finished  by  obliqnely,  and  in  doing  so  the  Grosser  Kurflirst 
the  end  of  the  year.  particularly  shot  far  away  to  starboard.  As 
An  explanation  has  been  made,  in  conneo-  aoon  as  the  ship  had  passed,  the  Grosser  Kar- 
tion  with  the  increase  of  the  annual  oonscrip-  fllrst  turned  back  again  to  her  course.  The 
tion  for  the  army  by  20,000  men,  that  this  ad-  Ednig  Wilhelm  purposed  doing  the  same,  when 
dition  to  the  army  hardly  corresponds  with  the  putting  the  helm  in  the  exactly  oppoeitd 
tiie  increase  of  the  population  since  the  present  direction  to  that  ordered  took  place,  and  im- 
peace  footing  was  first  fixed.  The  law  pro-  *  mediately  brought  about  the  horrible  catastro- 
vides  that  there  shall  be  one  conscript  to  every  phe."  More  than  forty  of  the  officers  and 
hundred  of  the  population.  petty  officers  of  the  Grosser  Kurfflrst  were 
The  Grosser  Kurfdrst,  Uie  German  ironclad  married^  and  of  these  especially  a  great  number 
which  was  run  into  and  destroyed  by  its  con-  lost  their  lives.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  ap- 
sort  the£6nig  Wilhelm  in  the  English  Channel  pointed  immediately  after  the  collision  to  ex<- 
on  the  8l8t  of  May  (see  Gbsat  BniTAni),  was  amine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  disaster, 
a  vessel  of  809  feet  extreme  length,  62  feet  This  court  made  a  decision  ki  July,  acquitting 
extreme  breadth,  84  feet  depth,  and  having  a  of  blame  the  men  who  were  at  the  helm  of  the 
mean  load  draught  of  water  of  28  feet,  mth  KOnig  Wilhelm  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  It 
all  her  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  on  board,  appemd  fhmi  all  the  statements  that  the  aoci- 
ber  total  weight  was  6,663  tons.  She  was  dent  was  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  an 
built  in  the  royal  dock-yards  at  Kiel,  and,  at  order  which  was  correctly  given  by  the  officer 
the  express  wish  of  the  Admiralty,  all  the  in  charge.  A  court-martial  to  try  the  officers 
materials  employed  in  her  construction,  as  well  ci  the  two  vessels  was  appointed  by  special 
as  in  that  of  ner  sister-ships,  the  Preussen  and  order  of  the  Grown  Prince,  acting  in  behalf  of 
Friedrich  der  Grosse,  were  obtained  as  far  as  the  Emperor,  with  the  object  not  only  of  asoer^ 
possible  from  Gterman  sources.  'Die  armor-  taininff  what  persona  were  in  &ult,  but  also  of 
plates  were  9  inches  thick  in  the  region  of  the  inquirmg  whether  any  changes  were  advisable 
water-line,  7  inches  below  and  8  inches  above  in  the  organization  of  the  Gferman  navy,  or  in 
the  water,  the  thickness  decreasing  to  4  inches  the  regulations  in  force  for  vessels  at  sea.  The 
at  the  bow  and  stem,  and  the  turrets  were  ready  and  efficient  help  which  the  English 
armored  with  plates  8  inches  thick,  except  authorities  gave  to  the  unfortunate  fieet  on  the 
where  the  port-holes  were  out,  where  the  thick-  occasion  of  the  disaster  and  the  sympathy 
nets  was  increased  to  10  inches.  The  plates  they  displayed,  were  acknowledged  in  a  corn- 
rested  on  a  backing  of  teak  10  inches  thick,  mnnication  made  by  Count  Monster  at  the 
Each  of  the  two  turr^  was  armed  with  two  especial  command  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  a 
ten-inch  Krupp  guns,  of  the  newest  pattern  letter  from  the  Grown  Prince  to  Queen  Vio- 
and  weighing  22  tons  each,  whUe  two  seven-  toria.  An  interpellation  respecting  the  loss  of 
inch  guns,  one  mounted  fore  and  the  other  aft,  the  Grosser  Kurftlrst  was  brought  forward  in 
completed  the  armament  of  the  vessel.  The  the  Reichstag  on  September  18th  by  Herr 
official  report  made  by  Admiral  Batsdi  con-  Mosle.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  enisle  the 
oeming  the  collirion  states  that  he  had  left  the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  General  von  Stosch, 
deck  of  his  ship  for  a  minute,  and  on  coming  to  contradict  some  grave  statements  made  by 
np  again  saw  the  Grosser  Kurflirst  in  a  diag-  the  press  in  regard  to  the  system  which  pre- 
onal  position  across  the  starboard  bow  of  the  vailed  at  the  Admiralty.  He  hoped  also  that 
flag-ship.  The  collision  iq>peared  then  un-  the  reports  of  the  court-martial  inquiry  would 
avoidable.  After  being  struck,  the  Grosser  be  presented  to  the  Reichstag.  General  von 
Kurftrst  filled  so  rapidly  that  the  captain  was  Stosch,  having  explained  that  he  could  not 
not  able  to  carry  out  the  idea  he  had  enter-  make  any  statements  regarding  the  oourt-mar- 
tained  of  running  the  vessel  ashore  to  prevent  tial  inquiry  while  judicial  proceedings  were 
her  foondering.  The  ship  keeled  over  to  such  still  pending,  proceeded  to  vindicate  himself, 
an  extent  that  water  entered  from  above  With  regard  to  the  flood  of  reproaches  whidi 
ihroQgh  the  ports.    After  describing  the  steps  the  press  had  brought  against  Mm,  it  would 
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appear  as  if  the  regalationa  made  bj  him  were  principal  kinds  of  industry  and  trade^  with  a 

at  the  root  of  the  disaster ;  but  he  mast  state  view  to  obtmning  in  their  reports  a  gaide  to 

that  he  had  not  jet  been  able  to  learn  which  the  f atore  policy  of  the  Government.    It  is 

of  his  regulations  ought  to  bear  the  blame,  noticed,  as  a  snggestive  fact,  that  the  Protec- 

Tbe  causes  of  the  accident,  so  far  as  it  was  tionist  party  are  in  the  majority  in  all  these 

possible  to  find  the  causes,  had  been  ascer-  commissions. 

tiuned ;  but  he  could  not  give  any  information  The  German  Government  became  involved 
on  the  subject  while  the  present  inquiry  was  in  a  difficulty  on  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  which 
pi  nding.  To  the  question  whether  precaution-  was  acMusted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  after 
ary  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  a  naval  demonstration  against  the  offending 
recurrenee  of  such  disasters,  he  would  reply  state,  but  without  any  actual  resort  to  force, 
that  the  present  regulations  were  amply  suffi-  The  German  Oonsul,  EisenstQck,  at  Leon,  Nica- 
dent.  The  development  of  the  navy  could  ragua,  and  some  members  of  his  family,  had 
only  be  a  slow  process,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  been  repeatedly  assaulted  in  the  streets  by  na- 
its  requirements  were  large.  During  the  time  tives  armed  with  pbtols,  and  the  Government 
he  had  held  office  he  h^  made  the  greatest  and  courts  had  refused  to  take  cognizance  of 
efforts  to  raise  the  navy  into  a  state  of  efficiency  the  outrage,  on  the  ground  that  it  grew  out  of 
for  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  speaker  a  family  ^air  with  which  they  had  nothing  to 
entered  into  particulars  respecting  the  training  do — a  fiiunily  difficulty  being  actually  conneot- 
afforded  to  officers  and  sub-officers  in  the  navy  ed  with  the  matter.  The  German  Government, 
since  1871,  and  maintained  that  they  were  now  however,  considering  that  an  insult  was  offered 
much  more  efficient  than  before  1871.  The  to  its  consul,  took  a  different  view  of  the  quea- 
men  now  in  the  navy  to  whom  was  intrusted  tion,  and,  having  secured  approval  of  its  ideas 
the  duty  of  steering  eigoyed  more  particularly  from  the  British  and  United  States  Govem- 
the  approval  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  in  ments,  insisted  upon  being  given  a  public  satia- 
the  case  of  the  Grosser  Kurftlrst  they  incurred  faction.  Pacific  attempts  to  obtain  this  having 
no  blame,  for  they  had  merely  to  follow  the  been  fruitless,  a  squaaron  of  four  veesela  of 
oommand  of  the  officers:  and,  even  if  the  lat-  war.  two  of  them  ironclada,  was  ordered  to 
ter  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  the  steersman  the  Nicaraguan  coast  to  exact  reparation.  On 
could  not  question  his  orders.  It  was  easy  to  the  appearance  of  the  squadron  the  Nicara^nan 
say  that  the  German  sailors  had  no  experience  Government  accepted  the  German  conditions, 
in  the  navigation  of  the  colossal  vessels  which  which  were  that  toe  persons  who  had  attacked 
were  now  constructed,  but  there  was  the  same  the  consul  and  his  family  should  be  tried,  the 
want  of  experience  in  every  navy  in  the  world,  officers  who  had  failed  to  protect  the  threat- 
Neither  the  system  nor  the  commander  of  the  ened  household  should  be  punished,  an  indem- 
squadronv  he  said,  was  at  fault.  The  law  could  nitv  of  $80,000  should  be  paid  to  the  conaol, 
not  and  would  not  spare  him  if  he  were  found  and  a  salute  of  thirty  guns  to  the  consular  flag 
to  blame.  Rear- Admiral  Werner,  at  Kiel,  who  ahould  be  fired.  It  is  noticed  that  the  German 
had  been  appointed  supreme  arbiter  in  the  navy  has  been  used  repeatedly  in  recent  years 
question  of  the  collision,  felt  so  deeply  ag-  for  similar  purposes:  in  1872  against  O^tral 
grieved  by  General  Stosch^s  speech  that  he  America ;  in  1874  against  Spain,  on  account  of 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  resign.  His  resigua-  the  destruction  of  the  German  ship  Gustav  bv 
tion  was  accepted.  In  December  the  Govern-  the  Oarlists ;  in  1875  against  the  Sooloo  hi- 
nient  was  represented  to  be  having  under  con-  ands;  in  1876  against  Samoa;  and  later  in  the 
sideration  a  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  an  same  year  against  China, 
international  code  of  regulations  for  ships  at  Some  valuable  facts  respecting  the  consnmp- 
aea,  with  a  view  of  preventing  collisions.  tion  of  American  artidea  in  Genmany  are  com- 
A  commission,  consisting  or  eight  officers  of  municated  to  the  State  Department  of  the  Uni- 
finance  and  three  experts,  was  appointed  by  ted  States  by  the  American  Oonsul  at  Mann- 
Prince  Bismarck  to  devise  the  most  practica-  heiuL  Large  quantities  of  American  meat  are 
ble  means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  Prince  imported  by  one  firm  in  Mannheim — 10,000 
Bismarck  submitted  to  it  his  scheme  for  estab-  hams  in  a  single  order,  and  an  enormous  amount 
lishing  a  monopoly  in  tobacco,  but  the  Com-  of  beef  and  sausages,  sent  in  thirty  days  from 
mission  dedded  against  this  pl^  in  December,  8t  Louis,  equal  to  German  aausages.  Fresh 
by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three.  It  reconmiended  beef  twenty-one  days  from  St.  Louis  finds  a 
instead  a  duty  according  to  weight  on  inland  ready  market  in  Baden.  American  stoves  begin 
tobacco,  accompanied  by  such  customs  duties  to  be  seen  in  Germany,  and  glass  trom  Pitts- 
on  foreign  tobacco  as  would  about  correspond  burg  is  approved  on  account  of  its  strength  and 
to  the  proportion  between  customs  and  excise  deamess,  American  cotton  cloths  are  bought 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Taxation  carefully  by  tiie  German  housewife.  Soleleath- 
Oommission  of  1873.  It  estimated  that  by  the  er  from  the  United  States  is  preferred  to  the 
adoption  of  its  proposals  an  increase  of  $20,000,-  English  artide.  American  preserved  vegeta- 
000  would  be  secured,  whereas  the  monopoly  hies,  fruits,  oysters,  lobsters,  etc.,  are  sold  in 
would  not,  at  the  most,  yield  more  than  $2,-  large  quantities;  sewing  and  knitting  nuushinea 
500,000  more.  Several  commissions  have  been  are  accepted  everywhere, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  The  yield  of  the  Westphalian,  the  largest  of 
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the  Continental  coal  fields,  has  increased  so  SpaUanzani^s   flasks  to   snsuun   animal   life, 

maoh  of  late  that  it  has  become  a  competitor  Schnlze,  in  1886,  supplied  a  sterilized  organic 

with  the  English  coal  fields  in  some  of  the  mar«  infusion  with  air  passed  through  bulbs  con- 

kets  near  it.    The  yield,  which  in  1854  was  taining  sulphuric  acid  to  destroy  all  germs ; 

only  d,800,000,  was  i,000,000  tons  in  1860,  although  he  obtuned  no  life,  it  was  subse- 

double  that  amount  in  1866,  12,461,000  tons  quently  shown  by  Tyndall  that  the  air  globules 

in  1871.  16,127,000  tons  in  1873,  and  in  1876  must  be  thoroughly  broken  up  to  prevent  the 

reached  17,686,757  tons,  a  rate  of  l>rodaction  passage  of  germs,  and  when  that  is  done  water 

which  has  since  barely  been  sustained.  is  as  good  a  sifting  medium   as  the   aoid. 

GERM  THEORY  AND  SPONTANEOUS  Schwann,  Helmholtz,  and  Schroeder  enlarged 

GENERATION.    The  recent  investigations  of  the  field  of  inquiry  by  discovering  the  organic 

Pofessor  Tyndall,  Dr.  Bastian,  and  other  sci-  nature  of  all  kinds  of  fermentation.    In  1859 

entists  and  physicians,  from  theu*  difiTerent  Ponchet,  in  his  '^  H6t6r(^nie,''  again  resnsoi- 

results,  have  revived  the  ancient  and  oft-re-  tated  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation, 

turning  question  of  spontaneous  generation.  Isolating  sterilized  organic  substances,  in  the 

The  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  same  manner  as  Schwann  and  Schnlze,  and 

lowest  forms  of  infusorial  life  is  of  great  prac-  supplying  them  with  calcined  air,  he  obtained 

tical  as  well  as  scientific  interest,  and  affects  the  bacteria  of  fermentation,  and,  enforced  by 

pathology  and  medicine  in  as  high  a  degree  his  brilliant  dialectic,  the  old  belief  obtained  a 

as  it  pertains  to  the  deep  problem  of  the  ori-  new  footing. 

gin  of  life,  since  on  its  solution  probably  de-  Next,  Pasteur  applied  his  searching  mind  to 
pends  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  epi-  this  subject.  He  confirmed  the  experiments 
demic  diseases  which  scourge  the  human  race,  of  Schwann  and  the  others  whieh  were  favor- 
The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  was  able  to  the  germ  theory.  He  further  tested 
prevalent  in  the  early  periods  of  science,  and  the  germ-bearing  property  of  the  air  in  differ- 
there  oonld  not  be  a  more  natural  conclusion,  ent  positions  and  under  different  conditions, 
one  which  must  have  prevailed  even  were  it  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  germs 
not  snnported  by  the  supreme  authority  of  were  not  found  in  all  airs,  nor  were  they 
AristoUe,  when  every  pool  was  seen  to  swarm  uniformly  distributed  through  the  atmosphere 
and  every  decaying  organic  substance  teemed  on  the  same  spot.  These  experiments  were 
with  active  creatures  which,  in  the  light  of  the  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  germ  theory  in 
older  science,  must  have  sprung  into  being  generaL  He  succeeded  in  capturing  and  ex- 
without  preceding  life.  Redi,  in  the  latter  amining  the  fioatins  particles  of  the  atmos- 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  first  shook  phere  by  the  most  delicate  methods,  and,  on 
the  old  belief  by  discovering  that  files  were  microscopic  scrutiny,  found  many  of  them  to 
the  progenitors  of  the  maggots  which  f^pear  be  organic  bodies,  which,  when  he  introduced 
in  putrid  fiesh,  which  he  established  by  fast-  them  into  sterilized  solutions,  engendered  in- 
ening  fine  gauze  over  jars  of  meat,  and  ob-  fusorial  life  in  abundance.  He  performed  the 
taining  maggots  on  the  surface  of  the  net  on  experiment,  repeated  by  Tynddl  and  described 
which  the  flies  swarmed,  while  the  putrescent  below,  of  opening  two  sets  of  flasks  of  infia- 
ineat  within  was  free  from  thetn.  Yallisnieri.  sions,  one  in  the  air  of  the  glaciers  and  one  in 
Sobwammerdam,  and  R6aumur  combated  ana  an  air  which  came  directly  m  contact  with  or- 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera-  ffanic  life :  of  twenty  flasks  broken  on  the  Mer 
tion.  Yet  the  invention  of  the  microscope  de  Glace,  near  the  Montan vert,  in  Switzerland, 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  but  one  afterward  showed  signs  of  life;  while 
community  the  world  of  infusoria,  of  which  out  of  twenty  charged  with  the  air  of  the 
minute  organisms  it  was  diflScult  to  predicate  plains  below,  eight  became  full  of  microscopic 
the  ordinary  functions  of  life,  and  Bnffon  and  creatures.  The  undisturbed  air  of  the  caves 
Needham,  who  was  the  first  to  experiment  under  the  Observatory  of  Paris  he  found  des- 
with  sealed  infusions  of  org^ic  extracts,  and  titute  of  generative  properties.  Pasteur's  in- 
who  found  that  the  infusions  pntrified,  revived  vestigations  were  of  the  highest  practical  value, 
in  a  new  form  the  idea  of  the  spontaneous  as  his  conclusions  were  practically  applied  by 
origin  of  life.  Spallanzani  afterward,  by  re-  himself  in  the  preservation  of  wine  and  beer, 
peating  the  experiment  of  Needham  with  in-  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  and,  above  all,  in 
lusiQus  in  flasks  sealed  during  ebullition,  with  the  suppression  of  the  destructive  silkworm 
the  improvement  of  hermetically  closing  them  disease.  He  showed  that  the  spoiling  of  beer, 
by  melting  their  necks  with  the  blowpipe,  wine,  etc.,  is  the  effect  of  another  fermentation 
which  has  since  been  the  usual  test  in  these  caused  by  the  floating  germs  of  the  air ;  that 
Investigations,  obtained  no  life,  and  was  ena-  the  true  alcoholic  fermentation,  produced  in 
bled  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  heterogenesis,  beer  by  the  yeast-plant  (Tarula%  and  in  wine 
and  Buffon's  notion  of  organic  molecules,  al-  by  germs  which  aahere  to  the  fruit  and  plant, 
though  his  experiment  was  applied  under  con-  is  the  effect  of  depriving  the  organisms  of  air 
ditions  which  would  ordinarily  have  yielded  by  submersion,  causing  them  to  attack  the  su- 
infusoria,  as  was  afterward  shown  by  Wyman  gar  and  in  obtaining  their  nutriment  from  it  to 
and  others.  To  obviate  the  objection  that  liberate  the  alcohol.  He  traced  the  grape  dis> 
there  was  not  enough  vitalizing  oxygen   in  ease  to  germs  transmitted  through  the  air,  and 
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by  disoovering  a  preventive  bestowed  an  in-  that  the  power  of  infection  wah  not  preserved 

oalcolable  benefit  npon  his  own  country  and  longer  than  five  weeks.    Experimenting  with 

upon  the  world.    Pasteur  even  succeeded  in  dn^  blood  in  which  the  spores  had  separated, 

excluding  the  germs  from  an  infusion  by  stop-  he  found  it  as  virulent  in  its  action  after  four 

ping  the  flask  with  a  tight  plug  of  cotton  wool,  years  as  the  fresh  blood  of  a  diseased  animal, 

and,  on    examination  with  the   microscope,  Koch,  and  afterward  Cohn  and  Pasteur,  ob- 

found  the  germs  adhering  to  the  cotton.    His  served  under  the  microscope  the  propagation 

strongest  proof  of  the  difi\ision  of  the  germs  of  of  this  animalcule.    Its  appearance  and  be- 

bacteria  in  the  atmosphere  was  furnished  by  havior  are  like  those  of  the  hay  bacterium 

his  famous  experiment,  many  times  successful-  (Bcteillus  miltilit).    Infecting  a  drop  of  the 

ly  repeated,  with  flasks  with  bent  necks,  the  aqueous*  humor  of  an  ox^s  eye  with  a  speck  of 

mouth  opening  downward.    Sterihzed  oivanio  diseased  blood,  and  warming  the  microscope, 

substances  have  maintained  their  original  msh-  Koch  saw  the  short  rods  begin  to  lengtben ; 

ness  in  such  uncorked  vessels  through  a  series  in  three  or  four  hours  they  were  ten  to  twenty 

of  a  dozen  years.  times,  and  in  a  few  more  hours  a  hundred 

Pasteur^s  germ  theory,  supported  by  such  times  their  original  length ;  in  some  oases  they 

searching  tests,  was  accepted  by  pathologists  ran  out  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  others 

as  a  probable  explanation  of  contagious  and  they  were  beautifully  curved,  intricately  inters 

epidemic  diseases.    The  parasitic  theory  of  ma*  laced,  or  matted  together.    He  finally  obeerved 

laria  and  contagion  was  prepared  for  by  the  the  spores  forming  within  the  filaments  along 

revelation  of  numerous  new  entozoic  parasites  their  whole  lengtn,  and  saw  the  integument 

by  the  microscope ;  while  the  doctrine  of  spon-  alter  a  while  fall  to  pieces,  releasing  the  minute 

taneous  generation  had  lost  some  of  its  strong-  ovoid  seeds,  which  his  later  experiments  proved 

est  evidence  through  the  discovery  of  theiden-  to  be  the  infectious  principle.    The  joint  ob* 

tity  of  the  tapeworm  with  the  Oy$tieereu$y  of  servations  of  Pasteur  and  Jonbert  on  splenic 

the  sexual  process  of  the  Trichina^  and  of  the  fever  enabled  them  to  clear  up  much  which 

manner  of  the  introduction  of  these  parasites  was  confused  and  obscure  reganling  its  pathol- 

into  the  animal  system.    The  uniformity  of  the  ogy,  by  discovering  that  it  was  often  oompli- 

symptoms  in  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases,  cated  with  septicsBmia,  whose  symptoms  were 

so  strongly  analogous  to  the  reproduction  of  taken  for  its  own.    The  theory  of  eantoffium 

species,  and  the  certainty  that  the  seeds  of  vivum  in  miasmatic  and  infectious  disease  has 

epidemics  are  transmitted  through  the  air,  and  lately  become  the  prevalent  one  in  the  medical 

in  clothing  and  such  articles  as  might  harbor  profession,  especially  since  the  discovery  of 

microscopic  organic  germs,  led  scientific  men,  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  diseased  humors 

after  the  discovery  by  Pasteur  of  the  fact  that  of  patients  affected  with  diphtheria.   The  germ 

the  embryos  of  the  organic  agents  in  fermen-  theory  of  Pasteur,  applied  to  the  mortification 

tation  and  putrefaction  are  conveyed  through  of  wounds  and  abscesses,  was  the  basis  of  PrcK 

the  atmosphere,  to  associate  the  analogous  de-  fessor  Listeria  antiseptic  treatment  in  surgery 

generation  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  with  carbolic  acid,  which  has  already  shown 

in  contagious  diseases  with  the  idea  of  simila^  itself  an  incalculable  advance  in  hospital  prac* 

organic  germs.    The  process  of  putrefaction,  tice. 

or  something  very  similar,  was  seen  to  occur       TyndalPs  attention  was  attracted  to  the  germ 

and  spread  in  the  living  body  aft;er  mechanical  theory  by  noticing  the  coincidence  that  he  could 

local  injuries,  and  it  was  a  natural  inference  best  cleanse  the  air  of  floating  particles,  in  or- 

that  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  were  also  der  to  conduct  his  observations  on  the  progress 

here  at  work.    TyndaA  confirmed  this  hypo-  of  heat-waves,  by  the  same  processes  which 

thesis  by  his  examination  of  the  air  or  a  Pasteur  and  lister  used  to  destroy  the  germs 

room  in  which  he  had  removed  the  bandage  of  bacteria.    In  examining  air  long  kept  still, 

from  a  partially  healed  wound,  which  aft^r-  air  filtered  through  cotton  wool,  (Milcined  air, 

ward  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  was  followed  and  air  filtered  by  breathing,  by  the  light  of  a 

by  an  abscess.    A  few  years  later,  in  1876,  he  beam  brought  to  a  focus  in  a  dark  place,  he 

opened  several  flasks  in  the  same  room,  and  found  that  in  every  case  the  air  whidi  they 

found  the  air  strongly  impregnated  with  the  found  inefiScient  to  produce  fermentation  in 

germs  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  sterilized  infusions  was  that  which  was  free 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  was  greatly  from  floating  corpuscles.  From  this  he^  in- 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  the  connec-  ferred  the  identity  of  the  floating  motes  of  the 
tion  of  a  bacterium  {Bacillua  anthrattU).  visible  air  with  the  germs  which  produce  fermentation, 
under  the  microscope,  with  the  deadly  epi-  putrefaction,  and  disease.  He  pres^ited  the 
demic  which  attacks  animals,  and  sometimes  results  of  his  observations  and  reflections  be- 
human  beings,  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  and  fore  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  *' Times  ^s 
which  is  called  splenic  fever.  Recent  investi-  newspaper  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870, 
gations  have  shown  that  the  fatal  agent  in  this  and  was  immediately  confronted  by  Dr.  fias- 
disease  is  the  spores  rather  than  the  developed  tian.  The  dust  in  the  air  which  is  seen  in  tlie 
bacterium.  Inoculating  mice  with  dried  dis-  sunbeam  Tyndall  assumes  to  be  composed  of 
eased  blood  in  which  there  were  no  spores  organic  particles.  He  found  by  experiment 
visible^  Dr.  Koich,  a  German  physician,  found  that  it  can  be  burned.    He  noticed  the  curious 
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bhenomeofon,  when  a  spirit  Ump  WMset  be-  periments  in  hermetioaUj  sealed  flasks,  in  which 
K>w  a  ojlindrioal  beam  In  his  laboratory,  of  a  the  heterogenists  aaserted  that  life  had  repeat- 
oload  blaoker  than  smoke  arising  through  the  edly  shown  itself  after  sterilixing  the  Kqoida 
beam,  which  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  the  by  boiling,  were  still  more  nnmerons,  amonnt- 
oarbon  liberated  by  the  flame,  bnt  which,  on  ing  to  940 :  in  these  oases  he  closely  followed 
experimenting  with  a  red-hot  iron  and  with  a  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Dr.  Bastian,  and 
hydrogen  flame,  he  discovered  was  not  smoke ;  nnder  which  spontaneons  generation  was  al- 
he  concluded  Uierefore  that  it  was  due  to  the  leged  to  have  taken  place.  On  the  assertion 
complete  consumption  of  the  floating  dust  in  that  a  higher  temperature  than  had  been  be- 
the  upward  passage  of  tJie  heat,  which  left  the  fore  supposed  was  more  conducive  to  the  gen- 
air  free  of  the  matter  which  reflects  and  dif*  eration  of  life  in  air-tight  flasks,  he  exposed 
fuses  the  light.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  his  for  nine  days  to  a  temperature  varying 
when  a  corked  flask  which  has  been  allowed  to  from  101^  to  112°  F.,  from  two  to  six  days  be- 
stand  a  couple  of  days  is  traversed  by  a  con-  ing  the  limit  required  for  generation  according 
oentrated  beam  of  light :  the  beam  is  broken  to  the  heterogenists;  he  then  placed  them  for 
when  encountering  the  still  air  of  the  flask  fourteen  days  in  a  temperature  of  about  116% 
after  the  floating  matter  has  attached  itself  to  the  thermometer  rising  on  some  occasions  to 
thendes,  and  passes  through  it  as  through  a  118°  and  119°. 

vaoonm,  reappearing  on  the  other  side  of  the  The  solutions  were  obtained  by  soaking 
glass.  Acting  on  the  knowledge  that  the  air  sliced  vegetables  and  other  organic  substances 
which  is  kept  perfectly  stUl  will  dear  itself  of  in  distilled  water  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
the  floating  particles  which  he  supposed  to  be,  120°  for  four  or  five  hours.  The  liquor  was 
in  part  at  least,  tiie  germs  of  fermentation,  then  poured  off,  boiled,  and  filtered,  tbe  in- 
Tyndall  constructed  a  wooden  case  with  a  gkss  fusion  being  then  as  clear  as  drinking  water, 
firont  and  windows,  with  air-tight  test-tubes  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1*006  or  greater, 
passing  through  its  bottom,  with  their  open  The  flasks  were  small  narrow-necked  bulbs  of 
ends  extending  for  one  fifth  of  their  length  glass,  and  could  be  hermetically  closed  by 
into  the  chamber.  A  connection  is  established  melting  tbe  glass  of  the  neck  in  a  fiame  and 
with  the  outer  air  by  long  winding  pipes  in  drawing  it  out  to  a  point.  They  were  filled  by 
which  t^e  fioating  matter  will  be  detained  first  dipping  their  mouths,  after  heating  them, 
while  the  air  passes  through.  An  aperture  into  the  liquid,  and  then  chilling  them,  a  por- 
above  is  closed  with  India-rubber,  through  a  tion  of  the  liquid  ascending  into  the  flask  on 
pinhole  in  which  a  long  flne  pipe  is  inserted;  the  the  contraction  of  the  inclosed  air,  then  heat- 
aperture  is  further  guarded  by  a  stufBng-box  ing  them  again,  the  generated  steam  carrying 
filled  with  cotton  soaked  with  glycerine,  to  off  the  air  of  the  flask,  and  again  immersing  the 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  partides  through  open  end  and  cooling ;  this  was  repeated  a 
the  movements  of  the  pipette.  The  inner  sides  number  of  times,  a  quantity  of  tbe  infusion  be^ 
of  the  case  are  coated  wiUi  glycerine  to  detain  ing  driven  up  into  tne  flask  each  time  upon  the 
the  dust  after  it  setties.  Aft«r  leaving  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  until  they  were 
chamber  for  two  or  three  days  for  the  dust  to  about  four  fifths  ftill  of  the  liquor.  They  were 
settie,  and  finding  the  air  clear  by  the  test  of  next  plunged  in  a  bsth  of  heated  oil  and  kept 
a  beam  of  light  thrown  through  its  windows,  at  the  boiling  point,  which  is  a  fraction  above 
Tyndall  pours  putrescible  infusions  into  the  212°  F.,  the  oil  being  heated  to  260°.    After 

Jflass  tubes  tiirough  the  pipette,  which  has  a  boiling  five  minutes  the  flasks  were  lifted  part- 

nnnd  at  its  upper  end,  and  boils  the  liauid  to  ly  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  while  a  lamp 

kill  the  germs  contained  in  it  by  applying  a  was  held  under  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  was 

bath  of  heiUed  oil  to  the  lower  dosed  ends  of  drawn  out  by  another  pair  of  tongs  until  it 

the  test-tubes,  which  protrude  below  the  hot-  closed  and  broke  off. 

tom  of  the  case.  Tyndall  tested  in  1876  and  In  the  summer  of  1877  Tyndall  carried  sixty 
1876  a  great  variety  of  putrescible  liquids,  such  flasks,  thus  partly  filled  with  strong  infh- 
induding  liquid  excretions  and  infusions  of  sionsofbee^mutton,  turnip,  and  cucumber,  and 
all  parts  of  domestic  animals,  game,  fish,  and  thus  hermetically  sealed,  to  the  Alps.  On  open- 
vegetables,  in  more  tiian  fifty  such  quiet  cham-  ing  the  box  at  the  Bel  Alp,  six  of  the  flasks 
hers,  each  containing  some  half  a  dozen  test-  were  seen  to  be  full  of  infusoria,  as  the  liquid 
tubes.  In  every  instance  the  liquid  in  the  had  turned  muddy  in  color,  and  on  examination 
chamber  remained  clear  and  sweet,  in  some  it  was  found  that  the  tender  tips  of  the  necks 
cases  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  while  the  had  been  broken  off  in  the  transport  from  Lon- 
eame  infusion  tested  at  the  same  time  in  the  don.  Four  more  of  the  glass  bulbs  were  acci- 
outside  air  rapidly  putrefied.  After  the  li<^uids  dentally  broken.  The  remaining  fifty  fiasks 
had  remalnea  pure  and  limpid  in  the  stilled  were  exposed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  summer 
chambers  for  three  months,  he  opened  some  of  sun  in  the  daytime,  and  hung  in  a  warm 
them,  and  found  that  it  required  but  three  kitchen  at  night.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they 
days  for  them  to  swarm  with  living  creatures,  were  found  as  clear  as  in  the  beginning.  They 
Tyndall  tested  about  600  organic  liquids  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  crucial  experiment. 
iniCiisions  in  such  moteless  chambers,  with-  The  opponents  of  the  germ  theory  might  justiy 
oot  obtaining  life  in  a  single  instance.    His  ex-  urge  that  the  fact  that  organic  matter  can  be 
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kept  sweet  in  air-tight  yeesels  for  any  length  first  healing  the  pliers  with  which  he  opened 
of  time  does  not  disprove  the  spontaneous  gen-  the  flasks  in  order  to  destroy  any  organic  germs 
eration  of  hacteria,  since  the  presence  of  air  which  might  cling  to  them,  he  snipped  off  the 
may  he  the  condition  of  the  operation  of  the  necks  of  the  twenty-seven  flasks,  and  held  them 
generative  elements.  Dr.  Bastian  does  not  he-  in  this  mountain  air,  which  had  heen  some 
neve  oxygen  to  be  necessary  for  the  develop-  time  free  from  contact  with  vegetable  or  animal 
ment  of  bacteria.  In  answer  to  the  objection  matter.  After  thns  charging  the  two  sets  of 
by  Professor  Haxley  that  the  reliability  of  his  flasks  with  different  kinds  of  air,  he  snsp^ided 
eiperiments  which  gave  bacteria  in  hermeti-  them  with  their  necks  open  over  a  stove  in  a 
caUy  closed  flasks  is  disproved  daily  by  the  mil-  temperature  ranging  from  60*  to  90*  F.  In 
lions  of  air-tight  cans  in  which  meats  and  fruits  three  days  twenty  -  one  out  of  the  twenty- 
are  kept  perfectly  sweet,  he  explained  the  pres-  three  flasks  opened  in  the  hay-loft  showed  ^e 
ervation  of  canned  meats  and  vegetable  sub-  presence  of  bacteria,  the  other  two  remaining 
stances  on  another  theory.  He  assumed  that  clear.  Every  one  of  the  other  group,  which 
fermentation  does  begin  in  such  cans,  bnt  that  had  been  opened  in  the  pure  air  blowing  across 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  gases,  the  mountain  tops  and  glaciers,  remained  as 
whose  pressure  arrests  the  further  development  pellucid  as  ever  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the 
of  the  incipient  life  He  asserted  that  the  with-  flasks  being  so  shaped  that  no  germ  from  Uie 
drawalof  the  air  in  closed  veStels  would  favor  kitchen  air  could  enter  the  narrow  necks  in 
the  fermentation  of  their  organic  contents,  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  idea  of  the  pressure  of  gases  checking  and  It  b  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  ex- 
stifling  infusorial  life  in  the  cans  is  shown  to  perimentalist  to  know  the  temperature,  if  it  is 
be  erroneous  by  experiments  of  piercing  them  below  212*  F.,  which  is  necemary  to  destroy 
under  water.  This  had  been  often  done  by  bacterial  life,  or  the  death-point  of  the  bacteria 
Tyndall  with  tins,  some  of  which  had  been  and  their  germs.  Or,  since  the  only  praottoable 
kept  in  the  Royal  Institution  for  sixty-three  method  of  steriiidng  infusions  is  by  boiling; 
years ;  in  every  case  he  noticed  a  sucking  in  the  length  of  time  required  in  killing  the  infn* 
of  the  water  into  the  hole  instead  of  an  escape  soria  and  their  germs  at  that  temperature  re- 
of  gases.  He  also  subjected  glasses  containing  quires  to  be  known.  The  developed  soft  bao- 
infhsions  of  bee^  mutton,  hay,  and  turnip  to  teria  in  fermenting  liquids  are  unable  to  survive 
strong  air-pressure,  placing  them  in  iron  hot-  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  from  140*  to  150* 
ties  to  protect  them  and  bringing  upon  them  a  for  a  long  time ;  the  active  bacteria  both  of 
pressure  of  ten  to  twenty -seven  atmospheres ;  fermentation  and  putrefaction  can  be  killed  by 
when  he  took  them  out  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  two  or  three  minutes'  boiling.  But  the  dor- 
they  were  swarming  with  infusoria.  In  his  mant  bacterial  germs  which  float  in  the  air, 
present  experiment  Tyndall  expected  to  show  Professor  Tyndall's  experiments  go  to  show, 
that  the  air  was  the  vehicle  of  the  germs  of  are  much  more  obdurate.  He  found  four  hours 
fermentation,  and  not  simply  the  condition  of  the  usual  limit  of  their  endurance  of  the  boiling 
generation,  by  dividing'  the  flasks  into  two  temperature,  although  their  tenacitv  of  life 
groups,  and  opening  those  of  one  group  in  an  was  very  variable.  In  a  single  case  the  geims 
atmosphere  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  were  not  destroyed  by  eight  hours*  boiling, 
was  l^len  with  bacterial  germs,  and  thos^  of  After  infecting  the  air  of  the  lalH>ratory  with 
the  other  in  the  pure  air  of  the  glaciers,  which  dried  hay,  and  charing  ten  sets  of  flasks  with 
he  supposed  was  almost  free  from  infusorial  turnip  infusions,  he  boiled  them  for  periods 
life,  llie  one  set  of  flasks,  twenty-three  in  varying  by  intervals  of  flfteen  minutes,  and 
number,  he  opened  in  a  hay-loft.  The  active  ranging  from  flfteen  minutes  to  three  hours, 
agency  of  hay  in  disseminating  the  germs  of  except  the  tenth,  which  was  boiled  four  hoorsL 
putrefaction  is  shown  from  the  fact  that,  of  a  All  but  the  last  yielded  life.  Proceeding  in  the 
number  of  flasks  opened  in  the  Royal  Institu-  same  way  with  a  cucumber  infusion,  he  obtained 
tion  in  1876,  only  42  per  cent,  were  infected,  the  same  result.  Beef  and  mutton  infusions 
while  of  a  number  opened  in  1877,  where  a  infected  in  the  same  way  |)utrefied  after  being 
quantity  of  hay  was  carried  into  the  room,  68  exposed  to  five  hours*  boiling.    These  germs 

Ser  cent  putrefied.    He  expected  that  the  in-  were  those  of  the  hay  bacterium  (BaeiUui  tub- 

ow  of  this  germ-charged  air,  which  rushed  in  tilU).    Tyndall  ascribes  this  long  resistance  to 

when  the  sealed  ends  were  snipped  off,  would  heat  to  the  desiccation  and  haniening  of  the 

be  enough  to  ferment  the  infusions.     The  substance  of  these  bacterial  seeds.  ^ 

twenty-seven  others  he  opened  with  many  pre-  Dr.  Bastian,  a  physician  and  biologist,  has 

cantions,  on  a  ledge  overhanging  the  Aletsch  obtained  results  in  his  experiments,  extending 

glacier  not  far  off,  about  200  feet  above  the  through  a  long  series  of  y^rs,  which  are  dia- 

hay-loft,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  about  1,000  metrically  opposed  to  those  of  Pasteur  and 

feet  high  facing  northeast  toward  the  snow-  Tvndall.   In  a  book  called  *'  The  Beginnings  of 

fields  and  snow-caps  of  tite  Bernese  Oberland.  Life,*'  published  in  1872,  he  brought  forward 

The  wind  was  from  the  northeast.    Standing  arguments,  based  on  his  own  observations  and 

cautiously  to  the  leeward,  so  that  no  germiniu  those  of  many  other  experimenters  both  of  the 

particle  should  be  blown  from  his  clothes  or  present  and  of  the  past,  to  show  that  the  lowest 

body  into  the  mouth  of  the  opened  flask,  and  forms  of  infusorial  life  are  spontaneously  gen- 
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erated,  not  only  in  dead  organic  matter,  bat  bj 
the  combination  of  purely  mineral  elements. 
He  obtamed  bacteria  in  a  ffreat  number  of  ster- 
ilized infusions  bermetically  sealed  while  boil- 
ing in  Spallanzani's  flasks.  He  lUso  found  that 
certain  saline  solutions,  such  as  ammonic  tar- 
trate with  some  sodic  phosphate,  will  develop 
bacteria  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  confined  in 
a  vacuum.  Tjndall  also  affirms  that  a  mineral 
solution  containing  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  substance  of  bacteria  would  become  filled 
with  organisms  as  rapidly  as  an  organic  infusion 
whei)  infected  with  a  drop  of  putrid  liquid ; 
but  be  did  not  find  that  it  could  be  infected  by 
the  atmospheric  germs.  If  the  results  obtained 
by  Bastian  and  others  could  be  accepted  un- 
reeervedly,  then  the  doctrine  of  tiie  origin  of 
life  de  novo  by  molecular  combinations  must  be 
considered  established.  But  while  one  instance 
of  no  life  developing  itself  on  sterilizing  and 
isolating  an  organic  substance  from  the  atmos- 
phere, though  all  the  other  conditions  of  life  are 
famished — a  result  which  has  been  obtained 
many  thousand  times  by  Pasteur,  Tyndall^ 
and  many  others — is  a  positive  and  complete 
evidence  of  the  germ  theory,  anj  number  of 
instances  of  a  contrary  result  must  be  received 
with  doubt  and  scrutiny,  since  there  dways 
remains  the  possibility  that  the  insidious  germs 
have  not  been  all  slain  or  excluded. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  a  king- 
dom of  western  Europe.  The  Queen,  Victoria, 
was  bom  May  24, 1819.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son 
of  George  III. ;  succeeded  her  unde,  William 
IV.,  as  Queen  of  Great  Britain  in  1^7 ;  and 
married  in  1840  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Ooburg- 
Gotha. 

Children  <^  iK»  Qtisen  — 1.  Princess  Victo- 
ria, bom  November  21, 1840;  married  to  the 
Grown  Prince  of  Germany.  2.  Prince  Albert 
Edward,  heir  apparent,  born  November  9, 1841 ; 
married  in  1868  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Ohristian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Issue, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters ;  eldest  son,  Al- 
bert Victor,  bom  January  8, 1864.  8.  Princess 
Alice,  bora  April  25, 1843 ;  married  hi  1862  to 
Louis  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse ;  died  Decem- 
ber 14,  1878.  (8ee  Auob  Maud  Mabt.)  4. 
Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  Au- 
gust 6,  1844;  piarried  in  1874  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  of  Russia.  He  is  heir  apparent 
to  the  Duke  of  8axe-Ooburg-Gotha.  5.  Prin- 
cess Helena,  bora  May  25,  1846;  married  in 
1866  to  Prince  Christian  of  8chleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg.  6.  Princess 
Louise,  bora  March  18,  1848 ;  married  in  1871 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lorae.  7.  Prince  Arthur, 
bora  May  1,  1850.  8.  Prince  Leopold,  bora 
April  7, 1858.  9.  Princess  Beatrice,  bora  April 
14,  1867. 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  in  1878: 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Right  Hon.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Lord  High 
Ohaneellor.  Lord  Oairas.  Lord  President  of 
the  Oonndl,  Doke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon« 


Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  S.  H.  North- 
cote,  Bart.,  M.  P.  -  Secretaries  of  State :  1. 
Home  Department,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross; 
2.  Foreign  Affaini,  Marquis  of  Salisbury;  8. 
Colonies,  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach ;  4.  War, 
Colonel  Frederick  Stanley,  M.  P. ;  5.  India, 
Viscount  Cranbrook.  First  Lord  of  the  Admir . 
ralty.  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.  P.  Post- 
master-General, Right  Hon.  Lord  John  J.  R. 
Manners,  M.  P.  President  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  Lord  Sandon. 

Parliament  is  composed  of  two  Houses,  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  number  of  peers  in  1878  was  488.  Of 
these,  5  were  neers  of  the  royal  blood,  2  arch- 
bishops, 21  dukes,  18  marquesses,  110  earls,  24 
bishops,  24  viscounts.  240  barons,  16  Scotch 
and  28  Irish  earis.  Tne  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  Lord  Cairns,  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  chairman  of  committees  Lord 
Redesdale.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  Henry  Bouverie  William  Brand,  and 
the  chairman  of  committees  Henry  Cecil  Raikea. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

The  area  ana  population  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  1878  were  as  follows : 


OOUMTBaS. 
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..H-^ 

Unttad  Kingdom 

severs 

S1160.000 

IndiAand  Oerim.. ,.. 

IMLTtOklSO 

ColoDkt  and  potsatrioni... 

lUbsnjm 

Total  BritMi  EmplN.. 
Tribntery  states  In  Indfai. . . 

8,s«s,ao6 

608,734 

MB^Ta,640 
48,S8«,M0 

Total  empiro  snd  trib- 
ntaiy  states 

SfSSS^BST 

297,706.740 

The  movement  of  population  for  1871  to  1877 
was  as  follows : 
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1871 

187S 

1878 

1874 

1875 

187S 
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SOOTLA]n>. 


isn. 

1878. 
1818. 
1874. 
1875. 
1878. 

isn. 


isn. 

1879. 
1878. 
1874. 
1876. 
1878. 
1877. 


H-.^ 

Btrtki. 

DmIW. 

lM,tl9 

797,498 

514,879 

908,987 

89^907 

499365 

905,816 

899,778 

499390 

908,010 

854,956 

096,689 

900,960 

800,187 

546317 

901,885 

887,464 

510.808 

19434S 

887,005 

000348 

<8,9<8 

116,197 

74,644 

95,080 

118,878 

7^741 

98,780 

119,788 

76,807 

98,947 

198,T95 

80,676 

95»991 

198,696 

81,785 

9«JM8 

196,749 

74.199 

95,790 

196,894 

78346 

98060 

151,665 

88,790 

97.114 

149399 

97377 

96,870 

144377 

97367 

94^ 

141,988 

91.961 

94,800 

188389 

96348 

96,006 

140,488 

99,469 

95,078 

188,498 

98,009 

882369 
888,649 
»7,908 
898396 

8063TO 
8n.l06 
886,707 


41,488 
48.189 
49376 
48,110 
41308 
59,627 
68378 


61945 
61,716 
46,840 
49397 
40.189 
47369 
4^9S0 


The  following  table  ffives  a  complete  list  of 
the  colonies  and  possesuons : 
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L  Eumomt: 

HeJigolAnd 

OlbrmlUr 

llftlU 

Total  Europe 

IL  Asia: 

Ctimvb. 

BMtish  IndU 

Ceylon 

Btntito  Setttements. . . . 

Hong-Kong 

Lftbiun 

Nloobtt  Ubuida. 

Andiman  lalandi 

LeocadiTe  Islands 

Oorfai-linrU  Islands. . . . 

Aden. 

Peilm 

Mosha. 

fTatiw^yti 

KeeUng  Islands 

Total  Asia 

m.  Avbioa: 

Oape  Cohniy,  liMhislTe  of 

British  Oaftada. , 

Basnto  Land 

West  Griona  Land 

TVanskel  Territory , 

Natal 

Transvaal 

NatlTea  in  TransTsal.. .. 

Namaqiia  Land 

Damara  Land. 

OamMa 

filerra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Lagoe , 

8t  Helena 

Asoenslon 

Tristan  da  Cnnha 

Haorlthis. , 

Dependencies  of  Maori 

tins. 

New  Amsterdam 

BtPanl 

Todd  Africa 


S^itianBiDM. 


081 
143-78 


Fopolatkn. 


1^18 

26,148 

147,806 


144-87         174,809 


1,808 
908.»n 
94,709 
1,446 
89 
80 
798 
8,551 
744 
91 
7- 
4- 
0* 
•4 
8- 

948,014 


71 

Ml 

4 


18S,000 

191,168,400 

9,666,777 

808,097 

189,144 

4,898 

^000 

18,600 

6,800 

•  •  •  •  • 

99,707 


^ 


194361,998 


199,960 
8,400 

16,689 

1S<4M 

18,760 
114,840 

99,987 
994HI5 

69 

468 

16,636 

78 

47 

84 

46 
789 

986*8 
866 

8*8 

688,^~ 


730,964 
187J01 

4^877 
864^ 
886,960 

40,000 
87^000 

16,860 
121,160 

14,190 

88,986 
630,070 

60,821 

6,341 

87 

86 

846,966 

18,891 


1871 
1878 
1876 


1873 
1876 
1871 
1876 
1871 
1867 
1874 
0) 

18T^ 


400     1858 


8,987,687 


COUNTRIKS. 


V. 


IT.  AwnALABIAx 

Qaeensland. 

New  South  Wales 

NorfUk  Islsnd. 

Victoria 

Booth  Australia. 

Northern  Territory 

Western  Australia 

NatiTes in  Australia.. . . . 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Maoris  in  New  Zeaknd.. 

Chatham  Islands 

AudEland  Islands 

Lord  Howe^s  Isbnd 

Feeiee  Islands 

Nauyee  of  the  Feejee  Isl- 
ands.  

Fanning  Island 

Starbnck  Island 

Caroline  Island 


668389 
8o63ti0 

16-8 

88,461 

880,603 

628,581 

97^824 

«•••••  • 

26,216 
104372 


6-28 
196-7 
8*2 
8,088*8 


21 
8*2 


Total  AustralasU 8,048,671 


Amsbioa: 

I>osninion  of  Canada. ... . 

Newftinndland 

Bermudas 

British  Honduras 

y^hftT^ft  Islands... 

Turk's  Islands 

Caleos  Islands 

Jamaica 

Caymans  Islands 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Trinidad. 

British  Ouiana 

Indians  and  garrison  in 

Guiana 

Falkland  Islands 

Btatea  Island 


Total  America.. 


8379399 
40300 
40-8 
7368 
6390 
9-7 
218 
4398 
826 
650*6 
880 
1,764 
85,426 


6,600 


8326388 


Total  British  colonies 
and  possessions j8,141,996 


Fopolatloa. 


187,100 

799,189 

481 

840300 

82^6n 

748 

27,881 

66,000 

105.4S4 

414,in 

46,470 

178 

*"*40 
1369 

118,000 
160 


79 


8,651300 


8,666396 

161374 

18,418 

84,710 

88,169 

8,846 

1,878 

606,164 

8,400 

118,018 

890,106 

109,688 

818309 

81,600 

1,114 


6^197319 


806318300 


TiMb 


1878 
1876 
1871 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 

a  •  •  • 

1876 
1S78 
1874 
1878 

•  •   • 

1876 
1876 

1876 
1866 


1876 


1876 
1874 
1876 
1871 
1»71 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 


1871 

len 


1876 


The  following  table  nvee  the  area  and  pop-  the  Registrar-General  (who  does  not  indnde 
■lation  of  the  United  iQngdom  according  to  the  islands  in  the  British  waters,  nor  the  soldiers 
the  oensos  of  1871,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of    and  sailors  abroad),  for  1876, 1877,  and  1878: 


oountrhs. 


Bn^and  and  Wales 

tootlsnd 

b«knd 

Islands  in  the  British  waters 
Soldiers  and  sailors  abroad. .. , 

Total 


87319,281 

19,496,183 

20,819,908 

198,647 


77,828,908 


Top.  tn  18TI. 


88,718366 

8360318 

6,412,877 

144^688 

816,080 


81,846379 


Fbp.lBl87<. 


94344,010 

8,627,811 

6317,416 

146.000 

816,000 


88,460,887 


Bd|>.Ib  18TT. 


34347300 

8360,716 

6386396 

146,000 

816,000 


88306,410 


^Bpw  In  18TB. 


94364397 

8,068399 

6360366 

lAOOO 

916»000 


84,160,876 


In  the  following  table  is  given  the  popu- 
lation of  the  prinoii)al  cities  in  Jolj,  1877^ 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Registrar- 
General  : 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1877  was  as  follows : 


CirnCS.  InhaMtanto. 

L  London 8,688,484 

8.GhMgow. 606,988 

&  LlTerpool 627,068 

.    j Manchester..  859,818 

*•  ISalford 162,978 

6.  Birmingham...  877,486 

6.DubUn 814,666 

T.Leeds 898,189 

&  Sheffield 882,180 

.  9.  Edinburgh. ....  818,789 

10.  Bristol 802,960 

IL  Bradford.. 179,816 


CITIKS. 
18.  Newcastle  •  on  - 
Tyne 

18.  Hull. 

14.  Portsnaouth.... 
16.  Letoester. 

16.  Sunderland .... 

17.  Oldham 

1&  Brighton 

19.  Nottingham.... 

80.  Norwiciu 

21.  WolTcrhampton 
88.  Plymouth...... 


Inhabllaiita. 

142,281 

140,008 

127,144 

117,461 

110,888 

108,609 

102,264 

96.026 

84.028 

77380 

79311 


NATIONALI- 
TIK8. 


English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Foreign. 

Notspedfled. 


28,074 

8,416 

18,991 

16,860 

1,686 


64,027 


6,009 
794 
917 

1,612 
67 


19,486 

8,280 

7,403 

924 

9 


9,289      81,071 


i 


10,148 

1,198 

630 

1398 

1,786 


163S4 


t 


68,ni 

8,668 

28381 

81,889 

8,487 


119371 
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'  The  namber  of  emigrants  firom  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  7eai%  1853*1877  wtm  u 
follows : 


KATIOirALITn& 


KofflUh 

SooUdk. 

Irifth. 

ForH^ncni. . . . 
NotspMlfUd.. 

1668-18n. 
1816-18n. 


T9V^UA 


960,979 

171,989 

1,688,608 

687,609 

100,486 


8,400,621 
6,681409 


To 


187,187 
79,.'«0 

122,546 
80,668 
69,788 


621,696 
1,666,999 


NawZMlMd. 


490,848 

128,711 

914,861 

90,609 

80,801 


886,868 
1,190,099 


fotuhm 


101,968 
16,911 
18.128 
90,066 
61J20 


907,869 
966,818 


T«taL 


1,741,700 
888,417 

1,988,567 
720,817 
801,791 


6,061,821 
8,544,918 


The  receipts  and  ezpenditores  from  1872  to 
1878  were  as  follows : 


1872-*78. 
1878-*74. 
1874-n6. 
1876-«76. 
1870-*77. 

lon-ns. 


£70,008,770 
77,886,067 
74,991,878 
77,181,098 
7a,60^0S0 
79,708.998 


£70,714,448 
70,400,610 
74328,010 
70,021,778 
78,126,227 
89,406,496 


Sarplm  (8.)  «r 
(D.). 


\j  serve  abroad,  two  battalions  of  militia,  and 
the  yolonteers  of  the  district  In  1878  the  army 
was  composed  as  follows : 


TROOPS. 


S.  £6,894,899 
8.809,497 
8.608^88 
8.609,990 
8  489,809 
D.  8,040,187 


I.  maaVLAM  ABMT. 


The  revenne  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  March  81,  1877,  were  as  follows: 


1.  0«TaIr7 

9.  ArtOIarj 

a  Eoftaiaert. . . . 
4.  Inmntnr 

0.   ColODUlCOTJM 

0.  AdminlftnUT 
7. 


▼e  oorp* 


QNH  NMlplk 

£90.190,094 

98380,679 

11,900,989 

fi.728.929 

6318,800 

0.049,060 

1,017,778 

480,820 

949,888 
4,090,460 

£19309,000 
97,404,000 

9.  RzdM 

8.  Btoinpt 

10360,000 

4.  Land-tax  and  hooM-dnty 
6u  PrapMrtTMidliiooiiMtaz. 
0.  Pott-Ollloe 

7.  Talefrspb  MTTloa. 

8.  Oownkuida 

9.  lAfeerMtofsamsadTaoced 
for  local  works  and  tho 

alMtfoa 

10.  Mlaotlkmrnnt 

9,070,000 
6390.000 
0,160,000 
1,810,000 
410,000 

• 

4,004,416 

Total 

£81398,486 

£79,704398 

TotaL. 


I^  TRUnOBIAL  ABMT. 

1.  Teoauuuyandmintla 


840 
1,429 

826 
6,000 

129 

1314 
1300 


11390 


9l  VohinUan 7,700 


Total. 


m.  IWPIBtAL  ABMT  OF 
KATITBa  Of  DnMA. 

1.  Oardea  da  corpa. .... 

9.  Oaralnr 

S.  ArtUlerf 


4.  Bnffineara. 
6.  Inantry.. 


0.  StaflDi 


Total 

Grand  total. 


4979 


11,979 


9 

810 

90 

40 

1,100 

1398 


8300t 


90,076 


SoUfan. 

T««iL 

10,409 

88,988 

4,900 

194,889 

6,607 
78,000 

17348 

8^419 

^784 

129,949 

9,486 

7,981 

74300 

972,002 

901300 

117,118 
176^110 

121399 
182,810 

999,928 

804309 

170 

18300 

800 

8300 
101300 

179 

IS3IO 

890 

8,940 

109,800 

1328 

128.870t 

197,n0 

6n399 

708,974 

84,007 

1438S 

429 

1368 

19 

9,046 


81,087 


16,800 
1390 

17,090 


70 

20,100 

000 

900 

9,200 
1,000 

94,190 

78,497 


1.  PabUedebt £98,419,761 

9.  OooaoHdatad  ftmd 1,041366 

a  aTUaerrioa 18388,668 

4.  AfmyandnaTj. 80,600,760 

6.  Obargaa  on  tbo  reTonno 7,776,861 

Total  ordlnaiy  rooelpta £89,408,490 

The  public  debt  of  Oreat  Britain  was  as  fol- 
lows at  each  of  the  periods  mentioned : 


In  1878  the  army  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Qfmt 

Brltd>. 

• 

bdk. 

l^taL 

I.  Bagolar  army 

IL  Tenltorial  annj. . . 
III.  NatlTe  Indian  army 

178.041 
804309 

8I3II 

09,060 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

127,170 

978,009 
804,909 
197,170 

Total 

489.848 

813111  189.690 

708374 

' 

MAROH 

n. 

r^^ 

TwtwImMi 

MMtHiM. 

KtlAodad 
4«M. 

T««iL 

1874... 
1875... 
1870... 
18n  .. 
1878  .. 

£728314,006 
714.797,715 
718,057317 
712,0213.Vl 
710,848,006 

£61,288,040 
66311,071 
61311,227 
40,806,558 
40386,690 

£4,479,000 

6,289,800 

10,701,800 

18,948,900 

90,006,000 

£779,288,246 
77.\848,680 
n0,270,554 
77^ft78,718 
777,981397 

Tlie  British  army  is  filled  up  exclusively  by 
recruiting.  The  term  of  service  is  twelve  years, 
after  which  a  soldier  can  serve  for  nine  years 
more.  At  the  end  of  three  years  lie  can  also 
enter  the  reserve,  one  year  in  the  regular  army 
being  oounted  as  three  in  the  reserve.  By  the 
reorganization  of  1872,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
divided  into  68  military  districts.  In  each  dis- 
trict there  is  one  brigade  depot  of  182  men,  two 
battalions  of  the  regular  army,  which  alternate- 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  following 
organizations :  In  Ireland  there  is  a  police  force 
under  military  discipline,  consisting  of  18,000 
men  and  4,000  horses;  the  Channel  Islands  have 
a  militia  of  800  officers  and  7,000  men,  subsi- 
dized by  the  British  Government ;  India  hss  a 
police  force,  under  military  discipline,  of  190,- 
000  men,  the  officers  of  which  are  Europeans ; 
the  colonies  all  have  a  militia  and  a  volunteer 
corns  of  their  own. 

The  military  edacational  institutions  com- 
prise the  Council  of  Military  Edacation,  the 
Koyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  the 
Royal  Military  and  8ta^  College  at  Sandhurst, 

*  Hor8«a,  elophanta,  and  ttoon.  t  Engtiali  oOeara. 

i  Natlre  oflBoora  and  aoldlera. 
I  There  were  6,000  natire  Indian  aoldtors  atatl 
C/prna,  but  they  were  aoon  to  be  aent  back  to  India. 
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the  Royal  Military  Aaylnm  and  Normal  School 
at  Chelsea,  the  Royal  Uibemian  Military  School 
at  Dublin,  the  Department  for  InBtniction  of 
Artillery  Officers,  the  Military  Medical  School, 
and  a  varying  nomber  of  gairison  schools  ana 
libraries.  The  army  estimates  for  1878-1879 
provide  for  military  edaoation,  £162,480.  The 
two  principal  educational  establishments  for 
officers  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff 
College  at  Sandhurst  In  the  army  estimates 
of  1878-1879  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy 
was  set  down  at  £39,281,  and  of  the  Sandhurst 


OoUeges  at  £44.827.  At  Sandhurst  40  ^'Qaeen's 
Cadets  '*  are  eaucated  for  the  Indian  anny,  for 
which  £8,000  per  annum  is  paid  out  of  Uie 
revenues  of  India. 

The  navy  consists  of  64  ironclads,  about  860 
steamers,  and  125  sailing  vessels.  Of  this  num- 
ber 261  were  in  commission  on  September  1, 
1878,  115  being  at  home,  and  146  abroad.  The 
navy  is  manned  by  46,590  seamen,  14,000  ma- 
rines, and  21,420  men  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy  reserve. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the 
years  1876  and  1877  was  as  follows : 


OOUNTRDCS. 


L  FOSSTOH  COVVTBOi. 
BomU 

Bwedan  and  Norway. 

Denmark  and  Iceland. 

Oermanj 

Netherlands. 

Belginm 

Franoe. 

Spain 

I^rtogal,  with  the  Asorea. 

Italy 

Anatro-Hongary 

Qreece,  with  the  Ionian  Islanda. 

Bnropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey 

Bonmania. 

Bgypt 

Europe  and  Mediterranean  eoontrlea. 

United  States  of  North  Ameiiea 

Mexloo 

Central  America 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bico. 

Other  West  Indian  Islands. 

Yenemela. 

Colombia 

Ecuador ^ 

Braill 

Argentine  BepnbHe  and  Vrogjuj 

Perul  *.*.*.'. *.*.*.*....*.*.'.'.!!...','.*.'.'.'.*. 

America 

CQilna,  withont  VLong-Kaog, 

Japan 

Dntch  East  Indies 

Philippine  Islands.. 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Canary  Isknds 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Other  countries. 

Asia  and  Africa. 

Total  ft»relgncoantr1et 

IL  Bbttish  PoMMnoHi. 

Cbannellslands 

Gibraltar. 

Malta 

Col<»ies  in  North  America 

West  Indies,  Honduras,  and  Qolnea 

Australia  and  New  Zeatend 

Bast  Indies 

Blngapore 

Ceylon 

H<Mig-K<wg 

Mauritius 

Colonies  in  Sooth  Africa 

BriUsh  West  Afrlcs,  and  Islands. 

Other  possessions. » 

Total  British  possessions. 

Total  imports  and  exports. 


ista. 

isrr. 

lata. 

isrr. 

£ir,5T4,000 

£88,142,000 

£6,188,000 

£4,179,000 

10,654,000 

10,455,000 

i^SJ 

4,181,000 

4,318,000 

8,950,000 

8.199,000 

1.888,009 

Sl,11^000 

86,870,000 

80,062,000 

19,648,000 

1«,«>2,000 

19,861,000 

11,777,000 

J*!]**^ 

18,848,000 

18,889,000 

5,875,000 

5,804,000 

4^805,000 

4^888,000 

16,08^000 

14.888,000 

8,768,000 

10,842.000 

8,998,000 

8,687,000 

8,805,000 

4,089,000 

8,408,000 

8,486.000 

4,158,000 

4401,000 

6,689,000 

6^9,000 

$56,000 

1,541,000 

766,000 

1,048,000 

1,T»9,000 

8,454.000 

667,000 

867,000 

T.4^000 

6,858,000 

6,988,000 

6.685.000 

1,888,000 

847,000 

708,000 

197,000 

11,488,000 

11,108,000 

8,680,000 

8,878,000 

£168,856,000 

£182,618,000 

£90,489,000 

£81,866,000 

£15,890,000 

£77,886,000 

£16,884,000 

£16^8n.000 

668,000 

799,000 

608,000 

696,000 

985,000 

1,880,000 

n6.ooo 

960.000 

8,948,000 

1,505,000 

8,016,000 

8,844,000 

456,000 

868,000 

682,000 

688,000 

(»,000 

64,000 

679,000 

080,000 

682,000 

478,000 

788,000 

918,000 

845,000 

186,000 

S8^000 

858,000 

5,178,000 

6.84^000 

6,980,000 

6.900.000 

8,505.000 

8,484,000 

8,550,000 

MJS'JS 

8,585,000 

8,880,000 

1,946,000 

1,601,000 

^681,000 

4,697,000 

991,000 

1^66.000 

£98,778,000 

£99,850,000 

£84,850,000 

£14,989,000 

£18,481,000 

£4,611,000 

£4,406.000 

657.000 

784.000 

8.068,000 

8,808,000 

1,44J,000 

1,956,000 

1,676,000 

8,061,000 

1,448,000 

1,756,000 

T29,000 

^^SS 

496.000 

568,000 

810,000 

871.000 

687,000 

818,000 

896.000 

898.000 

877,000 

897,000 

148,000 

178,000 

1,696,000 

l,68^000 

999,000 

^IBJS 

1,618,000 

1,884,000 

766/N)0 

679,000 

£28,189,000 

£28,998,000 

£11,566,000 

£18,854,000 

£290,882,000 

£804,866,000 

£186,780,000 

£188.970,000 

£676,000 

£724,000 

£566,000 

*S!5J 

60,000 

7»»,000 

1,181,000 

869,009 

814,000 

886,000 

894,000 

819,000 

11.084,000 

18,086,000 

7,856,000 

■^••'^ffi 

7,128,000 

7,189,000 

8,045,000 

••SE'SS 

81,968,000 

81,782,000 

17,688,000 

^•'SJIS 

80,02^000 

81,885,000 

28,406,000 

*^a55!! 

8,648,000 

8,788,000 

1,969,000 

*^M5! 

8,184,000 

4,499,000 

1,074,000 

^^IS 

1,857,000 

1,895.000 

8,060.000 

•^JS 

987,000 

1,891,000 

848,000 

^JSSi 

4,198,000 

4,875,000 

4,869,000 

i"J!S 

6^1,000 

768,000 

719,000 

810M 

817,000 

808,000 

S1^000 

Uflfi9$ 

£34,888,000 

£89,554,000 

£64,869,000 

£69,998.000 

£87^155,000 

£394,480,000 

£800,680,000 

£19e,88a,000 
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The  yalae  of  the  principal  arUcles  of  import  and  export  was  as  follows  in  1877 : 


OLians  or  oooos. 


Qntn 

Unit  and  other  Hqaon 

Colonial  prodaoe 

Tobacco  and  dgars 

Boada  and  frato 

Animals  and  animal  prorlalona. 


L  Artklaaorfttod. 


FoaL 

MtaMrala  andorea 

Baw  niatala 

Halra.  htdoa,  and  laathar. 

Bplnnlnf  matarial 

wood  and  timber. 


i.  Baw  material. . 


ImpmU. 

Bsp«ih 

£60,876,000 

0,976,000 

6O,944i,00O 

8,463,000 

16,003,000 

86,881,000 

£474,000 
8,87^000 
8,169,000 

8,747^000 
1,880,000 

£185,648,000 

£9,40^000 

£iiwV,666 

10,675,000 
10,813,000 
75.967,000 
81,587,000 

£7,844,000 
580,000 

19,5fi&,000 

l,16^000 

706,000 

£180,502.000 

£29,890,000 

OLASBBOr  GOODS. 


Pottery  and  g  lasaware. 

Metal  mannftrtorea 

Machlnea  and  TeMela 

Leather,  etc ^.. 

Yarn 

Corda^  and  twine,  woren  goods 

and  clothing 

Paper. 

Wood  earrings. 

Mannsfripta,  artklea  fbr  printing. 


S.  Mannfcctnred  gooda 
4.  MlaeeDaneona  goods 


Total  merohaodlae. 
PredoQB  metals... 


Total. 


£1,908,000 
1,058,000 
1,017,000 
1,519,000 
1,781,000 

90,568,000 
599,000 


£99,995,000 


£58,990,000 


£894,490,000 
87,158,000 


£9,891,000 

10,789,000 

7,916,000 

8,100.000 

17,868,000 

9t99Q,000 

1,550,000 

880,000 

898,000 


£187,058,000 


£99,030,000 


£481,078,000 


£198,898,000 
88,798,000 


£888.691,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  as  follows  (in  tons) : 


YKABS. 


L  Total  number  eaterad  and  elearad; 

1860 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

18n 

9.  Laden  ahlpa  entered  and  elearad: 

I860 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

isn 

8.  Steamera  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 


6,889,000 
14.884,000 
1^191,000 
16,513,000 
17,881,000 

fi.761,000 
19,76t000 
19309,000 
18,678,000 
14,894,000 

9,145.000 
9,595,000 

108S9,000 
11,905,000 
11,860,000 


6,984,000 
7,585,000 
7,509,000 
8,55^000 
8^840,000 

4.994.000 
6,880,000 
6,188,000 
7,85^000 
7,987,000 

404,000 
1,871,000 
1,996,000 
9,155,000 
9,9n,000 


19,178,000 
98,869.000 
88,696,000 
8^067,000 
85^681,000 

10,005.000 
10,061,000 
19,040,000 
91,097,000 
99481,000 

9,049,000 
11,496,000 
19,894^000 
18,860,000 
14^87,000 


7,036,000 
1^356,000 
1^764,000 
16,980,000 
17,480^000 

6,809,000 
14,011,000 
14,455.000 
1^901000 
1\868,000 

8,049,000 

9,868,000 

10,604.000 

11,459,000 

11,991,000 


ri.|tAKRD. 


6.491,000 
7,604,000 
7,680,000 
8,788,000 
8,495,000 

4,496,000 
5,749,000 
5,909,000 
6,809,000 
5,887.000 

877,000 
9,001,000 
9,184,000 
9,849,000 
9,896,000 


T«teL 


98,060,000 
98,064,000 
95.718,000 
95,910.000 

10,788,000 
19,76S,000 
90,414,000 
91,511,000 
91,19^000 

9,419,000 
11,654,000 
18,788,000 
18.806,000 
14,817,000 


The  commercial  navy  was  as  follows  in  1876  and  1877: 


OLASnSOT  SHm. 


Vomber  of  ships  registered : 

United  Kingdom..]  JUJ;;;;-;--"-- • 

Vnmber  of  Tsssels  osed  In  1S77  (ezdoslTe  of  rivw  steianmV 

Coasting ,. 

Ooaatlngand  kuig-TOTage 

Loog^T^jage. 


TV>ta],18n. 

Bridah  eolonlea,  ISH. 


SAILnVO  TUaSLB. 


81444 

81,169 

10,648 
1,167 
5,898 


17,101 


88,566 


Tom. 


4,858,000 
4,861,000 

698,000 

179,000 

8,861,000 


4,188,000 


5,841,000 


4.1t85 
4,564 

1,898 

855 

1,640 


8,318 


5^688 


8,00^000 
8,189,000 

841,000 

109,000 

1,637,000 


l,9n,000 


8,898,000 


TOTAk 


95.479 
85.788 

11,965 
1,498 
6,989 

80,819 


88,848 


6,968,000 
6,400,000 

989,000 

968,000 

4,888,000 


6,11^000 


8488»000 


The  following  table  gives  the  postal  statistics  for  the 

year  ending  March  81, 1878 : 

▲inCLB. 

WalM. 

eoitiMi4. 

u^ 

IMiL 

Letfesrs 

884,000.000 
86^000,000 
£16,100,000 

100,000,000 
'86,(DN0i(^6oO 
£1,600,000 

III- 

IMSMtfiOO 

Pbotalearda 

109,000,000 

Newapapers  and  printed  matter. 

818,000,000 

Money  ordera : 

L  To  United  Kingdom 

£18,900,000 

9.  To  Ibrelgn  eoontriea  uid  colootea 

100,000 

S.  From  foreign  coantriea  and  eolonlea 

800,000 

Amoont  of  moner  ordera : 

L  To  United  Kingdom 

98,919,000 

9,089,000 

s,on,ow 

98,478u000 

9.  To  Ibrrign  Montrtea  and  eolonlea 

^89<000 

8w  From  iorrign  conntrlei  and  eolonlea 

670/Mt 
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The  railroad  rtatirtio*  for  1877  wa 
Iowa: 

n  ■•  fol- 

»™™ 

•pnd.. 

*»^      1^!^ 

It* 

BDgtaDd 

BMtlud 

£M,M1,<KN> 

Tojuien. 

Um 

'gaq  fastis 

'SiSJI! 

The  foUowhig  table,  oompiled  from  oSoial 
returns  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
mary flohooia  in  Great  Britain,  givea  a  view  of 
the  progreaa  of  edncation  daring  the  nine 
yean  from  1869  to  1877 : 


WOT 

s,aM^is 

iJS 

II.W 
1t,tlS 

sa 

19,118 

The  annaal  Parliamentarj  ^ant  to  primary 
aoboola  in  Oreat  Britain,  which  amonnted  to 
£30,000  in  1840,  roae  to  £160,748  in  1SS3,  and 
in  1863  was  radncad  to  £121,386.  In  1864  it 
was  £e6S,0S6;  IBSC,  £63S,306  ;  1866,  £649,- 
O06;  1867,  £682,201;  1868,  £680,429;  1869, 
£840,711;  1870,  £914,721  ;  1871,  £1,088,624; 
1873,  £1,268,350;  1878,  £1,818.078;  1874, 
£1,424,878;  1875,  £1.666,271 ;  1876,  £1,881,- 
728;  1877,  £2,127,780;  1878,  £2,149,000.  In 
the  financial  jenr  ending  Haroh,  81,  1878, 
the  actnal  expcnditare  in  Sngland  and  Wales 
from  the  Parliamentnrr  grant  for  elementary 
edncation  amounted  to  £1,648,226;  bceides 
which  the  sam  of  £1,1S8.270  was  raiaed  from 
"school  pence,"  £796.245  from  volnntar; oon- 
tribntiona,  and  £447,700  from  rates  made  by 
achool  boardfl.    Thus,  the   total  eipenditare 


for  elementary  edaeation  in  tlib  year  amoonted 
to  £8,916,441.  It  wee  officially  stated  in  Par- 
liament at  the  paaaing  of  the  edncational  grant 
for  1878-'79,  that  the  cost  of  elementary  edn- 
cation in  the  preceding  year  amonnted  to  £L 
I8f.  lid.  per  head  in  votentary  schools,  and  to 
£3  li.  4a.  per  head  in  bon^  ecbools.  The 
namber  of  schools  inspected  in  1876  waa  16,- 
187,  of  which  10,473  were  connected  with  the 
Ohnroh  of  England,  1,976  Wesleyan,  British, 
and  other  aoboola  severed  from  the  Choroh  of 
England,  <69  Roman  Catholic,  tod  9,088  under 
the  School  Board. 

The  finances,  commerce,  and  movement  of 
shipping  of  the  British  colonies,  in  I87S,  are 
given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  ao- 
Dording  to  the  "Statifltioal  Abstract  for  the 
Colonial  and  other  PoBeeenona  of  the  UnitAd 
Kingdom,  in  1860-1876"  (London,  1878). 

The  attention  of  the  British  nation  dnring 
18TS  was  predominantly  directed  to  the  policy 
and  ooDrae  of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
the  Rnsso-Tnrkish  and  Afghan  wars;  partio- 
nlarly  to  the  steps  which  the  ministry  took  to 
compel  a  modinoatioD  of  the  treaty  of  Saa 
Stefano,  the  agreement  which  the  Government 
entered  into  with  Rnssia  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the  tranat'er  of 
IifdiaQ  troops  to  Malta  by  Imperial  order,  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  Tnrkey  nnder 
which  the  Government  acquired  the  island  of 
GyproB  and  nndertook  a  proteotorato  over 
Asiatic  Tnrkey,  aod  the  sndden  declaration  of 
war  against  Afghanistan;  in  all  of  which  im- 
portant proceedinga  the  conntry  waa  com- 
mitted  to  weighty  responnbilities  and  to  ei- 
penditares  which  might  become  enormoa< 
prior  to  any  conatdtadon  with  Parliament.  A 
largeproporttonof  the  people,  ioolndine  nearly 
all  of  the  liberal  party  and  a  part  of  toe  Con- 
servatives, regarded  the  coorse  of  the  Qovera- 
ment  as  invotviog  violationB  of  the  Oonatitntion 
and  threatening  an  indefluite  expansion  of  the 
Ezeontive  Amotions  at  the  expense  of  the  Par- 
liamentary prerogative.  All  of  the  more  im- 
Krtant  debates  in  Parliament,  and  diaooHions 
fore  the  pnblic  and  in  the  press,  involTed 
the  connderation  of  qaeationa  conneoted  with 
these  eventa  and  the  issues  bound  up  with 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Rnssian  armies 
toward  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  war  againat  Turkey  wv 
viewed  with  concern  by  the  Government.  The 
Ministry  entertained  an  apprehension  thtf  the 
advance  might  not  be  staid  till  Russia  sbonid 
gain  fall  possesion  of  the  Eastern  capital  and 
its  approachea,  and  then  be  in  a  position  Ut 
exhibit  accomplished  &cts  as  a  final  and  potent 
answer  to  all  objectioos  to  their  occnpatiun. 
That  the  Government  might  be  able  to  take 
each  measnres  as  should  be  found  neoessary  in 
the  anticipated  emergency,  an  extra  seauon  of 
Parliament  was  called  to  meet  on  the  ITth  of 
Jannary,  three  weeka  before  the  Qsoal  time  of 
Its  meeting. 
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OOLONIES. 

Qlbralttr 

Malta. 

Dominioo  of  CmimU 

Newfoundiaod 

Bermuda 

British  UondiinM... 

ffahiTiiM   ,. 

Turk's  laliuids.!... 

Jamsioa 

Yinrtai  Islands 

Bt  Christopher.... 

jrevls. 

Antigna 

lioatserrat 

Dominica 

Santa  Lada. , 

St.  Vincent. 

Barfaadoes 

Grenada , 

Tobago 

Triiddad. 

West  Indies  (total). 

Brttlsh  Oulana 

Falkland  Islands.... 

BriUsh  India 

Stmlta  Settlementa. . 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong 

Labnan 

▲ostralasla 

GapeColonj 

Sierra  Leone  (iWb). . 

Gold  Coast. 

Gambia. 

St.  Helena 

Lagos 

liauitius 


laOOBM. 


£42,000 

17ft,000 
iloe,ODO 

205,000 
87,000 
4(S00O 
48,000 
10,000 

578,000 

%fm 

82,000 

11,000 

88,000 

«,000 

19,000 

88,000 

80,000 

117,000 

8«,000 

18,000 

818,000 

1,854,000 

889,000 

8,000 

51^10,000 

868,000 

1^878.000 

184,000 

9,000 

18.018,000 

8,848,000 

888,000 

88,000 

85,000 

80,000 

18,000 

48,000 

782,000 


DtM. 


£48,000 

168,000 

8,608,000 

808,000 

88,000 

87,000 

42,000 

8,000 

687,000 

8,000 

88,000 

11,000 

84,000 

6,000 

19,000 

89,000 

8?,000 

134,0«0 

87,000 

.     12,000 

818,000 

1,828,000 

844,000 

9,000 

68,918,000 

888,000 

i^n,ooo 

188,000 

8,000 

18,730,000 

8,878,000 

882,000 

87,000 

94,00(^ 

81,000 

18,000 

46.000 

780,000 


£288,000 

86,948,000 

876,000 

18,000 

^000 

81,000 

'"818^606 

"'*<^666 

8,000 
60,000 

'""im 
44,000 

""vim 
8,000 

*'*m666 

1,046.000 
866,000 

liioM^obo 
"784.606 


69,881,000 

4,088,000 

888,000 

80,000 


1,000,000 


Importi. 


£11,892,000 

19,419,000 

1^1,000 

84^000 

188,000 

164^000 

81,000 

1,700,000 

8,000 

189,000 

88,000 

140,000 

84,000 

81,000 

107,000 

166.000 

1,028.000 

776,000 

55,000 

1.888,000 

6,408.000 

1,988,000 

27,000 

44,1S8,000 

114)28,000 

6,668,000 

"1*87,666 

46,605,000 

6,880,000 

1,088.000 

888,000 

448,000 

89,000 

88,000 

4n,000 

8,884,000 


£11,018,000 

18,668,000 

1,867,000 

7^000 

806,000 

107.000 

82,000 

1,611,000 

6,000 

166,000 

66,000 

148,000 

88,000 

77,000 

144.000 

188,000 

964,000 

179,000 

80,000 

1,887,000 

6.806,000 

8,081,000 

87.000 

60,892,000 

11,028,000 

4,610,000 

*   118,666 

48,094,000 

8,687,000 

867,000 

850,000 

46^000 

68,000 

48,000 

819,000 

8,874,000 


4,168,000 

6,206,000 

^911,000 

688,000 

151,000 

70,000 

188,000 

141,000 

888,000 

8,000 

02,000 

19,000 

45,000 

16,000 

86,0C0 

88,000 

45.000 

861,000 

167,000 

14,000 

617,000 

8,896,000 

488,000 

45,000 

^429,000 

4,006,000 

8,825,000 

4,860,000 

14,000 

6^688.000 

T79.000 

189,000^ 

884,000 

176,000 

110,000 

92,000 

888.000 

618,000 


^  The  Queen's  address  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament contained  the  following  reference  to 
the  Eastern  war :  **  Hitherto,  so  far  as  the  war 
has  proceeded,  neither  of  the  helligerents  has 
infringed  the  conditions  on  which  mj  neatral- 
itj  is  founded,  and  I  willingly  helieve  both 
parties  are  deeirons  to  respect  them  so  for  as  it 
may  be  in  their  power.  80  long  as  these  con- 
ditions are  not  infringed,  my  attitnde  will  con- 
tinne  the  same;  but  I  can  not  conceal  from 
myself  that,  shoold  hostilities  be  nnfortnnately 
prolonged,  some  nnezpected  ocoarrence  may 
render  it  incumbent  on  me  to  adopt  measures 
of  precantion.  Snch  measures  could  not  be 
offectnally  taken  without  adequate  precaution, 
and  I  trust  to  the  liberality  of  my  Parliament 
to  supply  the  means  which  may  be  required 
for  that  purpose."  In  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  the  opposition  criticised 
the  course  of  the  Government  in  convening  the 
session  so  early,  not  recognizing  the  existence 
of  an  emergency  demanding  it,  and  contrasted 
Ihe  former  peaceful  professions  of  the  Oabinet 
with  its  present  attitude  of  anxious  expectancy. 
The  Ministry  replied  that  the  aspect  of  events 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Russians  had  greatly 
changed,  so  much  and  so  suddenly  as  fully  to 
justify  the  apparent  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  and  vindicate  its  present 
course. 

On  the  21st  of  January  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  de- 
clined to  answer  a  question  respecting  the 


communications  which  had  passed  between 
the  Government  and  the  neutral  Powers  with 
respect  to  the  possible  peace  with  Russia,  on 
the  jpound  that  the  communications  being  of  a 
oonndential  character,  it  was  improper  to  make 
them  known ;  but  said  that  the  Queen,  iiaving 
received  a  direct  personal  appeal  from  the 
Sultan,  had,  with  tlie  advice  01  the  Ministers, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Czar,  communicating 
the  fact,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  his 
Majesty  might  accelerate  the  negotiations  for 
an  armistice  which  would  lead  to  an  honorable 
peace.  On  the  22d  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gave  notice  in  the  Commons  that  he 
womd  on  the  following  Monday  (the  28th) 
move  a  supplemental  vote  for  the  naval  and 
military  service.  The  Government  had  a  few 
days  before  intimated  that  no  proposal  of  the 
kind  would  be  made  until  the  Russian  terms  of 
peace  had  been  received ;  but  it  was  not  ex- 
pected then  that  so  long  a  time  as  a  week 
would  elapse  before  they  were  made  known* 
Now,  not  only  were  the  terms  delayed,  but  a 
considerable  and  rapid  advance  had  been  made 
by  the  Russians,  and  under  the  circumstances 
the  Government  felt  that  they  ought  not 
longer  to  delay  asking  Parliament  to  enable 
them  to  make  provifdon  for  any  contingency 
which  might  arise.  On  Monday  the  Chancel- 
lor, accormng  to  his  notice,  moved  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  £6,000,000  toward  increas- 
ing the  armaments  of  the  country.  Referring 
to  the  apparent  situation  as  between  Russia 
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and  Tarkej,  be  said  tliat,  although  it  was  re*  4th  of  February  Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt  on  the 

ported  that  terms  of  peace  had  been  agreed  yarioos  points  to  be  disoossed  in  the  Confer- 

upon,  all  that  they  knew  was  that,  while  the  ence  on  which  the  Opposition  would  gladly 

armistice  was  unsigned,  the  forces  of  Russia  support   the  GoTernment.     It  would   resist 

were  advancing  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  claims  by  Russia  interfering  with  the  perfect 

The  Government  had  no  desire  to  give  advice  freedom  of  the  Danube  by  demanding  a  cession 

to  the  Porte,  nor  had  the  Sultan  consulted  of  Roumanian  territory;  would  support  the 

them  as  to  the  terms  of  peace.     He  explained  claims  of  the  subject  race?  to  freeclom  and 

the  terms  so  far  as  he  knew  them  from  report,  good  government ;  would  consider  it  no  bard- 

and  pointed  out  how  destructive  they  were  for  ship  to  impose  a  considerable  tribute  on  Bul- 

Turkey.  and  how  gravely  they  would  alter  the  gana.    Great  Britain  ought  to  act,  too,  as  the 

map  01  Europe,  declaring  that  *^  the  state  of  champion  of  the  Hellenic  provinces,  and,  with 

things  now  to  be  faced  was  that  the  keystone  regard  to  the  Straits^  the  Government  should 

of  southeast  Europe  was  being  torn  from  its  be  content  to  act  in  concert  with  Europe.    He 

Elaoe.*'  The  policy  of  the  English  Government  suggested  that  the  vote  should  be  postponed 

ad  been  consistent  with  the  dispatch  of  Earl  for  a  time,  with  liberty  to  renew  the  motion 

Derby  of  the  6t]i  of  May,  1877,  but  the  mill-  if  the  Government  thought  fit,  and  that  an 

tary  situation  had  been  greatly  altered  within  address  should  be  presented  to  her  Majesty 

a  week.    Correspondence  had  been  held  with  from  both  Houses  expressing  their  readiness 

the  Russian  Government,  in  which  the  latter  to  support  her  Government  iu  bringing  about 

had  disclaimed  any  intention  of   occupying  a  permanent  peace  at  the  Conference,  recog- 

Constantinople  or  the  Dardanelles ;  neverthe*  nizing  the  promise  which  the  Government  had 

less  the  Russian  advance  had  continued,  so  that  given  to  obtiun  good  terms  for  Turkey,  but 

the  Government,  having  obtained  the  necessary  expressing  a  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 

firman  from  the  Sultan,  had  ordered  the  fleet  country  would  be  used  to  obtain  liberty  and 

to  GaUipoli,  but  its  orders  had  been  modified  good  government  for  the  Christian  subjects  of 

on  receiving  a  more  correct  explanation  of  the  the  Porte.    On  the  7th  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Russian  intentions.     Passing  to  the  motion  Exchequer  explained  the  situation  at  Constan- 

before  the  House,  the  question  was  whether  tinople  as  it  appeared  then ;  upon  which  Mr. 

the  Government  should  go  into  the  conference  Forster  said  that,  **  under  the  grave  and  altered 

armed  with  the  strength  of  a  united  nation,  or  circumstances  of  the  case,*'  he  should  with- 

weakened  and  discredited  by  the  exertions  of  draw  his  amendment  offered  January  Slst 

those  who  were  preaching  the  decadence  of  On  the  8th  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  *Meader 

the  empire.    He  believed  that  England  was  of  the  Opposition,''  stated  his  objections  to  the 

as  strong  as  she  ever  was,  if  not  stronger,  vote,  urging  especially  tliat  the  Government 

and  that  if  her  cause  were  just  her  enemies  had  not  m£Mde  out  any  case  to  show  the  neces- 

would  find  that  her  arm  was  not  shortened  and  .  sity  of  it,  and  that  they  had  not  disdoeed  tiie 

that  her  heart  had  not  grown  cold.    It  was  nature  of  their  policy.    The  Chancellor  of  the 

essential  that  the  voice  of  the  Government  Exchequer  thanked  him  for  the  moderation  of 

should  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  Powers  his  tone,  but  denied  his  charge  of  withholding 

as  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  country.    If  neoessai^  information.    Mr.  Gladstone  adroit- 

the  estimates  were  voted,  it  did  not  follow  that  ted  that  the  position  of  affairs  at  Constant!- 

the  money  would  be  all  spent,  but  it  was  ne-  nople  gave  a  titie  to  complain  of  Russia,  but 

cessary  that  Parliament  should  show  its  con-  declined  to  support  the  vote,  because  the  Got 

fidenoe  in  the  Government,  so  that  they  might  emment  had  failed  to  connect  it  with  the  ob* 

enter  npon  a  Congress  speakins  in  the  name  lect  they  had  in  view ;  it  was  opposed  to  the 

and  backed  by  the  force  of  England.    ^*  It  will  long-established  rules  of  the  House,  and  might 

not  be,"  he  said,  **  a  vote  of  credit,  but  a  vote  prove  in  worse  hands  a  precedent  dangerous 

of  confidence ;   and,  if  it  were  refused,  the  to  the  Constitution.    Mr.  Forster  declined  to 

Ministry  would  accept   the  position,  but  it  take  part  in  the  division  on  the  ground  that  he 

would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  was  desirous  not  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the 

administer  the  affairs  of   the  nation."     On  Government  '*  after  the  satisfactory  statement 

Thursday,  January  81st,  Mr.  Forster,  on  a  mo-  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer."    Mr.  W. 

tion  to  go  into  committee  on  a  vote  of  credit,  H.  Smith  repeated  the  assurances  already  given 

moved  an  amendment,  afllrming  that,  as  the  by  his  colleagues  of  the  desire  of  the  Govem- 

conditions  which  the  Government  had  laid  ment  to  promote  the  freedom  of  the  subject 

down  had  not  been  infringed  by  either  bellig-  races  of  Turkey,  and  their  belief  that  the  vote 

erent,  and  as  no  information  had  been  received  of  credit  would  tend  to  the  maintenance  of 

to  justify  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  neu-  peace.    A  division  was  taken,  and  resulted : 

trality,  the  House  saw  no  reason  for  adding  to  for  the  vote  of  credit,  828;  against  it,  124; 

the  burdens  of  the  people  by  voting  unneoes-  majority  for  the  vote,  204. 
sary  supplies,  and  supported  it  with  a  speech       Statements  on  behalf  of  the  Government 

attacking  the  course  of  the  Government.    The  respecting  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by 

debate  was  continued  for  two  weeks,  the  Lib-  the  British  fieet  were  made  in  both  Houses 

eral  leaders  opposing  the  propositions  of  the  on  the  4th  of  February.    The  protest  of  Earl 

Government  with  temperate  vigor.    On  the  Derby  against  a  Russian  occupation  of  Coo- 
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9tantinop]e  was  paUished  on  the  15th!     On  tnted  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty  a  case  of 

the  2l8t  Earl  Derby  stated  that  the  Confer-  great  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  tlie 

ence  had  been  agreed  npon,  and  that  England  acts  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf,  her  Majesty 

wonld  not  deviate  from  the  nsnal  coarse  of  deems  it  proper  to  provide  additional  means 

sending  an  ambassador.    On  the  26th  Lords  for  her  military  service.     And  therefore,  in 

Stratheden  and  Oampbell  introduced  a  motion  parsnance   of    those  acts,   her  Majesty   has 

in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  to  the  effect  that  the  thought  it  right  to  communicate  to  the  Houses 

conditions  proposed  by  Russia  to  the  Porte  that  her  Majesty  is  about  to  cause  her  reserve 

were  such  as  to  justify  her  Migesty's  Govern-  force  and  her  militia  reserve  force,  or  such  part 

ment  in  taking  every  precaution  to  discourage  thereof  as  her  Mi^esty  shall  think  necessary, 

the  encroachments  by  which  the  treaties  of  to  be  forthwith  called  out  for  permanent  ser- 

1866  and  1871  were  threatened.    The  motion  vice." 

was  not  acceptable  to  the  Government,  who,  In  consequence  of  this  action  Earl  Derby 
as  Earl  Derby  had  said,  could  not  discuss  the  resigned  his  position  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
armistice,  and  was  disposed  of  by  agreeing  to  Salisbury  was  i4>pointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  previous  question.  At  the  end  of  Febru-  Foreign  AfFairs  in  his  place,  while  Mr.  Gathoma 
ary  affairs  seemed  so- critical  that  the  Opposi-  Hardy  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
tion  deemed  it  wise  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  and  was  succeeded  in  the  War  Office  by  Colo- 
Government  with  specific  questionings.  The  nel  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  a  brother  of  Earl 
war  estimates  were  presented  in  the  House  of  Derby.  The  message  of  the  Queen  calling  out 
Oonunons  a  few  days  afterward,  the  Secretary  the  reserves  was  sustained  in  the  House  of 
saying  in  connection  therewith  that  tliey  had  Lords,  April  8th,  after  a  short  debate,  in  which 
been  framed  on  a  strictly  peace  footing,  as  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  spoke  for  the  Govem- 
wonld  be  the  case  whatever  apprehensions  ment  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  avowed  the 
were  entertained ;  also  that  there  was  a  grow-  belief  that  the  country  was  being  led  to  a  con- 
ing feeling  that  the  militia  should  not  1^  ez-  elusion  that  was  concealed  from  Parliament 
olusively  employed  within  their  own  counties.  In  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
and  that  some  of  the  finest  regiments  had  that  no  emergency  had  oeen  shown  which 
placed  themselves  absolutely  at  the  Govern-  would  justify  callmg  out  the  reserves.  Sir 
ment's  disposal.  The  House  then  passed  the  "Wilfred  Lawson  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
vote,  fixing  the  strength  of  the  army  at  186,-  address  contesting  the  necessity  of  calling  out 
462  men.  On  the  7th  of  March  Earl  Derby,  the  reserves.  This  was  voted  down,  819  to 
admitting  that  the  state  of  things  contemplat-  64,  after  which  the  address  to  the  Crown  was 
ed  in  the  treaties  of  1866  and  1871  had  ceased  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
to  exist,  and  that  they  were  only  binding  till  On  the  same  day  that  the  callinp^  out  of  the 
a  new  treaty  was  made,  declared  that  as  a  reserves  was  announced,  Lord  Salisbury  issued 
general  principle  England  wished  the  questions  the  circular  of  the  Gh>vernment  to  the  Powers 
at  issue  to  be  settled  in  a  European,  not  an  on  the  Eastern  onestion  and  the  attitude  of 
exclusively  Russian  sense,  and  wished  the  set-  Russia  in  the  penoing  negotiations.  The  circn- 
tlement  to  be  durable  and  equable  toward  the  lar  raited  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  nego- 
various  races  and  creeds.  tiations  concerning  the  Congress  as  appeared 

Dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  when  Lord  to  show  that  Russia  had  deliberately  refused 
Lyons  was  named  as  the  person  who  would  to  permit  the  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
represent  the  Government  at  the  Congress,  some  of  the  articles  bearing  directly  on  Euro- 
that  some  member  of  the  Cabinet  had  not  been  pean  treaties ;  criticised  the  prrovisions  of  the 
selected.  The  explanation  was  offered  on  be-  treaty  of  San  Stefano  respecting  Bulgaria,  as 
half  of  the  Cabinet,  that  while  all  the  other  creating  a  new  and  powerful  state  under  Rus- 
Powers  would  be  represented  by  their  Chan-  sian  auspices :  deprecated  the  weakening  of 
oellors  or  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Eng-  Turkey  as  the  Power  which  must  continue  to 
land  had  made  an  exception  becanse  its  system  hold  the  key  of  the  Black  Sea  Straits ;  en- 
of  administration  was  wholly  different  from  larged  upon  itte  dominance  which  Russia  would 
that  of  Continental  states.  ^*  An  English  min-  gain  by  the  treaty  in  all  the  Black  Sea  region 
ister,  being  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  collective-  and  Armenia,  and  on  its  injurious  effect  upon 
ly  responsible  to  Parliament, can  not  act  on  the  English  trans- Armenian  trade;  and  pro- 
his  own  sole  authority ;  and,  if  he  leaves  his  tested  forcibly  against  the  reservations  with 
colleagues  to  settle  what  his  iustmctions  are  which  Russia  proposed  to  restrict  the  Congress 
to  be  from  time  to  time,  he  abdicates  his  part  in  considering  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty, 
as  minister,  and  becomes  a  mere  agent,  instead  (See  Eastbbh  Qukstion.) 
of  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  has  to  The  Government  in  April  ordered  the  re- 
decide  on  what  shall  be  done."  moval  of  a  contingent  of  native  Indian  troops 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  Queen  sent  in  the  to  Malta,  The  fact  was  not  known  until  Par- 
following  message:  "The  present  state  of  liament  liad  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess,  so 
public  affairs  in  the  East,  ana  the  necessity  in  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  House  to  review 
oonnection  therewith  of  taking  steps  for  the  the  action  of  the  Government  until  it  had  be- 
maintenanoe  of  peace  and  for  the  protection  come  substantially  accomplished.  The  circum* 
of  the  interests  of  the  empire,  having  const!-  stance  ivoused.  much  indignation.     Questions 
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were  instituted  on  the  anbject  »t  the  first  sit-  UhIia.  aad  it  wu  desirable  that  ample  tisit 
ting  of  the  HoDse  of  OommoDS  after  the  reoeis,  shonla  be  allowed  for  the  diaeuMion  of  the 
Ha?  6th.  The  Marquis  of  HartiDgtoD  uked  for  sabject.  The  motion  was  lost,  but  yre*  oarriad 
informalioD  about  the  progress  of  the  negotio-  od  being  repeated.  The  discossion  was  oon- 
tions,  and  whether  a  Oongress  woald  or  wonld  tioaed  in  the  adjoamed  debate  on  the  budget 
not  be  assembled ;  also,  why  the  decision  of  the  bill.  Ha?  13tb,  when  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
Government  to  move  native  troops  from  India  cheqaer  defended  bimaelt  against  the  charge 
to  Halta  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  of  conoealing  the  movement  from  Parliament 
House  previona  to  its  rising.  The  Chancellor  b;  ssjing  that  it  whs  not  in  his  power  to  men- 
of  the  Ezcbeqaer  replied  that  active  negotia-  tion  tho  salyeet  in  his  budget  speech,  became 
tions  were  in  progress,  but  that  it  woold  not  it  was  onlj  four  dajs  before  that  it  had  been 
be  for  the  publie  aervioe  to  hold  any  general  decided  on  by  the  Osbinet,  and  not  nntil  • 
dieonssion  on  them  at  that  time ;  and  tnat  the  week  after  that  the  first  order  was  sent  to  Jn- 
dispateh  of  a  oertaia  nnmber  of  Indian  troops  dia  aanotioiiing  eipenditnre.  Moreover,  the 
to  Halts  hs'l  been  decided  npon  some  time  be-  Governraent  did  not  consider  tbemselves  obli- 
fore,  bnt  it  had  not  been  tnongbt  necesaary,  gated  to  oomjnonicate  the  measure,  and  deemed 
nor  was  it  according  to  practice,  to  comnmni-  secrec?  expedient.  The  aotion  of  tbe  Govern- 
cate  it  to  Parliament.  A  supplemeatar?  eeti-  ment  was  made  a  special  order  on  the  iOtb, 
mate  for  the  cost  of  the  movement  woold  be  when  Lord  Hartington  moved  "that,  b?  tbe 
lud  before  the  Konae,  and  that  would  afford  a  Coustitation  of  this  realm,  no  forces  maj  be 
favorable  opportnnity  for  disonsdDg  the  snb-  rused  or  kept  bj  the  Grown  in  time  of  peMA, 
jeot.    A  faller  eiplansdoa  of  the  transacUoa    without  the  oonsent  of  Parliament,  within  an? 

part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Grown,  exoepliiig 
obIj  aach  foreea  as  ma? 
be  actoallj  t«rviDg  with- 
in her  H^erty'a  In- 
dian poBMSaiOQa."  Sir 
Mi<^ael  Hioka-BoMb, 
moving  an  amendmeni 
ID  favor  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment, aud  that  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  Lord 
Hartington '■  rewlntioaB 
had  been  repeatedly  de- 
parted from  in  speiual 
circiunstances,  and  the 
Honae  had  sanctioned 
the  declaration  that 
thta  was  an  emergency 
where  the  Government 
was  resolved,  if  poad- 
ble,  to  employ  Indian 
troops.  It  was  donbt- 
■HUHToi.  tai    whether    pr«otiaal 

measures  wonld  not  in- 
was  insisted  npon  in  the  oootm  of  tbe  discns-  terfere  with  the  eieontjon  of  the  reeolntioo. 
Bon,  when  the  Ghanoellor  said  that  the  mea-  The  step  was  token  to  oonnteraot  the  infioenee 
snre  "  was  neither  more  nor  less  then  a  direo-  of  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  depredate 
tion  given  by  her  Hqjesty  for  tbe  moving  of  a  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  to 
portion  of  her  forces  from  one  part  of  her  «m-  show  the  world  tlkot  we  have  a  anited  emDil%L 
pire  to  another."  It  was  snbjeot  to  the  finan-  If  tbe  Hinistry  wss  not  to  be  displaoeo,  it 
cial  control  of  Parliament,  bat  it  was  an  order  should  be  supported  against  petty  ca^la,  cease- 
strictly  within  the  oonstitntional  prerogative  less  miarepreaentation,  and  vulgar  persoaali- 
of  tbe  Grown.  Prematurely  to  have  disposed  ties-  The  debate  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
this  movement  when  it  was  decided  upon  couatitnlional  aspect  of  the  qneation.  The  di- 
would  have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  vision  resulted,  Hay  28d,  in  the  rejection  of 
necessary  to  be  made  in  India.  On  tlie  9th,  on  the  resolution  of  the  MoTqaisol  Hartington  by 
a  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  budget  a  vote  of  847  to  3S6.  Tbe  amendment  of  Sir 
bill,  an  sdjonrnment  was  moved  for  and  snp-    Michael  Ilicks-Besob  was  then  adopted  with- 

Eorted  by  the  Liberals,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  out  a  division.  The  debate  of  tbe  same  qu^^ 
udget  had  so  far  been  discussed  in  ignorance  tion  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  wis  also  confined 
nf  the  additional  charges  which  the  Govern-  to  the  constitutional  point,  and  resnlted  like- 
ment  was  about  to  oast  upon  the  conntry:  wiaeinfavor  of  the  Government.  OnHonday, 
now,  a  considerable  additional  erpense  woida  May  S6tb,  Lord  Hartington.  after  explaining 
be  Involved  in  the  dispatch  of  Indian  troops  to    that  he  would  offer  no  fortnw  oppoaitw»  to 
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th«  vote  of  the  ■npplr,  bat  would  refrain  from  tend  &  Congraas  of  the  Povers  ref>p«ct)ng  tho 

taking  part  in  thedivisioD,  o&utioned  the  Oov-  Eastern  question,  and  for  the  free  disou soon 

erDinent  not  to  inierpret  the  granting  of  the  of  the  whole  of  the  oontenta  of  the  treatf  of 

eitimate  as  a  Tote  of  confidence,  showing  tliat  San  Stefano,   and  that  the    Prime    Uioister 

it  was  onl7  a  sanction  of  the  poUc7  of  preps-  (Lord  BescoDsfield)  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 

ration,  and  warned  tiiem  not  to  commit  the  (Lord  Salisbur;]  had  been  appointed  her  Majea- 

countrr  npon  it  to  war.     The  Chancellor  of  ty'e  Plenipotentiaries  to  attend  it.     The  ap- 

Uie  Exaheqner  replied  that  the  GoTemment  pointment  of  iijembera  of  the  Cabinet  was  crit- 

bad  at  no  time  intended  to  pinnge  the  ooontr;  icised,  ecipecially  as  some  of  the  Uinitters  thtm- 

ioto  war,  bat  believed  that  all  tiieir  measures  selves  bad  fonnerlj  declared  that  such  appoint- 

were  calcnlatod  to  avert  war  and  bring  abont  meiit  would  be  improper.     Earl  Beaconsfield 

a  peacefal  and  fiermanent  settlement.      Tbe  acknowledged  that  he  knew  of  no  precedent 

votoe  in  tbe  Army  and  Navy  departments  for  for  it,  bnt  said  that  the  Government  were  pre- 

thfl  Indian  contingent  were  then  agr«ed  to.  pared  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  bnr- 

It  was  annonnced  to  both  Honses  on  Jnne  dens  that  rested  npon  them.    Tlie  Chancellor 

Sd  that  invitufoBE  hod  been  received  from  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  everv  probable  con- 

the  Q«mun  Government  and  Moepted,  to  at-  tingenc;  had  been  so  discnsscd  that  tbe  pro* 


posed  division  of  tbe  Cabinet  won  Id  have  no  and  tbeintegrityof  the  other  provisions  of  the 

miichievons  effects.  treaty  of  Ban  Stetkno.    The  Government  being 

Diiringtbese8sionsofthe0ongress,attentinn  questioned  respeoiing  this  docoraent  in  the 

was  eicit«d  by  the  publication  of  b  doenment  Houne  of  Lords,  Jnne  16th,  replied  that  the 

purporting  to  be  an  agreement  which  had  been  pnblicatlon  was  nnaothorized  ana  snrreptitions, 

entered  into  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  and  declined  to  make  explanations  at  the  time, 

the  Rniwan  Government  on  the  SOth  of  May  On  the  8tb  of  July  the  Qovemment  announced 

reirpecting  points  on  which  tbe  plenipotentia-  in  both  Honses  that  it  had  concluded  a  oon- 

ries  of  the  two  Powora  would  agree  to  as  a  vention  with  Turke;f  under  which  it  nnder- 

part  of  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  which  took  tbe  administration  of  the  island  of  Oy- 

wonld  be  aoceptable  to  both.    They  related  to  pms.  wliile    it  assumed  the  protectorate  of 

the  cession  of  Batonm  to  Ramta,  the  limitation  Asiatic  Turkey  against  farther  Russian  eggn»- 

of  further  Runian  advances  in  Anatic  Turkey,  eions;  in  return  for  which  the  Porte  promised 

tbe  retrooession  of  Bessarabia  to  Ruwio—wbirh  to  introduce  necessary  reforms  in  its  domin- 

the  British  Government  would  not  oppose  by  ion*.      Cyprus  would  be  immediately  occupied 

arms,  while  it  withheld  its  consent  to  it— the  by  a  force  under  tlie  command  of  Sir  Garnet 

division  of  Bulgaria,  tbeadmiBsionof  the  Pow-  WolBeley.      Three  days  atterwerd  a  minister 

•  ers  to  a  conmlting  voice  in  the  organization  of  said  in  the  House  of  Lonis  that  it  wonid  he  the 

the  Greek  pravinoes,  the  assurance  that  Russia  duty  of  Bir  Garnet  Wol^'ley  on  his  arrival  to 

would  not  convert  ^e  indemnity  exacted  from  make  a  fall  investigation  into  the  institutions 

Tnrkeyinto  territoriikl  annexations,  tbe  cesiBiun  of  Gypms,  and  after  receiving  his  report  the 

«f  Bayuid  to  Turkey  and  of  Kotonr  to  Persia,  Qoveniinent  wonld  be  in  a  podtion  to  state 
Vol.  xviii.— 2«    A 
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the  course  they  intended  to  take  with  regard  government  to  some  of  the  provinces  of  Eoro- 
to  slavery  and  other  matters.  The  Earl  of  pean  Turkey,  it  regrets  that  it  has  not  heea 
Eimberley  expressed  astonishment  that  a  Brit-  found  practicable  to  deal  in  a  more  satisfaotorj 
ish  Government  conld  hesitate  to  declare  its  manner  with  the  claims  of  the  kingdom  oi 
determination  not  to  tolerate  slavery  in  any  Greece  and  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte ; 
place  under  its  rule,  and  was  referred  to  the  that  by  the  assumption  of  the  sole  guarantee 
conduct  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  of  the  integrity  of  the  remaining  territories  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  convention  Turkey  in  Asia  the  military  liabilities  of  this 
Yfiiti  Egypt  as  sufficient  indications  of  the  view  country  have  been  unnecessarily  extended ; 
they  took  of  the  slavery  question.  On  the  that  the  undefined  engagements  entered  into 
same  day  Mr.  Bourke  stated  in  the  House  of  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  respect  of  the 
Commons  that  the  Porte  having  expressed  its  better  administration  of  these  provinces  have 
willingness  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  imposed  heavy  responsibilities  upon  the  state, 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  terms  of  the  while  no  sufficient  means  have  been  indicated 
convention  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  on  for  securing  their  fulfillment;  and  that  such 
the  9th  of  June,  and  negotiations  were  now  in  engag^ements  have  been  entered  into  and  re- 
progress,  sponsibilities  incurred  without  the  previous 
Earl  Beaconsfield,  having  returned  from  the  knowledge  of  Parliament."  In  offering  his 
Congress  at  Berlin  with  Earl  Salisbury,  made  resolution  the  mover  admitted  that  in  the  main 
his  statement  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
Congress  and  the  treaty  on  the  18th  of  June,  views  of  many  membera  of  the  Opposition. 
The  changes  and  modifications  made  in  the  Although  it  was  not  a  complete  settlement,  it 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  by  the  Congress,  he  said,  was  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
removed  the  menace  which  it  had  contdned  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  subject 
to  the  independence  of  Europe.  After  ex-  races,  the  policy  which  had  all  along  been  sup- 
plaining  the  new  provisions  respecting  Bnlga-  ported  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  ti^erefore  in 
ria  and  Bosnia,  he  defended  the  course  taken  the  main  they  approved  it.  He  then  spoke 
by  the  Congress  with  regard  to  Greece.  This  to  the  points  mentioned  in  bis  resolution,  and 
country  was  animated,  he  said,  by  an  idea  characterized  the  policy  of  the  protectorate  in 
which  had  no  limits  short  of  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor  as  **  insane.''  Mr.  Plunket  moved 
but  it  had  a  future  and  should  be  patient.  The  as  an  amendment  an  address  to  her  Majest j, 
British  plenipotentiaries  had  been  especially  expressing  deep  satisfaction  at  the  termination 
anxious  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  those  ir-  of  the  war  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
ritating  border  warfares  which  threatened  the  between  the  Powers;  and  ^^ expressing  an  egr- 
approaches  to  India,  and  they  believed  that  nest  hope  that  the  arrangements  made  and 
this  could  be  best  accomplished  by  a  protecto-  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty's  Government  may, 
rate  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey  and  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  avail  to  pre- 
the  transfer  of  Cyprus.  It  had  been  said  there  serve  peace,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
was  room  enough  in  Asia  Minor  for  both  Eng-  large  populations  of  the  East,  and  to  maintain 
land  and  Russia.  This  was  true;  but  the  Eng-  the  interests  of  this  empire."  Lord  Sandon, 
lish  plenipotentiaries  were  determined  that  the  speaking  on  the  resolution,  admitted  that  the 
room  which  England  required  should  be  kept  Ministers  were  in  no  mood  to  claim  a  great  and 
and  guarded.  In  the  debate.  Earl  Derby  said  brilliant  triumph,  but  that  the  sentiment  which 
that  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  animated  them  was  rather  one  of  deep  thank- 
to  retire  from  the  Cabinet  was  that  his  col-  fulness  for  having  escaped  the  horrors  of  a 
leagues  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  send  a  European  war.  The  pnncipal  speech  on  the 
secret  expedition  from  India  to  seize  Cyprus,  side  of  the  Opposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Glad- 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  as  stone.  He  defended  an  expression  that  bad 
also  a  position  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  which  been  complcdned  of,  to  the  effect  that  the 
operations  might  be  directed  against  Russia  in  Prime  Minister  had  dishonored  the  country,  as 
the  event  of  a  war  with  that  power.  This  was  a  legitimate  criticism  on  his  policy,  and  main- 
denied,  but  Lord  Derby  insisted  on  the  correct-  tained  that  if  such  language  could  not  be  used 
ness  of  his  statement.  On  the  22d  a  member  on  necessary  occasions,  however  painful  it 
ofChe  Cabinet  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  to  use  it,  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Indian  troops  stationed  at  Cyprus  might  as  well  shut  its  doors.  He  admitted  that 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  while  they  the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  achieved  great  re- 
were  at  Malta,  and  they  would  not  be  added  suits  in  the  diminution  of  human  misery  and 
to  the  permanent  strength  of  the  army,  nor  toward  the  establishment  of  human  prosperity ; 
would  the  Indian  army  be  recruited  to  fill  up  but,  examining  in  detail  the  attitude  of  the 
their  places.  On  the  29th  of  July  the  Marquis  British  plenipotentiaries,  he  complained  that 
of  Hartington  moved  a  resolution  that  ^^  while  they  had  invariably  taken  the  side  of  servitude 
the  House  has  learned  with  satisfaction  that  rather  than  of  freedom,  and  that  the  voioe  of 
the  troubles  which  have  arisen  in  the  east  of  England  had  been  made  to  speak  in  the  tone 
Europe  have  been  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  of  Metternich  rather  than  in  that  of  Canning^ 
Berlin  without  a  further  recourse  to  arms,  and  Palmerston,  or  Russell.  The  argument  on 
rcyoices  in  the  extension  of  liberty  and  self-  which  he  laid  most  stress  was  on  the  aboaa 
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which  be  considered  had  been  committed  bj  mtjij  of  tbe  native  Qovornments  in  India  were  veir 

the  treaty-making  prerogative  of  the  Execu-  gr«tif^inR.to  me,  and  I  recognize  in  them  a  frea^ 

♦;«^      Tkl-  ^^^m^Z^fi^^  «r«-  ««  »»^».«i»  4.^  u^  maniteatation  of  that  Reeling  toward  my  Crown  and 
tive.    This  prerogative  was  an  anomaly  to  be  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^een  displayed  in  mauy  previous 

endared  only  so  long  as  it  was  used  with  mod-  instances. 

eration,  with  a  re^rd  to  precedent  and  the       My  relations  with  all  foreign  Powers  continue  to 

rights  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  sense  and  con«  be  friendly. 

victions  of  the  people,  but  which  when  not  so  ..^^'i^"?''  ^^®  condition  of  affurs  in  South  Afri<» 

A  xT    L     •   .Ii  *^   ui        T     !a- "  ^ H    1  "till  affords  some  ffrounds  tor  anxiety,  I  have  learned 

used  became  mtolerable.     In  this  case  it  had  ^jti,  satisfaction  from  the  reports  of  my  civil  and 

been  used  to  make  m  secret  a  treaty  entirely  military  officers  that  the  more  serious  duturbanoea 

novel  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  ancient  policy  which  had  arisen  among  the  native  population  on 

of  the  country.     The  lioe  pursued  by  the  pres-  **•«  frontiers  of  the  Ct«pe  Colony  are  now  termi- 

ent  Government  would  bring  the  prerogative  °*^^' 

into  question,  and  he  feared  a  constant  recur-  The  most  important  domestic  measure  passed 
rence  of  these  novelties  unless  they  were  during  the  session  was  the  act  for  the  promotion 
checked  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  In  con-  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  called  the 
elusion,  he  condemned  the  policy  of  the  Gov-  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act.  It  was 
emment  as  an  increase  of  responsibility  with-  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  June  21st, 
out  any  additional  strength,  a  loss  of  national  and  was  finally  passed  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
charaoter,  a  shock  to  constitutional  usage,  and  mons  on  the  12th  of  August  It  appropriates 
a  jB^rievous  addition  to  the  burdens  of  a  con-  £1,000,000  out  of  the  property  accruing  to  the 
fiding  people.  The  debate  was  continued  for  Commissioners  under  the  Irish  Church  Act, 
several  days,  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Chan-  and  establishes  a  Board  of  Intermediate  Edu- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  appearing  as  the  prin-  cation  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  its 
oipal  defenders  of  the  Government,  till  August  objects  by  instituting  public  examinations  of 
2d,  when  the  vote  on  the  resolution  of  the  students,  by  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Marquis  of  Hartington  resulted — ^yeas  195,  nays  prizes  and  exhibitions  to  students,  and  by  pro- 
838,  showing  a  mtyority  of  143  against  it.  Mr.  viding  for  the  payment  to  school  managers  of 
Plunket's  amendment  was  then  agreed  to.  fees  dependent  on  the  results  of  the  public  ex- 
Parliament  was  prorogued  August  17th.  The  aminations.  Two  educational  acts  were  also 
Queen's  message  of  prorogation  refeired  to  the  passed  with  reference  to  Scotland.  The  Edu- 
more  important  questions  as  follows:  cation  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  prohibits  the  em- 
Mr  Loans  akd  QaNTLnmr:  When,  in  a  critical  ployment  in  factories  of  ohndren  under  ten 
condition  of  public  affairs,  you  assembled  at  the  years  of  age,  and  restncts  the  employment  of 
commencement  of  the  year,  I  pointed  out  to  ^on  children  of  between  ten  and  fom^een  years 
that,  in  the  interests  of  my  empire,  precautions  of  age,  except  upon  condition  of  their  having 
might  become  necessary,  for  which  t  appealed  to  certain  educational  qualifications  or  being  em- 
your  liberality  to  provide.  At  the  same  time  I  as-  ,  j  ^^t*v.«viVA*€^  ^  mv«  ....  i  ^*  n 
snred  you  that  no  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  should  ployed  according  to  some  subsisting  lawfuUy 
be  wanting  on  my  part.  Your  response  was  not  am-  recognized  regulation ;  and  also  prohibits  the 
bj^oosj  and  contributed  largely  to  a  pacific  solution  casual  employment  of  children  after  certain 
orthe  difliouUies  which  then  existed.    The  terms  of  hours  of  the  nittht  except  upon  similar  oondi- 

ffTiS?^*  ^^^T'  ♦?''*"l'  "^^  **"*  Porte,  so  far  as  ^  j^  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland) 
they  affected  preCzisting  treiities,  were,  after  an  in-  .  V  ,«h.«  •  .  X.  x  *"*'*'•  *'**''*^"?  v'-^i/*^*^'*/ 
tenral  of  discussion,  submitted  to  a  Congress  of  the  Act,  1878,  is  m  effect  a  measure  for  the  pro- 
Powers :  and  their  councils  have  resulted  in  a  peace  motion  of  secondary  education,  and  defines  the 
which  i  am  thankful  to  believe  is  satisfiuitoiy  and  conditions  under  which  endowed  instittltions 
likely  to  be  durable.    The  Ottoman  Empire  has  not  ^j^y  ^^^^^  provision?  for  their  better  adminis- 

emerged  from  a  disastrous  war  without  severe  loss;  x^^i^^  -.«j^^ «*^1«4.  ^«  r««  ♦k-n,  f»«ia4>A.  r»# 

but  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  whUe  ^l^^^^  f^^  government,  or  for  the  transfer  of 

favorable  to  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  have  secured  their  endowments,  so  as  better  to  promote  edu- 

to  it  s  position  of  independence  which  can  be  upheld  cation  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  in 

against  aggression.    I  have  concluded  a  defensive  public  and  state-aided  schools.  The  Contagious 

convention  with  the  Sultan,  which  has  been  laid  be-  bigeases  (Animals)  Act  empowers  the  local  au- 

fore  you.    It  gives,  as  regards  his  Asiatic  empire,  a  . ,  '™^*'  v  ••*°/  ,     iul.».^  *— ^«  :«  ^..♦*i* 

more  distinct  expression  to  the  engagements  which  thonties  in  the  case  of  the  honje  trade  in  cattle 

in  principle  I,  together  with  other  Powers,  accepted  (o  take  summary  measures  with  respect  to  am- 

in  1866,  but  of  which  the  form  has  not  been  found  mals  suffering  from  cattle  disease,  pleuro-pnen- 

pra<^ieally  effectual.    The  Sultan  has,  on  the  other  monia,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease :  and  requires 

^«iJi^SSi«™,^fnrT«^^^^^  all  cattie  imported  from  abroad  (except  from 

tne  measures  necessary  for  securing  the  good  gov-  ^        ,         j*^^*      rr  'a.  ^  a^  ^    \  ^    v      i       l 

emment  of  those  provinces.    In  oFder  to  promote  Canada  and  the  United  States)  to  be  slaugh- 

the  objeou  of  this  agreement,  I  have  undertaken  tbe  tered  at  the  port  of  debarkation.    The  coinpul- 

ocoupation  and  admiDistration  of  the  island  of  Cy-  sory  slaughter  may,  however,  be  suspended  by 

prus.    In  aiding  to  bring  about  the  settlement  which  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  reasons  which 

has  taken  place,  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  disci-  4.u^„  «.«-♦  «»t^«»u   ;•.   »«:4^n/.  «.^  'Pa.iUm^*!* 

pline  and  high  spirit  of  mv  forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  ^^7  m;!^  submit  in  wnt^ng  to  Parhament. 

by  the  alacrity  with  which  my  reserves  responded  to  The  Additional  Bishoprics  Act,  which  received 

my  call,  by  the  patriotic  offers  of  military  aid  by  my  the  royal  assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 


Malta.    The  spontaneous  offers  of  troops  made  by    foundation  of  four  new  bishoprics,  whose  bish 
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ops  are  to  be  oalled  the  Bisbop  of  Liverpool,  ten  minDtea,  be,  In  the  discretion  of  the  HonNi, 
the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  the  Bishop  of  South'  suspended  for  that  aittins ;  and,  secoifdlj,  that 
well,  and  the  Bishop  of  Walcefield.  The  Eoole-  wbeDever  a  motion  to  a^oorn  or  report  pr(^- 
aiaatioal  Oomraiasioners  are  empowered  to  re-  ress,  or  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  ia 
c«Te  pnblio  oontribntions  for  the  endowraent  made  bj  leas  than  twenty  members,  there  shall 
of  an?  of  the  new  bishuprics ;  and  whenevep-  be  no  division,  bat  the  Speaker  shall  call  up 
tlieyoertif/ to  the  Queen  that  the  annual  value  the  members  and  count  them  instead, 
of  tlieendowment  fund,  with  the  sum  to  bade-  A  bill  for  modifying  and  codifying  the  law 
rired  from  a  oontribntory  bishopric,  in  not  less  relating  to  indiot-able  offenses  was  introdaced 
than  £3,C0O  a  year^  or  £8,000  with  oontribu-  and  received  with  favor,  bnt  was  afterward 
tions  to  raise  It  within  five  years  to  £8,G0O,  then  withdrawn  by  the  Government,  to  be  referred 
the  Qaeen,  bj  order  in  Cooncil,  may  "  found"  to  a  commiasion,  who  will  revise  it  and  reduce 
the  new  bishopric.  The  nnmber  of  biahops  sit-  it  to  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  passed  withovt 
ting  in  Parliament  is  not  to  be  increased.  Other  protracted  discussion.  The  Commisnon  con- 
important  acts  of  tbe  session  are  the  oot  for  sists  of  Lord  Blackbnm,  Ur.  Justice  Barry, 
closing  the  pablia  houses  in  Ireland  on  Sun-  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  and  Uir  James  Stephen. 
day,  the  Public  Health  Act  (187R)  Ameudment  Lord  Carnarvon  announced  in  tbe  Hunse  of 
Act,  the  act  (or  consolidating  the  public  health  Lords  on  tbe  2Gth  of  January  that  his  reeig- 
lairs  of  Ireland,  an  act  for  amending  and  slm-  nation  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
plifying  the  laws  relating  to  factories  and  work-  had  been  offered  and  accepted  by  her  Uqesty, 
shops,  an  araendstorr  act  relating  to  highways,  and  explained  the  reason  for  bis  step,  which 
and  acta  in  r^nrd  to  roads  and  bridges  in  Scot-  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  his  associates 
land  and  for  the  abolition  of  tolls.  on  the  sending  of  the  fleet  to-  the  DardaneUea. 
A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  On  tbe  following  Mondsy,  the  23th,  Earl  Der- 
mons,  appointed  at  a  previous  eeuion,  to  con-  bj  explained  that  he  had  tendered  liia  resigne- 
sider  the  business  rules  of  the  House,  in  order  tion  as  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  Affnira 
to  ascertain  what  regulations  could  be  applied  beoaose  he  did  notapprove  of  sending  the  fleet 
or  made  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  business  to  tbe  Dardanelles ;  but,  as  the  Oovemmenl 
by  the  interposition  of  dilatory  motions  and  found  within  thirty-six  hours  that  they  were 
q)eecheB,  reported  in  July.  Tbe  report  sog-  not  bound totokethatstep, he  hadoodiffioulty 
gested:  flr8t,-that  the  Speaker  may  propose  In  withdrawing  bis  resignation.  The  Right 
that  an  obstruotive  whom  he  has  found  it  na-  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  Appointed 
oessarj  to  "  name  "  shall,  after  being  heard  for  Secretarj  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Febroarr 


4th,  in  place  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  on  when  the  Government  being  interrogated  con- 

the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  ceming  a  reported   advance  of   the  Rosrians 

appointed  to  tbe  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  toward  Afghanistan  and  the  dispatch  of  the 

place  of  the  Earl  of  Beaoonslield.  mission  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  (see  Af- 

Tbe  discussion  of  the  Ruaso-Turkish  policy  ohanistan),  Ur.  Bourke  replied  that  they  had 

of  the  Government  was  carried  on  vigorously  i\p  official  information  concerning  the  move- 

tlirougb  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  Parliamentary  ments  of  the  Russians,  but  that  the  British 

vacation,  and  formed  tbe  burden  of  nomerous  mission  to  Cabool  was  of  the  kind  which 

addresses  of  members  to  their  constituents  and  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  circnmstanoea, 

of  tbe  resolutions  of  pnblio  meetings.     Tbe  and  for  which  the  Government  were  ready  to 

excitement  on  tbe  snbject  had  hardly  bad  time  take  tbe  responsibility.    Any  interferenoe  by 

to  wane  when  a  new  theme  of  intense  interest  Russia  with  Afghanistan  would  he  objected  to 

demanded  notice — ^tbe  complications  with  Af-  now  Jost  as  much  as  when  the  question  of  a 

ghanistan.   Tbe  subject  was  mentioned  in  Per-  neutral  zone  was  discussed  between  tbe  two 

liameat  daring  tbe  last  week  of  the  aaasion.  Governments;  and  considering  that  Bosua  had 
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then  pledged  her  word  that  Afghanistan  was  Mr  Loxdi  and  GxvTLnaur :  I  regret  that  I  h^To 

ontaide  her  sphere,  the  House  would  under-  been  obliged  to  caU  for  jour  •ttendance  at  an  tmuiuil, 

rtand  that  the  Government  coald  not  look  :S„V?h';t&T"wIr5°W?i2^To"v'^^^^^^^^^^ 

With  indinerence  on  the  acts  which  had  recent-  manifested  bv  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 

\j  been  done  in  Central  Asia.    The  Chancellor  manner  in  which  be  repulsed  my  friendly  misiion, 

of  the  Exchequer  said  that  when  the  Indian  1<^^  ™®  ^^  alternative  but  to  make  a  peremptory 

Government  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  i®"*?^/^^  ^^"?:    '^^^  demand  haviuK  been  dis- 

Jf^i^^wx  ^lo^^T^  ««.  r««K«^i   fK«  .»^a«.  «K«: .«-  regarded,  I  have  directed  an  expedition  to  be  sent 

Russian  mission  at  Cabool,  the  most  obvious  i^fo  his  territoir,  and  I  have  Uken  the  earliest  op- 

step  was  to  send  a  mission  of  correspond-  portunity  of  calling  voa  together,  aud  making  to 

Ing  weight  and  di^ty.     Undoubtedly  it  was  you  the  communication  required  bv  law.    I  have 

the  duty  of  Englisn  and  Indian  statesmen  to  directed  that  papers  on  the  subject  sball  be  bid  be- 

watch  all  that  was  going  on  in  those  quarters,  ^^"  y°"-  J  ^"''U^'^  ','.'  fortlgh  Powers  assure 

iTv    Vi                 6^"*e    ^n  •^Y'     M"«»*"^*f>  anoei  of  their  friendly  feelmgs,  and  I  have  every 

and  the  Govemnaent  were  fully  alive  to  their  reason  to  believe  that  the  aningemenU  for  the  pacifl- 

responsibility  m  the  matter.  cation  of  Europe  made  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  viill 

When  the  news  came  in  the  latter  part  of  be  successfully  carried  into  effect. 

September  that  the  Ameer  had  refused  to  re-  ..^^"^/^  ®'  ^^  ^^'^^  of  ComcoKi:  The  e»- 

^^ii^  fk^  R»:4^;<.k  ^^Y>«o««^   ««  i^.^,^^^^^  ,„«-  timates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  in  course  of  prepa- 

oeive  the  British  embassy,  an  impression  was  mtion,  and  will  in  due  time  be  submitted  to  you. 

produced  that  the  Government  had  been  treat-  Mr  Lobim  avd  Okhtlixsv  :  I  propose  that  after 

ed  with  indignity.     The  popular  irritation  was,  full  deliberation  upon  the  matters  which  have  led 

however,  appeased  by  the  publication  of  a  let-  "•  ^  anticipate  your  usual  time  of  meeting,  and 

ter  from  Lord  Lawrence,  a  former  Vicerov  of  ^JjA^^l^Tn  nf^vfSJlnrS,^^^^^^^^    Fnr'fh-  ^Ihul 

rj*             2       A.t^  A.  j.\.     A                       •J  consideration  of  various  measures  for  tne  public 

India,  arguing  that  the  Ameer  as  an  indepen-  benefit  uhich  will  then  be  laid  before  you.    Iconfl- 

dent  sovereign  bad  an  mdisputable  right  to  dently  commit  to  your  wisdom  the  great  interests 

refuse  to  receive  an  embassy,  and  that  the  Gov-  of  my  empire,  and  I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  Al- 

ernment  had  tolerated  the  exercise  of  that  niighty  God  may  attend  your  counsels, 

right  once  (1857)  in  the  cose  of  Dust  Idoham-  Lord  Cranbrook  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

med,  and  twice  (1869  and  1876)  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanhope  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave 

the  present  Ameer.    Moreover,  it  seemed  to  notice  of  resolutions  consenting  to  the  applica- 

him  a  mistake  to  have  organized  the  mission  tion  of  the  Indian  revenues  toward  defrayins 

before  ascertaining  whether  Shere  Ali  was  the  expenses  of  the  military  operations  beyond 

prepared  to  receive  overtures,  and  a  greater  the  frontier.    The  debate  on  the  address  to  the 

mistake  to  have  dispatched  the  mission  before  Crown  was  lively  in  both  Houses;  but  Lord 

receiving  his  consent  for  doing  so.    Had  these  Hartington  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while 

precautions  been  observed,  the  affront  would  he  denied  that  there  was  any  Justification  for 

not  have  seemed  so  flagrant  as  it  now  did.  He  the  war,  said  that  it  had  been  entered  upon  by 

nrged  that  the  Government  should  accept  an  a  Government  which  had  been  fully  empow- 

apology  from  the  Ameer,  rather  than  involve  ered  by  Parliament  to  exercise  the  preroga- 

the  country  in  a  war.  The  letter  of  Lord  Law-  tive,  and  he  would  not  oppose  the  voting  of 

renoe  was  followed  by  letters  from  Earl  Grey  supplies.    The  address  was  amended  so  as  to 

and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  taking  a  similar  view,  meet  an  objection  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 

and  from  Sir  James  Stephen  defending  the  pol-  the  use  of  language  committing  the  House  to 

icy  of  the  Government  in  seeking  to  strengtnen  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer 

the  Indian  frontier.    An  extensive  correspon-  left  no  alternative  but  to  declare  war,  and  was 

denoe  ensued,  in  which  the  case  was  fully  re-  adopted.     On  Monday,  December  9th,  Lord 

viewed  on  its  merits,  and  in  its  vsrious  beuings  Cranbrook  in  the  House  of  Lords  moved  his 

by  writers  havingthe  best  acquaintance  with  the  resolution  **  that  the  Queen  having  directed  a 

subject.    Public  opinion  was  modified  by  the  military  expedition  of  the  forces  charged  on 

reception  of  more  accurate  reports  of  events,  the  Indian  revenues  to  be  dispatched  against 

which  showed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  the  House  of  Lords 

had  not  been  so  rude  as  had  been  represented  consents  that  the  revenues  of  India  shall  be 

at  first,  so  that  a  dear  division  of  opinion  was  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  military 

reached  in  a  few  weeks.  operations  which  may  be  carried  on  beyond 

On  the  day  that  the  war  was  begun.  No-  the  external  frontiers  of  her  Majesty's  Indian 

vember  20th,  a  Cabinet  council  was  held.  Lord  possessions.*'    Lord  Halifax  moved  in  amend- 

Cranbrook^s  dispatch  explaining  the  policy  of  ment  that,  ^'  while  ready  to  consent  to  pro- 

the  Government  with  regard  to  Afghanistan  viding  the  means  necessary  for  bringing  the 

(see  Afohakistan)  was  approved  and  sent  to  war  in  which  we  are  unhappily  engaged  to  a 

the  papers,  and  was  published  on  the  2l8t  snfe  and  honorable  conclusion,  the  House  ot 

On  tJie  25th  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  Lords  regrets  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Gov- 

summoning  Parliament  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  ernmentj  which  has  unnecessarily  engaged  this 

December.    On  the  26th  the  official  papers  country  in  the  contest"    A  division  was  taken 

and  correspondence  relating  to  Afghanistan,  on  the  next  day,  and  resulted— contents,  201 ; 

from  1855  to  Lord  Cranbrook's  d^patch  of  not  contents,  65;  showing  a  migoritj  of  186 

the  20th,  were  given  to  the  public.    On  the  for  the  Government. 

assembling  of  Parliament,  December  5th,  the  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  report  of 

Queen  sent  in  the  following  message :  the  address  being  brought  up,  Mr.  Whitbread 
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moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Honse  "  dis-  there  had  been  sometbing  in  the  natnre  of  a 

approves  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  bargain  between  the  country  and  the  sover- 

ment,  which  has  resulted  in  the  war  with  Af-  eign.    The  bargain  was  one  by  which  the  coun- 

ghanistan."    In  the  ensuing  debate,  Lord  Hart-  try  had  profited,  the  value  of  the  Crown  lands 

ington  admitted  the  right  of  the  Government  haviug  considerably  increased  during  the  last 

to  declare  war,  but  maintained  that  never  be-  forty  years.      The   provision  as^ked  for  was 

fore  had  there  been  a  war  begun  the  origin  granted. 

and  policy  of  which  had  been  so  studiously  The  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
concealed  from  Parliament.  The  Chancellor  Darmstadt,  second  daughter  of  the  Queen,  died 
of  the  Exchequer  replied,  reviewing  the  case,  at  Darmstadt,  December  14th. 
and  defending  the  course  of  the  Government ;  A  decree  was  published  in  the  London  '*  Ga- 
after  which  the  division  was  taken,  December  zette  ^^  of  January  3d  creating  a  new  order  to 
18th,  and  resulted — for  the  vote  of  censure,  227 ;  be  conferred  upon  women  only,  called  the  Im- 
against  it,  828 ;  showing  a  m^ority  for  the  perial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India.  It  be- 
Govemment  of  101.  On  the  motion  for  apply-  stowed  certain  insignia  and  decorations  upon  a 
ing  the  Indian  revenues  to  the  expenses  of  the  number  of  English  and  native  ladies,  among 
war,  Mr.  Fawcett  moved  an  amendment  that  whom  are  all  the  Princesses,  the  Maliaranee  or 
it  would  be  unjust  to  make  such  an  applica-  wife  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  (a  Copt 
tion.  On  the  division,  Mr.  Fawcett^s  amend-  by  birth),  seven  great  native  ladies,  and  eigh- 
ment  was  negatived  by  a  miyority  of  110  (285  teen  English  ladies,  wives  of  past  and  existing 
to  125),  and  the  original  motion  was  agreed  viceroys,  governors,  secretaries,  and  under-sec- 
to.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  retaries  for  India. 

notice  of  an  intention  to  propose  a  vote  for  A  great  public  meeting  in  favor  of  nentrali- 
the  assistance  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Rho-  ty  and  the  thorough  independence  of  the  freed 
dope  districts  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  Mr.  An-  provinces  of  Turkey  was  called  to  be  held  in 
derson,  of  Glasgow,  then  gave  notice  of  a  reso-  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
lution  that,  in  view  of  the  distress  prevailing  Distinguished  Liberal  members  of  Parliament 
in  the  country,  it  was  inexpedient  to  devote  were  expected  to  address  it.  On  the  day  of 
the  money  of  the  tax-payers  to  such  a  pur-  the  meeting  the  place  was  taken  possession  of 
pose.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after-  by  a  mob  of  the  other  party,  who  passed  reso- 
ward  announced  that  he  had  abandoned  the  lutions  in  favor  of  the  Ghovernment,  and  other- 
purpose  of  making  his  motion.  Both  Houses  ad-  wise  interfered  with  the  meeting.  A  part  of 
joumed.  December  17th,  to  February  18, 1879.  the  mob  went  to  hoot  before  Mr.  Gladstone's 

The  onanges  in  the  composition  of  the  House  residence.  Between  80,000  and  100,000  people 
of  Commons  in  1878  were  morennmerous  than  were  around  the  park,  of  whom  10,000  active- 
in  any  previous  year  during  the  existence  of  ly  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  An  attempt 
the  present  Parliament.  In  1876  thirty-two  was  made  to  hold  another  demonstration  in 
vacancies  occurred,  involving  fresh  elections ;  Hyde  Park  in  favor  of  peace,  on  the  10th  of 
in  1877,  the  number  of  vacancies  was  seven-  March,  when  the  meeting  was  disturbed  by  a 
teen;  in  1878  it  rose  to  forty.  The  changes  mob,  who  again  made  offensive  demonstrations 
during  1878  affected  the  seats  of  twenty-three  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  residence,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
Conservatives  and  seventeen  Liberals ;  but  the  stone  and  his  wife,  who  were  in  the  street,  were 
returns  so  curiously  balanced  each  other  that  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police, 
the  relative  strength  of  the  parties  in  the  The  attention  of  the  Irish  public  was  excited 
Aouse  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  precisely  by  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  one  of  the 
what  it  had  been  twelve  months  before.  Dur-  largest  landholders  in  the  country,  who,  with 
ing  the  whole  five  years  of  the  present  Parlia-  his  coachman  and  clerk,  was  shot  by  concealed 
ment,  ending  with  the  close  of  1878,  the  Con-  assassins  while  driving  near  his  house  on  the 
servatives  won  eleven  seats  fi*om  the  Liberals,  2d  of  April.  The  murder  was  generally  as- 
and  the  Liberals  fifteen  from  the  Conserva-  cribed  to  agrarian  motives.  The  attention  of 
tives.  Parliament  was  called  to  the  subject  on  the  12tb 

The  Queen  notified  Parliament  on  the  22d  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

of  July  of  the  approaching  marriage   of  the  whose  remarks,  considered  offensive,  led  to  a 

Duke  of  Connaught  with  the  Princess  Louise  clearing  of  the  galleries,  and  by  Lord  Oran- 

of  Prussia,  and  requested  the  provision  of  a  more  and  Browne  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  on 

suitable  establishment  for  the  couple.    While  whose  motion  certain  returns  of  crime  were 

the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Sir  Charles  ordered.     A  meeting  of  the  tenantry  of  the 

Dilke  moved  for  a  suspension  of  the  subject  late  Earl  was  held  shortly  after  the  murder, 

until  a  return  could  be  procured  of  similar  ap-  which  adopted  resolutions  expressing  abhor- 

plications  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  royal  rence  of  the  murder,  protesting  against  charges 

family  since  the  accession  of  William  III.    He  which  had  been  made  against  the  character  of 

held  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  pres-  the  murdered  man,  and  asking  for  an  investi- 

ent  application  earlier  than  the  present  reign,  gation  of  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that^  In  response  to  the  intercession  of  the  Gov- 

by  the  Queen's  abandonment  of  the  Crown  emment    of    the  United    States,  expressed 

lands  and  her  acceptance  of  a  fixed  civil  list,  through  its  Minister,  three  Fenian  prisoners^ 
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Condon,  Melady,  and  O'Meara,  were  in  Angnst  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  the  last  day  of  Its 

released  from  toe  farther  operation  of  the  sen-  bnsiness,  its  liabilities  amonnted  to  £12,408,000, 

tence  of  penal  servitude  onder  which  they  had  while  its  assets  were  £7,212,000,  and  that  the 

suffered  for  eleven  years.    It  was  stipulated  total  loss,  inclnding  the  capital  (£1,000,000), 

that  on  their  discharge  Uiey  should  not  take  was  £6,788,000.    As  the  stockholders  are  nn- 

part  in  any  demonstration,  and  should  not  re-  der  conditions  of  unlimited  liability,  the  loss 

main  on  British  soil,  though  they  were  allowed  falls  crushingly  upon  people  of  moderate  means, 

to  see  their  friends.  many  of  whom  had  their  all  invested  in  the 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  home  rule  in  Ireland  shares,  and  others  of  whom  will  have  to  give 

was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  up  all  to  pay  their  proportion.    The  auditors 

amendment  to  the  address  at  the  opening  of  found  that  the  loss  had  been  occasioned  by 

the  first  session.    8ir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said  criminal  mismanagement  of  the  directors  and 

that  the  Government  desired  to  remove  every  officers  of  the  bank,  and  these  officers  were 

real  grievance  in  Ireland,  but  could  not  pos-  arrested  and  committed  for  fraud.    Subscrip- 

sibly   accept  the  undefined  and  undefinable  tions  were  opened  for  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 

scheme  called  home  rule,  especially  since  the  the  poorer  shareholders  of  the  bank,  which  by 

Irish  themselves  were  not  united  upon  it.     He  the  middle  of  December  had  reached  the  sum  of 

then  showed  how  freedom  had  increased  in  Ire-  £321,484,  while  £500,000  were  wanted.    This 

land  since  the  opening  of  the  present  Parlia-  failure  was  followed  by  other  failures,  of  which 

ment.    The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  150,  involving  liabilitiea  of  £25.000,000,  occur- 

of  801  to  148.    The  dissensions  in  the  Home  ring  in  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  by  the 

Rule  party  led  to  its  separation  into  two  fac-  20th  of  November,  were  traceable  directly  and 

tions  during  the  year.  indirectly  to  it.    The  West  of  England  Bank, 

A  strike  took  place  in  April  among  the  oper-  Bristol,  failed  December  7th,  but  its  directors 

atives  of  the  cotton-miUs  in  Lancashire,  which  claimed  that  it  was  solvent.    It  was  established 

originated  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  in  1884,  and  had  forty-two  branches  in  Bouth 

the  employers  to  reduce  the  wages  10  per  cent.  Wales  and  the  west  of  England.    The  state- 

The  operatives  endeavored  to  compromise  the  roent  of  the  provisional  liquidators  of  this  bank 

difference  by  offering  to  accept  a  reduction  of  showed  that  its  liabilities  amonnted  to  £8,858,- 

5  per  centr,  or  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra-  265,  while  its  assets  were  estimated  at  £8,048,- 

tion ;  bnt  the  masters  would  not  agree  to  their  947,  from  which  a  deficiency  of  £304,818  was 

propositions.  A  strike  also  occurr^  among  the  predicated.    An  order  was  granted  later  in  the 

iron  miners  of  Middlesborough  and  Stockton  month  for  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  the 

against  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  who  decided  bank. 

that  their  wages  shonld  be  reduced  7^  per  cent.  The  year  was  signalized  by  several  distress- 

The  excitement  induced  collisions  between  the  ing  accidents.   The  training  ship  Eurydice,  with 

strikers  and  the  police  in  May,  ending  in  riots  in  880  persons  on  board,  was  capsized  off  the  Isle 

which  considerable  damage  was  done  to  prop-  of  Wight  March  24tb,  by  the  pressure  of  a 

erty  in  Blackburn  and  the  neighboring  factory  sudden  squall  taking  place  dnnng  a  violent 

towns,  and  the  military  had  to  be  oiuled  out.  snow-storm,  and  nearly  all  of  the  crew  and  ca- 

The  masters  adhered  to  their  position,  and  the  dets  were  drowned. '  On  the  81  st  of  May  the 

mass  of  the  workingmen  submitted  to  their  three  German  ironclads,  the  Grosser  Eurf  Qrst, 

terms  by  the  middle  of  June.  the  Ednig  Wilhelm,  and  the  Preussen,  were 

The  depression  in  trade  became  very  keenly  sailing  together  in  the  English  Channel  past 

felt  in  the  early  part  of  October,  when  a  number  Sandgate,  when  the  Ednig  Wilbelm.  ohan^g 

of  notices  of  reductions  of  wages  were  given,  her  course  to  avoid  a  passing  vessel,  ran  into 

Conferences  of  masters  and  laborers  had  no  sat-  the  Grosser  Eurfttrst    The  latter  vessel  sank 

iafactory  result,  the  reductions  were  continued,  within  five  minutes,  and  284  of  the  officers  and 

and  the  troubles  extended  to  the  agricultural  crew  were  drowned,  while  216  were  picked  np. 

laborers,  who  became  involved  in  strikes  and  On  the  8d  of  September  the  Princess  Alice,  an 

lock-outs.    The  suffering  among  the  laborers  excursion  steamer  on  the  Thames,  carrying  700 

in  Sheffield  and   other  large  manufacturing  passengers,  mostly  families  with  mothers  and 

towns  became  by  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  children,  was  run  into  by  the  iron  screw-collier 

painful  and  perplexing  feature  in  the  situation  ByweU  Castle,  and  nearly  600  persons  were 

of  the  country.  drowned  within  ^ye  minutes,  only  about  100 

The  distress  was  considerably  augmented  by  being  saved.  The  circumstances  of  this  disas- 
several  great  commercial  failures,  one  of  the  ter  were  investigated  by  a  coroner's  jury  and 
first  and  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  explosion  took  place 
the  Glasgow  City  Bank,  October  Ist.  This  in-  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Colliery,  Abercame, 
stitution  had  stood  extremely  high  in  the  con-  South  Wales,  September  11th,  by  which  286 
fidence  of  the  public,  its  la^  dividend  having  men  and  boys  lost  their  lives.  Subscriptions 
been  made  at  12  per  cent.,  and  its  shares  on  the  were  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  sof- 
day  of  failure  having  stood  at  286 ;  and  it  was  fering  from  the  last  two  disasters,  which  re- 
a  favorite  institution  for  investment  among  the  suited  in  securing  liberal  funds  for  both  pur- 
people  of  Scotland.  The  balance-sheet  of  the  poses.  On  the  11th  of  October  87  persons  were 
back  as  examined  by  the  auditors  showed  that  crushed  or  suffocated  and  several  injured  in  the 
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panic  oooasioned  b.?  the  breaking  oat  of  a  fire  their  oonntryinen  in  Turkey.  In  the  begin- 
in  the  Oolosseam  Theatre  in  liverpooL  The  ning  of  March  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af^irs 
German  mail  steamer  Pomerania,  from  Ham-  addressed  a  circolar  to  the  Greek  representa- 
burg  to  New  York,  was  nm  into  by  the  iron  tives  at  the  courts  of  the  signatory  Powers^ 
bark  Moel  Eilian,  November  25th,  and  58  of  in  which  the  Hellenic  Government  asked  to  be 
her  passengers  and  crew  were  lost.  represented  at  the  GongresSj  which  was  then 

GkEEGE,'*'  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  Eu-  spoken  of.    The  Ministry  resigned  on  July  1st, 

rope.    Reigning  King,  George  I.,  born  De-  on  account  of  military  promotions  having  been 

cember  24,  1845,  second  son  of  the  reigning  made  by  the  Minister  of  War  contrary  to  the 

King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the  Hel-  budget  scheme  settled  by  them.    The  King, 

lenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  resignation, 

March  18  (30),  1868 ;  accepted  the  crown  June  declaring  that  the  Cabinet  possessed  his  oonli- 

5,  1863;  declared  of  age  by  a  decree  of  the  dence. 

National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863;   married        The  recommendations  made  by  the  Berlin 

October  27,  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  rectification  of  the  Greek 

Grand  Duke  Constantino  of  Russia,  bom  An-  frontier  (see  Eastern  Qubstioi^  excited  great 

gust  22,  1851.    Their  children  are :  Constan-  hopes  in  Greece.    The  Greek  Government  in 

tinos,  Duke  of  Sparta,  born  August  2,  1868 ;  August  addressed  a  note  to  the  Powers,  asking 

George,  bom  June  25,  1869 ;  Alexandra,  born  them  to  use  their  infiuence  to  bring  about  a 

August  30,  1870 ;  Nicholas,  born  February  9,  settlement,   and  various  propositions  having 

1872;  Maria,  bom  March  8,  1876.  that  end  in  view  were  made,  but  nothing  defi- 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  19,858  nite  was  arrived  at.    On  October  14th  the 

square  miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  Chamber  began  a  discussion  on  the  past  policy 

census  of  1870,  to  1,457,894  persons.  of  the  Government,  which  ended  on  the  18th 

The  war  excitement  which  had  pervaded  in  a  vote  of  confidence  of  69  to  63.  On  the 
Greece  during  1877  grew  as  it  became  appar-  29th  the  Chamber  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
ent  in  January  that  uie  Porte  intended  to  ne-  four  votes  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
gotiate  for  peace.  It  finally  led  to  a  ministe-  ment,  providing  for  the  calling  out  of  the  third 
Hal  crisis,  and  on  January  22d  the  Ministry  re-  and  fourth  classes  of  the  milit>ary  reserves.  In 
signed,  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  composed  consequence  of  this  the  Ministry  tendered  it:f 
as  follows :  President  of  the  Council  and  Min-  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  A  new  Cabi- 
istcr  of  the  Interior,  Kumunduros;  Foreign  net  was  formed  by  M.  Trioupis,  but  resigned 
Affairs  and  Public  Worship,  Delyannis ;  Ma-  within  a  week,  as  they  were  defeated  on  a  test* 
rine,  Pumbulis ;  Finance  and  Justice,  Papami-  vote  in  the  Chamber.  A  new  Ministry  was 
chalopulo ;  War,  Sotfros  Petmezas.  The  war-  then  formed  as  follows :  Kumunduros,  President 
like  demonstrations  continued  in  all  the  prin-  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
oipal  cities,  and  on  January  26th  a  conflict  Justice;  Bubulis,  War  and  Navy;  Augerinas, 
occurred  between  the  troops  and  the  populace  Public  Instruction  and  Worship ;  Delyannis, 
in  Athens.  The  Chamber  in  consequence  held  Foreign  Afiairs  and  Finance.  It  was  thought 
its  sittings  with  closed  doors.  On  January  31st  that  this  Ministry  could  not  maintain  itself,  but 
the  Chamber  in  a  secret  sitting  passed  a  vote  M.  Kumunduros  brought  about  a  compromise 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  by  121  to  6 ;  that  with  the  Opposition,  by  which  a  bill  was  passed 
is  to  say,  it  empowered  the  Government  to  increasing  the  army  by  20,000  men.  On  the 
take  military  measures  against  Turkey.  M.  13th  of  November  a  motion  was  accepted  pro- 
Kumunduros  indicated  that  his  action  would  posing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
be  the  armed  occupation  of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  quiry  into  abuses  said  to  have  been  committed 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  by  the  Minister  of  War  who  held  office  at  the 
protect  the  Greeks  of  those  provinces  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  sup- 
outrages  of  the  Turks  driven  into  them  by  the  plying  food  and  clothing  to  the  army.  The 
Russian  advance.  He  said  that,  when  outrages  Government  opposed  the  motion,  but  finally 
occurred  previously,  the  Government  sought  the  yielded,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  onani- 
assistance  of  Europe,  but  Europe  did  nothing  mously. 

beyond  making  inquiries.  This  time  Greece  An  agreement  of  a  very  satisfactory  char- 
wonld  take  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  acter,  which  is  intended  to  effect  the  conver- 
In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  Greek  sion  of  the  Greek  stock  of  1824-*25,  has  been 
army  on  February  8d  crossed  the  frontier,  but  entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the 
was  recalled  within  a  week  upon  the  represen-  representatives  of  the  bondholders,  and  was 
tations  of  the  Powers.  (See  Tubket.)  But,  ratified  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Decern- 
though  the  Greek  Government  abandoned  all  her.  Under  it  the  old  bonds  and  coupons  will 
hostile  actions  against  the  Turks,  large  num-  be  exchanged  for  new  stock,  upon  which  an 
bers  of  volunteers  crossed  the  border  to  assist  annual  payment  of  £75,000  to  the  bondholders 
will  be  secured.    This  sum  will  be  guaranteed 

•S«e  •*  Annua!  Cyclopedia"  of  lft74  for  statistics  on  the  ^7  the  actual  hypothecation  of  the  Stamp  du- 

popalatlonoflar^  cities,  on  nationalities,  on  relifriousdenomi-  ties  and  the  CUStoms  of  Cephalonia,  whicn  tO- 

natloDs,  and  on  education ;  of  187«,  fbr  commercial  statistics;  ^.^f  u««  ^i^^A  «K/xnf  i^i on  aaa  ^  --^ao-      TU^  w^^^ 

and  of  1877,  tor  receipts,  expenditorea,  public  del>t,  and  army  gather  yield  aOOUt  il  80,000  a  year.     The  new 

and  navy.  stock  will  be  redeemable  in  thirty-three  years 
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bj  dnwlngs  at  par.  The  interest,  at  6  per  EaropeauB  were  murdered.  Among  the  vic- 
oent,  was  to  begin  on  Jannar;  1, 1879,  and  to  tims  of  tbU  affair  wa*  Mr.  Ogle,  a  correapond- 
be  pfljable  half-jearl;.  ent  of  the  London  "  Timea,"  whose  toDrder 

According  to  the  tavr  for  ISTSi  enacted  in  and  motilatioD  were  made  sabjecta  of  action 
the  latter  part  of  1B77  by  the  Chamber,  the  by  the  Britiah  Oovernment.  A  reward  was 
Qreek  army  in  now  composed  of  26,000  men —  offered  for  the  recover;  of  hii  body,  and  It  waa 
16,288  in&ntrj',  4,044  light  infuntry,  2,tiOS  found  in  a  rontilated  condition  on  Honnt  Pft> 
gendarmes,  862  cavalry,  2,018  artillery,  1,107  lioD-  Mr.  Fawcett,  wbo  waa  sent  to  Valo  to 
aappera  and  minertL  800  men  attached  to  the  inquire  into  the  occorrence,  made  a  report  on 
lioepitalB,andaniunWof  ofBoersandaergeanta  May  Sth,  in  which  he  eipre«aed  the  opinion 
on  epetial  service.  The  annnal  expense  for  the  that  Mr.  Ogle  waa  killed  by  a  gunshot  or  bay- 
maintenenoeof tbearmy iae8timatedat20,000,-  onet  while  retreating  with  the  Greek  insnr- 
000  franca.  fcenta,  and  that  fats  heed  was  aiterward  cat  oS 

by  Torkish  soldiers. 

Ad  angry  feeling  waa  caused  in  many  circles 
thronghoDt  the  conntry  b;  the  reaalts  of  the 
Gongreea  at  Berlin,  which  had  failed  to  secure 
to  Greece  any  advantages  proportioned  to  the 
expectations  that  bad  been  raised.  Every  step 
of  tfae  negotiations  in  which  the  Government 
SODgbt  to  liave  actnally  adjosted  the  rectilica- 
tioD  of  boundaries  which  tlie  treaty  stipulated 
for,  was  watched  with  solicitude.  The  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject  made  very  slow  progresa, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  8tb  of  Angust  tbat  the 
Turkish  Government  drew  np  its  circular  on 
tbe  demand  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  weeks  later  before  the  circolar  was  pub- 
lished. The  dispatch  declared  in  the  ontset, 
in  the  moat  formal  manner,  that  neitber  the 
Saltan  nor  hia  Government  Ijad  ever  had  to 
deliberate  on  such  a  project  as  the  proposed 
rectification  of  the  Greek  frontier,  and  that  it 
was  for  tbe  first  time  called  on  to  conrider  it 
when  tlie  project  came  to  light  within  tbe  Gon- 
■"^  gi'eas.    Reviewing  io  Its  particulars  the  de- 

mand made  by  tbe  Greeka  before  the  Berlin 
After  recalling  its  troops  from  Thessaly,  the    Oongreaa,  it  sud : 
Government  continued  still  to  act  under  the  .... 

recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  waa  . "'',"'  domflnd  con»ut.  m  tUe  .nnent.on,  pure  iiid 
onboal,  and  actively  continoed  its  military  and  t„  the  Lingdom  of  Ureeoe,  iiid  i>  ju.tified,  «cording 
naval  preparations.  Orders  were  given  for  to  the  Hellcaic  Uiiiiatry,  b>  arsunieiita  and  ootuif 
arma  and  amnmnition  sufBcient  for  an  army  eralioDi  vhioh  Dia;  be  tliut  (Lunnned  up :  "  Orteoe 
of  S0,000  men,  and  arrangemente  were  made  "pire»  to  unitfl  amlor  tha  .ame  government  .11  tlia 
to  rai«,  the  Mobile  National  Guard  to  140.000    ^^^ ^kllfJL'dg^JZt^^Tt/fo'^X'prte 

men.     The   people  Bolklly  accepted  the  news  ^f  Hmmug  bar  dsHrea  to  tlie  unneiatioD  of  Candia 

of  the  Government's  acquiescence  in  the  ar-  jud  tbe  province*  bordsriofr  ao  (be  kicgdom,  in 

rangement  proposed  by  the  great  Powers  for  order  to  reapond  to  tUa  demrai  of  Europe.    The 

abstention   from  hostilities,   and  reliance  on  ""'""'"'''."  ^^'"".^.T"  ^e°„!™!^i,>'w 

...  1     at         *  .1    .   ■     .-  J  of  those  T>roviQoea,  which  haTe  oiten  eipresaed  it  by 

their  Bood  offices  to  see  that  jnatice  waa  done  J^iiin™  up  arms     Satiafaotion  given  to  this  deaiie 

the   Greek   peoples,   but   were   evidently   not  would  bo  an  aotofjuatioe  and  humanity  which  would 

content  with  it.     The  news  that  tbe  British-  complata  the  padn«ting  work  of  £uroj>e,*nd  would 

aquadron  had  been  refiised  adraisaion  to  the  thus  render  tnpoMible  tha  reiurn  of  tbe  troublea 

BoBpor..  bj  the  por^  „...rf . «.» .?.i»-  c:fi'S4i;sSbT,f=d?psr™S 

ment  in  Athens,  and  the  expectation  which  it  ^laB    and  which   BihauaW   herself  In   annunanU 

aronsed  of  a  new  political  and  military  situa-  gronndad  on  thia  abnormal  ■iinaiion,  and  in  eipen- 

tion,  in  which  Greece  and  England  might  be  ditura  caused  by  tbe  neoensily  of  accbidiog  *ucc»r 

fonnd  on  the  same  side,  did  roach  to  reconcile  t"  ">»  refageea  of  the  insurgent  provmces,  »"d  to 

those  who  had  denounced   the  recall  of  tbe  i'^t.'^PJ'^i'^u^^rw  X  i.^e^ild  d^elop^^t  rf 

troops    from   Thessaly,   and    to    keep   within  ^he  oountry.    Turkey  herself  would  gain  in  secu- 

boonds  the  indignation  with  which  the  news  riLv^andthe  relationsofneighborlinesswhiohwonld 

of  the  maasacres  at  the  frontier  was  received,  be  Bstablished  between  tbe  two  oountrios  would  run 

The  excitement  was  renewed  early  in  April  on  "?  further  riKk  of  b«ing  di-turbed     The  rejection 

tbe  occasion  .^  the  captnre  of  the  Tb^lian  "J^'i'^.-.^^nflU^^^o^*"  Tb^^^^^Z  'i^th?c5 

insurgent  position  at  Macnnitaa,  and  the  irrup-  |^e  Hellenic  people  would  be  led  to  take  part,  what- 

tion  into  Valo,  in  which  several  rayabe  and  Bvartliaatforuof  itarulentopreventlt." 
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The  dispatch  then  proceeded  to  sliow,  among    Povera.    The  Qnek  GovernmeDt  addreaBed  a 
other  tbingH,  that  there  had  never  been  a  gen-    note  to  the  Pone  calliog  upon  it  to  Dominate 
uine  movemeot  iu  Crete  fur  aeparatioD  trout    delegatea  to  eiamioe  the  qaoBtion  of  the  recti- 
Tnrke?,  the  iDBDirection  of  1667  having  been    Ecation  of  the  frontier  recommended  hf  the 
rather  a  Greek  invasion  than  a  rising  of  the    CongreBs.    While  the  anawer  to  the  note  was 
island  itaolf;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thes-    delayed  for  a  considerable  period,  it  was  given 
ODt  that  Savfet  Paaha  was  willing  to  cede 
eventually  to  (Jreeoe  several  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  but  no  territory  of  the  Turkish 
mainland,  and  reinforcements  of  troops  were 
I  dispatched  to  Epirna  and  Thesaalj.     Hobsrt 

I  Pasba  spent  three  days  at  Athens  abont  the 

first  of  October.  In  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  the  King,  bis  Uajeaty  told  him  that, 
white  dis[>osed  to  wait  with  patience  the  de- 
dsiona  of  the  Powera,  Greece  would  continne 
its  preparations,  and,  shoald  Europe  remain 
deaf  to  its  claims,  would  stake  its  existence 
on  the  result.  The  King's  words  are  said  to 
have  made  a  deep  impression  apon  the  Pasha. 
Shortly  after  this  the  rort«  seemed  to  manifest 
j  a  disposition  to  come  to  terms  with  Greece  if 

the  Hellenic  Government  would  acoept  a  aim- 
pie  rectification  of  frontier.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Turkish  Ministers  in  November,  Savfet 
Pasha  urged  upon  his  oaaociatee  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  an  amicable  arrangement  Iwfore 

any  foreign  intervention  should  take  place. 

pomoo  or  m  aaKHTBsra,  athuib.  The  delimitations  recommended  by  the  Berlin 

OongTOSB  were,  he  said,  impracticable,  but  the 
saly  and  Epims  had  "  always  lived  peaceably,  Porte  would  give  an  ei^iiivaleDt  in  the  direo- 
and  willingly  submiited  themselves  to  the  Ot-  tion  of  Valo.  These  views  were  adopted  by 
toman  autborities ;  that  they  have  never  taken  tiie  Conncil,  and  on  the  Ilth  of  the  month  the 
np  arms  to  make  good  supposititious  claims ;  Porte  made  to  the  Greek  Uinister  at  Gonstan- 
that  ttiey  have  sometimes  endured,  but  never  tinople  a  proposition  for  the  appointment  of 
invoked,  the  intervention  of  B  neighboring  delegates.  Early  in  December  toe  Porte  ap- 
country;  and  that,  in  fact,  if  rendered  secure    pointed  a  military  c        -    -      '  -      -  . 

from  the  enterprises  set  afoot  by  that  neighbor, 
they  would  continue  to  live  happily  and  pros- 
perously nnder  the  laws  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
these  provinces,  the  annexation  of  which  he 
demanded,  that  M.  Dclyanuis  was  entitled  to 
speak  at  the  table  of  the  Congress."  The  Porte 
did  not  consider  itself  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  argument  that  the  annexation  of  the  prov- 
inces named  would  complete  the  happiness  of 
Greece,  but  the  circular  pointed  ont  that  it 
could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  avowal 
that  the  Hellenic  Government  wished  to  nnite 
under  one  sway  all  countries  Inhabited  hy 
Greeks-,  and suf^ested  that  "political  honesty 
will  not  permit  the  distnemberment  of  one 
nation  to  tlie  advantage  of  another,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  latter  would  thus  be 
rendered  happier."  The  dispatch  ooncladed 
with  an  expression  of  confidence  that  the 
European  Powers,  duly  enlightened  on  the 
subject,  would  "  hasten  to  bring  home  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Athens  counsels  of  rectitude  and 
prudence,  calonlated  to  turn  it  from  an  enter- 
prise equally  unjust  and  impolitic.  In  any  the  details  relating  to  the  rectification  of  the 
ease  Europe  will  never  seek  to  follow  Greece  frontiers,  and  to  present  a  report  on  the  strate- 
along  tills  dangerous  path,  and  thus  run  the  gical  aspects  of  the  question.  On  the  Slst  of 
risk  of  jeopardizing  its  work  of  peace."  December  Hokhtar  Pasha,  Jahan  Effendi,  and 

Tills  circular  was  not  well  received  by  the    Abeddin  Bey  were  appointed  the  Turkish  com- 
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*  missioners  for  regulating  the  frontier;  and  a  of  Crete:  '^I  know  that  island  well,  and  tlie 
week  later  General  Sutzo,  Oommander-in-Cliief  aspirations  of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  Greek  army,  M.  Zenopulos,  Secretary-  that  the  people  of  Crete  do  not  want  annexa- 
General  to  the  Minifltry  of  the  Interior,  and  tion  to  Greece ;  it  is  the  restless  committee  of 
Major  Colocoronis,  were  appointed  the  Greek  ambitions  Hellenes  in  Athens  who  cry  ont  for 
commissioners  for  the  same  purpose.  News  it,  not  the  Cretans."  At  abont  the  same  time 
having  been  received  at  Athens  from  Constan-  the  representatives  of  the  Cretan  National 
tinople  that,  notwithstanding  the  understood  Assembly  proposed  that  the  Porte  should 
determination  of  the  Porte  not  to  cede  the  grant  to  the  people  of  the  island  administra- 
district  of  Janina^  the  Greek  Government  was  tive  autonomy  with  civil  and  political  equality, 
desirous  of  consolidating  friendly  relations  with  and  that  the  Assembly  should  be  authorized 
Turkey,  and  would  not  ask  the  mediation  of  to  make  laws  which  it  would  be  beyond  the 
the  Powers,  the  newspapers  of  Athens  con-  power  of  the  Sultan  to  modify.  Mukhtar 
demned  the  adoption  of  such  an  attitude,  and  Pasha,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  them  civil 
stated  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  yield  on  equality,  the  pUbisciU^  and  the  establishment 
the  question  of  Janina,  its  course  would  be  of  a  police  force  and  gendarmerie  composed 
universally  disapproved.  jointly  of  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
The  whole  year  was  marked  by  events  of  These  proposals  were  r^ected  by  the  Cretans, 
stirring  interest  in  Crete,  which,  although  Afterward  deeming  the  concessions  offered 
they  were  in  large  part  of  a  peaceful  charac-  by  Mukhtar  Pasha  worthless,  the  Assembly 
ter,  showed  the  strong  and  constant  desire  of  instructed  the  Cretan  representatives  at  Con- 
the  people  of  the  island  to  become  part  of  an  stantinople  to  discontinue  the  negotiations, 
independent  Greek  nation.  In  January  the  and  sent  a  protest  to  the  foreign  consuls  at 
National  Assembly  which  had  been  organized  Canea  declining  to  pursue  tlie  negotiations 
and  was  sitting,  after  an  engagement  between  with  Mukhtar  Pasha.  A  week  later  an  ofB- 
the  Turks  and  the  Christians,  declared  that  cial  telegram  from  Canea  stated  that  a  defini- 
the  Ottoman  Government  was  overthrown,  tive  arrangement  had  been  signed  between 
and  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  island  the  Turkish  authorities  and  the  Cretans,  by 
to  Greece.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  Russia  which  the  questions  at  issue  were  finally 
to  present  an  address  to  the  Czar,  congratu-  settled.  This  arrangement  was  con6rmed  by 
lating  him  upon  the  Russian  victories,  and  en-  the  Porte,  with  some  slight  modifications ;  a 
treating  him  not  to  forget  Crete  at  the  con-  telegram  was  sent  by  the  Porte  to  Mukhtar 
elusion  of  peace.  It  was  reported  in  March  Pasha,  thanking  him  for  pacifying  the  island ; 
that  the  insurgents  had  accepted  an  armistice  and  congratulations  were  presented  to  him  by 
proposed  by  the  Turks,  the  terms  of  which  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  inhabitants, 
stipulated  that  the  Turks  should  be  confined  Alexander  Caratheodori  Pasha,  first  plenipo- 
to  the  towns,  while  the  Christians  shoulH  re-  tentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  after- 
main  unmolested  in  the  open  country.  In  ward  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was  appointed 
May  the  British  consul  at  Canea  informed  the  Governor-General  of  Crete,  and  the  British 
insurgent  leaders  that  the  Porte  had  decided  Colonel  Maurice  Fawcett  was  intrusted  with 
to  grant  the  Cretans  an  amnesty,  and  promised  the  organization  of  the  gendarmerie, 
them  a  better  form  of  government  provided  The  Greek  Government  has  for  several 
the  insurgents  would  lay  down  their  arms,  years  had  the  charge  of  the  normal  depart- 
The  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  in  reply,  de-  ment  of  the  schools  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  the  Ameri- 
manded  an  armistice,  declaring  that  they  con-  can  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  within  the  past 
sidered  the  acceptance  of  an  amnesty  as  equiv-  year  established  a  normal  school  at  Athens,  to 
alent  to  submission,  and  strongly  urged  the  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Greek  principal  with 
union  of  the  island  witli  Greece.  Hostilities  two  professors ;  and  a  circular  nas  been  sent 
were  resumed  in  various  districts  during  June,  oat  to  the  loc^  authorities  advising  them  to 
The  British  consul  at  Canea  promised  the  As-  select  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school, 
sembly  that  England  would  protect  the  rights  with  free  tuition.  The  University  of  Athens 
of  Crete.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Porte  has  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
had  proposed  reforms  and  a  provisional  Cre-  losophy,  with  88  professorij  and  1,652  students, 
tan  aidnunistration.  About  a  month  later  the  GREEK  CHURCH.  The  territorial  changes 
National  Assembly  sent  a  note  to  the  consul  made  in  the  map  of  Europe  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
soliciting  the  mediation  of  England  to  obtain  gress  (see  Europe)  considerably  affect  the  states 
autonomy  for  the  island,  in  conformity  with  in  which  the  Greek  Church  embraces  a  roa- 
the  desires  of  the  population.  Failing  to  ob-  jority  or  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
tain  this,  the  Cretans  were  understood  to  be  Two  states  professing  the  Greek  Oriental  re- 
resolved  to  continue  their  resistance  to  Turk-  ligion  which  were  heretofore  dependencies  of 
ish  rule.  Hobart  Pasha,  who  visited  the  Turkey — Roumania  and  Servia — ^have  been 
European  states  during  the  latter  part  of  the  added  to  the  list  of  the  independent  states  of 
summer  on  a  mission  which  was  supposed  to  Enrope,  and  both  have  received  an  increase  of 
be  partly  ofiicial,  wrote  a  letter  before  leav-  territory  and  population.  A  new  state  in  which 
ing  London  for  Constantinople,  reviewing  the  the  Greek  religion  will  prevail  has  been  formed 
whole  situation  in  the  East,  in  which  he  said  — Bulgaria^which,  though  it  will  pay  for  the 
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present  an  annnaltribnte  to  the  Saltan,  is  reallj  neoted    with  obarclies  and  roonasteries   was 

as  independent  as  Roumania  and  Seiria  were  6,811,  with  an  aggregate  of  197,191  pupils,  of 

before  the  war  of  1877.    It  roost  be  expected  whom  170,461  were  male  and  26,780  female, 

that  under  a  Christian  government  the  Greek  The  number  of  church  libraries  was  15,770 ; 

Church  of  this  state  will  awaken  to  a  new  the  number  of  new  libraries  established  in  the 

life ;  and  the  same  may  be  expected  from  Bos-  course  of  the  year,  235.    The  church  property 

nia  and  Herzegovina,  which  have  been  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Procurator- 

under  Austrian  rule.  General  amounted  on  January  1,  1877,  to  26,- 

The  population  connected  with  the  Greek  855,858  rubles  (1  ruble  =  78  cents). 
Oriental  Church  in  1878  may  be  estimated        The  Church  of  Greece  lost  one  of  her  lead- 
about  as  follows :  ing  and  oldest  prelates  by  the  death  of  the  Arch- 

RoBtU 60,600.000  bishop  of  Thera,  Zacharias  Matthas,  at  the  age 

y»^-- oiS'XSS  of  about  80  years.    He  became  Archbishop  of 

BSl5r«nS;ic;Vh.*a:::::*;;;;;.::::::::;:::::  ^m^m  Thera  in  1868,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 

BoununJ* 4,800,000  a  member  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece.    As 

SSStoii^::;:;:::;;:::::::::::::::::::;;::*  ^^'Soo  » theological  author  he  was  weii  known  by 

Oreooe 1,442,000  his  work  entitled  *' A  Historic  List  of  the  Bish- 

TSl?f*(*^thoiirBiii;irto^^  1,210,000  opg  ^nd  Patriarchs  of  tbe  Great  Church  of 

^^  K      oo     ojgana,       ia,  ao      enego-  g^^^^^  Christ  at  Constantinople,  from  a.  d.  36  to  a.  d. 

OhUu : sjooo  1884."    This  work  was  written  by  himinl837, 

*^"* ^  while  Archdeacon  of  Nauplia;  it  has  been 

Total 77,67&,ooo  translated  into  Russian,  and  t^ice  reprinted 

The  report  of  Count  Tolstoi,  Procurator-Gen-  ^°|*- ?^^J?^'^'i?'^  .    ,  ,  ^u      x,     s   ^     . - 

eral  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Ralsia,  on  the  affairs  ^J'^^  ^^?  ^^^^^,  Onental  Church  of  Austria 

of  the  Russian  Church  during  the  year  1876,  *^«  ^P^"""^?  ^'  ***«.  University  of  Czernovitz  is 

was  published  in  April,  1878.    According  to  an  event  of  great  importance.    It  is  the  only 

this  report,  there  were  in  1876  880  monasteries  ^°«^»*^  .T^'A^'V  ^^'""^  ?^u*  theological 

with  10,512  monks,  and  147  nunneries  with  ^"^^^^.Z^^^f  Greek  Oriental  Oburch,  and  at 

14,674  nuns.  The  number  of  cathedral  churclies  which  therefore  the  theologicd  students  of  the 

was  625 ;  of  other  churches,  89,838 ;  of  chapels  ^'^"ff  ^  ^l^^  ^  opportunity  ot  receiving  a  uni- 

and  oratories,  18,594.    In  the  course  of  the  ▼ersity^u<»tion  ejmal  to  that  of  the  Ca 

year  828  churches  and  170  chapels  and  ora-  ?}'^  «°^  Protestant  theologians  of  Austria  and 

tories  were  buUt.    There  were  87  hospitals  X^fT^^-    »,«      JJ^iyersit/ was  established  m 

with  1,192  inmates,  and  605  poorhouses  with  October,  1875  with  the  three  faculties  of  the- 

6,768  inmates.    The  number  of  persons  re-  ^^^P^  *?^  ^  political  economy,  and  phflos- 

oeived  into  the  Russian  Church  was  12,840,  ^^^^1  )>"?  *\®  P^^JT   .^^  ^^^^l  ^,?^  °^ 

embracing  1,192  Roman  Catholics,  516  United  ??°^P*^^  ^^J?^  \^^^^  ^^  the  organization  of 

Greeks,  8  Armenians,  688  Protestants,  2,589  T®  mathematioal  section.      The    theolc^od 

Rascolniks  or  Old  Believers  (1,498  completely  faculty  had  m  the  wmter  semester  of  1878-'79 

united  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  1,041  re-  »»^  ordinary  professors  for  the  departments  of 

served  the  use  of  the  ancient  canons),  450  Jews,  moral  theology,  dogmatics,  practical  theology, 

219  Mohammedans,  and  6,728  pagans.    The  ?!'"'*??  *I*?^7,*S?  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 

number  of  divorces  was  1,028;  in  29  cases  the  2.      ^"«^^  Church,  exegesis  of  the  Old 

cause  was  remarriage  of  one  party  during  the  Testament,  and  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament, 

lifetime  of  the  other;  in  2,  too  close  consan-  besides  one  extraoi^mary  professor  and  one 

guinity ;  in  15,  impotence ;  in  80,  adultery ;  in  ^}?^'  Connected  with  the  theological  faculty  is 

650,  the  unknown  residence  of  one  party;  in  *  theological  semmary  and  a  special  theologi- 

247,  the  condemnation  of  one  party  to  forced  ^  ^^^^7:  Thennmber  of  theological  students 

labor  or  exile.    The  institutions  for  the  educa-  ^««  «^f  «°^J  ^t  ^J^«°i^^»^J"  ^^<^^«  /*<5°^V 

tion  of  the  clergy,  with  the  number  of  their  T°  *°S?*  ^ '  *^®  *^^  number  of  students  is 

about  220. 

GREENE,  William  B.,  died  at  Weston-su- 
per-Mare, England,  May  30,  1878,  aged  69 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Greene,  for- 
merly Postmaster  of  Boston.  He  was  a  student 
at  West  Point  Academy,  but  did  not  graduate. 
He  entere<l  the  army  and  served  in  the  Florida 
war.    He  was  connected  with  the  Brook  Farm 

Of  the  pupils,  15,655  received  support  from  movement,  afterward  entered  the  Baptist  min- 

the  state ;  265  were  learning  the  languages  of  istry,  and  for  several  years  was  settled  at  Brook- 

the  uncivilized  tribes.    Eleven  female  schools  field,  Mass.    Though  a  Democrat,  he  was  a 

belong  to  tbe  department  of  the  Procurator-  strong  Abolitionist ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 

General,  which  in  1876  had  an  aggregate  of  of  the  civil  war  he  returned  from  Europe, 

962  pupils,  of  whom  294  were  supported  by  where  he  had  passed  several  years,  and  in  1861 

the  Government.   The  number  of  sonools  con-  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  14th  regi- 


teachers  and  pupils. 

were  as  follows : 

INSTITDTIONS. 

Nuiobcr. 

Tmfdtm*. 

PopUi. 

AoftdcinlM 

4 

58 

186 

181 

888 

1,628 

&86 

SomiiiArlet. 

12,401 
27,856 

Bchoolt. 

Total 

248 

2,642 

40,842 
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nient  of  Massachasetts  Infantry,  afterward  the  Whether  as  Commiasioner  of  the  Repoblio  or 
lat  regiment  of  heavy  artillery.  In  1862,  while  as  Deputy,  his  motto,  whioh  he  was  accustomed 
stationed  with  his  regiment  at  Fairfax,  Va.,  he  to  repeat  frequently,  was:  *^  Politics  is  only  a 
was  recalled  and  assigned  by  General  McClel-  kind  of  business ;  it  is  of  supreme  importance, 
Ian  to  the  command  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  but  should  always  be  treated  like  other  bud- 
General  Whipple's  division.  His  brigade  con-  ness,  with  the  same  rectitude  and  the  same 
eisted  of  the  14th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  2d  simplicity  of  means."  In  the  Assembly  he  ad- 
New  York  Artillery,  16th  Maine  Infantry,  and  vocated  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
Ist  battery  Independent  Wisconsin  Artillery,  and  opposed  the  extension  of  the  state  of  siege 
On  October  11,  1862,  he  resigned  his  commis-  over  the  deliberations  upon  the  Constitution  of 
eion,  returned  to  Boston,  and  about  a  year  and  the  Republic,  but  failed  to  carry  the  body  with 
a  half  before  his  death  went  to  England.  He  him  on  either  measure.  His  name  as  a  mem- 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu-  her  of  this  body  is  most  closely  associated  with 
tional  Convention  in  1858,  was  active  in  labor  the  proposition  of  the  so-called  Gr^vy  amend- 
and  reform  movements,  and,  being  zealous  for  ment,  a  measure  especially  defining  the  tenure 
f^ee<lom  of  speech,  was  instrumental  in  secur-  of  the  Presidential  office.  The  Constitution, 
ing  for  Mrs.  Victoria  C.  Woodhull  a  hearing  in  following  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
Boston.  He  was  a  fine  mathematician,  and  States,  declared  that  the  President  of  the  Re- 
was  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and  in  Hebrew  public  should  hold  his  office  for  a  definite  term 
and  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  Freemasonry  he  of  four  years  M.  Gr6vy  apprehended  that  the 
had  taken  the  88  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac-  operation  of  this  system  among  a  people  so  at- 
cepted  Rite,  taking  the  earlier  degrees  in  France,  tached  to  personal  government  as  the  French 
Among  his  published  works  are  '*  Socialistic,  had  been  would  be  dfmgerous,  and  offered  the 
Communistic,  and  Financial  Fragments,"**  The-  following  instead:  **T^e  chief  of  the  execu- 
ory  of  the  Calculus,"  **  Explanation  of  the  The-  tive  power  is  elected  bv  the  Assembly.  He 
ory  of  the  Calculus,"  **  Transcendentalism,"  takes  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council  of 
'* The  Facts  of  Consciousness  and  the  Philoso-  Ministers;  he  is  elected  for  an  unlimited  time; 
phy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,"  and  several  pub-  he  is  always  removable ;  he  names  and  removes 
licadons  relating  to  Freemasonry,  the  most  im-  the  ministers."  In  his  speech  supporting  his 
portant  being  **  The  Blazing  Star."  amendment,  he  foreshadowed  the  danger  of 
GRfiVY,  FsANgois  Jitles  Paul,  President  of  the  republic  being  overthrown.  But  he  was 
the  French  National  Assembly  from  1871  to  supported  by  only  168  members  against  648. 
1878,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Another  constitutional  question  was  discussed 
1876  and  1878,  and  Pr.esident  of  the  Republic  in  the  reports  which  M.  Gr6vy  made  in  Jan- 
in  1879,  was  bom  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrey  in  nary,  1849,  as  a  member  of  committees  on  the 
the  department  of  the  Jura,  August  1^,  1818.  project  which  was  known  as  the  proposition 
His  family  were  middle-class  people,  in  easy  BaUau,  This  measure  provided  that  the  Le- 
ciroum stances,  living  on  a  small  estate,  and  at-  gislative  Assembly  should  be  called  to  meet 
tached  by  feeling  and  tradition  to  the  repub-  March  19, 1849,  and  the  powers  of  the  Constit^ 
lican  cause.  He  began  his  studies  when  ten  uent  Assembly  should  cease  on  tlie  same  day: 
years  old,  at  the  College  of  Poligny,  continued  till  then,  the  latter  body  should  be  occupied 
them  at  Besan^on,  and  finished  them  at  Paris,  principally  with  the  electoral  law  and  the  law 
He  was  still  at  the  Lyceum,  being  seventeen  relative  to  the  Council  of  State.  M.  Gravy's 
years  old,  when  the  revolution  of  1880  broke  reports  undertook  to  show  that  the  Constit- 
out,  and  took  no  part  in  that  movement,  al-  uent  Assembly  had  been  called  for  a  specific 
though  it  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  he  object  to  constitute  the  republic,  and  that  it 
was  engaged  in  it.  He  continned  his  studies  would  be  untrue  to  its  duty  if  it  suffered  it* 
in  the  faculty  of  law,  and  was  enrolled  in  1887  self  to  be  dissolved  without  perfecting  its  task, 
as  an  advocate  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris.  As  a  body,  its  business  was  to  go  on  with  its 
The  effect  of  his  studies  and  his  associations  was  work  without  reference  to  the  result  of  the  re 
to  confirm  him  in  the  republican  principles  cent  elections,  which  concerned  another  funo« 
which  he  had  inherited ;  but  be  did  not  take  tion  of  government,  with  which  the  present 
an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1889  he,  as  ad-  body  had  nothing  to  do.  These  views  were 
vocate,  defended  the  prisoners  Philipot  and  sustained  by  a  m^ority  of  only  six  votes  in 
Quignot,  accomplices  of  Barb^.  The  finished  the  Assembly.  From  this  time  M.  Gr6vy  op- 
qualities  of  his  addresses  early  brought  him  posed  steadily  all  the  measures  which  led  up 
into  notice  as  an  orator.  At  the  peric^  of  the  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  He  de- 
revolution  of  1848  he  had  acquired  the  confi-  nounced  the  appointment  of  M.  Changamier 
dence  of  the  Republican  party  as  a  man  of  abil-  as  commander  both  of  the  National  Guard  and 
ity  and  sound  aiscretion,  who  could  be  relied  of  the  army  of  Paris,  as  a  violation  of  the  law 
upon.  The  Provisional  Government  of  1848  of  1884,  which  intended  to  keep  these  offices 
appointed  him  Commissioner  for  the  Republic  separate,  and  as  threatening  to  the  liberty  of 
in  the  department  of  the  Jura.  The  electors  the  nation,  and  declared  that  the  peril  of  the 
of  the  Jura,  without  his  solicitation,  sent  him  republic  lay  no  longer  in  popular  tumults,  but 
to  the  capital  at  the  head  of  their  list  of  dele-  in  eoup$  tPitat  In  a  speech  against  the  press 
gates  to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly,  law,  made  in  the  National  Assembly  in  May, 
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1849,  he  charged  the  reactionary  party  with  oaght  to  be  accomplished  through  a  regnkr 
being  the  caase  of  aU  the  disorders  with  which  process  and  nnder  legal  forms,  and  not  through 
the  nation  had  been  afflicted  and  of  the  popa-  a  mere  popular  manifestation,  which  hethon^t 
lar  discontent  which  broke  out  periodically,  be-  would  fail  to  secure  to  it  respect  from  its  crea- 
cause  they  used  all  the  power  they  could  gain  tors  or  consideration  abroad.  Urgency  had  been 
to  prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  that  voted  upon  the  proposition  of  M.  Jules  Favre  and 
which  they  were  striving  for,  and  which  alone  M.  Thiers  for  a  decree  declaring  the  empire  fall- 
would  make  them  contented,  liberty,  and  he  en,  instituting  a  governmental  commission,  and 
said  to  the  ministers :  '^  Always  the  same  con-  ordering  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  l^is- 
tempt  for  the  law,  for  the  right,  for  principle ;  lative  assembly ;  and  the  subject  had  been  re- 
still  the  example  of  the  same  retractions.  It  ferred  to  a  special  committee.  The  committee 
is  the  fallen  government  which  has  brought  agreed  to  report  back  the  propositions  in  sub- 
France  gradudly  to  the  condition  in  which  we  stance  but  in  different  form,  and  sent  a  depu- 
see  it,  and  you  still  attach  yourselves  to  its  tation,  of  whom  M.  Gr^vy  was  one,  to  the 
errors.  You  do  not  comprehend  that  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  to  announce  their  decision  to 
point  which  France  has  now  reached  it  is  im-  the  Government  of  the  National  Defense, 
possible  to  govern  it  except  by  liberty.  You  which  had  already  et^tablished  itself  there, 
are  applying  to  it  again  the  system  of  repres-  The  deputation  did  not  succeed  in  inducing 
sion  which  it  has  broken  over  so  often  1  You  this  Government  to  surrender  its  popular  title 
are  beginning  again  the  task  of  your  predeces-  for  one  derived  from  the  Assembly,  bnt  M. 
sors ;  you  are  taking  your  turn  to  roll  np  the  Gr^vy  believed  that  his  friends  of  the  Govern- 
stone  till  it  falls  back  and  crushes  you  1 "  An-  ment  had  committed  a  mistake.  He  returned 
other  speech  which  he  made  in  this  Assembly  to  the  department  of  the  Jura,  but  came  twice 
was  in  opposition  to  the  law  upon  the  state  of  to  Paris  to  urge  the  convocation  and  election 
siege,  of  which  he  declared  the  operation  would  of  the  Assembly,  feeling  that  in  postponing 
be  to  establish  a  military  dictatorship.  this  measure  the  Government  was  playing  into 

M.  Gr^vy  was  arrested,  with  other  promi-  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  parties, 
nent  Republicans,  on  the  night  of  the  ea^ip  M.  Gr6vy  was  chosen  to  represent  the  de- 
d*itaty  December  2,  1851,  and  was  confined  for  partment  <^  the  Jura  in  the  National  Assembly 
some  time  in  the  state  prison  at  Mazas.  He  which  met « at  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  16th  of 
afterward  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro-  February,  1871,  was  chosen  President  of  that 
fession.  An  election  taking  place  in  1868  to  body,  receiving  519  votes.  At  the  same  sitting 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Oorps  L6gislatif  from  the  of  the  Assembly,  he  brought  forward,  vrith  M. 
department  of  the  Jura,  his  old  constituents  Dufanre  and  five  other  of  his  fellow  deputies, 
returned  him  by  a  vote  of  22,000  against  10,-  the  proposition  for  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
000  for  his  Imperialist  opponent.  A  few  ecutive  in  the  following  terms :  **  M.  Thiers  is 
months  later,  at  tne  general  elections  of  1869,  appointed  chief  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
he  was  reelected  by  a  vote  which  was  almost  French  Republic.  He  will  exercise  his  funo- 
nnanimous.  His  most  important  effort  in  this  tions  under  the  control  of  the  National  Assem- 
body  was  an  argument  against  the  plebueite^  bly,  in  conjunction  with  the  ministers  whom  he 
in  which,  after  having  spoken  to  show  that  shall  choose  and  over  whom  he  shall  preside." 
that  method  of  taking  a  popular  vote  tended  The  period  of  his  presidency  in  the  Assembly 
to  supplant  legitimate  legislative  authority  and  was  marked  by  continued  accessions  of  strength 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  power  of  the  in-  to  the  ranks  of  the  reactionists,  so  that,  al- 
itiative,  he  closed  with  the  words:  ^'Puerile  though  he  was  chosen  President  nine  times 
work  1  You  believe  you  can  shut  up  a  great  in  succession,  he  was  elected  each  time  by  a 
people  in  your  little  combinations.  You  be-  smaller  number  of  votes.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
iieve  you  can  stop  the  march  of  progress,  and  1873,  a  soene  occurred  in  which  the  Duke  de 
chain  a  nation  to  a  constitution.  Has  not  the  Gramont  characterized  a  remark  made  by  a 
example  of  those  who  have  preceded  you  in  member  of  the  Republican  Left  as  an  imperti- 
this  impossible  attempt  instructed  you  ?  The  nence.  The  President  called  the  speaker  to 
people,  in  their  turn,  will  break  away  all  your  order,  but  the  Right  protested  against  his  ml- 
restraints,  as  they  have  broken  away  others,  ing,  and  confhsion  ensued.  The  President  de- 
till  they  arrive  at  last,  through  all  the  revolu-  dared  the  session  adjourned  and  left  his  seat, 
tions  of  which  you  reopen  the  career,  at  the  At  the  opening  of  the  next  day's  session  M. 
form  of  government  of  modem  peoples,  the  Gr6vy^s  resignation  as  President  of  the  Assem- 
democratic  form — the  only  one  which  is  appro-  bly  was  read.  A  new  election  was  held  im- 
priate  to  onr  social  state ;  the  only  one  which  mediately,  and  M.  Gr^vy  was  chosen  again  by 
is  possible  and  durable ;  the  only  one,  finally,  a  vote  of  849  to  281  for  M.  Buffet.  He  refbsed 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  find  the  order,  the  to  accept  the  offer,  declaring  that  the  reasons 
liberty,  the  repose,  and  the  prosperity  of  which  which  nad  induced  him  to  resign  his  fbnctiODS 
they  have  so  great  need.*'  would  not  permit  him  to  resume  them.    These 

M.  Gr^vy^s  conduct  in  the  revolution  of  the  reasons,  privately  expressed,  were  onderstood 

4th  of  September,  1870,  was  marked  by  a  cau-  to  be  that  the  monarchist  factions  were  gain- 

tious  deliberation.     Desiring  the  erection  of  a  ing  the  ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  and  be,  a 

genuine  republic,  he  believed  that  this  object  Republican,  would  not  consent  to  oover  their 
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plots  in  any  way  with  bis  patronage  and  his  referred  especially  in  his  address  to  the  manner 

E residential  direction.  If  the  retam  of  royalty  in  which  the  views  of  that  gentleman  respect- 
ad  to  be  proclaimed,  he  desired  at  least  that  ing  the  goyemment  best  adapted  to  the  country 
the  unwelcome  annonnoement  should  be  made  hc^  been  changed,  and  to  the  service  he  had 
from  some  other  lips  than  his.  In  the  begin-  rendered  in  inspiring  confidence  in  the  repub- 
ning  of  November,  1873,  he  published  a  pam-  lie.  *^  Let  us  set  ourselves,"  said  M.  Gr^vy,  in 
phlet,  **LeGouvememeut  N6oe8saire,'Mn  which  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  **to  show,  like 
ne  unfolded  his  views  regarding  the  form  of  him,  that  the  republic  is  a  government  of  or- 
government  most  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  der,  peace,  and  liberty — the  only  conservative 
nation.  Remarking  upon  the  unique  historical  government  in  our  country  and  time,  because 
circumstance  tJiat  eight  governments  had  been  it  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  our  interests  and 
destroyed  within  eighty  years  by  violent  revo-  social  condition."  M.  Gr6vy  was  again  re- 
lutions,  he  inquired  for  the  cause  of  the  phe-  turned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the 
nomenon,  and  found  it  in  the  fact  that  France  elections  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  was  again 
had  within  eighty  years  become  a  democracy,  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber  at  its  open- 
but  during  all  thiat  time  had  not  been  able  to  ing  in  November.  Marshal  MacMahon  having 
constitute  itself  democratically ;  that,  instead  accepted  the  voice  of  the  people  as  expressed 
of  giving  the  democracy  the  only  institution  in  the  el<^ction  of  deputies,  and  having  an- 
which  it  could  support,  the  leaders  had  persist-  nounoed  his  resolution  to  govern  in  accord 
ed  in  building  up  against  it,  for  the  purpose  of  with  the  Chambers,  M.  Gr6vy  regarded  it  as  his 
holding  it  back,  governments  from  which  it  duty  to  support  his  government,  and  disooun- 
was  b^ished,  weak  dikes  which  could  last  no  tenanced  all  intrigues  to  displace  him.  When 
longer  than  till  the  democratic  wave  could  rise  the  Marshal  resigned  the  office  of  President 
and  break  over  them.  It  was  necessary  to  or«  on  the  80th  of  January,  1879,  there  was  no 
ganize  a  government  suited  to  the  social  state  question  as  to  who  should  be  his  successor, 
to  which  time  had  brought  the  nation,  under  Public  opinion  turned  at  once  to  M.  Gr6vy ; 
penalty,  if  this  was  not  done,  of  rolling  in  rev-  and  his  election,  which  took  place  on  the  same 
olution  after  revolution  to  the  bottom.  No  day  by  a  Tote  of  536  to  99  for  General  Chanzy, 
choice  was  offered  of  roads  of  escape  from  the  was  only  the  announcement  of  what  was  a 
region  of  storms.  Any  restoration  of  the  mon-  foregone  conclusion.  As  the  resignation  of 
archy  would  only  be  a  pause  between  ^wo  tem-  the  Marshal  took  place  on  account  of  an  honest 
pests:  by  the  way  of  the  republic  only  could  difference  with  the  Chambers  on  an  important 
the  haven  be  found.  political  measure,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as 
On  the  30th  of  November  the  project  was  m  any  sense  the  result  of  an  intrigue,  M. 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  for  creating  the  Gr^vy  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  office 
Septennat,  under  which  Marshal  MacMahon  to  which  he  was  called, 
was  named  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  GUATEMALA  (Rep^blioa  db  Guatemala), 
term  of  seven  years.  M.  Gr6vy  opposed  Uiis  one  of  the  five  independent  States  of  Central 
as  a  measure  ezceeduig  the  functions  of  the  America,  extending  from  18^  50'  to  18°  15' 
Assembly,  and  which  would  be  after  all  only  north  latitude,  and  from  88^  14'  to  93°  12' 
a  prolongation  of  the  provisional.  He  de-  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
clined  to  associate  himself  in  the  vote  on  the  by  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas,  on  the  east 
constitution  of  February  25,  1875,  because,  al-  by  British  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
though  tihe  definite  organization  of  the  repub-  on  the  south  by  the  republics  of  Honduras 
lie  was  destined  to  grow  out  of  it,  it  haa  its  and  San  Salvador,  and  on  the  southwest  by 
oriffin  in  the  illegal  prorogation  of  the  powers  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  past  year  a 
of  Marshal  MacMahon ;  but  the  Government  convention  was  signed  between  President  Bar- 
having  been  established  under  it,  he  gave  it  rios  and  the  representative  of  Mexico  for  the 
his  recognition.  He  offered  himself  again  to  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Engineers  to 
the  electors  of  the  Jura  as  their  deputy,  and  fix  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  coun- 
was  returned  almost  unanimously.  In  the  new  tries.  The  commission  was  to  be  composed  of 
Assembly  of  March,  1876,  he  was  elected  pro-  twelve  engineers,  six  to  be  named  by  each  of 
visional  President,  receiving  414  votes,  and  the  contracting  parties,  and  meet  in  Tapachula 
afterward  permanent  President,  for  which  within  at  least  two  months  after  the  ratifica- 
ofBce  he  received  462  votes  out  of  468.  He  tion  of  the  convention — ^that  is  to  say,  about 
served  till  the  25th  of  June,  when  the  Aa<tem-  November  Ist.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
biy  was  dissolved  by  the  decree  of  the  Mar-  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
shal-President  sections,  one  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Cer- 
Whea  M.  Thiers  died,  in  September^  1877,  ro  Izbnl,  and  the  other  from  the  Cerro  Izbul  to 
M.  Gr^vy  was  generally  mentioned  as  the  fittest  the  Atlantic.  The  present  line  was  to  be  fol- 
successor  to  that  statesman  in  the  leadership  lowed  as  far  as  known,  and  in  the  disputed 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  as  the  most  suit-  sections  the  whole  adjacent  districts  were  to 
able  person  to  succeed  Marshal  MacMahon  in  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
case  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  office  of  what  should  appear  to  be  the  natural  dividing 
President  of  the  Republic  He  was  one  of  line.  From  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  con- 
the  speaikers  at  the  funeral  of  M.  Thiers,  and  tract  to  the  conclusion  of  the  work  on  the  first 
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division,  eight  months  were  allowed ;  and  on       Ck>noerning  the  national  debt,  no  more  reo- 

the  second  six  months  from  the  conclusion  of  cent  returns  of  an  official  character  are  avdl- 

the  former.  able  than  those  given  in  the  ^^  Annual  Ojrolo- 

Minute  details  concerning  the  territorial  di-  psddia  "  for  1877,  according  to  which  the  total 

visions,  area,  population,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  amount  was  $8,877,884.    In  the  coarse  of  the 

the  **  Annual  Oyclopfedia  "  for  1875.  year  the  Government  made  proposals  for  a  new 

The  President  of  the  Republic. is  General  loan  of  $1,000,000  to  meet  current  expenses 

Rufino  Barrios  (elected  May  7,  1878).    The  and  for  the  amortization  of  the  convertible 

Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min-  debt.    The  gross  receipts  of  the  spirit  mo- 

isters:  Interior  and  Finance,  Sr.  A.  Salazar;  nopolj  during  the  year  1878  were  $748,870.- 

Public  Works,  Sr.  Hert*era;   Foreign  Affairs  10,  which  left  a  net  product  of  $475,974.60. 

and  Public  Instruction,  Sr.  L.  MonttSar ;  War,  The  district  of  Santa  Ana  was  the  largest  con- 

Sr.  Barbarena.    The  United  States  Minister  sumer,  the  administration  of  tliat  city  being 

(to  the  Central  American  States)  Resident  in  charged  with  $114,821.67,  against  $102,906.83 

Guatemala  is  Mr.  G.  Williamson.  for  the  capital.    The  increase  in  the  businesd 

The  army  is  composed  of  8,200  men,  be-  as  compared  with  1877  was  $58,482.96. 
sides  a  militia  force  of  18,000.  ^*  Guatemala  The  subjoined  remarks  on  the  International 
has  just  made  an  important  addition  to  her  Bank  of  Guatemala  are  drawn  from  the  half- 
war  material,"  writes  a  newspaper  correspond-  yearly  reports  published  in  July  and  December, 
ent,  **  by  the  purchase  of  some  very  powerful  1878.  The  bank  was  opened  on  October  1, 
artillery — so  powerful  indeed  as  to  mfJce  any  1877,  and  in  the  short  time  in  which  it  has 
attempt  to  attack  her  forts  a  matter  of  great  been  in  existence  has  demonstrated  the  value 
danger  if  not  certain  destruction  to  anything  of  such  an  institution  for  the  country,  and  its 
at  present  on  this  coast.  In  thus  arming  it-  merits  as  a  means  for  the  employment  of  sur- 
self,  the  Government  of  President  Barrios  is  plus  capital.  Various  circumstances  have  oper- 
not  contemplating  commencing  hostilities  upon  ated  against  its  complete  success,  among  which 
any  of  its  neighbors,  but  simply  preparing  so  may  be  mentioned  the  prejudices  which  regu- 
as  not  to  be  taken  unawares.  It  has  deter-  lar  banking  enterprises  always  meet  with  in  a 
mined  upon  leaving  everybody  alone  and  mak-  country  unfamiliar  with  such  institutions,  but 
ingeverybody  leave  it  alone."  more  particularly  the  commercial  crisis  through 

The  condition  of  the  national  finances  for  which  the  country  is  passing.    Notwithstand- 

the  year  1877  is  set  forth  in  the  following  ta-  ing  these  circumstances,  enough  has  already 

bles:  been  accomplished  to  establish  its  hold  upon 

RKvs!ruB.  the  public  confidence,  and  to  enable  the  share- 

^"rtdatiw! 148t!sm  holders  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  more  ex- 

Kxport datiw. '.'.'.''.'.'/.','.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. .' .* .* .' ! *. *. !     'i66^  tended  and  profitable  operations  in  the  future. 

Commeroui  duties '.!.!!!'.*.!.*!*       60,783  The  capi  tal  stock,  at  first  $400,000,  was  af  ter- 

oS'^TtSS^".^^"^.  T:. ;;::::::::;:    ©IIm  ^^^  °^®^  «^  $6oo,ooo,  to  enawe  the  directors 

Su^r-pUntation  tax . .!..'.!!!...!!.!! . . '.      56,265  to  Supply  the  increasing  demands  of  the  agri- 

a^J!!Z^^J?t:^ ??*iIS  cultural  and  mercantile  communities,  more  par- 

(iunpowder  tax 11,76T  xi      i     i     •      i.      ji»        ^l      •  j» 

Miiitax loo'cii  ticularly  m  bandlmg  the  immense  coffee  crop 

Biaoghter-houseux.: .*.■;.*;      76,811  of  the  country.    The  class  of  business  done  in- 

»^t^!^ !::::::::::::::::::::::   m^l  ^ludes  every  line  of  banking  operations,  dis- 

Oitstanding debts..  '.'...''...'.'.'.'.'.'..'''.'.     426*267  counts,  exchanges,  deposits,  loans  on  real  es- 

EeceJpS'extnwrinary SsM  ^^  ^^  collaterals,  and  the  issue  of  notes.    Of 

National  Bank ..'.'.]'.".'..'.'. \ '. '. '.         ^183  these  there  were  in  circulation  in  July  $106,- 

Bnndries 826,913  790  fully  guaranteed,  and  to  be  increased  cs 

$1,506,528  required,  some  having  already  proposed  an  ex- 

BXPKNDiTURE.  teuslou  to  $264,270.    Discounts  to  June  80th 

Mlnlstr,  of  the  Interior  and  nn«ioe |7n,906  T  •"oA^t^Pc*?.*^'^!'?^'  ^j^^^h  gave  a  profit 

Ministry  of  PubUc  Works 410,818  of  $80,815.44 ;   and  those  to  December  31st, 

^SstJJctio/***^  ^"^  "*  ^^^"^  [      2««.W3  $1,410,877.62.    The  bank  has  established  rela- 

Ministry of* War !*.!.* *.*.!;'.!!!!!;.'!! !.**.!..   1,072,207  tious  with  the  different  monetary  centers  of 

Benevolent instittttions*.'. !*.!'.!!!*.'. '.!*.'.!'.     '  17,148  the  world,  and  fumishes  letters  of  credit,  ex- 

oSSt^dKiii't^it:::::;:;::::::::;;:;   stS  2!?^?^  ®*^  ^  ^^^  j>°^^i^  at  reasonable  rates. 

Deposits 25,810  This  branch  of  the  busmcss  has  yielded  good 

cS?i?rtibte ^Sr  **^ *^'^  results,  which  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the 

Capital .' $611,801 »      uoivn  future.    A  dividend  of  $400  per  share  was  de- 

inM»««t.:v:-; :--v«  I'^WO  f     '^^^  clared  in  July,  leaving  a  reserve  fund  of  over 

Na'JKiBank'^^^  sItIJS  ^^^^'     The  net  profits  for  the  period  in 

VoiantwT  foreign  loan si'd40  which  the  bank  has  been  in  active  operation 

Bundries 157,688  annum;  a  very  good  showmg  for  a  new  inst«- 

tution,   under  commercial  conditions  of  the 

$4,428,208  m^g^  unfavorable  character.    A  branch  bank 

Bmplna. $76,836  has  been  established  in  Quezaltenango,  and  an 
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ageD<^  in  the  eltj  of  San  Salvador.    It  is  reo-  was  reported  that  the  work  on  the  road  was 

ommended  by  some  to  organize  in  oonnection  actively  progreaeing.    To  encourage  the  enter* 

with  the  establishment  a  savings  bank.  prise,  the  Government  is  said  to  have  offered 

The  exports  for  the  jrear  1877  were  of  a  total  a  cash  advance  of  $210,000,  payable  in  sams 
valueof  $8,778, 188.74;  comprising  coffee  ($8,-  of  $25,000  on  every  three  miles  during  the 
858,956.16),  cochineal  ($181,698),  woolen  goods  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  guarantee  to  the 
($115,989.20),  muscovado  ($28,808),hides  ($62,-  stockholders  an  annual  profit  dividend  of  12 
848.84),  etc.  These  eommodicies  were  distrib-  per  cent,  on  a  fixed  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Loco- 
uted  among  the  various  markets  as  follows:  motives,  rails,  etc.,  were  expected  to  arrive 
Great  Britain,  $1,078,977 ;  California,  $1,087,-  from  the  United  States  duriue  the  month  of 
581;  New  York,  $198,252;  Germany,  $819,-  January,  1879.  Track-kying,  ballasting,  etc., 
910 ;  France,  $811,870 ;  Belize,  $181,660 ;  Gen-  were  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  rails  and  ties 
tral  America,  $127,808 ;  South  America,  $80,-  were  on  the  ground.  A  force  of  Chinamen 
909.  The  chief  sources  of  the  imports  and  the  from  California  was  to  perform  that  part  of  the 
values  of  these  were  as  foUows  in  the  same  labor.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  on 
year:  Great  Britain,  $1,208,894.87;  France,  the  raOroad  in  the  coast  section  are  consid- 
$458,162.44 ;  Germany,  $817,867.66 ;  United  erably  higbw  than  those  current  on  sugar  or 
States,  $878,758.21.  **  Commerce  generally,  coffee  estates.  Six  reals  per  day  is  allowed 
in  Guatemala,"  writes  a  journalist  under  date  them,  with  rations,  etc,  while  on  the  estates 
of  June,  1878,  ''as  in  all  parts  of  the  west  coast  men  receive  but  three  reals.  It  was  intended, 
of  America,  feels  the  eSotects  of  overtrading,  however,  when  the  works  should  be  completed 
Were  there  more  producers  and  fewer  middle-  to  Narai^jo,  to  reduce  the  wages  one  half.  It 
men,  there  would  be  more  of  the  material  of  was  understood  that  about  March,  1879,  a  pre- 
commerce  to  handle  and  larger  gains  for  ^ose  liminary  survey  would  be  made  between  £s- 
able  to  handle  them  skillfully."  A  decree  has  cuintla  and  the  capital,  to  ascertain  the  proba- 
been  issued  by  the  Government  granting  a  pre-  ble  cost  of  completing  the  railroad  to  the  latter 
mium  of  four  reals  per  quintal  (100  lbs.)  of  city,  and  strong  inducements  were  held  out  to 
muscovado  sugar  exported.  The  cultivators  of  the  company  to  build  the  extension  to  the  cap- 
augar  in  Guatemala  have  enormous  difficulties  itaL  Two  routes  are  proposed.  One  is  by 
to  contend  against  as  compared  with  Peru  or  Antigua,  and  has  the  advantage  of  passing 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  price  of  labor  is  through  a  fertile  and  populous  country,  whose 
so  much  higher  than  cooly  labor,  and  the  products  are  sugar  and  coffee,  while  the  other 
freights  both  on  land  and  sea  are  so  much  and  the  OKsiest  route  is  via  Aroatitlan,  skirting 
heavier,  that  it  is  only  by  the  most  determined  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  it  passes  on  the 
perseverance  and  industry  that  they  are  able  southeast  side,  and  thence  up  through  the  val- 
to  obtain  a  scanty  recompense  from  their  crops,  ley  on  a  gradual  ascent,  until  the  plateau  upon 
A  privilege  had  been  granted  for  a  term  of  five  which  the  capital  stands  is  reached.  The  nrst 
years  to  a  company  for  the  introduction  of  route  will  be  doubly  more  expensive,  as  there 
machines  and  the  establishment  of  fiaotories  are  several  ridges  to  surmount,  and  one  or  two 
for  the  manipulation  and  perfection  of  manu-  rivers  to  bridge,  but  in  a  business  point  of  view 
factures  from  the  textile  plants  of  the  country,  is  preferable  to  the  other.  On  the  Amatitlan 
These  exist  in  great  abundance  in  several  of  route  no  serious  difficulties  are  encountered, 
the  departments,  and  the  inhabitanta  have  to  and  the  work  would  be  comparatively  an  in- 
some  extent  endeavored  to  utilize  them.  The  expensive  one,  which  i^ould  yield  a  revenue 
concession  in  question  is  not  intended  to  ipter-  to  the  company,  besides  being  a  vast  service  to 
fere  with  the  employment  of  the  methods  now  the  countiy.  Though  the  name  of  the  line  is 
In  use  by  the  Inaians  and  others,  but  nther  to  the  "  Central  Railway  of  Guatemala,"  it  la 
improve  and  perfect  them,  or,  so  far  as  the  con-  very  conmionly  spoken  of  as  the  **  San  Jos^  & 
cessioniBts  are  concerned,  to  adopt  those  that  Esonintla  Railroad,"  from  the  names  of  the 
may  be  new.  The  privileges  received  guaran-  two  towns  which  will  be  the  termini  of  the 
tee  freedom  from  all  duties  on  machinery  and  portion  now  in  process  of  preparation.  The 
materials,  and  also  from  export  duties  on  all  grading  through  the  mountain  passes  between 
fabrics,  etc.,  which  may  be  made  and  shipped  Esouintla  and  Guatemala  City  will  be  a  formi- 
abroad  by  them.  A  concession  has  been  made  dable  undertaking  ;  but  the  sound  financial 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  condition  of  the  country,  thanks  to  the  policy 
cigarettes,  titer  the  methods  employed  in  Cuba,  of  President  Barrios,  will  enable  the  Govem- 
and.  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  those  methods  ment  to  secure  an  admirable  road-bed  on  the 
to  the  public,  the  introduction  free  of  duty  of  most  economical  terras,  and  with  the  greatest 
50  cargoes  of  Havana  tobacco  is  permitted,  possible  dispatch.  The  line  is  already  looked 
These  different  concessions  are  maoe  as  aids  forward  to  as  one  of  material  advantage  to 
to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  American  shippers,  particularly  those  sending 
country.  merchandise   from   San    Francisco,  between 

There  now  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Gua-  which  port  and  several  of  those  of  Central 

temala  will  shortly  have  a  line  of  railway  trav-  America  there  is  a  brisk  and  ever  increasing 

ersing  the  republic  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  traffic.    Indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  more  than 

the  racifio.    Toward  the  end  of  the  year  it  one  Califomian  firm  has  advanced  material  for 
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the  ooostraotion  of  the  road,  receiving  very  Public  instmction,  interesting  details  con- 
liberal  terms  from  the  Government.  With  the  cerning  which  were  pablisbed  in  the  ^^  Annual 
completion  of  the  Guatemala  Central,  the  sea  Cyclopsddia  ^'  for  1876,  oontinnes  to  be  the  ob> 
route  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic  Ject  of  assiduous  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  would  be  shortened  Government;  and  it  is  proper  here  to  observe 
by  from  1,600  to  2,000  miles,  and  the  additional  that  of  68  recompenses  of  merit  awarded  to 
advantage  would  be  obtained  of  an  extensive  exhibitors  from  Guatemala  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
local  trade  which  the  Panama  railway  is  pow-  sition  in  1878,  where  the  republic  made  a 
erless  to  favor.  creditable  display  of  various  productions,  one 

A  wagon  road^  now  for  a  number  of  years  in  was  a  gold  medal  for  primary  imtruetUm^  and 

course  of  construction,  will  soon  open  up  the  another,  honorable  mention  for  maps  and  geo- 

interior  to  commercial  ent-erprise,  and  place  graphical  and  cosmographical  apparatus.     An 

the  Atlantic  port  of  Santo  Tom4s  within  seven  agncultural  school  recently  established  under 

days  of  New  York.    This  new  facility,  added  the  patronage  of  the  Gk)vemment  is  reported 

to  those  of  the  harbor  of  Santo  Tom^  itself,  to  be  productive  of  most  satisfactory  results, 
will  remove  all  difficulties  hitherto  impeding       The  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeal  in 

the  extension  of  trade  with  the  Atlantic  shore  the  western  department,  and  one  of  higher 

of  the  republic,  no  small  element  of  which  iurisdiction  in  the  capital,  is  spoken  of  as  very 

would  be  the  immediate  introduction  of  Amer-  important,  as  providing  means  for  the  more 

lean  supplies  for  the  mines,  for  the  rich  gold  speedy  trial  of  civil  and  other  causes,  which 

districts   watered  by  the  Motagua  River,  and  have  been  in  litigation  for  years.    The  want 

but  two  or  three  days*  journey  distant  from  of  proper  and  sufficient  tribunals  has  been 

the  port,  are  attracting  considerable  attention,  severely  felt  for  many  years,  particularly  since 

since  the  favorable  report  given  of  them  by  an  the  large  increase  in  the  population  of  the 

American  mining  engineer,  who  surveyed  them  western  department,  owing  to  the  remarkable 

at  the  President's  request    But  trade  with  the  development  of  coffee  culture  witJiin  the  past 

United  States  would  not  be  limited  to  any  par-  few  years.    The  scarcity  of  common  courts 

ticular  branch.    American  manufactures  of  all  and  those  of  superior  jurisdiction  has  been 

kinds  are  in  Guatemala  preferred  to  European,  such  that  the  trials  of  both  civil  and  criminal 

and  the  demand  for  them  will  increase  with  in-  oases  were  almost  suspended.    Litigants  and 

creased  possibilities  of  transport.  Some  twenty  their  witnesses  were  forced  to  travel  long  dis- 

thousand  American  breech-loading  rifles  are  at  tances  to  try  their  causes,  and  often  obli^d  to 

the  present  time  in  use  in  the  Guatemalan  submit  to  tiresome  and  expensive  delays.    This 

army.  evil  has  been  remedied  to  a  considerable  de^ 

Aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  gree,  the  administration  of  the  courts,  pro- 
immigration,  General  Barrios's  GU>vemment  vision  for  theur  establishment  in  outlying  dis- 
has  taken  steps  to  attract  American  settlers ;  tricts,  etc.,  having  received  the  special  atten 
and  a  decree  issued  in  August,  1878,  offered  tion  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
numerous  and  substantial  inducements  to  for-  GUTZKOW,  Eabl  FsBDiNAin),  one  of  the 
eigners  disposed  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  foremost  representatives  of  modem  German 
of  certain  staples  of  the  country — sarsaparilla,  literature,  born  in  Berlin,  March  17,  1811, 
cacao,  India-rubber,  etc.  The  decree  is  to  re-  died  at  Sachsenhausen  near  Frankfort,  Decem- 
main  in  force  for  10  years,  and  it  may  not  be  her  16,  1878.  His  life  was  almost  wholly  de- 
inopportune  here  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  voted  to  literary  activity.  In  1847  he  succeed- 
more  important  clauses  thereof:  Probational  ed  l^ieck  as  Dramaturg  at  the  court  theatre  of 
gift  of  land  in  proportion  to  applicants*  means  Dresden,  a  position  which  gave  him  but  little 
of  cultivating  it ;  title  to  the  same  in  perpetu-  influence,  and  which  he  only  retained  two 
ity  on  proof  that  the  ground  has  been  planted,  years  ana  a  half.  In  1862  he  waf  appointed 
or  forfeiture  of  right  to  title  in  the  event  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Schiller  Institution 
failure  to  cultivate  a  reasonable  proportion  of  in  Weimar,  but  this  position  likewise,  though 
the  holding  within  the  first  two  years  of  occu-  one  of  greater  influence,  did  not  satisfy  him, 
pation  of  the  same;  a  premium  of  $50  per  as  he  disagreed  on  many  important  points 
thousand  for  cacao  and  India-rubber  trees  with  the  Oouncil  of  Administration.  He  fell 
planted  and  thriving,  or  of  $25  for  a  like  for  a  time  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  and 
number  of  sarsaparilla  shrubs ;  no  premium  in  a  fit  of  insanity  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
for  any  larger  number  than  12,000  trees  or  own  life  at  Friedberg  in  1864.  He  recovered, 
plants.  however,  after  a   while,    and    a  ^'Gutzkow 

The  telegraph  lines  (the  property  of  the  Fund  '^  which  was  established  at  this  time,  and 

Government),  some  1,100  miles  in  length,  with  to  which  the  first  theatres  of  Germany  con« 

45  stations  in  the  most  important  parts  of  the  tributed,  assured  him  of  his  continuing  popo- 

country,  have  proved  a  profitable  enterprise,  larity.    Gutzkow  frequently  changed  his  place 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  month  of  March,  of  residence.    During  his  youth  he  lived  io 

1878,  were  $7,923.84,  with  expenses  not  ex-  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Dresden, 

oeeding  $6,845.    The  number  of  messages  was  and  Weimar.    After  his  recovery  from  the  at- 

14,847,  of  which  8,857  were  on  Government  tempt  upon  his  life  he  resided  in  succession  in 

service.  Yevey,  in  Eesselstadt  near  Hanau,  in  Bregenj^ 
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and  in  Berlin,  to  which  he  removed  in  1870.  "  Uriel  Acosta"  (1847).    Daring  the  third  pe- 

Subseqnently  he  settled  for  a  time  at  Wieblin-  riod  (1850-^60)  the  dramatic  prodactivity  of 

gen  near  Heidelberg,  and  finally  removed  again  Gutzkow  gradually  ceased.    Several  new  at- 

to  Frankfort.    His  literary  life  is  divided  by  tempts  he  made  met  with  but  little  success,  or 

Rudolf  Gottschall  into  four  periods.    During  were  entire   failures.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  first,  extending  to  1840,  he  earned  the  rep-  however,  he  gained  by  two  immortal  works, 

utation  of  being  one  of  the  founders  and  lead-  '*  Die  Ritter  vom  Geiste  "  (9  vols.,  1850-'52) 

ers  of  the  literary  school  which  was  called  and  ^'Der  Zauberer  von  Rom"  (9  vols.,  1859 

Young  Germany,  and  which  made  itself  known  -^^61),  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  great- 

by  its  daring  attacks  upon  the  religious  and  est  German  novelists  of  the  day.    During  the 

moral  ideas  prevailing  in  German  society.    On  last  period  of  his  life  (1860-^76)  he  appeared 

account  of  his  novel  *^  Wally,  die  Zweifierin  "  more  as  an  eclectic  writer.    Among  the  most 

(1885),  which  was  denounced  as  irreligious  and  prominent  works  of  this  period  are  the  novel 

immoral,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  ^^  Hohenschwangau  "  (5  vols.,  1868),  a  picture 

inaprisonment  at  Mannheim.    Another  work,  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation ;  the  pedagogical 

"Die  Zeitgenossen "  (2  vols.,  1887),  he  pub-  novel " Die SOhnePestalozzi's" (8  vols.,  1870), 

lished  under  the  name  of  Bulwer.    His  novel  "Fritz  £llrodt"(d  vols.,  1872),  "Lebensbil- 

"  Blasedow  und  seine  SOhne  "  (3  vols.,  188a-  der  "  (8  vols.,  1870-72),  and  "  Die  neuen  Se- 

'89)  has  a  pedagogical  tendency,  and  was  one  rapionsbrtdcr "  (1877).    Two  new  dramatic 

of  the  foremost  works  of  its  period.    During  attempts,   "Der    Westfalische    Friede"  and 

this  second  period  (1840-^50)  Gutzkow  achieved  "Der  Gefangene  von  Metz,''  did  not   meet 

a  brilliant  success  as  a  dramatic  writer.    His  with  a  favorable  reception.     An  important 

"  Richard  Savage "  opened  the  German  stage  contribution  to  his  autobiography  is  given  in 

to  the  new  literary  school  of  which  Gutz-  his  "RQckblicke  aaf  mein  Leben'^   (1875). 

kow  was  one  of  the  leaders.    Many  of  his  A  collection  of  his  complete  works  was  be- 

dramas  have  maintained  themselves  on  the  gun  in  1871  (vol.  I.-X1IL,  1871-'76).    His  last 

stage  to  the  present  day.    The  most  celebrated  work,  "Dionysius  Longinns''  (1878),  is  an 

worksof  thb period  are" Zopf  und  Schwert"  excited  reply  to  the  attacks  of  some  critics 

(1844),  the  "  tJrbild  dee  TartOffe ''  (1847),  and  upon  his  works. 
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HENRY,  Joseph,  an  American  scientist,  died  nets  at  first  used.  Professor  Henry  was  also 
in  Washington  City,  May  18,  1878.  He  was  the  first  person  who  exhibited  the  great  power 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1797.  of  the  galvanic  current  in  producing  magnetic 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  effects.  He  found  that  by  surrounding  a  large 
his  native  city  and  the  Albany  Academy,  in  bar  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe 
which,  in  1826,  he  was  appointed  a  Professor  with  a  number  of  coils  of  wire,  so  connected 
of  Mathematics.  In  the  following  year  he  be-  with  the  battery  of  a  single  element  that  the 
gan  a  series  of  important  experiments  in  elec-  current  in  each  wire  would  move  in  the  same 
tricity,  and  in  1828  he  published  an  account  of  direction,  a  magnetic  power  of  astonishing 
various  modifications  of  electro-magnetic  ap-  magnitude  could  be  produced  with  a  compara- 
paratus,  which  attracted  general  attention  in  tively  small  galvanic  apparatus.  As  early  as 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  the  first  1829  he  exhibited  before  the  Albany  Institute 
to  prove  by  actual  experiment  that,  in  the  electro-magnets  having  a  magnetic  power  great- 
transmission  of  electricity  for  great  distances,  er  than  that  before  known,  and  he  afterward 
the  power  of  the  battery  must  be  proportioned  constructed  others  on  the  same  principle.  One 
to  the  length  of  the  current.  He  was  also  the  of  these,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college  at 
first  to  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  at  a  distance,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  readily  support  8,500 
and  invented  the  first  machine  moved  by  eleo-  pounds,  with  a  battery  occupying  about  a  cu- 
tro-roagnetism.  It  consisted  of  an  oscUlating  bio  foot  of  space.  In  experiments  made  at  the 
iron  beam  surrounded  by  a  conductor  of  insa-  Albany  Academy  in  1881,  he  transmitted  sig- 
lated  copper  wire.  A  current  of  electricity  nab  by  means  of  the  electro-magnet  through  a 
was  sent  through  this  in  one  direction,  which  wire  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  thus  caused 
caused  one  end  to  be  repelled  upward  and  the  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  other  end  of  the 
other  attracted  downward  by  two  stationary  wire.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  ao- 
magneto.  The  downward  motion  of  the  one  count  of  these  experiments  and  his  electro* 
end  of  the  beam  near  its  lowest  point  brought  magnetic  machine  in  Volume  XIX  of  8illi- 
tbe  conducting  wires  in  contact  with  the  op-  man's  "American  Journal  of  Science,  "  and 
posite  poles  of  the  battery,  which  produced  claimed  that  the  facts  which  he  had  demon- 
the  reverse  motion,  and  so  on  continudly.  In  strated  might  be  applied  to  instantaneous  com- 
a  subsequent  arrangement,  the  velocity  of  mo-  munication  between  distant  points  by  means 
tion  was  regulated  by  a  fly-wheel,  and  electro-  of  a  magnetic  telegraph.  This  was  several 
magnets  substituted  for  the  permanent  mag-  years  before  Professor  Morse  had  brought  such 
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a  telegrapb  into  practical  operation.    In  1832  bis  researcbes  wonid  be  of  nse  to  bis  feDow 

he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Natural  Philosoph j  men.    The  thonght  of  profiting  bj  bis  diacoy- 

in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  eries  bad  no  place  in  nis  contemplation,  and 

there  continned  his  experiments.    In  the  fol-  so,  with  ample  opportanities  for  making  per- 

lowing  year  he  discussed  the  project  of  the  sonal  fortune,  be  had  for  himself  and  familj 

electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  demonstrated  only  the  sayings  from  the  salaried  earnings 

the  practicability  of  producing  mechanical  ef-  of  a  laborious  and  frugal  life.    Some  of  his 

fects  at  a  distance  by  the  electro-magnet.    In  personal  friends,  chief  amonff  whom  was  Mr. 

1887  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  his  ex-  George  W.  Cbilds,  of  PhilflSelphia,  raised  a 

periments  and  researches  haa  made  him  well  fdnd  of  $40,000  for  bis  benefit,  but  he  could 

known  among  scientists.    When  the  Smith-  not  be  induced  to  accept  it  until  it  was  turned 

sonian  Institution  was  established  in  Washing^  into  an  endowment  fund  for  the  adyancement 

ton  in  1846,  Professor  Henry  became  its  Secre-  of  scientific  research  after  he  and  bis  family 

tary  and  principal  director,  a  position  which  bad  nassed  away. 

be  filled  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  HODGE,  Orablbs,  D.  B.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
nntil  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1849  he  was  lean  theolorian,  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June 
elected  President  of  the  American  Association  19,  1878.  He  was  bom  in  PhUadelphiiL  De- 
fer the  Advancement  of  Science^  and  in  1868^  cember  28,  1797,  and  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
be  became  the  President  of  the  National  Acad-  Hodge,  a  physician.  He  was  graduated  from 
emy  of  Sciences.  In  1871  he  was  made  the  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  in 
bead  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  of  the  United  1816,  and  from  the  Thedogical  Seminary  there 
States,  in  which  position  he  rendered  valuable  in  1819.  He  was  made  Assistant  Professor  in 
services  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1820,  Professor  of 
National  Lighthouse  System.  The  degree  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature  in  1822,  and 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Professor  of  Didactic  and^Exegetical  Theology 
Union  College  in  1829  and  by  Harvard  Univer-  in  1840.  The  last  named  professorship,  which 
sity  in  1851.  Besides  **  Contributions  to  Elec-  was  enlarged  in  1852  by  the  addition  of  polem- 
tricity  and  Magnetism ''  (4to,  Riiladelphia,  ic  theology,  be  continued  to  hold  till  the  time 
1889),  he  published  numerous  valuable  papers  of  his  death.  In  1846  be  was  Moderator  of 
in  the  **  American  Philosophical  Transactions,"  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
the  *'  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  Church  (Old  School),  and  in  1858  one  of  a 
the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  the  committee  to  revise  the  *'  Book  of  Discipline." 
^'Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  In  1825  he  founded  the  "Biblical  Repertory 
the  Advancement  of  Science,"  the  *'  Transac-  and  Princeton  Review,"  of  which  he  continued 
tions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,"  to  be  the  editor  till  1872,  when  it  was  changed 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  In-  into  the  *^  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Prinoe- 
atitution.  Joseph  Henry  stood  in  the  front  ton  Review."  Selections  from  his  contribu- 
rank  of  the  great  scientists  of  his  age.  His  tions  to  this  periodical  have  been  reprinted  in 
name  will  be  associated  with  those  of  Ftanklin,  the  "  Princeton  Theological  Eraays  "  (2  vols» 
Ampere,  Arago,  Thomas  Young,  Sir  Hum*  1846-'47)  and  In  his  "£)ssavs  and  Reviews" 
phry  Davy,  Ewaday,  Sir  "V^Uiam  Thomson,  (1857).  Dr.  Hodge  also  published  •*  Commen- 
and  their  eminent  colaborers  in  the  same  field,  tary  on  t^e  Epistie  to  the  Romans,"  which  first 
His  most  important  contribution  to  practical  appeared  in  1885.  was  abridged  in  1836,  and 
science  was  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  the  rewritten  and  enlarged  in  1866 ;  *^  Constitu- 
f  oundation  of  all  electro-magnetic  telegraphy,  tional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Next  in  practical  value  have  been  bis  mvesti-  the  United  States"  (2  vols.,  1840-'41) ;  ''The 
gations  into  the  philosophy  and  phenomena  Way  of  Life"  (1842);  commentaries  on  Ephe- 
of  sound  for  use  m  perfecting  fog  signals  at  sians  (1856),  1  Corinthians  (1857),  and  2  Co- 
sea,  and  the  best  methods  for  illuminating  light-  rinthians  (1860) ;  *'  Systematic  Theology  "  (3 
bouses  of  the  American  coast  Out  of  these  vols.,  1871-72);  and  "What  is  Darwinism?" 
have  grown  systems  and  appliances  of  the  high-  (1874).  A  volume  containing  an  account  of 
est  use  in  promoting  the  safety  of  ocean  and  the  celebration  at  Princeton,  April  24,  1872, 
river  commerce  every  where.  He  was  the  origi*  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  Dr. 
nator  of  the  system  of  observation  of  the  Hedged  professorship,  has  also  been  pub- 
weather  which  has  expanded  into  the  present  hshed. 

**  Signal  Service,"  and  for  many  years,  until  HOLLIN8,  GB0H«f  N.,  an  American  naval 
its  practical  uses  were  fully  demonstrated,  the  officer,  died  in  Baltimore,  January  18,  1878, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  under  bis  direction^  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was 
carried  on  the  work  with  a  corps  of  volunteer  bom  in  that  city,  September  20, 1799.  He  en- 
observers  stationed  throughout  the  United  tered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1814,  and 
States.  was  serving  on  the  sloop  of  war  Erie  when  she 
Dr.  Henry  was  a  most  unselfish  devotee  of  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  run  the  Brit- 
science.  What  he  discovered  he  gave  freely  Isb  blockade  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was  then 
and  immediately  to  the  world  for  the  use  of  assigned  to  duty  in  Fort  Washington,  and  af- 
the  world.  He  sought  scientific  and  physical  terward  to  the  frigate  President,  Commodore 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  hoping  and  believing  Decatur.    He  was  on  board  this  vessel  when 
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she  was  captured  by  the  Britisb,  and  was  kept  for  that  end  was  that  of  Coleman  for  steam- 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Bermuda  until  peace  was  heating  from  a  central  source,  <^uite  similar  to 
declared.  He  served  under  Decatur  m  the  Al-  the  Holly  plan,  but  never  earned  into  effect, 
gerine  war,  and  received  from  him  a  Turkish  The  Holly  system  was  first  introduced  into  the 
saber  for  his  bravery  in  the  capture  of  an  Al-  town  of  Lockport,  where  the  works  oom- 
irerine  fri|^te.  After  serving  on  the  Guerriere,  menced  running  in  October,  1877.  During 
the  Washington,  the  Franklm,  and  the  Colum-  the  following  winter  40  houses  were  warmed, 
bus,  he  took  command  at  the  close  of  the  war  besides  a  laiige  schoolhouse  and  a  public*  hall, 
of  an  East  India  merchantman.  In  1825  he  and  the  ]fower  was  furnished  to  drive  two 
was  made  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  duty  in  steam-engmes,  one  of  which  was  nearly  half  a 
the  West  Indies.  In  1841  he  became  com*  mile  away  from  the  boiler-house.'  In  the  sec- 
mander,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  ond  winter  (1878-'79)  1,000  consumers  were 
the  Pensaoola  navy  yard.  In  1844  he  was  flag  supplied,  the  total  space  neated  amounting  to 
captain  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  in  1846  about  10,000,000  cubic  feet.  With  the  methods 
again  aseumed  command  of  the  Pensacolfi  navy  used  for  isolating  the  conducting-pipes  and  re- 
yard.  In  1854  he  bombarded  and  destroyed  converting  into  steam  a  part  of  the  water  of 
the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  He  was  condensation,  the  steam  is  conveyed  over  long 
in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Sackett's  Har-  distances  witnont  losing  any  material  amount 
bor  in  1858,  and  was  afterward  ordered  to  jjoin  of  its  headnff  power.  With  larger  boilers  and 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  He  soon  received  mains  than  tnose  emnloyed  in  Lockport,  steam 
orders  to  return  to  the  United  States,  which  can  be  thus  conveyea  and  distributed  over  an 
he  reached  in  1861.  He  then  resigned  his  area  of  four  square  miles  from  a  single  cen- 
oommission,  but  the  Department  refuMd  to  ao«>  tral  boiler-house.  Mr.  Holly  first  seriously 
cept  his  resignation,  struck  his  name  from  the  directed  his  studies  to  the  problem  of  convey- 
roils,  and  ordered  his  arrest.  He  succeeded  in  ing  heat  into  the  houses  or  a  city  in  the  year 
eluding  Uie  ofilbers  in  search  of  him,  went  1^6.  After  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
South,  and  was  made  a  commodore  in  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  by  long  experi- 
Confederate  navy.  On  October  lltb  he  at-  ments,  he  started  the  Holly  Steam  Company 
tacked  the  Federal  blockading  squadron  at  tiiie  in  January,  1877,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000, 
passes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  appointed  which  nnde^dc  to  warm  the  dwelling-houses 
flag  captain  of  the  New  Orleans  Station  for  of  Lockport  at  a  price  based  on  the  cost  of 
what  he  claimed  as  an  important  victory.  Be-  coal  consumed  in  the  ordinary  methods  of 
fore  Farragut's  attack  on  New  Orleans  in  heating.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  heatiug 
April,  1862,  Oommodore  H(^ns  was  super-  by  the  Holly  sy^m  and  that  by  hot-air  fur- 
seded  by  Commodore  Whittle.  After  the  war  naoes  and  private  steam-heating  apparatus  was 
he  was  pardoned  by  President  Johnson^  and  made  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  first 
took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  where  he  winter^s  operation.  The  average  cost  of  the 
became  a  crier  in  the  City  Court.  fixtures  for  each  of  1,000  takers  using  the 
HOLLT  SYSTEM  OF  STEAM-HEATING.  Holly  system  was  taken  at  $200 ;  the  annual 
The  idea  of  generating  tJie  heat  required  in  interest,  with  the  depreciation  and  cost  of  re- 
thickly  settled  commumties  for  the  health  and  pairs,  at  $18 ;  and  the  average  yearly  bills  for 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  also  steam-service  to  the  company  amounted  to 
for  cooking  and  laundry  purposes,  in  central  $89.80,  making  the  total  expense  for  a  year 
establishments,  and  of  conducting  it  stored  up  $57.80,  against  $118.75  required  to  keep  a 
in  steam  or  some  such  absorl^t  medium  furnace  costing  $275,  and  consuming  10  tons 
through  pipes  and  laying  it  on  in  dwellings  in  of  coal  a  year,  and  $197  expended  annually 
?ike  manner  with  water  and  illuminating  gas,  on  a  private  steam-heater  usmg  12  tons  and 
has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  promising  oosdng  originally  $800.  This  estimate  of  the 
scheme,  which  was  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  cost  of  the  heat  is  certainly  very  insufficient, 
march  of  mechanical  improvements  and  in  the  being  much  higher  than  it  would  be  if  the 
evolution  of  social  methods.  Various  invent-  works  were  operated  to  their  full  capacity  and 
ors  have  busied  themselves  with  this  scheme ;  the  houses  served  not  so  few  and  so  scattered* 
but  its  first  practical  illustration  on  a  large  Improvements  and  economies  in  the  working 
scale  has  been  aocomplished  by  Birdsell  Holly,  of  the  enterprise  can  also  be  reasonably  ex- 
of  Lockport,  New  York,  previously  known  to  pected  to  reduce  the  cost  considerably  after  a 
the  public  from  his  invention  of  the  Holly  longer  trial ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  safety 
water-works  system.  Improvement  and  eoon-  and  durability  of  the  elaborate  conuucting  ap- 
omy  in  the  methods  of  artificial  heating  is  of  paratus  can  only  be  determined  after  several 
more  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  years*  experience,  and  the  deterioration  and 
States  than  to  Europeans,  owing  to  the  more  cost  of  maintenance  calculated ;  and  the  wear 
continental  climate  of  America,  which  is  char-  and  destruction  caused  by  such  an  active  ex- 
acterized  by  a  constant  range  of  low  tempera-  pansive  agent  as  steam,  handled  under  novel 
ture  through  about  two  Uiirds  of  the  year  conditions,  may  more  than  counterbalanoe  any 
over  all  the  Northern  States,  necessitating  the  possible  reduction  in  the  working  expenses, 
warming  of  inhabited  rooms  trough  the  most  The  Holly  system  offers  many  other  advan- 
of  the  year.    Among  the  inventions  offered  tages  besides  a  more  healthful  and  less  troo* 
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blesome  method  of  heating  houses  than  those  The  boiler-hoase  m  Lockport  is  constructed 
now  in  nse.  It  will  furnish  steam-power  for  for  six  boilers.  Three  were  put  up,  but  only 
machinery  in  any  required  amount,  at  any  one  or  two  used  at  a  time  the  first  win- 
desired  moment,  more  cheaply  and  with  great-  ter.  Two  were  horizontal,  5  by  16  feet  in 
er  safety  than  manufacturers  can  supply  them-  dimensions.  The  consumption  of  coal  was  2^ 
selves;   the  steam  can  be  used  for  laundry  to  8  tons  daily.     The  total  length  of  pipe 

Surposes,  and  perhaps  soon  a  method  will  be  throagh  which  the  steam  was  conveyed  was 

evised  for  utilizing  it  in  the  different  opera-  8i  miles.    The  largest  main,  6  inches  in  di- 

tions  of  cookery ;  it  can  furnish  a  constant  amet«r,  branches  into  two  4-inch  pipes  a  short 

supply  of  heat  at  an  equable  temperature  for  distance  from  the  boiler,  and  these  are  divided 

greenhouses   and    forcing-houses.     Not    the  after  running  some  distance  into  two  S-inch 

least  of  its  benefits,  as  has  been  already  ezpe-  pipes,  and  they  again  into  the  smallest  pipes 

rieuced  in  Lockport,  is  that  it  can  keep  the  of  1^  inch   diameter.     The  junction -service 

water-hydrants  from  freezing  in  severe  weath-  boxes,  placed  along  the  whole  line  of  the  mains 

er,  and  can  afford  an  ever-ready  supply  of  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  or  more,  provide  for 

steam-power  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  the  longitudinal  contraction  and  expansion  of 

In  the  heating  of  dwellings  the  greater  health-  the  pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  space 

fulness  and  cleanliness  of  the  mode  over  any  for  the  apparatus  for  distributing  the  steam, 

other  are  important  considerations,  and  also  A  hood  on  the  head  of  the  service-pipe  in  the 

the  reduction  •  in  care  and  labor  and  in  the  junction-box  collects  the  water  of  condensa- 

risks  of  fire.  tion,  and  conveys  it  into  the  house  to  a  valve, 

The  details  of  the  invention,  as  applied  in  where  it  is  Wiredrawn,  and  by  such  reduction 

the  Lockport  works,  are  described  by  Mr.  flol-  of  pressure,  at  its  temperature,  which  oorre- 

ly  in  his  specifications  as  follows :  spends  to  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  per  square  inch, 

is  reconverted  in  great  part  into  steam  and 

1.  All  underground  steam  street  main  in  combkui.  conveyed  into  the  radiators.    The  pressure  of 

tion  with  steam-supplymg  apparatus,  and  with  a  ,      ^                    ,  .     .,      radiators  is  8  or  3 

meter  constructed  to  control  the  pressure  of  steam  in  JJ®  Steam  as  servea  W)  ine  raaiaiors  is  2S  or  ^ 

a  building,  and  also  record  the  consumption  of  steam  lbs.  per  square  mch. 

from  such  main.    2.  Junction-boxes  admitting  ex-  The  combined   meter  and   regulator   both 

pansion  and  contraction  of  mains  loMitudinaUy.  registers  and  measures  out  the  supply  in  the 

and  with  heat-radiators  in  the  buildmgs.    «.  A  j^ 'J^           ^  ^          ^  ^1^     character  of   the 

•team-meter  to  control  the  pressure  and  record  the  ,7j     ^,    -a   toxt^,   m*    •*««    vuiu(»v^   ^^ *    \"'' 

consumption  of  steam  in  the  buUding.    4.  Heat-  slide-valve  m  a  high-pressure  engme,  admits 

radiators.     5.  Steam-trap.     6.  Steam-trap  and  re-  the  steam  from  the  street  main  into  a  short 

heater.    7.  Water-hydrant.    8.  A  street  steam-hy-  pipe,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  similar  valve, 

drant.    9.  Steam  automatic  regulator  or  governor,  ^^ich  admits  it  into  the  radiators.     The  pres- 

10.  Snow  and  Ice  reservoirs  having  open-ended  or  „„^  ^^  -u^^v.  -jj*-  ^^  ♦v,^  »«i„«<.  ;-  .!«»«,»  Kw 

perforated  steam-pipes  for  escape  of  steam  therein.  «"re  on  both  sides  of  the  valves  is  shown  by 

11  and  12.  Expansion  chamber,  hood,  lorin  pipe  steam-ganges.    Connected  with  this  regnlatmg 

and  expansion  chamber.    18.  Adjustable  ring.    14.  apparatus  is  the  indicator,  which  records  the 

Junction  box  and  outer  covering  of  steam  main,  consumption  in  figures,  showing  its  value  in 

15.  Section  of  steam,  mam  made  of  nickel-plated  ^^^^^  J^^d  cents. 

metal.    16.  Convex  ring,  wall  of  expansion-cham-  ^r      ^  n       22^      .       ^^  -   ,r  aaaaa/\       i.-^ 

ber,  eye-bolts.    17.  8te?i  street  main.  Uolated  and  ^  ^r.  HoUy  estimates  that  16,000,000  cubic 

drained  by  tile.    18.  Meter  details.    19.  Radiators,  feet  can  be  warmed  with  ten  boilers,  16  feet 

adjustable.    20.  Spring  clutch  and  pencil  former  ana  long  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  54  tubes 

valve-stem.   21.  Conducting  and  steam  pipes  having  28  inches  in  diameter.     This  would  make  the 

J>Xlv:Stnr.°W^/'.'S'^  toraST.r  total  heaang  surface  11,860  cubic  feet,  giving 

tricts  of  dwelling-houses  in  cities  and  towns,  and  i>800  cubic  feet  as  the  space  to  be  warmed  by 

for  *•  driving"  machinery  and  for  other  driving  pur-  every  foot  of  heating  surface.     Experiments 

poses  in  said  districtSj  consisting  of  steam-supplying  made    regarding    the    loss    by   condensation 

apparatus,  street  mains  having  heavy  expansion-  showed  that  it  amounted  in  1,600  feet  of  8- 

junction  service-boxes,  service-pipes,  having  con-  ;„^v     .^^  ^..i,  ^  •v»^««»a  rv#  iq  ik-    ♦^  o  ik» 

nectiny  pipes  and  meters.    Connected  with*^ these  ^^^^  PIP®»  ^»t^  »  pressure  of  18  lbs.,  to  9  lbs. 

several  appliances  are  a  boiler-house  and  stack,  four  Of  coal  per  hour;  in  an  ordmary  city  street 

boilers  with  heaters   for   feed- water,  2,900  feet  4  that  length  of  pipe  could  furnish  100  consum- 

Inches,  4,600  feet  8  inches,  4,400  feet  2i  inches,  ers,  giving  2*16  lbs.  of  coal  per  day  as  each 

^/\Vin«h 'wrnnihV^^n^*n;i^  oucV  sharc  lu  the  loss  from  this  cause.     It 

or  li-incn   wrougut-iron   pipes   or   street   mams.     x»jai.xlai.  i_  a  ^^/v 

These  pipes  or  mains  are  first  coated  with  asbestus  ]^M  ">°^^  ^hat  when  the  supply  was  cut  off 

and  covered  with  a  jacket  of  cow-hair  felting  or  other  from  the  boiler,  it  required  18  mmntes  for  the 

non-conducting  substance,  whicii  is  protected  with  pressure  to  fall  from  60  to  45  lbs. ;  28  minutes 

hard- wood  strips  secured  with  copper  wire,  and  the  for  it  to  decline  from  46  to  80  lbs.,  or  from  4 

pipes,  and  then  the  whole  structure  laid  to  a  wade  1°  lh9->  »«<!  ^  minutes  longer  for  it  to  sink  to 

over  well-constructed  tile-drains.     At  intervals  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  or  2  hours  20 

about  100  feet  the  junction-boxes,  with  hoods  and  minutes  to  condense  the  four  atmospheres  of 

service-pipe  connections  and  nickel-plated  movable  pressnre.      The  comparison  of  the   different 

jomts,  are  inserted  in  a  well  of  masonry  21  feet  £,•  ^„  ^^    .^^  ^^t,  ^^^^l  a^  ♦u^vU  ^«»>««u«>  #a.. 

square,  which  give  ready  access  at  all  times  to  their  "^^^  <>?  P^P®  ^'^  respect  to  their  capacity  for 

portions  of  the  structure.    The  longest  single  stretch  conveying  steam  and  their  loss  by  oond^isa- 

of  pipe  is  U  mile.  tion  shows  that  the  latter  increases  in  a  dire<^ 
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ratio  with  the  increase  of  diameter,  while  the  merce  between  the  two  coontrlee  would  be 

former  increases  sixfold  when  the  diameter  is  speedilj  removed. 

doubled.    A  pipe  of  li  inch  diameter  will  de-  The  railway  is  now  in  operation  from  Puerto 

liver  steam  only  1,000  feet  from  the  boiler ;  a  Cortex,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  San  Pedro 

8-inch  pipe  will  conduct  it  8,000  feet ;  a  6-  Sula,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.    The  value 

inch  pipe,  9,000  feet ;  and  a  12-inch  pipe,  18,-  of  ^e  rolling  stock  is  estimated  at  $500,000, 

000  feet.    The  HoUv  ^tem  has  been  intro-  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  road  is  given  at  $2,- 

duced  in  Auburn,  N.  T.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  000,000.    There  are  at  present  about  750  miles 

and  other  cities.    The  apparatus  is  ftimished  of  telegraph,  and  500  miles  additional  are  in 

from  the  workshops  of  the  Lockport  company,  process  of  construction.    There  is  also  a  report 

HONDIJRAS(KEpt^BUOADEHoNDnBAs),one  of  an  arrangement  having  been  entered  into 
of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central  Amer-  between  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  for  the 
ica.  The  territory  of  the  republic,  with  an  establishment  of  telegraphic  conmmnication 
area  of  58,168  square  miles,  is  divided  into  thir-  beeween  the  five  Central  American  republics, 
teen  departments.  The  population  is  estimated  Should  the  project  be  carried  into  execution, 
at  400,000.  The  capital  is  Tegucigalpa,  with  dispatches  from  Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica  will, 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  I^^dent  is  it  is  presumed,  be  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  $1 
Dr.  Marco  Aurelio  Soto,  elected  in  May,  1876,  per  ten  words,  and  from  Nicaragua  to  Costa 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  sole  minister  of  Rica,  or  from  Honduras  to  Guatemala  over  San 
the  Republic  is  Dr.  Ramon  Rosa,  general  ad-  Salvador  lines,  at  50  cents, 
viser  of  the  President.  Honduras  has  thirty-  No  official  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce 
seven  representatives,  but  no  senate,  in  lieu  of  the  republic  have  been  published.  With 
of  which  latter  ten  counsellors  are  appointed  steam  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Government  to  act  as  advisers,  and  con-  ports  and  New  Orleans,  the  fruit  trade  already 
vened  at  the  President's  pleasure.  The  judicial  existing  might  be  devdoped  to  a  scale  of  con- 
authority  is  vested  in  two  chief  justices,  one  of  siderable  importance.  Although  the  service  is 
whom  resides  in  the  present  capital,  and  the  at  present  confined  to  sailing  craft,  chiefiy 
other  in  the  former  capital,  Comayagua ;  a  schooners,  shipments  of  the  value  of  $400,000 
districtjudge  in  each  of  the  departments;  and  were  made  in  1877,  by  180  vessels,  with  an 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  every  town,  these  last  aggregate  of  14,148  tons.  Exquisite  fruits 
being  elected  by  their  respective  municipalities  abound  throughout  the  northern  coast  region 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  while  the  nigher  and  adjacent  islands,  and  could  be  land^  at 
judicial  dignitaries  are  elected  for  life  by  the  New  Orleans  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  those 
Government.  The  actual  strength  of  the  stand-  of  gathering,  packing,  and  freight.  From  80,- 
ing  army  is  set  down  at  1,500,  and  that  of  the  000  to  40«000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  ex- 
militia  at  20,000.  ported  to  the  island  of  Cuba  alone. 

The  national  revenue,  which  under  former  *^  Honduras  is  in  the  midst  of  her  task  of  es- 

administrations  rarely  exceeded  $800,000,  is  tablishing  schools,**  writes  a  newspaper  corre- 

now  reported  to  reach  $800,000.    In  regard  to  spondent ;  and  indeed  schools  are  now  to  be 

the  national  debt,  it  has  been  stated  on  trust-  found  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  repub- 

worthy  authority  that  the  terms  of  the  Chat-  lie.     In  1878  the  Government  organized  a 

field-Cruz  convention  have  been  ratified  in  a  national  college  and  a  seminary  at  the  capi- 

contract  made  between  the  representatives  of  tal,  both  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of 

England  and  Honduras.    The  debt  of  $50,000  American  teachers.    The  aggregate  attendance 

which  it  recognizes  is  to  be  paid  off  at  the  at  school  in  the  republic  was  20,000. 

rate  of  $10, 000  per  annum.  Drafts  on  the  four  Honduras  has  fairly  entered  on  the  career 

principal  custom-houses  for  $2,500  are  to  be  of  civilization  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

S'ven  to  the  representative  of  Her  Britannic  Peace  reigos  undisturbed,  the  last  ringleader 
ajesty's  Government  in  January  of  each  year,  of  discord  Jos6  Maria  Medina,  having  been 
For  the  year  1878  the  drafts  had  already  been  shot  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  Both 
given.  Should  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  government  and  people  have  discovered  that 
occur  at  any  of  the  ports,  t^e  Honduras  Gov-  their  chief  happiness  is  to  be  derived  from  in- 
emment  makes  it  good.  During  the  ^ve  years,  dustry  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses, 
and  while  the  terras  are  being  complied  with,  and  manifest  the  utmost  zeal  in  their  endoav-  • 
the  claim  is  to  bear  no  interest.  Should  the  ore  to  attain  it  by  these  means.  Highwaya, 
Government  of  Honduras  fail  in  its  annual  pay-  bridges,  and  other  facilities  for  internal  trans- 
ments,  interest  on  the  balance  due  is  to  be  port  are  planned  or  constructed  in  the  mora 
charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  important  sections ;  postal  and  mercantile  in- 
To  the  already  mentioned  significant  indica-  tercourse  with  other  countries  extended  and 
tions  of  financisd  prosperity  may  be  also  added  encouraged  (a  contract  was  signed  in  1878  for 
that  of  a  combination  set  on  foot  in  the  United  a  line  of  bi-weekly  steamers  to  Cuba),  and  ex- 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  North  tensive  concessions  of  land  to  North  Americans 
American  banking,  exchange,  and  commission  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  other 
business  in  the  capital  of  Honduras.  With  the  staples,  on  a  scale  hitherto  unthought  of  in 
facilities  to  be  derived  from  such  an  enterprise  those  regions.  Nor  are  the  elements  of  health 
the  chief  impediment  to  the  extension  of  com-  and  material  comfort  left  unheeded,  as  attested 
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bj  the  projection  of  ooramodiotu  works  for 
the  snppljr  of  potable  water  to  the  capital. 

Dr.  Maboo  Aubbuo  Soto,  President  of  Hon- 
duras, was  bom  in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  on 
November  18,  1846.  His  education  was  com- 
pleted in  Ouatemala,  where  he  gn*adnated  as 
doctor  of  laws  in  1866.  He  is  at  present 
member  of  the  Law  School  and  of  tlie  Eco- 
nomical Society  of  the  capital  of  that  country* 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  President  Barrios 
of  Guatemala  to  the  important  oflSces  of  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relations,  Public  Instruction^ 
and  Public  Worship,  which  portfolios  he  held 
until  February,  1875,  when  he  gained  popu- 
larity and  distinction  and  the  surname  of  the 
Peacemaker  in  the  unenviable  misnon  of  con- 
ciliating the  contending  factions  then  so  nu- 
merous throughout  the  Central  American  re- 
publics. 

After  these  triumphs,  achieved  within  the 
brief  space  of  six  montns,  he  was  called  (Au- 
gust, 1875)  to  the  provisional  presidency  of  his 
native  country,  and  in  May  of  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  tlie  people  as  Constitutional  President.  A 
continued  scene  of  internecine  strife,  the  dis- 
astrous monotony  of  which  was  only  broken 
by  intervals  of  war  with  the  sister  states,  neg- 
lected industries,  forsaken  schools,  a  depict^ 
treasury,  an  onerous  foreign  debt,  distrust  and 
oonfusion  at  home  and  discredit  abroad — such 
was  the  discouraging  condition  of  Honduras 
when  the  reins  of  government  were  placed  in 
Dr.  Soto's  hands.  Some  idea  of  the  changed 
aspect  of  affairs  under  his  wise  administration 
will  be  suggested,  if  not  by  the  foregoing  hur^ 
ried  sketch,  certainly  by  the  following  remarks 
from  the  pen  of  a  native  writer:  ^^  The  benefits 
of  peace  are  immense  to  a  country  ruled  by  a 
man  devoid  of  selfishness  and  living  only  for 
the  public  weal:  this  is  now  proved  in  the 
piece  of  ground  which  might  formerly  have 
been  called  with  reason  the  land  of  woes,  .War 
is  a  calamity ;  yet  we  of  Hcmduras  should  bless 
the  war  of  1876  with  Guatemala,  not  for  its 
calamities,  but  because  to  it  we  are  indebted 
for  the  illustrious  patriot  who  is  to  be  the  re- 
generator of  our  country." 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Austro- 
Hnngarian  Monarchy.  (See  Austria,  nnder 
which  head  all  the  affairs  which  are  common 
to  the  entire  monarchy  have  been  treated  of.) 
The  area  and  population  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown  are  as  follows,  according  to 
the  **  Statistisohe  Handbuch  der  6sterreich.-un- 
garischen  Monarchic  " : 


SqwraallM. 

FopoldtloD  la 
18T«. 

Hnngarr  and  TrMM]rlT»nU 

Hume  IFne  CItv) 

10S.368 
8 

7,808 

18,113 

GroAtiA  and  Slavonia 

1.218,180 

Mllitarv  Frontier r  t  .  t  r  r 

098,738 

Total 

124,42S          1fiu(l54JU8 

•    ^ 

The  Hungarian  ministry  at  the  dose  of  1 
was  composed  as  follows:  1.  President  of 
Ministry,  Koloman  Tisza;  2.  Minister  near 
King^s  person  (ad  kUm),  Baron  Wenckhein 
Minister  of  Finance,  Koloman  Tisza;  4.  M3 
ter  of  the  Interior,  Baron  Wenckheim ;  5.  Ml 
ter  of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  Dr. 
gnstin  von  Tref  ort ;  6.  Minister  of  Justice,  1 
odor  Panler;  7.  Minister  of  Public  Wo 
Thomas  Peehy;  8.  Minister  of  Agricult 
Industry,  and  ()ommerce,  A.  yon  Trefort 
Minister  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  £oloi 
Bedekovitch  de  Komor:  10.  Minister  for 
Defense  of  the  Country,  B.  Szende  von  Ker 
tee. 

The  budget  for  the  countries  belonging 
the  Hungarian  Crown  for  1878  was  as  foE 
(in  florins;  1  florin  s=  48  oents). 

RICEIPTS. 
1.  DireettazM. 88,80 

5.  Indlreot  taxat 80,86 

8.  B«06tpta  from  Ooranment  property  and  Stata 

Inatitations Ufii 

4.  Bxlraucdlnagyreeeiptioif  Aa  lOiktrjof  Fl- 

nanoe 8,98 

6.  Beoelpta  of  the  other  mlniatrlea 1937 

6.  Other  reoelpta 4,70 

Ordinarj  receipta 216,68 

Eztraoralnaryreoeipta..! 8^1 

Total 219,84 

IlPIVDITITaB. 

1.  Soyal  Hooaehold 4,66 

2.  Boyal  Cablnat  Ohaaoarr 7 

8.  Diet 1,82 

4.  Goonctl  of  Ministers 80 

6.  Wnittaj  ad  latu* 5 

6l  Ministry  for  Croatia  and  Slaronia 8 

7.  •»        of  the  Interior 2,47 

a       ••        of  Public  Defonae ,.      6,16 

9.  *•       of  Edaoatloo  and  Wonhip. !.     4.09 

10.  •»        ofJustice 9,7ft 

11.  **       of  Agricaltare  and  Oonuneroe 10,28 

12.  **       ofCommnnloatioD 12,19^ 

18.       »•        ofFinance 88,87 

14.  Administration  of  Croatia  and  Slaronia 6^9 

IBi             ••           ofFlome 8 

18.  Pensioos. 8,97 

17.  PubUc  debt 88,28 

18.  Contrlbntlons  to  the  eommon  expenditnre  of 

the  Empire  and  to  the  Austrian  dabt 80,66 

19.  Other  ezpenditnres 94,81 

Ordinary  ezpeoditm^ 288.42 

Extraordinary  ezpenditorea 7,64 

Total  azpeoditox«t. 240,96 

Deficit 21,12 

The  public  debt  of  Hungarj  at  the  clos< 
1876  amounted  to  660,176,996  florins,  excln 
of  the  common  debt  of  the  Empire.  Hun( 
also  has  a  share  in  the  public  aebt  of  Aue 
proper,  about  80  per  cent,  of  its  amount  ] 
yious  to  1868.  This  debt  is  regarded  as  ez 
sivelj  Austrian,  but  Hungary  pays  annnallji 
interest  and  its  amortization  80,927,997  floi 
The  assets  of  the  state  were  estimated  in  1 
at  762,500,000  florins. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railways  open 
tra£So  on  January  1,  1878,  was  6,773  kilo 
tree  (I  kilometre  ==  0.62  mile).  The  nnn 
of  piirate  and  official  letters,  newspapers,  < 
in  1876,  was  78,765,000;  the  number  of  p 
offices,  1,959 ;  and  the  value  of  yalusble  let 
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tnd  packages,  750,200,000  florins.    The  length  lows  os  to  hope  that  we  shall  sacoeed  in  as- 

of  telegraph  wires  in  Janaarj,  1877,  was  49,-  sarins  not  only  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy, 

944  kilometres;  of  telegraph  lines,  14,909  kilo-  bnt  iuso  the  blessings  of  peace." 

metres.    The  number  of  telegraph  stations  was  Elections  were  held  for  Deputies  on  August 

981,  and  the  number  of  dispatches  sent  and  5th.    The  result  was  a  decisive  victory  of  the 

revived  2,667,818.  Government  party.    Out  of  894  seats,  the  Lib- 

The  new  developments  in  the  Eastern  ques-  eral  or  Government  party  obtained  282,  the 

tion  were  of  so  viUd  importance  for  the  fntare  United  Opposition  70,  the  Extreme  Left  66,  and 

of  Hungary  that  they  absorbed  the  attention  Independents  15,  making  14  second  ballots  ne- 

of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  throughout  the  cessary. 

year.    On  February  19th  the  Prime  Minister  On  October  1st  the  Minbter  of  Fmance,Szell, 

Tisza,  after  making  explanations  similar  to  reagned,  because  the  financial  plans  for  Hun- 

those  of  Prince  Auersperg  in  the  Austrian  gary  were  made  impossible  by  the  large  ex- 

Beichsrath  (see  Austbia),  stated  that  the  Gov-  penses  incurred  by  the  occupation  of  Bosnia, 

emment  could  not  regard  some  of  the  stipula-  This  step  of  Szell  was  immediately  followed  by 

tions  of  peace  now  before  it  as  consonant  with  the  resignation  of  the  entire  Ministry.    After 

the  interests  of  the  Monarchy.    There  was  now  considerable  negotiations,  the  Ptime  Minister 

no  question  of  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  agreed  to  conduct  the  public  business  until  the 

the  Christians  in  Turkey ;  it  was  one  of  a  total  meeting  of  Parliament,  taking  charge  of  the 

transformation  and  change  of  influence  and  finances,  while  Baron  Wenckheim  beoune  Min- 

power  in  the  East    Many  speakers  urged  the  ister  of  the  Interior  in  his  place.   The  Diet  was 

miportauce  of  a  full  understanding  and  dose  opened  on  October  20th.   Eoloman  Ghiczy,  the 

alliance  with  England,  the  most  powerful  and  ministerial  candidate,  was  elected  President  by 

trusted  ally  of  the  Monarchy ;  but  the  Prime  a  large  majority.    Tisza  then  in  a  short  speech 

Minister  did  not  deem  it  opportune  to  make  explained  the  origin  of  the  ministerial  crisis, 

any  official  statement  on  the  intentions  of  the  A  motion  of  the  Extreme  Left  to  impeach  the 

Government    On  April  9th  Tisca  pointed  out  Ministry  was  set  down  for  debate  on  Novem- 

that  the  interests  of  Roumania  and  Hungary  ber  5th«    On  that  day  a  vote  was  tiJcen  on  the 

were  identical,  inasmuch  as  both  had  a  com-  motion,  resultingin  95  votes  for  and  170  against 

mon  enemy  in  Panslavism.    The  discussion  on  impeachment    The  reconstrucdon  of  the  Min- 

the  extraordinary  credit  of  60,000,000  fiorins  istry  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  Decern- 

demanded  by  the  Government  (see  Austbia)  ber.    Count  Bzapary  and  Baron  Kemeny  were 

began  on  May  14th.    The  remarks  of  Tisza  on  the  only  new  members — ^the  former  for  finance 

this  occasion  were  explanatorv  of  the  foreign  and  the  latter  for  commerce.    On  December 

policy  of  the  Empire,  which  he  said  was  d»-  16th  the  Lower  House  by  an  overwhelming 

cided  by  national  consideradons.   The  Govern-  minority  passed  a  bill  proposing  the  prolonga- 

roent  would  never  set  up  a  policy  of  compen-  tion  of  tne  military  law,  and  on  the  19th  it 

sation  in  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  adopted  by  179  votes  to  125  the  Government 

Turkey  as  their  price  for  tolerating  the  forma-  bill  to  issue  40,000,000  florins  of  gold  rentes 

tion  of  new  Slav  states.    The  bill  passed  the  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  treasury  bonds. 

Lower  House  on  May  16tb  and  the  Upper  The  House  further  passed,  after  Tisza  had 

House  on  the  20th.  made  a  powerful  speech  in  flAvor  of  the  pro- 

The  session  of  the  Diet  was  closed  on  June  posal,  the  bill  relative  to  the  levying  of  recruits 
29th  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  In  the  speech  for  1879.  A  three  days^  debate  in  the  Hunga- 
from  the  throne  he  remarked  that  the  general  rian  delegation  on  Eastern  afifairs  terminated 
political  situation  had  weighed  heavily  every-  on  December  14th  in  the  adoption  of  a  motion 
where  upon  the  public  credit,  and  tiiat  the  to  grant  a  sum  of  20,000,000  florins  for  the  oo- 
length  of  time  required  to  bring  the  compro-  cupation  expenses  of  1879.  Count  Andrassy 
mise  negotiations  to  an  issue  in  the  Houses  of  defended  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Govem- 
Parliament  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  ao-  ment  and  maintained  tnat  the  occupation  of 
complbh  all  that  might  have  been  desired.  Bosnia  would  not  disturb  the  Monarchy  or  shift 
Nevertheless,  much  had  been  done  toward  tiie  its  center  of  gravity,  and  was  cheered, 
regulation  of  the  national  finances,  as  well  as  The  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect 
for  administrative  and  judidal  reform.  He  to  the  settlement  of  the  Russo-Turkibh  oues- 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  measures  passed  tion,  and  particularly  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
by  Parliament  during  the  sesdon,  and  stated  occupation  of  Bosnia,  exoited  much  dissatisfao- 
that  the  new  Austro-Hungarian  compromise  tion  in  the  opposition  party,  especially  amons 
law  Would  promote  the  interesta  of  both  por-  that  part  of  the  people  who  were  most  devoted 
tions  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  welfare  of  the  to  strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  Mag- 
whole  people.  Ample  compensation  for  the  yarinfiuence.  This  dissatisfaction  was  partly 
concessions  mutually  made  would  be  gained  by  ahown  in  the  result  of  the  elections,  when,  not- 
both  parties  in  the  strength  accruing  from  the  withstanding  the  decided  majority  gained  by 
ft^sh  manifestation  of  the  reciprocity  of  views  the  Government  in  the  general  result,  several 
and  interests  of  both  portions  of  the  Empire,  of  the  chief  members  of  the  party  were  de- 
On  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  he  added :  feated  at  places  which  had  been  held  for  ten 
**  The  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations  al-  years  by  supporters  of  the  GrovemmeDt.     A 
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letter  written  hj  Eossnth  was  pablisbed  about  of  October  was  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a 

the  time  the  elections  were  held,  in  which  protest  against  excessive  militarj  expenditures, 

M.  Tisza  was  accused,   with  respect  to  the  and  as  asserting  a  claim  to  effective  control 

Anstro-Hangarian  compromise,  of  having  sac-  over  this  expenditore  and  the  policy  connected 

rifioed  the  interests  of  Hungary,  and  abused  therewith.     Just  previous  to  the  resignation 

the  system  of  parliamentary  government.  With  of  Szell,  on  the  27th  of  September,  a  large 

regard  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  Kossuth  open-air  meeting  was  held  at  Pesth  to  protest 

said  that  it  was  not  an  idea  of  theOongress,  but  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 

a  project  of  the  Oabinet  of  Vienna,  which  had  and  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  the 

been  prepared  as  long  ago  as  when  the  alliance  occupation  of  Bosnia  would  be  dangerous,  that 

of  the  three  Emperors  was  established — when  a  convention  ought  to  be  concluded  with  Tur- 

Prince  Bismarck,  whom  Oount  Andrassy  con-  key  and  the  army  recalled,  and  that  the  Qov- 

sulted  upon  everything,  laid  stress  upon  the  ernment  should  be  impeached.    During  Octo- 

argument  that  Austria-Hungary,  driven  out  of  ber  the  municipality  of  resth  passed  resolutions 

Germany  and  Italy,  should  look  for  compensa-  asserting  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  on 

tion  in  the  East.    In  occupying  Bosnia,  Aus-  the  Eastern  question  since  its  commencement 

tria-Hungary  invited  Russia  and  Panslavism  to  had  been  unfortunate  and  dangerous  for  the 

reestablish  themselves  definitively  in  Bulgaria ;  country,  and  declaring  that  the  Government 

this  would  be  the  ruin  of  Austria-Hungary  had  acted  illegally  in  disposing  of  the  blood  and 

and  of  the  dynasty.    In  conclusion,  Kossuth  treasure  of  the  nation  without  the  consent  of 

said  that  Parliament  must  watch  to  see  that  Parliament.    Minor  manifestations  of  popular 

the  occupation  does  not  become  annexation,  displeasure  were  given  on  various  occasions,  as 

Shortly  afterward,  following  the  conflicts  of  when  a  bomb  loaded  with  dynamite  was  ex- 

the  Austrian  forces  of  occupation  with  the  ploded  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November 

Bosnian  insurgents,  the  losses  suffered  by  the  near  the  palace  of  Tisza,  where  Count  Andras- 

Hungarian  troops  caused  a  considerable  degree  sy  and  the  members  of  the  delegations  were 

of  excitement,  and  the  language  of  the  oppo-  attending  a  soiree  given  by  the  Minister :  and 

sition  journals  on  the  subject  became  vio-  again,  during  the  same  week,  when  a  bomb 

lent  and  unmeasured.     Describing  the  Oab-  was  exploded  near  the  staircase  of  the  Liberal 

inet  at  Vienna  as  the  *^  Vienna  Oamarilla,*'  Olnb  while  Tisza  was  making  a  report  to  the 

they  charged  it  with  sending  the  Magyars  to  members  of  the  Liberal  party, 

the  slaugliter  with  the  object  of  securing  their  The  leader  of  the  Panslavists  of  Hungary, 

extermination.     A  few  days  later  the  civil  Miletics,  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 

authorities  in  Pesth  were  reported  to  have  re-  ment,  who  had  been  arrested  more  than  a  year 

fused  to  execute  a  military  order  for  the  deliv-  previously  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was 

ery  of  five  hundred  wagons.    The  crisis  which  found  guilty  in  January,  and  sentenced  to  five 

resulted  in  the  ministerial  changes  of  the  1st  years^  penal  servitude. 
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ILLINOIS.     The  amount  of  money  in  the  ExecatiT«-embrtcfnflr  expenses  of  all  offices 

state  Treasury  of  Illinois  on  October  1,  1876,  ;j^*Stator.!"'"!'^r":!T'.''~!    »«o..4T8  M 

was  $1,991,080.78.    The  receipts  for  the  two    Judiciii 47«,»i6  u 

years  endingSeptemberaO,  1878,  were  $6,659,-    ISSSSiolSli::::"::'."; mj^M 

771.86,  and  the  disbnrseinents  for  the  same    ciuriubie. l,4■2^8o>S4 

period  were  $6,638,628.18,  leaving  a  balance    £<^*'»»»i— ,•; 1> i::™— •      ^SSSi 

on  October  iT  1878;  of  $2,113,228  96.    These  SSu^.'^'!."^!?"^.'*.''."':"^?*!'.""!'!^      ^;«S  18 

receipts  comprise  not  only  the  amount  of  money    Printing,  binding,  and  stitionerjr 8i,97i  29 

received  through  the  State  tax  in  general,  but  ^jj^r^gdX^  spproprUtioDe,  indoding      ^^^  ^ 

through  Oentral  Railroad  and  other  sources.  

The  disbursements  of  the  State  school  fund  Tout $8,«S88^T  « 

have  been  in  the  payment  to  the  counties  of  The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 

school-tax-fnnd  orders,  and  the  salary  and  of-  quired  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  tlie  next 

fice  expenses  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  two  years  for  general  State  purposes  is  $B,627,- 

Instruction.    The  Illmois  Oeutral  Railroad  fund  000;  to  which  is  to  be  added  $2,000,000  for 

disbursed  has  been  used  in  the  payment  of  the  school  purposes. 

principal  and  interest  of  the  State  debt.    The  The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 

military  fund  has  been  disbursed  to  the  com-  on  October  1, 1876,  was  $1,478,600.27.    There 

manding  officers  of  the  several  regiments,  bat-  was  paid  during  the  two  years  ending  Septem- 

talions,  etc.,  under  the  apportionment  made  by  ber  80,  1878,  $676,287.68,  leaving  tlie  amount 

the  A4jntant-General.    The  chief  items  of  dis-  outstanding  on  October  1,  1878,  $802,312.69. 

bnrsements,  those  of  the  general  revenue  fond,  Since  that  date   to  January  8,  1879,  there 

which  for  the  two  years  amount  to  $3,588,937.-  has  been  paid  $249,570.53,  leaving  outstand- 

69,  are  as  follows :  ing  $552,742.06.    Of  this  amount,  tiiere  is  now 
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dne  and  payable  at  the  pleaanre  of  the  State  in  repair.    The  reason  why  the  amendment 

$357,442.06.    The  remamder,  $195,800.06,  is  was  urged  was,  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 

payable  after  January  1,  1880.    If  the  Les^isla-  ment  had  reported  that  1,800,000  acres  of 

tare  should  provide  for  the  Dayment  of  school-  swamp  lands  could  thus  be  reclaimed.    These 

fund-interest  orders  out  of  toe  general  revenue  lands  were  estimated  to  be  worth  $12,869,286, 

fund,  as  was  formerly  done,  the  Illinois  Central  and  when  reclaimed  they  would  be  valued  at 

Railroad  fund  would  more  than  suffice  to  pay  $52,958,608,  being  an  increase  of  $40,089,817. 

all  the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  It  is  supposed  that  in  two  years,  by  ordinary 

State  by  January  1,  1881.  ditching,  etc.,  there  can  be  rescued  from  water 

The  municipal  debt  of  the  State,  in  the  ag-  and  put  under  cultivation  at  least  1,100,000 

gregate,  is  $51,811,691.    The  largest  part  of  acres  ofas  good  and  productive  com  land  as  can 

this  debt  has  been  incurred  in  making  useful  be  found  in  the  State,  and  equal  to  an  addition 

and  necessary  local  improvements,  and  is  repre-  of  45,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  2,000,000  to  the 

sented  by  valuable  municipal  property.    About  number  of  hogs  produced  annually  in  the  State. 

80  per  cent  of  this  ^otal  of  municipal  debt  rep-  This  1,800,000  acres  of  land  consists  mostly  of 

resents  the  railroad-aid  debt  of  the  municipal!-  swamps,  bogs,  and  lakes,  worthless  in  its  pres- 

ties  of  the  State.    The  Oonstitution  of  the  State  ent  condition  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  ren- 

now  forbids  all  counties,  cities,  or  other  mu-  dering  the  surrounding  country  unhealthy  by 

nicipalities  from  making  subscriptions  to  capi-  reason  of  its  miasmatic  atmosphere.    It  is  pro- 

tal  stock  or  donations  in  aid  of  any  railroad  or  posed  to  reclaim  this  land  by  arains  and  levees, 

private  corporation,  and  further  forbids  the  in-  The  amendment  does  not  authorize  any  ex- 

curring  of  any  indebtedness  to  an  amoxmt,  in-  penditure  of  the  public  money,  or  any  tax  to  be 

eluding  existing  indebtedness,  in  the  aggregate  levied  or  debt  created,  for  the  purpose,  but 

exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  taxa-  simply  that  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  right 

ble  property  therein.  to  authorize  the  improvement,  and  that  the 

Toe  expense  to  the  State  of  the  railroad  dis-  land  benefited  shall  pay  the  expense, 

turbances  of  1877  has  been  estimated  at  $86,-  The  assessment  of  the  State  by  counties  for 

880.25,  of  which  $67,752.21  is  due  to  the  Na-  the  use  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 

tional  Guard,  $10,879.58  to  the  railroad  com-  amounts  to  $812,887,188.    The  progress  of  the 

panics  for  transportation,  and  $8,748.58  is  the  division  of  the  State  into  small  rarms  has  been 

total  expense  for  subsistence  and  quartermas-  (jnite  rapid.    In  1850  there  were  76,208  farms 

ter^s  stores.  in  Illinois,  averaging  158  acres  each.    In  1860 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  has  the  number  had  increased  to  148,810,  and  the 

often  been  changed.    An  act  of  March  2, 1819,  average  size  reduced  to  146  acres.    In  1870 

made  the  rate  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  de-  there  were  202,808  farms,  the  average  being 

dared  any  rate  lawful  for  the  payment  of  which  still  father  reduced  to  128  acres.   ,The  esti- 

an  express  contract  had  been  made.    The  Re-  mate  for  1878  is  220,000  farms,  of  the  average 

vised  Statutes  of  1888  legalized  any  agreed  rate  of  120  acres.    An  ecjually  noticeable  feature  of 

np  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  Revised  tlie  land  ownership  in  this  State  has  been  the 

Statutes  of  1845  authorized  the  collection  of  number  of  from  two- to  ten-acre  patches  which 

6  per  cent  and  no  more.    In  1849  it  was  made  afford  families  a  living.    In  1870  there  were 

lawful  to  stipulate,  by  written  contract,  for  the  8,500  pieces  of  cultivated  land,  containing  over 

payment  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  use  8  and  under  10  acres,  belonging  to  garden- 

of  money  loaned,  and  in  1857  this  provision  ers  and  fruit-growers.    There  were  10,229 

was  extended  to  all  contracts.    It  is  now  pro-  pieces  between  10  and  20  acres ;  58,240  be- 

posed  to  fix  the  rate  at  8  per  cent  tween  20  and  50  acres ;  68,180  tracts  between 

The  following  amendment  to  the  State  Con-  50  and  100  acres ;  65,940  between  100  and  500 

stitution  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  acres,  this  class  being  mostly  farms  of  160  acres. 

State  at  the  election  in  November:  In  the  whole  State  there  were  but  1,868  tracts 

The  General  Assembly  may  pass  laws  permitting  between  500  and  1,000,  and  only  802  over  1,000 

the  owners  of  lands  to  construct  drains^  ditohes,  and  acres.    The  202,808  farms  which  are  given  in 

levees  for  ajfricnltural,  sanitary,  or  rainmpr  purposes,  the  census  for  1870  employed  876,441  persons, 

across  the  lands  of  others,  and  provide  for  the  organ-  the  proportion  of  owners  and  their  sons  being 

ixation  of  drainage  districts,  and  vest  the  corporate  »^  ♦  i o  ♦  *•        ^*          ^                         ^      »^^*^ 

authorities  thereofwith  power  to  constfjict  and  main-  *™*^  ^^.  , ,  *                ,     ^^^^           «^«^.«^-^ 

tain  drains,  ditches,  and  levees,  and  keep  in  repair  The  yield  of  corn  in  1876  was  208,112,910 

all  drains,  ditohes,  and  levees  heretofore  constructed  bushels,  valued  at  $62,992,541 .  In  1677  the  yield 

under  the  laws  of  this  State  by  special  assessment  ^as  269,839,742  bushels.    This  was  valued  at 

upon  the  property  benefited  thereby.  $77,562,879.    The  area  of  winter  wheat  sown 

The  design  of  this  amendment  was  to  make  in  1877  was  1,729,296  acres;  in  1878,  2,082,- 
the  State  Oonstitution  possess  a  power  which  848.  The  area  in  orchards  in  1876  was  888,709 
its  framers  supposed  had  been  placed  in  it  pre-  acres;  in  1877  it  was  842,682,  and  the  value  of 
vious  to  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme  the  crop  was  estimated  at  $8,589,672*  Accord- 
Conrt.  All  the  legislation  for  the  object  in-  ing  to  the  returns  by  counties  to  the  State  De- 
tended  was  thus  set  aside.  There  had  been  partment  of  Agriculture,  the  number  of  hogs 
already  extensive  works  commenced  and  nearly  marketed  in  1877  was  2,115,804;  the  total 
•ompleted  which  could  not  be  finished  or  kept  gross  weight  was  585,969,071  pounds;  the yal« 
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ue  was  $22,T88,881.  The  total  wioter  wheat  added.  The  puhlioation  of  the  market  pricea 
crop  of  1878,  notwithstanding  the  increased  of  farm  products  at  the  great  market  centers 
acreage,  was  not  more  than  2  per  cent  greater  is  another  feature  of  these  reports, 
than  m  1877.  In  1877  the  wmter  wheat  crop  The  new  Oonstitution  requires  the  Secretair 
was  29,510,032  bushels;  in  1878,  80,018,147,  of  State  to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  af- 
an  increase  of  508,115  bushels  in  favor  of  1^78.  fairs  of  his  department.  He  has  the  care  of 
The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1877  was  17  bush-<  the  State  House,  the  library,  and  the  museum, 
els,  against  about  15  bu^els  in  1878.  The  value  the  last  of  which  now  contains  2,888  species  of 
of  the  1877  crop  of  29,510,082  bushels  at  the  fossils,  1,800  specimens  of  native  birda,  and  a 
time  of  harvest  was  91.15  per  bushel,  making  nearly  complete  aeries  of  the  native  woods  of 
$34,960,824.  The  crop  of  80,018,147  bushels  the  State.  A  complete  series  of  the  fishes  of 
of  1878  was  valued  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  mak*  Illinois  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation,  as 
ing  $23,870,257.  The  difference  in  value  in  well  as  a  full  series  of  botanical  specimens,  to- 
favor  of  the  former  (1877)  crop  when  compared  gether  with  a  series  of  the  fresh- water  and 
with  the  value  of  the  latter  ri878)  crop,  is  over  land  shells  of  the  Northwest.  The  complaint 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  ($11,090,567).  The  is  made  that,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of 
acreage  of  spring  wheat  was  297,912,  an  in-  the  State,  there  are  no  facts  or  figures  to  be 
crease  of  43,454  acres,  as  compared  with  rthe  obtained  from  any  reliable  source  showing  its 
previous  year's  area  of  248,458  acres.  The  vast  resources  in  all  branches  of  industry,  in 
average  yield  per  acre,  18^  bushels,  was  larger  all  its  departments  of  labor  and  business,  and 
than  in  1877,  when  the  total  area  of  the  State  the  various  ramifications  thereofl  No  census 
produced  only  12  bushels  per  acre.  The  1877  of  the  State  is  taken  except  that  of  the  Fed- 
yield  of  2,930,524  bushels  was  increased  in  1878  end  Government  once  in  ten  years.  As  to  the 
to  8,870,251  bushels,  a  difference  in  favor  of  State  Library,  not  a  dollar  has  been  appro- 
the  latter  crop  of  889,727  bushels.  The  pre-  priated  since  1869 ;  and  during  the  last  two 
vious  crop  at  the  time  of  harvest  was  worth  years  only  ten  new  books  have  been  obtained 
$8,041,258,  or  $1.02  per  bushel ;  the  latter  crop  by  purchase,  while  forty  volumes  have  been 
at  82  cents  per  bushel  was  valued  at  $8, 189,203,  donated  by  authors  and  publishers.  The  num- 
or  $147,945  more  than  the  1877  crop.  In  1877  ber  of  books  of  all  descriptions  in  the  State 
the  area  of  oats  was  1,556,282  acres;  in  1878,  Library,  and  duplicate  volumes  in  the  docn- 
1,568,120  acres,  an  increase  of  11,038  acres,  ment  library  and  in  store,  two  years  ago,  was 
The  avera^  yield  per  acre  was  the  same,  89  44,805.  Since  then,  by  exchange,  donaticm, 
bushels.  The  1877  yield  of  oats,  61,145,983  and  otherwise,  including  tiie  volumes  of  laws, 
bushels,  was  increased  in  1878  to  62,096,388,  journals,  and  legislative  reports  published  by 
or  nearly  a  million  (950,405)  bushels  in  excess  the  State,  there  have  been  addea  18,616  vol- 
of  the  previous  crop.  The  prevailing  low  umes  of  all  classes  and  kinds  of  books.  Eight 
prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  daily  newspapers  and  sixteen  magazines  and 
when  compared  with  1877,  finds  no  exception  monthlies  have  been  donated  for  the  use  of 
in  oats.  The  1878  yield  of  nearly  a  million  the  public  and  placed  upon  proper  reading 
more  bushels  of  oats  than  in  1877  was  worth  desks :  *^  and  no  place  in  the  State  House," 
nearly  four  million  dollars  ($3,817,757)  less  says  the  Secretary,  *^  has  more  interested  visit- 
than  the  previous  crop,  which  was  valued  at  ors  than  the  location  of  these  books  and  pa« 
$16,269,647,  against  $12,451,899  for  1878.  pers  so  freely  given  by  the  publishers  thereof." 

There  are  about  200  butter  and  cheese  facto-  The  total  number  of  copies  of  the  various  offi- 

ries  in  operation  in  the  State,  and  the  value  of  cial  reports  published  by  the  State  in  two  years 

the  annual  product  of  the  factories  and  milk-  is  183,500.    The  fees  received  at  the  office  and 

condensing  establishments  is  estimated  to  be  p^dinto  the  Treasury  during  the  two  years 

over  $2,000,000 ;  and  all  the  dairy  products  of  amounted  to  $18,061.      Over  20,000  letters 

the  State  will  be  more  than  double  this  esti-  were  received  and  over  40,000  sent  out.    Dur- 

mate.  ing  that  period  licenses  have  been  issued  for 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  although  the  incorporation  of  502  companies  for  pecuni- 

but  a  short  time  in  existence,  is  organiang  a  ary  profit,  of  which  284  became  fully  or^pemized. 

great  work  for  the  State.    The  present  statis-  Of  the  latter,  137  were  manufacturing  oom- 

tics  have  proved  so  imperfect  that  the  Board  panics,  69  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  86  for 

has  arranged  a  system  of  crop  reports  and  ag-  mining,  17  for  publishing,  8  for  distilling,  etc. 

ricultural  and  other  statistics,  gathered  through  There  have  also  been  293  companies  not  for 

direct  correspondence  by  the  Secretary  with  pecuniary  profit  organized.     The  total  num- 

all  sections  of  the  State,  at  monthly  intervals,  ber  of  applicants  for  incorporation  under  the 

that  has  met  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  present  law  up  to  October  1st  was  2,878,  of 

the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  the  more  Intel-  which  2,040  companies  became  fully  organized, 

ligent  in  other  pursuits  of  life,  over  the  entire  The  whole  number  of  railroad  companies  or- 

State,  and  even  extended  to  other  portions  ganized  under  the  general  law  has  been  186. 

of  the  country.    These  reports  have  grown  The  number  of  pardons  issued  to  pri$«oners  in 

from  a  single  sheet  to  a  pamphlet  of  from  24  the  Penitentiary,  Reform  School,  and  county 

to  48  pages.    The  meteorological  statistics  from  jails  of  the  State  was  280.    Certificates  of  res- 

^e  three  grand  divisions  of  the  State  are  now  toration  of  citizenship  have  been  issued  to  860 
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disebftrged  convicts;  192  warrants  for  smren-  1878,  bnt  *Mn  no  country  did  he  find  siicb  an 

der  of  fogitivM  from  jostioe  on  requisition  of  exemplification  of  fostering  care  and  public 

Goyemors  of  otber  States,  and  886  requisitions  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the  nnfortonate  as  is 

npon  GoTcmors  of  other  States.  Commissions  exhibited  in  the  United  States.'' 

have  been  issued  during  the  two  years  to  about  The  principal  source  of  revenue  to  the  State 

4,000  justices  of  the  oeaoe  and  to  1,800  nota-  is  the  taxes,  as  will  be  seen  bj  the  following 

ries  public,  besides  tnose  issued  to  all  State  statement  of  receipts: 

officers  and  officers  of  all  State  institutions.  rnmtMxmoii^n                                     S4.4M18 

Since  the  last  report  15  cities  and  80  villages  •*      *»       18tsV///.'.V.V.V.'.*.*.\V.V.V.*!!!!         U9  m 

have  organized  under  the  general  law.  «      II       \^ i6«mo  JJ 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  vari-      •»      •»       im^V.V/,',V'V.V,V'',\\ i68(»'o4i6o 

ous  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  during      ;*      "       iW7 V...   iM^m  « 

the  Ust  two  years  was  2,282.    It  is  antidpateS  :   SSSSS^^t?^.'!.'^.*^-::"       JJsoS 

that  in  consequence  of  their  enlargement  the      *"    Mieofpropei^ *T60  os 

jyerjge  for  the  next  two  rear.  wSl_U.  .boot  :    ^^SSSTST^'STB^^^ttu^ii         *"•• 

8,000,  or  an  mcrease  of  nearly  one  third.    The  i8T4 4,66eoo 

appropriations  recommended  for  the  ordinary  •*    •**!!^^'?'^'5**?*»'^«*«*— ••       V^}5Si*^ 

eki>enks  of  the  nine  institutions  amount  U>  Auditor,  tor  to- ooUed^i st^moo 

$1,11^000.     The  previous  Legislature  appro-  Total anoBBtrMtHtd. $8,8M,om8S 

priated  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  same  on.*  ^-....^  ^p  «^^«s^*-    #            i 

lows: 

Vorthora  Ibmdo Hotpttal,  Ekln $290,000  ^      ^          ....^ 

BoatlKini  iDMOo  HoqrftaL  Aniui 180,000     '"«*»••' ^S? |8««  40 

OMtrtl  IsHUM  HotpitalTjockMiiTffle 810,000        ^        "        JSl ^^  ^ 

I)Mif  Mid  Dumb  IiwtltQtloo,J«e]uonTffle. 100,000        I       "        }?I5 «4,4e8  TO 

BllodliMmatloii,  JMkMBTlUe 00.000        ^        •*         ^SU 1,106.W8  84 

Toebto-MlDded  IntdtotkML  Liaoolo 190,000        •*        **         "^ 980,880  T8 

Soldiers*  OrpbftiM*  Home.  Normal 88.000  

EjeaodEwrlniinnjinTOhUaigo 40,000  Total  tmoont  rwdred $8,118.260  00 

Botorm  Sehool,  PootiM 00.000  ^                       .           , 

—  The  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements 

Total  tor  two  7««« $1,114,000  wa8t96,2d6. 

The  estimales  for  all  these  institutions,  in-  ^^«  receipts  fron  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 

ohiding  ordinary  expenses,  rwjaSrs,  etc.,  amount  «>fd  l^y«  ^««n  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 

to  $2  027,216.  pnncipal  and  interest  of  the  State  debt : 

It  appears  that  more  than  half  of  this  ap-  JVomTp«r«BtonfTOiiMriiiiifitorftaiiioiithi 

propriatloii  is  to  b«  applied  to  «b«  maintenance  iw{?i?SSt  oJiiJSiiitoii  i^iH^iiiMi  •*"'     " 

of  the  Insane  Hospitals,  viz.,  $686,000.     A      .ndiiivAiirUKMVT i»,T4aiT 

fomtb  insane  ho»ital  is  in  pro«^  caUed  the  '^SSifSTiiri^nS^T^.*'.'^."^":'  n^aos  v 

£astem  insane  Uospital,  calculated  toaccom-  F^omT  per  cent  oDtroMoamioft  for  iiziiioiithA 

modate  800  patients.  The  capacity  of  the  other      •nduif  April  so.  ilffs m,tn  M 

hospitals  is  460  patients  each.     The  sum  of  TotriamoaiitwodTod $047.22000 

$200,000  was  appropriated  for  the  construction  ...                   «  ,.  « 

of  the  Eastern  Hospital,  and  $480,000  more  is  ^L^^  ^^  disbursements  over  receipts 

asked  for  its  completion.    The  number  of  pa-  ^^^^zrK    \       ^        .^    ^  ^                .  . 

tientsat  present  in  the  Central  HoH)ital  is  684.  ,  The  foUo wing  diows  the  balance  remaining 

During  the  two  years  ending  October  1, 1878,  ^  ^e  6^^  Treasury.  October  1,  1878,  to  the 

1,076  cases  were  treated.    Of  these  167  were  «>'^*  <>'  ^«  various  funds: 

discharged  recovered,  220  improved,  and  60    Bororae $1,700.00800 

unimproved.    In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu-    mS^.***;; i;:;;:*' •;•:;;:":     "t'JiI  S 

tioB  were  are  616  pupils,  20  teachers,  and  20  niinoitCentnu'ftadmid.\'.*.\'.'.'.'.'.'!.\' .'.'.' !.'.'.'.'.'     12^881  8S 

other  employees.    The  average  attendance  for    JS"!?'?;*  ^  *^ v Si  S? 

187e-'77  was  868;  for  1877-78  408.  The  cost  SS^'^^d^D*  iS^^^                              o,eoi  S 

of  maintaining  each  pupil,  including  board,  toi-  ^    ,  ■ 

tion,  books,  medical  attendance,  washing,  light,  ^^ $2,100.06812 

fuel,  and  in  many  cases  clothing,  for  Uie  past  When  a  State  so  entirely  relies  upon  taxes 
year  was  $194.98.  From  a  statement  of  the  for  the  support  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
comparative  cost  per  capita  of  the  pupils  in  amount  of  these  is  so  large,  it  might  be  sup- 
each  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of  the  posed  that  the  penalties  for  non-payment  would 
United  States,  it  appears  that  the  highest  cost  t>e  rather  severe.  Such,  however,  does  not  ap- 
is in  California,  $626 ;  in  Iowa,  $848 ;  in  Penn-  pear  to  be  the  case  in  Illinois.  The  State  Au- 
sylvania.  $246 :  in  Ifissouri,  $206 ;  and  in  In-  ditor  complains  that  the  insignificance  of  the 
diana,  $217.  In  none  of  them  is  it  so  low  as  in  penalty  seems  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  failure 
Illinois.  The  principal,  at  the  request  of  the  to  pay.  In  many  counties  there  is  little  or  no 
Board  of  Trustees,  visited  a  number  of  simi-  purchase  for  investment  at  tax  sales.  The  tax- 
lar  institutions  in  Europe  in  the  sommer  of  payer  allows  his  property  to  go  to  sale;  he  in 
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preeent,  or  represented,  when  it  is  offered ;  bis  in  all  branches  of  stadj  except  grammar, 
presence  or  request  will  generally  deter  bids,  which  his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  stady, 
but  should  there  be  persistent  bidders  the  and  failing  in  this  alone  he  was  refused  admLi- 
worst  that  can  happen  to  him  is  that  he  may  sion.  The  Court  said  that  a  father  might  have 
be  forced  to  pay  his  tax.  He  can  always  make  satisfactory  reasons  for  desiring  his  son  per- 
a  more  favorable  offer  than  any  other  bidder,  fected  in  certain  branches  of  education  to  the 
and  thus  he  stands  in  no  danger  of  a  h<ma  fide  entire  exclusion  of  others ;  and  so  long  as,  in 
sale  of  his  property.  Again,  in  the  minority  doing  so,  none  others  Were  affected,  it  could 
of  cases,  the9e  forfeitures  do  not  represent  the  be  of  no  concern  to  those  having  the  public 
inability  of  the  owners  of  small  amoimts  of  schools  in  charge.  Also,  that  under  the  cir- 
property  to  pay  the  taxes  thereon ;  they  repre-  cumstances  shown,  the  requirement  that  a 
sent  valuable  properties,  the  tax  on  which  is  knowledge  of  grammar  should  be  iodispensa- 
so  large  as  to  make  the  investment  undesirable  hie  to  an  admission  into  the  High  School  was 
for  the  average  buyer.  In  such  cases  the  diffi-  unreasonable,  and  should  be  disregarded.  At 
culty  increases  from  year  to  year  by  the  addi-  the  same  time  the  State  Superintendent  has 
tion  of  the  back  tax.  As  the  law  now  stands,  given  an  ofiScial  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of 
there  b  no  limit  beyond  which  these  forfeit-  boards  of  education  to  exclude  children  from 
nres  may  not  extend.  In  some  counties  there  the  public  schools.  He  says : 
are  large  properties  which  have  paid  no  taxes  School  directors  or  boards  of  education  very  prop- 
since  1872.  The  tax  has  been  allowed  to  ac-  erly  have  large  and  discretionary  powers  in  regard 
cumulate,  and  now  represents  such  a  formi-  to  the  management  and  control  of  schools,  in  order 

dable  sura  as  to  effectuaUy  discoarage  any  bid  *!l'^*  ^ w^wfli^f  ill-IJ".lS!?n  T.^°  K^?.t'S; 

,          1    ^     i.             TIL                I.          4.I.*        J.  cy ;  but  they  have  no  power  given  them  by  law  to 

at  a  sale  for  taxes.    The  owner  has  nothing  at  .Jop^  ^ules  and  regulationa  tlmt  will  deprive  any  of 

stake.     If  m  the  end  he  is  forced  to  pay  the  the  obildren  of  school  age  of  any  of  the  school  priv- 

tax,  the  penalty  amounts  to  no  more  than  or-  lieges  for  any  fault  not  their  own  or  for  any  act  of 

dinary  interest  upon  a  loan  ;  but  he  rests  se-  others.   Id  section  89,  page  9  of  your  rules,  the  fol- 

oure  in  the  beUef  that  eventually  some  method  ^°^'?«f  **  ^?^5*^  •     ^'^P^^?  °^  *^t  ^,«^i  ?^^°°i  ^?,^ 

1p      .   .        "«"«*  vu»«  vToixi.u(uv  °v^.^  tuoi/uv**  YtLCtXe  seats foiu*  BuooesMve  weeks  shall  be  redamit- 

of  wipmg  out  this  accumulation  wiU  be  de-  ted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal," 

vised  through  which  he  will  escape  the  pay-  etc    The  88th  section,  page  11,  says  every  scholar 

ment  of  the  greater  part  thereof  in  the  High  School,  or  in  the  grammar,  intermediate. 

The  number  of  fire,  marine,  and  inland  in-  5»*  pnma;7  whools,  who  shall  be  absent  six  half 

«n»»n<.<^  ^^«««T«»n:Aa  Anf\/<.«:,^^  ♦^  A^  K».:.«^<i  "*ys  "*  four  consecutive  weeks,  without  an  excuse 

snrance  companies  authorized  to  do  busmew  ^,/^  ^^^          ,  ^^    ,,,,,1  f^^^^^  hi,  ^^^^    This 

m  the  State  is  181,  classified  as  follows:  8  section  also  provides  that  the  parent  shall  gire  as- 
joint-stock  companies  of  Illinois,  2  mutual  com-  suranoe  that  the  pupil  will  be  punctual  in  the  future, 
panics  of  IHinois,  146  joint-stock  companies  of  ^^  ^7  opinion  the  rules  quoted  are  arbitrary  and  can 

other  States,  8  mutual  companies  of  other  States,  JJ^ "?«  SSfS™*^,^^  ^Z'  Aooordmg  to  the  provisions 

««^  1  »r  *-.»/*T!«.  ^^«,^««:^-     TK^  »».»u^.  ^#  Ai^  of  the  88th  section  of  the  rules,  pupils  may  be  de- 

and  ir  foreign  companies.   The  number  of  dis-  prf^ed  of  the  pitvileges  of  the  sohJols  for  no  fault 

tnct,  county,  and  township  mutual  fire  msnr-  of  theirs,  but  for  the  fault  of  their  parents,  which  ia 

ance  companies  organized  under  the  law  of  the  clearly  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

State,  and  doing  business,  is  119.    In  the  State,  I^«  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  RulUon  w.  Post 

for  the  year  1877,  the  risks  written  by  dl  com-  iT^XPL'llL'<^^^^^ 

pames,  including  those  organized  under  the  ^i^g   **  scbool  directors  have  no  power  to  expel  a 

insurance  law  of  the  State,  amounted  to  $474,-  scholar  for  any  reason  except  disobedience,  refrao- 

531,241.89.      The  total  amount  of  premiums  tory  or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  and  only  for  these 

on  insured  property  in  the  State  during  the  •fter  «ll  other  meuis  have  failed."    AH  rules  and 

«««»  «r»<,  #/  QnQ  OQK  1  a    ar«/i   ♦k*^  1  r^;..^   «.<* : ;i  regulations  must  be  reasonable,  and  calculated  to 

year  was  $4,908,295.16,  and  the  losses  paid  p^^ote  the  objects  of  the  law. '  But  for  a  board  of 

on  property  were  only  $1,920,841 .73,  showing  education  to  say  that  a  chUd  shall  be  deprived  of  the 

an  excess  of  $2,978,453.43  in  premiums  over  privileges  of  the  public  schools  because  parents  fail 

losses.  or  refuse  to  do  their  dutv,  is  inconsistent  and  in  vio' 

The  present  military  code  of  the  State  went  Jf^^^*^  °^',^5  l^^^^  °^  '"^^  ■*»^^-   ?^*l°^»^/'^ 

:«f/x  ^,x^««f:^«  .^«  T«iJ^i   iQfTT     c;«^«  *k«*  ^«*^  he  compelled  to  give  any  assurances  to  the  board  as 

into  operation  on  July  1, 1877.   Since  that  date  ^^  the  attendanc?  or  conduct  of  their  children  in  the 

98  companies  of  infantry,  4  of  cavalry,  and  8  future.    If  a  pupil  absenU  himself  from  the  school 

of  artillery  have  been  organized  and  mustered  of  his  own  accord,  and  he  can  not  be  induced  to 

into  the  State  service,  and  assigned  to  battal-  ohange  hU  course  of  action  by  any  other  means, 

ion,  regiments  brigades,  and  di^sions,  accord-  J^ffJ-Tutlhtc^it?  Kr^'eT-^'iyS 

ing  to  geographical  situation  and  convenience  f^uit  ^^d  refuses  to  give  the  required  excuse  or  as- 

of  convening.  The  organized  force  of  the  State  surances.    To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  I 

on  September  30, 1878,  was  7,765  enlisted  men  <un  of  opinion  that  the  punishment  of  a  pupil  tor 

and  484  officers.  »°y .fc^^  o/  t^«  V^^t  is  a  violation  of  law.    The 

TT^^*  Cr.,x.^»,A  r<rvn^  ^^  fk^*  C4.«4.^  ^^w^A^^^A  -  puUHc  schools  were  established  for  the  jrood  of  aU 

The  {supreme  Court  of  the  State  rendered  a  f^^  children,  and  for  the  teaching  especially  of  those 

decision  relative  to  the  admission  of  a  pupil  branches  that  are  enumerated  m  the  law :  and  to 

to  the  lligh  School  in  Chicago  which  is  of  in-  aocompllsh  this,  every  reasonable  means  should  be 

terest.    It  was  on  the  application  of  a  parent  employed  bv  school  authorities.    To  bar  the  doors 

for  a  mandamus  to  compel   the  trustees  of  S^iS Vb^":;:!''.,l\7;  ,^^^^^^^ 

^1      y    .       i    '4,  \ '      r    A"u^  TT*  1.  a  u     1  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  regularly  for  any 

schools  to  admit  his  son  to  the  High  School,  cause,  is  not  reasonable  and  can  not  he  Sustained. 

The  boy  had  passed  the  requisite  examination  There  are  obildren  in  eveiy  community  who  are 
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raqmred  to  auiti  in  prooaring  d$S[j  bread  by  tbeir  tions  and  peoplea  tinoa  tbe  earlieat  pariod  in  tha 

latH>r,  and  to  aav  that  tbe%e  anall  not  be  allowed  to  biMtorj  of  civiuzed  man :  and 

attend  the  aohoola  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  Whersas,  Silver  coin  naa  always  constituted  tha 

do  so,  is  inconsistent  and  not  in  iiannony  with  the  chief,  and  frequentir  tbe  only  metallic  le^-tendar 

•pint  of  tha  law."  currency  in  general  use  among  the  masses  of  tha 

American  people :  and 

In  tbe  oases  of  "  Allen  C.  Calkins  et  al,  v$,  Wh«r«ai^  The  business  and  credits  of  the  whole 

Charles  E.  Chenej  et  aLy^^  being  the  suit  of  country  during  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  na- 

the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Chicago  to  recover  ^^^^  existence  have  been  a4justed  to  thU  standard 

_           •         M  t.\,     /^u  •  A.  r>i,       L              *.  measure  ot  values ;  and 

possestfion  of  the  Chnst  Church  property  in  jyjurw,  All  bonds  of  the  United  BUtes  by  law, 

Umcago  Irom  the  congregation  and  pastor  of  and  the  terms  expressed  on  their  face,  are  payable 

that  parish,  the  Supreme  Court  in  conclusion  in  coin  of  the  standard  of  July  U,  1870,  namely,  ail- 

g^yg :  ver  of  4124,  and  gold  of  26*8  grains :  therefore, 

^    '  JSt$olt4dj  That  the  demonetization  of  the  ailver 

From  these  references  to  tbe  statutes,  it  is  dear  coinage  of  the  United  Statca  was  a  change  in  our 

that  the  trustees  of  an  incorporated  religious  society  monetary  system  so jrrave  and  radical  in  its  charac- 

or  association  do  not  hold  the  property,  in  the  ab-  ter.  and  so  vitally  afftcting  the  commercial  interests 

sence  of  a  declared  or  clearly  implied  trust,  for  any  ana  righta  of  the  people,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 

church  in  general,  nor  for  the  beneflt  of  any  peculiar  been  ventured  upon,  even  under  circumstances  most 

doctrines  or  tenets  of  faith  and  practice  in  religioua  favorable,  until  after  a  fill,  thorougb,  and  exhauative 

matters,  but  solely  for  the  society  or  oongreffation  discussion  of  its  merits  before  tbe  people ;  and  the 

whose  officers  tbey  are,  and  that  tbey  are  not  In  the  covert  acheme  by  which  thia  most  important  mea- 

dischar^e  of  their  duties  subject  to  the  control  of  sure  waa  precipitated  upon  tbe  country  without  one 

any  ecclesiastical  judicatory.    The  property  belonga  word  of  aiscussion  either  in  or  out  of  Congreas,  and 

to  the  society  or  congregation,  so  long  as  tbe  corpo-  tbe  obstinate  persbtence  with  which  the  scheme  is 

rstion  exists ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the  prop-  still  prosecuted,  in  a  time  of  unparalleled  business 

erty  belongs  to  the  persons  or  tbeir  heirs.    The  so-  prostration  and  disaster,  and  with  the  forced  resump- 

ciety  or  congregation  may  not  only  erect  a  house  of  tion  of  specie  paymenta  in  immediate  prospect,  dis- 

worsbip  on  the  Isnd,  but  it  may  also  **make  such  closes  a  reckleas  disregard  for  the  public  welfare  on 

other  uses  of  the  land,  and  make  such  other  im-  the  part  of  its  movers  which  merits  our  severest 

Jtrovements  thereon,  aa  may  be  deemed  necessary  censure  and  condemnation, 
or  the  comfort  ana  convenience  of  the  aociety  or  Betolved^  That  one  obvious  purpose  of  the  act  de- 
congregation.**  If  the  aociety  or  congregation  ao  monetizing  ailver  waa  to  increase  the  value  of  tbe 
directs,  the  trustees  must  convey  away  the  land  and  Government  bonds,  and  correspondingly  increaae 
proper^.  The  aociety  or  congregation  appointa  the  the  public  burden  by  accuring  the  payment  of  tbose 
trustees,  and  may  remove  them  and  fill  the  vacancies,  bonda  in  gold^  when  by  their  terma,  plainly  ex- 
It  may  adopt  auch  rulea  and  regulations  in  relation  pressed  on  their  face,  they  are  redeemaole  in  coin 
to  the  duties  of  the  trustees  and  the  management  of  of  the  standard  value  of  the  United  States  on  Jaly* 
its  estate  aa  the  membera  may  deem  proper.  In  all  14. 1870,  at  which  date  silver  doUara  aa  well  aa  gola 
tbeae  thinga  the  aociety  or  congre^ion  exercises  dollara  were  lawftil  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
ita  dbcretion,  and  acta  only  In  OMdience  to  ita  own  public  and  private ;  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
aense  of  what  ia  right.  bondholders  tbis  advantage,  to  which  thev  are  in 

nowiae  entitled,  tbe  people  have  been  clandestinely 

The  election  in  the  State  for  the  year  1878  robbed  of  the  legal-tender  quality  of  one  half  of  theu* 

was  for  the  choice  of  members  of  Congress,  a  ™S!*lhc  currency,  thereby  greatly  enhancing  tha 

State  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Publicln-  Sf  ^j?i7 ''i?  ,J^!±?tf  Lh^ 

.       ..               rxt    t     M  A.\,     a                r\     -A.  '  wou  Of  spccie  payments  and  utnustly  increasing  the 

struction,  one  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  burden  of  evefy  individusl  debtor  in  the  nation,  aa 

each  grand  division,  one  Clerk  of  the  Appel-  well  aa  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 

late  Court  in  each  appellate  district,  members  Rmh^d^  That  we  view  with  just  alarm  the  posi- 

of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  ratification  ^^"^  ^«°  by  the  President  on  this  question  in  his 

^.  »^«A«<.:^»  ^#  «v^.rv*^^x«^^  A^AT^^^An^-  ♦/v  fiiA  l*t«  message ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 

or  rejecti^  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  ^^^  ^j^  j^giicnt  has  been  warped  and  misguided 

btate  Constitution.  by  the  bsd  counsels  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  into 

The  first  convention  of  the  year  assembled  the  sdoption  of  a  line  of  policv  which  would  give 

at  Springfield  on  January  16th,  to  express  a  the  bondbolders  an  undue  and  unjust  advantage, 

demand  for  the  remonetization  of  the  sUver  9J^^^}7  i%  the  detriment  of  tbe  people.    We  have 

^  i7         \^          J**       *    r^l.;^  *u^  t5*2  «  1  aearched  in  vain  through  his  message  for  any  word 

dollar.     Its  constituents  formed  the  National  ^f  ^^^  comfort  for  the  struggling  masses,  by  whose 

party  of  the  State.     The  convention  was  or-  labor  the  money  must  be  earned  to  pay  these  bonds, 

ganized  by  tbe  appointment  of  C.  B.  Lawrence,  We  regard  bis  suggestion  that,  by  yielding  to  the 

of  Chicago,  as  President.    The  following  plat-  demands  of  the  public  cteditoij,  these  bonds  may 
f Arm  unS  Adnnf^d  •                                       '"'be  cxchansred  for  others  at  reduced  interest,  as  a 

lorm  was  aaopiea .  delusion.    There  are  two  parties  interested  in  thia 

Whereat^  By  act  of  Oongresa  of  April  2, 1792.  pro-  question— those  who  are  to  pay,  as  well  as  those 

vision  was  made  for  the  coinage  of  a  ailver  dollur  of  who  are  to  receive  pnyment.    We  demand  that  jus** 

the  value  of  the  Spsnish  milled  dollar,  then  current,  tice,  aimple  justice,  be  done  to  both,  by  restoring 

containing  871^  grains  of  pure  silver,  to  be  the  men-  the  old,  time-honored  standard  measure  of  valuea. 

etary  unit  of  the  United  States,  and  although  tbe  Tbe  burdens  of  government  will  then  rest  lightly 

standard  weight  of  the  said  dollar,  which  was  origi-  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  prosperous  people ;  but  we 

nally  416  ffrains,  including  the  allo^,  waa  in  1887  re-  see  no  hope  of  returning  prosperity  m  the  financial 

duce<]  to  4124  grains,  yet  tbe  quantity  of  pure  ailver  policy  of  toe  Preaident  ana  hia  maladvisers. 

which  it  contamed,  and  its  intrinsic  value,  remained  B^lvmi,  That  the  holders  of  the  Goverement 

unchangf'd  for  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  bonda  not  only  have  no  right,  legal  or  equitable,  to 

duriniir  alt  which  time  the  ailver  dollar  ao  coinea  demand  payment  otherwise  than  according  to  their 

continued  to  be  the  monetarr  unit  and  standard  express  terma,  but  the  Oovemment  can  not,  with 

measure  of  value  for  the  United  States ;  and  due  regard  to  the  righta  of  the  people,  waive  its  op- 

Wker€i»^  Silver  and  gold,  concurrently^  bave  con-  tion  to  pay  in  silver  or  gold,  and  restrict  itself  to 

stitated  the  baaia  of  the  monetary  system  of  all  na-  payment  in  gold  only ;  and  that  when  the  attempt  to 
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do  thlt  is  made  by  ItgiBUtliiff  out  of  exiftonoe  tho  StaiU,  oonntj,  «id  towntbip  oommittoet,  tad  lA  oUh 

whole  silver  ooioage  of  Ihe  country  as  legal  tender,  er  persons  sngaged  in  tb^  work,  to  orf^anize  NationAl 

and  at  the  ssme  time  depreoiating  the  Talue  of  one  Ortenback  and  local  dabs  that  support  the  principles 

of  ita  most  important  products  in  tne  markets  of  tbe  set  forth  in  the  Toledo  platform, 

world,  the  ooasequences  of  this  nefarious  scheme  are  JS&Mo/Mii,  That  payment  of  all  wages  in  lawfbl 

so  far>reaohing  and  disastrous  that  it  calls  for  on*  money  of  the  country  is  the  only  valid  payment  for 

measured  denunciation.  labor;  and  that  we  are  oppoaed  to  employment  of 

Rmolvtij  That  the  proposal  to  par  the  bondhold*  minora  in  shops  and  factories  under  fourteen  years 

•rs  ezdnsively  in  gold  (which  their  bonds  do  not  of  age. 
call  for),  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  demonetixe  silver. 

except  so  far  as  to  make  it  legal  tender  to  some  small  The  Demoeratio  OooTeiltion  assembled  at 

amount  for  all  other  kinds  of  indebtedness,  would  Springfield  on  April  11th,  and  organized  by 

J^r.^S'^J^httr^^^'o^  i?r;;X  l^,^^  ^  appointment  of  Michael  W  f^son,  o^ 

The  money  tlut  Is  good  enough  for  the  public  at  ^^^  County,  as  President.     E.  L.  Oronkite 

large  is  good  enough  for  the  bondholders.    We  do-  was  nominated  for  State  Treasurer,  and  S.  M. 

mand  that  the  silver  dollar  be  returned  to  its  full  Etter  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Sohoola 

le«l;tender  quality  in  Payment  of  sll  debts,  both  The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

public  and  private,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  with  no*  °  '^                            "^           , 

thing  less  than  tnis;  and  wa  pledge  ourselves  to  ThaDemooracyof  the  Btate  of  Illinois,  assembled 

vote  for  no  man  for  Congress  who  is  not  fiilly  com*  in  convention,  congratulate  tbe  coun^  on  the  final 

mitted  in  favor  of  this  measure.  settlement  of  the  questions  resulting  from  the  late 

Jit$olv4i,  That  we  will  resist  the  oonsummatioo  of  civil  war  upon  the  principlea  of  local  self-govern* 

this  wrong  by  all  honorable  means  within  our  pow*  ment  so  long  supported  by  the  Democratic  party ; 

er.    We  call  upon  both  Houses  of  Oongress  to  insist  and  resfflrm  confldence  in  tne  capacity  of  the  people 

upon  the  repeal  of  the  demonetising  not  and  the  res*  to  govern  themselves,  and  their  belief  in  the  supre- 

toration  of  the  silver  dolkr  to  its  rightful  place  in  maoy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  power,  the  liberty 

our  currency ;  and  if  the  President  shall,  by  the  use  of  individual  action  uncontrolled  by  sumptuary  laws, 

of  his  negative,  succeed  in  defeating  the  bill,  then  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  support  or 

we  call  on  Congress  to  append  a  similar  repealing  free  common  schools,  and  the  duty  of  all  to  ^eld  to 

clause  to  the  general  approprintlon  bill,  ana  stand  the  lawfully  azpressea  will  of  the  mi^rity.    And  we 

by  it  to  the  last,  with  full  confidence  that  the  people  declare^ 

will  assuredlv  stand  by  them.  1.  That  reform  must  be  made  in  national.  State, 

BMol99i^  That  we  view  with  Intense  Indignation  county,  and  municipal  government,  by  the  reduction 

the  efforts  now  being  made  by^the  money  power  of  of  taxes  and  ezpenditurea.  the  dismissal  of  unnecee- 

New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  East  to  coerce  sary  and  incompetent  offieera  and  employees  from 

public  opinion  in  the  West  and  South  upon  the  the  public  aervice,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of 

question  of  silver  remonetixatlon,  and  that,  speak*  oflloial  reaponsibility ;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 

ing  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  84t  most  State  Constitution  limiting  indebtedness  and  the 

emphatically  that  the  honest  convictions  of  the  peo*  rate  of  taxation  should  be  strictly  observed  and  en- 

Sle  of  this  section  of  the  Union  will  never  be  surren*  forced, 
ered  at  the  dictation  of  greedy  capitalists  and  ^  That  tariff  for  revenue  onlr  should  be  adopt- 
bondholders,  be  the  consec^uences  what  they  may.  ed,  and  if  discrimination  is  made,  it  should  be  in 
SMohed,  That  the  President  and  Secretaries  be  favor  of  the  necesssries  of  life ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
required  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  move  a  part  of  the  burden  from  the  mass  of  the  pecr- 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  pie  who  are  taxed  too  much,  a  graduated  tax  on  in- 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  to  the  Senators  comes,  over  a  reasonable  sum  for  support,  ought  to 
and  Represenatives  in  Congress  for  the  State  of  Illi-  be  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  surplus  profits  of 
nois.  the  wealthy,  who  esctipe  tnelr  Just  propoi^ob  of  the 

taxation. 

The  oonyenUon  of  Nationals  fbr  tbe  nomi-  t.  That  we  are  In  favor  of  United  States  bonds 

nation  of  State  officers  to  be  elected  assembled  '^^^  Treasury  notes  being  subject  to  taxation  the 

?L®Whl'l^li!lSLt'I^^^^^  'TT^fiSSTna  ought  to  be  performed  In 

i«ed  by  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Gillespie,    good  faith,  according  to  the  terms  thSrtot  and  the 

of  Madison,  as  President    General  E.  N.  Bates,    obligationa  of  the  Government  dis<^aiged  in  lawful 

of  Ohioago,  was  nominated  for  State  Treasurer,    money,  ezoept  where  otherwise  expressly  provided 

and  Professor  Frank  H.  HalL  of  Sugar  Greek    '^P^'*  their  fsce  and  by  the  Uw  under  which  they 

Grove,  for  Superintendent  of  PubuS  Instruc  ZtS  ^f^C^^v^^f''''  "^'''  ""'  "^  '^^^ 
tion.  Clerks  for  the  Northern,  Central,  and  5.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  fhrther  re- 
Southern  grand  dirisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  ductlon  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  for  the 
were  nominated,  and  also  Clerks  for  the  four  pr«sont ;  and  bonds,  as  they  mature,  or  sooner  if 

appellate  districts.    The  platform  adopted  was  P?"]^^?'  •^""^**  *?  repUced  bv  the  issue  <^  other 

♦kI  -«.«a  <>.  ♦!.«♦  ^A^,^*^  ««  'e^\.^^JL  «*.  *k^  bonds  beanng  a  lower  rate  of  interest.    It  Is  the 

the  same  as  that  adopted  in  February  at  the  a^ty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  issuiw  bonds,  in 

National  Convention  m  Toledo  (see  UirrrED  smaU  denominations,  to  be  sold  in  thU  countiv,  for 

States),  to  which  the  following  resolutions  the  accommodation  of  thoae  who  wish  to  invest  sav- 

were  added :  i°f«  i**  ••'«  securities. 

6.  Thst  we  are  in  fkvor  of  the  Immediate  and  un- 
BitoUed^  That  we  demand  an  immediate  Issue  of  a  conditional  repeal  of  the  resumption  act. 
frill  legal  tender  paper  currency  by  the  Government  7.  That  we  applaud  the  action  of  Congress  in  the 
to  the  full  limit,  at  least,  of  the  t400;000,000  legal-  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the  silver  bill,  and 
tender  United  Statea  Treasury  notes.  accept  it  as  a  partial  measure  of  financial  relief;  but 
Bt9olv€d^  That  the  credit  of  the  Government  can  we  demand  such  fbrther  legislation  as  may  result  in 
best  be  strengthened  and  preserved  by  its  first  pay*  authorising  free  coinage  (Mr  the  silver  dollar,  the  do- 
ing off  its  interest-bearing  debt  before  calling  in  any  monetization  of  which  we  denounce  aa  an  act  merit- 
Sart  of  its  non-interest-bearing  obligations  for  r^  ing  the  condemnation  of  the  people, 
emption.  S.  That  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  United 
B49ol94d^  That  we  reoommend  and  vxf^  upon  all  Statea  to  issoe  all  bills  to  olrcubite  as  money,  and 
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rooeived  for  onstoms,  taxes,  and  pub-    dent  of  Pnbbc  Instruction.    The  xoUowing  plat- 
l  M  paivAto  debU,  and  raiisued  at  fast    fonn  was  adopted : 


•  rigbt  wbicb  ought  not  to  b€  ozorobed  by  anj  State  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Lippinoott  for  Pre»> 

^^*?®SR??*^^V-.v          . .1       *.!.       1          #  w«nt    John  0.  Smith  was  nominated  for  State 

9.  That  no  farther  contraction  of  the  vomme  of  T-ii«o«»^»  ^wsA  T.T»i^o  P  a\^A^  «r^»  fin«%A.u««4.««. 
logaMender  Treasury  note,  ouirht  to  be  aUowed.  and  Treasurer,  and  James  P.  Blade  for  Supennten- 

they  should  be  i 
lie  dues  as  well 
as  received. 

10.  That  the  national-bank  notes  should  be  re-  The  delegated  representatiyes  of  the  BepubUean 
tired,  and  instead  thereof  there  should  be  issued  by  Pfrij  of  the  8ute  of  Illinois,  in  convention  assMn- 
the  Government  an  equal  amount  of  Treasury  notes,  bled,  do  hereby  declare-- 

U.  That  subsidies  in  money,  bonds,  lands,  or  1*  Our  unfaltermg  faith  in  the  principles  andpa^ 

oredU  ought  not  to  be  gitmted  by  the  Federal  Got-  triotlsm  of  the  Republican  party.  State  and  nation^ 

emment/  ^^^^  hi  it*  permanent  fitness  and  abihty  over  all  otb- 

12.  That  the  bankrupt  law  ought  to  be  Immediato-  «'  P»rti««  to  administer  the  government  of  both  the 

1y  repealed.  State  and  nation  wisely  and  successfully. 

la.  That  the  courta  should  be  brought  at  dose  to  S.  That  the  Democratic  party,  being  larvely  com- 

the  homes  of  litiganti  aa  eoonomy  in  government  pOM^*of  recent  rebels  and  their  sympathlxers,  can 

will  justify,  and  that,  therefore,  the  jumoial  power  i^ot  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 

of  the  United  States  should  be  so  zwulated  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Goveninlent;  that  the  |>artial  success 

prevent,  in  controversies  between  dtiaens  of  differ-  o**  tj**  P^y>  Congress,  as  well  as  in  seversl  of 

ent  States,  the  transfer  of  cases  from  the  State  to  the  ^\  States,  only  shows  its  ffrossly  pwUsan  character, 

inferior  Federal  courU,  which  are  so  ikr  removed  •n.d  general  incapacity  and  lack  of  honor  and  patri- 

from  the  people  aa  to  make  justice  therein  inoonve-  otism. 

nient.  expensive,  and  tardy;  and,  further,  that  not  ,,  »•  Foir^e  toancid  fystem  created  by  the  Eepub- 

less  than  five  thousand  dollars  should  be  fixed  aa  li^^i^  P^^ty  dunng  the  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  vio- 

the  minimum  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  in  such  con-  l^at  opposition  of  the  Democratic  jmhj,  we  express 

troversies  <>^v  unqualifled  admiration.    By  its  provisious  the 

U.  That  the  appofaitment  by  Federal  conrU  of  re-  P^pl«  have  been  suppUed  with  a  larger  amount  of 

oeivers  of  corporations  who  resist  the  payment  of  paper  currency,  safw  and  more  uniform  in  v^ue,  than 

taxes,  disreganl  the  righto  of  the  citixen,  and  turn  «hey  have  ever  before  ei^oyed.    The  credit  of  the 

the  earnings  of  the  corporations  Into  foreign  chan-  nation  has  steadUy  improved,  while  both  the  prin- 

nehi,  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  Uw ;  jipd  and  interest  of  the  public  debt  as  well  aa  the 

and  Congress  ought  to  enact  such  laws  as  idll  pro-  hurdens  of  national  taxation  hare  been  steadilv  di- 

hiblt  such  evils  and  prevent  the  interference  by  Fed-  finished.    Such  results  cmi  ^njy  be  produced  by 

«ral  courU  with  collection  of  SUte,  county,  and  mu-  honesty,  economy,  and  wisdom  in  the  management 

nidpal  taxes  by  the  appomtment  of  receivers,  grant-  of  flnanclal  afTairs. 

ing  Giunctions,  or  other  procedure.  >v We  are  also  opposed  to  any  further  contraction 

16.  That  the  wages  of  employees  of  corporations  of  the  greenback  curren^.  and  are  in  favor  of  such 

engaged  in  mining,  manuikcturing,  and  transporta-  ««n?ncy.  as  can  be  roamtajned  at  par  with  and  con- 

tiio^  should  bo  made  a  first  Uen  upon  the  property,  ^ertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder.    We  are 

leceipta,  and  earnings  of  said  cori^rations,  and  that  ^  ff  ▼«'  o^  ro«li  currency  being  received  for  import 

said  ton  should  be  dech^ed,  defined,  and  enforced  duUes,  and  we  denreoate  the  defeat  of  the  recent  biU 

by  appropriate  legislarion.  ^^^  that  purpose  by  the  Democratic  House  of  Bcp- 

16.  That  the  system  of  leasing  convict  labor  ought  '«»«ntatives. 


to  be  immediately  abolished  by  the  Legiidature,  and    ^.  «•  The  pennanent  psdflcation  of  the  Southern  norj 


ith  the  convict  labor  of  other  States.  PK>P««y  r'¥5ts,  is  a  auty  to  wnicn  tne  pwty  stanaa 

Jis$ohed,  That  the  contract  recently  made  by  the  f^^X  Pp^«<^-  }^  <>'<^«'  to  redeem  this  pledge 

Commissioners  of  the  Penitentiary  at  JoUet,  with  the  ^^^  Pj*^,?»«  ^^^^  amendments  in  the  Constitution 

Commissioners  of  the  Eastern  Insane  Asylum,  to  oftha  United  Stotes,  and  upon  the  righteous  basis  of 

build  and  complete  that  asylum,  is  without  the  au-  •*i^  smendmOTto  it  will  ffolbrward  in  the  work  of  pa- 

thoritv  of  Uw ;  and  the  act  of  the  Penitentiary  Com-  cification  until  peace  sh^  come  through  right  doing 

misaiSnera  in  subletting  the  entire  work  is  a  like  •»?  oontentaient  through  lusUce. 

violation  of  Uw  and  a  fi£;rant  wrong  to  the  mechan-  ,.  «•  ThatJ^e  criminal  code  should  be  amended  for 

lea  and  workingmen  of  this  State:  aid  the  Attorney-  *^«  protection  of  depositors  in  savinm  banks  br 

General  U  hereby  requested  to  taie  immediate  steps  Pro^'^ing  for  the  punishment  of  dishonest  bank 

to  have  such  contract  annulled,  and  to  compel  the    ™l°*?®'5*-    ,«     »  ,. •   ^  <»•  l  n       ^v  *.  ^i. 

letting  of  the  work  aooording  to  the  atatute.  ^  ^nd  finally,  A  U  rwjW,  We  believe  that  those 

Mt^hed,  That  the  acts  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kepub-  who  preserved  the  countty  should  govern  it,  instead 

llcan  party,  in  defeathig  the  choice  of  the  people  for  ^  ^^^  ^'^  attempted  to  destroy  It. 

Prneiaentand  Vice-President,  is  the  monstorpoliti-  nn^      ^    ^      m      ai.  t.      m 

cal<»imeof  theage— acrimesffainst  fireegoYemment  The  election  for  State  officers  and  memberB 

and  the  elective  franchise  wTich  can  only  be  con-  of  the  Legislature  is  held  on  the  same  day  as 

doned  when  the  criminals  are  driven  from  power  and  the  election  for  members  of  Congress.    In  1 87S 

consigned  to  mfamy  by  the  people  whom  they  have  ^y^   ^      ^  ^^^           ^  election  was  November 

outraged.    And  we  denounce  the  act  of  the  Presideot  11",       fc,/^     ,    f.      i      ^*%;v  wvu  w «,  i.  v  t  vm«  u^m. 

in  appointing  to  high  ofilce  the  corrupt  members  of  "*"•     -"^he  election  lor  Governor  takes  place  m 

the  %tumlng  Board  as  a  reward  for  their  infamous  this  State  once  in  four  years.    The  present  in- 

oonduet,  and  we  oondemn  the  officers  of  the  Federal  oumbent,  Shelby  M.  Onllom,  wds  elected  in 

Government  who  have  "ttempted  to  interfere  with  November,  1870.    The  next  election  for  Gov- 

toejidmuustration  of  justice  in  the  courto  of  Louis-  ^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^ 

Betohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Legislature  to  The  proposition  for  the  amendment  of  the 

enactlaws  for  the  protection  ofdepositors  in  savings  State  Constitution  above  mentioned  received 

and  all  other  banks,  and  for  the  incarceration  of  (^  295,960  votes,  to  6,008  cast  against  it,  out  of  a 

faulting  bank  officers.  ^^  ^^^  ^f  448,796. 

The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  The  vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress 

Springfiela  on  June  26th,  and  organized  by  the  was  as  follows : 
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In  the  First  Diatriot,  MoAnlifFe,  Socialist,  had 
2,822  votes;  in  the  Second,  Condon,  Indepen- 
dent, 260,  and  Scbilling,  Socialist,  3,473 ;  in  the 
Third,  Sibley,  Independent,  3,806 ;  in  the  Elev- 
enth, Payne,  Prohibition,  3,084;  in  the  Thir- 
teenth, Bickamora,  Prohibition,  134;  in  the 
NiaeteeDth,  AnderM>n,  Independent  Demoorat, 
7,668. 

For  State  officers  the  vote  was  aa  follows: 
for  Treasnrer— J.  0.  SmiUi,  Republican,  315,- 
933;  E.  L.  Cronkite,  Democratic,  169,966;  E. 
N.  Bates,  National,  66.673;  J.  R.  Gavin,  Pro- 
hibition, 3,193,  For  Superintendent  of  Public 
lastrnction— J.  P.  Blade,  Repablican,  206,634; 
8.  U.  £tter.  Democratic,  171,451 ;  F.  R.  Hall, 
National,  65,607;  K.  L.Hopkins,  Prohibition, 
2,056. 

The  State  Legislatnre  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 


Andrew  Clarke,  Sir  Alexander  J.  Arbnthnot, 
and  A.  Rivers  Thompson.     The  lieotenant- 

Kvemors  of  the  provinces  are  honorary  meni- 
rs  of  the  Council,  when  it  meets  in  their 
respective  provinces.  Qottmmeat  Seentaria: 
for  the  Interior,  Sir  Stuart  0.  Bajley;  for  the 
Finances,  R.  B.  Chapman;  for  Bevenne,  Agii- 
culture,  and  Commerce.  A.  O.  Hume ;  for  For- 
eign AifairB,  A.  0.  Lyall ;  for  Military  Affaire, 
Colonel  H.  £.  Bnme ;  for  Public  Works,  Major- 
General  W.  A.  Crommelin.  The  liantenaiit- 
govemore  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  dif- 
ferent provincea  are  as  follows :  Bengal,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir  A.  Eden ;  Northwest 
Provinces  and  Oude,  Sir  G.  E.  W.  Oouper, 
Bart.;  Puqiaab,  Lientenant-Govemor,  R.  E. 
Egerton;  Central  Provinces,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, •!.  H.  Morris;  British  Burmah,  Chief 
Commissioner,  C.  U.  Aitchison;  Assam,  Chief 
Commissioner,  Colonel  R.  H.  Eeatinge ;  Mad- 
ras, Governor-General,  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chaudoe;  Bombay,  Governor- GeneriU,  Sir 
B.  Temple,  Bart. 

The  area  and  popnlation  of  British  India, 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  was  as  follows: 
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The  heat  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  July  was 
nnprecedentM  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
through  the  Northwest.  Many  lives  were  lost 
by  sunstroke. 

INDIA.t  a  British  vioerojalty  in  Awa.  Vice- 
roy Bod  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Lord 
Lvcton,  appointed  in  1876 ;  Commander-in- 
Cliief  of  the  Army,  Sir  Frederick  P.  Haines. 
The  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  is  com- 
posed as  follows:  The  Viceroy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Major-GeneriU  Sir  E.  B.  John- 
eon,  Sir  John  Strochey,  Whitley  Stokes,  Sir 
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.  .    .._  _.  Thevoluesof  the  priodpal  artjcles  of  import 

S^'SS'^iSiffSarS'S    "i  .iport  tor  th.  ,.m  1876-'77  ..r.  u  M- 

oUlM,  M*  "Auiiul  OrdopwUi"  Or  ma.       loWB : 
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Onto,  ptfticalarif  rlc«  and  jMd 

dy 

Beeds  and  frulto 

CoIodUI    gooda,  particnlarly   tea 

and  coffee.' 

Winea,  splrita,  and  malt  and  other 

Hqoora 

Coal 

Metalt 

Wooda,  timber,  and  earring  nu- 

teriaL 

Hides  and  akina 

Droffa,  chemicala,  oUa,  and  redn. . 

Opiam 

laroa  and  woTen  ffooda  of  all 

kinda 

Other  manaftetureai 

MlaceUaneooa  gooda 


Total  ffooda 

Total  predooa  metiJa. 


Inporte. 


£700.000 

9n,ooo 

1,800,000 
981,000 

4,101,000 
452,000 
431,000 


20,648,000 
1,823,000 
6,010,000 


£87,423,000 
11,486,000 


Grand  total. 


£48,864,000 


£7,771,000 

0,819,000 
0,281,000 


16,822,000 

4,26^000 

12,400,000 

8,124,000 

181,000 

6,896,000 


£61,014,000 
4,060,000 


60,044,000 


The  movement  of  Bhipping  for  1875-'76  was 
88  follows : 


NATIONAUT. 
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YmmU. 

Tou. 

YmmIs. 

Toai. 

BrMsh. 

1,600 

817 
2,108 
1,664 

1,788,846 
401,490 
238,080 
106,997 

1,798 

888 

1,862 

1,608 

1,987.021 

Forelim 

Britiab  Indian. 

NatiTe. 

001,999 
201,069 
108,474 

Total  lS75-*76.. 
Total  lS74-'70. . 

6,209 
6,800 

2.629,928 
2,484,929 

6,201 
6,082 

2,799,068 
2,890,618 

On  March  81, 1878,  there  were  7,551*5  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation. 

On  March  81,  1876,  there  were  8,661  post- 
offices.  The  namher  of  letters  sent  in  the  year 
preceding  was  107,576,948,  and  the  nomber  of 
papers  9,428,670. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  on  March 
81,  1875,  was  16,649  miles,  and  of  the  wires, 
88.798  miles;  number  of  stations,  226.  In 
1875-'76  the  nnraber  of  dispatches  sent  was 
1,166,888,  the  receipts  £212,914^  and  the  ex- 
penditures £887,581. 

The  budget  was  officiall  j  published  on  March 
20th.  The  accounts  for  1876-*77  show  the  rev- 
enue to  have  been  £56,022,277,  and  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  £58,205,055.  The  loss  en- 
tailed bj  the  famine  was  £8,450,000,  and  the 
deficit  amounted  to  £2,182,778,  exclusive  of 
£3,809,288  expended  in  productive  works.  In 
the  regular  estimates  for  1877-78  the  revenue 
was  stated  at  £56,810,900,  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures at  £62,118,000,  and  the  loss  bj  fam- 
ine, virtually  a  deficit,  at  £8,481,000.  The 
surplus  on  the  ordinary  account,  excluding  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  famine,  was  £8,- 
069,000.  The  budget  estimate  for  1878-79 
include  £2,750,000  for  provincial  rates  and  tax- 
es. The  new  taxation  on  account  of  the  fam- 
ine appeared  for  a  gross  amount  of  £1,200,000 ; 
arrears  of  land  revenue,  £671,000  ;  ordinary 
expenditures,  £61,094,000,  including  £500,000 
expenditure  on  account  of  fiunine  in  Madras. 
The  surplus  was  estimated  at  £2,156,000,  ex- 
clusive of  £4,555,000  expended  in  productive 
works.    The  loss  on  exchange  was  estimated  at 


£8,000,000,  on  an  amount  of  £17,000,000  re- 
mitted. 

The  latest  **  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to 
British  India  "  gives  a  table  of  the  chief  features 
of  Indian  fi  nance  for  the  last  89  years,  from  whidi 
it  appears  that  only  18  of  these  years  have 
yielded  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure* 
and  that  the  net  deficit  for  the  whole  period 
amounts  to  a  total  of  nearly  £54,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  £14,000,000  have  been 
absorbed  in  relief  of  sufiferingB  from  famine,  and 
the  debt  has  increased  by  £29,000,000.  Up 
to  March,  1877,  nearly  £25,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  so-called  productive  works,  of  which 
about  £10,000,000  were  applied  to  irrigation 
works,  and  £15,000,000  to  state  railways. 
During  the  year  ending  March,  1877,  the  irriga- 
tion works  produced  a  gross  revenue  of  £520,- 
000,  against  an  expenditure  on  revenue  account 
of  £586,000.  The  state  railways  yielded  a  net 
profit  during  1877  of  £141,000,  or  a  return  of 
nearly  1  per  cent,  while  the  guaranteed  rail- 
ways, on  which  £94,000,000  had  been  expended 
to  the  close  of  1877,  earned  for  that  year  more 
than  £6,000,000  net,  or  an  average  of  consider- 
ably more  than  6  per  cent.  The  state  railways, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  mostly  new  lines, 
constructed  mainly  for  strategic  purposes  or  as 
feeders  to  trunk  Unes.  The  annual  trade  of 
British  India  with  Afghanistan  is  estimated  at 
£1,880,000,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
exports  and  imports.  Of  the  total,  £1,500,- 
000  passes  through  the  Pn^jaub  and  £880,000 
through  Sinde.  The  trade  of  Beloochistan  is 
valued  at  less  than  £100,000. 

On  March  14th  the  Council  passed  a  bill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  native  press.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  explained  that 
the  operation  of  the  measure  was  confined  to 
papers  in  the  vernacular,  as  they  alone  ap- 
pealed to  the  peasant  classes.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  object  to  fair  criticisms  of  its 
acts,  but  the  articles  against  which  the  bill 
was  directed  were  not  of  that  character.  They 
attacked  established  institutions  in  a  manner 
which  no  country  in  the  world  would  snfifer. 
Lord  Lytton  said  it  was  his  deliberate  Judg- 
ment that  the  bill  was  imperatively  called  for 
by  the  supreme  law  of  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Enfflish  rule  and  English  race  were  maligned 
in  Uie  vernacular  press,  and  sometimes  sedition 
was  openly  preached.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  were  extended  to  Bombay,  Bengal,  Oude, 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  the  Ptugaub. 
The  immediate  passing  of  this  measure  into  a 
law  was  deemed  by  the  Government  to  be  of 
such  grave  and  paramount  importance,  that 
the  biU  was  introduced  without  the  customarv 
notice,  the  standing  orders  were  also  suspended, 
and  it  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  at  a 
single  sitting  of  the  Oouncil.  It  was  stated  to 
be  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  most  sedi- 
tious of  these  attacks  were  published  in  Mah- 
ratta  papers,  and  that  the  most  disloyal  of  all 
the  papers  was  published  in  the  capital  of  Ma- 
harsjah  Holkar,  Indore. 
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An  addition  of  16,000  men  to  the  native  armj  latter  part  of  the  summer  through  most  of  Brit- 

of  India  has  been  decided  upon.    This  will  ish  India.    In  Cashmere,  however,  the  dis- 

bring  np  its  total  strength  to  abont  140,000.  tress  was  unmitigated,  so  that  orders  were  is- 

The  strength  of  the  European  force  is  about  sued  requiring  all  travders  found  in  Gash* 

62,600,  making  the  total  force  for  the  future  mere  to  return  at  once  to  British  territory, 

more  than  202,000.     The  small  number  of  The  people  were  said  in  some  districts  to  be 

European  oflSoers  attached  to  the  native  regi-  living  entirelj  on  herbs,  weeds,  and  unripe 

raents  has  been  much  commented  upon,  and  fruits,  and  it  was  represented  that  in  some 

actually  appears  insuflScient  for  full  security,  parts  half  the  population  was  missing.    The 

Of  the  present  native  armj  of  125,000,  the  Durbar  became  aroused  to  the  appalling  state 

European  officers  only  number  1,640,  or  1*8  of  affairs,  the  authorities  began  to  buy  grain 

per  cent,  and  the  proportion  will  be  smaller  in  large  quantities,  relief  works  were  started 

under  the  increase  that  is  ordered  unless  the  in  all  directions,  and  a  mixed  committee  of 

number  of  European  officers  is  increased.  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  worked  together  to 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  encountered  relieve  distress.  The  general  report  of  thcT 
in  dealing  with  the  applications  from  native  season  and  prospects  of  the  crops  in  Septem- 
etates  for  improvement  m  their  armaments,  in  ber  was  favorable  everywhere  except  in  Bur- 
regard  to  the  equipment  of  troops,  the  impor-  mah.  The  number  of  persons  on  the  relief 
tation  of  arms,  and  the  services  of  European  lists  in  various  districts  during  the  earlier  part 
officers  for  instruction  and  drill,  led  to  the  of  the  year  showed  a  cojnsiderable  increase 
circulation  among  subordinate  governments  over  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  pre- 
and  administrations,  and  among  political  of-  ceding  year.  In  July  the  numbers  were :  In 
fleers,  of  an  important  dispatch  declaratory  of  Madras — 184,721  on  the  relief  works,  72,748 
the  Government  policy.  Feudatory  armies  are  on  gratuitous  relief;  in  Mysore— 85,816  on 
reouired  henceforth  to  be  limited  to  numbers  the  relief  works,  12,562  on  gratuitous  relief; 
sufficient  for  internal  protection.  No  number  in  in  the  Northwest  Provinces — 99,052  on  relief 
excess  of  this  requirement  can  be  permitted,  works  (against  69,650  in  1877),  and  7.805  in 
It  is  said  that,  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  poor-houses  (against  6,209  in  1877);  in  Oude— 
the  Empire,  the  Gk)vemor-6eneral  has,  siter  19,212  on  relief  works  ^against  17,168  by  the 
much  consideration,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  last  previous  report)^  ana  8,841  (against  8,047) 
that  the  utilizaUon  of  the  feudatory  armies  for  in  poor-houses.  Rams  fell  over  a  Targe  part  of 
imperial  defense  is  at  present  impracticable,  the  country  durinp^  July,  and  an  improved  con- 
though  no  doubt  would  oe  felt  as  to  the  pro-  dition  was  immediately  manifest, 
priety  of  so  utilizing  these  forces  if  a  pracQcal  A  scheme  of  public  works,  to  be  instituted 
scheme  were  devisM.  The  reduction  of  forces  partly  for  the  sake  of  giving  employment  to 
in  excess  of  internal  requirements  is  to  be  in-  the  people,  was  determined  upon  in  severiU 
sisted  upon,  save  in  certain  exceptional  cir-  distncts.  The  Governor  of  Madras  was  an- 
cumstances,  such  as  where  the  imperial  garri-  thorized  in  July  to  begin  work  on  the  South 
sons  would  be  required  were  it  not  that  their  Coast  OanaL  A  series  of  projects  for  the 
duty  is  performcNl  by  feudatory  troops,  or,  Northwest  Provinces,  sanctioned  by  the  Vice- 
again,  where  these  troops  perform  police  duties  roy,  comprised  four  schemes  for  light  railways 
only.  It  is  further  required  that  great  caution  and  canals,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  to 
should  be  exercised  in  permitting  feudatory  ranse  from  two  million  to  ten  million  pounds 
troops  to  be  drilled  by  European  officers.  The  sterling.  The  suffiBring  by  famine  was  suo- 
Govemment  directs  that  arms  of  precision  are  ceeded  by  commercial  ^ngency.  At  the  be- 
not  to  be  snivplied,  and  is  desirous  of  being  ^ning  of  Sq>tember,  out  of  150  vessels  ly- 
kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  numbers,  or-  mg  in  the  port  of  Oakntta,  only  six  had  charters 
ffanization,  equipment,  and  discipline  of  these  for  fresh  voyages,  the  rest  not  being  able  to 
forces,  as  it  wishes  to  dispel  all  mystery  in  command  rates  of  freight  sufficient  to  Justify 
reference  to  feudatory  armies,  and  to  encour-  their  sailing ;  and  a  similar  condition  existed 
age  the  native  chiefs  to  treat  the  Government  at  Bombay.  The  failure  of  the  Glasgow  bank 
with  perfect  confidence  in  this  matter.  The  (see  Gbbat  BBrrAur)  involved  several  Indian 
doty  is  also  enjoined  of  periodical  inspections  firms. 

not  only  of  the  feudatory  troops,  but  also  of  The  call  of  the  British  €k>vemment  for  na* 

the  various  state  arsensls.    To  endeavor  as  tive  troops  to  be  dispatched  to  Malta  (see 

much  as  possible  to  curtail  extravagant  mill-  Gbbat   Bhtaik)  was  received  with  interest, 

tary  establishments,  military  operanons,  it  is  The  enrollment  in  the  imperial  service  abroad 

said,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  object  of  the  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  honor  among  the 

personal  security  of  the  chiefs  and  the  security  regiments,  and  the  hope  of  receiving  it  stimn* 

of  internal  peace.  lated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops.    At  Bom- 

The  suffering  from  the  great  famine  which  bay,  not  only  was  there  no  holding  back  of 

still  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  native  regiments  ordered  on  service,  but 

continued  to  attract  attention  from  both  the  those  who  were  declared  to  be  physically  dis- 

Indian  and  the  English  Gk>vemments  during  abled  made  urgent  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 

the  earlier  part  of  the  year.    The  condition  of  go  with  their  comrades.     Mahar^ah  Holkar 

the  people  continued  to  improve  during  the  placed  his  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  for  borne  or  foreign  service.    The  passage^  aa  snob  mifldona  are  coatomary  and  of 

Coorg  European  planters  offered  their  ser-  fireqaent  oocnrrence  between  allied  states." 

▼ices  as  a  mounted  volunteer  force.    A  num-  After  again  professing  his  desire  to  maintain 

ber  of  Parsees  asked  permission  to  form  a  vol-  a  continued  friendship  with  the  British  Gov* 

unteer  corps.     The  Viceroy  replied  that  he  ernment,  and  reminding  the  Britiah  that  *'  out 

deemed  it  unadvisable  to  permit  separate  corps,  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  greatness 

but  that  any  natives  understanding  the  English  and  eminence  of  their  own  Government "  they 

lan^age,  and  willing  and  able  to  perform  the  should  not  consent  to  inflict  ii^ury  upon  their 

duties  of  the  position,  who  wi^ed  to  be  so  en-  well-disposed  neighbors,  the  letter  concluded 

rolled,  could  be  enrolled  among  the  European  by  stating  that  "  if,  in  accordance  with  the 

members  of  volunteer  corps.  custom  of  allied  states,  the  British  Government 

The  war  with  Afghanistan  engaffed  publio  ahonld  desire  to  send  a  purely  friendly  and 

attention  above  all  other  subjects  during  the  temporary  miMion  to  thia  country,  with  a 

closing  months  of  the  year.    The  native  prin-  small  escort,  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty 

ces  quickly  volunteered  their  assistance  to  the  members,  similar  to  that  which  attended  the 

Government    The  Puttiala  Council  of  Regen-  Bussian  mission,  this  servant  of  €k>d  will  not 

cy  offered  2,000  fuHlj  equipped  soldiers ;  the  oppose  its  progress." 

Rajahs  of  Jhind  and  Kabuer  offered  1,000  men  On  the  7th  of  December  Gkneral  Roberts 

each ;  and  the  states  of  Bhawalpoor,  Eapur*  soit  forward  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  the 

thala,  Maleer  Kotta,  Faridkote,  Ohamba,  and  direction  of  the  Shutai^ardan  pass.    It  pushed 

Sirmoor  were  said  to  share  in  a  q>irit  of  loyal-  on  to  Bokean  without  meeting  with  any  resis- 

ty  which  appeared  at  the  moment  general  and  tance,  and  learned  that  the  army  from  reiwar 

universal*  in  the  Punjaub.    An  account  of  the  had  fled  without  stoppinjf  across  the  Shutargar- 

beginuing  of  the  war,  up  to  the  capture  of  Pel-  dan.    General  Roberts  himself  then  pushed  for- 

war  Eotul  by  Genend  Roberts  on  December  ward,  and  was  led  by  the  guides  up  the  Shutar- 

1st,  has  been  given  in  the  article  Afobahib-  gardan,  where  he  saw  no  signs  of  the  presence 

TAir.    The  answer  of  Shere  Ali  to  the  ulti-  of  the  enemy,  but  numerous  dead  horses  and 

matura  of  the  British  Government  was  not  camels  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  Af- 

received  at  Dakka  till  the  80th  of  November,  ghans  in  their  flight;  after  which  he  returned 

although  it  was  dated  on  the  19th.    If  good  toAliEheyl  without  firing  a  shot.    The  country 

will  did  not  consist  of  good  words  alone,  the  was  found  friendly.    General  Biddulph,  having 

Ameer  suggested,  but  really  consisted  of  deeds,  rested  for  some  time  at  Pisheen,  advanced  to  the 

then  it  had  not  been  manifested  by  the  various  Ehojuk  Pass,  of  which  he  reported  the  occu- 

wishes  expressed  and  proposals  niade  by  Brit-  nation  without  opposition,  and  announced  on 

ish  oflScers  during  the  last  few  years  to  oflScers  becember  16th  that  he  had  begun  a  road  over 

of  the  Afghan  Government — proposals  which,  the  pass  without  encountering  difficulty.   None 

from  their  nature,  it  was  imposrible  for  them  of  the  passes  were  occupied  by  hostile  tribes 

to  complv  with.   **  One  of  these  referred  to  my  or  troops,  and  the  people  were  all  friendly, 

undutiful  son — the  ill-starred  wretch,  Mahom'^  He  was  Joined  at  this  point  on  the  17th  by 

med  Yakodb  Khan  " — and  was  contained  in  a  lieutenant-General  6tewart|  his  superior  offi- 

letter  in  which  it  was  written  that  if  Takoob  cer.    On  the  18th  of  December  loajor  Cava- 

Ehan  be  released  and  set  at  liberty  British  gnari  reported  that  notables  and  ofiicials  were 

friendship  with  A^hanistan  would  be  firmly  coming  in  from  Jelalabad  to  offer  service, 

cemented,  otherwise  it  would   not.     There  General  Browne  began  his  march  to  Jelalabad 

were  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature  th|^  on  the  16th  of  December,  and,  proceeding 

bore  no  evidence  of  good  will,  but  were  effeo-  without  serious  opposition,  reached  that  place 

tive  in  increasing  the  aversion  and  apprehen-  and  occupied  it  on  the  20th.   He  found  the  In- 

sion  already  entertained  by  the  Ameer*s  sub*  habitants  friendly,  and  was  received  by  a  depu- 

Iects.    The  Ameer*s  officers,  in  repelling  the  tation  of  the  notables.    A  revolution  having 

Mtlsk  embassy,  were  not  influenced  by  any  taken  place  at  Cabool,  8here  Ali  fled,  and 

hostile  feelinfls  toward  the  British  Govern-  Takoob  Khan  was  proclaimed  Ameer  by  the 

ment,  nor  did  they  intend  that  any  insult  or  chiefs  of  one  of  the  great  A^han  sections, 

affront  should  be  offered ;  but  they  were  afMd  Shere  Ali  and  his  family  were  reported  on  the 

the  independence  of  the  government  might  be  24th  to  have  passed  the  Russian  frontier  along 

affected  by  the  arrival  of  the  mission,  and  the  with  the  Russian  embassy,  on  the  way  to  Tash- 

friendsbip  which  existed  between  the  two  gov-  kend.    In  the  last  days  of  December  General 

emments  might  be  annihilated.    These  appro-  Roberts  called  together  the  principal  inhabi- 

hensiona  were  increased  by  the  statement  in  tants  of  the  Kuram  Valley  at  Peiwar  and  Ali 

the  letter  of  the  Viceroy  thai  the  Ameer  Kbeyl,  and  informed  them  that  the  Ameer^s 

would  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  that  rule  had  passed  away  for  ever,  and  that  hence- 

might  befall  the  tnbes  who  acted  as  guides  to  forth  they  must  look  to  the  Empress  of  India, 

the    mission.     **  Had    these    apprebenrions  Miyior  Oavagnari  received  a  letter  from  Syad 

proved  groundless,  and  had  the  object  of  the  tfahommed,  chief  of  the  Kunar  Valley,  an- 

mission  been  really  friendly,  and  no  force  or  nonnoing  his  intention  of  coming  in. 

threats  of  violence  used,  the  mission  would,  as  The  advance  on  Caudahar  was  begun  on  the 

a  matter  of  course,  have  been  allowed  uree  81st  of  December,  When  a  large  part  of  Gkn- 
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eral  Stewart^s  division  marched  throngh  the  An  important  case  concerning  the  constitn^ 

Ghawaja  pass,  and  General  Biddnlph's  division  tional  right  of  the  Crown  to  cede  Indian  terri- 

crossed  the  Ehojak  pass.     The  two  colmnns  tory  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was 

met  at  the  point  of  Junction  of  the  two  passes  argaed  before  the  High  Court  of  the  Northwest 

on  Jannary  6  or  7,  1879,  dispersed  a  force  of  Provinces  in  July.    The  case  related  to  the 

Afghan  cavalry,  and  marched  through  the  city  cession  of  a  number  of  villages  to  the  Na- 

ofCandaharonthe  8tb.    The  campaign  for  the  waub  of  Rampore  for  distinguished  services 

winter  was  finished.    Ghalam  Hussein  Khan  rendered  duringthe  mutiny,  and  involved  the 

was  appointed  Civil  Administrator  of  Cauda-  questions:     1.  Has  the  Crown  the  power  of 

har.  ceding  territory  in  any  portion  of  its  domin- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  in  ions  without  the  consent  of  Parliament?   2. 

the  British  House  of  Commons,  February  13,  Has  the  Queen,  as  Empress  of  India,  the  power 

1879,  that  the  expedition  to  A%hanistan  might  to  make  a  cession  of  Indian  territory  on  the 

be  said  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose,  and  ground  of  being  the  successor  of  the  Emperors 

satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  of  Delhi  ?  It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 

the  northwest  frontier,  while  preserving  the  in-  ernment  that  the  power  to  cede  lund  was  an 

dependence  of  Afghanistan,  were  now  possible,  inherent  prerogative  of  the  CrowD,  and  not  to 

Earl  Beaconsfield,  making  a  similar  statement  be  questioned  by  municipal  courts.  The  Court 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  added:  *^The  object  of  decided,  July  19th,  that  the  cession  was  valid, 

the  Government's  interference  in  Afghanistan  and  that  the  Crown  is  competent  to  cede  terri- 

has  been  completely  accomplished.    We  how  tory  in  the  Indian  dominions  without  the  in- 

hold  the  three  great  highways  connecting  Af-  tervention  of  Parliament,  and  simply  with  the 

ghanistan  and  India,  and  I  hope  we  shall  al-  advice  and  through  the  agency  of  responsible 

ways  retain  them.    We  have  secured  a  frontier  ministers. 

which  I  hope  and  believe  will  render  India  in-  The  Indian  Government  about  the  1st  of 
vulnerable,  and  which  will  trench  as  little  as  June  occupied  the  island  of  Socotra  off  the  en- 
possible  on  the  independence  of  Afghanistan."  trance  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.    The  chiefs  of 

The  Viceroy  of  India  reported,  with  refer-  this  island  had  been  taken  under  British  pro- 
ence  to  the  flight  of  Shere  Ali,  that -before  tection  nearly  two  years  before,  but  the  Brit- 
leaving  Cabool  the  Ameer  held  a  durbar,  when  ish  flag  was  now  hoisted  there,  so  that  in  the 
it  was  considered  by  the  chiefs  that  after  the  event  of  war  a  small  force  could  be  thrown  upon 
fall  of  Ali  Musjid  and  Peiwar  no  further  reli-  the  island  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seizing  a 
ance  could  be  placed  in  the  troops  or  resistance  position  of  such  advantage  for  attacking  the 
offered.  The  Ameer  thereupon  resolved  to  communications  with  IncUa.  The  produce  of 
seek  Russian  assistance  and  place  his  case  be-  the  island  is  not  of  much  account,  but  it  is 
fore  a  European  Congress.  Yakoob  Eban  was  fitted  for  the  growth  of  coffee, 
released  and  left  in  charge  at  Cabool,  with  trea-  A  new  order  of  the  Indian  Empire  has  been 
sure  and  the  remaining  troops,  an  oath  being  instituted,  to  consist  of  her  Majesty  as  Sover- 
administered  to  him  that  he  would  do  as  the  eign,  the  Viceroy  as  Grand  Master,  twenty- 
Ameer  might  direct.  Shere  All  left  Cabool  De-  three  Councillors  of  the  Empress  who  are  ex 
cember  13th,  his  authority  having  almost  dis-  officio  Companions,  and  fifty  Companions.  Fu- 
appeared.  ture  nominations  to  the  order  are  not  to  ex- 

A  remarkable  criminal  trial,  which  excited  oeed  twenty  in  any  one  year,  exclusive  of  ex 

public  attention  to  a  degree  exceeded  by  no  officio  appointments.    Ex  officio  members  are 

recent  case  except  that  of  the  Guicowar  of  Companions  for  life. 

Baroda,  was  the  trial  of  the  Rajah  of  Pooree  INDIANA.    The  debt  of  the  State  of  Indi- 

in  Cuttack,  the  hereditary  guardian  of  the  tem-  ana  amounts  to  $4,998,178.    Of  this  sum  $3,- 

ple  of  Juggernaut,  for  the  murder  of  a  goB-  904,788  consists  of  bonds  held  by  the  school 

•ain,  or  holy  man,  an  ascetic  of  great  sanctity,  fund.    The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in 

who  enjoyed  a  special  reputation  for  curing  the  State  in  1877  was  $855,190,125 ;  in  1878, 

diseases.    The  Rfgah  was  the  secular  head  of  $850,616,987.     The  total  numher  of  taxable 

the  Hindoo  religion  in  Orissa,  and  was  wor-  polls  in  1877  was  297,931;  in  1878,  300,000. 

shiped  by  the  Ooriyah  people  as  the  visible  The  receipts  of  the  general  fund  during  the 

incarnation  of  Vishnu.    The  murdered  man,  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,860,777.61 ;  the 

who  knew  of  no  offense  which  he  had  given  disbursements,  $1,497,356.20;  leaving  a  balance 

the  Rajah,  had  been  taken  before  him  and  tor-  of  $363,421.41  on  the  80th  of  October.     The 

tured  for  three  hours,  after  which  he  was  thrust  State  tax  is  twelve  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 

out  to  exist  for  fifteen  days  longer  in  great  lars.    The  proceeds  of  this  levy,  with  delin- 

agony.    On  the  trial,  the  assessors  voted  to  quent  taxes,  docket  fees,  and  taxes  otherwise 

acquit  the  Raiah,  but  the  judges  convicted  him  collected,  and  amounts  reimbursed  by  counties 

and  sentenced  him  to  transportation  for  life,  and  received  from  prison  contractors,  have  been 

The  Riyah  appealed  from  this  sentence  to  the  sufficient  to  defray  the  State  expenses.    The 

High  Court,  which  met  in  May  to  consider  his  county  and  township  taxes  are  double,  and 

appeal,  but  did  not  grant  it.    The  Rajah  was  in  many  instances  three  times,  that  of  the 

twenty-two  years  old,  and  previous  to  this  State. 

event  had  led  a  blameless  life.  Joint  resolutions  proposing  nine  amendments 
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to  the  6tate  Constitation  were  passed  at  the  the  year  was  108.    Instraction  has  been  ^ven 

legislative  session  of  1877.    Thej  will  be  recon-  to  598  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  institute 

sidered  at  the  session  of  1879,  and,  if  again  in  1847.    The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 

passed,  immediately  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  were  $81,404.96,  being  $259.20  per  annum  for 

people.  each  pupU. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  for  Grime  in  the  State  has  greatly  increased, 
the  Insane  on  November  Ist  was  614.  The  There  is  a  prison  fur  females,  which  is  under 
number  admitted  during  the  year  was  470 ;  the  charge  of  a  commission  of  females  consti- 
whole  number  treated,  1,084.  The  number  tuted  by  law.  The  superintendent  and  assis- 
discbarged  recovered  was  273 ;  improved,  62 ;  tants  are  also  females.  The  prison  has  reoeived 
not  improved,  72 ;  died,  59.  The  whole  cost  more  than  50  prisoners  since  its  establishment 
of  maintenance  was  $107,227 ;  cost  of  each  in  1878.  The  Prison  North  had  at  the  begin- 
patient  per  year,  $178.77 ;  per  week,  $3.84.  ning  of  the  year  646  and  at  its  close  605  con- 
There  was  an  average  of  754  persons,  patients  victs,  295  having  been  received,  340  released, 
and  employees,  the  cost  of  meat  for  whom  has  and  the  average  being  619.  The  disbursements 
been  per  year  about  $14.75 ;  not  quite  29  ots.  were  $75,295.78,  being  $868.06  in  excess  of  the 
a  wees  or  4  cts.  a  day.  The  cost  of  meats  of  earnings.  This  excess  is  explained  by  the  ad- 
all  kinds  for  the  year  was  $11,126.  The  cost  ditional  accommodations  provided  for  an  ex- 
of  flour  for  each  person  has  been  $8.49  per  pected  increase  in  the  number  committed  to 
year,  or  about  2*3  cts.  per  day.  The  amount  the  prison.  The  Prison  South  had  at  the  be- 
of  butter  consumed  has  been  32,311  lbs.  at  ginning  of  the  last  year  590  convicts,  received 
19i  cts.  per  pound,  making  the  cost  for  each  335,  making  925  in  all,  and  released  299,  leav- 
person  $8.64  per  year.  The  average  cost  of  ing  626  remaining  at  the  close.  The  daily  aver- 
olothing  has  been  $25.46  per  patient.  The  ag-  age  during  the  year  was  626.  Since  its  estab- 
gr^ate  amount  of  wages  paid  was  $2,776.69.  lishment  in  1822  it  has  received  6,526  convicts 

The  enumeration  of  children  in  each  county  and  released  5,900.    More  than  two  thirds  of 

of  the  State  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  those  remaining  are  unmarried  men.     Less 

age  amounts  to  699,163.    The  school  money  than  one  third  are  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

collected  from  the  counties  in  1878  was  $752,-  Forty-four  are  sentenced  for  life.  The  expense 

125.    Out  of  this  and  the  balance  in  the  treas-  of  maintenance  per  man  was  $29.03,  whicn  was 

nry  there  was  apportioned  to  the  counties  $874,-  the  lowest  in  ten  years,  being  less  than  one  half 

534,  which  was  $1.24  per  child.    The  amount  the  expenditure  five  years  before.    The  total 

of  the  State  school  fund  is  $9,000,000,  and  the  cost  for  the  year  was  $72,733.19,  being  $28,- 

value  of  permanent  school  property  $20,000,-  539.53  in  excess  of  the  earnings.    But  a  little 

000.    The  average  per  diem  pay  of  teachers  is  over  one  half  the  convicts  have  been  leased. 

$1.80,  and,  four  months  being  the  average  term.  The  State  receives  forty -five  cents  per  man.   It 

the  avera^fe  annual  salary  is  $144.  The  average  is  supposed  that  the  employment  of  four  fifths 

cost  of  school-houses  is  $160.  The  expense  for  of  the  convicts  would  make  the  institution  self- 

school-houses  in  1874  was  $875,515,  but  in  1878  sustaining.    Better  provision  for  the  mental 

it  was  only  $424,304.    The  expenditure  per  and  morid  instruction  of  the  prisoners  is  asked, 

capita  for  the  last  tliree  years  has  been  as  fol-  It  is  especially  urged  that  opportunity  be  given 

lows:  1876,  $2.69;  1877,  $2.34;  1878,  $2.27.  for  evening  reading  and  study  by  the  supply  of 

In  1860  Indiana  was  the  sixth  State  of  the  a  light  in  each  cell.    The  directors  think  the 

Union  in  population  and  the  twentieth  in  edu-  deprivation  of  light  is  an  inhuman  hardship, 

cational  facilities.    Her  system  of  instruction  The  prison  has  but  half  enough  cells. 

is  now*  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  superior  It  is  enjoined  in  the  Oonstitntion  that  "  the 

one,  and  her  progress  iu  recent  years  unsur-  General  Assembly  shall  provide  houses  of  ref- 

passed.    The  higher  institutions  are  the  State  uge  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  juve- 

University,  the  Purdue  University,  and  the  nile  offenders."    An  institution  for  boys  was 

State  Normal  School.    Each  county  sends  two  established  at  Plainfield  in  1867,  and  has  been 

students  free  of  charge  to  each  of  the  univer-  iu  operation  eleven  years.    The  number  of 

sities.  boys  admitted  during  that  time  is  1,128.    At 

From  an  attendance  in  1848  of  92  and  an  the  close  of  the  last  year  145  had  been  admit- 
annual  expenditure  of  $11,765.83,  the  attend-  ted  and  383  remained,  that  being  the  greatest 
ance  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  number  in  the  institution  at  any  one  time, 
has  increased  to  328  and  the  expenditure  to  Provision  for  controlling  the  criminal  inclina- 
$62,994.99.  Instruction  has  been  give  a  to  1,-  tions  of  girls  has  been  made  in  the  reformatory 
207  pupils.  The  course  of  study  has  been  en-  department  connected  with  the  Female  Prison, 
•trged  and  improved  to  correspond  to  the  pro-  where  296  have  been  received  since  1873. 
gress  in  the  common -school  education  guaran-  Notwithstanding  that  the  prisons  are  over- 
teed  to  children  who  have  the  use  of  their  crowded  and  have  not  capacity  to  accommo- 
facultiee.  More  than  100  children  having  claim  date  the  prisoners,  and  that  nearly  400  of  the 
to  an  education  can  not  be  received  because  of  1,300  confined  in  1877  were  idle,  as  the  State 
a  lack  of  accommodations  for  them.  was  unable  to  let  their  labor,  and  that  the 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  In-  South  Prison  had  not  enough  cells  to  accommo- 

ftitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  during  date  its  inmates,  and  nearly  200  had  to  sleep 
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in  the  chapel,  yet  the  number  pardoned  and  office  on  this  floor,  and,  bj  means  of  eight 

discharged  was  only  66.  grand  staircases,  with  each  department  on  the 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  second  and  third  floors.  Eacn  staircase  is  ar- 
shows  that  during  1878  there  haye  been  issued  ranged  to  start  on  the  flrst  floor  near  the  en- 
and  attested  2  proclamations,  48  warrants,  62  trance  to  each  business  office  of  the  several  de- 
requisitions, 103  pardons,  88  remissions,  6  com-  partments,  affording  easy  communication  with 
mutations,  2  respites,  688  commissions  to  State,  the  Supreme  Oourt-room,  Senate,  House,  libra- 
judicial,  and  county  officers,  1,852  commissions  ry,  etc.,  located  on  the  second  floor,  and  gal- 
to  justices  of  peace,  and  814  commissions  to  leries,  committee-rooms,  etc,  on  the  third 
notaries  public.  floor.    The  entire  business  departments  of  the 

Provision  was  made  by  an  act  of  the  Legis-  State  are  on  the  flrst  floor.  On  the  second 
iature  approved  March  14,  1877,  for  the  erec-  floor  are  the  following  accommodations:  Rep- 
tion  of  a  new  State  House.  A  Board  of  Oom«  resentatives*  hall,  70  by  70  feet,  44  feet  m 
missioners  was  accordingly  constituted  to  pro-  height ;  Senate-chamber,  68  by  64  feet,  44  feet 
ceed  with  the  work.  A  plan  was  adopted,  and  in  height ;  court-room,  50  feet  6  inches  by  57 
the  cost  of  construction  estimated  at  $1,721,-  feet  6  inches,  86  feet  in  height;  law  library, 
911.  The  tax  levy  for  the  year  1877  was  one  80  feet  6  inches  by  56  feet  8  inches,  19  feet 
cent,  and  for  1878  two  cents,  on  the  hundred  in  height  On  this  flooi^,  in  addition  to  the 
dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Oc-  above,  there  is  the  Speaker^s  reception-room, 
tober  81,  1878,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  had  Speaker^s  private  room,  chief  derk^s  room,  as- 
reached  $42,028.56,  most  of  which  has  been  sistant  derk^s  room,  engrosring  clerk's  room, 
expended  upon  orders  of  the  board.  The  pro-  enroUing  derk'S  room,  post-office  and  folding- 
oeeds  of  the  current  levy  will  perhaps  not  rooms,  two  committee-rooms,  two  cloak-rooms 

greatly  exceed  $150,000.  It  is  provided  in  the  for  members  of  the  House,  wash-room  for 
tate  Constitution  tnat  '*no  law  shall  author-  members  of  the  House,  two  water-closets  for 
ize  any  debt  to  be  contracted  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  House,  wash-room  and  closet 
State  except  in  the  following  cases:  to  meet  for  the  Speaker,  wash-room  and  water-doset 
casual  deficits  in  the  revenue ;  to  pay  the  in*  for  chief  and  assistant  derk,  wash-room  and 
terest  on  the  State  debt;  to  repel  invasion,  water-dosetfor  enrolling  and  engrossing  derks, 
suppress  insurrection,  or  if  hostilities  be  threat-  Lieutenant-Governor's  reception-room,  Lieu- 
ened,  provide  for  the  public  defense."  The  tenant-Governor's  private  room,  four  rooms 
State  now  pavs  an  amount  of  interest  exceed-  for  secretaries,  two  oommittee-rooms,  post- 
ing one  fourth  of  a  million  dollars  on  an  in-  office  and  folding-room,  two  cloak-rooms,  wash- 
debtedness  to  the  common-school  fund  caused  room,  two  water-closets  for  Senators,  water- 
by  the  use  of  the  money  of  the  latter  for  gen-  closet  and  wash-room  for  lieutenant-Govem- 
eral  expenses.  This  loan  will  probably  be  per-  or's  department.  The  quarters  of  the  Supreme 
petual,  as  there  is  no  provision  for  its  payment.  Oourt  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  embrace 
A  tax  levy  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  seven  private  rooms,  main  court-room,  consul- 
will  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  discharge  tation-room,  attorneys'  room,  law  library,  law 
other  obligations;  and  the  revenues  of  the  librarian's  room,  two  reporters'  rooms,  sher- 
general  fund  at  a  rate  of  seven  cents  will  be  ifiT's  room,  janitor's  room,  wash-room,  three 
sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  an  water-closets,  and  private  stairway.  State  Li- 
economical  administration,  and  mcrease  the  brarian — Private  room,  janitor's  room,  library, 
means  for  the  rapid  construction  of  the  State  museum  and  reading-room,  wash-room,  doak- 
House.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  build-  room,  two  stairways  to  gallery,  two  water- 
ing is  Corinthian.  The  total  length  from  south  dosets,  two  galleries  of  library,  three  store- 
to  north  is  482  feet ;  A*om  east  to  west,  292  rooms  for  library.  The  third  story  contains 
feet;  soutJi  and  north  fronts,  184  feet  in  18  committee-rooms,  two  joint  committee- 
widt^ ;  center  wings  on  the  east  and  west  rooms,  public  gallery  to  House— eeating  capa- 
fronts,  112  feet  in  width;  the  sub-basement,  city  296,  standing  room  150 — ladies'  toilet- 
6  feet  6  inches  in  height ;  basement,  18  feet  room,  two  public  water-closets,  public  gallery 
high,  to  be  used  for  heating  and  ventilating,  to  Senate  chamber — seating  capacity  408, 
and  the  storage  of  heavy  articles  and  fuel.  The  standing  room  120.  As  the  building  is  in- 
next  story  above  the  sub-basement  is  designat-  tended  to  be  a  flrst-dass  flre-proof  structure, 
ed  the  first  story.  The  approaches  to  each  of  all  woodwork  is  reduced  in  the  construction  to 
the  four  fronts  of  the  building  are  direct,  with  its  smallest  capacity ;  the  doors  and  frames, 
a  rise  of  only  seven  feet  to  this  floor.  The  sash,  n  Dod  floors  and  seating  of  halls  and  gal- 
convenience  and  utility  of  this  arrangement,  leries,  with  the  necessary  shelving  of  offices 
not  only  for  the  public,  but  for  those  who  have  and  library,  being  all  the  woodwork  required, 
to  occupy  and  fill  the  official  positions  of  the  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  planned 
different  departments,  is  deemed  great.  This  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  oldest 
first-floor  plan  shows  one  of  the  leading  fea-  and  best  architectural  examples  extant  For 
tures  of  the  design — a  grand  corridor  of  such  convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior,  the 
proportions  as  the  business  departments  of  the  architect  has  called  into  requisition  all  the 
State  Capitol  demand,  afforaing  light,  ven-  modem  improvements  in  heating  and  ventilat- 
tilation,  and  ready  communication  with  each  ing,  devators  for  passengers  and  fhel^  dastr 
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floes  from  each  department  electric  and  tele-  oonditioni  m  mij  b«  provided  for  th«  eoiiuigt  of 

Ehone  combination,  plombmg,  soft  water  for  8^}^'  .            ,    ^         *  ^u  i        j.  *       j 

.»«»^.:^  ^i.<^*^^^iJLiro  ^1^;^^  i:»Kf;n»  ^#  That  we  tre  io  favor  of  the  immediate  and  oncon- 

ivatonea.  electric  docks,  electric  lighting  of  ^^j^^  ^    ^  ^f  ^^^  reromption  act. 

gas,  geological  department  located  for  light  in  We  are  in  fcvor  of  the  mo«t  rigid  economy  in 
the  best  place ;  the  gaUeries  arranged  for  the  pnblio  expeQ(iitareB,and  we  declare  that  the  fees  and 
public  to  look  directly  toward  the  members ;  Miaries  or  all  publio  officers  should  be  reduced, 
galleries  supported  by  soUd  waUs,  with  direct  ^^hat  we  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt 
[ight  and  air  from  the  out«de ;  no  skylight  or  tj,j^^  ^^  sincerely  deplore  the  recent  Tiolent  col- 
hothouse  arrangements.  The  heatmg  will  be  lUion  between  labor  and  capital,  and  to  prevent  the 
perfected  by  using  radiation  in  all  the  offices,  recurrence  thereof,  and  to  protect  the  fiiture  public 
balls,  and  corridors,  both  direct  and  indirect  order  and  teourity,  we  believe  that  the  wages  of  cor- 

ThiB  .yytem  is  combined  with  ventilating  by  C^^;3ll!rpil^r.'Vb'S«tJ'S;'Ti'rrS'e''n 

exhausting  the  vitiated  air  frwn  the  floor-hne  upon  the  property,  reoelpu.  and  earnings  of  said 

by  means  of   the  exhaust-ducts,   which  are  corporations,  and  that  suob  uen  should  be  declared, 

helped  or  forced  by  the  steam-heating  pipes  doflned,  aod  eoforced  by  appropriate  legislation. 

^lll^iQ  That  we  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  veoti- 

The 'election  in  Indiana  was  held  on  Octo-  ISfn^r^If^el?''^''*  "^^  ''''''^'^  ^^  ^''''  ^  *^' 

ber  9th.    It  was  for  the  choice  of  Represents-  The  Democratic  par^  is  the  friend  of  the  common* 

tiTes  in  Congress,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  school  system,  aod  will  in  every  legitimate  way  labor 

Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superinten-  '<>'  i»*  •ucoess,  and  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  di- 

dent  of  PubUo  Instruction,  and  the  members  of  J^^^i  p^!^         oommon-school  funH  to  any 

the  State  Legislature.  That  the  iMtapportionment  of  the  SUte  for  legis- 

The  Democratic  Oonyention  assembled   at  lattve  pnrpoaee  was  grossly  ui^t  and  dishonorable, 

Indianapolis  on  February  20th,  imd  was  or-  and  we  demand  that  the  neztXegislature,  in  appor- 

ganized  by  the  appointment  of  ex-Governor  tioninp  the  State  for  legislstive  purposes,  as  will  be 

&ricks  «  President.     The   nominations  '^^,^7^1^^:}^}  ^^.^' '"^  "^ 

were  as  foUows:  for  Secretary  of  SUte,  J.  G.  that  the  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 

Shankliu,  of  Vanderburgh  County ;  for  Auditor,  olrouit  courts  of  the  United  States  over  questions  of 

M.  D.  Manson,  of  Montgomery  County ;  for  corporate  and  individual  rights  arising  under  the 

Treasurer,  William  Fleming,  of  AUen  County ;,  ^^^J  ^  *he  States  tends  to  oppress  and  l)urden  liti- 

r^-  A**»J>A«.  n^n^.Ai  T  w  XD'-rwvii^-  rv#  T«i.l  gauts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 

for  Attorney-General,  T.  W.  Woollen, of  John-  J^^i^i  ^f  j^rtioe  in  many  cases;  and  we  insider 

son  County ;  for  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  In-  the  legislation  which  has  conferred  such  jurisdiction 

struction,  James  H.  Smart,  of  AUen  County,  aa  unwise  and  hurtful  to  the  true  Interests  of  the 

The  foUowing  platform  was  adopted :  people.    And  we  demand  such  legislation  as  wiU  re- 

^  '^                             '^  strict  and  limit  the  jnnsdiction  of  such  courts  to 

The  Democracy  of  the  State  of  Indiana  assembled  sneh  matters  as  are  dearly  contemplated  by  the 

in  delegate  convention  declare :  Constitution  and  expressed  in  the  judiciary  act  of 

Tiiat  national-bank  notes  shall  be  redred,  and  in  1789. 

lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  issued  by  the  Govern-  >v^e  are  opposed  to  class  legislation,  and  protect 

ment  an  equal  amount  of  Treaaury  notes  with  full  sgainst  the  grant  of  subsidies  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

lenl-tender  quality.  emment,  either  in  lands,  bonds,  money,  or  by  the 

That  we  are  In  favor  of  making  the  United  Statea  pledge  of  the  public  credit, 

notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  a  full  legal  ten-  That  we  abhor  and  hold  up  to  public  detceUtlon 

der  in  payment  of  all  dehu,  public  and  private,  ex-  the  leaders  in  the  Bepublican  party  who  secretly 

cept  such  obligations  only  aa  are  by  the  terms  of  the  oonnived,  and  with  barefaced  effrontery  carried  out 

original  contracts  under  which  they  were  issued  ex-  the  scheme,  by  and  through  venial  returning  boards, 

preasly  payable  in  coin.  whereby  Samuel  J.  Tilcu^n  and  Thomas  A.  Hen* 

That  the  right  to  issue  paper  money  aa  well  aa  drioks,  the  people*8  choice  for  President  and  Yice- 

ooin  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Government,  President,  were  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  posl- 

and  auch  money  ahould  be  issued  in  such  amounta  tiona  to  which  a  free  people  had  called  them.    We 

as  the  sound  business  interests  of  the  country  may  hold  it  up  as  the  monster  crime  of  the  age,  a  crime 

from  time  to  time  require.  against  free  government,  a  orime  against  the  elective 

We  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  by  Gongresa  aa  fhtuchise,  and  a  orime  that  can  only  be  condoned 
willaothorizothetaxationbythe  States  of  the  united  '^htn  the  malefaetora  who  seated  a  fraud  in  the 
States  notes  In  common  with  all  other  money.  Presidential  chair  are  driven  from  power  end  con- 
That  we  deem  It  unwiae  and  inexpedient  to  enact  signed  to  everUsting  infamy  bv  the  people  whom 
any  further  legislation  for  the  funding  of  the  na-  they  have  outraged.  And  we  denounce  the  act  of 
tional  debt  abroad,  through  the  means  of  home  syn-  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  appointing  to 
dicates  or  other  methods ;  and  we  believe  the  true  high  and  lucrative  positSona  the  corrupt  members  of 
polioy  of  the  Government  and  the  beat  interests  of  the  returning  boaros,  snd  condemn  the  acts  of  Fed- 
the  people  would  be  aubserved  by  legislating  ao  as  Mtil  ofBoers  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
to  dUtribate  said  debt  among  our  people  at  home—  snd  powers  of  tha  State  courts  in  the  prosecution  of 
alTording  them  the  most  favorable  and  practical  op-  these  criminals. 

portucitlea  for  the  investment  of  their  savings  in  That  our  Senators  and  EepresentAtives  in  Con- 

Ihe  funded  debt  of  the  United  States.  grets  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  aeeure  the 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  legialation  which  shall  fix  psaaage  of  a  law  giving  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Mtxl- 

the  legal  rate  of  interest  at  not  exceeding  aix  per  can  war  a  pension  similar  to  that  now  given  to  tLe 

centum  per  annum.  aoldiers  of  the  war  of  1813. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar  The  National  Greenback-Labor  party  of  the 

2fii*J^*  T^"J  ^  ***  «rV*  ?t  *^*  <»«»J^;  ■Jl^^Tl'**  State  assembled  in  Convention  at  Indianapo- 

fhll  legal-tender  quality  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  7'          \t      XeTji     *"^^"  ''"•"  "  »• -«^**«M€.pv- 

both  public  and  privstJ ;  and  that  the  coinage  therel  l»».ott  May  22d,  and  was  organixed  by  the  ap- 

of  shall  be  ualimited,  and  upon  the  same  terma  and  pomtment  of  James  Buchanan,  of  Vigo  County, 
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as  President.    The  foUowing  nominations  were    o'  8Ut«  official  to  receive  more  than  adequate  pay 


of  Gibson  Ooonty;  for  Attomey-General,  Da-  and  magoifioeDt  State  House,  whioh,  as  experience 

vid  Moss,  of  Hamilton  County ;  for  Saperin-  hat  proved  in  all  eimUar  canes,  would  resiUt  in  the 

tendent  of  PnbUo  Instroction,  John  Young,  of  S^SSloS'oTtevSJnJJlnWili  ..^u'.r.r2 

Marion  County.    The  followmg  platform  was  ^f  t^e  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  thU 

adopted:  scheme.     We  denounce  tne  indecent  haste  with 

which  the  State  House  Commissioners  are  proceed- 

The  National  Greenback-Labor  party  of  Indiana,  mg  to  let  a  contract  to  bind  the  people  of  the  State* 

in  conveution  assembled,  declares ;  and  we  demand  that  no  contract  shall  be  let  until 

1.  We  declare  our  fealty  to  the  American  mone-  the  voters  of  the  State  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
tary  system— the  abolition  of  all  bank  issues,  the  express  their  will  upon  the  subject  through  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Legislature  to  be  chosen  in  October  next. 

the  issuing  by  the  Government  of  full  legal-tender  9.  We  protest  agfunst  the  weak  and  ineffective 

paper  flat  monov.  receivable  for  all  dues  and  p^-ahle  election  laws  of  Indiana,  and  we  ask  that  the  next 

for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  in  amount  sumcient  Legislature  shall  enact  statutes  which  shall  secure 

to  meet  the  wants  of  trade,  to  give  employment  to  fair  elections  in  the  State,  and  which  shall  provide 

all  labor,  and  to  enable  the  people  to  do  a  cash  busi-  severe  and   adeouate   punishment   for   fraudulent 

ness  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  debt  svstem  which  voters  and  for  those  who  bribe  voters  or  procure 

has  made  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  the  fraudulent  votes. 

sUives  and  drudges  of  the  credit-mongers  of  the  lo.  We  denounce  the  criminal  and  unfur  appor- 

world.  tionment  of  the  legislative  and  congressional  dis- 

2.  We  declare  our  opposition  to  every  measure  tricts  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Bepublican 
looking  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  party,  and  the  equally  unjust  apportionments  made 
monarchical  system  of  finance  which  puts  all  the  in  the  paat  by  the  Democratic  party ;  and  we  pledge 
interests  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  in  the  our  members  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  a  fair  and 
hands  of  the  few,  and  enforces  a  monopoly  of  equitable  apportionment,  which  shall  secure  a  full 
wealth  destructive  of  the  highest  material  good  of  and  untrammeled  expression  of  the  political  senti* 
society.  ments  of  the  people. 

8.  We  proclaim  our  uncompromising  hostility  to  ii.  The  State  should  enact  laws  which  will  abro- 
the  perpetuation  of  the  sjrstem  of  Government  bond-  gate  the  abuses  and  protect  the  interests  of  men  who 
ed  indebtedness,  which  is  intended  to  bind  unborn  work  in  mines,  by  providing  for  the  broper  ventila- 
generations  in  chaios,  and  we  declare  that  the  Gov-  tion  of  the  mines;  and  the  earning  of  all  employees 
ernmont  should  use  all  the  funds  now  hoarded  for  of  corporations  should  be  a  ilrst  lien  upon  the  prop- 
resumption  purposes  to  pay  and  cancel  outstanding  erty  of  said  corporations. 

bonds,  and  that  it  should  make  new  and  liberal  is-  12.  If  it  was  wise  and   needful   In  1867,  when 

sues  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose ;  money  was  plenty  and  the  country  prosperous,  to 

and  that  the  issue  of  future  interest-bearing'  bonds  enact  a  bankrupt  law,  it  is  certainly  humane  now  to 

should  be  prohibited  by  constitutional  amendment.  amend  such  law  so  as  to  prevent  frauds,  and  to  con- 

4.  Wo  demand  that  all  legislation  should  be  so  tinue  in  force  this  last  escape  of  the  oppressed  debt> 
enacted  and  so  administered  as  to  secure  to  each  or  fh>m  the  extortiona  of  the  money  power.  And 
man,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  just  reward  of  his  we  favor  the  exemption  of  not  less  than  $1,000  worth 
own  labor;  and  we  denounce  all  lawlessness,  vio-  of  property  to  the  nouseholder  from  forced  saloon 
lence,  and  fraud  that  refuses  submission  to  the  will  execution. 

of  the  people  honestly  expressed  through  the  bal-  13.  The  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  that 

lot.  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  of  the 

5.  We  denounce  the  red-flag  communism  imported  United  States  shall  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
from  Europe,  which  asks  for  an  equal  division  of  people. 

property,  and  we  denounce  the  communism  of  the  14.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  adding  to  the 
nation-it  banks,  of  the  bond  syndicates,  and  of  the  burdens  of  the  people  by  an  increase  of  the  stand- 
consolidated  railroad  corporations,  which  have  so-  ing  army,  believing  with  Washington  that  **  over- 
cured  and  are  enforcinjar  an  unequal  division  of  prop-  grown  military  establishments  under  any  form  of 
erty,  having  already  divided  among  themselves  ton  government  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  porticu- 
thousand  millions  of  the  property  of  tiie  people  by  larly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.*' 
corrupting:  the  representatives  and  servants  of  the  15.  We  endorse  and  reaffirm  tne  platform  of  prin- 
people.  The  one  system  of  communism  ignores  the  oiplee  adopted  at  Toledo  February  22^1878,  and  we 
inequalities  of  capacity  which  have  been  implanted  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  union  of  the  po- 
by  nature  in  the  human  family,  and  both  systems  litical  interests  subserving  the  usefhl  ranks  of  soci- 
are  destructive  of  the  rewards  of  toil  and  of  the  in^  e^  in  one  party,  which  shall  advance  this  decree 
centives  to  industry  and  exertion.  of  a  hiprher  and  oetter  civilization,  and  this  oldest 

6.  We  declare  that  until  the  American  monetary  gospel,  that  there  shall  be  work  for  all,  and  that  all 
system,  which  will  result  in  the  practical  extinction  ahall  work. 

of  debt  and  usury,  is  establishea,  the  Stat^  should  mt      t»       i  i.               ^       m  ^\.     om.  *, 
by  all  the  powers  that  it  can  exert  limit  and  reduce  The  Republican  party  of  the  State  assetn- 
the  rate  of  interest,  so  that  it  shall  in  no  event  ex-  bled  in  convention  at  Indianapolis  on  June  6th, 
caed  the  average  increase  of  wealth  by  productive  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Ben- 
industry.          ....         ,            .    ,  jamin  Harrison  as  President.    The  foUowing 

7.  We  favorsimple,p1am,  and  economical  govern-  "^  "".  Y:*""*^"  •"  *  Tj^  *^«  ci.*^-^*-..^  ^ 
ment :  as  few  laws  as  possible,  and  they  rigildly  en-  nominations  were  made :  for  Secretary  of 
forced ;  as  few  officials  as  practicable,  and  they  held  State,  Isaac  S.  Moore,  of  Wamok  County ;  for 
to  a  close  accountability.  To  this  end  we  demand  Treasurer,  George  F.  Herriott,  of  Johnson 
the  abolition  ofall  useless  offices,  and  the  overthrow  Ooonty;  for  Auditor,  A.  O.  Miller,  of  Boone 

t»^l7ttr!:l!^^^^^^^  Oonnty;   for  Attorney-General,  D    P    Bald- 

next  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  to  secure  such  w»n,  of  Oass  County;   for  Superintendent  of 

legislation  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  any  local  Pablic  Instrnotion,  James  T.  Mernll,  of  Tip* 
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pecanoe  Conntj.  The  following  platform  was  with  mooer  proTet  them  ooworthT  of  public  con* 

adopted :  fldenoe.    The  denial  of  the  title  of  President  Hajei 

'^       *  is  anaoC  of  partj  desperation,  and  the  attempt  te 

The  Bepublicana  of  Indiana,  in  convention  aaeem-  oost  him  Is  revolutionary  resistance  to  law.  which, 

bled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles :  if  not  condemned  by  the  people,  will  fumisn  a  pre- 

The  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Be-  cedent  by  which  any  defeated  party  may  issue  its 

publican  party  is  essential  to  the  peace,  permanency  declaration  in  opposition  to  law,  rally  its  supportert 

and  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  acts  of  violence,  plunge  the  country  into  anarchy 

to  meet  together  and  discuss  grievances  to  be  jealously  and  thus  Mexicunize  and  destroy  our  institutions^ 

guarded  and  maintained,  but  determined  opposition  The  Electoral  Commission  was  constitutionally  ore- 

fo  lawlessness,  or  to  anv  resort  to  force  and  violence,  ated  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  Democratic  party 

assubversiveof  the  public  peace,  ii\jnrious  to  public  in  Congress,  and  its  decision,  subsequently  con- 
morals,  and  destructive  to  the  rights  and  interests  of    firmed  by  Congress,  wss  final  and  conclusive  upon 

all  classes;  equal  rights  before  the  law,  and  equal  every  department  of  this  Government.    There  can 

protection  under  the  law,  without  regard  to  race,  be  no  appeal  f^om  it  except  bjjr  revolution.    Its  de* 

creed,  condition,  or  occupation ;  no  exclusive  privi-  cislon  makes  the  title  of  President  Hsyes  equal  to 

leges  to  individuals  or  classes ;  opposition  to  all  sub-  that  of  any  former  President,  and  we  recoguixe  iu 

sidies,  national.  State,  county,  or  municipal;   the  his  personal  inte^^ty,  as  well  as  in  the  general 

common-school  system  to  be  cherished  and  perfect-  course  of  his  administration,  the  guarantee  Uiat  he 

ed,  and  to  that  end  the  school  fund  shoula  not  be  will  conduct  the  Government  so  as  to  preserve  the 

diverted  to  sectarian  purposes ;  rigid  economy  in  all  honor  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  whole  couu- 

expenditures.  national.  State,  county,  and  municipal ;  try.    We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  support  and 

a  just  limitation  upon  taxes  for  State,  county,  town-  maintain  President  llsyes  and  the  lawfully  consti- 

ship,  and  municipal  purposes ;  opposition  to  any  tuted  authorities  of  the  Government  in  resisting 

increase  of  municipal  indebtedness ;  strict  account-  revolution. 

ability  on  the  part  of  all  public  oiflcers ;  just  reduc-  At  this,  the  first  opportunity  presented  to  the  Be- 
tion  and  equalization  of  all  fees  and  salaries;  such  publicans  of  Indiana,  in  this  capscitv,  we  desire  to 
legislation  as  will  secure  to  all  persons  kboring  for  place  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  party  a  trib- 
and  furnishing  supplies  to  railroad  and  other  oor-  ute  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
porations,  full  payment  for  their  labor  and  material;  services  of  Oliver  P.  Morton.    What  he  has  done 
an  increased  exemption  of  property  from  execution,  for  hia  country  and  State  is  now  histor}^.    We  can 
and  a  liberal  homestead  law ;  such  legislation  as  will  never  forget  his  intrepid  leadership  and  his  unselfish 
protect  the  lives  and  secure  the  comfort  of  miners  devotion  to  the  pubhc  weal.    The  people  of  Indiana 
and  other  laborers  employed  in  hazardous  occupa-  must  ever  regara  and  cherish  the  memory  of  him 
tions ;   a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  whose  name  and  fame  are  now  the  common  heritage 
strict  registration  and  election  laws ;  full  commen-  of  the  nation, 
dation  of  and  sympathy  with  all  efforts  for  personal  i      ^    v       i      .       /. 
reformation ;  American  industries  to  be  encouraged  The  resnlt  of  the  election  for  members  of 
and  fostered  by  such  legislation  as  will  develop  the  Congress  was  as  follows : 
material  resources  of  the  country  and  give  full  mea- 
sure of  employment  and  reward  to  labor ;  opposition  district 

to  repudiation  in  all  its  forms ;  the  honor  and  credit    '_ 

of  the  nation  to  be  maintained  in  eyterj  contingency :  i 

no  abandonment  of  greenbacks  or  aepreciation  of  II! !!!!!!! 

greenback  currency ;  a  sound  and  stable  currency  of      III 

gold,  silver,  and  paper  of  the  same  value ;  national       I^ 

legislation  authorizing  the  reoeipt  of  greenbacks  at       J!.' 

par  in  pavment  of  customs  and  in  puronase  of  Gov-      yij 

ernment  bonds  ^  opposition  to  further  financial  a^-  Ym*.  ]  [  [  ]  ] ." 

tation,  stability  in  our  finance  system  being  essential  ix! !!!!!! ! 

to  business  prosperity;  Union  soldiers  are  entitled         X 

to  all  honor,  and  their  displacement  and  the  sub>       ^I* 

stitution  of  rebel  soldiers  aa  em  plovees  by  the  nation-    ^  { | 

al  House  of  Bepresentatives  shoula  be  condemned  by      .  ^ 

every  patriotic  citizen ;  opposition  to  the  pnyment 
of  Southern  claims  arising  out  of  the  rebellion. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  the  Democratic  House  Nstlonsl 

of  Bepresentatives  in  demanding  payment  of  over  Nstlonsl 

$200«000,000  of  rebel  daims  as  a  oouspiracy  against   * 

the  Government,  less  open  but  not  less  dangerous 
than  armed  rebellion. 
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18.926 

18,099 

1,696 

12,089 

17,817 

2,108 

9^99 

16,074 

1,688 

14,660 

1^14S 

199 

18,T76 

12,988 

796 

1^^48 

18,187 

2,048 

17,881 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

18,720 

12,124 

18,164 

4,929 

1&,«08 

15,610 

4.6n 

lbJM6 

18,408 

6.262 

1^M7 

18,102 

4,266 

•••••• 

17,087 

9,712 

l^l84 

18,628 

8,469 

1X1,017 

176,618 

80,804 

•emocrstic  vote. 

)•••••••••••••• 

....  18,720 

^pabUcao  vote. 

....    9,719 

We  denounce  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives for  their  lawless  action  in  unseating 
Bepnblicah  Be|>resentatives  fairly  and  legally  electa 
•d,  and  in  giving  their  places  to  their  partisans, 
regardlets  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people. 

The  leaders  of  tne  Democratic  party  are  seeking 
to  make  it  a  revolutionary  party.  Tiitj  will  not 
submit  to  the  repose  of  tne  country  or  leave  the 
people  to  their  peaoefhl  pursuits  so  long  as  they  have 
nope  of  profit  by  agitation,  and  no  Taw  or  public 
measure  is  so  sacrea  that  they  will  not  violate  it  to 
obtsin  a  party  advantage. 

The  cry  of  fraud  in  reference  to  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election  is  a  disguise  to  conceal  the  illegal  and  for- 
cible means  by  which  voters  in  Southern  States  were 
intimidated,  and  thousands  in  all  the  Statca  were 
sought  to  be  corrupted ;  and  the  unblushing  man- 
ner In  which  the  leaders  of  the  Democraiic  party 
undertook  to  buy  the  votes  of  Presidential  electors 


In  1876  the  Representatives  elected  were  9 
Republicans  and  4  Democrats.  Id  1878  the 
Representatives  elected  were  7  Republicans  and 
6  I)emocrats ;  of  the  latter,  2  are  Nationals 
also. 

The  vote  for  State  ofiScers  was  as  foUows : 
Secretary  of  State— Shanklin,  Democrat.  194,- 
770 ;  Hoore«  Republican,  180,657 ;  James, 
National,  89,415.  Auditor  of  State — Manson, 
Democrat,  194,834 ;  Miller,  Republican,  180,- 
718 ;  Bird,  National,  88,021.  State  Treasurer 
—Fleming,  Democrat,  194,148;  Herriott,  Re- 
publican, 180,574;  Main,  National,  89,451. 
Attorney-General — Woollen,  Democrat,  194,- 
752 ;  Baldwin,  Republican,  180,291 ;  Gregory, 
National,  88,267.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction— -Smart,  Democrat,  195,805 ;  Mer* 
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rill,  Repablioan,  179,976 ;   Tonng,  National,    the  form  of  pieces  of  roast  beef  of  about  one 
87,687.  fiftieth  of  a  (^rain,  while  those  on  the  other 

The  resalt  of  the  election  of  members  of    side  of  the  partition  were  left  entirely  to  the 
the  State  Legislature  was  as  follows :  ordinar j  sustenance  of  plants.    After  the  sec- 

ond day's  feeding  the  experiment  was  inter- 
rupted, and  first  resumed  on  the  5th  of  July. 
By  the  16th  of  July  the  fed  plants  were  noticed 


ReMiMi«ms *.'.". *'.*.*.'.*/.*/.'.!'..*.*     tt         M  to  be  much  ft"esher  and  greener  than  the  others, 

Ntttoiuu.. ////.//.*.*. *.*.*...*. v.... V. v.. .V."      8         11  and  a  microscopical  examination  revealed  a 

~ —  much  larffer  quantity  of  chlorophyl  than  tbe 

starved  jnants,  and  that  the  grams  of  chloro- 

phyl  wpre  loaded  with  starch;  the  nitroge- 
INSEGTIYOROUS  PLANTS.  The  fact  neous  diet  therefore  promoted  the  assimilation 
that  certain  plants  capture  insects  by  aid  of  a  of  plant-food  and  the  storing  of  reserve  mate- 
sticky  secretion  which  exudes  from  their  leaves,  rial.  By  the  5th  of  August  there  were  found 
and  inclose  them  by  a  shutting  action  of  their  on  count  to  be  49  per  cent  more  plants  in  the 
leaves,  has  been  long  observed  by  botanists,  division  fed  with  beef  than  in  the  other,  al- 
The  best  known  of  ttiese  plants  was  the  DiO'  though  the  unfed  plants  were  slightly  in  excess 
fksa  muicipuloj  or  Yenus's  fly-trap,  in  America,  and  more  vigorous  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
and  the  Prosera  or  sundew,  which  grows  in  periment  By  the  end  of  August  the  plants 
peat-bogs  in  Europe.  These  species  are  pro-  nad  blossomed  and  the  seeds  were  ripe.  Tbe 
vided  with  bristles  and  tentacles,  from  the  seed  capsules  were  cut  off  and  the  seeds  counted, 
glandular  extremities  of  which  the  viscid  lime  and  the  plants  in  the  two  divisions  were  com- 
which  attracts  and  detains  the  insects  is  se-  pared  as  to  number,  size,  wdght,  number  of 
creted.  The  pitcher-plants  entrap  the  insects  capsules  and  tlieir  weight,  and  number  of  seeds 
which  are  attracted  into  their  hollow  leaves  and  their  weight  In  one  respect  only,  that  of 
by  means  of  short  stiff  spines  in  their  mouth,  height,  the  comparison  was  in  favor  of  the 
which  allow  ingress  but  no  egress.  The  leaves  unfed  plants,  ana  here  only  in  the  proportion 
of  the  bladderwort  are  provided  with  sacs  of  100  to  99*9.  In  every  other  particular  they 
which  have  a  similar  funnel-shaped  mouth  were  excelled  by  the  plants  which  had  been 
guarded  by  converging  needles.  Ellis,  a  con-  supplied  with  animal  food.  The  portions  of 
temporary  of  Linnssus,  first  asserted  that  the  the  plant  connected  with  the  functions  of  re- 
DiontBa  was  nurtured  by  the  captured  insects,  production  showed  the  advantage  of  nitroge- 
since  they  were  suffused  by  a  slimy  liquid  which  nous  food  in  the  most  marked  degree ;  while 
dissolved  them.  Other  botanists  revived  the  the  proportion  between  the  average  weights 
hypothesis  from  time  to  time ;  but  the  most  of  the  starved  and  the  fed  plants  was  as  100  to 
extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  was  141*8;  the  proportion  in  the  number  of  flower* 
made  by  Oharles  Darwin,  who  published  the  stalks  was  100  to  169*9 ;  in  tbe  total  namber 
results  of  his  observations  in  a  book  on  insec-  of  seeds,  100  to  241*6 ;  and  in  the  average 
tivorous  plants  in  1876.  His  observations  were  weight  of  the  seeds,  100  to  879*7.  The  planta 
supplemented  by  those  of  Eohn,  Hooker,  and  of  tiiree  plates  were  left  in  the  hothouse  over 
others.  It  was  established  that  the  structure  winter  and  were  again  examined  in  the  spring, 
of  various  plants  is  completely  adapted  to  the  The  rootstocks  of  the  fed  plants  were  consid- 
-capture  of  insects,  that  tne  insects  are  digested  erably  the  largest ;  the  average  weights  of  the 
by  a  secretion  which  possesses  the  properties  two  sorts  were  as  100  to  218  in  favor  of  the 
of  gastric  juice,  and  that  they  are  absorbed  by  plants  which  had  been  fed  in  the  summer, 
the  plant  But  there  was  no  proof  that  the  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  energy  and 
animal  substances  serve  as  a  true  food  to  the  material  consumed  in  the  production  of  two 
plant,  and  that  the  plant  is  benefited  by  the  and  a  half  times  as  many  seeds,  and  four  times 
diet.  Many  observers  thought  that  they  had  as  great  an  aggregate  weight  of  seeds,  the  set 
found  indications  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  of  plants  nourished  with  a  regular  small  supply 
operation  was  abnorm^  and  purely  pathologi-  of  nitrogenous  food  during  the  season  (the 
cal.  This  past  year  Francis  Darwin  has  been  whole  amount  taken  amounting  only  to  a  few 
engaged  in  an  elaborate  series  of  observations  grains)  were  stimulated  also  to  lay  up  a  reserve 
on  the  habits  of  the  I>ro8era,  which  supply  the  of  food  material  which  enabled  them  to  sub- 
missing  link  of  evidence,  and  show  that  that  sist  through  the  winter  and  come  out  in  the 
plant  is  directly  and  decidedly  benefited  by  its  spring  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  plants 
animal  food.  He  planted  a  number  of  sundews  which  had  been  deprived  of  animal  nutriment 
in  plates,  placing  a  wooden  partition  across  Similar  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in- 
the  middle  of  each  plate  to  separate  the  plants  Germany  by  Reiss,  Eellermann,  and  Yon  Rau- 
into  two  divisions.  He  placea  them  in  a  hot-  mer.  The  food  used  by  them  was  aphides 
house  and  covered  the  wliole  with  fine  muslin  instead  of  meat  Their  results  were  fully  in 
to  prevent  the  access  of  insects.  He  com-  accord  with  Darwin's.  Whatever  be  the  trant- 
menced  his  experiment  on  the  12th  of  June,  formation  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  sub* 
giving  the  plants  on  one  side  of  each  plate  a  stances  alter  they  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
regular  and  frequent  supply  of  animal  food  in  vegetable  structure,  these  observations  estab- 
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lish  beyond  qoestion  the  hd  that  the  animal  States  Senator  by  20  majoritj  In  the  Senate 
tiMoe  is  assimilated  by  the  plant,  and  acts  as  and  41  majority  in  the  Hoose. 
a  real  food,  enabling  it  to  produce  a  greater  In  the  Uonse  the  following  resolations  re- 
number of  larger  seeds,  and  to  store  np  a  lating  to  financial  qaestions  were  introdoced 
greater  quantity  of  reserre  materlaL  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee : 

IOWA.    The  LegisVitnre  of  Iowa  assembled  A  u  rt$oh4d  bp  tJks  StmaU  and  Soum  of  Appmi^ 

at  Dee  Moines  on  January  14th.    Ooyenior  <a<tMt^  M«iSltal«a//aiM.  Thatth^AetofOoomta 

Gear  was  inangorsted  a  few  days  afterward,  damonetiiing  the  silver  UoIImtwm  procured  witliouj 

In  his  Inangnr  J  address  he  sets  forth  the  re-  •"^  ^®°^^  ***J°*.?*^  ^^^^  K^^  J^^^P^  ^^ 

, "     i  ri"  *i:     i^      M  li  '^*^  *^^  *^  r""  '^  wae  a  meMnre  for  the  beneflt  of  eapitalitte  and  spec- 

inilto  of  the  regolation  of  the  railroads  by  the  ulatore  in  gold,  iijurioaely  effecting  the  iDduetrial 

State.    A  previous  General  Assembly  enacted  and  oommereiai  Intereau  of  the  eoontry ;  and  aaid 

a  law  controlling    these    railways   ii^   their  s^t,  by  withdrawing  an  important  factor  of  the  cir> 

charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  ei4*tlng  medium,  has  largely  contributed  to  our  prea- 

r"^  ^^"-^  '^^^^^*1S^1^  t  ^' r  •^.^.r.'uv^ttr-  American  product,  and  a. 

nas  t>een  affirmed  by  the  Umted  States  Bn-  much  of  the  nation's  wealth  exiau  in  its  ailTer 

preme  Court.    The  principle  of  the  control  of  minea,  the  nnreatricted  coinage  of  thia  metal  into 

railway  and  all  other  corporations  created  by  legiJ-tender  nnoney  would  open  a  wide  and  highly 

and  nndAr  th^  atAtntM  nf  thA  flfjitA  <a  husAH  nn  remunerative  field  for  American  enterprise ;  and  by 

!  n.2,.al  low  !« J^-r«.  f!^  ♦lf2^l!f?^  ^'^^^  ^^^  standard  aflver  dollar  a  full  legal  ten- 

a  natural  Uw,  imd  pertains  to  the  State  in  her  dor  fo?  aU  debta,  public  and  private,  a  perinanent 

soTereign  capacity,  and  can  not  be  surrendered,  and  much-needed  addition  to  our  national  oarren^ 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  application  of  the  would  be  supplied. 

principle  becomes  simply  a  question  of  policy.  ^  *•  That  the  atricjeat  observance  of  national  faith 

fiilway  and  aU  other  corporations  engaged  in  ^^^,T^  ^^"""^  ^"^  ?^^^*i"''?u"*  *>^"<i^?^<^«" 

\\t    L    •           iL     1 J  ^^i^^'y^^"°^y'B'*iSi^^"*  should  receive  payment  otherwise  than  aocordincr  to 

pubUo  busmess  should  be  controlled  by  statute  the  expressed  terms  of  the  bonds  and  the  Uws  under 

in  such  manner  as  shall  work  for  the  best  in-  which  they  were  issued. 

terests  of  both  corporations  and  State.    While  4.  That  the  Ic^-tender  notes  of  the  United 

corporate  property  should  be  rij^y  compeUed  f}^  constitute  tEe  most  convenient  and  •ubatan- 

totL.•  *v.l.  m^w^A  i^w^mA^m,  ^0  Cz^^A^i^  ^Sa  •^  tial  paper  oiroulation  that  has  yet  been  devised ;  and 
^^n..  .T®  '>«'^«o  <)f  taxation  Mid  re-  ,.id*I5Sa  being  now  nearly  Vt  par  with  goli  no 
sponsiDility  to  Jaw  tnat  the  State  exacts  from  necessity  for  thdr  retirement  and  redemption  exisu; 
the  indiyidual,  it  is  also  entitled  to  equal  pro-  and  any  Airther  contraction  thereof,  under  any  pro- 
tection,  in  all  its  rights,  to  that  whifch  the  f«M6i  <»  for  any  i^urpoae  whatever,  would  tend  to 

kw  accords  the  citizen.    It  should  be  the  set-  !S![^:?^.  fcfl^ J^  h^ 

Ai  J      1*        «  XL    Ox  X              xi.    i^       X  tner  oppreas  tne  material  Interests  01  tbe  country. 

Ued  policy  of  the  State,  says  the  Gt>yernor,  to  g.  fgit  while  the  convertibility  of  our  psper  cir- 

encourage  by  wise  and  liberal  legislation  the  oulatlon  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder  is  a  re- 

inyeetment  of  foreign  capital  withhi  her  Umits,  suit  thst  should  not  be  abimdoned  or  lost  eight  of, 

which  is  so  much  needed  for  her  growth  and  resumpUon,  in  the  absence  of  silver  aa  one  of  the 

derelopment  In  the  ftiture :  and  all  legislation  ""??!  ^^""I'^  impossible,  and  resmnption  should 

v^v^wpuj^ui;  ui  imv  AUbUAo,  auu  wx  x^iownvix  ^^^  bo  attempted  until  the  silver  dollar  is  restored 

that  may  affect  this  future  should  be  wiselr  as  a  standard  of  value  with  gold,  and  the  nation's 

considered.     Every  dollar  of  such    capital,  industries  are  ftilly  prepared  for  its  consummation. 

whether  invested  in  railways,  manulsctures,  6.  That  thejudgment  of  the  ,/Unerican  people  and 

or  any  description  of  corporate  property,  is  an  «^«  •???"!? H^'J^P^f*,*''  ?«'*^^/^i?"?°J  •I\ke  de- 
mAAM,^  4^  ♦Va  4.«.<.1v1^  l.,^^^^  i-;i  i!^.,^^  mand  that  the  financial  policv  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
addition  to  the  taxable  property  and  perma-  emment  ahould  be  adjusted  5pon  the  principles  of 
nent  wealth  of  the  State.  The  tariff  Jaw  lias  the  foregoing  propositions,  and  by  such  policy  re* 
been  in  operation  something  over  three  years,  newed  vigor  will  be  hnparted  to  individual  and  pub- 
and  ample  opportunity  has  been  iriven  to  ob-  H®  enterprlae,  financial  oonfidcnce  restored,  and  our 
serve  its  operations;  and  it  therefore  devolves  ^  J^^^  ^^"^  bankruptcy  and  ruin  effeo- 
on  this  General  Assembly  to  rem^y  iU  de-  y.  That  our  Senators  are  hereby  instructed,  and 
fects,  if  any  have  been  developed.  Some  por-  our  Bepresentatives  requested,  by  their  votes  in 
tions  of  the  State  favor  the  law  as  it  is,  while  Oonmss  to  maintain  the  principles  announced  in 
other  sections  ask  for  its  modification,  on  the  ^«  fowgolng  reaoluUona. 
ground  that  their  products  are  taxed  more  for  The  Committee  made  a  majority  report  em- 
transportation  than  they  should  be,  and  that  bracing  certain  resolutions.  *  The  first  declared 
the  law,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  discrimina-  '*  that  it  is  the  deliberate  sentiment  and 
tion  against  their  interests.  These  different  opinion  of  this  body  that  all  the  interest-bear^ 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  law  are  the  results  ing  obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be 
of  its  workings  in  different  localities,  and  this  pidd  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  standard 
condition  of  affairs  demands  your  careful  at-  weight  and  fineness  provided  for  by  the  law 
tention  as  to  the  proper  remedy.  If  on  exam^  existing  at  the  date  of  such  obligations."  This 
ination  the  law  should  be  found  to  work  in-  was  approved  without  amendment  The  sec- 
iustice  to  any  portion  of  ^e  State,  it  ought  to  ond  declared  "that  the  coinage  of  the  41 2^ 
be  modified,  or  some  different  application  of  grain  silver  dollar,  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
the  principle  of  control  should  be  resorted  to,  1887,  should  be  restored,  without  limit,  as  the 
in  order  that  the  producing  interests  of  the  unit  of  value  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
Stat€u  which  are  the  baris  of  her  prosperity,  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  any  sum  for 
may  oe  harmonized  and  protected.  all  debts,  public  or  national  and  private." 
Mr.  William  B,  Allison  was  elected  United  This  was  amended  by  adding  the  wot^s,  "  ex- 
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cept  sacb  contracts  as  by  their  terms  are  ex-  leaves  with  the  jury  the  power  to  hang  the 

pressly  payable  in  gold,*'  and  then  approved,  murderer  or  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary 

The  third  declared   ^*  that  there  should  be  no  for  life. 

further  retirement  or  contraction  of  the  Unit-  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  to  allow  de- 
ed States  legal-tender  notes  under  any  pre-  fendants  in  criminal  actions  to  become  wit- 
tense  or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  all  nesses  in  their  own  behalf— yeas  87,  nays  7. 
bills  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars."  The  bill  provides  that "  flefendants  in  all  crim- 
It  was  amended  by  adding,  aft^r  the  words  inal  proceedings  shall  be  competent  witnesses 
**  ^ve  dollars,"  ^*  until  such  contraction  shall  be  in  their  own  behalf,  but  can  not  be  called  as 
Justified  by  tJie  commercial  interests  and  finan-  witnesses  by  the  State ;  and  should  a  defen- 
cial  prosperity  of  the  natiou,"  and  striking  out  dant  not  elect  to  become  a  witness,  that  fact 
the  words  *^  under  any  pretense  or  for  any  shall  not  have  any  weight  against  him  on  the 
purpose  whatever,"  and  then  approved.  The  trial,  nor  shall  the  attorney  or  attorneys  for 
fourth,  **  that  the  resumption  act  should  not  at  the  State,  during  the  trial,  refer  to  the  fact 
present  be  repealed,"  was  approved.  Sabse-  that  the  defendant  did  not  testify  in  his  own 
quently  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  behalf;  and  should  he  do  so,  such  attorney  or 
Whole  was  amended  by  the  adoption  of  the  attorneys  will  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
following  substitute — ^yeas  62,  nays  28.  defendant  shall  for  that  cause  alone  be  entitled 

to  a  new  trial." 

r^^r*^{?^*^wi^^'!5T^i,'''^^^''-^'^i^^^-^-^  A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the 

^toa.  That  tbe  public  credit  should  be  sacredly  mam-  ^        *v«v         «    «*««>   |/»o»v^    «ui,uy».^tug    lo*^ 

tained,  and  all  the  obligationa  of  the  Government  governor  to  appomt  three  Commissioners  of 

honestly  discharged ;  we  favor  the  early  attainment  Emigration,  to  serve  without  expense  to  the 

of  a  currency  convertible  with  coin,  and  therefore  State. 

advocate  the  gradual  resumption  of  specie  payments  A  lomt  resolution  to  amend  the  State  Con- 
by  continuous  and  steady  stens  m  that  direction.  gtitution,  so  as  to  allow  a  trial  in  all  courts 
The  silver  dollar  havmg  been  the  legal  unit  of  •'•'**^»**"v"».  «^  -  ,  «"vw  »  buot  lu  an  wuawi 
value  from  the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ^i^h  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve  men,  was 
ment  until  1878,  the  law  under  which  its  coinage  passed  m  the  House — yeas  77,  nays  8.  Another 
was  suspended  should  bo  r6pea]ed  at  the  earliest  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so 
possible  day,  and  sUver  made,  with  cold,  a  lepl  ten-  ^  to  provide  for  the  rendering  of  verdicts  by 

privfS.       ^""^                         '         ^  1^  ^»^  *^«  ^^^1«  ^^^-^^^  ^'  jurymen,  wii 

.    That  we  believe  the  present  volume  of  the  legal-  amended  so  as  to  apply  only  to  civil  cases,  and 

tender  currency  should  oe  maintained  until  the  wants  adopted — yeas  56,  nays  28. 

of  trade  and  commerce  demand  its  further  oontrao-  In  the  House  a  bill  was  passed  making  good 

^^h  t               f  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  ®^^^^^  *  source  of  diminution  of  sentence  in 

our  Sena*tow^iLd  Bepresentatives  in  Congress.  *^e  penitentianr  at  Anamosa.    It  provides  that 

any  convict  who  shall  have  no  ill  behavior  re- 

A  bill  was  considered  in  the  Senate  to  re-  corded  against  him  for  the  first  month  shall 

store  capital  pnnishment  for  murder  in  the  first  have  his  sentence  diminished  one  day ;  for  the 

degree.    It  was  nrged  in  its  favor  that  crime  second  month  of  good  behavior,  two  ad^tion- 

had  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  that  it  al  days ;  for  the  third  month,  three  additional 

was  increasing  more  and  more  rapidly  each  days;  for  the  fourth  month,  four  additional 

year.    There  was  also  a  great  increase  of  mob  days ;  and  five  days  for  each  month  thereafter, 

law  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  abo-  It  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate, 

lition  of  tne  death  penalty.    Senator  Stone-  A  bill  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  as- 

man  said  he  believed  that  if  the  question  had  sessment  and  taxation  of  telegraph  lines  in  Uie 

come  up  before  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  its  State, 

cooler  moments,  when  no  feelings  of  sym-  The  dissatisfaction  in  the  State  at  the  opera- 

Sathy  could  have  been  brought  to  bear,  the  tion  of  the  railroad  tariff  law  had  increased  to 

eath  penalty  would  never  have  been  repealed,  such  a  degree  that  a  bill  was  bronght  before 

The  death  penalty  is  a  simple  act  of  Justice  to-  the  House  for  the  appointment  of  Railroad 

ward  the  criminal  and  of  safety  to  society.  Commissioners  and  a  modification  or  practical 

Senator  Nichols,  of  Guthrie,  the  author  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  rates.    In  the  House,  while 

bill,  thought  that  with  a  cold-blooded  mur-  the  bill  was  under  conaderation,  Mr.  Gleason 

derer  there  was  no  hope  of  reformation.    This  said  that  the  railroad  law  was  passed  under  a 

bill  provides  for  the  intervention  of  one  yearns  demand  from  the  people  during  the  Granger 

time  after  conviction,  and  gives  the  Governor  excitement,  when  the  war  against  all  classes  of 

the  power  to  reprieve  for  a  longer  time  if  cir-  capital  raged  strong  and  bitter.    The  whole 

cumstances  seem  to  require.   The  crime  of  mur-  raUroad  legislation  is  directed  against  the  local 

der  is  the  greatest  in  the  calendar  of  crime,  and  rates,  and  the  deficit,  therefore,  is  made  up  on 

should  be  visited  with  the  severest  punishment  the  through  rates.    The  law,  then,  is  for  the 

He  thought  the  people  of  the  State  demanded  benefit  of  a  few  wholesale  merchants  and  mann- 

that  something  should  be  done,  because  crime  facturers.    He  then  proceeded  to  contrast  tJie 

is  on  the  increase.    After  considerable  oppo-  value  of  St  Louis  and  Chicago  as  markets  for 

sition,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate— yeas  28,  nays  the  grain  and  live  stock  of  Iowa.    He  favored 

19.    Near  the  close  of  the  session  the  bill  was  the  bill,  first,  because  he  believed  it  was  to  the 

passed  in  the  House  by  a  small  majority.    It  interest  of  his  people  locally,  and  second,  be- 
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cause  he  believed  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  upon  its  road,  or  anj  addition  to  its  rolling 
people  of  the  State.  It  appears  that  the  enact-  stock,  or  any  addition  to  or  change  of  its  sta- 
ment  of  the  so-called  ^^  Granger  Railroad  law  "  tions  or  station-honses,  or  any  change  in  its 
affected  the  transportation  of  wheat,  com,  and  rates  of  fares  for  transporting  freight  or  pas- 
live  stock,  the  three  principal  products  of  the  sengers,  or  any  change  in  the  mode  of  oper- 
State,  as  follows :  Wheat  was  carried,  as  it  ating  its  road  and  conducting  its  business,  is 
was  stated,  from  Atlantic,  for  instance,  to  Chi-  reasonable  and  expedient  in  order  to  promote 
cago,  before  its  passage,  for  83  cents  per  hun-  the  secnrity,  convenience,  and  accommodation 
dred  or  $70  per  car-load  of  ten  tons ;  bat  after  of  the  public,  said  Railroad  Commissioners 
the  passage  of  that  law  it  cost  87  cents  per  shall  inform  such  railroad  corporation  of  the 
hundred  pounds,  or  $10  per  car  of  ten  tons  improvements  and  changes  which  they  adjudge 
more  than  before ;  and  corn  before  its  passage  to  be  proper,  by  a  notice  thereof  in  writing  to 
cost  27  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  carry  it  be  servea  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  certified 
from  Atlantic  to  Chicago,  but  afterward  82  by  the  Commissioners^  derk  with  any  station 
cents  per  hundred,  making  it  five  cents  higher,  agent's  clerk,  treasurer,  or  any  director  of  said 
or  a  difference  of  ten  dollars  more  on  a  car-  corporation ;  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
load  of  ten  tons.  On  live  stock,  cattle  and  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
hogs,  per  car  from  Atlantic  to  Chicago  before  Commissioners  to  the  Leffislatare. 
the  law,  the  tariff  was  $69.80,  but  since  its  The  tariff  act  is  repealed,  and  the  follow- 
passage  $78  per  car.  It  was  urged  that,  while  ing  section  contains  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  tariff  had  lessened  local  freights,  these  charges,  etc: 

were  hw;dly  17  per  cent,  of  the  tr^c  of  the  ^^  railroad  corporation  shall  charge,  demand,  or 

State.    The  tariff  benefited  only  a  few  towns  receive  from  any  person,  compaDy,  or  corporation, 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  by  the  for  the  tranaporttttion  of  persona  or  property,  or  for 

restoration  of  narmony  between  the  people  any  other  service,  a  greater  sum  than  it  shall  at  the 

and  the  raikoad  interests  both  would  profit,  !H!«oTc^^^V  nT^Sin'^a^^^ 

,           i^i.!..         ^           xT             mi.  er  person,  company,  or  corporation  lor  a  iiae  service, 

and  new  life  be  given  to  western  Iowa.    The  j^^  ^he  same  place,  or  upon  like  condition  and  un- 

biU  passed  the  House— yeas  55,  nays  48.    In  der  aimiUur  ciroumstanoes ;  and  all  concessions  of 

the  Senate  it  was  stated  that  the  present  law  rates,  drawbacks,  and  contracta  for  special  rmtes 

had  largely  increased  the  revenue  of  the  State,  •^^  ^  oP^I  ^  •"A  •"^7J^  •^^  persons,  companiea, 

K«*  *\.^ r^Js^^i.^^^^^  <r.ro4^^,«i  »r<.o  m^x^^^^^xA  H  and-corporatlons  aUke,  at  the  aame  rate  per  ton  per 

but  the  commissioner  system  was  regarded  as  „^^^  byoar-load,  unless,  by  reason  of  the  extra  cbsl 

preferable.     The  bill  was  passed  after  some  of  transportation  per  car-load  upon  like  condition 

discussion — ^yeas  29,  nays  20.  And  under  similar  eircumstances  from  a  different 

The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  P<5|?*j  the^aame  would^  unreasonable  andjne^ui- 

Governor                  "                          '       -   -  -^^  '--—---  -                      ^-  *   -    — * 

have  the 
the  State 

into  any  neglect  or  violation  of  the  laws  of 

the  State  by  any  railroad  corporation  doing  The  repeal  of  the  railroad  tariff  law,  and  the 

business  therein,  or  by  the  officers,  agents,  or  change  in  the  law  permitting  a  majority  of  the 

employees  thereof ;  and  shall  also  from  time  people  of  a  township  to  vote  aid  to  railroads, 

to  time  carefully  examine  and  inspect  the  con-  instead  of  requiring  two  thirds  as  heretofore, 

dition  of  each  railroad  in  the  State,  and  of  its  stimulated  railroad-building  in  Iowa  durmg  the 

equipment,  and  the  manner  of  its  conduct  and  year. 

management,  with  reference  to  the  public  safe-  In  the  House  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 

ty  and  convenience ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  Constitution,  permittmg  women  to  vote  and 

keeping  the  several  railroad  companies  advised  hold  office,  was  adopted — ^yeas  55,  nays  42. 

as  to  the  safety  of  their  bridges,  shall  make  a  This  also  passed  the  Senate.    Also  a  joint  reso- 

senii-annual  examination  of  the  same  and  re-  lution  to  strike  from  the  Constitution  the  words 

port  their  condition  to  the  snid  companies.  **  free  white,"  and  providing  for  the  election 

And  if  any  bridge  shdl  be  deemed  unsafe  by  and  admission  of  colored  men  to  the  I^sla- 

the  Commissioners,  they  shall  notify  the  rail-  ture,  passed  the  House— yeas  74,  nays  4.    The 

road  company  immediately,  and  it  shall  be  the  Senate  also  passed  it— yeas  88,  nays  8. 

duty  of  the  said  railroad  company  to  repair  All  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

and  put  in  good  order,  within  ten  days  after  passed  at  Uiis  session  must  be  submitted  to  the 

receiving  said  notice,  said  bridge ;  and  in  de-  next  subsequent  Legislature,  and  adopted  by 

fault  thereof  said  Commissioners  are  hereby  it,  previous  to  a  vote  by  the  people, 

authorized  and  empowered  to  stop  and  prevent  A  State  Convention  of  the  county  Supervisors 

sdd  railroad  company  from  running  or  passing  recommended  to  the  Le^lature  among  other 

its  trains  over  said  bridge  while  in  its  unsafe  things  the  abolition  of  the  pand-jury  system 

condition.    Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  and  the  trial  of  offenders  by  mformation.    For 

Railroad  Commissioners  it  shall  appear  that  this  purpose  a  joint  resolution  was  proposed  in 

any  railroad  corporation  fails  in  any  respect  the  Senate  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  the 

or  particular  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  its  insertion  of  the  following  in  lieu  of  section  11  : 

charter  or  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  whenever  j^\\  offenses  less  than  felony,  and  in  which  the 

in  their  judgment  any  repairs  are  necessary  punishment  does  not  exceed  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
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doUan  or  imprUonment  for  thirty  dAjs,  ihall  be  From  crimiBal  eapeniM mu^B  10 

tried  summirily  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  S?"*  ^'^^  ■ff^* *SSS  ft 

officer  authorixed  by  law,  oo  information  under  oath,  S?°  iKSl2S!f^ i??f?S  m 

Baling  to  the  defendant  the  right  of  appeal ;  and  no  ^ w«n  pwiperitm ll^\19  oo 

penon  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  higher  crimi-  Total «...  |7Sa,00S  60 

nal  offense,  unless  held  to  answer  by  a  magistrate  or  ^    u     i^             •         #  o 
court  autliorized  by  law  after  an  investigation  aooord*  The  prooeeoings  of  the  Gonvention  of  Su- 
ing to  law,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  army  or  peryisors  contained  BOine  important  angges- 
navy,  or  m  the  raUltia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  tions.    A  memorial  waa    addressed  to  ^th 

S^ilTm^^K^lJida'^^^^^^^^  Hons^  of  the  Legislature  requesting  the  adop- 

ment,  or  the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury.  tion  of  several  recommendations,  among  wnicn 

In  the  discussion  that  foUowed,  Senator  Teale  ^^  ^^  f oUo wing : 

said  that  the  amendment  did  not  require  the  JBuoUed^  That  it  is  the  opiiUon  of  this  Gonrention 

abolition  of  the  grand  jury,  but  simply  left  the  t^t  the  Constitution  of  Iowa  should  be  so  amended 

matter  in  the  control  of  the  Legislature.    After  !tr,!^„Pi!!?!!  i^S^^i!!  2^^ 

»k:.  •Aayvir.4>:«v.  <«  ^A^^4.<w.i  «4/«r{ii  w...  ^,M.#/v^4.i..  OUT  expenscB  sud  rcducc  tfac  Durdeu  01  taxation,  aud 

thii  resolution  is  adopted  it  wiU  be  perfectly  ^hat  thTtime  has  come  when  the  people  desire  the 

competent  for  the  Legislature  to  change  the  abolitionof  the  grand  juiy,  or  the  proper  limitation 

present  system  by  reducing  the  number  of  grand  of  their  powers. 

jurors,  or  by  providing  for  the  findinir  of  in-  That  the  office  of  district  attorney  should  be  done 

formations  by  a  prosecuting  attorneyTor  by  a  ^^  ^^»  ^^  P~^^^*  ^^'  *  ^"^  ^^**^  ^'  J*^" 

bench  of  magistrates.    This  can  not  be  done  That  the  bill  now  before  the  General  Assembly 

at  present,  because  the  word  grand  jury  as  used  for  reducing  the  number  of  the  grand  jurors  to  seven 

in  the  Constitution  means  twelve  men,  and  the  is  earnestly  recommended. 

word  indictment  includes  the  idea  of  an  accu-  That  the  vagrant  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 

sation  made  by  twelve  men   legally  drawn.  Jf^T^ealeX^tSS^Lt^^^^ 

summoned  and  sworn  m  due  form  and  strict  triot  court  for  trial. 

compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  law.  Thai  the  court  inquire  the  parties  in  each  case  to 

The  question  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  state  whether  thev  wish  a  juiy  trial  or  trial  by  a 

adopt  any  other  system  had  been  decided  forty  «>art  ©n  the  first  day  of  the  term  when  thedoclcet  U 

vAtt^o  a»X  ««v.i  r.^^:<i/»w%^;i>k.<i  -r^^-K^k^m  «i«.^«^  called,  and  that  the  court  make  the  entry  on  the 

years  ago,  and  no  discredit  has  yet  been  thrown  ^^cket  accordingly ;  and  if  any  party  do  not  call  for 

on  that  decision,  but  it  has  m  every  instance  »  w  trial  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  H  shall  be  r. 

been  reaffirmed.    The  speaker  then  cited  the  trial  by  the  court,  and  all  inry  oases  shall  be  tried 

decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  *^;  and  the  jury  dismissed. 

States,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  , J^^*  ^  ui  iS  fSit            *^^              *** 

three  States  had  already  ^opted  the  reformed  -rSt^Mme  restAhit  should  be  put  upon  justices  of 

system.    Mr.  Ham  said  the  system  had  been  the  peace,  so  that  they  shall  not  entertain  so  many 

abolished  in  Mlclugan  and  Wisconsin,  and  al-  petty  cases  merely  to  make  a  bill  of  ooste  against  the 

most  entirely  in  lumsas :  and  he  thought  the  oounty. 

universal  testimony  was  that  the  people  of  That  all  counties  having  a  bonded  indebtednew 

,1 a*  4         ^           11    \ls  u  j     -i-v  flf^*^*^  y^  shall  be  allowed  to  issue  new  bonds  where  the  same 

those  States  were  weU  satisfied  with  the  work-  can  be  placed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  old 
ings  of  the  laws  providing  for  tnal  upon  inform  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  old  bonds, 
mation.  He  denounced  the  g^rand  jury  as  a  That  all  counties  having  a  floating  indebtedness 
machine  by  which  some  men  are  enabled  to  P"<>'  ^P  March  1, 1878,  shall  be  allowed  to  bond  the 
vAnf  fkAiW  -t*Ua  nvwxn  #^«-i«a«i  o.^  4.ko4>  ♦!,?-  Bamo  lu  aocordancc  With  the  conditions  of  the  laws 
vent  their  spite  upon  others,  and  that  tiiis  enacted  by  the  Sixteenth  Assembly,  chapter  125. 
daugerous  power  should  be  removed  by  the  ^i  r 
abolition  of  the  entire  system.  The  subject  The  amount  of  public  land  that  has  been  ap- 
was  still  further  discussed  by  tiie  Senate,  but  proved  and  certified  to  the  State  of  Iowa  under 
the  amendment  can  not  proceed  without  the  the  several  grants  of  Congress  is  8,000,000  acres, 
action  of  the  uezt  Legislature.  A  report  of  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  State.  Of 
the  expense  of  the  system  fh>m  all  the  coun-  this  amount  about  4,400,000  acres  wera  appro- 
ties  of  the  State  except  nineteen  had  been  made  priated  to  the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  compiled  by  him.  of  railroads  and  the  improvement  of  the  Des 
It  showed  the  annual  expense  in  these  counties  Moines  River ;  1,550,000  acres  for  the  support 
to  be  $92,219 ;  and  he  estimated  the  total  tor  of  public  schools ;  204,000  acres  for  the  Agri- 
the  State  at  $110,663.  cultural  College ;  46,000  acres  of  saline  lands. 
^  The  subject  of  temperance  was  extensively  the  unsold  portion  of  which  waa  transferred 
discussed,  but  no  adoition  was  made  to  the  to  the  State  Univermty  by  an  act  of  the  G^n- 

E resent  law,  except  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro-  eral  Assembly,  approved  March  25,  1864;  and 
ibitiog  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  ale,  1,570,000  acres  of  swamp  lands,  including  those 
wine,  or  beer,  within  a  distance  of  two  miles  lands  for  which  cash  and  land  indemnity  has 
of  any  town  or  city  where  such  sale  is  prohib-  been  allowed.  The  State  has  conveyed  to 
ited,  or  while  an  election  is  held.  At  the  Oon-  companies,  counties,  and  individuals  entitled 
veution  of  Supervisors  already  mentioned  the  thereto,  about  6,000,000  acres,  leaving  some 
following  statistics,  taken  from  official  reports  2,000,000  acres  to  be  conveyed  in  the  future, 
for  1877,  were  presented  as  showing  the  public  The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Audi- 
expense  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  tor  of  the  State,  shows  the  bve  stock  assessed  in 
Iowa :  the  State  for  eleven  years : 
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This  shows  an  average  inoreose  In  these  dash- 
es of  theMsndard  Btooksof  lOper  cent,  per  an- 
nnm.  Bnt  the  following  table  showsagradnal 
decrease  in  valoe  per  head  for  the  entire  eleven 


It  seMoa  that  the  diseases  of  swine,  the  chief 
of  whioh  is  called  hog  cholera,  have  been  Tei7 
deatntotive  in  the  State.  The  Iosp  has  been 
estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  tS.SOO.OOO. 

The  State  Aoditors  of  several  States  report 
the  number  of  swine  assessed  tor  1878  as  fol- 


SrATM. 

N.W. 

»-. 

Bonport 

Iowa  jdelds  the  first  place  to  Illinois,  and 
takes  the  third  in  rank,  on  swine. 

In  1877  about  $20,000,000  was  lost  to  breed- 
ers and  farmers  throuali  hog-cholera,  of  which 
lowft  contributed  nearly  $8,600,000.  There  fs 
bnt  tittle  abatement  of  the  disease.  The  hogs 
packed  In  Iowa  in  1878-77  amoonted  to  410,- 
442;  in  1877-78  to  486,eC0. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Iowa  in  16S7  was 
1,S98,2S6;  1876,724,204;  1877,  818,489;  1878, 
888,388— a  decrease  from  1B67  of  1,809,998, 
directlj  attributable  to  dogs. 

The  oat  crop  was  of  fine  quality  and  large 
inqnantitj;  but  damaging  Btorms  came  and 
largelj  reduced  it  when  nearly  ready  for  har- 
vest. In  1877  the  area  was  1,100,000  acres; 
the  product  46,760,000  boshels.  For  1878 
eight  counties  report  an  average  yield  of  801 
bnshele  per  acre,  whioh  will  give,  with  the 
area  of  1877,  a  product  of  48,450,000  boshels, 
a  decrease  from  1877  of  8,300,000  bushels. 
The  average  price  wsa  18  cts.  per  bushel,  a 
Tou  inii,— 29    A 
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decrease  of  6  cts.    ^zty-flve  per  eenl  will  be 

required  for  home  consumption,  which  leaves 
15,207,000  buehtflB  fur  export,  producing  a 
revenue  of  $1,976,976. 

Barley  is  the  most  nncertain  of  all  oereala 
in  Iowa.  The  crop,  whioh  promised  well  earl}- 
in  the  seaacn,  with  extraordinary  yield,  wa& 
by  bad  weather  in  June,  largely  decreased  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Toe  a^tri^te  yield  waa 
S,400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,940,000.  The 
highest  price  paid  was  80  eta.,  the  lowest  11 
ots.    Average  yield,  27  boshels  per  acre. 

Bye  is  well  adapted  to  Iowa,  and  seldom 
fails.  With  all  the  unfavorable  weather  for 
the  season,  the  product  woa  but  little  affected. 
The  area  is  placed  at  48,000  acres ;  yield,  90])  • 
000  boshels ;  valoe,  $807,020.  Average  yield, 
21  bushels  per  acre ;  average  price  paid,  84 
cts.  Highest  price,  76  cts. ;  lowest,  2S  eta. 
Highest  yield,  40  bushels ;  lowest,  8  boshels. 

The  average  area  devoted  to  flax  was  72,984 
acres;  the  product  was  629,686  boshels  of 
seed,  amounting  at  $1.26  to  $682,296. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,100,000  acres  were 
planted  in  com  in  the  State  daring  the  year. 
The  reports  of  84  counties  give  an  average 
yield  of  40  boshels  per  acre,  malung  a  total 
prodoct  of  204,000,000  bushels,  bemg  an  in- 
crease of  20,000,000  over  the  crop  of  1877. 
The  sDipIua  is  estimated  at  24,000,000  boshels, 
which  at  IT  cts.  per  bushel  woold  bring  $4,< 
080,000. 

The  area  of  wheat  sown  was  8,260,000  acres, 
as  against  8,220,000  in  1877.  The  intense  heat 
of  July  12th  greatly  iqjored  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  State;  yet  even  with  this  depreciation  It' 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  State.  Tbos  there 
was  a  depreciation  in  qoolity  and  a  difference 
in  price.  Of  the  84  counties  reporting,  only  8 
reported  the  qoality  good.  The  average  price 
was  60  cts.,  making  the  valne  of  the  crop  $17,- 
876,000.  The  aurplua  was  16,000,000  boshels, 
producing  an  income  of  $7,500,000. 

The  sale  of  sliort-horned  cattle  for  1878 
amounted  to  722,  value  $171,906. 

The  aggregate  debts  of  the  railroads  in  Iowa 
are  estimated  at  $64,744,416.62.  Of  this,  $8,- 
401  661.19  is  floating  and  $61,842,767.88  bond- 
ed debt,  or  an  average  of  $16,674.80  per  mile. 
The  stock  and  debt  an)ooDtto$l&8,601,7a4.47, 
or  $86,949.80  per  mile.  If  the  Iowa  roads  are 
not  remunerative,  one  reason  for  it  is  that  they 
represent  largely  mere  in  capital  than  they 
would  had  they  been  economically  built.  The 
capital  and  debt  per  mile  of  the  narrow-gauge 
roadsare  reported  at$5,779,  $8,600,  $6,926,  and 
$6,748,  allowing  a  much  less  expenditore  per 
mile  than  the  standard  gaoge.  These  narrow 
gauges  are,  however,  cheaply  boilt  and  but 
poorly  furnished.  The  entire  earnings  of  Iowa 
roads  were :  Passengers,  mail,  and  eipreas,  $6,- 
178,624.02 ;  height  and  miscellaneous,  $16,686,- 
872.06— atotftlof$20,714,496,07.  Thaeamings 
from  passenger  trains  per  mile  mn  vary  from 
$1.62  to  66  cts.  The  esmings  from  freight 
truns  per  mile  rnn.vary  from  $8.64  to  $1.09. 
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The  total  operating  expenses  of  the  roads  in  the  B^tolv^d  by  the  Liberal  League  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 

State  are  $12,566,950.88,  varying  from  $1.44  in  OonvenUon  aetemlM : 

-v^«  *-«:«  «^i^  L,»  I^  I7R  ^L     qn»T5;<»^«^«Jn  k^  !•  That  the  exemption  of  church  property  from 

per  train  mile  run  to  75  cts.     The  difference  be-  taxation  it  unconstitutional  under  the  provision,  of 

tween  the  operating  expenses  and  the  earnings  the  Constitution  of  Iowa,  which  reads  as  follows : 

is  $8,148,545.84.     The  expenses  of  six  roads  **  The  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  not  ^ant  to  any  oili- 

exceed  their  gross  earnings.     Fifteen  roads  «•»  or  class  of  citUens  rights,  privUeges,  or  immu- 

show  an  excess  of  .earnings  after  deducting  ^^7,^,i^f^^^:y''^  ••"^^  ^™-  ^* 

operating  expenses,  interest,  taxes,  and  rent^,  \  ft^t  the  exemption  of  church  property  from 

amounting  to  $4,928,687.81 ;  the  other  roads  taxation  is  imoonstitutional  under  the  provisions  of 

a  deficit  of  $508,686.40 ;  net  income,  $4,416.-  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  which  provide 

001.41,  add  to  which  the  rent  of  leased  roads  ^^  .«<>  P««J'»  •^^^  ^  compelled  to  support  any 

2h^n^<  ,^?o*r '^  ete.,  $1,180,172.40  maldng  'TlS^'the'slbbatarian  laws  are  unconstHu^ 
$5,595,178.81,  a  net  earning  per  mUe  on  the  and  void,  and  are  impossible  of  execution,  being  op- 
entire  lines  in  the  State  of  $1,845.98.  The  posed  to  natural  law ;  that  no  one  should  be  corn- 
total  amount  of  taxes  paid  is  $594,912.65.  pelled  to  labor  or  not  labor  on  any  day. 
The  companies  own  2,958-88  miles  of  road  run  *•  ,f^  »  repubUo  should  never  create  hj  law  a 
V  AiT^r  iroAou>»r  ^-L  i^«-^^ ^ -««  ».»;«i«-  privileged  class,  for  the  reason  that  pnvileged  class- 
by  them;  1,208-27  are  leased  and  run  mainly  J.  ^^J     ^^^^^  tyrannical,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 

by  foreign  corporations.    The  total  number  of  a  republic  to  make  all  its  citizens  equal  before  the 

miles  of  steel  rails  laid  on  roads  is  905*54.  law. 


_  -         ,     V  jqually  respect  — .  _ 

5,886,  in  length  527,904  feet ;  of  stone  bridges  to  join  them  to  ei]joy  themselves  with  equal  freedom 

and  culverts,  838,  the  length  5,596  feet    The  at  all  times. 

total  number  of  miles  of  fence  buUt  is  8,890 ;  «•  That  the  Bible  being  regarded  as  a  book  of  sa- 

the  number  required,  2  788.    The  n     b       ,  SFl^^-pt^U^ 

locomotives  used  is  976,  four  nttns  oi  them  tarian  book :  therefore  we  protest  against  its  use  in 

weighing  over  40  tons.    The  total  number  of  the  public  schools. 

passengers  carried  in  the  year  was  7,511,770 ;  Beeohed,  That  we  deny  the  right  of  any  civil  offl- 
carried  one  mile,  280.274,228 ;  tons  of  freight  ^^Vd  '"^  ibs  *"^  ^  *°^  rehgious  days, 
carried,  6,804,388 ;  carried  one  mile,  1,514,988,-  ®  jBjI^'^rf^ThS'^hS^mployment  of  chaplaini,  as 
462.  Of  this  tonnage,  81  per  cent,  was  gram,  such^and  the  pajrment  for  their  religious  services  by 
5  per  cent,  flour,  1  per  cent,  provisions,  8  per  the  civil  authorities,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  is 
cent,  animals,  18  per  cent,  lumber  and  forest  hut  an  adroit  evasion  of  the  Federal  and  State  Con- 
products,  10  per  cent.  ooaL  1  per  cent,  salt,  2  per  »titutions,  which  forbid  the  compelling  of  cituens  to 
1^*  vuuvvo,  *w  ^«*  wiAu.  ^»vc*x,  *  |j.^»  v«**w.  OB.V,  *'.i'^*  support  rcligious  serviccB  against  their  will, 
cent,  iron  and  steel,  2  per  cent,  stone  and  bnck,  ^-r          ©                   -© 

1  per  cent,  manufactured  artiicles,  and  20  per  xhe  National  Greenback  State  Convention 

cent,  merchandise.    The  average  rate  of  trans-  assembled  at  Des  Moines  on  April  10th,  and 

portation  of  paiwengers  is  8  cts.  per  mile,  organized  by  the  election  of  E.  K  Gates  as 

During  the  year  17  passengers  were  kiUed  from  President.     The   nominations- of  candidates 

causes  beyond  their  control,  8  from  their  own  ^ere  as  follows:  For  Secretary  of  State,  J.  B. 

carelessness ;  6  employees  from  causes  beyond  ^elsh ;  for  State  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Devin :  for 

their  control,  28  from  their  own  carelessness;  Auditor  of  State,  G.  V.  Swearingen;  for  Reg- 

of  others  there  were  8  killed  at  stations  and  igt©r  of  Land  Office,  M.  Farrington ;  for  At- 

highway  crossfaigs,  22  walking  on  track  and  torney-GeneraL  0.  H.  Jackson ;  for  Judge  of 

tresnassing,  and  6  stealing  ndes.    Total  num-  |ji,e  Supreme  Court,  J.  0.  Knapp.    The  fol- 

ber  killed^  80 ;  injured,  228.    The  Iowa  roads  lowing  platform  was  unanimously  adopted : 
have  received  from  land  grants  by  Congress  to 

aid  in  their  construction,  4,069,94256  acres.  Wkereae,  Throughout  our  entire  countiy  the  value 

A  new  State  Capitol  has  been  in  course  of  ?'  V"^.  ^^^^  *•  depreciated,  industry  paralysed, 
X  ^'  ^  *^  ww«*"  WM*D^  VI  ^j^^^  depressed,  business  income  and  waffes  re- 
construction for  some  years.  Its  greatest  duced,  unpandleJed  distress  inflicted  upon  the  poor- 
length  will  be  268  feet,  and  its  greatest  width  er  and  middle  ranks  of  our  people,  the  land  filled 
246  feet.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  not  far  from  with  fraud,  embezzlement,  bankruptcv,  crime,  suf- 
$2,000,000.    The  sums  expended  on  it  have  fering,  pauperism,  and  storvatlon:  and 

been  as  foUows :  during  th^  fi,^  ye-of  -^  abofe  Je^Sio^L^  l^ZesteS  S^^ 
Btruotion,  and  up  to  December  31, 1878,  $874,-  by  money-lenders,  bankers,  and  bondholders ;  and 
826.88;  in  1874,  $264,524.26;  in  1875,  $210,-  Whereae,  The  limiting  of  the  legal-tender  quality 
649.86 ;  in  1876,  $276,000;  in  1877,  $225,000.  of  greenbacks,  the  changin^r  of  currency  bonds  into 
Thus  far  the  total  expenditures  have  been  $1,-  fj»°  '^^^^f;  the  demonetizmg  of  the  silver  dollar, 
lift  ftfti  t1  cai/vu*a*w«*vo  uo  «  ./w**  V  ,  ^^^  exempting  of  bonds  from  taxation,  the  contrao- 
44o,ooi./4.  ox  1.  T'l-  1  t ion  of  the  circulating  medium j  the  proposed  forced 
A  convention  to  organize  a  otate  Liberal  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  prodigal 
League,  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Liber-  waste  of  the  public  lands,  were  crimes  agslnstue 
al  Leaffue,  assembled  at  Des  Moines  on  March  P«oplei  «nd  so  far  as  possible  the  results  of  these 
13th.  Twelve  counties  were  represented.  A  gj^J^^l  •^  °*«»'  ^  counteracted  by  judicious  leg- 
constitution  was  approved,  officers  were  chosen,  1.  'vVe  demand  the  uncondltionnl  repeal  of  the 
and  the  following  resolutions  adopted:  tpeoie  resumption  act  of  January  14, 1875,  and  the 
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abandonment  of  the  preient  raicidil  and  destrao*    ter  of  the  State  Land  Office,  T.  S.  Bardwell; 
tive  policy  of  QontraoiioD.  -      -    -         .    .      _  _  _    .      _    . 


the 

UovemineDt^] 

VAte.  We,  the  DemocraoT  of  Iowa,  in  oonvention  asaem- 

8.  We  demand  the  remonetixation  of  the  ailver  bled,  oongratulate  the  country  upon  the  restora- 

dollar,  making  it  a  full  legal  tender  tor  the  pavment  tion  of  home  rule  to  the  South  and  the  era  of  peace 

of  all  coin  bonda  of  the  Qovemment,  and  for  all  brought  about  in  reaponae  to  the  demanda  of  the 

other  debta,  public  and  private,  and  that  the  coin-  National  Democracy,  and  make  thU  declaration  of 

age  of  ailver  aiiall  be  placed  on  the  aame  footing  aa  principlea : 
that  of  gold.  1.  In  favor  of  a  tarilT  for  revenue  only ;  honeat  and 

4.  Congress  shall  provide  said  mooe^  adequate  to  economical  home  rule ;  the  supremacy  of  dvil  over 

the  full  employment  of  labor,  the  eqmtable  distri-  military  power ;  the  aeparation  of  the  church  and 

bution  of  its  produota,  and  the  requirements  of  buai*  state ;  the  equality  of  alFcitlsena  before  the  law ;  op- 

ness.  position  to  graotuig  by  the  Qeneral  Qovemment  of 

6.  We  demand  that  Congreaa  shall  not,  under  any  subsidies  to  any  corporation  whatever, 
droumstances,  authorise  the  issuance  of  intereat-        8.  We  believe  the  financial  aystem  of  the  Bepubll- 

bearing  bonda  of  any  kind  or  daaa.  can  party  has  been  one  of  favor  to  the  moneyed  mo- 

6.  The  adoption  of  an  American  monetary  srs-  nopolies,of  unequal  taxation,  of  exemptions  of  daaa. 
tem,  as  proposed  herein,  will  harmonise  all  differ-  ana  of  a  remoraeleaa  contraction  that  baa  destroyed 
enoes  in  regard  to  tariif  and  Federal  taxation,  die-  every  enterpriae  which  gave  employment  to  labor ; 
tribute  equiublv  the  Joint  earnings  of  capital  and  la-  and  therefore  we  denounce  it,  its  measures,  and  ita 
bor^  secure  to  the  producers  of  wealth  toe  reaults  of  men,  as  responsible  for  the  llnanda]  distresa,  mia- 
their  labor  and  akiU,  muster  out  of  service  the  vast  ery,  and  want  which  now  afflict  the  nation. 

army  of  idlera,  who,  imder  the  existing  system,        a.  Labor  and  capital  have  an  equal  demand  upon 
grow  rich  upon  the  earnings  of  others,  that  every  and  equal  reaponsibility  to  the  law. 
man  and  woman  mar  by  their  own  efforts  secure  a       4.  Public  omdala  should  be  held  to  strict  account- 
competence,  so  that  the  overgrown  fortunea  and  ex-  ability ;  defaultera  should  be  severely  punished,  and 
treme  poverty  will  be  seldom  found  within  the  lim-  riot  and  disorder  promptly  suppressed, 
its  of  our  republic.  6.  We  deprecate  the  Ainding  of  our  non-lntereat- 

7.  The  Government  sliould,  by  general  enact-  bearing  debt,  and  inaiat  that  our  bonded  debt  be  re- 
ment,  encourage  the  development  of  our  agricultu-  fbnded  at  a  rate  of  intereat  not  exceeding  four  per 
ral,  mineral,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  com-  cent. 

merdal  resources,  to  the  end  that  labor  may  be  fully        6.  We  favor  an  equal  reoc^nition  of  gold,  silver, 

and  profitably  employed,  but  no  monopoliea  ahould  and  United  Statea  ootea  in  the  diaeharffe  or  public 

be  legalised.  and  private  obligationa,  except  where  otnerwiae  pro* 

8.  The  public  lands  are  the  common  property  of  vided  by  contract,  and,  to  the  end  that  the  aame  be 
the  whole  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  specu-  secured,  we  favor  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
lators,  nor  granted  to  railroads  or  other  corporations,  resumption  act  and  the  coinage  of  ailver  on  equal 
but  should  be  donated  to  actual  aettlers  in  limited  oonditiocs  withjgold.  We  oppose  anyfhrther  retire- 
quantitiea.  ment  of  the  Umted  States  notes  now  in  circulation, 

9.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  and  favor  the  substitution  of  United  Statea  Treaaury 
popular  government  that  any  spedea  of  private  or  notea  for  national-bank  billa. 

corporate  property  should  be  exempt  fh>m  bearing       7.  We  declare  it  aa  our  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty 

its  just  share  of  the  public  burdena.  of  the  Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  im- 

10.  That  while  the  interests  of  the  labor  and  pro-  prove  our  great  Western  rivers,  and  that  the  means 
dudng  classes  throughout  the  nation  are  indentical,  provided  should  be  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
North.  South,  Bast,  and  Weat;  and  while  it  ia  an  tance  and  magnitude  of  the  work. 

historic  fact  that  the  war  of  the  rebellion  waa  inau-  6.  Thorough  investiffation  into  the  election  trvad§ 
gnrated  in  the  interesta  of  a  daas  Idndred  to  that  of  1876  ahould  be  made,  the  frauds  ahould  be  exp 
which  oppresses  us :  therefore  we  declare  that  the  posed,  the  truth  vindicated,  and  the  criminsls  pun- 
Government  of  the  United  States  ahall  never  pay  ished  in  accordance  with  law  wherever  found, 
any  part  or  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Conied-  9.  The  management  of  our  State  institutions  by 
erate  or  rebel  debt.  Bepublican  officials  has  been  end  is  notoriously  cor- 

11.  We  demand  a  constitutional  amendment  fix-  rupt  and  a  disgrace  to  our  people ;  we  therefore  de- 
Ing  the  compensation  of  all  State  officers,  induding  mand  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  same,  and  the 
membera  and  employees  of  the  General  Assembly,  punishment  ofall  parties  who  have  betrayed  their 
We  demand  a  genend  reduction  of  all  county  and  trust. 

court  expenses,  with  a  reduction  of  offioea,  to  leasen        BtBohtd^  That  we  accept  and  reaffirm  the  doctrine 

oppressive  taxes.  of  Mr.  Tilden  upon  the  war  claims  aa  a  proper  ad- 

IS.  We  demand  that  all  just  and  legal  means  shall  justment  of  the  national  policy  concerning  that  daas 

be  used  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intern-  of  daima  upon  the  public  Treasury. 

^We^nvite  the  considerate  judgment  of  our  teU       The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

low  dtisens  of  all  political  parties  upon  these,  our  at  Dea  Moines  on  Jane  19th,  and  was  organized 

principles  and  purposes,  and  solicit  tne  oo6peratlon  by  the  election  of  G^rge  G.  Wright  as  Presi- 

of  all  men  in  the  furtherance  of  them,  aa  we  do  be-  ^ent    The  nominations  made  were  as  follows : 

lieve  that  upon  their  aoceptance  or  rejection  by  the  *^,  a^^^^.^  ^r  fi*«**   tat  xj^n  .  4^m  a  « 

people  the  weal  or  woe  of^our  bdoved  country  de-  j^^  Secretary  of  State,  J.  A.  T,  Hall ;  for  At- 

p^nds.  tomey-Greneral,  F.  McJonkm  (renommated)  ; 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  S?""  ®^^  Auditor,  RB.  Sherman;  for  State 

*  ^"'\*'''^"^*5^»"  *^"^7'    on4i:      J  ^Iir  •  15  Treasurer,  George  W.  Bemis  ;  for  Supreme 

at  Cedar  Rapids  on  May  29th,  wid  organiied  ^^^  j\       jj^  Rothrock  '(renomiilated). 

by  the  appointment  of  Edwwd  Johnson  as  ^   foUowSi  phitform  was  adopted : 
President.  The  following  candidates  were  nom-      \1  ^     ^  f«»^"*  ^ «»  t/^T^^         ^ 

inated:  for  Secretary  of  State,  T.  O.  Walk-  jnheB^ubUa^^ 

er ;    for  Auditor  of  State,  Colonel  Eiboeck ;       j.  The  United  Ststes  of  America  ia  a  natlon-not 

for  Treasurer  of  State,  £.  D.  Fenn ;  for  Begia-  a  league.  By  the  oombined  workings  of  the  national 
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• 

md  State  gOTommenU,  tinder  their  respeotire  eon-  paitj  from  nny  olher  ttandpoint,  meniiSMta  inoape- 
•titations,  the  lights  of  ererr  citixen  should  be  se-  city  to  understand  pslpshle  fsots,  and  will  be  over- 
oared  at  home  and  protected  abroad,  and  the  com-  whehned  with  disaster. 

mon  welfare  promoted.    Anj  failure  on  the  part  of  6.  That  the  soldiers  who  fought  the  battles  of 

either  the  national  or  State  governments  to  use  everj  the  republic  art  entitled  to  *^  special  credit"  for 

possible  constitutional  power  to  afford  ample  proteo-  the  heroism  which  thev  displayed,  for  the  hardships 

tion  to  their  eitisens,  both  at  home  and  aoroad,  is  a  which  ther  endured,  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to 

oriminal  neglect  of  their  highest  obUgation.  libeity  ana  order,  and  for  the  great  &ot  **  that  the 

5.  Against  the  assanlto  of  traitofs  and  rebels  the  war  turned  out  as  it  did" ;  and  discredit  in  like  de- 
Repubuoan  par^  has  preserved  theee  governments,  gree  attaches  to  the  traitors  and  rebels  who  fought 
ana  they  represent  the  great  truths  spoken  to  the  to  destroy  the  nation.  Whoever  fails  to  appreciata 
world  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  *'  all  these  &ots  is  derelict  in  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  Be- 
raen  are  created  equal " ;  that  they  **  are  endowed  publican  party. 

by  their  Creator  with  oertain  inalienable  rights.  7.  That  the  BepnbUoan  party  is  the  party  of  order, 

among  which  are  life,  libertv,  and  the  pursmt  of  and  is  opposed  to  all  lawlessoess  in  whatever  quar- 

happiness ;  that  for  the  attainment  of  tnese  ends  tar  the  same  may  arise,  or  in  whatever  form  it  may 

governmento  have  been  intftitutad  among  men,  de-  appear. 

rivinff  their  just  powers  from  the  oonsent  of  the  gov-  8.  That  the  wisdom  of  the  financial  polioy  of  the 

emed,"  whioh  oonsent  is  evidenced  by  a  nugoriiv  of  Bepublioan  party  ia  made  manifest  by  ita  merits.    It 

the  lawfiil  snlfirages  of  the  dtiieas,  detarminea  in  has  brought  specie  and  pai>er  practically  together 

pursuance  of  law ;  and,  in  order  that  this  end  may  be  months  before  the  data  fixed  by  law  lor  the  reeump- 

Justly  «nd  AiUy  reached,  the  Republican  party  of  tion  of  specie  payment  by  the  Qovemment ;  it  has 

Iowa  demands  ^*  that  every  qualified  elector  in  every  given  to  all  classes  money  of  the  same  ralne ;  it  has 

State,  South  and  North,  Democrat  «r  Republican,  placed  our  nation  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 

black  or  white,  shall  be  permitted,  undisturbed  I7  great  nations  of  the  worla  in.all  matters  of  financial 

force  and  unawed  by  fear,  to  vote  at  all  elections  at  concern ;  it  has  promoted  the  refhnding  of  the  na- 

the  place  prescribed  by  law,  and  nowhere  else,  just  tional  debt  at  alow  rate  of  interest ;  it  has  main- 

onoe  and  no  more  than  once ;  and  that  every  vote  so  tained  the  national  credit;  and  anr  change  in  this 

cast  shall  be  honestly  counted,  and  that  eveiy  per-  policy  whioh  will  tend  to  obstruct  it  in  ita  work  of 

son  chosen  by  sueh  Totas  to  sny  office  shall  be  freely  restoring  specie  payment,  whereby  paper  currency 

iudueted  into  it,*'  and  effectively  supported  in  the  becomes  absolutely  as  valuable  aa  gold  and  ailver 

discbarge  of  ita  duties ;  and  every  wen^mformed  per-  standard  coin,  of  reviving  business,  promoting  in- 

sott  knows  that  vrith  sueh  freedom  of  elective  action  dustry,  snd  maintaining  the  public  credit,  is  hereby 

and  honest  administration  as  are  herein  demanded,  denounced  as  wholly  enl  And  iigurious  to  the  best 

at  least  tv9  of  the  Southern  Statas  are  Republican  by  interest  of  the  country. 

large  minorities,  and  that  ther  are  no  w  in  the  hands  9.  That  the  orgazuxed  raid  on  the  Treasury  by  the 

of  the  Democratie  party  solely  through  force,  fraud.  Southern  Democratic  members  of  Congress  for  the 

intimidation,  and  nulure  to  enforce  the  principles  payment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollws  of  rebel 

herein  set  forth.  war  claims  is  an  unparalleled  impudence,  and  a  pres- 

8.  Tike  permanent  padfieation'  of  the  Southern  seo-  ent  danger,  a^^st  the  success  of  whioh  the  triumph 

tion  of  the  Union,  and  the  complete  protection  of  of  the  itepublroan  party  is  our  only  security, 

all  ita  citixens  in  all  their  civil,  political,  personal,  10.  That  we  favor  a  wisely  ac^ ustod  tariff  for  reve- 

and  property  righta,  is  a  duty  to  which  theRepubli-  nue. 

can  partv  stands  sacredly  pledged.    In  order  to  re*  11.  In  the  matter  of  the  faHhfhl  adminiBtration  of 

deem  this  pledge  it  placed  the  recent  amendmenta  the  public  fhnds,  the  Republican  party  challenges 

in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  invites  comparison  with  any 

the  righteous  basis  of  said  amendmenta  it  will  go  and  all  other  agencies  in  public  or  private  affairs, 

forward  in  the  work  of  pacification  until  peace  shall  Notwithstanding  the  vast  sums — amounting  to  thoo- 

come  through  right  doing  and  contentment  through  sands  of  millions  of  dollars— collected  and  disbursed 

justice.  by  Republican  administrations,  the  percentage  of 

4.  The  new  Democratic  dogma  of  **  home  rule,*'  loss  is  less  than  can  be  shown  by  any  other  political 
which  seeks  to  shut  out  from  participation  in  the  party  that  has  ever  been  intrusted  with  the  control 
political  affairs  of  the  Southern  States  all  citizens  of  public  affairs,  or  bv  individuals  in  their  own  pri- 
who  oppose  the  Democratic  party  and  are  not  na-  vate  business,  thus  snowingthst  the  chaige  of  oor^ 
tives  of  said  States,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  ruption  made  against  the  republican  party  is  as 
of  which  every  man  fh>m  the  North,  of  Republican  groundlessly  impudent  as  was  the  effort  of  the 
aentimenta,  is  termed  a  **  carpet-bagger,"  is  hereby  Southern  Demoeraey  to  destroy  the  Union  wantonly 
denounced  as  the  worst  phase  of  State  righta  yet  de-  wicked  and  atrociously  cruel, 
veloped ;  and  we  demand  for  the  people  of  Iowa  al>-  12.  The  title  to  the  current  Prealdential  term  was 
solute  freedom  to  go  whithersoever  they  may  please,  d^Onitely  and  finally  settled  by  the  Fort;r-fourtli  Con- 
within  the  limita  of  the  nation,  with  perfect  ei]joy-  gress,  snd  any  attempt  to  reopen  it  is  dangerous, 
ment  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  to  utter  their  senti-  megflJ,  snd  unconstitutional ;  and  the  Republican 
menta,  by  speech  or  press,  upon  all  subjeota  touch-  party  of  Iowa  will  resist  all  efforta  not  founded  on 
ing  their  interests,  and  all  matters  of  public  ecu-  the  Constitution  and  existing  laws  to  displace  the 
cern.  present  possessor  of  said  title :  and  it  is  a  cause  of 

6.  That  the  armed  conflict  between  the  traitors  sincere  congratulation  that  the  nrm  attitude  assumed 
and  rebels  who  sought  to  destroy  the  republic,  and  by  the  Republican  party  of  the  country  in  this  regard 
the  patriots  who  defended  it  and  preserved  it,  was  forced  a  meiority  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
more  than  a  mere  trial  of  physical  force  between  House  of  Representatives  to  disavow  the  real  but 
**  Greeks."  It  was  a  struggle  of  right  against  wrong,  covert  purpoFc  of  the  so-called  Potter  investigation, 
of  a  true  civilization  against  a  £fds6  one,  of  good  gov-  18.  That  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  puty  in 
emment  a^nst  anarohv,  of  patriota  agunst  trai-  Congress  to  cripple  and  render  inefficient  tiie  army 
tors^  wherein  the  Repubucan  part^  was  the  defender  snd  navy  of  the  iJnited  States  is  most  earnestly  con- 
of  nght,  the  champion  of  a  true  civilization,  the  pro-  demned ;  and  all  efforts  looking  to  a  present  reduo- 
moter  of  good  government,  and  in  whose  ranks  ps^  tion  of  the  same,  with  a  view  to  a  future  reorganisa- 
triota  marched  against  and  overcame  traitors ;  and  tion  whereby  the  official  stations  may  be,  in  whole 
whoever  fkils  to  regard  the  Republican  party  fh>m  or  in  part,  supplied  by  officers  who  engaged  in  the 
this  standpoint  and  in  this  light  fails  to  comprehend  rebellion  against  the  nation,  who  hold  to  the  doc- 
ks character,  its  achievements,  ita  purposes,  snd  its  trine  of  secession,  and  who  acknowledge  primary 
duties ;  and  whoever  treata  with  the  Democratic  allegiance  to  a  State,  are  hereby  denounoed  as  dan- 
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geroiiB  to  the  peaoe  of  the  country  and  to  the  per- 
manenoe  of  the  UnioD. 

14.  That  it  U  not  only  the  right  but  the  doty  of 
every  good  dtizen,  at  the  party  oaucufiee,  in  the  perty 
oonventions,  and  at  the  polls,  to  nee  hie  beet  efforte 
to  seoure  the  nomination  and  election  of  good  men  to 
plaoos  of  official  tmet;  and  we  disapprove  of  all  in- 
terference with  the  perfect  freedom  ox  action  of  any 
citixen  in  the  ezeroiee  of  aaid  right  and  in  the  dia- 
charge  of  said  duty. 

15.  That  personal  temperance  is  a  most  commend- 
able virtue  in  a  people ;  and  the  practical  popular 
movement  now  active  throughout  the  State  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  has  our  most  profound  re- 
spect, sympathy,  and  approval. 

16.  That  we  demand  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
all  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  rigia  re- 
trenchment in  all  public  expenses  in  all  possible  di- 
rections, and  the  raduction  of  taxation  to  the  lowest 
limits  consistent  with  efficient  public  service.  In 
the  direction  of  such  economy  and  retrenchment  we 
heartily  commend  the  action  of  the  last  Republican 
Legislature  in  reducing  the  expensee  of  the  State  in 
the  sum  of  $400,000,  and  Ihis  example  set  by  the 
State  should  be  followed  in  all  other  departments 
of  our  Government. 

IT.  That  the  BepubBcan  partr  of  Iowa  demands 
an  honest,  faithful,  careftiL  and  efficient  discharge 
of  duty  by  all  officers,  whether  Federal,  State,  coun- 
ty, or  munidpal,  and  rec^uires  a  fUll,  fair,  impuiial, 
and  searching  investigation  into  the  official  conduct 
of  all  officials  and  the  business  of  all  officers,  with- 
out regard  to  party  or  personal  association ;  and 
whenever  or  wherever  fraud  and  dishonesty  are  dis- 
covered the  Bepublican  party  of  Iowa  demands  the 
prompt  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties.  **  Let  no 
gnilty  man  escape.*' 

The  State  election  was  held  on  October  8th. 
Votes  were  cast  at  this  election  for  members 
of  Congress,  State  officers,  and  members  of 
the  State  Legialatore.  As  the  time  for  the 
election  approached  a  diversity  of  opinion  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself  in  relation  to  the  time 
when  members  of  Congress  should  be  elected. 
The  law  of  Congress  requires  the  election  to  be 
held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  States,  viz.,  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. But  this  law  also  contains  an  exception 
relative  to  States  whose  Constitntion  provides 
otherwise,  so  that  a  change  in  the  Constitntion 
of  a  State  is  necessary  to  make  the  general 
election  of  State  officers  conform  to  the  roles. 
The  Constitntion  of  Iowa  only  fixed  the  day  of 
the  first  general  election  of  State  officers  in 
October  of  the  year  1857,  for  a  part,  and  1858 
for  a  part,  so  as  to  determine  the  bc^nning  of 
official  terms  and  harmonize  them,  consequent 
npon  the  abolition  of  the  prior  August  and 
April  elections.  It  did  not  go  beyond  1859, 
or  fix  any  date  beyond  that  The  question, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  Constitntion  thereby 
fixed  the  day  of  general  elections  in  the  future, 
or  intended  that  the  Legislature  should  do  it. 
The  Constitution  says  in  one  place  that  the 
General  Assembly  and  Oovemor  and  the  Lien- 
tenant-Crovemor  shall  be  elected  in  October, 
except  in  the  vear  of  Presidential  election, 
when  it  shall  be  in  November.  In  another 
place  it  says  the  first  election  for  these  offices 
shall  be  in  1857^  an  odd  number  year,  so  that 
the  election  of  Governor  does  not  come  in 
the  Pn^dential  year  at  all.    After  full  con- 


sideration of  the  subject,  Governor  Gear  de- 
cided to  call  only  the  election  in  October,  and 
the  opinion  of  a  m^ority  of  his  leg^  advisers 
sustamed  this  decision.  The  question  presents 
a  different  aspect  from  the  case  of  Colorado 
(see  CoLOBADo),  and  arises  from  an  ambiguity 
in  the  State  Constitution,  which  was  adopted 
many  years  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Congress.  The  decision  of  the  Governor  was 
also  that  he  would  not  call  an  extra  session  of* 
the  LegisUtture,  as  the  Constitntion  required 
but  one  election,  and  that  it  be  held  in  Octo- 
ber in  all  years  except  when  a  President  is  to 
be  chosen.  Each  of  me  three  parties  presented 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  each  district  ex- 
cept the  6th  and  7th,  and  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  as  follows: 


MSTRICr. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII, 

VIII. 

IX. 


R«|Mblkn. 

I>m.»a^ 

li,T05 

T.846 

18,88T 

8,608 

IS^TiS 

10,688 

17,184 

6,288 

14,909 

«8T 

14,806 

16,546 

•  •  •  •  • 

1^848 

7,468 

18,489 

1,808 

6,686 

8,888 

&408 

^74S 

12,011 

18^68 

18,474 

7,780 

]2«888 


Seven  Bepublicans  and  two  Nationals  were 
elected. 

Previous  to  the  election  for  State  ofilcers  a 
consolidation  of  the  Democratic  and  Green- 
back tickets  was  made,  by  which  the  candi- 
dates were  as  follows :  for  Secretary  of  State, 
£.  M.  Famsworth,  Greenback;  for  Auditor, 
Jos^h  Eiboeck,  Democrat ;  for  Treasurer,  M. 
L.  Devin,  Greenback;  for  Register,  M.  Far- 
rington,  (ireenback ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  J.  C.  Knapp,  Democrat ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  John  Gibbons,  Democrat;  for  Clerk, 
Alexander  Runyon,  Democrat;  for  Reporter, 
John  B.  Elliott,  Democrat  The  result  of  the 
election  was  as  follows : 

SXCKXTABT  OF  STATE. 

HaO,  BepubUcsn 184.S44 

KutiBwoTth,  Fusion 128,677 

Walker,  Democrat 1,809 

AUDITOR  or  STATB. 

Shertnan,  BepobUcen 184,087 

Eiboeck,  Fusion 119,288 

Bweailngeg,  Democrat. 7,876 

TRIA8URER  Or  STATB. 

Bemia,  Bepnbttoan 184,878 

Derln,  Fusion. 128,841 

Fenn,  Democrat 1^800 

BXGISTER  or  LAND  OmCB. 

Powera,  BepnbUcan. 184,757 

-  -  -14,818 

1,877 


Farrington,  Fnslo* 124,818 

Bardwell,  Democrat. 

ATTORXET-OKNBRAL. 

MeJunkIn,  BepubUcan. 184,068 

Gibbons,  Fusion 118,888 

Jackson,  Democrat 7,487 

JVDOK  or  8UFBIMB  COUET. 

Bothrook.  BepQbttean. 184,888 

Knapp,  Fusion 186,888 

cuERK  or  supmna  coust. 

Hotanes,  Bepublican 1814)88 

Bunyoo,  Fnsloo 180344 

Gannon,  Democrat 1,146 
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■OCWRK  OF  fITPBim  OOVKT. 

Rnanalla,  BepnbUeaii 181,897 

ElHott,  Foaloo 114,889 

Batberibrd,  Domocrat 7,604 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  is  divided 
follows : 


The  eztraordinarj  receipts  amonnted  to  16,* 
626,245  lire,  and  special  revenue  from  varioas 
sources  to  220,617,849  lire,  making  the  total 
revenue  1,425,588,966  lire. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 


PABTIES. 

Bm^ 

HOM*. 

Rffrabttnuiff , . 

88 

19 

•  • 

Tl 

Democratt 

Oraenbaokeri 

96 

8 

Bepabnean  nu^Joritj. 

86 

48 

ITALT,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe. 
King  in  1878,  Humhert  L,  bom  March  14, 1844, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel  II., 
January  9,  1878.  He  married,  April  22,  1868, 
Margaretha,  daughter  of  Prince  Ferdipand  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of  uenoa.  Heir  apparent,  Victor 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  born  November  11, 
1869. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the 
larffer  territorial  divisions  (eainparttmenti\ 
witn  the  population,  male  and  female,  of  each, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  and  the  total 
population  at  tiie  close  of  1876,  according  to 
an  official  calculation : 


DEPASTXKNTS. 

Ortbtny* 

SAUurJLur>. 

1.  MlnlitiToftbaTreaaonr.. 
8.  Mlnlatij  of  Jwtioe   and 

PabUe  Wonhlp 

8.  MlniiUy  of  Kornfii  Aflkirt 
4.  Mlniatry  of  PnbHc  laatrao- 

tJon... 

769,568,8n 

87,498,686 
6^051^61 

86.108,751 
614^,561 
65,016,794 

176.717,879 
48,068,476 

118,478,870 

19,604,066 

851,840 
148^000 

1481,898 
4.167,894 
86,981,896 
87,206,000 
8,887,986 
1,999,740 

6.  MlnUtrr  of  the  Intorior. .. 

6.  Mtotftry  of  Pnbtto  Woitt. 

7.  MinlatiyofWar 

8.  Mlnistiy  of  the  Nary 

9.  MiniitiyofFinaDoe 

Total 

1,269,870,609' 

142,812,667 

TIRRrrOlUAL 

^^^ 

IMOABlTAirTa,  1871. 

T»b»Wr«rti 

DIVISIONS. 

Md*. 

PMMto. 

•4tlM  dOM 

ot  ISTt. 

Piedmont 

Lignria. 

Lombardr 

V«neUa 

Emilia 

Umbria 

Ttao  Marches... 

Tuaoanj 

Rome 

The      Abrtmo 
andMoUie... 

Oamouiia 

Apafia. 

BaaUlcata. 

Calabria 

BloUr. 

11,806 
8,056 
9,086 
9,060 
7.921 
8,780 
8,746 
9,237 
4,601 

6,6n 
6,948 
8,589 
4,128 
6,668 
11,891 
8,899 

1,460357 

419,919 

1,766,546 

1,884,864 

1,078,686 

888,574 

449,548 

1,096,659 

449,846 

685,547 
1,866,667 
708,514 
849,280 
698,829 
1,284,681 
887,078 

1,449,807 

428,898 

1,705.879 

1.806,448 

1,08,M48 

867,027 

46^87l 

1,045,878 

887,868 

657,486 
1,888,085 
718,878 
861,888 
618,478 
1,299,668 
809,587 

8,087,696 

874,616 

8,589,627 

2,769,694 

8,174,579 

667.181 

986,186 

8.192,898 

841440 

l,81^^97 
8,884.988 
1,488,218 
522,779 
1,240,778 
2,786^546 

Sardinia 

668,479 

Total 

114,416 

18,473,868 

18,828,898 

87,769,475 

The  aggregate  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  amounted  to  1,412,688,266 
lire,  leaving  a  surplus  of  12,900,699  lire. 

The  total  deht  of  the  kiuadom  in  1875 
amounted  to  a  nominal  capital  of  9,883,589,226 
lire.  The  interest  of  the  national  deht  and  its 
manaj^ment  are  summarized  under  the  head- 
ing of  Ministry  of  Finance.  Included  in  this 
branch  of  expenditure  is  the  annual  dotation 
of  the  Pope,  amounting  to  8,225,000  lire.  Leo 
Xm.,  like  Pius  IX.,  continues  to  refuse  Uie  ac- 
ceptance of  this  allowance. 

The  value  of  the  different  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1877  was  as  follows,  the  transit 
trade  being  included  in  both  the,  imports  and 
exports: 


The  receipts  in  the  budget  for  1878  were  as 
follows: 

1*  Income  from  Goremment  property 88,811,436 

8.  Direct  tazea; 

Ground  tax. 1^^726,401 

Bondlngtax. 66,600,000 

Dntj  on  grinding 81,000,000 

Other  taxei 184,982,405 

447,847,906 

8.  Indirect  taxea : 

Beglstratkm. 66,000,000 

Btamptaz. 89,000,000 

Oostoma 116,000.000 

Tobacco  and  salt  monopohr.. .   181,194.891 

OUMTt 187,469,057 

689,668,948 

4.  Lotterj.... 78,100,000 

6^  Foetal  department,  atate  raihoada,  and  tele- 
graphs          90,088,000 

6.  Betoma  of  paTment 16.246,699 

T.  MiaoeUeaeona  receipts 4^887,500 

Total  ordinaiy  rerenne 1,188,640,871 

*  Tlie  nra  la  of  the  same  rahie  as  the  French  franc,  eqoal  to 
IS-Seeats. 


▲RTICLIS. 

ImpOTto. 

■xpwti. 

Grain 

94,000,000 
1^000,000 
108,000,000 
87,000,000 
14,000,000 
64,000,000 

70.000,000 

Beeda  and  fruit. 

60,000,000 

Colonial  goods 

Tobacco 

8,000,000 

Wine,  beer,  ale,  etc 

18,000,000 

116,000,000 

1.  Articles  of  ftwd. 

828,000,000 

861,009,000 

Fuel 

48.000,000 
9,000,000 
68,000,000 
48,000,000 
18^00Q,000 
46,000,000 

^000,000 

Azea.  etc 

86,000,009 

Metais,  raw 

88,000.000 

Hair,  hldea,  and  leather 

19,000,000 

Bpinning  materlala 

Wood  and  earring  maturials 

168,000;000 
11,000^000 

8.  Baw  materials 

884,000,000 

866,000^000 

Glass  and  potterj  ware 

15,000,000 
68,000,000 

170,000,000 

118,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

Tarns....!.....'. 

116^000,000 

Woren  goods  and  articles  of  doth> 
Ing. ., 

98,000,000 

Maniilhctnres  of  different  kinds. . 
FliDer.  books,  etc 

180,000,000 
7,000,000 

a  ManafiMtored  goods.... 

886,000,000 

878,000,000 

Mannre 

8,000,000 
82,000,000 
64,000,000 

8,000,006 

Drags  and  chemical  prodncta. . . . 
Besln,  frts,  and  oils 

49,000,000 
109,000,000 

4.  MiscellaneoQS  goods.... 

98,000,000 

160,000,000 

6.  IVecioQS  metals 

14,000,000 

19,000,000 

Total 

1,164,000,000 

967,000,000 

The  movement  of  the  special  foreign  tradci 
from  1871  to  1877,  was  as  follows: 
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1871 
1879 
1878 
1374 
1876 
1878 
18n 


OmOAL  TALVU, 


oommaiAL  ▼▲ura. 


680,100,000 
1,189,900,000 
1,184,000,000 
1,981,700,000 
1,980,000,000 
1,884,800,000 
1,980,700,000 


758,600,000 
1,106300,000 
1,088,500.000 
1,068,400,000 
1,168300,000 
1,998,000,000 
1,044,900,000 


968,700,000 
1,186,600,000 
1,936,700,000 
1,806,000,000 
1,216,400,000 
1397,900,000 
1,164,800,000 


1,085300,000 
1,167,900,000 
1,188300,000 

986300,000 
1,064,000,000 
1316,800,000 

966,600,000 


The  commercial  valae  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  different  countries  in  1879 
and  1877,  was  as  follows  (in  lire) : 


COmfTRIB. 


FniMe , 

England 

Anitro-Hiuigsiy. 

Bwttaeriuid 

BomU. 

United  States.... 

Oenniny 

Booth  America... 

Torkej 

Other  ooimtriee.. 


Total. 


mi. 


498,900,000 
809,400,000 
96^800.000 
88,100,000 
84,900,000 
49300,000 
40,100,000 
87,800,000 
69,40a000 
6^600300 


1397300,000 


MTT. 


889,100,000 
996,500,000 
987300,000 
98,000,000 
98,400,000 
89300300 
95^900,000 
50,600,000 
65,600,000 
60300,000 


1,154300,000 


wn. 


547300,000 

188300,000 

187,600,000 

151300,000 

84,600,000 

90300,000 

90,600.000 

49,700,000 

6,100,000 

79,000,000 


1316,800,000 


Izpoit^ltTT. 


418300,000 

196,700,000 

185,000,000 

181,600,000 

90,000,000 

97,900.000 

16.600,000 

48300,000 

8300,000 

89,600,000 


066300,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1876 

is  exhibited  bj  the  following  tabic 

>: 

VOTAOnL 

TOTAX.. 

LADBT. 

■TBAHnBi. 

VmmIi. 

Tb-. 

▼«Mh. 

TtMM. 

▼--I.. 

Tom. 

1.  Loof  TOf  age : 

10.979 
5^648 

1306380 
9399,116 

8,699 
5375 

1,147349 
9,069,945 

889 
9,448 

467,746 
1,694366 

Foreign . 

Totallong  Toyage 

15,990 

8384,466 

18,704 

8,910387 

8369 

9469,009 

9.  ShoKToyage: 

TtaMan..^ ,      ,.., 

81,179 
8,660 

6,668,044 
9,168,669 

69,141 
8,044 

5.886389 
1390,061 

18,445 
9,890 

4380361 
9,008^717 

Foreign. 

Total  ihort  Tojage. 

84,899 

8,896,708 

65,186 

7,896,618 

16385 

6369368 

Total 

100,749 

19381458 

78,880 

11,067,000 

19,667 

8,701367 

OUUUD. 

1.  Loogroraire. 

16,498 
84310 

8319305 
8354366 

19,406 
66380 

9387,960 
7,689318 

8307 
16,095 

9,899,989 
6359,189 

9.  Short  Tojage .... 

Total 

101,808 

1937430s 

T7,788 

10,4n378 

19,699 

8,6743n 

The  strength  of  the  Italian  army  on  Sep- 
tember 80, 1877,  was  as  follows: 

Iniuitrj  of  the  line 949318 

HiUtary  districta 915317 

Companlea  of  the  AIpe 7,551 

BenagUerl 48,657 

Carahy 28,918 

Artinerf 69,989 

^ogtiiMn 113$8 

Qendannee  (carUneera) 18,988 

•     MilltanraehooU - 

Banitaiy  oompanlea. 

Yeterana. 

Stnddepota 

Dtadpllnaiy  mmpaniee 

Penal  tnatltatloDa 

Offloeri  in  serrlce 11326 

Other  oflloara 2,068 

1.  Btandlny  annr 660,615 

9.  ProTindal  mlUtU 960325 

S.  Offlot-raofreeerre. 9,167 

4.  Territorial  militia 990318 

Total 1,912,690 

The  nayj  was  composed  as  follows  in  1876: 


8,728 
8,909 
1,175 
989 
1395 
1,905 


TBBKL8. 

K«. 

^ 

Tom. 

Bono* 
powv. 

Men-of-War : 

IS 
19 
10 

189 

117 

46 

97349 
99316 
10,186 

56,881 

17,070 

7,186 

8erew*ateamer8  ... 
Wheel-iteamerB.... 

Total  men-of-war. . . . 

47 

995 

199344 

88,187 

TVanaports: 

Bcrew-ateamers.... 
Wbeel-eteamera... . 

18 
6 

44 

•  • 

16,457 
944 

9,071 
854 

Total  traaaporta 

19 

44 

17,401 

0396 

TMal  nary 

66 

889 

147345 

98,066 

See  "Annoal  Oydopiedia"  for  1877,  for  an 
acoomit  of  the  commercial  navy. 

At  the  dose  of  1876,  there  were  7,864  kilo- 
metres of  railroad  in  operation,  504  in  process 
of  bnilding,  and  768  prelected.  The  ffross  re- 
ceipts in  1876  amounted  to  162,427,749  Kre, 
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and  the  cost  of  constraction  up  to  December  knew  how  to  inspire,  even  amid  the  eameBt  emul*- 

Qi    ifi^TA  o  fioo  ifii  finn  livA  lation  of  partiei  and  in  the  inevitable  conflict  ofoir- 

V:    r  3k  'i  *'i        luv^^  ««  iQiTT  «.o  oumatances.    Sincerity  of  purpose  and  concord  of 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1877  was  pg^rfotic  love  will  aocompanv  me,  I  am  sure,  in  the 

23,788  kilometres;  of  wires,  80,600;  of  snb-  arduous  way  which  we  are  about  to  tread,  at  the  end 

marine  cables,  178;  and  of  government  stations  of  which  I  only  aspire  to  deserve  this  praise :  " He 

in  1877,  1,292.    The  number  of  dispatches  in  was  worthy  of  his  father." 

1877  was  6,580,402.  of  which  5,047,385  were  The  Chambers  were  then  adjourned  until 

private,  235,681  ofladal,  105,594  service,  and  Mao^h  7th,  when  they  were  opened  by  King 

191,792  transit  dispatches.  Humbert  in  person.    In  his  speech  from  the 

The  naval  estimates  for  1879  amount  to  44,-  throne  he  sketched  the  programme  of  legisla- 

000,000  lire,  of  which  12,600,000  lire  are  to  be  tion  that  he  desired  to  effect    First  in  impor- 

applied  to  the  construction  and  completion  of  tanoe  he  placed  the  question  of  electoral  reform, 

new  ships.    According  to  the  scheme  for  the  which  had  been  counseled  by  his  father.    He 

reorganization  of  the  navy  prepared  by  Admi-  also  promised  a  transformation  of  the  system 

ral  Brin  and  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  in  of  taxation  which  would  alleviate  the  burdens 

1877,  the  sea-going  fleet  is  to  consist  eventu-  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  a  bill  to  settle  the 

ally  of  16  first-class  men-of-war,  10  men-of-  question  of  ecclesiastical  property.    Referring 

war  of  the  second  class,  20  of  the  third  class,  to  the  Eastern  question,  he  stated  that  his  Gov- 

and  a  few  smaller  vessels,  making  in  aU  72  ernment,  while  maintaining  most  friendly  and 

ships,  costing  a  total  sum  of  275,000,000  lire,  cordial  relations  with  all  foreign  states,  had 

The  reorganization  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  adhered  to  the  religious  observance  of  treaties, 

years.  and  followed  without  suspicious  precautions  a 

Italy  met  with  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  confident  neutrality.    The  Government  had, 

of  its  first  King,  Victor  Emanuel  U.,  which  oc-  therefore^  consented  to  take  part  in  a  oonfer- 

ourred  on  January  9th,  after  a  short  illness,  ence  of  tne  Powers,  wishing  to  secure  a  per- 

g>ee  VioTOB Emanuel.)   His  oldest  son,  Prince  manent  peace  for  Europe.    "Our  sincere  im- 

umbert,  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  partiality,"  he  said,  **  will  add  weight  to  our 

to  the  people,  announcing  that  he  had  ascend-  counsels,  and  the  example  of  our  recent  history 

ed  the  throne  as  Humbert  I.    The  Chambers  will  avail  us  as  an  argument  to  uphold  the 

met  on  January  16th,  and  resolved  to  go  into  solutions  most  conformable  to  justice  and  to 

mourning  for  six  months.    On  the  19th  King  the  rights  of  humanity."    He  finally  alluded  to 

Humbert  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Con^  the  death  of  'Hhe  late  lamented  and  venerated 

stitution  before  a  large  assemblage  in  the  Par-  Pope,"  after  a  pontificate  of  thirty -two  years, 

liament  House.    The  oaths  were  then  admin-  and  the  election  of  his  successor,  naming  nei- 

istered  to  the  Senators  and  Deputies,  after  ther,  but  stating  that  the  rites  of  the  Conclave 

which  the  King  read  the  following  address :  were  freely  observed  without  disturbance  to 

The  words  which  in  the  flret  momenta  of  sorrow  the  tranquillity  of  men's  minds. 

I  addressed  to  ray  people  I  come  now  to  repeat  to  The  position  of  the  Ministry  at  the  opemng 

their  representatives.  I  feel  encouraged  in  reassum-  of  Parliament  was    very    precarious,  owing 

iM  the  duUes  of  life  by  seeing  how  the  mourninff  chiefiy  to  the  scandal  afioat  about  Signor  Crispi, 

sL"irr?!LVrt:s*s?^^^^  If r  ^1/^^  ^^.r;^\*?  ^"^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^ 

ator  Kinff  has  made  of  all  ItaUan  households  one  had  virtually  committed  bigwny,  without  corn- 
family.  Ho  great  a  unanimity  of  feeling  was  also  ing  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  When  the 
very  soothing  to  the  heart  of  my  beloved  consort.  House  elected  8ignor  Cairoli,  the  leader  of  the 
Queen  Margaret,  who  will  educate  <^  well-beloved  opposition,  its  President,  the  Ministry  resigned, 

son  to  follow  the  glorious  example  of  his  great  grand-     ^tlS  r\' ^i*  ««„  5«*-.,«*«^  -.ui,  ♦k^  /!^-™*;/v^ 

father.    Nor  was^^it  a  minor  consolation  to  usln  our  ^^  Oairob  was  mtrusted  with  the  formataon 

sudden  sorrow  the  sympathy  of  all  Europe,  the  con-  Of  a  new  (Jabmet,  which  was  composed  as  lol- 

conrse  ofaugust  foreign  princes  and  illustnous  per-  lows:  Cairoli,   President,   without  portfolio; 

Bonitfes  which  lent  a  solemnity  and  significance  to  Count  Corti,  Foreign  Affairs ;  ZanardelL\  In- 

Wdom"  Ihwe^'Sled^^^  *«"^'5  Seismit-Doda,  Finance ;  Conforti,  Jus- 
whShreionsecrateltaSn  rights,  and  for  wfichl  tioe;  Baccarini,  PuWio  Wo  As;  De  Sanctis, 
mustexpressmyprofoundmtitude, strengthen  the  Fubbo  Instruction;  Bruzzo,  War;  Brochetti, 
oonviction  that  ft'ee  and  united  Italy  is  a  guarantee  Marine.  On  March  26th  Signor  Cairoli  re- 
ef peace  and  nrogress.    It  is  for  us  to  keep  our  coun-  ported  the  new  Ministry  to  the  Parliament, 

of  our  national  history  are  summed  up  in  alternate  of  pobcy,  in.  which  he  enumerated  the  bUls  the 

trials  of  undeserved  misfortunes  and  of  we)l-pre-  Government  intended  to  bring  forward  dunng 

pared  successes.    This  is  the  thought  which  enoour-  the  session.    He  made  few  pledges,  but  en- 

farw^\"ch^wrif  r^^^^         iTdrrstmT^iS?;  S^^^vl'™^]^ 

Emiiuel,  proves  to  me  to-day  what  my  great  father  ^7  government  at  home  and  respect  neu^ahty 

never  ceased  to  tell  me— that  the  religious  obser-  abroad,  and  to  maintain  the  lately  establisnea 

vance  of  free  institutions  is  the  best  safeguard  balance  between  revenue    and    expenditure. 

agMnst  all  dangers.    This  is  the  faith  of  my  house ;  Xhe  Government  would  propose   an  inquiry 

of  my  reign  with  that  loyalty  of  intent  which  the  jor  the  provisional  management  of  North  Itat 

gloriooB  King,  whose  memory  all  men  celebrate,  lan  lines  and  for  an  electoral  reform,  and  refer 
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to  Parfiament  the  question  relating  to  the  re-  000,000  lire  per  annum ;  bat  he  would  oalcu- 

eent  abolition  of  the  Ministrj  of  Trade  and  late  on  11,000,000  lire  for  1879.    To  this  he 

Agriculture.  would  add  4,000,000  lire  increase  on  the  build- 

Tbe  Ohambera  adjourned  on  April  16th  for  ing  tax,  6,000,000  through  the  new  treaties  of 
the  Easter  holidays,  and  reassembled  on  May  oonmierce  or  the  application  of  general  tariffs, 
Ist  On  that  day  Signor  Oairoli  contradicted  and  10,000,000. from  tobacco  duties.  He  cal- 
the  reports  respeotii^^  the  mediation  ci  Italy  oulated  also  on  8,000,000  lire  from  saving^, 
in  the  Eastern  question.  Ckmnt  Oord,  the  He  demonstrated^  finally,  that  at  in  1879  there 
Foreign  Minister,  said  that  the  coarse  followed  would  be  a  dimmation  in  the  extraordinary 
by  the  (Government  would  be  in  conformity  expenditure  of  16,000,000  lire,  and  an  increased 
^th  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  is,  it  would  income  of  69,700,000  lire,  from  which  it  would 
keep  aloof  as  £&r  as  possible  from  aU  foreign  be  necessary  to  deduct  14,200,000  lire  for  in- 
complications.  Signor  Oonford,  lOnlster  of  creased  outlay  in  1879,  a  surplus  of  46,600,000 
Justice,  replying  to  questions  put  to  him  in  lire  might  be  expected.  Of  this  he  would  set 
the  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  stated  on  May  8th  off  10,000,000  against  eyentualities,  12,000,000 
that  he  intended  shortly  to  lay  before  the  he  would  devote  to  lessening  the  treasury  de- 
House  the  penal  and  commercial  codes;  that  fioit,  and  28,000,000  he  assigned  to  the  ditei- 
he  personally  was  in  fisivor  of  the  abolition  of  nution  of  taxes.  This,  he  said,  was  the  first 
capital  punishment;  uid  that  with  regard  to  the  time  Italy  had  been  able  to  look  forward  to  so 
questions  of  marriages  celebrated  in  churches  large  a  surplus.  Perhaps  the  whole  ought  to 
only  and  the  redistribution  of  ecdemastical  be  devoted  to  diminishing  the  treasury  debt, 
property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  await  the  which  amounted  to  1,168,866,016  lire ;  but 
result  of  the  inquiry  that  had  now  commenced  against  this  considerable  debt  the  state  was 
into  these  matters  before  presenting  any  bills  not  unprovided  with  disposable  property.  Enu- 
on  the  subject  The  Minister  of  l^nanoe,  in  merating  it,  he  gave  the  total  as  674,000,000 
concert  with  the  Minister  of  War,  presented  a  lire.  Of  this  28,000,000  would  be  consumed 
bill  on  May  16th  asking  for  a  supplementary  in  1879.  The  burdens  to  be  nassed  on  to  fu- 
vote  of  ten  millions  for  war  estimates.  This  ture  years  consisted  of  the  railway  obligations, 
additional  outlay  was  described  as  urgently  re-  but  against  these  was  the  progressive  diminu- 
^uired,  and  as  having  been  circumscribed  with-  tion  of  the  redeemable  debt  The  year  1882 
in  the  narrowest  limits;  1,600,000  was  for  the  would  give  a  diminution  of  81,000,000  Ure, 
forage  of  8,000  horses  above  the  regulation  and  each  following  year  a  larger  amount,  until 
number;  4,000,000  on  account  of  the  larger  in  1892  the  diminution  would  be  91,000,000 
sura  to  be  asked  for  works  d  fortification,  it  lire  in  twelve  months.  The  Minister  then 
being  indispensable  that  the  Government  should  went  on  to  speak  of  the  diminution  and  aboli- 
in  the  mean  time  have  this  amount  at  its  dis-  tion  of  taxes  proposed  to  talce  eflfeet  from  Jan- 
posal ;  1,200,000  for  additional  cannon  of  sev-  nary,  1879.  They  were  a  quarter  of  the  grist 
en  centimetres;  1,800,000  for  ammunition;  tax,  which  would  amount  to  20,784,000 lire, 
1,000,000  for  military  buildings;  600,000  for  the  abolition  of  some  export  duties  on  agricul- 
cavalrv  pistols,  and  other  minor  things.  tural  products,  1,400,000  lire,  with  the  aboli- 

On  May  18th  Signor  Baccarini,  the  Minister  tion  of  all  navigSi^on  duties,  and  river,  hike, 

of  Public  Works,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  con«  and  canal   tolls,  1,400,000  lire.     He- hoped 

struction  of  new  railways  to  the  extent  of  eventually  to  be  able  entirely  to  abolish  the 

about  4,000  kilometres,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  grist  tax.    The  Minister  m>oke  also  in  a  confi- 

880,000,000  Hre.    The  expenditure  for  national  dent  tone  of  beinff  able  shortly  to  commence 

lines  is  wholly  to  be  borne  by  the  state,  while  the  extinction  of  the  forced  currency, 

to  the  local,  provincial,  district,  and  interpro-  On  October  22d  Signor  Gairoli  presented  to 

vindal  lines,  the  Oovemment  will  contribute  the  King  the  resignations  of  Count  Oorti,Mnis- 

in  various  proportions.  ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  General  Bruzzo,  Minis- 

On  Jane  8d  Signor  Seismit-Doda,  the  lOnis-  ter  of  War,  and  Admiral  di  Brocbetti,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  presented  the  financial  state-  ter  of  the  Navy.  At  the  same  time  he  stated 
ment  to  the  House.  The  treasury  account  of  that  the  whole  Cabinet  wished  to  resign.  The 
1877  as  compared  with  1876,  he  said,  showed  King  protested  warmly,  and  declared  that  even 
an  improvement  of  18,000,000  lire.  He  ex-  if  the  whole  Cabinet  retired  from  office,  he 
pressed  the  conviction  that  the  treasury  deficit  would  again  charge  Signor  Cairoli  with  the 
would  be  reduced  ten  or  twelve  million  lire  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  A  solution  was 
within  the  year.  The  happy  prospects  of  an  finally  reached  by  which  Signor  Depretis  as- 
abundant  harvest,  as  demonstrated  by  reports  sumed  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen- 
from  all  the  sixty-nine  prefects  of  provinces,  eral  Bonelli  that  of  War,  the  former  Minister 
and  the  beneficial  results  which  mignt  be  ex-  of  War  that  of  the  Navy,  and  Professor  Pes- 
pected  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  sina,  an  eminent  writer  on  political  economy, 
were  additional  reasons  for  calculating  upon  the  that  of  Agricultore  and  Commerce.  Profes- 
finanoial  progress  he  anticipated.  As  regards  sor  Pessina  accepted  the  appointment  on  con- 
the  provisional  budget  for  1879,  he  demon-  dition  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon  his  office 
strated  that  from  the  year  1878  to  1877  there  for  several  weeks, 
bad  been  a  steady  increase  of  income  by  80,-  The  Chambers  assembled  on  November  26th. 
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The  principal  theme  of  discnsdoii  was  the  so-  tions  in  those  cities.  Namerons  arrests  were 
cialist  (jnestion,  raised  bj  the  attempted  as-  made,  and  as  many  of  the  persons  were  found 
sassination  of  the  King.  On  December  8d  the  to  belong  to  the  International  Society,  all  the 
debate  on  this  question  was  opened.  Accord-  Barsanti  clubs  in  Italy,  about  thirty  in  nam- 
ing to  the  opposition,  complete  order  reigned  ber,  were  closed.  Signer  Depretis,  in  present- 
in  Italy  until  the  Left  came  in^  power.  Ac-  ing  the  members  of  the  new  Oabinet  to  the 
cording  to  those  who  spoke  m  favor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  December  20th,  said 
Government,  the  throwing  of  bombs,  the  Bar-  Uiat  the  Mmistry  would  maintain  public  order 
eanti  clubs,  the  Italian  communists,  and  other  with  the  aid  of  existing  laws,  without  display- 
evils  with  which  they  were  credited,  were  in-  ing  weakness  or  having  recourse  to  arbitrary 
heritances  they  had  received  from  past  admin-  measures.  The  seizure  at  about  the  same 
istrations.  On  the  following  day,  the  4th,  Si-  time  in  Venice  of  a  banner  inscribed  with  the 
gnor  Minghetti  made  a  speech,  which  was  lis-  words  '*  Italia  Irredenta,"  was  interpreted  as 
tened  to  with  the  closest  attention.  He  had  an  indication  of  the  Government's  intention  to 
heard,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  Barsanti  clubs  act  with  more  decision  toward  the  agitations 
had  been  closed,  but  he  wished  to  know  if  the  of  the  aggressive  party, 
action  taken  respecting  them  would  also  be  The  action  of  the  Berlin  Congress  gave  rise 
put  in  force  against  the  Republican  associa-  to  considerable  popular  agitation  in  Italy.  A 
tions.  He  knew  well  that  a  great  difference  large  meeting  was  held  in  Rome  on  July  28tb, 
exists  between  Internationals  and  Republicans,  which  passea  resolutions  condemning  the  vio- 
but  he  would  ask  the  Ministers  if  associations,  lation  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  the  principle 
whether  to  divide  Italy  once  a^ain  into  frag-  of  nationalities  and  popular  sovereignty,  and 
ments,  to  place  dispossessed  pnnces  on  their  reminding  Italy  that  there  still  exist  Italian 
thrones,  or  to  establish  a  republic,  were  permit-  countries  subject  to  foreign  domination.  The 
ted  by  law?  Were  Ministers  disposed  to  pro-  Government  showed  a  tolerant  spirit  toward 
ceed  against  them  as  they  had  done  against  such  demonstrations,  carrying  out  a  policy 
Barsanti  clubs?  The  theme  of  his  speech  was,  which  it  seemed  to  have  decided  upon  some 
in  short,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  time  before,  as  if  i;i  anticipation  of  public  ex- 
to  repress  all  manifestations  not  in  accord  oitement  On  the  6th  of  May  the  Minister  of 
with  the  established  form  of  government  the  Interior,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation  in 
The  debate  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  respecting  a  repubr 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  December  10th.  lican  oonsress  which  had  recently  been  held 
The  vote  of  confidence  was  defeated  by  268  to  at  Rome,  had  said  that  no  importance  attached 
189.  Of  the  opposition,  106  belonged  to  the  to  the  meeting,  and  that  a  little  improper  Ian- 
Right,  the  remainder  to  various  groups  of  the  guage  here  and  there  could  not  disturb  public 
Left.  The  Cabinet  immedlatelv  tendered  its  order  or  affect  Italy's  relations  with  foreign 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  King,  powers.  It  was,the  duty  of  the  Ministry  not 
After  consultation  with  various  political  lead-  to  infringe  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and 
ers,  the  King  intrusted  Signor  Depretis  with  Italy  was  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  allow 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  As  proposed  the  greatest  liberty  to  reign  without  fear  of 
it  consisted  entirely  of  members  of  the  Left,  any  dangerous  disturbance.  When,  on  the 
and  was  composed  as  follows :  Depretis,  Pres-  29th  of  June,  a  number  of  yonng  men  in  Ven- 
ident  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ice,  under  the  cry  of  '*  Viva  Trieste  Italiana," 
and  temporarily  for  Foreign  Affiiirs ;  Magliani,  had  made  an  offensive  demonstration  against 
Finance ;  Mezzanotte,  Public  Works ;  Coppino,  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  consul,  the  Min- 
Instruction ;  Majorana,  Agriculture ;  Maze  de  ister,  clearing  the  Venetian  people  from  com- 
la  Roche,  War ;  Ferracoini,  Navy ;  and  Tigani,  plicity  with  die  offense,  said  that  ^^  it  was  the 
Justice.  work  of  a  few  foolish  persons,  who,  never 
On  November  17th,  as  King  Humbert  was  having  done  anything  for  their  country, 
entering  the  city  of  Naples,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  show  their  patriotism  in  this  rep- 
among  the  trade  associations  which  were  rehensible  manner."  The  Government,  how- 
drawn  np  with  their  banners,  and  who  idso  ever,  made  reparation  to  Austria  for  the  out^ 
carried  a  fla&  suddenly  lowered  it,  and  made  rage.  The  policy  of  the  Government  after  the 
a  thrust  at  the  E[ing,  wounding  him  slightly  in  dose  of  t^e  Congress  of  Berlin  was  understood 
the  arm  with  a  dagger  with  which  he  had  to  be  to  permit  the  meetings  which  were 
armed  the  head  of  the  staff.  The  King  instant-  called  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  the  silence 
ly  drew  his  sword  and  struck  the  assassin  on  of  the  Italian  representatives  in  the  Congress 
the  head,  and  Signor  Cairoli,  who  accompanied  on  the  cession  of  Cyprus  to  England,  without 
the  King,  sprang  to  the  ground  and  caught  the  compensation  to  Italy  on  the  side  of  Trent  or 
man,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  wound  in  Trieste.  The  Ministry,  it  was  said,  regarded 
the  thigh.  The  assassin  was  then  secured,  these  gathering  as  safety-valves  for  the  outlet 
His  name  is  Giovanni  Passanante,  a  cook  bv  of  the  general  irritation  which  existed  on  the 
trade.  This  attempted  assassination  was  fof-  subject.  Under  this  policy  the  excitement  sub- 
lowed  during  the  next  day  by  the  throwing  of  sided. 

Orsini  bombs  among  the  crowds  in  Florence  IVORY,  ARTIFICIAL.    Numerous  patents 

and  Pisa,  on  the  occasion  of  loyal  demonstra-  have  been  granted  in  the  United  States  within 
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twenty  jears  for  compositions  to  be  used  as  material,  snoh  as  coral,  tortoise-shell,  amber, 
sabstitntes  for  ivory.  The  compounds  were  Jet,  rubber,  horn,  ivory,  etc.  It  is  of  a  ligbt 
yarioQslycomposed^of  caoutchono,  salphur,  gel-  yellowish-brown  color  in  its  crude  state,  and 
atine,  baryta,  albumen,  camphor,  and  other  sub-  resembles  a  transparent  gum.  Although  con- 
Btanoes,  treated  by  a  variety  of  chemical  pro-  taining  gun-cotton,  it  is  said  to  be  inexplosive, 
cesses,  and  often  colored  with  admixtures  of  nor  is  it  subject  to  other  disintegration.  Yet 
white  substances.  Welling  made  an  imitation  it  is  slowly  combustible  and  inflammable  when 
of  ivory  of  white  shellac,  acetate  of  lead,  ivory  held  in  direct  contact  with  a  flame, 
dust,  and  camphor.  A  substance  similar  in  Suchamaterialmight  be  expected  to  rapidly 
composition  to  genuine  ivory  has  been  pro-  win  its  way  and  to  find  a  large  employment  in 
dnced  by  dissolving  India-rubber  in  chloroform,  the  industrial  arts ;  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
saturating  the  solution  with  ammoniaoal  gas,  history  of  inventions  there  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
and  mixing  phosphate  of  lime,  after  evaporat-  ample  of  a  new  material's  acquiring  so  impor- 
ing  the  chloroform.  Billiard  balls  have  been  tant  a  place  so  suddenly.  The  raw  celluloid  con- 
made  of  paper  pulp,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  sumed  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  a 
gelatine.  The  commonest  substitute  for  ivory,  single  factory  in  Newark.  It  is  hardly  five 
however,  has  been  made  with  pyroxyline  or  yearssinceit  was  first  manufactured  in  its  pres- 
^n-ootton.  Hyatt  invented  a  process  of  work-  ent  manageable  form,  and  the  consumption  is 
ing  this  explosive  substance  in  porous  molds,  already  very  large.  The  Oelluloid  Company 
by  expressmg  all  the  moisture  by  pneumatic  disposes  of  the  material  to  a  number  of  other 
pressure  in  closed  vessels.  In  1870  he  received  manufacturing  companies,  each  of  which  is  re- 
a  patent  for  a  composition  of  ground  pyroxy-  stricted  to  the  production  of  its  own  special 
line  mixed  with  comminuted  gum  camphor,  articles.  The  price  per  pound  varies  from  two 
melted  and  compressed  together.  In  1871,  to  four  or  five  doUari,  according  to  the  uses  to 
with  his  brother,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  den-  which  it  is  put  or  tiie  cost  of  the  material 
tal  plates  of  celluloid,  made  in  the  way  Just  which  it  is  designed  to  replace ;  besides  which 
described.  The  patent  of  Hyatt  ^  Hyatt  of  the  original  company  receives  a  royalty  on  the 
November  10,  1872,  describes  a  process  and  net  sales  of  the  finiwed  products.  Its  intrinsic 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  celluloid.  The  properties  of  plasticity,  durability,  hardness, 
mixture  of  pyroxyline  and  gum  camphor  is  and  elasticity  account  for  its  larse  and  growing 
pressed  into  cakes  and  then  pressed  in  a  pile  use,  rather  than  its  superior  cheapness ;  and 
with  layers  of  paper  between ;  after  which  the  some  of  the  substances  for  which  it  is  used  as 
combined  materials  are  pressed  in  a  heated  a  substitute,  for  instance  rubber,  are  less  ex- 
cylinder  by  a  plunger,  then  dissolved  and  dis-  pensive.  It  possesses  in  so  perfect  a  degree  the 
charged  in  a  continuous  rod  or  sheet  from  a  qualities  of  ivory,  and  can  be  made  to  resemble 
nozzle.  Later  patents  granted  to  the  same,  it  so  closely,  that  it  may  be  hailed  with  gratl- 
in  1874,  describe  a  process  of  dissolving  pyr-  fication  as  a  substitute  for  that  important  com- 
oxyline  in  camphor  and  alcohol,  which  re-  modity,  whose  utility  not  less  than  its  beauty 
mains  latent  until  heat  is  applied ;  another  for  has  given  it  so  high  a  position  in  commerce 
subjecting  to  mastication  previous  to  heatinjg  and  art  that  its  gradual  but  certain  exhaustion 
and  conversion ;  and  a  third  for  making  arti-  has  been  regarded  with  regret  and  misgivings, 
fioial  ivory  by  combining  ivory-  or  bone-dust,  Celluloid  has  found  such  a  demand  as  a  substi- 
pyroxyline,  camphor,  and  nitric  ether.  Since  tute  for  ivory  that  there  has  been  a  competi- 
then  a  number  of  patents  have  been  granted  to  tion  in  price,  which  can  only  result  in  the  dis- 
the  same  inventors  for  processes  and  apparatus  comfiture  of  the  ivory  merchants.  It  is  often 
for  working  celluloid ;  for  obtaining  it  in  its  nn-  preferred  to  ivory  for  keys  to  musical  instru- 
manufactured  state  in  various  forms,  as  sheets,  ments,  billiard  balls,  fine  combs,  and  omamen- 
bars,  etc.;  for  cutting  it;  for  coating  other  tal  and  other  purposes,  as  it  is  more  durable 
artides  with  it;  for  using  it  as  a  composition  and  does  not  discolor  with  age ;  as  handles  to 
for  emery  wheels,  etc.  Celluloid  was  the  name  table  cutlery,  it  is  not  cracked  nor  turned  yel- 
given  originally  to  the  material  resujting  from  low  by  hot  water.  It  is  preferred  to  India- 
heating  pyroxyline  or  gun-cotton  with  pulver-  rubber  in  pencil-cases  and  other  articles  which 
ized  gum  camphor,  by  which  process  the  gun-  are  trimmed  with  alloyed  gold,  as  it  contiuns 
cotton  was  dissolved.  The  subsequent  com-  no  sulphur  to  tarnish  the  metal;  in  artificial 
bination  of  this  substance  with  fine  tissue  pa-  teeth  it  is  also  pref erred^  because  it  can  be  dyed 
per  greatly  improved  its  qualities  as  a  material  a  perfect  flesh-color.  As  a  substitute  for  ter- 
ror ^lanufacturing.  Celluloid  is  a  substance  toise-shell,  coral,  and  other  like  materials  em- 
of  very  remarkable  properties.  It  is  so  plas-  ployed  in  Jewelry  and  fancy  articles,  its  use  is 
tic  in  its  raw  state  that  it  can  be  molded  in  very  common;  it  is  also  employed  as  the  ma- 
very  delicate  and  perfect  forms;  and  when  terial  for  flutes,  flageolets,  and  drum-sticks, 
hard  it  is  almost  infrangible.  It  is  so  hard  and  and  instead  of  amber  in  the  mouthpieces  of 
smooth  that  dirt  will  not  accumulate  nor  stains  pipes  and  musical  instruments.  In  thin  sheets 
remain  on  its  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  most  it  is  used  instead  of  parchment  for  drumheads, 
elastic  materials  known.  It  can  be  colored  asnot  being  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  air. 
through  its  mass  and  wrought  into  a  perfect  The  rims  and  frames  of  eye-glasses  and  optical 
imitation  of  any  polished  or  semi-transpai^nt  instruments  are  extensively  made  from  it;  also 
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Erotecting-tips  for  sboet,  thimbks,  hat  sweat- 
ands,  ai^  a  multitude  o(  other  articles.  One 
of  ita  latest  and  most  remarkable  nses  is  in 
sheets  coating  a  foondation  of  linen  for  collars 
and  oofB^  which  are  verj  durable,  and  when 
soiled  can  be  deaned  in  a  minute. 


The  right  to  manufacture  cdluloid  in  Europe 
has  been  acoaired  by  a  company  established  in 
France ;  so  that  neither  the  crude  article  nor  its 
raanufiEictureB  are  exported  across  the  Atlantic ; 
but  considerable  quantities  of  the  finished  goods 
are  sent  to  Cuba  and  South  America. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Mika- 
do (Emperor),  Mnts-l^to,  bom  at  Tokio,  Sep- 
tember 22, 1852 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Eomei- 
Tenno,  1867;  married  December  28, 1868,  to 
Princess  Uaruko,  bom  April  17, 1850,  daughter 
of  Prince  Idchi^P^.  There  is  no  regular  law 
of  succession,  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  abdi- 
cation of  the  Mikado,  the  crown  does  not  gen- 
erally devolve  upon  his  son,  but  upon  either 
the  eldest  or  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Shi  Shinn6,  the  four  imperial  families  of  Japan. 
These  famUies  are  the  Eatznra,  Arisugawa, 
Fushimi,  and  Eannin.  The  Mikado  is  theo- 
reticaUy  an  absolute  sovereign,  who  reigns  and 
governs ;  but  the  woric  of  government  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Oreat  Oouncil,  which  is  divided 
into  Uiree  sections,  center,  right,  and  left  The 
center  is  composed  of  the  Prune  Minister.  Vice 
Prime  Minister,  and  five  adyisers.  The  left  is 
made  up  exclusively  of  the  Oouncil  of  State, 
the  functions  of  which  are  imalogous  to  those 
of  the  French  Oonseil  d'£tat,  so  far  as  the  prep- 
aration and  discussion  of  laws  is  concerned. 
The  right  includes  all  the  ministers  and  vice- 
ministers  of  the  eight  departments  into  whidi 
the  administration  is  divided.  The  ministers, 
either  individually  or  united  in  a  cabinet,  de- 
cide all  ordinary  questions;  but  points  of  very 
great  importance  are  reserved  for  the  Great 
Council,  presided  over  by  the  Mikado. 

The  foreign  states  reiH-eemted  in  Japan  in 
1878  by  ambassadors  or  consuls  were  Austro- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
man Empire,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Pera,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzer* 
land,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  ^e  area  of  the  sev- 
eral islands,  according  to  an  official  CAlculation 
made  in  1877,  and  the  population  in  1874: 


L  Grofmdtaz $S8,588,TM 

8.  Tax  on  aloohollo  llqaort^ S^ilSJOM 

5.  Mining  <iact,  lUmp  diiM,  p«taiit  duit,  pott^ 

■go  ftaiDpa,  ete 2,105,776 

4.  Cascomi  dntka. % 1,76748S 

6.  Income  tax TM&l 

6.  TobMootaz. 884,280 

7.  Tribute  of  tbe  Linkla  Iiknda 4fi,«5< 

8.  Tazee  on  the  product*  of  the  D<fftheni  pror- 

incea S77,6T6 

0.  BeceipU  from  minea. 1,024,680 

10.  BaUitMda 811,827 

IL  Telesrapba 908,020 

12.  Beoapta  frwn  rariooa  manoliMtiirea,  ete 877,707 

18.  Mint. no,800 

14.  Pobltelanda. 800,086 

16.  MiaceUaneona  roeelpta 877,601 

11  IVom  anma  doa  to  the  OcrenuDcnt 1,144,767 

Total $0M66^ 


S. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
T. 

a 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
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1.  On  aoooont  of  pobUo  debt. 

2.  aril  UM,  appanagea 

Peuiloiia 

Coundl  of  State 

Senate  and  Prorlncial  AaaembUea. . 
Minlatiy  of  Foreign  AllMra 

of  the  Interior. 

ofFinanoea. 

ofWar. 

of  the  Nary 

of  Education 

of  Public  Woita. 

of  Juatiea 

of  the  Imperial  House.... 

Colonization 

Land-tax  reform. 

ProTlncW  adminiatnitlon 

Postal  adminiitration. 

PoUce 


*4 


«» 


U 


Police,  templea. , 
bnildinga. 


Public  buikttnga.  eanale,  etc 

Ambaaaadors  and  conatua 
98.  For  the  eupport  of  the  poor  and  the  promo* 

tion<tflnduati7 

24.  Mlacellaoeoua 

SOw  Unforeaeen  expenaes 


$17,081,016 

878,600 

282,700 

292,600 

146,300 

176,600 

1,002,100 

1,688,110 

6,660,000 

8,217,600 

1,170,000 

2,926,000 

1,248,000 

278,000 

1,457,100 

1464M)0 

8328,220 

1,049,000 

2,001,746 

180,600 

1,966,600 

600,000 

600,000 

876,722 
2,060,000 
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Kiphon 

Kiuahlu. 

Bhikoku 

lU,  Tsushima,  AwadijI,  OU,  Bado. 


Japan  Islaadi. 

JeasoandKurOes.. 
Ltuklu  lalanda.... 
Boninlslanda 


Adjacent  ialandi 

Total  Japanese  Empire. 


86,778 

14,956 

7,0B6 

1,002 


109,767 


86,006 

808 

82 


86,816 


146,618 


26,478,684 

4,986,618 

2,484,688 

862,177 


88^12,162 


Total  expenditure 

The  public  debt  on  July  1, 1877, 
lows: 

1.  Homedefa^: 

fieariAg  interest  at  4  per  cent..  $11,460,960 

6       •♦     ..    46.174,166 
»*  ♦»         6        •»     ..    27,066,196 

"  »*         7        *•     ..  109,454,166 

•♦  "         8        »♦     ..     16,204.726 

•*  »»       10        "     ..      8,668,275 

Bearing  no  tntareet 

Papermonqr 


...$61,266»489 

was  as  f  ol- 


144,060 

167,078 

76 


811,917 


88,628,879 


The  budget  for  1877-78  was  as  follows:* 

*  The  Japaneae  ven.  In  which  these  statistics  are  glren,  It 
almost  exaetlj  eqmralent  to  a  doQar— 0-997. 


$218,908,460 

9.868,465 
121,064,781 

$849,896,6a 
2.  Foreign  debt: 

Bearing  Interpat  at  9  per  cent. . .  $2.440,000 1      «.  <^q  h.^. 
»r»        .»         j*^'*.      ...  10,959,016  f      »».W».»i» 

Total  pubBo  debt $868,22&,677 

From  this  amount  should  be  deducted 

Beaerreftmd $89,061,088 

Outstanding  loana 8,067,296 

Debt  not  provided  for. 8816426^4 
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The  Japanese  annj  in  1878  comprised  14 
brigades  or  28  regiments  of  infantry.  8  regi- 
ments of  oayalrj^  18  battalions  of  artillery,  10 
battali<ms  of  engmeers,  6  oompaoies  of  commis- 
sary troops,  and  9  companies  of  marine  artil- 
lery. According  to  the  law  of  1872,  the  lia- 
bility to  bear  arms  is  nniyersal,  bnt  in  1878  the 
order  had  not  yet  been  carried  out.  The  army 
is  divided  into  six  divisions,  corre^>ODding  to 
the  six  military  districts  of  the  empire.  The 
strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing  is  81,- 
080,  and  on  a  war  footing  46,850.  The  navy 
in  1878  comprised  16  steam-vessels,  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  6,820  horse-power  and  with  78 
gons.  Three  of  the  vessels  are  irondads.    The 


fleet  is  manned  by  1,900  men,  indndve  of  200 
officers. 

The  foreign  commerce  in  the  years  1868  to 
1876  was  as  follows : 


^r^  A  VkA 

BOlfOhtm 

« 

Bxons  OF 

taf-ti. 

1878 

1875 

$98,864,678 
98^&.a97 
98,461,814 
98407,880 
10,698,071 

$27,711,887 
18,611410 
19^1&,064 
91,689440 
1^&B8,479 

$ii,86iCM7 
4,148,760 
•^70,930 

$8,748,848 

1874 

1878 

1868 

*4,880;467 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  ports  opened 
to  foreign  commerce  ior  the  year  ending  Jnne 
80, 1877,  were  as  follows : 


Imports . . . . 
Szpmts .... 


$19,878,000 
91398,000 


$8,747,000 
8,809,000 


$428,000 
llfivOOO 


$1,058,000 
1,708,000 


$10,000 
480,000 


$1,000 
94,000 


$88,127,000 
97,008,008 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  year  1876  -^  was  as  follows : 


TOXOKAMA. 

EOMU 

M4aA9AKI. 

■AXOOATI. 

TQftAU 

VMHia. 

TbM. 

y«Mt«. 

To-. 

V«Mt«. 

T90M. 

y«Mt«. 

T^ 

V-«b. 

Ttas. 

89 

115 

97 

94 

•  • 

10 

1=  -illl 

1 
18 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

884 
9,059 

"944 

89 

108 

7 

10 
48 
88 

8,448 

60401 

8.7T1 
86^78 
18,301 

8 
19 

•  • 

1 

8 
8 

1,«8 
4,940 

•  •  •  •  • 

900 

161 
9,089 

84 

9tt 

84 

89 
49 
49 

196,070 

K»rf^h    . , .     ,. 

900^ 

French 

4^088 

O^niiui 

11,987 

^tpftlMM I 

86,789 

OiS»itn..]V.,V.V.V, 

18,651 

Tntel 

914 

809478 

18 

19,880 

988 

180^997 

98 

8,809 

498         488.644 

» — 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  principal  foreign  coon- 
tries  represented  in  the  trade  with  Japan: 


oouimuKS. 


Oraamritalii.. 
British  ook»lM. 

Ohla*. 

UaitodStotat.. 


Ito^f 

(^muaxy 

Other  oountrlM. 


$19,291,000 

9.791,000 

4,998,000 

1,289.000 

8454,000 

44,000 

495,000 

474,000 


$7,788,000 
1,021,000 
9,959,000 
5,441,000 
7,469,000 
1,668,000 
99,000 
177,000 


The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion is  106  kilometres.  Eight  lines  of  electric 
tdegraph  have  an  aggregate  length  of  2^984 
kilometres.  The  nnmber  of  post-offices  on 
Jane  80, 1877,  was  8,744.  The  nnmber  of  let- 
ters forwarded  was  22,912,838;  nnmber  of 
postal  cards,  6,764,272 ;  nnmber  of  free  letters, 
856,687;  nnmber  of  newspapers,  7,466,582; 
samples  of  merchandise,  books,  etc.,  822,642; 
total,  88,821,971,  against  80,162,614  in  1876. 
Receipts,  $697,846;  expenditures,  $794,848. 

The  civil  war  with  which  jMMmese  affairs 
were  disturbed  in  1877  ended  m  the  fall  of 
that  year,  and  the  three  great  rebel  gener- 
als were  killed  in  the  final  battle.    So  far 


outward  manifestations  were  concerned,  the 
empire  enjoyed  peace  at  the  beginning  of 
187S.  Nevertheless,  affSairs  were  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition.  Trade  was  depressed 
and  poUtioal  discontent  was  rife.  The  revolu- 
tion had  entailed  a  heavy  expenditure  on  the 
public  treasuryi  and  had  shaken  the  confi- 


dence of  the  people  in  the  (Government.  The 
Mikado  was  oelieved  to  have  concluded  that 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  reform 
and  ol  concessions  to  foreign  powers  for  the 
convenient  maintenance  of  pleasant  rdations 
with  his  subjects.  Measures  were  set  on  foot 
for  the  revision  of  the  treaties,  and  were  shaped 
particularly  to  the  end  of  promoting  a  revival 
of  the  native  industries,  which  had  suffered 
neatly.  A  demand  was  set  up  for  the  estab- 
fiabment  of  a  protective  tariff  and  the  abolition 
of  extra-teiritorial  Jurisdiction.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  proposed  to  give  more  freedom  to 
fordgn  trade  by  opening  the  harbors  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  the 
exDortatiiHi  of  the  productions  of  the  country. 
Inaustrial  exhibitions  had  already  been  opened 
in  the  principal  towns  with  the  object  of  en- 
larging the  trade  of  the  interior ;  and,  to  provide 
a  more  convenient  currency,  the  coinage  had 
been  assimilated  to  the  American  standard,  and 
new  coins  corresponding  to  this  standard  had 
been  struck  daring  the  part  three  years  to  the 
amount  of  $77,496,226.  A  national  loan  of 
$12,500,000,  receivable  and  payable  in  paper, 
was  announced  in  April,  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  beneficial  industries, 
increasing  the  productions  of  the  country,  and 
developing  foreign  trade,  and  was  taken  up  in 
a  short  time.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  were 
expended  on  railways,  mines,  and  harbors. 

The  Government  began  early  in  the  year  to 
consider  the  means  for  giving  the  people  some 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.    An  assem- 
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bly  of  provincial  governors  waf  convened  at  Another,  Oknma,  the  Finance  Minister,  is  de- 

Tokio  in  April,  to  discuss  plans  for  local  im-  scribed  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  remarkable 

provements,  the  ezpedienc j  of  representative  for  his  clear  head  and  prodigious  memory.  The 

parliaments,  and  other  topics.    In  Beptember  Japanese  officers  often  say  that  he  is  never  to 

the  establishment  of  a  provincial  parliament  be  seen  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  or  papers  be- 

was  announced,  with  a  low  property  qaalifi-  fore  him ;  but  he  directs  the  finances  of  the 

cation  for  electors,  a  ballot,  and  biennial  elec-  empire  very  soundly,  and  knows  every  detail 

tions  held  under  the  control  of  the  prefects  of  connected  with  them. 

the  provinces,  under  a  system  simitar  to  that  A  serious  mutiny  of  soldiers  took  place  at 

in  force  in  France.  Tokio  on  the  nights  of  the  28d  and  80th  of  Au- 

Modifications  of  the  press  laws,  agreed  upon  gust.    A  part  of  the  regiment  of  the  Imperial 

in  June,  comprehend  the  abolition  or  imprison-  Guards,  dissatbfied  with  the  awards  of  decora- 

ment  of  journalists  and  the  substitution  of  fines  tions  for  services  during  the  rebellion  of  1877, 

instead,  and  establish  regulations  considerably  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  their  arms  and 

more  moderate  than*  those  which  existed  pre-  leave  their  barracks.   The  plot  was  discovered, 

viously,  although  one  or  two  arbitrary  features  and  suitable  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 

were  sufiered  to  remain.  against  the  danger.  The  rioters,  who  numbered 

A  decree  was  passed  in  June  conferring  deco-  about  one  hundred  men,  succeeded  in  forcing 
rations  on  deserving  common  soldiers  and  sail-  their  way  out  of  their  quarters,  after  murder- 
ers of  the  army  and  navy.  Hitherto  only  offi-  ing  one  colonel  and  two  officers  of  lower  rank, 
cers  had  been  thus  distinguished.  The  Japan-  but  fobnd  themselves  confronted  by  an  over- 
ese  navy  has  been  increased  during  the  year  powering  force,  and  were  speedily  reduced  to 
by  the  gunboats  Kongo  Kan,  Fuso  Kan,  and  submission.  The  second  rising,  on  the  80th, 
Hiyei  Kan,  built  in  England,  and  a  fourth  gun-  was  less  serious  and  only  partially  successful, 
boat,  the  first  built  in  the  country,  which  was  It  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  set  free  the  mu- 
launched  in  July.  tineers  arrested  on  the  first  occasion,  and  was 

The  prevailing  political  discontent  led  to  the  quelled  without  loss  of  life.  A  court-martial 
assassination  on  the  public  streets  of  Tokio  in  was  held  for  the  trial  of  the  mutineers,  and  sat 
open  day.  May  14th,  of  Okubo,  Minister  of  the  during  an  extended  period.  All  possible  means 
Interior.  The  act  was  a  political  one,  was  were  used  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  make  a 
planned  to  produce  a  sensational  eflfect,  and  full  confesrion  of  their  motives,  accomplices, 
was  carried  out  in  a  dramatic  manner.  Pre-  and  instigators — even  torture,  it  is  alleged,  hav- 
vious  to  committing  it,  the  assasnns  sent  a  pa-  ing  been  employed  for  the  purpose — but  all 
per  to  the  Mikado  avowing  their  aim,  and  set-  in  vain.  The  court  met  October  16th  to  pro- 
ting  forth  their  reasons.  They  appear  to  have  nounce  judgment.  Fifty-three  private  soldiers 
been  a  part  of  an  association,  the  '*  Patriotism  of  the  mfantry  and  artillery  battalions  were 
Advocating  Society,"  having  for  its  object  tlie  condemned  to  death,  forty-eight  to  three  years', 
revolution  of  the  Government,  beginning  with  seven  to  two  years',  and  eighteen  to  one  year's 
the  assassination  of  the  ministers.  The  minis-  imprisonment  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
ters  Kido  and  Okubo  had  been  marked  out  for  Of  lesser  offenders,  twenty-three  were  sen- 
tbe  first  attack ;  but  Kido  died  some  time  be-  tenced  to  confinement,  and  one  to  be  flogged, 
fore  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  begun,  and  Three  men  only  were  acquitted.  The  sentences 
only  Okubo  fell  a  victim  to  it.  The  assassins,  were  carried  out  at  once.  Tho  condemned 
meeting  Okubo,  attacked,  overwhelmed,  and  men  were  shot  in  batches  of  fifteen  on  the 
dispatched  him,  wiped  their  blades  on  his  morning  following.  The  executions  lasted  four 
clothes,  then  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Mikado,  hours. 

saying,  ^*  We  have  idlled  the  Minister  of  the  In-  A  singular  disturbance  took  place  in  Yoko- 

terior,  the  traitor! — take  us  prisoners."    The  hamain  June.    Two  Buddhist  priests  declared 

murdered  minister  left  only  $140  of  property,  that  the  sun  moves  and  the  earth  stands  still, 

having  recently  mortgaged  hb  private  residence  Some  students  ridiculed  the  assertion,  and  were 

for  the  sum  of  $8,000,  which  he  had  sent  just  set  upon  by  a  mob  and  mortally  wounded, 

before  his  death  to  Satsuma  for  the  support  of  One  of  the  chief  stimulants  of  the  political 

the  schools,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  uneasiness  in  the  empire  is  the  discontent  of 

by  the  civil  war  of  1877.    Six  of  the  assassins  the  disbanded  Samurai,  or  soldierretainers  of 

were  beheaded  in  July,  and  fifteen  others,  their  the  old-time  daimios,  now  called  Shizoku,  with 

accomplices,  received  lighter  sentences.    The  their  present  condition.    They  were  possessed 

son  of  Okubo  and  the  son  of  Kido  were  pro*  of  power  and  influence,  and  were  able  to  live 

moted,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  at  ease;  now  they  are  without  employment  and 

former,  to  the  class  of  hereditary  nobles.    Of  without  means.    Their  condition  and  move- 

the  four  ministers  left  from  among  the  twenty  ments  are  well  described  in  the  report  of  the 

who  supported  the  Mikado  at  the  great  politi-  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  the  Kobe 

cal  reformation,  under  the  operation  of  which  station,  made  in  June,  1878.   ^^  Many,"  he  says, 

the  empire  has  entered  upon  a  new  life,  one,  ^^  have  tried  business,  but  have  found  them- 

Iwakura,  has  been  spoken  of  as  weak  from  old  selves  unable  to  cope  with  the  long-tndned 

age.    He  is,  however,  still  under  sixty,  and  was  merchants,  and  so  have  lost  their  all.    Others 

oiite  recently  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  are  but  little  disposed  to  work  in  any  capacity 
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but  the  majoritj  desire  to  secure  a  living  for  profit    He  then  published  Chinese-Japanese, 

themseves  and  their  families  in  some  easy  waj.  Japanese-English,  and  Japanese-French  dio- 

Oomparatiyelj  few  of  the  Shizoka  are  as  jet  tionaries,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  revolution 

adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  tbihgs.    Many  of  1868  which  opened  the  conntry  to  Western 

are  living  on  their  pensions  and  spending  their  enterprise  and  culture.    The  rapid  develop- 

time  in  play;  others  are  ^king  out  a  living  by  ment  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 

various  little  enterprises ;  a  few  have  settled  between  the  empire  and  the  nations  of  Europe 

down  to  some  steaav  and  measurably  satisfao-  induced  the  Board  of  Historical  Studies  at 

tory  occupation.    The  number  actually  satis-  Tokio  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  geography 

fied  with  their  circumstances  is  small.    A  sov-  and  historv  of  Japan,  which  was  translated 

ereign  remedy  is  desired.    It  is  supposed  to  be  into  French  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition 

known,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  *  popular  of  1878.    The  work  has  been  published  at 

representation  in  governmental  affairs.^    reo-  Paris,  with  a  short  preface  by  the  President 

ple^s  rights  are  discussed  in  almost  every  city  of  the  Japanese  Commission,  under  the  title  of 

in  the  empire  by  the  Shizoku.    In  but  one  city  '*  Le  Japon  &  TEzposition  Universelle  de  1878." 

to  the  west  of  Kobe  is  there  a  league  composed  It  supplies  much  mformation  hitherto  inaoces- 

of  ordinary  citizens  only,  who  are  discussing  sible  to  Europeans. 

this  question,  while  leagues  composed  of  Shi-  Several  editions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  of 
zoku  are  found  in  nearly  all  those  cities.  Po-  the  Bible  have  been  published  by  a  native 
litioal  speeches,  some  sensible,  many  foolbh  Japanese  publishing  house,  besides  the  thou- 
and  exceedingly  fiery,  are  made  to  audiences  of  sands  of  copies  of  the  editions  of  the  American 
from  80  to  500  every  week.  This  cry  for  pop-  and  British  Bible  Societies  which  are  circu- 
olar  representation  is  largely  the  cry  of  tne  lated  through  the  missionaries.  Among  these 
million  and  a  half  of  Shizoku.  One  result  is  native  editions  of  the  Bible  are  the  Gospel  by 
unrest;  whether  war  will  be  another,  none  can  Matthew  translated  by  Japanese  scholars  from 
tell.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  tne  central  the  Chinese  and  English,  a  Cbino-Japanese 
Government  keeps  very  close  watch  of  Tosa  in  New  Testament,  with  Japanese  notes  prepared 
Shikokn,  that  province  being  the  chief  mover  by  Japanese  scholars,  and  a  pocket  rtew  Tes- 
in  this  matter."  tament  with  references,  chapter  headings,  etc. 
The  Japanese  department  of  the  Intemation-  Other  works  relating  to  the  Bible,  published 
al  Exhibition  at  Paris  included  representations  likewise  by  a  native  house,  are  Dr.  Martin's 
of  the, best  work  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  ^* Evidences  of  Christianity"  and  a  small  die- 
influential  companies  engaged  in  the  bronze,  tionary  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Bible.  The 
lacquer,  and  porcelain  manufactures ;  a  coUeo-  American  and  British  Bible  Societies  reported 
tion  of  Japanese  trees  and  flowers ;  and  seleo-  a  total  circulation  in  Japan  daring  their  last 
tions  from  the  best  museums.  The  gentleman  year  of  61,898  volumes.  The  missionaries  rep- 
in  whose  charge  it  was  put  had  studied  during  resent  the  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
a  residence  of  nine  years  in  France  the  sub-  work  to  be  increasing,  and  mention  the  grow- 
ject  of  the  exchanges  which  might  be  advan-  ing  respect  which  intelligent  men  show  for 
tageously  carried  on  between  that  country  and  Christian  principles ;  but  they  still  meet  with 
Japan.  On  returning  home  he  founded  a  occasional  opposition  from  men  of  both  the 
national  school  of  agriculture  at  Tokio,  where  higher  and  lower  orders,  are  still  denied  access 
European  trees  and  plants  were  cultivated,  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  are  in  dan- 
and  the  vine  and  beet-root  were  grown  with  ger  if  they  go  too  far  abroad. 


K 

KANSAS.  The  comparative  prosperity  of  dered  settlers  and  outraged  women  and  chil- 
Kansas  daring  the  last  two  years  nas  been  dren  behind  them.  Large  amounts  of  prop- 
without  a  parallel  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  erty  were  carried  away,  and  the  number  of 
Union.  Tne  population  has  increased  at  the  citizens  killed  was  about  forty, 
rate  of  100,000  persons  per  annum ;  the  bar-  The  total  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from 
vests  have  been  most  abundant ;  the  fiicili-  November  80,  1876,  to  June  80,  1877,  includ- 
ties  of  transportation  have  greatly  increased ;  ing  balance  in  Treasury  December  1,  1876, 
the  manufacturing  interests  have  been  pros-  amount  to  $850,064.88,  while  the  disburse- 
perous,  and  the  mineral  resources  have  been  ments  during  the  same  period  amount  to 
rapidly  developed.  Basiness  enterprises  have  $471,840.08,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Trea- 
revived,  and  tne  population  is  now  estimated  sury,  June  80,  1877,  of  $878,215.80.  The 
at  900,000  persons.  The  only  serious  and  total  receipts,  including  balance  in  the  Trea- 
disastrous  occurrence  has  been  an  invasion  by  sury  June  80, 1877,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
a  Cheyenne  band  of  Indians.  They  were  Jane  80, 1878,  amount  to  $1,584,891.10;  while 
twenty-five  days  crossing  the  western  frontier  the  total  disbursements  during  the  same  period 
of  the  State,  leaving  a.  horrible  track  of  mur-  amount  to  $1,272,910.92,  leaving  a  balance  in 
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the  Treasorj,  June  80, 1878,  of  $811,980.18 ;  exiMradon  of  sentence— State  prisoners.  165 ; 

which  sum  is  nude  up  of  sevenJ  fiinds,  as  United  States  prisonen^  28 :   by  pardons — 

follows :  State  prisoners,  48 ;  United  States  prisoners, 

A^..«^i ...«^««  MiTMTm  6;  by  commutation  of  sentence — State  pris- 

Binktagftind 6^  7i  oners,  15.    Five  prisoners  have  been  rctnmed 

^»t«w»tftiiid^....^^. SSSJt  ^  conniies  for  new  trials,  deven  transferred 

AnnalaicL)S^d?!!!!'.V/.*//.V.'.V. *.*.'.*.  101,449  4S  to  the  Asylnm  for  the  Insane,  six  have  died, 

Uotreni^  Arnd.... *.'.*.'.'.''.'... '..'..'.....       9s»  00  and  two  escaped,  of  whom  pne  has  been  re- 

BSlSSa-^toid::::::::::;:::::::::^    f.T9oS  captured  and  returned  to  the  prison.  The 

AgticoinuBi  OoU0f«  food 828  48  aggregate  eammgs  of  this  institation,  accord- 

Kormai  School  ftind ^oe»  TO  ing  to  the  estimates,  embracing  a  period  from 

Toui $811,960  18  J^y  1>  1879,  to  Jane  80, 1881,  iiuilasive,  will 

be  $127,400;  while  the  current  expenses  for 

The  amount  of  taxes  collected  f6r  the  fiscal  the  same  period  are  estimated  at  $208,865, 

year  was  $705,060.    The  rate  of  taxation,  as  leaving  the  amount  of  expenses  over  earnings 

fixed  by  the  L^islature  in  1876,  is  5i  miUs  on  $75,9&. 

the  dollar,  which  is  less  than  in  any  year  be-  At  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  forty-five 
fore  excepting  1861.  The  large  amount  which  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the 
it  yielded  is  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  term  ending  June  7, 1878.  The  estimates  for 
State  in  population  and  taxable  property,  the  current  expenses  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
The  personal  property  of  the  State,  excluding  ing  respectively  June  80, 1880,  and  1881.  are 
railroad  property,  is  valued  at  $25,606,168 ;  $18,418  and  $18,908.  This  is  exclusive  or  the 
railroad  property,  $15,625,023 ;  real  estate,  sum  of  $8,000,  which  the  trustees  and  super- 
$97,567,615;  total,  $188,698.801— which  is  intendent  allege  is  required  to  erect  and  fur- 
taxed  as  follows :  For  general  revenue  fund,  nish  a  hospital  building. 
$485,445.92 ;  for  sinking  fund,  $27,789.72 ;  At  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
for  interest  fund,  $110,959 ;  for  school  pur-  Deaf  and  Dumb  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
poses,  $188,698.75;  total  for  all  purposes,  from  November  80,  1876,  to  June  80,  1878, 
$762,848.89.  It  required  the  sum  of  $440,-  was  109.  No  deadi  has  occurred  in  the  insti- 
716.98  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  tution  during  six  years. 
State  for  toe  last  fiscal  year ;  $60,206.94  was  In  the  asylums  for  the  insane  860  persons 
paid  to  support  the  insane  at  Ossawattomie,  were  under  treatment  during  the  biennial 
$10,170.17  to  support  the  blind,  and  $15,-  period  ending  on  June  80, 1878.  At  the  asy- 
820.74  to  maintam  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  lum  located  near  Ossawattomie  59  have  been 
$100,678.09  was  expended  for  the  peniten-  discharged,  restored ;  20  improved ;  17  unim- 
tiary.  The  earnings  of  the  convicts  for  the  proved ;  8  escaped ;  1  was  not  insane ;  80 
same  time  amount^  to  $49,482.68,  which,  if  have  died;  remaining  at  the  institution  on 
deducted  from  the  gross  expenditures,  will  June  80,  1878,  280.  At  that  date  164  insane 
show  the  net  cost  of  maintainmg  the  peniten-  persons  were  excluded  from  the  State  asylum 
tiaJT*  to  be  $51,240.46.  With  &cihties  for  for  want  of  room.  A  new  institution  is  about 
utilizing  all  the  convict  labor,  the  penitentiary  completed  near  Topeka,  at  a  cost  of  $108,999. 
will  be  almost  self-sustaining.  The  total  number  of  school  districts  in  the 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on 'June  State  is  5,186,  being  an  increase  since  last  re- 
80,  1878,  was  $1,181,975,  of  which  amount  port  of  271.  Number  of  school-houses  in  the 
$607,925  is  held  .by  the  permanent  school  State,  4.520 ;  increase  since  last  report,  868. 
fund,  $94,275  by  the  sinking  fund,  $9,800  by  Value  of  school  property,  $4,527,227;  increase 
the  State  University,  and  $1,600  by  the  State  since  last  report,  $250,186.  Whole  number  of 
Normal  School.  The  remainder,  being  $468,-  persons  between  Uie  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
875,  is  held  by  private  individuids  and  cor-  one  years.  266,575 ;  increase  since  last  report, 
porations.  From  this  aggregate  amount  of  88,701.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  6,859, 
bonded  debt  may  be  deducted  bonds  of  the  of  whom  2,861  are  males,  and  8,498  are  fe- 
State,  $94,275 ;  United  States  bonds,  $22,600 ;  males.  The  permanent  school  ftind  at  the 
cash  in  the  Treasury  June  80, 1878,  $5,871.72,  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80, 1878,  amount- 
all  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund ;  leaving  the  ed  to  $1,449,228.87.  On  the  night  of  October 
real  balance  of  the  bonded  debt  only  $1,059,-  26,  1878,  the  Normal  School  buildings  with 
228.28.  On  January  1,  1877,  $54,000  of  the  all  their  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  matured  and  was  institution  was  located  at  Emporia,  on  twenty 
promptly  paid.  acres  of  land  donated  bj  the  citizens.    The 

The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  con-  State  University  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 

fined  in  the  penitentiary  from  Decemb^  1,  The  Agricultural  College  is  also  making  satis- 

1876,  to  June  80,  1877,  was  415 ;  while  the  ^tory  progress  in  all  its  departments, 
daily  average  from  June  80, 1877,  to  the  dose       The  State  Boacd  of  Agriculture  reports  that 

of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80, 1878,  was  465 :  and  Kansas  has  sprung  from  the  twenty-fourth  in 

the  number  of  prisoners  confined  at  the  latter  rank  among  the  States  in  the  production  of 

date  was  500.    There  have  been  disdiarged  wheat  in  1866,  to  nearly  the  first  in  1878,  pro- 

during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  by  dudng  as  she  did  over  82,000,000  bushels; 
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irbile  in  the  prodaotion  of  corn  Kansas  rises 
from  the  twentj-fifth  in  rank  in  1868  to  the 
fourth  in  1878. 

A  Comniissioner  of  Fisheries  is  engaged  in 
supplying  the  rivers  with  salmon-eggs  and 
joong  shad;  and  100,000  Oalifornian  salmon 
were  placed  in  them  in  1878. 

There  are  abo^t  2,800  miles  of  railroads  in 
the  State,  the  assiassed  yalae  of  which  is  $15,- 
525,088.  They  are  prohibited  from  charging 
orer  six  cents  per  mile  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers. 

The  State  has  an  unsettled  claim  against  the 
United  SUtes  of  about  $500,000  for  damages 
to  her  citizens  by  the  Price  raid  in  the  late 
civil  war. 

The  cultivated  acreage  of  the  State  for  the 
years  1877  and  1878,  and  the  principal  crops, 
were  as  follows : 


Following  is  the  summary  of  an  official  state- 
ment showing  the  acreage,  product,  and  value 
of  five  principal  crops,  in  the  counties  border- 
ing on  the  Kansas  River,  between  Junction 
Oity  and  the  mouth  of  said  river,  for  the  year 
1877 ;  also  the  aggregate  acreage  of  the  crops 
named  for  1878,  and  an  estimiSed  increase  of 
the  tonnage  of  said  products  from  1877  to  1878. 
The  list  of  counties  comprises  those  of  Davis, 
Riley,  Wabaunsee,  Pottawattamie,  Shawnee, 
Jefferson,  Douglas,  Leavenworth,  Johnson,  and 
Wyandotte : 


KIND  or  CROP. 

winter  wbMt 

Bye 

Spring  wheet 

Com 

Barley 

Cats 

Bookwbeet 

Irish  poUtoes 

Sweet  poUtoet 

Sor^mn 

CastoT'beens 

<k>tt<m 

FImx 

Hemp 

Vobeooo 

Broom-corn 

MlUet  Attd  HonfuUn. . . . 

Timothy  meedow 

OIoYer  meadow 

Prairie  meadow 

Timothy  paatore 

Clover  paatore 

Bloe-fraaa  pasture 

Prairie  pastare 

lV>tal 


▲cvMft  for  181T. 


for  1878.* 


PBODUOn. 

im.. 

B«U«K 

Valas. 

Wheat 

91^58 

442,187 

T,06e 

51,6ie 

1,494,1«< 

422,856 

18,8tf6,»81 

167JW 

2«1&T,249 

$1,888.080  28 

Bye 

14^208  60 

»»/  <i. 

Com 

4,008,088  46 

Baney 

51,510  90 

OaU 

850^  07 

Total  

618,184 

S2«532,T99    |$S,»44,1S0  40 

857,12000 

109,971  00 

206,868  00 

2,568,11200 

79,704-00 

810,226' 00 

4,112  87 

45,018-00 

1.726-28 

20,788-70 

50,845-20 

507-62 

27.780  87 

1,801-70 

717-80 

21,147- 14 

164,520  00 

25,212-60 

9,796*66 

008,61200 

4.202-90 

1,440-49 

21,299-81 

058,717*00 


0,60ft,804*99 


1,297,05500 

127,84200 

488.25700 

2,405,48200 

56,25500 

444,191*00 

4,582-66 

51,28900 

2,266-98 

20,291*88 

80,928-75 

009-80 

87,001*70 

029*79 

058-10 

20,220*17 

144,091*00 

40,121*12 

12,429-42 

667,508  00 

8,820-00 

8,n0'20 

27,876*78 

701,421*00 


6,088,727-80 


The  combined  product  of  the  five  crops 
named  gives  785,802  tons,  or  78,680  car-loads. 
The  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  alone,  in 
1878,  over  that  of  1877,  is  74,092  acres,  or 
77*55  per  cent.  Estimating  the  yield  at  20 
bushels  per  acre,  the  product  amounts  to  8,892,- 
680  bushels,  or  101,780  tons,  an  equivalent  to 
10,178  car-loads.  Assuming  that  the  other 
crops  named  will  hold  their  own,  the  tonnage 
of  products  of  the  five  crops  entire  for  1878  is 
794,858  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  and  proportion  of  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated land  in  Uiese  counties  for  1877.  The 
total  acreage  of  the  ten  counties  given  in  this 
table  is  10*89  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  of 
the  seventy  organized  counties  of  the  State,  and 
the  cultivated  acreage  of  the  same  counties  is 
16*52  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  acreage  of  the 
seventy  organized  counties. 


oocnths. 


DaTia 

Biler 

Wabaansee  . . . . 
Pottawattamie. 

Shawnee. 

JeflSwaon. , 

Douglas 

LearenworUi .. 

Johnson , 

WyaodotU...., 

TMal.  . 


Total  BviDlNr  9^ 


260,480 
894,880 
014,060 
042,720 
807,120 
420,600 
800,160 
291^00 
807,200 
97,920 


8,491,840 


88,422-20 

62,18900 

46,147*20 

91,272-87 

98,420-87 

18^081•00 

186.6$8*70 

120,897*00 

160,255  00 

89,700*20 


924,124*74 


K«t 


227,007*70 
882,691  00 
468.412*70 
451,447*18 
258,609*68 
290,019-00 
165t,476*20 
170.902*00 
146i944-50 
58,164*70 


2,567,715-26 


Pw  eMi.  enltivatad 
to  whok  No. 


12- R8 
15-70 
897 
16*82 
2706 
81-86 
40-04 
41-80 
0217 
40-60 
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But  nine  counties  in  the  State  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses,  while  the  in- 
crease of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  something 
over  88,000,  or  nearly  18  per  cent.  In  1878 
the  increase  was  11  per  cent. ;  in  1874,  18  per 
cent;  in  1875,  2  per  cent.;  in  1876,  8  per 
cent ;  in  1877,  11  per  cent ;  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  seven  years  of  75  per  cent.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  mules  and  asses  in  but  a  single 
county,  while  the  increase  in  the  State  as  a 

*  Aetaal  Increase  in  acreage  dnrinf  the  year,  948,422*86; 
IMenilac*  of  Increase,  16*86. 
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whole  is  nearly  8,000,  or  19}-  per  cent  The 
increase  of  mules  and  asses  has  been  steady 
and  strong,  no  year  since  1872  showing  a  de- 
crease. In  1878  it  was  11  per  cent;  in  1874, 
19  per  cent ;  in  1875,  llf  per  cent. ;  in  1876, 
18  per  cent. ;  and  in  1877, 18}  per  cent. ;  an  ag- 
gregate increase  in  seven  years  of  61  per  cent 
Eleven  counties  show  a  decrease  of  milch  cows, 
but  the  increase  in  the  other  counties  aggregates 
upward  of  27,000,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  24,- 
599,  or  8|  per  cent  The  number  in  the  State 
has  fluctuated  somewhat  since  1872.    It  in- 
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oreased  steadily  from  that  year  to  1875,  when  it  jadgment  of  ouster  against  a  member  of  the 

dropped,  and  for  a  jear  showed  bat  iitde  change.  Legislatore,  and  it  woold  be  mere  idle  cere- 

In  1878,  however,  it  is  45,000  more  than  in  1874.  mony  on  our  part  to  express  any  views  of  the 

In  1873  the  increase  was  18^  per  cent. ;   in  right,  power,  or  authority  of  the  defendant  to 

1874,10  per  cent.;  in  1875  there  was  a  de-  actasamemWof  the  House.    While  the Con- 

orease  of  6}  per  cent. ;  in  1876,  an  increase  of  stitntion  has  conferred  the  general  judicial  pow« 

less  than  1  per  cent. ;  in  1877,  an  increase  of  er  of  the  State  upon  the  courts  and  officers 

18  per  cent.;  an  aggregate  increase  in  the  seven  specified,  there  are  certain  powers  of  a  ju- 

years  of  88}^  per  cent.    Sixteen  counties  show  dicial  nature  which,  by  the  same  instrument, 

a  decrease  of  other  cattle,  but  the  increase  in  are  expressly  conferred  upon  other  bodies  or 

the  other  counties  aggregates  78,666,  leaving  a  officers,  and  among  them  is  the  power  to  judge 

net  increase  of  66,656,  or  11^  per  cent.    Like  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 

milch  cows,  other  cattle  have  fluctuated  in  members  of  the  Legislature.    This  power  is 

numbers,  rising  uniformly  to  1875,  then  falling  exclusively  vested  in  each  House,  and  can  not 

and  remaining  almost  stationary  the  next  year,  by  its  own  consent,  or  by  legislative  action. 

In  1878,  however,  the  number  is  greater  by  l»e  vested  in  any  other  tribunal  or  officer, 

upward  of  77,000  than  in  1874.    In  1878  the  This  power  continues  during  the  entire  term 

increase  was  18^  per  cent.,  and  in  1874,  15^  of  office.    (Sec.  B,  Art.  II.,  Const,  of  State, 

per  cent.    In  1875  there  was  a  decrease  of  6,  State  m.  Gilmore,  20  Kas.) 

per  cent. ;  in  1876,  an  increase  of  a  trifle  over  *'  Further,  we  have  no  jurisdiction  in  a  pro- 

1  per  cent. ;  and  in  1877,  an  increase  of  nearly  ceeding  like  this  to  oust  a  person  from  his  seat 

9  per  cent ;  an  aggregate  increase  during  the  as  a  Kepresentative,  after  he  has  been  declared 

seven  years  of  87  per  cent.  and  adjudged  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  by 

The  amount  ofthe  bonded  and  floating indebt-  the  power  and  tribunal  having  the  exclusive 

edness  of  all  the  counties,  cities,  townships,  authority  to  hear  and  determine  that  question, 

and  school  districts  in  the  SUte  is  $18,000,000.  (OTerrall  t$,  Colby,  2d  Minn.,  180 ;  McCrary 

Among  the  most  important  proceedings  of  on  Elections,  sec.  515;  Hiss  t^.  Bartlett,  8d 

the  las*t  terra  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Gray,  468;  People  vs,  Alahoney,  13th  Mich., 

Court  in  1878  were  the  motions  by  the  bond-  481.)^' 

holders  of  Leavenworth  City  and  County  and  The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

Douglas  County  against  the  officials  of  those  at  Topeka  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers 

corporations  respectively,  to  attach  them  for  on  August  28th,  and  was  organized  by  the  ap- 

contempt  for  not  making  a  tax  levy  to  pay  the  pointment  of  W.  R.  Biddle  as  President.    The 

tudgments  obtained  on  the  coupons  of  their  final  adjournment  did  not  take  place  until  the 

)onds.    Writs  were  ordered  against  them,  bat  third  day.    Seventeen  ballots  were  taken  for 

they  appeared  voluntarily,  and  previous  to  an-  Governor,  when  the  vote  stood — St  John,  166: 

swering  the  contempt  they  suggested  through  Martin,  128.    Ex-Governor  Anthony,  the  third 

their  counsel  that  but  one  legfu  firm  was  using  candidate  on  the  previous  ballots,  had  been 

extreme  measures  against  them ;  that  the  great-  dropped.    The  other  nominations  were  as  fol- 

er  number  of  their  creditors  were  dispo^  to  lows :  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  U.  Hum- 

oompromise  the  indebtedness.  These  creditors,  phrey ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  James  Smith ; 

it  was  averred,  under  the  advice  of  their  respec-  for  State  Treasurer,  John  Francis ;  f  pr  Auditor, 

tive  counsel,  were  willing  to  wait  until  they  P.  I.  Bonebrake;  for  Attorney-General,  Wil- 

oould  procure  legislation  necessary  to  compro-  lard  Davis ;  for  School  Superintendent,  A.  B. 

mising  and  funding  the  indebtedness.    Judge  Lemmon ;  for  Chief  Justice,  Albert  H.  Horton. 

Dillon  thereupon  said  that  he  would  not  dis-  The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

charge  the  attachments,   but,  if  the  officials  The  Bepublicans  of  Kansas,  in  delegate  conven- 

would  enter  into  bonds  conditioned  that  they  tion,  declare^ 

would  be  present  in  Topeka  at  an  adjourned  !•  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation  and 

term  in  March  ensuing,  and  meanwhile  not  re-  -^/  ^t^nt^onal^L^v^er^^^^^ 

sign,  he  would  continue  the  matter  until  that  {-onal  power,  and  it  is  ita  sworn  duty  to  enforce,  in 

time,  and  m  the  interval  there  would  be  oppor-  every  aeotion  and  every  State,  reco^ition  of  the 

tunity  to  procure  the  necessary  legislation,  rights  of  every  citizen.    Any  failure  to  enforce  this 

This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and  the  constitutional  obligaUon  ia  a  criminal  neglect  of 

bonds  were  given.  '^2?™  h?  ^ipublican  party,  by  its  loyalty  to  liberty 

A  case  came  before    the  Supreme  Court,  and  law,  has  preserved,  and  promUee  upon  the  com- 

which  was  an  attempt  by  proceedings  in  the  mon  altura  or  a  country  redeemed  and  saved  by  its 

nature  of  a  qtw  warranto  to  try  the  title  of  the  sacriflces  and  fealtv  to  the  rights  of  all  men  to  per- 

defendant  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre-  petuateandhand  down  to  posterity,  the  declaratione 

•Anf  «f;«r^<i  ^4  ♦Ka  t  /^»:<,i^^».»  .  f  XT >rk^  of  the  fnthers,  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 

sentatives  of  the  Legislature  ot  Kansas.    The  ^^     „^  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  o^rtaJn  in- 

Oourt  dismissed  the  action,  saying:  "The  at-  alienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 

tempt  to  determine  the  title  of  the  defendant  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  for  the  attainment  of 

as  «  member  of  the  Legislature  in  this  manner  ^beae  enda  govemment»  have  been  instituted  amonff 

must  necessarily  fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Ji«°»  deriving  their  just  powers  f'-<>™  t»^««>"^«"i?[ 

-,«  -.—  «^<.  ^^A  ^ .lu*.  ^^i,  4.     »  I.     •  ^Tj"  1"  ^he  jrovemed,^*  which  consent  is  evidenced  by  a  mft* 

we  can  not  and  ought  not  to  take  jurisdiction  jonty  of  the  fawful  suffrages  of  the  citizens,  deter- 

of  toe  caaa.    We  are  powerless  to  enforce  any  mined  in  pursuance  of  law.    Until  theae  tmtha  are 
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anlTomally  rooognized  and  ohoerftiU^  obeyed,  tbe  the  eleoton  of  Kantaf  to  be  aamest  in  Monring  tbe- 
work  of  tbe  Republican  party  is  unflniabed,  and  the  election  to  all  positiona  of  public  trust  of  men  of 
Benublioan  party  of  Kansas  will  stand  by  iis  colors  honesty  and  con»ciepce,  who  will  faithfully  admin- 
ana  fljrht  tbe  good  fight  to  the  end.  ister  the  laws :  to  the  Legislature,  men  who  will  reo- 
8.  The  permanent  pacification  of  Southern  sections  resent  upon  all  questions  the  best  sentiment  of  tn« 
of  the  Union,  and  complete  protection  of  all  citizens  people,  and  wbo  will  labor  earnestly  for  the  enact- 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  is  a  duty  to  meut  of  such  laws  as  the  best  interest  of  society, 
rhioh  thB  Republican  party  stands  sacredly  pledged,  temperance,  and  good  order  shall  demand. 


gress  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  declare  it  to  be  affairs  have  been  conducted,  and  of  the  soundness  of 

the  solemn  obligation  of  toe  legislative  and  execu-  its  credit  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  we  pledge  to  do 

tire  departments  of  the  Government  to  put  in  imme-  whatever  may  be  done  to  preserve  unsullied  the  repo* 

diate  and  vigorous  exercise  all  their  constitutional  tation  of  the  State, 
power  for  removing  any  just  causes  of  discontent  on 

the  part  of  any  class,  and  for  securing  to  ever^  Tbe  Democrfttio  State  Convention  assembled 

American  citizen  complete  liberty,  and  exact  equah-  at  Leavenworth  on  September  4tb,  and  was 

ty  in  tbe  exercise  of  all  civil,  political,  and  public  niHrAnixAd  hv  thA  AnnnintmAnt  nf  Thomaa  P 

rights.     To  this  end,  we,  imperatively  demand  of  S^^*^.  pLi^Lf^^Kw!5l^r.wln^^^ 

Congress,  and  of  the  dhief  Executive,  a  courage  and  F^nton  as  President     The  following  nomina- 

fidelity  to  these  duties  which  shall  not  falter  untU  tionu  were    made:    for    Governor,  John  R. 

the  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall.  Godin ;  Lientenant-Govemor,  George  Umme- 

4.  The  public  credit  should  be  Bforediy  main-  tham ;    Secretary  of  State,   G.   W.  Barton ; 

S^5^irol^\h1\;S:ir  J^TAtrbWbi  Treasurer   O.  0,  BUiok ;  Attorjey-Gener^,  J. 

solute  money,"  legal-tender  scrip,  as  a  spedes  of  T.    Oox ;    Superintendent   of   Public  Instruc- 

repudiation,  which  would  ruin  the  credit  of  the  na-  tion,  O.  F.  McKem ;  Ouief  Justice  of  Supreme 

tion  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  Court,  R.  M.  Ruggles;  Auditor,  Osbun  Shan- 

6.  That  experience  has  shown  the  greenback  cur-  ^on.    The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

rencT  (the  creation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  un-  ^^  '^                              ^ 

der  wnose  fostering  care  it  has  been  brought  to  a  1.  That  the  induction  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

par  with  coin)  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  into  the  o£Bce  of  President,  notwithstanding  the 

of  trade ;  and  to  the  end  that  there  majr  be  but  one  election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  thereto,  was  a  high 

class  of  paper  currency,  we  favor  the  withdrawal  of  crime  against  free  government,  which  nas  not  been 

the  national-bank  notes,  substitutinff  therefor  green-  condoned  and  will  not  be  forgotten.     The  same 

back  currency,  issued  direotly  by  tne  Government,  spirit  of  patriotUm  which  forbore  contest  upon  the 

as  the  sola  paper  currency^  of  the  country.    And  we  first  offence  will  resist  and  punish  any  attempt  at  a 

demand  that  it  be  issued  in  sufficient  volume  to  fully  second. 

meet  the  wants  of  business  without  depreciating  its  S.  That  the  declaration  to  reform  the  civil  service 
value,  and  that  it  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  idl  which  has  been  proclaimed  bv  the  present  Adminia- 
debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  as  other-  tration,  is,  like  its  adopted  Southern  policy,  a  con- 
wise  specified  bv  contract;  that  we  are  m  favor  of  fession  of  the  failure  or  radicalism,  and  a  just  tribute 
an  honest  greenback,  that  shall  always  be  worth  its  to  Democracy,  which  has  long  and  earnestly  de- 
fkoe  in  coin,  and  that  it  be  issued  in  the  largest  vol-  manded  the  overthrow  and  puuishment  of  corrupt 
ume  that  can  be  kept  afloat  at  par  with  coin,  to  officials. 

which  end  we  favor  a  law  of  Congress  by  which  the  8.  A  cheerfUl  obedience  to,  and  the  rigid  enforoe- 

volume  of  greenback  currency  In  circulation  shall  ment  of,  the  forms  of  law,  are  inseparable  from  a 

always  obey  the  natural  law  of  suppl;^  and  demand,  stable  condition  of  society  and  due  protection  of 

6.  That  as  we  believe  a  double  coin  standard  of  private  rights. 

values  is  preferable  to  a  single  standard,  we  are  in  4.  That  we  accept  the  admonition  of  Jackson  in 

favor  of  placing  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on  an  saying,  concerning  standing  armies  as  dangerous  to 

equality,  giving  to  neither  an  advantage  or  prefer-  free  government  in  time  of  peace,  **I  shall  not  seek 

enoe.  to  enlarge  our  present  estaolinhment,  nor  disregiird 

7.  That  we  heartily  endorse  and  approve  of  the  the  salutary  lesson  of  political  experience  which 
late  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  restor-  teaches  that  military  should  be  held  subordinate  to 
Inff  to  market  lands  unsold  by  certain  land-grant  civil  power."  Accordingly  the  increase  of  the  Fed- 
railways,  ss  a  wise  and  just  interpretation  or  the  eral  army,  or  any  attempt  to  employ  it  as  a  partisan 
laws  relating  to  land  grants :  and  if  anjr  further  le-  a«ent  of  Federal  authority,  or  for  interference  with 
gislation  is  necessary  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  same,  the  sovereijoJ  rights  of  States,  will  receive  the  con- 
we  urge  our  Oongre9sional  delegation  to  do  all  in  tinned  earnest  opposition  of  the  Democracy  of  this 
their  power  to  secure  this.  State. 

8.  That  railways  are  the  creatures  and  exist  by  6.  That  the  enforced  idleness  of  hundreds  of  tboo- 
the  breath  of  legislative  enactment;  that  as  servants  sands  of  heretofore  industrious,  honest,  and  patri- 
of  the  people  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  their  otio  laboring  men,  and  the  threatened  spread  of  a 
bidding,  and  obey  the  wholesome  requirements  and  dangerous  spirit  of  communism  in  this  country,  is 
restrictions  of  the  law;  and  we  demand  of  the  Le-  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  tbe  vicious  financial 
gislature  the  establishment  of  such  passenger  and  legislation  of  the  Republican  party. 

freight  tariffs  as  shall  advance  the  interests  and  pro*  6.  That  as  Congress  has  sole  power  to  coin  money 

mote  the  industries  of  the  people.  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  under  the  Gonstitu- 

9.  That  the  investment  or  capital  in  this  State  tion,  it  should  also  exercise  the  sole  power  to  provide 
should  be  encouratfed  by  wise  and  liberal  legisla-  a  paper  currency  to  be  used  as  money ;  that  such 
tion ;  but  we  condemn  the  policy  of  granting  subsi-  money  be  issued  in  sufficient  volume  for  the  conve- 
dies  at  the  public  expense  to  either  individuals  or  nient  transaction  of  business  at  all  times,  and  stimn- 
oorporations  for  their  privste  use.  late  enterprise,  secure  a  fair  recompense  to  labor  and 

10.  That  we  demand  the  most  rigid  economy  in  its  products,  and  promote  a  due  development  of  the 
all  departments  of  the  Government,  and  that  taxa-  vast  agriaultural,  material,  and  mechanical  resources 
tion  be  limited  to  the  actual  wanta  of  public  expen-  of  tbe  country. 

ditnres.  7.  That  we  favor  the  unconditional  repeal  of  tbe 

11.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  a  solemn  obligation  of  resumption  act  of  1875,  the  ftill  remonetisatioQ  of 
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■ilver  and  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  its  ooina^, 
retirement  of  natioDal-bank  notes  and  sabstitution 
of  Treasury  notes,  oommoulj  called  greenbacks,  in 
their  place. 

8.  That  we  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  oiilv. 

9.  That  upon  the  jealous  preservation  ol  the  right 
of  local  self-government  to  State  and  municipality  in 
all  matters  of  a  locul  import,  free  from  dictation  or 
interference  by  federal  authority  in  anjr  form,  po- 
litical or  judicial,  depends  the  perpetuity  of  our 
form  of  government  as  a  democratic  republic. 

10.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bute  in  the  protec- 
tion of  society  against  convicted  criminals,  and  in 
performing  its  duty  in  teaching  them  useful  voca- 
tions and  fitting  them  for  future  usefulness,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  mechanical  labor  against 
the  damaging  competition  involved  iu  the  present 
system  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  and  to 
provide  that  the  profits  arising  from  such  labor  shall 
inure  to  the  State  and  not  to  corporations  or  associa- 
tions. 

11.  That  as  a  measure  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  intercBts  of  the 
State,  the  Legislature  should  at  its  next  session 
enact  a  law  regulating  the  rates  of  charges  for  trans- 
portation and  travel  on  all  railroads  within  the 
State. 

18.  That  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  agri- 
oultural  interests  oi  the  Westj  and  insuring  to  the 
Droduoer  the  just  reward  of  his  industry,  we  are  in 
favor  of  all  proper  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
our  Western  rivers. 

15.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive act  of  Congress  of  March  8,  1875,  which 
compels  citizens  of  our  State  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  homes,  at  great  expense,  to  attend 
cases  in  the  Federal  courts,  when  the  same  oases 
could  be  tried  in  the  State  courts,  and  in  the  county 
where  the  defendant  resides. 

16.  We  do  hereby  declare  the  Democracy  of  Kan- 
sas to  be  in  favor  of  liberty  of  individual  conduct, 
an  vexed  by  sumptuary  laws. 

17.  The  action  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  Fortv  fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gresses is  entitled  to  tiie  highest  commendation  for 
wise  and  economical  legislation,  wherebv  roanv  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  saved  to  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion at  large. 

The  National  candidates  were  as  follows: 

for  Governor,  Mitchell ;  for  Lieatenant- 

Governor,  Alfred  Taylor;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  T.  P.  Leach ;  for  Auditor,  A.  B.  Cor- 
nell ;  for  State  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Wolcott ;  for 
Attorney-General,  Frank  Doster;  for  School 
Superintendent,  J.  P.  Foot;  for  Chief  Justice, 
H.  P.  Vrooman. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  6th,  and 
the  result  was  as  follows :  Governor — St.  John, 
R.,  74,020;  Godin,  D.,  87,208;  Mitchell,  N., 
27,067.  Lieutenant-Gt)vemor — Humphrey,  R., 
76,242;  Ummethum,  D.,  86,447;  Taylor,  N., 
26,786.  Secretary  of  State— Smith,  R.,  77,- 
784;  Barton,  D.,  84,420;  Leach,  N.,  26,286. 
Auditor — Bonebrake,  R.,  76,708 ;  Shannon,  D., 
84,968;  Cornell,  N.,  26,168.  Treasurer— Fran- 
cis, R.,  76,816:  Black,  D.,  84,991;  Wolcott, 
N.,  25,941.  Attorney-General  —  Davis,  R., 
76,482;  Cox,  D.,  68,417;  Doster,  N.,  4,269. 
School  Superintendent — Lemmon,  R.,  76,864; 
McKein,  D.,  84,741 ;  Foot,  N.,  26,488.  Chief 
Justice— Horton,  R.,  76,762 ;  Ruggles,  D.,  84,- 
958 ;  Vrooman,  N.,  26,603. 

The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 
follows : 


DISTRICT. 


I. 
II. 

m. 


Rapabltaa. 

l>«o«U..| 

80,457 
19^099 

NattoML 

&,7]6 

9,»«S 

11.06& 


The  members  of  the  State  Leg^Iatore  are 
politically  divided  as  follows : 


H 


Bepablicsns. 
I>eniocnU. . , 
Nstionak..., 


Total. 
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KENTUCKY.  The  last  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  State  commenced  on  January 
14Ui.  One  of  the  first  acts  passed  related  to  the 
call  of  a  State  Constitutional  Convention.  It 
provided  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  which  was  fixed  to  take 
place  at  the  general  election  in  August  ensuing. 
This  vote  is  not  bv  ballot,  but  the  statute  di- 
rects that "  it  shdl  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  or 
judges  conducting  the  said  general  election  to 
propound  distinctly  to  each  voter  the  following 
interrogatory :  *  Do  yon  vote  for  calling  a  con- 
vention or  not  ? '  and  if  he  answers  in  the  af- 
firmative, his  name  shall  be  recorded  as  having 
voted  for  calling  a  convention.*' 
-  Another  act  established  six  per  cent,  as  the 
legal  rate  of  interest;  and  all  contracts  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  legal  interest  shall  be  void 
as  to  the  excess  over  the  legal  rate. 

Another  act  forbids  the  sale  by  a  licensed 
person  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors 
bj  the  drink  or  otherwise,  or  giving  knowingly 
to  any  person  who  is  an  inebriate,  or  in  Sie 
habit  of  becoming  intoxicated  or  drunk  by  the 
use  of  any  such  liquors,  or  to  suffer  or  permit 
any  such  person  to  drink  any  of  such  liquors, 
or  the  mixture  of  either,  in  his  bar-room,  saloon, 
or  in  or  upon  any  tenement  or  premises  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  controL  The  penalty  is 
a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  a  f orfdture  of  license. 
In  additi<m  the  guilty  person,  with  the  sureties 
on  his  bond,  is  made  liable  to  a  civil  action  for 
damages  by  the  wife,  or  the  father,  or  the 
mother,  or  the  child  of  such  inebriate,  or  per- 
son so  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated  or 
drunk,  in  which  punitive  damages  may  be  aa- 
sessed.  To  establish  this  liability,  however, 
there  must  have  been  served  upon  the  person 
a  written  notice  forbidding  such  sale. 

Another  act  creates  a  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  shall  consist  of  six  members  and  a  Sec- 
retary, appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  has  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  health 
and  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  State ;  shall  study 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  State,  and  endeavor  to 
make  intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  the  col- 
lected records  of  deatns  and  sickness  among  the 
people.  They  shall  make  sanitary  investiga- 
tions and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  aij>- 
ease,  and  especially  of  epidemics,  the  causes  ol 
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mortalitj,  and  the  effbcts  of  localities,  employ-  each  railroad  oompany  of  the  amount  of  its 

ment,  conditions,  food,  water  supply,  habits,  assessment  for  taxation  for  State  purposes, 

and  circumstances  on  tbe  health  of  the  people,  and  for  the  purposes  of  such  county,  city, 

They  shall  when  required,  or  when  they  deem  town,  or  precmct.    And  all  existing  laws  in 

it  best,  advise  with  officers  of  the  government,  this   State  authorizing  the    assessment    and 

or  with  other  State  Boards,  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  railroad  companies 

location,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of  hy  counties,  cities,  or  incorporated  towns  are 

excreta,  heating  and  ventilation  of  any  public  hereby  repealed,  and  no  county,  city,  or  incor* 

institution  or  building.    They  shall,  from  time  porated  town  in  this  State  shall  hereafter  as- 

to  time,  recommend  standard  works  on  the  sess,  levy,  or  collect  any  taxes  on  the  property 

subject  of  hygiene  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  of  railroad  companies  of  this  State  except  as 

the  State.  provided  by  this  act.*' 

The  new  county  of  Leslie  was  constructed  A  hill  for  tbe  re^stablishment  of  the  whip- 

from  parts  of  the  counties  of  Perry,  Olay,  and  ping-post  was  considered  in  both  Houses  of  the 

Harland.  Le^^ature.  The  people  of  Fayette  County  held 

Another  act  prescribes  the  mode  of  ascer-  a  public  meeting  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
taining  the  value  of  the  property  of  railroad  Senate  on  the  bilL  In  the  preamhle  of  the  res- 
companies  for  taxation,  and  for  taxing  the  same,  olutions  adopted,  the  following  reasons  are 
It  requires  the  president  or  chief  officer  of  each  urged  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  whipping- 
company  in  the  State,  in  the  month  of  July,  to  post :  "  Whereas  the  penitentiary  of  this  State 
return  to  the  State  Auditor,  under  oath,  the  and  the  Jails  of  many  counties  are  overcrowded 
total  length  of  such  railroad,  incloding  the  with  persons  guilty  of  petty  larceny  and  other 
length  thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  minor  offenses,  to  the  great  burden  of  tax- 
and  designating  its  length  within  the  State,  and  payers,  and  in  many  instances  presenting  spec- 
in  each  county,  city,  and  incorporate  town  tacles  revolting  to  humanity ;  and  whereas  the 
therein,  together  with  the  average  value  per  incarceration  of  such  offenders  oftentimes  en- 
mile  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  being  operat^  tails  misery  and  want  and  beggary  and  vice  and 
as  a  carrier  of  freight  and  passengers,  including  crime  upon  the  wives  and  chddren  of  those  so 
engines  and  cars  and  a  list  of  the  depot  groun£  confined ;  and  whereas,  in  our  opinion,  impris- 
and  improvements,  and  other  real  estate  of  the  onment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  espe- 
company,  and  tbe  value  thereof,  and  the  re-  oially  where  all  classes  of  criminals  are  confined 
speotive  counties,  cities,  and  incorporated  towns  in  the  same  prison,  is  not  a  suitable  punishment 
in  which  the  same  are  located.  If  any  one  of  for  minor  offenders,  but  tends  to  make  hard- 
the  railroad  companies  owns  or  operates  a  rail-  ened  villains  out  of  petty  thieves ;  and  whereas 
road  or  railroads  out  of  the  State,  but  in  con-  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  privilege  of  the 
nection  with  its  road  in  the  State,  the  president  people  to  meet  and  express  their  views  upon 
or  chief  officer  of  such  company  is  only  re-  all  matters  of  public  policy,  and  especially 
quired  to  return  such  proportion  of  the  entire  where  the  same  nas  an  munediate  effect  upon 
value  of  all  its  rolling  stock  as  the  number  of  their  interests,  but  most  especially  upon  mat- 
miles  of  its  railroad  in  the  State  bears  to  the  ters  affecting  their  social  well  being:  therefore 
whole  number  of  miles  operated  by  the  com-  we  desire  the  speedy  enactment  of  the  bill," 
pany  in  and  out  of  the  State.  A  Board  of  etc.  One  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  in  the 
Equalization  then  estimates  the  valuation  of  House  urged  the  following  among  other  con- 
the  Auditor,  and  equalizes  it  where  necessary,  siderations : 

The  act  then  proceeds  to  direct  the  manner  of  t^v  i-^i.    ^.^n      ^           'j     *•      •  •   *i     • 

iA«%,:n<»  ♦i.^  4-1^  fkr.-.  ttTk^  ^T^^  ««4.^  ^#  ♦«•«  I  thmk  the  bill  under  oonBideration  is  in  tne  in- 

levying  the  tax,  thus:  "The  same  rate  of  taxa-  ^^.^  ^f  hummlty,  morality,  and  religion,  and  is 

tion  for  btate  purposes,  which  is  or  may  be  m  not  a  step  backward,  as  the  gentleman  haa  naid.    I 

any  year  levied  on  other  real  estate  in  this  heartily  concur  in  all  that  haa  been  said  by  the  dia- 

Commonwealth,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  levied  tingnished  gentleman  from  Graves,  that  crime  haa 

upon  the  value  so  found  by  the  swd  Board  of  i!f  ?.^°,l^JLt ^".^i^S^nv^VSm^^^ 

4.1;^  -«:f.^»^   «^ii: *.!-        j-i      A  A.       M  ent  law  on  petty  larceny — to  simply  reed,  ciotne,  and 

the  railroad,  roUing  stock,  and  real  estate  of  keep  in  jaapetty  thieves  at  the  expense  of  good 
each  company;  and  the  same  rate  of  taxation  citizens;  and  join  with  him  in  saying  that,  for  the 
for  the  purposes  of  each  county,  city,  town,  or  prevention  of  crime,  our  criminal  law  should  hava 
precinct  in  which  any  portion  of  any  railroad  **^«  rope  at  one  end  and  the  ksh  ^  the  other.  The 
|,  located^  which  is  or  Ly  be  in  any  year  ley-  VZ^::,t^^^^^^t  Z^t'^^Zt^ 
led  on  other  real  estate  therein,  shall  be,  and  is  quarter  of  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  by  her  tax- 
hereby,  levied  on  the  value  of  the  real  estate  ridden  people:  and  the  ezpensea of  criminal  prose- 
of  said  company  therein,  and  of  the  number  of  outions  have  oeen  increased  to  an  alarming  extent 
mUes  of  such  road  therein,  reckoned  as  of  the  ^^  *^*  ^*  *^o  j;f.*"»  »"^  ^*  "^^^  d<>  something  to 
value  of  the  average  value  of  each  mile  of  such  TiTnTfll^U  A\'dii;r's  wport  for  1877,  that  the 
railroad  with  its  rolling  stock,  as  ascertained  as  jniiers*  feea  for  feeding  and  keeping  the  felons  in 
aforesaid.  And  immediately  after  the  said  Kentucky  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $120,- 
Board  shall  have  completed  its  valuations  each  O^O.  These  are  State  prisoners,  at  seventy-flve  cenU 
year,  the  Aaditor  of  Pahlio  Acoonnte  .hall  noti-  Pj;„^J;  ^B-t;  ^/hoK'S.^?  5lli^X.,?S  ^y 
tj  the  clerk  of  each  county  court  of  the  amount  ^he  jailers  at  tha  rate  of  sixty  cents  per  day  for  diet- 
BO  assessed  for  taxation  in  his  county,  and  ing  pet^  thieves,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  amounts 
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to  between  $50,000  and  $60,000  Annually—*  tax  to  lection  in  the  disobarge  of  their  oflSoial  daties.^ 
be  paid  by  the  good  people  of  a  ooonty  for  the  benefit  Thus  this  section  is  repealed,  and  under  the 
and  auppon  pt  the  bad.  Th.e  Ua^atlon  upon  the  peo-  ^  ^  •  pennitted  to  bear  con- 
pie  m  becoming  alanuing,  and  the  ooonty  I  have  the  "'^^"J   J      ,,                       tf^*^**>u%^  w»/^«    vwu 

honor  to  represent  demands  the  repeid  of  the  new  cealed  deadly  weapons,  as  it  is  no  defense  to 

and  the  reenaotment  of  the  old  law,  and  restoration  plead  that  one^s  life,  or  family,  or  property  was 

of  the  whipping-post.  in  danger,  or  that  the  person  bearing  them 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished  and  acoom-  ^^^  g^^  officer 

gJSS^tLr^ofrp'^^^SiJ?^?.^;^?.  »d"^-'  Appropriations  were  made  to  continue  the 

oonflncd  in  hU  county  jail  under  this  humane  lew  geological,  topographical,  and  botamcal  surveys 

fbr  twelve  months,  aud  that  his  confinement  cost  of  the  State. 

h'ls  county  $900.    I  will  have  to  relate  a  circumstance  Contractors  on  pubHo  works  of  the  State  are 

that  occurred  in  my  county.    A  white  man  stole  a  ftntlinriTftd  to  Amnlnv  at  their  own  eznAniiA  thu 

brace  and  bite  worth  $8.76,  and  was  confined  some  a«"*orizea  to  employ  ai  tneir  own  expense  ine 

eight  or  nine  months,  at  a  cost  of  some  $200  or  $800,  number  of  five  hundred  of  the  penitentiary 

which  hsd  to  be  levied  at  the  court  of  claims  on  the  convicts  whose  terms  will  expire  within  nve 

{food  citiiens  of  my  county.  We  have  a  clever  jailer  years,  nndei'  suitable  regulations  for  their  care 

n  mv  county,  that  feeds  well,  and  we  also  have  a  g^^  protection 

lot  of  netty  thieving  ncKToes  about  my  town  that  gi'  ^^^^her  'act  the  militia  of  the  SUte  are 
say  Cobb,  the  jailer,  gives  them  more  and  better  ,.  .-J  ""y"^'  "^^  •'"^  ii«iivi»  vj.  vw^k^wi/^?  uo 
to  eat  than  they  have  or  get  at  home ;  therefore,  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  tlie  volun- 
putting  them  in  jail  is  no  punishment  to  them,  and  teer  militia,  or  Kentucky  State  Guard,  and  the 
they  will  commit  small  theAs  in  order  to  be  put  in  militia  of  the  reserve.  The  State  Guard  con- 
jail,  to  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  There-  ^^^  ^f  twenty  companies  of  all  arms,  making 
Ibre,  I  shall  support  the  bill.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  2^  ^J     ^U  ^We-bodied  persons 

He  was  applauded  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  are  eli- 

and  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  68  to  21.    In  gihle.    The  military  of  the  reserve  consists  of 

the  Senate  the  vote  was  a  tie,  17  to  17,  and  aW  other  persons  between  the  same  ages,  and 

the  bill  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  not  exempt  from  military  duty. 

Lieutenant-Grovemor.  One  fourth  of  all  the  proceeds  of  any  lands 

An  act  appropriating  $10,000,  to  be  applied  that  may  be  donated  to  Kentucky  by  any  act 

toward  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  mem-  of  Congress  is  to  be  applied  to  the  further  en- 

ory  of  the  late  John  C.  Breckenridge,  was  dowment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

passed  by  the  House.    In  the  Senate  it  also  College  of  Kentucky,  or  for  the  establishment 

passed,  and  as  the  roll-call  was  about  to  com-  wi^  maintenance  of  a  university  of  which  such 

mence,  Speaker  Underwood  arose  and  said,  college  shall  be  one  of  the  colleges. 

**  Senators,  I  think  it  proper  that  we  should  The  following  joint  resolution  relative  to  the 

rise  and  remain  standing  as  a  mark  of  our  scourge  known  as  yellow  fever,  and  requesting 

respect  to  tiie  memory  of  the  deceased  hero,"  the  Representatives  in  Congress  to  urge  the 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  measure  passage  of  a  quarantine  law,  was  adopted : 

adopted — yeas  27,  nays  5.  Whtrecu,  The  tropical  scourge,  yellow  fever,  makes 

Tne  following  act  in  reference  to  concealed  almost  annual  vuits  to  some  portions  of  the  United 

deadly  weapons  was  also  passed :  8^,*^»»  carrying  with  it  desolation  and  death :  and 

•^         *^                        <^  whereas,  by  reason  of  constantly  increasing  railroad 

Air  Act  to  amend  artieU  29,  chapter  99  qf  the  Oenerai  facilities,  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  conveyed  to  any 

Statutee^  entitled  **  Crimei  and  PunUhmentsr  part  of  the  country  where  heat  rises  to  80®,  the  fact 

Sbotioh  1,  Beit  enacUdby  the  Oenerat  Aeeemlly  of  oeing  well  established  that  yellow  fever  has  visited 

the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky ^'SheX  section  5,  of  Passage, Maine,  once ;  Hartford,  Connecticut,  once; 

article  29,  chapter  29  of  the  Oenerai  Statutes  be,  and  Quebec  once;  New  York  fourteen  times;  Philadel- 

the  same  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  the  exemptions  in  pbia  thirteen  times ;  Norfolk,  Virginia,  once  ;  and 

said  section  shall  not  nereafter  be  allowed  as  mat-  Oallipolis,  Ohio,  once ;  aud  the  fact  also  being  well 

ter  of  defense  in  any  prosecution  for  carrying  con-  known  that  yellow  fever  in  1858  appeared  at  New  Or- 

•ealed  deadly  weapons.  leans  as  early  as  May,  thus  showing  that  the  only 

Approved  March  6, 1878.  sure  mode  of  keeping  off  the  dreadful  scourge  is  a 

It  should  be  sUted  in  explanation  thai  the  rigid  quarantine  of  vessels  arriving  from  the  poru 

y.          J     \^,              7      F«^««»v"  «"»•»  y"«  of  West  India  islands  and  Other  infected  places;  and 

penalty  under  the  previous  law  for  carrymg  whereas,  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  proper  au- 

concealed  a  deadly  weapon,  other  than  an  or-  thorities  to  afford  our  citizens  the  necessary  protec- 

dinary  pocket-knife,  was  a  fine  of  not  less  than  tion  has  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 

twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  ^^  addition  to  seriously  imnwring  the  oommercial 

and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jaU  for  not  less  P^rospentyofni^^^ 

than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  in  the  dis-  fUmlvtd  by  the  General  Asmnbly  of  the  Common- 

cretion  of  the  jury.   Section  5,  which  excepted  wealth  of  Kentucky^  That  our  Senators  In  Congress 

the  persons  who  may  carry  concealed  weapons,  be  directed,  and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be 

was  as  follows:  "Carrying  concealed  deadly  ^f/^^a'^' ^enfma%?em"bfrt'o^^^ 

weapons  shall  be  lawful  in  the  following  cases :  act7on^on^rpart'<?f  Co^ess  as shaU  riult^n  a  na- 


ger  from  violence  or  crime.     2.    By  sheriffs,  pointed,  composed  of  one  Senator  and  two  members 

*      1  1.1       *^'^"^*'^*   \,     '^*     "*  ^j   ou^nixo,  jjf  ^j^g  House  of  Bepresentatives,  who  shall  be  re- 

oonstables.  marshals,  policemen,  and  other  mm-  quBRted  and  directed  to  memorialize  Congress  in  cod- 

laterial  officers,  when  necessary  for  their  pro-  formity  to  this  resolution,  and  that  they  be  author* 
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iied  to  iDvestifi^  and  report  to  tbli  body  anj  mea-  pie,  as  evidenoed  b^  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  com- 

sare  which  thejr  may  deem  neuessaiy  to  protect  the  meroe,  the  destruction  or  confidence  among  the  peo- 

lives  of  the  citizens  of  this  Comaionwealth  againat  pie  financially,  the  closed  doors  of  the  machine  and 

this  disease.  manofactoring  establishments  throughout  the  coun- 

mv      «  11      .               1   ..           1  ^      4.    j.1.  try:  the  distress  and  hunger  incident  to  thbdeplora- 

The  following  resointion  relative  to  the  re-  tie  condition  of  affairs  makes  it  prooer  that  we,  the 

daction  of  the  tobaooo  tax  was  adopted :  Bepresentatives  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 

Whtnoi,  It  sfttisfaotorlly  appears  that  in  round  •^o«l<i  «»»ke  known  to  the  Federal  Government  our 

numbera  the  annual  tobacco  crop  in  the  United  ^»«''»  ^«<1*»^,  *tf  great  questions  which  are  now 

SUtes  is  about  660,000,000  pounds,  of  which  the  grinding  the  Ufe-blood  out  of  a  brave  constituency : 

Bute  of  Kentucky  produces  about  166,000,000  pounds,  therefore,  be  it                             .,      ^  ^i    ,. 

or  28  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop,  that  is,  between  ^t^f^JV^K.^^V^^'^'*^^  ^'^  ftt  ^"^ 

one  fourth  and  one  third  of  the  whole  production,  y*taUhof  KmUi^^l.  That  we  demand  the  immedi- 

and  therefore  between  one  fourth  and  one  third  of  »te  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  resumption  act 

the  entire  tax  collected  on  tobacco  comes  from  the  «•  Thst  we  are  in  favor  of  making  silver  the  equal 

product  of  Kentucky  soil ;  and  whereas  it  appears  ^^p]^;>  »<>  far  as ps^ng  private  and  public  dues, 

that  the  revenue  tax  for  the  year  1877  amounted  »•  That  we  are  In  lavor  of  pacing  the  bonds  of  this 

to  the  sum  of  $11,106,646;  and  whereas  it  seems  oountnr  according  to  the  provision  of  the  law  under 

strange  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  should  "^^^^^  '^ev  were  issued,  believmg  that,  if  the  cur- 


raise  muiions  oi  aoiiars  every  year  irom  ineir  nara-     •-  ij*'^^  «.*wi^- .^  jl^,  .»«  ji^»^»w...«.»  ^*«,T"<  '": "T" 
earned  labor,  to  be  bestowed  upon  high-salnried  offl-    «l*im  against  the  Federal  Government.    That  while 


weaUh  of  KMtucky,  That  our  Senatbrs  in  Congress  iwued,  we  denounce  as  unjust  to  the  people  all  laws, 

be  instnicted,  and  our  Bepresentatives  requested,  to  *hf  efffot  of  which  is  to  make  any  bonds  payable  in 

use  all  the  means  within  their  power  to  have  the  tax  <^^  which,  by^  the  act  under  wluch  they  were  issued, 

on  tobacco  reduced  at  least  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  that  ^«/«,Pjy»'>^«  ^^^^  currency  of  the  country. 

hU  Kxcellency  the  Governor  of  thU  Commonwealth  ^  *•  Jhat  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  is 

cause  to  be  transmitted  to  each  of  said  Senators  and  hereby  requested  to  send  certified  copies  of  these 

Bepresentatives  copies  of  this  preamble  and  reeo-  .resolutions  to  each  of  the  members  in  Uie  Federal 

lution.  Congress;  and  that  our  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  re- 

Tbe  following  resointion  relative  to  the  con-  quested  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  procure  the 

stmction  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  was  passage  of  an  act  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing 

adopted :  resolutions. 

IFWmm,  The  power  oftbe  General  Government  to  The  valne  of  taxable  property  in  the  State 

promote  the  construction  of  great  national  lines  of  belonging  to  white  persons,  and  the  amount  of 

«rdtt\"  Son  of  poUMoTdu!!. i'^;  '"^  ^'^  "^  *«  »'"«  '<>'  1877  and  1878,  were- 

whereas  experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  I<»*»1  ^^«  of  P«>i)«rty,  1877 ^^'^WSi 

of  another  transcontinental  railroad,  both  for  the  Total  vshie  of  property.  1878 VAfiVi^mt 

commercial  and  social  convenience  of  the  people,  Decressa                                     tS8.M8.060 

and  as  a  check  to  the  monopoly  incident  to  a  single  ^ 

road;  and  whereas,  further,  the  official  reporta  show  Tax.  1877 |l,68a,060  M 

that  ofthe  $104,705,168.48  expended  by  the  General  T«z,1678. 1,416,078  70 

Government  between  1789  and  1878  for  railroads.  iw..—                                               "T" 

wagon-roads,  and  canals,  the  sixteen  Southern  ana  Decresss f  li:\97S  84 

border  States  received  only  $6,981,982.90,  while  the  The  value  of  the  same  belonging  to  blacks. 

Northern  and  Western  States  and  Terntones  have  ^^a  *k->  ^^^^^^  ^*  *^^^^  #Vv  Tk^  oa»ia  ¥iJ^ 

received  $97,025,761.70,  exclusive  of  land  granto:  ^"^  the  amount  of  taxes  for  the  same  time, 

Bstohed,  by  ths  General  Attembly  of  the  Ommon-  Were  as  follows : 

weaUh  of  KtrUuekff^  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  Total  value  of  property,  1877 $8,641,869 

be  infttructad,  and  our  Bepresentatives  requested,  to  Total  valoe  of  property,  1878 8,806,887 

use  all  proper  m3ans  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  r^^.^^                                        — aohkam 

bill  or  bills  by  Congress  aa  will  promote  and  secure  Pewesse. fwo,qB3i 

the  construction  ofthe  Texas  and  Pacific  Bailway  as  Taz,lR77 $1.\986  16 

a  competing  line  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  tsx,  1878!!!!!!!!*.!!!!!!!!!.!!'!.!  !.!     14,878  51 

and  as  a  corresponding  artery  for  Southern  trade  

andtravel.  Decrease $1,067  65 

The  following?  resolution  in  regard  to  the  re-  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  the 

peal  of  the  resumption  act  and  other  financial  assessed  value  of  property  in  lS7d  was  $29,- 

matters  was  also  adopted :  228,092,  while  the  decrease  in  taxes  to  be  re- 

Beoognizing  the  truth  and  power  of  the  tlme-hon-  ^'^^^  was  $1 17,029.89. 

ored  maxim  that*' eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Kentucky 

liberty  " ;  and  whereas  the  highest  and  greatest  penitentiary  at  the  dose  of  the  year  was  990, 

duty  of  the  Representative  is  to  pUj  the  part  of  sen-  ^^^ich  is  steadily  and  slowly  increasing.    The 

tinel  and  give  warning  to  the  confiding  and  unsus-  t^„uu  «^  ♦k«,  ^^»^..4.«  k«o  k.»^«  ^«.«^iir»4.   ^-^a 

pecting  good  people  o7  this  Commonwealth  of  any  health  of  the  convicts  has  been  excellent,  and 

and  allattampta.  either  covert  or  open,  to  undermine  there  nave  been  no  deaths  from  fevers,  and  no 

the  principles  of  our  institutions,  and  to  subvert  and  unusual  change  in  the  prison  affairs, 

trample  upon  the  righta  of  the  citixen ;  and  whereas  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  of  the  value 

it  is  apparent  to  this  General  Assembly  that  the  Fed-  f  railroad  property,  orgatiiied  under  an  act 

eral  legislation,  for  the  last  several  years,  has  been  "^t  .r"  T^!L;oi«*«ir«Kr.Jl  i^r.J^^^ ^^aTIx^mA^ 

in  the  interest  of  the  money  power  of  thi  country,  2'  ^"®  Legislature  above  mentioned,  made  their 

to  the  destruction  of  the  honest  industry  of  the  peo-  first  report  as  follows : 
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NAME  OF  BOAO. 


8t  Looli  A  Soatheastern  Bailroad 

M«inpbit,  Pidacfth  &  North«ra 

P^acah  A  KHcabetbtown 

Mobile  A  Obto 

Chkieo,  8t  Loai«  A  New  Orleuis 

8t.  Lmiia.  IroD  MonnUiii  A  Southern 

NMhTille,  ChAtUooon  d(  St  LooU 

Oweiuboro  &  NMhviIIe 

LouisTllle  A  NasbvlUo  (maio  stem) 

Loaierille  A  Naabvllle  (bnuichet) 

LooltviUe,  OtDdnoAti  A  Lezlngtoo  (maio  eteml . 
LonievUle,  Gindniisti  &t  LezlBifton  (CIb.  bnDcn). 
LouUTllIe  Ballwaj  Traasportatloa  Company. . . . 

EHzabethtowD,  Lexington  A,  Big  Sandj 

Klixabethtown,  Lexington  A  Big  Band/,  S.  dlria. 

Eastern  Kentaoky  Bailway 

boatbweatem 

LoolsTtlle,  Harrod^s  Greek  Jc  Wea^Mifl 

lloant  Sterling  Coal  Boad 

Kentaoky  Central 

Memphis  A  LooisviUe  (northern  divtsion) 

Memphis  A  LouisrlUe  (sonthem  division; 

Cincinnati  Sonthem. 


Mc«fall«. 

Yalmlkm 
pvmik. 

J?^* 

$5,000 
6,000 

'W 

84)60 
8,500 

41*76 

&000 

u:ii 

8,000 

7 

8,500 

85 

8,000 

189-68 

90,000 

268  85 

8,100 

98-68 

lAkOOO 

80-M 

8,500 

4- 18 

^000 

88-78 

7,500 

1698 

1U600 

84-15 

8,500 

4^ft 

6,000 

It 

14M 

19  85 

2,000 

80 

14,000 

49-40 

9,000 

19 

18,000 

158-14 

15,000 

Tbtal 


$480,498  10 

884,400  00 

780,572  75 

167,195  00 

884,080  00 

11^7  00 

69,500  00 

105,000  00 

2,792,600  00 

2,052,400  00 

1,404,800  00 

687,990  00 

80,650  00 

268,975  00 

196,888  00 

85,875  00 

25,022  79 

77,000  00 

88,500  00 

1,120,000  00 

444,600  00 

228,000  00 

2,872,100  00 


$22,186  60 

19,575  00 

84,669  00 

22,295  00 

5,809  00 

£00  00 


86^446  00) 
868,146  00  ' 
195,154  00 
195^154  00  ' 

'^008  00 

7,500  00 

41,884  00 

"**466*o6 

150  00 

68,925  00 

7,100  00 

14,100  00 

17,875  00 


$512,684  60 
808.975  00 
76M61  75 
189,490  00 
889,489  00 
11.697  00 
59.500  00 
105,000  00 

^218,146  00 

2,287,444  00 

20,650  00 

26^978  00 

208,888  00 

126,600  00 

25,022  72 

77,400  00 

88,660  00 

1,188,925  00 

451,700  00 

242,100  00 

2,889,475  00 


The  preaent  rate  of  State  taxation  is  forty 
oents  on  the  hnndred  dollars'  worth  of  property. 
Of  this  forty  cents,  only  fifteen  is  revenue 
proper ;  the  remaining  twenty-five  is  set  apart 
as  school  money.  The  rate  of  fifteen  cents  is 
prohably  as  low  as  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  for  maintaining  the  State  government* 
This  rate  of  taxation  at  forty  cents,  being  a 
redaction  of  five  cents  from  the  previous  rate, 
went  into  effect  in  1877,  and  lias  hardly  as  yet 
been  tested.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
October  10,  1877,  when  the  last  report  was 
made,  was  $583,894 ;  but  among  the  items  of 
extraordinary  receipts  for  that  year  were 
$70,484  from  the  Federal  Government,  on  ac- 
count of  claims  growing  out  of  the  war,  and 
$100^877.76  back  taxes  from  the  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  and  Lexington  Railroad,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  lawsuit. 

The  following  is  a  carefully  prepared  es- 
timate of  the  production  of  whisky  in  the 
State,  in  gallons : 


DISTRICT. 


II 

V 

VI 

VTI, 

VIII, 

IX 


i8r«-^T. 


706,869 
2.686.469 
2,878,209 
1,407,121 

251.271 
78,884 


8,148,279 


i8r8-*rs. 


406,258 
2,848,678 
2,818,046 
1,018312 

248.429 
79,952 


6,409,674 


Decrease,  1,788,605  proof  gaOons,  w  40,482  harrels. 

The  crop  of  wheat  grown  in  Kentucky  in 
1877  was  the  largest  harvested  since  the  war. 
It  amounted,  according  to  the  assessors^  returns, 
to  7,645,604  bushels.  The  crop  grown  in  1878 
Ss  not  over  6,600,000  bushels,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  rust  in  the  chief 
wheat-growing  counties  of  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State.  The  crop  of  bar- 
ley grown  in  1878  was  the  largest  yet  har- 
vested in  the  State,  and  was  not  less  than 
$00,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  com  in  1877 
was  59,693,146  bushels.  The  drought  in  many 
neighborhoods  in  1878  was  so  great  as  to 
out  down  the  crop  20  per  cent,  below  1877. 


The  yield  of  hemp  in  1878  is  10  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1877,  when  18,752,263  pounds  were 
produced  in  the  State.  The  yield  of  oats  and 
rye  is  about  the  same  as  in  1877,  when  it  was 
as  follows:  oats,  6,838,406  bushels;  rye,  1,277,- 
278.  The  entire  crop  of  tobacco  grown  in 
the  State  in  the  summer  of  1876  was  146,186,- 
796  pounds;  in  1876,  126,809,244  pounds;  in 
1877,  191,492,148  pounds;  in  1878  it  will 
reach  not  over  116,000,000  pounds.  This  will 
make  the  yield  from  65  to  Vo  per  cent,  of  an 
average.  Hay  and  grass  did  well  in  1878,  con- 
sidering the  dry  summer.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  in  the  State  71,000  acres  in  peach 
orchards,  which  in  1878  prodaced  witnin  ft 
fraction  of  6,000,000  bushels  of  peaches.  Tliere 
are  in  round  numbers  250,000  acres  of  apple 
orchards,  which  produce  annually  over  21,000,- 
000  bushels  of  apples.  The  increase  in  sheep 
and  hogs  shows  that  the  farmers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  these  animab  than  for  sev- 
eral years  after  the  war.  The  sheep  have  in- 
creased from  about  1,000,000  in  1876  to  1,123,- 
956  in  1878,  and  hogs  from  1,142,568  in  1876 
to  over  1,600,000  in  1878.  Poultry  has  also 
grown  to  be  an  article  of  great  vdue.  The 
number  of  chickens  in  the  State  is  now  6,381,- 
100,  and  of  other  fowls  2,860,550.  The  value 
of  eggs  and  poultry  used  in  Kentucky  yearly 
is  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  tobacco  crop. 
Bees  also  have  become  a  source  of  consider- 
able profit.  There  are  now  reported  to  be  in 
the  State  167,870  bee  colonies  or  hives  in  good 
working  order,  and  the  product  of  honey  in 
1878  was  4,723,100  pounds. 

A  production  called  eht{fa$  is  a  new  crop  in 
the  State,  and  much  prized  by  farmers  for  the 
fattening  of  hogs,  as  equal  if  not  superior  to 
com.  Some  confound  the  chufas,  the  grass- 
nut,  with  the  nut-grass,  but  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  habits  of  growth  and  value.  The 
chufas  will  produce  from  80  to  125  bushels  on 
any  moderately  rich  land,  but  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  like  the  ground  peas,  to  sandy  loam 
soils.  When  ripe,  hogs  will  gather  and  eat 
them  jast  as  tliey  do  ground  peas,  and  will 
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prefer  tbem  to  aU  other  food,  even  com.  An 
act  for  the  propagation  and  protection  of 
food  fish  in  the  waters  of  Kentacky  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  approved  March 
26,  1876.  A  commission  of  ten  persons  was 
appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  in  stocking  the 
waters  of  Kentucky  with  fish,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  build  a  hatching-house  in  which  to 
propagate  such  young  fish  as  they  might  be 
able  to  obtain.  Since  that  time,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  busy  at  work,  and  hi^ve 
,  placed  thousands  of  the  young  California  sal- 
mon in  the  streams  of  the  State. 

The  geological  survey  has  brought  to  light 
some  very  vduable  clays  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  Contiguous  are  also  valuable 
deposits  of  brown  ooiJ,  and  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  white  sand  suitable  for  plate  glass,  and 
as  an  admixture  with  day  for  tne  manufacture 
of  porcelain. 

The  reports  of  the  State  charitable  and 
other  institutions  are  made  biennially.  (See 
"Annual  Cyclopaedia."  1877.) 

On  November  29tn  a  serious  disturbance 
took  place  at  Jackson,  the  county  seat  of 
Breathitt  County.  A  mob  attacked  the  sheriff, 
idthough  accompanied  by  twenty-five  guards, 
while  bringing  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder 
to  court.  Several  shots  were  fired;  the  guards 
fled,  and  one  of  them,  being  the  County  Judge, 
was  killed.  The  Circuit  Court,  then  in  session, 
was  broken  up,  and  the  Judge  withdrew. 
These  things  formed  the  outbreak  of  some  old 
feuds  which  had  been  attended  with  constant 
violence.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  followed  for 
many  days,  and  a  military  force  was  sent  for 
a  short  time  by  the  Governor  to  maintain  order. 

The  election  in  Kentucky  on  November  5th 
was  for  members  of  Congress.  The  vote  was 
much  below  that  of  1876,  and  the  result  was 
as  follows : 


DISTRICT.             RtpaMkan. 

Daoentk. 

NsthHMl. 

L 

8,560 
4.989 

8,503 
4,616 
5,508 

•  •  •  • 

IdLTM 
8,893 
2,645 

5.611 
8,828 
9.854 
8,969 
9,115 
6,901 
8,683 
12.518 
10,784 
7,298 

•6,878 
2.051 

IL 

in 

8,889 
204 

IV 

V 

7308 

VI 

1,871 

VII 

8,548 

VIIL 

IX. 

271 

X. 

1,244 

*  Independent  Demoerat 


The  state  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  was 
ts  follows  .* 


PARTin. 

S-^ 

HOOMW 

RftpaMictnii ,. 

1 
87 

18 

Pwioor^tt  r 

87 

TVjtil 

88 

100 

A  change  took  place  during  the  year  in  the 
organization  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Chief 
Justice  Lindsey  retired  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  and  Judge  W.  S.  Pryor, 


having  the  shortest  term  to  serve,  became  Chief 
Justice.  Thomas  II.  Hines,  of  the  Fourth  Ap- 
pellate District,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  by  a 
vote  of  89,558,  against  594  for  James  Stewart 
A  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
during  the  year  in  which  the  point  at  issue 
was  the  right  of  a  court  to  try  an  extradited 
prisoner  for  a  non-extraditable  offense.  Hawes, 
the  prisoner,  had  been  brought  from  Canada  un- 
der the  extradition  treaty  upon  three  charges 
of  forgery,  all  of  which  were  tried,  and  Hawes 
acquitted.  It  was  undertaken  to  bold  and  try 
him  under  a  charge  of  embezzlement.  This 
the  Court  decided  to  be  an  (^ense  under  which 
he  was  not  extradited,  and  he  was  dismissed. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  this  ruling  wac 
correct.  The  case,  "The  Commonwealth  w. 
Smith  N.  Hawes,"  was  carried  up  from  the 
lower  Court  by  the  State.  Chief  Justice  lind- 
sey, in  deliverin|^  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on 
April  17th,  considered  two  questions :  1.  How 
far  the  judicial  tribunals  or  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  are  required  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  and  in  proper  cases  give  effect  to 
treaty  stipulations  between  our  own  and  for- 
eign Governments;  2.  The  true  construction 
of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  The  first 
question  is  answered  by  that  clause  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  which  makes  ail  treaties  un- 
der it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  "  is 
consequently  to  be  regarded  in  the  courts  of 
justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without 
the  ud  of  any  legislative  provision."  In  con- 
sidering the  second  qiiestion,  the  Court,  with 
great  research  and  ability,  brings  out  the  dom- 
inant principle  of  modem  extradition.  The 
Chief  Justice  says: 

The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  is  as  follows : 
^*-  It  is  asn^ed  that  the  United  States  and  her  Britan- 
nio  Mf^esty  shall,  upon  mutual  requisitions  by  them, 
or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  authorities,  respeo- 
tively  made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who, 
being  charged  with  the  crime  of  muraer  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson, 
or  robbery,  or  forgery^  or  the  utterance  of  forjod 
paper,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either, 
shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found  within  the 
territories  of  the  other :  I¥<md<d,  That  this  shall 
only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fu^ntive 
or  person  so  charged  shall  oe  found,  would  justiiy 
his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the 
crime  or  offense  had  there  been  committed :  and  the 
respective  judges  and  other  ma^istratoR  or  the  two 
Oovemments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  au- 
thority, upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fujfitive  or  per- 
son so  charfired,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  such 
judges  or  other  magistrates,  respectively,  to  the  end 
that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and 
couHidered ;  and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charfi^e,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  examining  judtre  or  magistrate  to 
certify  the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority, 
that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  of  such 
fufiritlve." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  surrendered  fugitive  for  crimes  otner  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  is  not  prohibited  in  terms, 
and  that  fact  is  regarded  as  of  oontroUin^  importance 
by  those  who  hold  to  the  view  that  Hawes  was  not 
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entitled  to  the  immnnitr  awarded  him  by  the  Court  asylum  for  religioni  refugees.  The  public  sentiment 
below.  But  if  the  prohibition  can  be  fairly  implied  of  both  countries 'made  it  unnecessaiy.  Between 
from  the  language  and  general  scope  of  the  treaty,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  it  was  not  sup- 
considered  in  connection  with  the  purposes  the  con-  posed  on  either  side  that  guaimntees  were  required 
trscting  parties  had  in  view,  and  the  nature  of  the  of  each  other  against  a  thing  inherently  impossible, 
subject  about  which  they  were  treating,  it  is  entitled  any  more  than  by  the  laws  of  Solon  was  a  punish- 
to  like  respect,  and  will  be  as  sacredly  observed  ss  ment  deemed  necessary  against  the  crime  of  parricide, 
though  it  wore  expressed  in  clear  and  unambiguous  which  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  contemplation/' 
terms.  But  President  Tyler,  under  wnose  administration 
Public  treaties  are  to  be  fairly  interpreted,  and  the  the  treaty  of  1842  was  concluded,  evidently  thought 
intention  of  the  contracting  parties  to  be  ascertained  that  the  guarantees  of  immunity  to  political  refugees 
by  the  application  of  the  same  rules  of  construction  were  to  bt  implied  from  the  treaty  itself,  snd  not  left 
and  the  same  course  of  reasoning  which  we  apply  to  to  rest  alone  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  two  counr 
the  interpretation  of  private  contracts.  By  the  enu-  tries.  In  communicating  the  draft  of  the  treaty  to 
meration  of  seven  well-defined  crimes  for  which  ex-  the  Senate  for  its  ratification,  spesking  of  the  subject 
tradition  may  be  had.  the  parties  plainly  excluded  of  extisdition,  he  said :  *^  The  article  on  the  subject 
the  idea  that  demana  might  be  made  as  matter  of  in  the  proposed  treaty  is  carefully  confined  to  such 
right  for  the  surrenderor  a  Aigitive  charged  with  an  offenses  as  all  mankind  agree  to  regard  cm  heinous 
offense  not  named  in  the  enumeration,  no  matter  how  and  destructive  of  the  security  of  liie  and  property, 
revolting  or  wicked  it  may  be.  By  providing  the  In  this  careful  and  specific  enumeration  of  crimes, 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  a  warrant  for  the  the  object  has  been  to  exclude  all  political  offenses, 
arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive  may  be  issued,  and  con-  or  criniinel  charges  arising  from  wars  or  Intestine 
flniiig  the  duty  of  making^  the  surrender  to  cases  in  commotions.  Treason,  misprision  of  treason,  libels, 
whicTi  the  evidence  of  criminality  is  sufficient,  ao-  desertion  from  military  service,  and  other  offenses 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  such  fugitive  of  eimilar  character,  are  excluded.''  This  interprt- 
is  found,  to  justify  his  commitment  for  trial,  the  tation  was  contemporaneous  with  the  treaty  itself, 
right  of  the  demanding  government  to  decide  flnallj  snd  deserves  the  higher  consideration  from  the  fact 


scarcely  bo  regarded  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of  con-  tions  from  which  it  resulted.    It  seems,  also,  that 

struction,  from  these  manifest  restrictions,  unaided  the  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  was  understood 

bj  extraneous  considerations,  to  deduce  the  condu-  in  the  same  way  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1648. 

sion  that  it  was  not  contemplated  by  the  contract-  The  act  of  Parliament  of  that  year,  passed  for  the 

ing  parties  that  an  extradited  prisoner  should,  under  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  directed  that  such 

any  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  defend  himself  persons  as  should  thereafl4  r  be  extradited  to  the 

against  a  charge  other  than  the  one  upon  which  he  is  United  States  should  be  delivered  *'  to  such  person 

surrendered,  much  less  against  one  for  which  his  ex-  or  persons  as  shall  be  authorized,  in  the  name  of  the 

tradition  could  not  be  demanded.  United  States,  to  receive  the  person  so  committed. 

The  consequences  to  which  the  opposite  view  may  and  to  convey  him  to  the  United  States,  to  be  tried 

lead,  though  dj  no  means  conclusive  against  it,  are  for  the  crime  of  which  such  person  shall  be  accused." 

nevertheless  to  receive  due  and  proper  weight.    It  The  precise  purpose  for  wnicb  the  fugitive  is  to  be 

would  present  a  remarkable  state  of  things  to  have  surrendered  is  set  out  in  exact  and  apt  language,  and 

one  Government  saying,  in  substance,  to  the  other :  the  act  negatives,  by  necessary  imphcation.the  right 

**  Tou  can  not  demana  the  surrender  of  a  person  here  claimed,  that  the  person  surrenderea  mav  be 

chared  with  embezzlement.    My  judges  or  other  tried  for  an  offense  different  from  that  for  which  he 

magistrates  have  no  right  or  authority,  upon  such  a  was  extradited,  and  one  for  which  his  surrender  could 

demsnd,  either  to  apprehend  the  person  so  accused,  not  have  been  demanded. 

or  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  of  his  criminality ;        The  American  Executive  in  1842,  and  the  British 

and  if  they  should  assume  to  do  so,  and  should  find  Parliament  in  1848,  seem  to  have  been  impressed 

the  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge^  the  with  the  conviction  that  the  treaty  secured  to  per^ 

proper  executive  authority  could  not  lawfully  issue  eons  surrendered  under  its  provisions  an  immunity 

the  warrant  for  his  surrender.    But  you  may  obviate  ft'om  trial  for  political  offenses  far  more  stable  and 

thitt  defect  in  the  treaty  by  resting  your  demand  upon  effectual  than  the  public  sentiment  of  the  two  couu- 

the  charge  of  forgeir,  and  if  you  can  make  out  a  trios.    Experience  had  taufiht  them  that  in  times  of 

vrima  facte  case  against  the  fugitive,  you  may  take  intestine  strife  and  civil  commotions  the  most  en- 

nim  into  custody,  and  then,  without  a  breach  of  faith,  lightened  public  sentiment  may  become  warped  and 

and  without  violating  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  our  perverted,  iust  as  it  has  taught  that  man  is  some- 

treatv,  compel  him  to  go  to  trial  upon  the  indictment  times  capaole  of  committing  the  unnatural  crime  of 

for  the  non-extraditable  offense  of  embezzlement."  parricide,  although  such  a  crime  seemed  impossible 

And  if  this  indirect  mode  of  securing  the  surrender  to  the  great  Athenian  law^ver.    And  this  view  was 

of  persons  guilty  of  other  than  extriulitable  offenses  adhered  to  by  Congress  m  1848,  when  the  eenersl 

may  be  resorted  to,  or  if  the  demand,  when  made  in  law  providing  for  the  surrender  of  persons  charged 

the  utmost  good  faith,  to  secure  the  custody  of  a  with  crime  to  the  various  governments  with  which 

criminal  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  can  be  we  had  treaty  stipulations  on  that  subject  was  passed, 

made  available  to  brmg  him  to  justice  for  an  offense  After  setting  out  the  necessary  preliminary  steps,  it 

for  which  he  would  not  have  been  surrendered,  then  was  provided  by  the  third  section  of  that  act,  ^^  that 

we  do  not  very  well  see  how  either  Government  could  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  under 

oomplain  if  a  lawfully  extradited  fugitive  should  be  his  band  and  seal  of  office,  to  order  the  person  so 

triea  and  convicted  of  a  political  offense.    Prosecu-  committed  to  be  delivered  to  such  person  or  persons 

tions  for  the  crime  of  treason  are  no  more  provided  as  shall  be  authorized,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 

against  by  the  treaty  than  prosecutionB  for  tue  crime  such  foreign  government,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime 

of  embezzlement,  or  the  offense  of  bribing  a  public  of  which  such  person  shall  be  accused."    This,  like 

officer.  the  act  of  Parliament,  declares  the  purpose  of  the 

Mr.  Fish,  In  his  letter  of  May  22, 1876,  to  Mr.  Hoff-  surrender  to  be  that  the  alleged  offender  mav  "  be 

man,  it^  reference  to  the  extradition  of  Winslow,  tried  for  the  crime  of  which  such  person  shall  be  ao- 

attempts   to   meet   this   difficulty  by  saying   that  cnsed."    The  maxim,  **  expressio  unius  est  ezclusio 

**  neither  the  extradition  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  alterus,"  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  each  of 

nor  in  that  of  1842,  contains  any  reference  to  immu-  these  acts ;  and,  resa  in  the  light  of^tnat  msxim,  they 

nity  for  political  offenses,  or  to  the  protection  of  are  persuasive  at  least  of  the  construction  which,  up 
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to  1848,  the  two.  contracting  parties  had  placed  on  of  the  oases  of  Caldwell  and  Lawrence  (8tU  and  18th 

the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.    The  aot  of  Congress  Blatobford's  Reports),  and  of  the  oase  of  LMnx>ve 

b.  in  one  view,  more  important  than  the  British  act  (59th  New  York).    And  if  the  oases  of  Caldwefl  and 

011848.    It  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  proper  inter-  Lawrence  oould  be  freed  from  the  complications 

pretation  of  a  particular  treaty,  and  may  be  regarded  arising  oat  of  the  residence  of  the  prisoners  within 

as  a  legislative  declaration  of  the  American  idea  of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the 

the  fmidamental  or  underlying  prinoiples  of  the  in-  fact  that  we  received  them  from  the  authorities  of 

ternational  practice  of  extradition.  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  and  pursuatit 

The  ancient  doctrine  that  a  sovereign  state  is  to  treatv  stipulations,  it  would  be  sound  doctrine 

bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  deliver  up  persons  and  inoisputable  law.     But  did  Caldwell  or  Law- 

oharged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  committed  in  renoe  come  within  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  our  law  t 

another  country,  upon  the  demand  of  the  state  whose  They  were  surrendered  to  as  by  a  foreign  sovereign 

laws  thev  have  violated,  never  did  permanently  ob-  to  be  tried  for  specified  crimes,  and  were  foroilily 

tain  iu  the  United  States.    It  was  supported  by  ju-  brought  for  the  purposes  of  those  trials  within  the 

rists  of  distinction,  like  Kent  and  btory,  bat  the  jurisdiction  of  our  oonrta;  and  the  point  in  issue 

doctrine  has  long  prevailed  with  us  thst  a  foreign  was  not  whether  the  prisoners  had  secured  immu- 

government  has  no  right  to  demand  the  surrender  of  nity  by  flighty  but  whether  the  Court  could  proceed 

a  violator  of  its  laws  unless  we  are  under  obligations  to  tir  them  withoat  disreffardinff  the  good  uith  of 

to  make  the  surrender,  in  obedience  to  the  stipula-  the  Qovemment,  and  vioUtins  Uie  **  supreme  law.*' 

ttons  of  an  existing  treaty.    (Lawrence's  Wheaton  The  legal  ri^ht  of  a  jadidid  tribunal  to  exercise 

on  International  Law,  page  288,  and   authorities  jurisdiction  in  a  given  case  roust,  from  the  nature 

cited.)    As  said  by  Mr.  Uushing,  in  the  matter  of  of  things,  be  open  to  auestion  at  some  staice  of  tlie 

Hamilton,  a  fugitive  from  the  juntloe  of  the  State  of  prooeemng;  and  we  nnd  it  dillicult  to  conceive  of 

Indiana,  **  It  is  the  established  rule  of  the  United  a  person  charged  with  crime  being  so  situated  as 

States  neither  to  grant  nor  to  ask  for  extradition  of  not  to  be  permitted  to  challenge  the  power  of  the 

criminals  as  between  us  and  any  foreign  government,  court  assuming  the  right  to  t^  and  punish  him. 

anless  in  cases  for  which  stipulation  is  made  by  ex-  The  doctrine  of  the  cases  of  Caldwell  and  Lawrence 

press  convention."    (**  Opinions  of  Attomey-Oen-  has  been  sanctioned  by  several  prominent  British 

erals,"  vol.  vi.,  page  431.)    From  the  treatise  of  Mr.  officials  and  lawyers,  and  has  seemingly  been  acted 

Clark  on  the  subject  of  extradition,  we  feel  author-  npon  by  some  of  the  Canadian  courts,  and  in  one 

ized  to  infer  that  this  is  the  £ngli6h  theory ;  but  instance  (thst  of  Heilbronn)  by  an  English  court, 

whether  it  is  or  not,  that  Government  certainly  would  We  say  seemingly,  for  the  reason  that  in  Great 

notj  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  surrender  Britain  treaties  are  regarded  as  international  com- 

fugitives  to  a  government  which,  like  ours,  would  pacts,  with  which  in  general  the  courts  have  no  con- 

refuse  to  reciprocate  its  acts  of  comity  in  that  respect,  oern.    They  are  to  be  carried^  into  effect  by  the  ex- 

The  right  of  one  government  to  demand  and  receive  ecutive,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  are  sub- 

from  another  the  custody  of  an  offender  who  has  jecl  to  execntive  control  to  the  extent  necessary  to 

sought  asvlum  upon  its  soil,  depends  upon  the  ex-  enable  it  to  prevent  a  breach  of  treaty  stipulation  in 

istence  of  treaty  stipulations  between  them,  and  in  cases  of  this  kind.    Hence,  when  a  party  charged 

all  cases  is  derived  from,  and  is  measured  And  re-  with  crime  claims  immunity  ftt>m  trial  on  account 

stricted  by,  the  provisions,  express  and  implied,  of  of  the  provisions  of  the  treatv  under  which  he  has 

the  treaty.  been  extradited,  he  must  aprly  to'the  executive  to 

Ttitb  fugitive  Ilawes,  by  becoming  an  inhabitant  interfere,  through  the  law  otticera  of  the  Crown,  to 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  placed  himself  under  stay  the  action  of  the  court ;  otherwise  it  will  not, 

the  protection  of  British  Jaws,  and  we  could  demand  at  his  instance,  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  form  of  bis 

his  surrender  only  in  virtue  of  our  treaty  with  that  arrest,  nor  as  to  the  means  by  which  he^was  taken 

Government ;  and  we  held  him  in  custody  for  the  into  costody.    But  a  different  rule  prevails  with  us, 

purposes  contemplated  by  that  treaty,  and  for  no  becaoae  our  Government  ia  differently  organised, 

other.     He  was  surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  Neither  the  Federal  nor  State  executive  could  in- 

Kentuoky,  to  be  tried  noon  throe  several  indict-  terfere  to  prevent  or  suspend  the  trial  of  Hawes. 

ments  for  forgery.    The  Canadian  authorities  were  Neither  the  CommonwealtVs  attorney  nor  the  court 

of  opinion  that  the  evidences  of  his  criminality  were  waa  to  anv  extent  whatever  subject  to  the  direction 

sufficient  to  justify  his  commitment  for  trial  on  said  or  control  either  of  the  President  of  the  United 

three  charges.     One  of  the  charges  the  Common-  States  or  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.   But 

wealth  voluntarily  abandoned.    He  was  tried  upon  the  treaty  under  which  the  alleged  immunity  was 

the  remidning  two,  and  found  not  guilty  in  each  asserted  oeing  part  of  the  supreme  law,  the  Court 

case  by  the  jury,  and  now  stands  acquitted  of  the  had  the  power,  and  it  was  its  duty  if  the  claim  waa 

crimes  for  which  he  was  extradited.    It  is  true  he  well  founded,  to  secure  to  him  its  full  benefit, 

was  in  court,  and  in  the  actual  ouatody  of  the  officers  The  question  we  have  under  consideration  has  not 

of  the  law,  when  it  was  demanded  that  he  should  been  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

be  compelled  to  plead  to  the  indictment  for  embez-  States,  and  it  therefore  so  far  remains  an  open  one 

clement.     But  the  specific  purposes  for  which  the  that  we  feel  free  to  decide  it  in  accordance  with  the 

protection  of  the  British  laws  had  been  withdrawn  results  of  our  own  investigations  and  refiectious. 

from   him   had  been  fhlly  accomplished,  and  he  Mr.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  in  the  fourteenth 

claimed  that,  in  view  of  that  fact,  the  period  of  his  volume  (psffc  96)  of  the  "Albany  Law  Journal" 

extradition  had  been  determined;  that  his  fhrther  on  the  authority  of  numerous  European  writers, 

detention  was  not  only  unauthorized,  but  in  viola-  said  :  "  All  the  ri|[ht  whirh  a  power  asking  an  ex- 

tion  of  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  under  which  he  tradition  can  possibly  derive  fVom  the  surrender 

was  surrendered ;  and  that  the  Commonwealth  could  must  be  what  is  expressed  in  the  treaty,  and  all  rules 

not  take  advantage  of  the  custody  in  which  he  was  of  interpretation  require  the  treaty  to  be  strictly 

then  wrongfully  held,  to  try  and  punish  him  for  a  construed;  and,  consequentl^r,  when  the  treaty  pre- 

non-extraditabfe  offense.  scribes  the  offenses  for  which  extradition  can  be 

To  all  this  it  was  answered  that  **  an  offender  made,  and  the  particular  testimony  to  be  reouired, 
against  the  justice  of  his  country  can  acquire  no  the  sufficiency  of  which  must  be  certified  to  tne  ex- 
rights  by  defrauding  that  justice  *'^ ;  that  "  between  ecutive  authority  of  the  extraditing  country,  the 
hun  and  the  justice  he  has  offended,  no  rights  accrue  state  receiving  the  fugitive  has  no  jurisdiction  what- 
to  the  offenaer  bv  flight.  He  remains  at  all  times  ever  over  him,  except  for  the  specified  crime  to 
and  everywhere  liable  to  be  called  to  answer  to  the  which  the  testimony  spplies."  This  is  the  philoso- 
law  for  his  violations  thereof,  provided  he  comes  phy  of  the  rule  prevailing  in  France.  The  French 
within  the  reach  of  its  arm."    Such  is  the  doctrine  Minister  of  Justice,  in  his  circular  of  April  15, 1841, 
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said,  **  The  extradition  declares  the  offense  which  Hawea  placed  himself  under  the  gaardisnship  ot 
leads  to  it,  and  this  offense  alone  out^ht  to  be  in-  the  British  laws,  b^  beoominff  au  inhabitant  of  Can- 
quired  into.'*  The  rule,  as  stated  by  the  Qeroian  ada.  We  took  him  from  toe  protection  of  those 
author  Heffter,  is,  that  **  the  individual  whose  «z-  laws  under  a  special  agreement,  and  for  certain  named 
tradition  has  been  granted  can  not  be  prosecuted  nor  and  designated  purposes.  To  continue  him  in  oua- 
tried  for  anj  crime  except  that  for  which  the  extra-  tody  after  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes, 
dition  has  been  obuined.  To  act  in  an;^  other  way,  and  with  the  object  of  extending  the  criminal  juris- 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  tried  for  other  crimes  or  mis-  diction  of  our  courts  beyond  the  terms  of  the  special 
demeanors,  would  be  to  violate  the  mutual  principle  agreement,  would  be  a  plain  Violation  of  the  faith  of 
of  asylum,  and  the  silent  cdause  contained  by  impli-  the  transaction,  and  a  manifest  disregard  of  the  oon- 
oaiion  in  every  extradition."  And  when  President  ditions  of  the  extradition.  He  is  not  entitled  to  per- 
Tyler  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  1842  sonal  Immunity  in  consequence  of  his  flight  We 
could  not  be  used  to  secure  the  trial  and  punishment  may  yet  try  him  under  each  and  all  of  the  indict- 
of  persons  charged  with  treason,  libels,  desertion  ments  for  embezzlement,  and  for  uttering  foiled 
from  military  service,  and  other  like  offenses,  and  paper,  if  he  comes  voluntarily  within  the  iunsdictiou 
when  the  British  Parliament  and  the  American  Con-  of  our  laws,  or  if  we  can  reach  him  through  the 
ffress  assumed  to  provide  that  the  persons  extradited  extradition  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or 
by  their  respective  governments  should  be  surren-  through  the  comity  of  a  foreign  government.  Bat 
dered  ^^tob4  tried  for  th$  crime  of  which  euch  pereon  we  had  no  right  to  add  to  or  enlarge  the  conditions 
ehall  be  eo  aceueed/^  this  dominant  principle  of  mod-  and  lawful  consequences  of  his  extradition,  nor  to 
em  extradition  was  both  recognizea  and  acted  upon,  extend  our  special  and  limited  right  to  hold  him  in 
This  construction  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  custody  to  answer  the  three  charges  of  forgery,  for 
is  consistent  with  its  language  and  provisions,  and  the  purpose  of  trying  him  fur  offenses  other  than 
is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  opimons  and  mod-  those  for  which  he  was  extradited, 
em  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  £u-  We  conclude  that  the  Court  below  correctly  re- 
rope,  and  just  and  proper  in  its  application,  but  fhsed  to  try  Hawes  for  any  of  the  offenses  for  which 
necessary  to  render  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  he  stood  indicted,  except  for  the  three  charges  of 
treaty  can  not  be  converted  into  an  instrument  by  forgery  mentioned  iu  the  warrant  of  extradidon,  and 
which  to  obtain  the  custody  and  secure  the  punish-  that  it  properlv  diacharged  him  from  custody.  The 
ment  of  political  offenders*  order  appealed  from  is  approved  and  affirmed. 


LICHENS.  The  position  of  lichens  in  the  many-celled  spores  of  the  Endoearpon  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom  given  them  by  Schwende-  microscope,  and  noticed  that  many  of  the  by- 
ner  and  De  Bary  has  been  the  subject  of  an  phaa  attached  themselves  to  these  gonidia  and 
animated  conU*oversy  amon<^  botanists  of  late  closely  enveloped  them,  and  that  thereupon 
years,  the  result  of  which  nas  been  a  strong  the  gonidia  grew  rapidly  larger  and  took  on  a 
inclination  towards  the  acceptance  of  Schwen-  brighter  green,  until  they  resembled  in  every 
dener^s  bold  theory.  According  to  his  deduc-  respect  the  active  gonidia  of  the  full-grown 
tions,  lichens  are  not  simple  organisms  which  plant.  This  conjunction  of  the  budding  hyphn 
occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the  algo  and  the  undeveloped  gonidia  goes  on  until  the 
and  the  fungi,  but  are  true  ascomycetous  fui^  complete  compound  plant  is  built  up,  which 
growing  in  some  species  of  algae,  although  not  in  turn  generates  spores.  The  alga  is  thus 
in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  parasite,  since  only  enabled  to  acquire  its  full  strength  and 
the  two  plants  are  mutually  necessary  to  each  activity  when  invested  by  filaments  of  Uie  fun- 
other  and  interdependent ;  the  hypbsB  of  the  gus,  while  it  nourishes  the  latter  in  positions 
fungus — ^the  colorless  tissue  of  the  lichen  thai-  where  the  ordinary  food  proper  to  fungoid 
lus — ^giving  protection  to  the  algfe,  while  the  plants  is  not  found.  StahPs  greatest  discovery 
green  gonidia  of  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  their  is  that  of  a  sexual  process  in  the  lichen  of  the 
chlorophy),  furnish  the  nutriment  of  both  same  nature  as  that  observed  in  other  dis- 
plants.  StahPs  recent  investigations  into  the  comycetous  fungi.  The  production  of  their 
structure  and  sexual  system  of  these  plants  receptacles  is  accomplished,  as  has  been  known 
would  seem  to  remove  the  obiections  of  those  to  botanists,  througn  the  conjugation  of  two 
naturalists  who  thought  they  nad  observed  the  specially  modified  hyphss.  Although  it  had 
gonidia  springing  out  of  the  colorless  hyphs.  been  suggested  that  the  minute  spore-like  bod- 
He  establishes  the  fact  that  the  hyphsa,  or  the  ies  found  in  the  thallus  called  spermatia,  which 
fungoid  part  of  this  double  plant,  proceed  are  contained  in  the  receptacles  called  sper- 
only  from  the  spores  of  the  lichen,  and  the  be-  magonia,  might  be  quiescent  antherozoida, 
fore  unknown  process  of  reproduction  is  en-  from  their  resemblance  to  those  organs  in  the 
tirely  unconnected  with  the  gonidia.  The  red  seaweeds,  yet  no  one  had  found  any  evi- 
spores  of  lichens  are  contained  in  asci,  or  dence  of  that  fact  before  StahPs  observations, 
spore-cases,  which  are  separated  from  one  He  noticed  that  a  twisted  filament  appears  in 
another  by  layers  of  hyphs,  in  which  are  of-  the  thallus  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
ten  found  the  gonidia  called  hymeneal,  which  apothecium  or  receptacle  of  the  ascus,  and 
are  smaller  and  paler  in  color  than  the  others,  that  the  end  of  this  filament  straightens  itself, 
When  the  spores  are  emitted  from  the  asci,  and,  growing  out  to  the  surface,  projects  as  a 
these  gonidia  are  seen  surrounding  and  affixed  papilla.  This  constitutes  the  female  genera 
to  the  walls  of  the  latter.    Stahl  observed  the  tive  organ  of  the  thallus ;  the  curled  interior 
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portion  is  oalled  by  Stahl  the  asoogoniam,  and  designs  in  binding  have  been  '*  noticed  ^'  as 
the  straight  protruding  portion  the  trichogyne,  new  books.  The  works  of  standard  authors 
from  its  resembhinoe  to  the  growth  of  that  have  been  reproduoed  in  the  nsnal  variety  of 
name  in  the  Floridia,  To  the  triohogyne  forms.  Origiual  works  now  first  published 
spermatia  adhere  and  gradually  fuse  together  formed  a  less  than  usual  proportion  of  all  that 
with  them,  and  their  junction  is  followed  by  were  printed ;  and  when  these  are  examined, 
an  extensive  development  of  the  ascogoninm,  with  however  considerate  and  lenient  an  esti- 
while,  the  triohogyne  is  seen  to  wither  away;  mate,  a  doubt  arises  how  many  of  them  have 
hyphsa  are  then  seen  to  bud  forth  from  the  as-  a  chance  of  being  read  ten  years  from  date, 
cogonium,  which  swelling  at  their  ends  form  But  it  is  for  us  to  record,  not  to  prophesy, 
the  asci  of  the  new  apotbeoium,  while  a  fresh  Pobtbt.  —  The  **  Works"  of  Brjant  are 
growth  of  the  ordinary  hyphn,  which  surround  *' complete."  They  were  completed  but  littJe 
the  asoogonium,  follows  indirectly  from  the  sooner  than  hb  life,  which  went  suddenly  out. 
act  of  impregnation,  and  these  form  the  tissue  sparine  him  the  liability  to  bodily  and  mental 
of  the  rest  of  the  structure.  There  can  thus  be  decay  happily  escaped  by  him  up  to  and  be- 
no  doubt  that  this  operation  is  the  true  repro-  yond  fourscore  years.  He  left  no  line  which 
ductive  process,  and  that  the  spermatia  are  the  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot,  and  many  which 
antherozoids,  and  the  spermagonia  form  their  the  world  will  be  in  no  haste  to  forget.  If 
antheridia.  The  experiments  and  observations  we  err  in  this  belief,  so  much  the  worse  for 
were  made  on  three  species,  the  Endoearpon  the  world.  A  younger  poet  has  likewise  com- 
pusiUum^  Thelidium  minutulum^  and  PolyoUu-  pleted  his  works,  though  not  in  his  own  inten- 
tia  reguloaa.  In  a  few  months  he  succeeded  tion  or  in  the  hopes  of  his  many  friends, 
in  producing  new  perithecia  and  spores  in  the  Bayard  Taylor  was  a  poet  of  culture  rather 
Bndoearpon^  by  cultivating  the  spores  with  than  of  original  power.  But  he  was  not  with- 
the  hymeneal  gonldia ;  and  also  raised  peri-  out  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  and 
thecia  and  spores  of  the  Thelidium  by  the  cul-  earnest  culture  enabled  him  to  body  forth  the 
ture  of  its  spores  with  its  hymeneal  gonidia.  issue  of  his  imagination  in  forms  of  true  poetic 
Then,  as  a  final  proof  of  the  Schwendenerian  art.  His  poem  '*  Prince  Deukalion  "  had  just 
theory,  he  attempted  to  produce  a  thallus  by  appeared,  and  was  receiving;  the  meed  of  a 
cultivating  the  spores  of  one  species  with  the  welcoming  criticism,  when' his  career  was  end- 
gonidia  of  the  other,  and  succeeded  in  raising  ed  by  death.  It  is  now  read  with  the  advan- 
a  thallus  of  Thelidium  with  gonidia  of  Endo-  tage  derived  from  the  pathetic  interest  felt  in 
carpan  by  placing  the  spores  of  the  latter  with  the  author's  memory,  and  is  perhaps  more  val- 
the  gonidia  which  had  been  discharged  with  ued  than  it  will  be  when  his  personality  shall 
them  in  water,  in  which  tiie  gonidia  became  have  faded  from  view,  and  the  poem  is  left  to 
scattered ;  then  he  pUced  spores  of  Thelidium  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  sole  merits.  ^  It  can 
in  the  same  water,  which  when  they  germi-  never  be  popular,  however  it  may  satisfy  the 
nated  attached  themselves  to  the  gonidia  of  the  more  thoughtful.  The  collected  writings  of 
Bndoearjxm.  When  Rees  and  Bonnet  sue-  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  include  a 
eeeded  m  making  Oollema  hyphas  grow  in  small  number  of  poems  much  prized  by  a  lim- 
nostocs,  the  opponents  to  the  Schwendeneri-  ited  circle,  and  not  to  be  read  without  admira- 
an  theory  did  not  accept  it  as  a  normal  ger-  tion  of  the  genius  and  character  they  reveal, 
mination,  as  no  fruit  was  formed.  StahPs  She  is  remembered  from  her  relations  with 
success  in  growing  a  complete  thaUus  from  Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  memory  she  ever  cher- 
hyphas  of  one  species  and  gonidia  of  another  ished  and  was  ready  to  vindicate.  A  pensive 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  algo-fnngoid  theory,  interest  attaches  to  a  little  volume  entitled 
which  can  hardly  be  explamed  on  any  other  '*  For  Thy  Name's  Sake,  and  Other  Poems,  by 
hypothesis.  In  Germany  lichens  are  already  Millie  Colcord,  with  a  Memoir."  The  life  de- 
being  classified  in  botanical  publications  as  a  scribed  is  that  of  a  happy,  pious  childhood, 
subdivision  of  ascomyoetee,  instead  as  of  a  dis-  and  the  poems  are  the  spontaneous  utterance 
tinot  group  between  al^toB  and  fhngi.  of  such  a  child,  unaffectedly  simple  and  joyous, 

UNSAYING  SERVICE.     See  Skbviob,  and  having  the  light  and  glow  of  poetical  vi- 

Life-Savino.  tality — whether  enough  to  have  developed  in- 

LITER ATHRE  and  LITERARY  PROG-  to  decided  imaginative  power,  had  her  life  been 

RE8S  IN  1878. — Judged  by  certain  superficial  permitted  to  reach  maturity,  can  now  only  be 

indications,  it  might  l^  thought  that  there  had  conjectured. 

been  during  the  past  year  a  very  considerable  Mr.  Longfellow,  still  happily  spared  to  us, 

activity  in  literature.     The  number  of  new  has  collected  his  recent  poetical  compositions 

{>ublications  was  not  small ;   considering  the  into  a  volume  entitled  **  Eeramos,  and  Other 

ong-oontinued  and  still  but  partially  reBeved  Poems."    Some  of  his  later  pieces,  especially 

business  stagnation,  it  might  appear  large.  But  his  sonnets,  are  among  the  most  richly  poetic 

some  of  the  books  announced  as  new  were  in  and  artbtically  perfect  of  all  his  works.    There 

fact  reissues  of  old  ones.    Business  changes  for  is  a  charm  and  a  mature  power  in  what  he  has 

the  last  two  years  had  caused  an  extensive  fancifully  called  the  aftermath  of  his  poetical 

transfer  of  i^reotype  plates.    From  some  of  harvest  that  give  him  a  firmer  hold  than  ever 

these  new  impressions  witli  new  date  and  fr^sh  upon  the  admiration  both  of  his  numerous 
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readers  and  of  the  jndicionGTfew.  "The  School-  hood  with  anmistakable  indications  of  genios ; 
boj,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Htilmes,  snows  the  but  whether  destined  to  expand  and  grow 
mellow  richness  of  matured  power  and  ezpe-  strong  and  prodnctiye,  it  wonld  be  now  pre- 
rienoe.  Less  frolicsome  and  more  given  to  mature  to  venture  an  opinion.  Besides  these, 
calm  and  tender  meditation  or  reminiscence,  a  number  of  new  candidates  for  public  reoog- 
^et  preserving  the  identity  of  his  genius,  which  nition  as  poets  have  come  forward  with  pro- 
is  shown  by  numberless  inimitable  graces  of  ductions  having  various  degrees  of  merit,  but 
expression,  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  master  in  the  not  of  such  decided  excellence  as  to  require 
poetry  of  society  and  for  special  occasions,  mention  in  this  general  survey. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  of  our  time  who  Of  collections  of  poetry,  two  or  three  should 
have  complete  mastery  of  the  English  heroic  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  completed 
verse,  the  measure  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Gold-  his  poetic  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and 
smith— a  measure  discredited  by  Uie  endless  his  latest  "  Poems  of  Places  "  relate  to  hia  own 
echoes  of  imitators,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  country.  Some  excellent  anthologies  of  Eng- 
who  is  at  once  original  and  well  cultured,  nav-  Ibh  and  American  verse,  selected  with  care 
ing  large  resources  of  effectiveness.  Mr.  Joa-  from  the  best  authors,  and  some  more  extend- 
quin  Miller's  "  Songs  of  Italy  '*  neither  justify  ed  series  of  complete  or  of  select  works  of  the 
the  hopes  of  those  who  hailed  his  advent  as  principal  poets  that  have  adorned  the  English 
that  of  the  long-desired,  genuine,  original,  not  language,  have  done  their  part  to  encourage  a 
to  say  aboriginal  "  American  poet,'*  nor  refute  taste  for  choice  reading  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  censures  of  less  appreciating  critics.    Cnl-  a  pure  taste. 

ture  will  not  make  a  poet,  but  has  a  good  deal  Histort  and  Bioobapht. — ^A  second  volume 
to  do  in  the  making  of  poetry — such  poetry  as  of  "  A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States," 
has  in  it  "the  promise  and  potency  of  lite.''  ascribed  to  the  joint  authorship  of  William  Oul- 
The  art  poetical  is  the  servant  of  genius,  but  len  Bryant  and  Sidney  Howard  Gray — essen- 
one  whose  service  genius  can  not  dispense  with,  tially  composed,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Gay,  with 
save  to  her  irreparable  loss.  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder  the  counsel  and  revision  of  his  venerable  asso- 
has  come  a  second  time  before  the  public,  date — advances  in  so  leisurely  a  fashion  that 
'^  The  Poet  and  his  Master  "  is  a  volume  with  the  four  volumes  originally  proposed  will  hard- 
some  very  good  things  in  it,  but  it  leaves  us  in  ly  suffice  to  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the 
the  same  perplexity  as  his  earlier  volume  pro-  era  of  the  civil  war.  It  will  be  a  valuable  his- 
duced,  a  haunting  doubt  how  much  of  it  is  poe-  tory,  no  doubt,  but  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
try  and  how  much  merely  expresses  a  love  for  too  bulky  to  be  really  popular.  That  epithet 
poetry.  We  mig:ht  possibly  feel  more  sure  if  may  be  applied  with  entire  propriety  to  a  **  His- 
the  author  were  a  trifle  less  so,  and  did  not  set  tory  of  our  Country,"  by  Abby  S.  Richardson,  in 
so  high  a  value  as  he  seems  to  do  upon  his  own  one  volume.  **  The  Early  American  Spirit  and 
productions,  whether  large  or  small.  Mrs.  the  Genesis  of  it ;  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
Louise  Ohandler  Moulton  has  excited  a  livelier  dence  and  the  Effects  of  it,"  two  historical  dis- 
interest and  a  more  decided  admiration  in  Eng-  courses  by  Dr.  Richard  8.  Storrs,  at  once  throw 
lish  critical  circles  than  in  her  own  country,  a  dear  light  on  our  historic  past  and  draw 
and  a  volume  of  her  poems  entitled  '^  Swallow  thence  a  true  patriotic  inspiration.  A  much- 
Flights  "  has  appeared  in  London.  It  has  been  needed  work,  and,  if  completed  as  it  has  been 
said  that  the  opinion  of  intelligent  foreigners  begun,  a  work  so  well  done  that  it  will  not 
ought  to  come  to  us  as  a  not  unlikely  premo-  soon  need  doing  again  or  modifying  except  by 
nition  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  If  so,  let  continuing  it  to  a  later  period,  is  Professor 
us  hasten  to  do  justice  to  a  female  poet  to  Moses  Ooit  Tyler's  *^  History  of  American  Lit- 
whora  lens  than  justice  (on  the  theory  referred  erature,"  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared, 
to)  has  been  done.  Mrs.  Oelia  Thaxter  has  devoted  to  the  ante-revolutionary  penod.  The 
collected  a  volume  of  her  recent  verse  which  intellectual  life  of  our  colonial  ancestry  is  in- 
she  calls  **  Drift  Weed,"  a  name  suggesting,  terpreted  with  an  insight  and  just  appreciation 
and  doubtless  suggested  by,  her  love  for  the  not  often  brought  to  the  exposition  of  literary 
sea,  the  aspects  of  which  are  to  her  an  faiex-  history.  A  work  of  more  limited  scope,  but 
haustible  resource  of  illustration  and  allusion,  within  its  range  very  well  executed,  is  "A 
Mr.  William  Winter's  "  Thistle  Down,"  if  it  Century  of  American  Literature,"  by  Professor 
does  not  materially  raise,  will  certainly  not  Henry  A.  Beers.  **  Four  Tears  with  General 
depress  the  reputation  he  won  by  previous  ef-  Lee,"  by  Walter  H.  Taylor,  is  an  interesting  con- 
forts.  Mrs.  Zadel  B.  Guslafson,  in  **  Meg,  a  tribution  to  the  history  of  our  sad  civil  struggle 
Pastoral,"  has  well  caught  the  tone  proper  to  and  of  the  **lost  cause."  "  The  Conquest  of 
the  style  of  poetry  in  which  she  writes.  This  New  Mexico  and  California,"  by  P.  St.  (Jeorge 
and  the  other  poems  included  in  her  volume  Cooke,  recalls  into  memory  a  war  of  less  propor- 
were  received  with  much  and  deserved  favor,  tions,  but  one  that  became  the  occasion  of  con- 
Another  volume  of  child-poetry,  the  unforced  troversies  out  of  which  arose  as  by  a  fatal  ne- 
product  of  spontaneous  poetical  invention,  bears  cessity  the  attempted  disruption  of  the  Union. 
the  felicitous  title  of  "  Apple  Blossoms."  The  The  "Memoirs  of  John  Brown,"  by  F.  C.  San- 
authors,  two  sisters,  Elaine  and  Dora  Goodale,  bom,  narrates  one  of  the  more  immediate  pre- 
exhibit  the  delightful  unconsciousness  of  child-  ludes  of  tlie  civil  war,  and  fixes  some  of  the  mat 
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ter-of-fsot  outlines  of  what  at  one  time  threat-  the  admirable  *^  Popnlar  Astronomy  ^'  of  Pro- 
ened  to  become  a  sort  of  mTthologio  legend,  feasor  Simon  Newcomb,  in  which  the  thoroogh 
The  '*  Memoirs  of  William  Francis  Bartlett,"  mastery  of  the  material  is  not  more  marked 
by  F.  W.  Palfrey,  commemorates  the  character  than  the  skill  with  which  the  treatment  of  the 
and  career  of  a  brave  and  generonJs  soldier  in  subject  is  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  read- 
the  war  for  the  Union,  who  after  he  sheathed  ers,  deserves  the  unqualified  commeudation  it 
his  sword  acted  in  a  purely  peaceful  spirit,  and  has  received.  The  '*  Elements  of  Geology,*' 
whose  early  decease  was  a  loss  to  his  country,  by  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  in  addition  to 
The  **  Life  of  John  Lothrop  Motley,"  by  Oliver  its  general  merits,  which  are  very  great,  is 
Wendell  Hohnes,  not  only  does  justice  to  the  valuable  from  the  place  that  is  given  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  an  honor  to  his  coun-  geology  of  the  American  Oontinent. 
try  and  to  her  literature,  but  itself  has  literary  In  zoology  and  physiology,  **  Our  Common 
merits  entitling  it  to  recognition  among  the  Insects "  are  treated  of  by  the  competent  pen 
choice  books  of  onr  time.  **  Oharlotte  Cush-  of  Professor  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.  *'  The  Epoch 
man:  her  Letters  and  Memories  of  her  Life,"  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Apparition  of  Man 
by  Emma  Stebbins,  will  preserve  the  memory  upon  the  Earth,"  by  James  C.  oouthall,  LL.  D., 
of  a  remarkable  life  and  career.  *^  Home  Rem-  is  the  work  of  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  be- 
iniscenoes  of  John  Randolph,"  by  Powhatan  lief  in  man's  recent  origin  by  creation,  a  the- 
Bouldin,  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  a  man  worth  sis  which  he  defends  with  ability.  ^*  Com  par- 
knowing  about,  whom  the  present  generation  ative  Psychology ,  or  the  Growth  and  Grades 
has  nearly  forgotten.  **  Bible  Heroines :  Nar-  of  Intelligence,"  by  President  John  Bascom, 
rative  Biographies  of  the  Prominent  Women  of  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin,  treats  of 
in  Hebrew  History,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  is  animal  in  its  relation  to  human  intelligence, 
of  course  interesting,  but  will  not  add  mate-  from  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  interest  of 
rially  to  the  authors  reputation.  The  Rev.  the  Intuitional  Philosophy,  of  which  he  is  an 
James  Freeman  Clarke's  *^  Sketches,  Memorial  eminent  and  a  resolute  asserter.  He  is  a  writ- 
and  Biographical,"  were  severaUy  called  forth  er  of  subtile  analytic  power  and  no  small  dia- 
by  the  decease  of  their  subjects  or  commemora-  lectical  ability,  but  has  treated  too  many  sub- 
tive  occasions,  but  are  free  from  the  one-sided-  jects  to  give  adequate  length  and  severity  of 
ness  and  unshadowed  radiance  of  customary  study  to  any  one.  In  the  higher  departments 
eulogy.  They  are  studies  of  character.  Of  of  philosophy  not  much  has  been  produced, 
contemporary  biography  and  autobiography,  "Ontology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Knowing 
the  "  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens, "^  by  Rich-  and  Being,"  by  H.  N.  Day,  has  the  merits  of 
ard  Malcom  Johnson  and  William  Hand  Browne,  his  previous  works  in  the  same  general  line  of 
revives  the  memory  of  "  Whig "  politics  before  topics.  He  expounds  neatly  rather  than  in- 
the  war,  and  casts  light  on  "  Confederate"  pol-  quires  fhiitfuUy.  One  finds  in  his  books  a  lucid 
itios  during  the  war.  *'  The  Colored  Cadet  at  setting  forth  of  material  that  is  mainly  com- 
West  Point,"  by  Lieutenant  Henry  O.  Flipper,  mon  to  him  and  to  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
U.  S.  A.,  is  an  account  by  "  the  colored  cadet "  longs,  exhibiting  more  novelty  in  forms  of  etate- 
of  his  life  in  the  Military  Academy,  which  was  ment  than  newness  of  thought.  His  latest 
not  as  full  of  grievances  as  was  popularly  imag-  treatise,  however,  deals  with  an  order  of  topics 
ined.  Mr.  M.  F.  Sweetser  has  continued  his  se-  remote  from  the  common  apprehension  and 
riesof**  Artist  Biographies'^  with  undiminished  from  the  more  trodden  ways  of  speculation, 
interest ;  and  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  is  still  and  will  therefore  mark  an  advance  in  his 
bringing  out  "  Choice  Autobiographies,"  edit-  work.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook's  *^  Lectures  on  Con- 
ed, with  introductions.  science  '^  combine  a  tenuous  subtilty  of  think- 
SoiBNCB  AND  pHiLOsopHT. — In  the  depart-  ing  with  such  a  breadth  and  freedom  of  illus 
ment  of  physical  science,  a  noticeable  work  is  tration  as  to  succeed  better  than  might  have 
Dr.  J.  W.  Draper's  ^*  Scientific  Memoira :  being  seemed  possible  beforehand  in  exciting  popu- 
Experimental  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  lar  interest  in  his  high  themes.  But  the  rhet" 
of  Radiant  Energy."  Dr.  Draper  has  won  oric  that  is  so  snccessful  on  the  lecture  plat- 
universal  honor  as  an  investigator  and  experi-  form,  when  faithfully  reported  in  print,  will 
menter,  and  it  is  interesting  to  retrace  with  not  always  bear  criticism — not  to  say,  as  some 
him  some  of  the  investigations  that  have  critics  have  declared,  that  the  rhetorician  oc- 
marked  his  scientific  career.  The  qualified  re-  casionally  gets  the  better  of  the  logician  in  his 
spect  felt  for  his  more  ambitions  generalizations,  efibrts.  It  is  certain  that  his  continued  popu- 
and  the  dissent  provoked  by  the  pronounced  larity  is  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the  sup- 
anti-theologioal.  bias  of  his  writings,  have  not  port  he  receives  from  men  of  various  tenden- 
availed  to  diminish  aught  from  his  renown  as  cies  of  opinion  in  the  educated  class  of  society, 
a  scientist.  A  new  edition  of  Professor  J.  D.  Passing  to  the  class  of  topics  provisionally 
Dana's  "Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Li  thology,"  grouped  under  the  title  of  social  science,  we 
and  the  "  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,  find,  as  might  be  expected,  greater  activity  of 
with  an  Introduction  on  Blow-pipe  Analysis* —  discussion.  The  unprosperous  condition  of  the 
being  the  Determinative  Part  of  Dana's  Min-  country  has  awakened  not  only  vague  discon- 
eralogy,"  need  only  be  mentioned.  Of  manu-  tent,  and  led  to  such  chaotic  movements  as 
als  for  school  nse  and  for  the  general  reader,  blind  passion  might  be  expected  to  originate. 
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but  has  developed  sooial  phenomena   novel  the  Daration  of  Fntnre  Pttnishment,"  by  Pro- 

among  na,  presenting  problems  for  the  states-  feasor  W.  8.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  C<^ege.    The 

man,  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist  same  subject  is  discossed  in  **The  Valley  of 

to  solve  or  attempt  a  solution.    *'  Sodalism,"  the  Shadow,"  sermons  by  Rev.  0.  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 

by  Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitohcook,  D.  D.,  pre-  A  special  view  is  presented  in  '^  Conditional 

sents  in  small  compass  a  thongthfid  and  discrim-  Immortality,"  by  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.  D. ; 

inating  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  adapted  to  while  a  restatement  of  the  Universalist  position 

do  go^,  not  so  mad)  by  definite  suggestion  of  in  the  light  of  recent  discussions  is  given  in 

remedy  for  the  evils  pointed  out,  as  by  aiding  an  "  Old  Forts  Taken :  Five  Lectures  on  Endless 

enlightened  appreciation  of  the  nature,  forms.  Punishment  and  Endless  Life,"  by  A.  A.  Mi- 

and  aims  of  socialism,  some  ofthe  ends  of  which  ner,  D.  D. ;  and  a  treatise  by  Professor  L.  T. 

he  considers  legitimate  and  not  provided  for  by  Townsend,  in  his  well-known  popular  style, 

the  ordinary  social  machinery.    Some  political  on  *^  The  Intermediate  World,"  calls  attention 

problems  are  courageously  dealt  with  in  ^^  The  to  a  point  in  eschatology  in  which  the  theolo- 

Oommonwealth    Reconstructed,"    by    0.  P.  gical  mind  in  this  country  has  shown  a  rela- 

Clark,  M.  D.    Fundamental  questions  in  poll-  tively  slight  interest. 

tics  are  those  which  are  discussed,  and  m  a  Mr.  Joueph  Cook,  besides  the  volume  noticed 
suggestive  manner,  in  **  The  Elective  Franchise  under  the  previous  head,  ha^  put  forth  a  vol- 
in  the  United  States,"  by  G.  D.  C.  McMillan,  ume  of  lectures  on  '*  Orthodoxy,"  which  was 
and  in  **  The  Electoral  System  of  the  Unit-  the  occasion  of  a  more  polemic  excitement  than 
ed  States,"  by  David  A.  McKnight ;  while  a  was  roused  by  those  in  which  he  discussed  the 
specid  feature  of  the  subject  is  expounded  in  a  relations  of  science  with  metaphysics.  **  Cath- 
monograph  on  **  Suffrage  in  Cities,"  by  Simon  olicity  in  its  Relations  to  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
Stem.  The  last-named  essay  is  one  of  a  series  manism,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Ewer,  represents 
of  "  Economic  Monographs,"  including  discus-  another  type  of  ^^  orthodoxy,"  that  of  Angli- 
sions  on  **  Oar  Revenue  System  and  the  Civil  canism,  with  an  ability  and  outspoken  direct- 
Service  "  and  related  topics.  Other  economical  ness  of  utterance  adapted  to  command  respect, 
questions  are  treated  in  '^  Railroads,  their  Ori-  if  not  to  compel  conviction.  Still  another 
gin  and  Problems,"  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  *^  orthodoxy,"  that  of  Calvinistio  Presbyterian- 
Jr.,  whose  ample  knowle<lge  of  the  subject  ism,  is  ably  and  authoritatively  set  forth  in  the 
makes  him  an  authority ;  "  Money,"  by  Fran-  "  Outlines  of  Theology  "  (rewritten  and  en- 
ds A.  Walker ;  *^  Free  Ships,"  by  Captain  John  larged),  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
Codman ;  and  **  Seamen,  Past  and  Present,"  Hodge ;  who  has  also  introduced  to  the  pub- 
by  Robert  B.  Forbes.  A  plea  for  country  liv-  lie  "  Discussions  in  Church  Polity,"  by  his 
ing,  and  a  volume  full  of  suggestion  for  the  im-  honored  father,  lately  deceased,  the  Rev. 
provement  and  elevation  of  rural  life,  is  *'  Vil-  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  selected  from  artides 
lages  and  Village  Life,"  by  Nathaniel  Hillyer  contributed  by  him  to  the  "Princeton  Review," 
Egleston;  it  is  withal  a  book  the  literary  charm  and  arranged  by  Rev.  W.  Durant.  "Essays 
of  which  is  enough  to  create  an  interest  in  a  and  Reviews  "  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  on  vari- 
less  worthy  subject.  "  The  Armies  of  Asia  ous  subjects,  contributed  to  the  same  Review, 
and  Europe,"  by  General  Emory  Upton,  is  a  have  also  been  published.  On  the  opposite 
contribution  of  valuable  materials  for  military  extreme — ^that  of  rationalism — we  have  "  The 
science.  And,  serving  a  humbler  department  Rising  and  Setting  Faith,"  discourses  by  O.  B. 
of  human  life,  but  one  of  prime  importance  Frotlungham;  "Whatis  the  Bible?"  by  J.  T. 
and  eminently  worthy  of  notice,  are  "Lessons  Sunderland ;  and  "  The  Bible  of  To-day,"  by 
in  Cookery :  Handbook  of  the  National  Train-  J.  W.  Chad  wick. 

ing  School,  South  Kensington,"  edited  by  Eliza  Dr.  Schaffs  edition  of  Lange's  "  Commen- 
A.  Toumans,  and  "  The  Principles  of  Diet  in  tary,"  the  sncci»sive  volumes  of  which  have 
Health  and  Disease,"  by  T.  E.  Chambers,  M.  D.  been  for  some  years  issuing  from  the  press, 
Rblioion  and  Thboloot. — The  publication  is  at  last  completed,  the  whole  forming  a  mass 
of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  report  of  a  sermon  of  critical  and  exegetical  learning,  the  work 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  of  Westminster,  on  of  numerous  German  and  American  scholars, 
the  subject  of  punishment  in  the  fntnre  life,  with  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
drew  pulpit  and  press  into  a  discussion  running  in  the  English  language.  The  plan  is  open  to 
through  several  months,  and  led  to  the  issue  criticism,  and  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  is  swol- 
of  several  publications  of  more  than  ephemeral  len  by  some  things  of  small  value.  But  it  is  a 
interest.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  "  History  of  storehoitse  of  material  for  the  use  of  preach- 
Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Retri-  era,  for  whom,  indeed,  the  work  was  designed, 
bution  "  is  a  work  of  labor  and  research  not  Dr.  Schaff,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  M.  B.  Rid- 
to  be  adequately  characterized  in  a  brief  notice,  die  and  several  gentlemen  actively  connected 
Critics  differ  in  their  estimate  of  it,  as  they  with  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible  now  go- 
differ  in  their  judgment  of  the  conclusions  ing  forward  under  the  auspices  of  an  Anglo- 
proper  to  be  drawn  from  study  of  the  extensive  American  committee,  has  undertaken  a  popn- 
literature  of  the  subject.  A  small  production,  lar  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  one 
but  weighty  from  the  authority  of  the  writer  volume  of  which  has  appeared.  "  The  Book 
as  an  exegete,  is  "The  Teaching  of  Christ  on  of  Job:  Essays  and  a  MetrioaJ  Paraphraae," 
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bj  R.  W.  Raymond,  Ph.  D.,  shows  an  insight  ing  familiarity  with  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
into  that  ancient  poem  anusnal  in  a  layman  poet,  and  has  made  them  mntaally  illustrative, 
en^ageii  in  active  pnrsiiits,  and  is  adapted  to  (It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  Wordsworth  is 
aid  the  general  reader  in  understanding  the  the  only  English  poet,  unless  Shakespeare  be 
book.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott^s  *^  Oommen-  an  exception,  the  study  of  whose  writings  is 
tary  on  the  Qospels"  will  deservedly  take  high  inculcated  by  his  admirers  as  not  merely  a  lit- 
rank  among  popular  commentaries  on  the  erary  but  a  moral  acquisition ;  the  poet  is  mag- 
Scriptures.  **  Daniel,  the  Beloved,''  by  the  nified  into  a  prophet  This  is  not  meant  as  a 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  is  a  worthy  contin-  description  of  Mr.  Calvert's  essay,  which  is 
nation  of  a  series  of  volumes  upon  Scripture  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  recent 
characters,  which  have  the  interest  of  biogra-  Wordsworthian  literature.  Perhaps  it  should 
phy  with  the  practical  suggestiveness  of  wise  be  added  that  we  have  no  inclination  to  dia- 
teaching.  parage  the  poet.)  "  Literary  Essays,*'  by  Pro- 
Several  volumes  of  sermons  have  appeared,  fessor  William  6.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  appeared  in 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value,  different  periodicals,  or  as  introductions  to  the 
Those  of  the  Rev.  D% -Morgan  Diz,  Rector  of  works  of  the  men  who  are  their  subjects,  and 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  those  of  the  their  collection  and  republication  are  a  boon  to 
Rev.  Phillips  Broolcs,  Rector  of  Trinity  the  cause  of  good  letters  and  sound  education. 
Church,  Boston,  the  one  representing  con-  The  wealth  of  thought  and  reading,  the  eleva- 
servative,  the  other  a  more  **  broad  "  dauroh-  tion  of  purpose,  the  austere  purity  of  senti- 
manship,  are  both  very  able  in  their  several  ment  ana  of  diction,  the  virile  strength  of  rea- 
styles,  and  have  commanded  the  attention  of  soning  and  of  style,  make  Dr.  Shedd's  writings 
the  public  at  large.  ^*  Two  Great  Command-  worth  any  man's  study,  and  their  successful 
ments,"  by  the  venerable  OrviUe  Dewey,  D.  study  would  be  in  important  respects  an  edu- 
D.,  shows  no  paling  of  the  fires  of  his  elo-  cation.  **  Oratory  and  Orators,"  by  William 
quence.  Another  pulpit  veteran,  the  Rev.  Mathews,  LL.  D.,  is  the  title  of  a  fresh,  lively, 
Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  has  published  aneedotioal  volume,  by  one  whose  memory  is 
some  admirable  sermons  under  the  title  seemingly  inexhaustible  in  its  stores,  while  a 
*' Earthly  Suflfering  and  Heavenly  Glory."  A  nice  and  appreciative  taste  presides  over  his 
volume  of  *^  Discourses "  by  the  late  Rev.  work  and  preserves  him  from  yielding  to  the 
George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  will  give  to  temptation  common  to  such  great  memories — 
a  larger  circle  an  idea  of  what  he  was  to  his  the  temptation  to  merge  a  scanty  morsel  of 
immediate  parishioners  through  a  protracted  original  thought  in  a  measureless  profusion  of 
ministry.  quotations  and  stories  that  illustrate  or  darken. 
Other  workflL  which  we  must  be  content  as  chance  may  befall.  ^*  The  Library  Compan- 
merely  to  mention,  are,  *^  The  American  Epis-  ion,"  by  F.  B.  Perkins,  is  a  book  about  books, 
copate,"  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Griswold  Bat-  oonvenient  and  useful  to  readers  who  need  an 
terson,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Atonement,"  by  the  Rev.  adviser. 

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D. ;  *'  Concessions  of  Of  books  on  art,  few  have  cppeared.    We 

Liberalism  to  Orthodoxy,"  by  the  Rev.  Dan-  notice  a  **  Primer  of  Design,"  by  Charles  A. 

iel  Dorchester,  D.  D. ;  **  The  Double  Witness  Barry,  a  "  Primer  of  Pianoforte  Playing,"  by 

of  the  Church,'*  by  the  Rt,  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Franklin  Taylor,  and  "  Color  as  a  Means  of 

Kip,  D.  D. ;  "  Homiletical  Index :  Handbook  of  Art,"   by  Frank  Howard ;  also  "  The  South 

Texts,  Themes,  and  Authors,"  by  J.  H.  Pettin-  Kensington    Museum,"   by  Charles   P.  Taft. 

gell,  A.  M. ;  "  St.  Paul  within  the  Walls,"  by  "  Home  Interiors,"  bvE.  C.  Gardner,  and  "  The 

K.  J.  Nevin,  D.  D. ;   "  The  Comprehensive  Old  House  Altered,"  by  George  C.  Mason,  are 

Church,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Vail,  D.  among  the  suggestions  for  bringing  domestic 

D.,  LL.  D.;  "Aspirations  of  the  World,"  by  architecure  and  furnishing  more  under  the 

L.  Maria  Child.  control  of  cultivated  taste  and  less  under  that 

EasATS  AND  CmnoiSM. — Our  veteran  essay-  of  a  stolid  conventionalism, 

ist  Emerson,  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Fortune  Travel. — ^Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  de- 

of  the  Republic,"  has  come  before  the  widened  scriptions  of  life  "In  the  Wilderness"  have 

circle  of  his  readers  with  a  wonderfully  fresh  the  inimitable  humor  that  is  his  unique  quality 


lish  republication  of  several  of  his  magazine  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor's  "  Between  the  Gates "  is  a 

articles  under  the  title    *^  French  Poets  and  series  of  brilliant  sketches  of  travel  in  Oali- 

Novelista  " — a  title  which  covers  only  a  part,  fomia.    Mr.  Taylor  is  a  poet  and  a  humorist, 

though  the  larger  part,  of  the  contents  of  the  and  whether  he  writes  in  prose  or  verse  the 

volume.    The  articles  deserve  to  be  thus  re-  scintillations  of  his  genius  are  continually  visi^ 

called  to  notice.    Himself  a  novelist  of  well-  ble.    "  Field  Paths  and  Green  Laoes,'^  by  Louis 

earned  distinction,  he  is  a  sympathetic  as  well  J.  Jennings,  fulfills  the  refreshing  promise  of 

as  an  accomplished  critic.    "  Wordsworth,"  by  the  title.    "  Canoeins  in  Kanuckia,"  by  C.  L. 

George  H.  Calvert,  is  a  biographical  and  a  Norton  and  John   Habberton,  mingles   fact 

critical  study,  the  work  of  one  who  has  a  lov-  and  fun,  and  has  the  advantage  of  describing 
Vol.  XVIII. — 81    A 
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an  nnhacknejed  oonrse.     "  On  the  Frontier :  is  a  make-weight  for  sensation.    '*  An  Amer- 

Reminiscenoes  of  Wild  Sport,  Personal  Adven-  ioan   Oonsal    Abroad,'*   by   Laigi   Monti,   is 

tores,  etc.,  in  our  Western  Oountrv,"  by  J.  S.  "  founded  on  fact,"  and  entertaining.    '*  The 

Oatnpion,  leads  the  reader  into  stiU  more  un-  Cadet  Batton,"  by  Captain  Fred.  Wliittaker, 

conventional  life.     "  Amy  and  Marion's  Yoy-  has  a  professional  bent,  but  military  sugges- 

'  Age  around  the  World,"  by  Sarah  B.  Adams,  tions  are  a  taking  color.  **  From  Different 
is  not,  as  one  might  suspect  from  the  title,  Standpoints,"  by  *^  Pansy  "  and  Faye  Bunting- 
a  work  of  fiction,  bnt  describes,  and  in  very  ton,  attempts  the  difficult  and  abnormal  feat 
good  style,  a  veritable  circumnavi^tion.  '^The  of  two  minds  making  one  book,  and  that  a 
Greeks  of  To-day,"  by  Charles  K.  Tuckerman,  tale.  The  success  of  Erckmann  and  Chatrian 
preserves  the  results  of  observations  made  dur-  in  this  fashion  of  joint  composition,  complete 
ing  a  residence  abroad  which  gave  ample  op-  as  it  seems  to  be,  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
portunity  of  observation,  and  was  improved  to  set  a  fashion.  ^*  From  Different  Standpoints  " 
good  purpose.  is  not  so  brilliant  a  success  as  to  do  much  harm, 
FioTioN^. — Of  the  one  or  two  works  of  the  we  trust,  in  that  respect.  **  The  Cossacks," 
year  which  take  rank  in  the  higher  ranges  of  translated  by  Eugene  Schuyler  from  the  Rus- 
fiction,  "  The  Europeans,"  by  Henry  James,  sian  of  Count  Tolstoy,  is  a  powerful  picture  of 
Jr.,  perhaps  claims  the  first  place.  Mr.  James  Russian  life,  Among  novels  having  a  didactic 
spares  no  labor ;  he  is  a  conscientious  literary  intent,  a  h^h  place  belongs  to  *'  The  Crew  of 
artist.  He  excels  in  the  conception  and  deUn-  the  Sam  Weller,"  by  John  Habberton.  The 
eation  of  character.  His  characterization  is  strain  upon  probability  involved  in  the  work- 
true  to  his  ideal  conception,  bnt  whether  his  ing  out  of  a  duly  edifying  conclusion  is  no 
ideal  is  true  to  real  life  may  be  questioned,  greater  than  one  may  sometimes  discover  in  a 
He  shows  a  subtile  insight  into  human  motives,  most  secular  and  purposeless  story,  and  the 
More  warmth  of  atmosphere  and  more  forcible  humor  is  excellent.    '^  Bluffton,"  by  the  Rev. 

.  play  of  action  would  increase  his  power  over  M.  J.  Savage,  is  a  polemic  story  in  ttte  interest 
readers.  "  Poganuc  People,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  of  the  Liberal  school.  As  a  story  it  is  well 
Beecher  Stowe,  is  a  tale  delineating  that  Tan-  conceived  and  told ;  its  moral  aim  will  be  va- 
kee  village  life  which  is  the  staple  of  her  best  riously  viewed  according  to  one's  point  of 
works,  with  the  exception  of  her  "  Uncle  view.  "  Ernest  Quest  "  on  the  other  hand,  is 
Tom's  Cabin,"  of  which,  by  the  way,  a  luxu-  a  controversial  orthodox  novel,  ambitious  in 
rious  edition  has  lust  appeared.  Her  last  work  its  antagonisms  and  verging  on  the  sensational 
may  not  add  to  her  fame,  but  it  will  not  de-  in  plot.  "  Mrs.  Gainsborough^s  Diamonds,"  a 
cract  from  it.  She  will  be  high  authority,  a  story  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  shows  his  peculiar 
generation  or  two  hence,  for  the  features  of  bent,  but  is  less  elaborate  and  less  abnorma 
two  vanished  states  of  society.  **  Roxy,"  by  than  some  of  his  books.  **  A  Law  unto  Her- 
Edward  Eggleston,  in  the  estimate  of  some  self,"  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  and  **His 
critics  not  predisposed  to  exalt  it,  ought  to  Inheritance,"  by  Adeline  Trafton,  are  superior 
rank  among  the  very  first  novels  of  the  year,  to  the  average  work  of  our  minor  novelists. 
The  plot  is  not  pleasing,  but  it  is  well  sus-  J  uvenilbs. — The  number  of  writers  engaged 
tdned.  **  Drift  from  Two  Shores,"  by  Bret  in  catering  for  young  readers  was  never  so 
Ilarte,  recalls  but  will  not  add  to  the  fame  of  great,  and  the  character  of  their  productions 
his  earlier  achievements.  A  vivid  picture  of  was  never  in  the  average  so  high.  The  old 
college  life,  not  unworthy  of  a  place  near  the  style  of  goody  story,  of  saintly  candidates  for 
famous  **  Tom  Brown "  books,  is  "  Hammer-  an  early  grave,  is  nearly  extinct ;  or,  if  not, 
smith,  his  Harvard  Days,"  chronicled  by  Mark  there  are  plenty  of  better  books  to  be  had. 
Sibley  Severance.  Another  phase  of  academic  The  shafts  of  satire  are  still  frequently  shot  at 
experience  is  related  in  an  interesting  manner  Sunday-school  libraries ;  but,  if  these  continue 
in  **  An  American  Girl,  and  her  Four  Years  in  to  deserve  what  is  said  of  them,  the  cause  is  to 
a  Boys'  College,"  by  "  Sola."  Another  volume  be  sought  rather  in  the  poor  taste  and  judg- 
of  stories  by  *^  Saxe  Holm  "  reveals  an  unex-  ment  of  those  who  select  them,  than  in  the 
bausted  vein  of  genius,  which  critics  are  not  lack  of  suitable  books.  Miss  Alcott  still  holds 
agreed  whether  to  call  original  or  only  eccen-  her  own  as  a  favorite  with  the  young  people, 
trie,  but  which  is  one  of  undeniable  power.  She  is  sure  of  her  audience  on  either  side  of 
The  mystery  of  the  authorship  is  not  yet  pene-  the  Atlantic.  Her  *^  Under  the  Lilacs  "  shows 
trated.  **  A  Year  worth  Living,"  by  William  no  falling  off  in  her  peculiar  power.  "  Nelly's 
M.  Baker,  does  not  fulfill  the  expectations  en-  Silver  Mine,"  by  **  H.  H.,"  is  pleasing  as  a 
tertainedofthe  author  of  "The  New  Timothy"  story,  and  gently  suggests  a  moral.  "Play 
and  one  or  two  succeeding  books.  He  gets  Days,"  by  Sarah  0.  Jewett,  awakens  expecta- 
together  materials  for  a  fabric  that  one  feels  tions  which  it  does  not  fulfill ;  that  is  to  say, 
ought  to  be  better.  His  characters  are  better  its  place  among  juvenile  books  is  not  as  high 
as  single  studies  than  as  elements  of  a  plot,  as  the  place  of  "  Deephaven  "  among  books  for 
"  Agamenticus,"  by  E.  P.  Tenney,  departs  maturer  minds ;  but  perhaps  that  should  not 
from  the  conventional  type  of  the  novel  in  be  insisted  on.  Looked  at  apart  from  such  a 
ways  that  may  not  gratify  the  average  novel-  standard  of  comparison,  it  belongs  to  the  bet- 
reader,  but  will  repay  those  to  whom  thought  ter  literature  for  the  young.    "  Good-for-No^ 
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thing  Polly,"  by  EUa  Farman,  and  **BiiDoh  Porter,  President  of  Tale  College,  pobliahed 
and  Joker,  and  other  Stories,"  by  Mrs.  £.  T.  several  years  ago  a  volame  entitled  **  Tne  Amer- 
Corbett  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  deserve  lean  GoUeges  and  the  American  Public,"  in 
like  honorable  mention.  ^* Overhead:  what  which  qaestfons  respecting  the  organization, 
Ilarry  and  Nelly  discovered  in  the  Heavens,"  courses  of  study,  and  discipline  of  our  colleges 
agreeably  mingles  work  and  play,  recreation  were  reexamined  in  the  light  of  recent  criti- 
and  astronomy.  Some  translations  deserve  cisms  upon  them.  The  position  which  was  ably 
inention :  **  Story  of  a  Oat,"  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  inteUigently  arguea  was  that,  while  there 
from  the  French  of  Emile  de  la  BedoUi^re ;  is  room  for  valuable  improvements  in  our  col- 
Grimm^B  and  Hans  Ohristian  Andersen^s  fairy  legiate  system,  yet  in  its  essential  characterise 
tales,  newly  translated  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Paull,  tics  it  is  a  le^timate  outgrowtJb  of  American 
with  the  original  illustrations;  and  '^Little  society,  and  is  adapted  to  our  circumstances 
Miss  Mischief  and  her  Happy  Thoughts,"  by  and  wants.  A  new  edition  is  now  issued,  with 
Ella  Farman,  from  the  French  of  P.  J.  StahL  considerable  additions,  treating  questions  that 
Text-Books. — In  higher  education  there  is  have  risen  into  prominence  in  recent  years, 
manifest  an  increasing  tendency  to  diversify  '*  American  Colleges,  their  Students  and  their 
instruction,  in  more  precise  adaptation  to  the  Work,"  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  embodies  a  larse 
mental  predispositions  or  purposes  in  life  of  amount  of  information  respecting  the  methods, 
the  pupus.  Optional  courses  are  multiplied  in  incidents,  and  cost  of  a  college  course  of  study, 
college^  Fewer  general  scholars  trained  on  a  A  more  elaborate  and  sumptuous  volume  is 
fixed  curriculum,  and  more  specialists  aiming  ^*  The  College  Book,"  edited  by  Charles  F.  Rich- 
at  mastery  of  particular  branones  of  study,  are  ardson  and  Henry  A.  Clark,  in  which  a  group 
the  product  of  this  tendency.  Whatever  may  of  colleges  representing  different  types  and  lo- 
be the  balance  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  calities  are  severally  described,  their  history 
the  cause  of  education,  it  is  one  good  result  sketched,  and  their  inner  life  and  character 
that  the  quality  of  text-books  is  improved,  exhibited,  by  alumni  who  have  shown  a  be- 
When  a  science  was  studied  as  a  mental  gym-  coming  filial  pride  in  them, 
nastic  merely,  it  was  not  material  that  it  should  Some  books  on  specialties  in  education  may 
have  entire  justice  done  it  in  the  text-book  be  here  mentioned.  *'  What  our  Girls  ought  lo 
used.  But  if  a  student  desire  to  become  Uior-  Enow,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Studley,  is  a  title  that 
oughly  proficient  in  mathematics  or  physics,  should  cover  a  large  work  or  many  of  them, 
for  their  own  sake  and  for  their  future  uses.  It  treats  of  physiology,  and  the  rules  of  health- 
his  text -books  must  be  both  accurate  and  ful  livine  suggested  by  that  science.  *^  Hand- 
thorough.  This  need  is  recognized,  and  a  book  of  Nursing,  for  Family  and  General  Use," 
comparison  of  the  books  for  schools  recently  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut 
published  with  tJiose  in  use  not  very  long  xraining  School  for  Nurses,  New  Haven,  is  a 
since,  will  show  that  a  higher  standard  of  book  of  a  kind  that  needs  to  be  widely  circu- 
adaptedness  has  been  set  up.  If  fewer  per-  lated  and  read.  *^The  Necessity  and  Advan- 
sons  give  their  minds  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tage  of  Popular  Education  in  Church  Music," 
classics  than  formerly,  or  to  the  pure  roathe-  by  Rev.  C.  0.  Hall,  is  a  title  expressing  a  thesis 
matics,  or  to  the  problems  of  the  higher  phi-  that  can  not  well  be  denied  as  long  as  the  larger 
losophy,  it  may  be  a  compensating  fact  that  part  of  the  population  sustain  the  relation  to 
those  who  do  pursue  those  studies  respectively  the  churches  they  do  in  our  older  States, 
will  do  so  from  such  a  partiality  for  them  as  to  *^  The  Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  Best  Society," 
make  their  proficiency  proportionally  greater,  by  H.  O.  Ward,  bears  an  assuming  title,  but 
The  classical  text-books  inaicate  a  purpose  on  which  does  not  very  much  exaggerate ;  the 
the  part  of  their  authors  and  of  those  who  rules  and  saggestions  of  the  book  do  perhaps 
use  them  to  insure  the  possession  of  means  all  that  written  rules  can  to  exhibit  the  canons 
adequate  to  the  production  of  solid,  well-  of  good  breeding,  but  that  is  not  much.  The 
nourished  classical  erudition.  go^  manners  that  are  not  bred  in,  and  made 

It  is  a  coincidence  worth  remarking  that  by  habit  spontaneous,  are  in  danger  of  being 

three  college  text-books  on  rhetoric  appeared  forgotten  when  most  required.    A  deeper  strain 

almost  abreast  of  each  other;  and.  what  is  still  is  touched,  for  the  behoof  of  college  graduates, 

more  significant,  each  was  on  an  independent,  in  *^  What  Career?  Essays  on  the  Choice  of  a 

original  plan,  no  two  of  them  setting  the  same  Vocation,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale — essays 

limits  to  the  subject,  and  each  offering  to  Ao  marked  by  sound  sense  and  right  feeling, 

for  the  pupil  sometning  that  the  others  did  Some  useful  works  not  easily  classified  mav 

not.    These  peculiarities,  indeed,  are  not  of  behere^amed:  *^The  Waverley  Dictionary," 

verv  great  importance  in  themselves,  but  they  modeled  on  *^  The  Dickens  Dictionary,"  and 

are  signs  of  a  tendency,  and  of  a  movement  on  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  valuable  reference 

the  part  of  instructors  to  shape  their  work  guide  to  the  characters  and  contents  of  Scott^s 

with  reference  to  the  tendency.  novels;   **  American  Navigation,"  by  Henry 

MiaoELLANBous. — ^lu  couuection  with  the  sub-  Hall ;  ^*  The  Witchery  of  Archery,"  by  Maurice 
lebt  of  the  last  preceding  paragraph,  three  Thompson,  introducing  the  young  to  a  health- 
books  on  our  colleges  and  Uie  means  of  educa-  ful  aua  inspiriting  pastime ;  an  *^  Encyclopedia, 
tion  they  furnish  deserve  mention.    Dr.  Noah  Dictionary,  Gkizetteer,  and  Atlas  of  the  World,** 
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all  in  one,  by  L .  de  Colange;  as  well  as  "  Mother  American  literatnre  can  regard  with  indiffer- 

Goose  Masqaerades,"  **  Shooting  Stars,"  by  W.  ence  the  question  of  international  copyright. 

L.  Alden,  and  other  provocatives  of  mirth.  Anthorship  among  us  will  never  do  the  work 

A  change  has  come  over  onr  periodical  liter-  or  achieve  the  honors  that  are  possible  to  it, 
atnre.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  theologi-  while  defranded  of  the  rewards  which  are  its 
oal  publications  or  periodicals  of  interest  to  due  by  the  necessity  of  competing  with  books 
other  profesnons — ^having  regard  to  literature  that  need  cost  their  publishers  only  the  expense 
alone — ^the  quarterly  review  may  be  said  to  of  printing,  binding,  and  selliog.  The  connec- 
have  disappeared.  Those  we  had  became  first  tion  between  money,  or  the  want  of  it,  and  lit- 
bi-monthly,  and  are  now  monthly  publications,  eratnre,  has  been  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Glad- 
Bat  the  increased  frequency  of  publication  is  stone.  ^  In  the  train  of  tlus  desire  or  need  of 
the  smallest  part  of  the  change.  A  review  money,"  be  says,  ^  comes  haste  with  its  long 
was  once — ^in  fact  is  now,  in  Great  Britain —  train  of  evils  summed  up  in  the  general  scamp* 
the  recognized  organ  of  a  party  or  school  in  ing  of  work ;  crude  conception,  slip-shod  exe- 
politics,  religion,  or  philosophy.  We  know  cation,  the  mean  stint  of  labor,  suppression  of 
what  politiciU  doctrines  wiU  be  favored  by  the  the  inconvenient,  blazing  of  the  insignificant, 
'*  Edinburgh,"  the  *^  Quarterly,"  or  the  ^'  West-  neglect  of  causes,  loss  of  proportion  in  the  pres- 
minster  Review."  But  a  review  among  us  entation  of  results."  Our  leading  publishers, 
now  publishes  the  views  of  every  party  in  turn,  with  a  truly  honorable  feeling,  have  voluntari- 
or  simultaneously,  upon  a  given  topic,  each  ly  given  to  foreign  authors  some  of  the  substan- 
writer  being  severally  and  solely  responsible  tial  benefits  of  copyright;  but,  as  there  is  no 
for  his  own  article.  The  word  ^^  symposium,"  law  to  secure  themselves  against  competition, 
taken  not  in  the  classical  but  in  a  more  Intel-  they  can  not  do  the  justice  they  would.  It 
lectual  sense,  as  meaning  a  comparison  of  vari«  can  not  be  said  that  any  observable  progress 
ant  opinions  on  a  topic  of  discussion,  has  be-  has  been  made  toward  the  desired  reform  in 
come  a  frequent  feature  of  the  review  *^  of  the  our  copyright  system.  But  discussion  and 
period."  llie  review  has  become  a  magazine,  comparison  of  views  are  doing  their  work,  and 
Some  reviews,  moreover,  do  little  or  no  review-  there  is  less  divergence  of  opinion.  The  inter- 
ing,  and  the  function  of  criticism  is  remitted  ests  of  authors  and  publishers  are  more  and 
to  daily,  weekly,  and  fortnightly  papers ;  such  more  seen  to  be  identical,  and  we  need  not  de- 
critical  '*  notices "  as  the  magazine  includes  spair  of  seeing  the  time  when  the  interests  of 
being  in  no  essential  respect  superior  to  those  readers  shall  no  longer  be  supposed  to  be  irreo- 
of  first-class  newspapers.  The  causes  of  this  onoilable  with  those  of  the  producers  of  books, 
change  in  the  conduct  and  contents  of  our  re-  Enlightened  public  opinion  will  demand  and 
views  are  not  in  every  case,  perhaps,  the  same,  secure  appropriate  legislation.  The  British 
but  it  is  generally  a  symptom  of  changes  in  the  Copyright  Commission  has  reported  in  favor 
temper  of  thoughtful  men.  While  party  dis-  of  allowing  copyright  on  all  books  first  pub- 
ciplme  and  party  watchwords  are  as  constrain-  lished  within  the  realm;  and  it  would  be  as 
ing  as  ever  upon  what  are  called  "  practical "  useful  to  our  own  as  just  to  foreign  authors, 
politicians,  thinking  men  and  men  of  liberal  were  the  principle  to  be  accepted  by  the  United 
culture  are  but  slightly  affected  by  them.  The  States.  The  difficulty  is,  in  the  urgency  of  po« 
class  of  men  needed  to  give  by  their  ability  and  litical  debate,  to  get  a  hearing  upon  the  ques- 
knowledge  the  highest  respectability  to  a  peri-  tion. 
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and  labeled  by  party  badges.    Beliefs,  both  A  notable  fact  connected  with  the  literature 

political  and  religions,  are  more  loosely  held  of  late  years  is  the  national  activity  in  poetry, 

than  formerly.    There  are  more  open  ques-  in  thought  and  historical  research,  and  in  a 

tions  than  were  recognized  a  few  years  ago.  lesser  degree  in  science,  developed  among  the 

It  seenss  not  unnatural,  at  such  a  time,  to  see  nations  of  t-he  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  of 

in  one  periodical  a  subject  looked  at  from  sev-  Europe,  which  have  been  used  to  receive  their 

eral  distinct  and  opposite  points  of  view.    But  mental  nourishment  from  the  great  centers  of 

why  do  party  reviews  survive  in  Great  Britain,  thought.    The  following  report  of  the  more 

while  here  they  are  dying  out?  For  one  thing,  noteworthy  literary  productions  of  the  year  is 

perhaps,  because  the  literary  class  is  larger  based  on  the  annual  review  of  the  London 

there  than  among  us.    There  is  room  and  pa-  ^*  Athenasam  " : 

tronage  for  the  symposial  by  the  side  of  the  old*       Bstonm . — A  number  of  laborious  memoirs 

fashioned  reviews,  and  neither  excludes  the  relating  to  the  history  of  this  country  have  ap- 

other.    Whether  the  present  is  a  temporary  peared  during  the  year.    King  Leopold's  prize 

fashion  in  our  periodical  literature,  or  repre-  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Alp.  Wauters,  for  his 

sents  a  tendency  that  is  to  go  on  indefinitely,  book  entitled  **  Les  Libert^s  Oommunales,"  an 

depends  on  the  further  question  whether  the  essay  on  their  origin  and  early  develomnent  in 

haoits  of  mind  out  of  which  it  arises  are  a  tem-  Belgium,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  on  the 

porary  phase  of  opinion  and  feeling,  or  some-  banks  of  the  Rhine.    Th6od.  Juste  has  related 

thing  more  permanent.    But  on  this  larger  the  lives  of  three  Belgian  statesmen,  Eugdne 

question  we  forbear  to  vaticinate.  Defacqz,  Joseph  Forgeur,  and  Baron  liedts, 

No  one  who  to  concerned  for  the  future  of  and  has  written  an  account  of  tiie  revolution 
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of  1789  in  Bdgiam  and  D^ge.    MM.  FejB  and  MIdtpankt,**  pictnring  the  opposition  between 

Vande  Casteele  have  completed  their  excellent  new  and  old  ideas.    Two  saccessful  dramaa 

**  Histoire  d'Ondenbonrg."    M.  Alp.  Vanden-  are  ^^  Ambrosios,*'  by  Professor  Molbeoh.  a 

peereboom  has  issued  docnments  concerning  pleasant  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  last 

Vpres.    M.  Oam.  yan  Dessel  has  revised  M.  oentnrj,  and  the  opera  *^Drot  og  Marsk,"  pre- 

Schayes's  **  La  Belgique  et  les  Pays  Bas  avant  et  senting  the  tragic  story  of  King  Erik  Glippmg, 

pendant  la  Domination  Romaine."  M.  Nap.  de  by  Ohr.  Richa^,  which  owes  its  soocess  to  the 

ran  w  has  published  the  *'  Conspiration  d^Ande-  fine  music  of  P.  Heise.    Kr.  Arentzen  has  fin* 

narde  en  1842.^'    M.  Oh.  Potvin  has  compiled  a  ished  his  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  poets 

biogranhy  of  Ghilbert  de  Lannoy,  a  traveler,  Baggeeen  and  Oehlenschliger.     The  literary 

naturalist,  and  diplomatist  in  the  service  of  and  political  life  of  the  fourth  decade  of  this 

Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold.  M.Edm.  o^tury  has  been  dealt  with  by  Otto  Boroh- 

Ponllet  has  commenced  publishing  the  *^  Corre-  senius,  under  the  title  of  ^*  From  the  Forties  " 

spondanoe  du  Cardinal  Granvelle  (1565-1585).''  (of  this  century).    Georg  Brandes  takes  Esaias 

In  the  domain  of  ancient  history,  **Le  86nat  Tegn6r  for  the  theme  of  a  notable  book,  in 

sous  la  R^pnblique  Romaine,"  by  Prof.  P.  which  this  critic  displays  his  usual  insight  and 

Willems,  of  Louvain,  has  been  well  received  in  power  of  exposition.    A  book  by  the  same 

Germany.    M.  G.  de  Harlex  has  produced  the  author  about  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  just  ap- 

third  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  **  Zend-  peared.    Johannes  Steenstrup  has  written  a 

Aveeta.^'  treatise  on  ^*  The  Expeditions  of  the  Danes 

The  volumes  of  French  verse  worthy  of  men-  against  Western  Europe  in  the  Ninth  Cen- 

tion  are  **Aux  Champs  et  dans  r Atelier,**  tury.^'    In  philosophy  and  religion  the  roost 

by  an  artisan,  M.  F^lix  Frenay,  poems  full  of  important  production  is  the  **  Christian  Eth- 

feeling  and  inspiration,  and  the  *' Romania"  ics"  of  Bishop  Martensen,  in  which  he  en- 

of  Mile.  Marie  Nizet    A  noteworthy  novel  is  deavors  to  effect  some  sort  of  reconciliation 

**  Le  Directeur  Mon toque,*' by D.Kdffer.  M.  F.  between  the  spirit  and  demands  of  orthodox 

Laurent  has  just  finished  his  celebrated  **  Prin-  Christianity  and  of  purely  secular  culture  and 

dpes  du  Droit  CiviL''    In  philology  may  be  the  movements  which  arise  out  of  it    It  has 

mentioned  the  **  Grammaire  Pratique  de  la  oaUed  forth  several  answers,  the  most  impor* 

Langue  Sansorite,**  by  C.  de  Harlez,  and  the  tant  of  which  is  a  comprehensive  work,  *'  Foes 

^  Dictionnaire  Etymologioue  des  Langues  Ro-  of  the  Talmud,"  by  the  Copenhagen  Rabbi 

manes,"  by  Diez,  revised  by  Aug.  Scheler.  Wolfl^  a  defense  of  Judaism  against  the  asser- 

''  Les  Banques  Populaires  et  les  Soci^t^  de  tions  of  Martensen  and  other  clergymen,  which 

Cr^t  en  Belgique,^'  by  M.  Julien  Schaar,  is  a  has  in  its  turn  ^ven  rise  to  a  hot  controversy 

isef  nl  memoir  on  those  institutions.  that  is  still  raghig. 

Flemish  literature  counts  a  new  prose  writer,  France^ — ^In  the  French  literature  of  the  past 
who  uses  the  pseudonym  of  '*  Wazenaar  " ;  his  year  philosophy,  history,  philology,  natural  sci- 
first  book,  called  "  Een  Ylaamsche  Jongen,"  enoe,  have  all  a  rich  harvest  of  excellent  works, 
is  truly  original,  containing  most  succMsfui  The  only  representatives  of  eclectic  spiritual- 
sketches  of  Flemish  manners.  ism  are  M.  Caro,  M.  Fouill6e,  M.  Martin,  and  M. 

MM.  Max.  Rooses  and  J.  Vanden  Brands  Janet.    The  *^R«vue  des  Deux  Mondes"  opens 

have  this  year  begun  pirblishing  their  prize  es-  its  pages  equally  to  M.  Jules  8oury*s  bold  deo- 

says  on  the  "  History  of  the  Antwerp  School  lamations  against  religion,  and  to  M.  Carols 

of  Painters."  searching  critique  of  modem  freethinkers,  '*  Le 

Bohemia.— The  publications  of  1878    em-  Pessimisme  an  XIX*  Si^le."    M.  Fouill6e  had 

brace  several  works  of  poetry  by  Yerchlicky  devoted  a  remarkable  volume  to  an  inquiry  in- 

aud  others,  which  are  not  without  grandeur  to  the  principles  of  i^f^rmtnum;  he  now  takes 

and  fire,  and  a  number  of  interesting  coUec-  up  the  question  from  the  historical  rather  than 

tions  of  folk-lore.  A  new  history  of  Prague  w  a  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  after 

valuable  work ;  also  worthy  of  note  is  the  rela-  explaining  (**  L^Id6e  Modeme  du  Droit  en  AHe- 

tion  of  J.  Holecek,  who  fought  against  the  magne,  en  Angleterre  et  en  France ")  how  the 

Turks  in  the  recent  war.  leading  nations  of  Europe  understand  the  no- 

Dbnmahk. — ^There  has  appeared  an  attrao-  tion  of  right,  he  endeavors  to  show  that,  by 
tive  collection  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen^s  harmonizing  and  blending  together  three  one- 
letters,  written  during  a  long  series  of  years  to  sided  theories,  a  satisfiiotory  eorptu  doetrinm 
all  sorts  of  people.  Holger  Drachmann  has  might  easily  be  obtained.  M.  Joly^s  work, 
issued  this  year  ^^  Paa  S6mands  Tro  og  Love,"  '*  Psychologic  Compar^e,  PHomme  et  TAni- 
a  series  of  sketches  of  the  life  of  Danish  fish-  mal,"  is  more  especially  written  from  the  stand- 
ermen,  remarkable  for  fidelity  to  nature  and  point  of  metaphysics ;  Dr.  Claufiard^s  ^^  La  Vie, 
artistic  finish;  and '^SangevedHavet,  "original  £tudes  et  Probl^mes  de  Biologic  G^n^rale" 
descriptions,  partiy  of  the  Danish  coast  scenery  starts  from  physiology,  but  is  even  more  de- 
and  partly  of  Venice,  in  bold  and  yet  melodious  cidedly  antagonist  to  evolutionist  views.  Ot  h- 
rhythms.  Drachmann's  **  Derovre  fra  Gnend-  er  remarkable  books  are  M.  Magy*s  *^  La  Rai- 
sen  "  was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  poetically  son  et  PAme  "  and  Dr.  Foumi6^s  *^  La  B6tc 
with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war.  (>ne  of  the  et  THomme."  M.  Lef^vre,  in  ^*  La  Philosophic," 
most  remarkable  novels  is  Schandorph*«»  *^  Uden  inveighs  against  Malebranche  and  all  metaphy- 
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doiaDB  ancient  and  modern.  M.  Wurtz's  cbem-  of  Loais  XIY.  is  written  from  an  Ultramon- 

icai  dictionary  is  now  completed.    M.  Bail-  tane  standpoint.    On  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Ion's  botanical  lexicon  promises  to  be  a  stand-  there  are  interesting  duodecimos  of  MM.  de 

ard  authority.    Writers  on  the  history  of  phi-  Ooncourt  ("  Madame  de  Pompadour,"  "  La 

losopby  are  M.  Guyau  on  Epicurus,  a  obarac-  Dnbarry  ")  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  "Secret 

teristic  account  of  the  whole  Epicurean  school,  du  Roi,"  where,  with  the  belp  of  family  pa- 

and  M.  Marion  on  the  relation  of  Locke  to  the  pers,  the  author  has  been  able  to  complete  the 

development  of  modem  thought.    In  Oriental  details  given  by  the  late  M.  Boutaric  several 

stupes  there  are  M.  Gustavo  Dergat's  histo-  7^^  ^o  ^^  ^he  occult  policy  of  Louis  XV. 

ry  of  Mussulman  philosophy,  the  Elzevirian  With  the  Revolution  is  associated  M.  Taine's 

"  Bibliotbdque  Orientale  "  of  M.  Ernest  Leroux,  '*  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,"  the 

and  the  Abb6  Ancessi's  interesting  monograph,  first  volume  of  which  has  so  irritated  the  Roy- 

"  L'£gypte  et  le  Livre  de  Job."    The  Oatholio  alists,  while  the  second  has  equally  disapoint- 

party  and  the  Liberal  school  have  each  its  re-  ed  the  Republicans ;  also  the  book  by  M.  Jo- 

spective  periodical,  the  "Revue  des  Questions  bez  on  Louis  XVI.,  and  more  particulaly  on 

Historiques"  and  the  " Revue  Historique,"  and  Turgot's  reforms;  M.  Vuitry's  "Etudes  sur  le 

both  groups  are  t'epresented  by  men  of  ability  R^me  Financier  de  la  France  avant  la  R6vo- 

and  erudition.  lution  " ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Count  de  Fer- 

In  ancient  history,  M.  Duruy's  "  Histoire  des  sen.    M.  Vielcastel  has  at  last  finished  his  his- 

Romains  "  is  not  yet  finbhed,  but  has  already  tory  of  the  Restoration.    The  Second  Repub- 

obtained  the  honor  of  an  illustrated  edition,  lie  has  found  in  M.  Victor  Pierre  an  impartial 

M.  Henri  BaudrOlart,  treating  a  subject  con-  judge.  M.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Histoire  d'un  Crime," 

nected  with  political  economy  ("  Histoire  du  M.  Maxime  Ducamp's  "  Convulsions  de  Paris," 

Luxe  Public  et  Priv6  "),  is  led  to  study  the  civ-  and  M.  Jules  Simon's  "  Gouvemement  de  M. 

ilizations  of  Judea,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Thiers "  are  the  most  effective  works  on  re- 

and  Greece.     M.    Francois    Lenormant    has  cent  history. 

treated  "  LaMonnaie  dans  PAntiquit^  " ;  M.  Du-  .  In  philology,  MM.  Maisonneuve  and  Leroux 

pont,  the  Roman  magistracies  during  the  Re-  are  edfiting  grammars  of  the  Zend,  the  Caraibe, 

public ;  and  M.  de  la  Berge,  the  Emperor  Tra-  the  modern  Greek,  and  other  languages,  and 

Jan.  translations  of  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  Persian, 

M.  Desjardins,  in  his  work  on  the  geography  and  Arabic  texts ;  and  M.  Gidel  traces  the 
ot  Roman  Gaul,  may  be  said  to  have  revolu-  progress  of  Hellenic  thought  to  our  own  day 
tionized  ancient,  as  M.  Reclus  has  modern,  m  his"£tudes  sur  la  Litt^rature  Greoqne 
geography.  M.  Auguste  Longnon's  "  G^ogra-  Modeme."  M.  Schwab  continues  his  anno- 
phie  de  laGaule  au  VI®  Si^cle,"  is  a  common-  tated  translation  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon, 
tary  on  the  geography  of  Gregorius  Turonen-  M.  Michel  Brdal's  "  Melanges  de  Mythologie 
sis.  M.  Ulysse  Chevalier  has  begun  to  publish  a  et  de  Linguistique  "  shows  deep  learning  and 
useful  "Repertoire  des  Sources  Historiques  du  clear  Judgement  The  supplement  to  M.  Lit- 
Moyen  Age."  The  history  of  the  Hussite  wars  tr6's  French  lexicon  brings  to  a  conclusion  the 
M.  Ernest  Denis  has  treated  with  success,  and  greatest,  perhaps,  among  the  literary  under- 
his  work  is  composed  not  from  second-hand  takings  of  tlie  age ;  and  the  Academic  Fran- 
authorities,  but  from  original  documents.  The  ^aise  publishes  a  new  edition  of  its  own  dio- 
history  of  Florence  by  M.  Perrons  brings  the  tionary.  M.  Ch.  Aubertin  discusses  the  whole 
subject  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  of  subject  of  medisval  literature  in  two  volumes. 
Germany  in  18X8.  In  modem  history,  M.  In  poetry  M.  Victor  Hugo'b  "Le  Pape," 
Rambaud's  history  of  Russia  is  worthy  of  note,  notwithstanding  many  splendid  passages,  is 
M.  Wiesener's  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  equal  neither  to  "L' Art  d'etre  Grand-P^re" 
early  life  is  based  on  a  study  of  Simon  Re-  nor  to  the  "  L^gende  des  Si^cles."  M.  Cop- 
nard's  MS.  correspondence  and  other  impor-  p6e,  in  his  "  R^its  et  £l6gies,"  maintains  the 
tant  documents.  The  eighth  volume  of  Merle  qualities  of  his  sober,  clear,  and  exact  style. 
d'Aubign6's  "  History  of  the  Calvinist  Refor-  "  Les  Fourchambault,"  one  of  M.  Angler's 
mation,"  completing  the  work,  and  M.  Roget's  best  plays,  was  the  chief  dramatic  novelty. 
"Histoire  du  Peuple  de  Geneve  depuis  la  R6-  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  "Journal  d'une  Fenmie" 
forme  jusqu'd  I'Escalade,"  treat  of  the  reli-  was  one  of  the  novels  most  remarked.  Ma- 
gious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dame  Henri  Gr^ville  continues  her  sketches  of 
The  memoirs  of  La  Huguerye,  just  published,  Russian  life  ("  Ariadne  ") ;  M.  £mil6  Zola's 
give  a  key  to  the  secret  and  diplomatic  history  "  Pages  d' Amour,"  coming  after  "  L' Assom- 
of  the  Reformation  in  France.  The  history  of  moir,"  reads  like  an  idyl ;  and  M.  Paul  F^val, 
Protestantism  is  also  illustrated  by  the  diary  of  converted  to  Catholicism,  displays  in  his  re- 
Charlotte  Am^lie,  Comtesse  d'Altenburg,  and  cent  tales  ("Jean,"  "La  Premiere  Commn- 
a  volume  on  Jeanne  d' Alhret,  mother  of  Hen-  nion")  all  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  blended  with 
py  of  Navarre ;  also  by  the  publication  by  M.  his  well-known  talent  for  describing  sensa- 
Berthold  Zeller  of  dispatches  preserved  in  the  tional  scenes. 

Florence  State -Paper  Office,  "Henri  IV.  et  Gebmany. — ^Two  old  masters  in  poetry — the 

Marie  de  M6dicis,  d'apr^s  des  Documents  Nou-  author  of  "  Wlasta,"  Carl  Egon  Ebert,  and 

veaux."    M.  Gaillardin's  voluminous  history  the  author  of  "  Lieder  eines  kosmopolitischen 
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Naohtw&chter^s,''  Frans  Dingebtedt  —  have  and  one  of  Joachim  Morat,  both  drawn  from 
both  during  the  course  of  the  jear  issaed  a  new  sources.  A  treatise  bj  Poesche  deserving 
ooUection  of  their  works.  In  Austria  8oho-  of  notice  is  his  ^^Arier";  he  sapposes  the 
penhaner^s  pessimism  has  affected  Alfred  Ber-  Arjrans  to  have  come  from  the  marshes  of  Lea- 
ger*8  otherwise  terse  and  powerful  verses,  ser  Russia,  between  the  fialtio  and  the  Bkck 
Stefan  Milow,  in  his  new  poems,  '^  In  der  Son-  Sea,  and  not,  as  hitherto  assumed,  from  Upper 
nenwende,"  displays  a  manly  and  calm  resig-  Asia.  Von  Hellwald  and  Beckys  work,  **  Ueoer 
nation.  Fried  rich  Marx's  volume  of  poems,  die  heutige  TOrkei,*'  gives  a  dear  picture  of 
entitled  ^^QemOth  und  Welt,"  is  distinguished  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan 
by  elevation  of  language  and  vivid  descriptions  Peninsula.  E.  E.  Franzos  has  in  *^  Vom  Don 
of  the  Austrian  Alps.  A  fourth  Austrian,  the  zur  Donau  "  made  Ronmania  and  the  new  king- 
well-known  dramatist  and  pseudo-Turk,  Mu-  dom  of  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  Lesser  Russia,  the 
rad  EffendL  retains  his  Oriental  mask  in  his  chief  scenes  of  his  new  pictures, 
poems  entitled  **  Ost  und  West"  Since  the  publication  of  Goetbe's  corre^n- 
Wilbrandt  appeared  this  year  with  a  trage-  denoe  on  scientific  subjects  by  Professor  Bra- 
dy, **  Krimhild,"  a  piece  called  **  Natalie,"  and  tranek,  the  attention  of  the  poet's  commenta- 
two  comedies,  ^  Auf  den  Brettem  "  and  **  Der  tors  has  again  been  turned  toward  his  scientific 
Thurm  in  der  Stadtmaner."  The  subject  of  work.  Waldemat  Freiherr  von  Biedennann'a 
NissePs  newest  drama,  ^*  Agnes  von  Meran,"  treatise,  entitled  ^*  Groethe  und  das  Erzgebirge,** 
is  the  separation  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  gives  an  account  of  Goethe's  knowledge  of 
from  his  first  wif&  Ingeborg,  and  his  mar-  geology  and  mining  affairs  in  Saxony  and  Thu- 
riage  with  the  fair  Meran.  Anzengruber's  latest  ringia.  Another  treatise  by  S.  Kalischer, 
piece,  *^I>ie  Trutzige,"  transplants  Shake-  ^^Qoethe's  Verh&ltniss  zu  den  Naturwissen- 
speare's  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  among  the  schaften,"  discusses  €k>ethe's  connection  with 
Austrian  Alps.  Among  the  novels  is  Auer-  Mr.  Darwin's  theorr,  and,  in  2  readable  man- 
bach's  ''  Landolin  yon  Reutershofen,"  a  psy-  ner,  his  works  on  botany,  asm>logy,  zoology, 
ohological  stoiy  of  crime.  The  *^Homo  Sum  "  mineralogy,  and  geology.  Asap^loc^Goethe 
of  Ebers  describes  the  struggle  between  ascet-  was  a  Neptunist,  but  by  his  opmion  of  the  slow 
ic  monkhood  and  art-lovine  paganism.  Al-  transformation  of  the  earth's  surface  was  a 
fred  MeiMuer's  ''  Feindliche  Pole "  is  a  polilj-  precursor  of  Lyell,  and  by  his  supposition  of 
co-social  novel.  *'  Der  neue  Hiob,"  by  Sacher-  a  former  glacial  period  a  precursor  of  Agassiz. 
Masoch,  gives  a  picture  of  the  oppression  en-  Gwinner  has  issued  an  enlarged  edition  of 
dured  by  the  Ruthenian  peasantry  under  the  his  life  of  Schopenhauer.  Otto  Busch  in  his 
sway  of  the  Polish  landed  proprietors.  **  Beitrag  zu  einer  Dogmatik  der  Religions- 
Novels  of  domestic  life  are  Otto  Roquette's  losen,"  discusses  Schopenhauer's  theories,  as 
pleasing  story,  '*  Im  Hause  der  V&ter,"  and  also  does  Paul  Deussen  in  **  Die  Elemente  der 
G.  zu  Putlitz's  "  Oroqnet."  Among  novelettes  Metaphysik."  Hartmann's  *^  Philosophic  des 
the  most  important  are  Gottfried  Keller's  **  ZQ-  Unbewussten  "  has  been  followed  by  an  attempt 
richer  Novellen,"  Ferd.  Ktlmberger's  ^  Novel-  in  moral  philosophy,  under  the  title  of  ^*  PhAno- 
len,"  Thedor  Storm's  new  **NoveUen,"  and  menologie  des  ethischen  Bewusstseins."  Ju- 
Panl  lindau's  **  Vier  Novellen."  lius  Bahnsen  appeared  with  an  ingenious  but 
Two  interesting  biographies  by  Johann  Hein-  pessimistic  treatise  on  **  Die  trajrische  Weltord- 
rich  Loewe  relate  to  the  religious  and  roman-  nung  als  Weltgesetz  und  das  Wesen  des  Hu- 
ticist  movement  of -the  beginning  of  this  cen-  mors."  Ludwig  Noir6's  philosophical  cate- 
tury ;  they  recount  the  lives  of  sister  Angus-  chism  ('' Apborismen  zur  monistichen  Philoso- 
tine  or  Amaliede  Lassaulx,  and  of  that  remark-  phie  ")  recapitulates  the  main  doctrines  of  Kant, 
able  and  noble  man  Emanuel  Veith.  Suphan  Schopenhauer,  Darwin,  R.  Mayer,  Haeckel,  ana 
has  published  a  critical  edition  of  J.  G.  von  the  late  L.  Geiger.  Zdllner,  known  as  an  as- 
Herder.  tronomer,  aflSrms  the  possibility  of  the  phe- 
To  the  correspondence  between  Rahel  and  nomena  of  modem  spiritualism  on  the  suppo- 
Varnhagen  has  been  added  another  volume  by  sition  of  space  with  four  dimensions.  He  is 
Ludmilla  Assing,  entitled  **  Aus  Rahel's  Her-  confronted  by  J.  H.  Fichte,  t be  representative 
zensleben."  The  **  Letters  of  Freiherr  von  of  idealism,  in  his  protest  entitled  "  Der  neue 
Wessenberg  to  Isfordink-Kostnitz,"  and  the  Spiritualismus,  sein  Werth  und  seine  Tfiq- 
**  Memoirs  of  Prince  Mettemich,"  announced  schungen." 

for  publication,  are  important  contributions  to  Hollaitd. — Of  works  on  the  history  of 
recent  history.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  written  Holland,  the  most  important  are  De  Jonge's 
by  Prince  Richard  Mettemich,  the  son  of  the  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  history 
minister.  Moritz  Busch's  recent  publication,  of  the  Dutch  power  in  the  East,  and  Van  Vlo- 
**  Bismarck  und  seine  Leute,"  is  a  curious  and  ten's  **  History  of  the  Netherlands."  The 
naive  account  of  the  Chancellor's  life  during  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Anton  Reinhard 
the  war,  in  which  the  minutest  details  of  his  Falck  contains  valuable  materials  for  the  bis- 
private  life  and  conversation  are  recited  with  tory  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French 
innocent  and  admiring  fidelity.  Restoration.  Scheurleer's  essay  on  the  char- 
Baron  Helfert,  the  Austrian  historian,  has  acters  of  the  painter  Wiertz  and  the  composer 
publilhed  a  life  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  Berlioz  Q^  Twee  Titanen  der  19*  Eeuw")  is  an 
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able  stndj.    E.  de  Chantelenz,  a  poet  of  a  Another  Tictim  of  Austria,  who  was  oonfined 

strong  bnt  erratic  genius,  has  poblisbed  a  drama  in  the  fortress  of  Josephstadt,  was  the  amiable 

in  blank  verse  cioled  ^^  Chandosse."    Among  Veronese  poet  Aleardo  Aleardi,  who  died  this 

the  romances,  the  most  remarkable  is  "  In  Da-  year  of  a  stroke  of  apoplezj.    Bonghi  has  pnb- 

gen  van  Stryd/'  an  historical  novel  of  the  time  fished  a  volume  of  **  Ritratti  Oontemporanei  '^ 

of  the  Eighty  Tears'  War,  written  by  a  yonng  (Oavonr,  Bismarck,  Thiers),  and  one  on  the 

lady  who  employs  the  pseadonym  of  A.  S.  0«  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  **  Lettere  Meridionali "  of 

Wal lis.  V illari  are  terribly  eloqnent,  and  have  called  the 

HuNOABT. — A  collection  of   ancient  Mag-  attention  of  Italians  to  the  social  question  aud 

yar  songs  by  Toldy,  and  a  life  of  R6vay  the  the  necesmty  of  improving  matters.    Of  the 

grammarian  by  Dr.  B4n6czy,  are  valuable  con-  important  ^*  Storia  della  Litteratura  Italiana,'' 

tributions  to  the  early  literary  historv  of  the  Professor  Adolfo  Bartoli  has  brought  out  the 

country ;  also,  two  bibliograpl^oal  cyclopttdias  first  volume.    In  '*  Prologomeni  aUa  Modenta 

of  Hungarian  literature,  one  of  general  bib-  Psicogenia"    Professor   Pietro   Sicilian!    ez- 

liography  extending  from  1484  to  1711  and  pounds  the  doctrines  of  Messrs.  Darwin,  Spen- 

containing  1,793  different  works,  and  the  other  oer,  and  Bain. 

a  catalogue  of  scientific  publications  down  to  Nobwat. — The  Bishop  of  Christiansand, 
1875,  and  embracing  8,912r  books  and  2,884  J6rgen  Moe,  poet  and  comparative  mytholo- 
periodicals.  A  large  number  of  laborious  works  dst,  has  published  his  complete  works.  From 
on  Hungarian  history  have  appeared  during  BjOmson's  pen,  a  novel  (*' Magnhild ")  is  no- 
the  year.  Pulszky  has  an  interesting  mono-  ticeable  for  its  leaning  toward  the  realistic 
graph  on  the  Oelts  in  Hungary.  The  poetry  schooL  Among  historical  works,  the  most 
of  the  year  is  filled  with  melancholy  and  pes-  notable  is  the  second  volume  of  J.  £.  Sars's 
simism.  Maurice  J6kai  has  issued  two  new  **  Outline  of  Norse  History,"  which  proceeds 
novels,  one  of  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  in-  from  the  death  of  Olaf  the  Saiut  to  Magnus 
vasion,  and  one  whose  plot  is  takon  from  Po-  Lagabdter.  Among  scientific  publications,  those 
lish  history.  Among  the  other  books  of  fiction  of  most  importance  have  been  '^  MoUusca  Re- 
is  a  psychological  novel  by  Oharles  Yadnay.  gionis  Arties  Norvegicss"  and  the  "Inverte- 
A  comedy  by  Gregorious  Osiky  depicts  the  brate  Fauna  of  the  Mediterranean,"  by  G.  O. 
vanity  of  a  coxcomb  who  fancies  himself  irre^  Qfu*s,  and  Blyatt's  great  *^  Flora  of  Norway," 
sistible  in  love.  which  is  now  at  last  concluded. 

Italy. — In   poetry  two  rival   schools   are  Pobtuoai.. — An  ezceedinffly  valuable  monu- 

struggling  for  the  palm.    The  realists  are  rep-  mentof  Provencal  literature  has  been  published, 

resented  by  Dr.  Guerrini,  who  takes  the  pseu-  the  ^^  Oancioneiro  Portuguez "  of  the  Yatioan 

(lonym  of  Stecchetti,  by  Oarduoci,  and  numerous  Library;  it  contains  1,205  songs,  and  it  can 

others.    Zendrini  at  Palermo,  GaoU  at  Rome,  safely  be  said  that  in  no  coUectum  in  the  libra- 

Guerzoni  at  Padua,  Giovanni  Rizzi  and  Farina  ries  of  Europe  is  there  a  Oancioneiro  of  equal 

at  Milan,  Bersezio  at  Turin,  uphold  with  conr-  merit,  or  one  so  rich  in  the  traditional  and 

age  the  claims  of  poetry  to  the  ideal,  and  deal  popular  element.    A  coUection  of  popular  fairy 

from  time  to  time  damaging  blows  at  the  new  tales  by  F.  A.  Ooelho  is  an  invaluable  contri- 

schooL    Of  novels  may  be  specified  ^'  L^Oro  bntion  to  the  study  of  comparative  literature. 

•Nascosto"    of  Salvatore   Fanna,   "Lutezia,"  Senhor  Ramalho  Ortigao  continues  the  publi- 

by  A.  G.  Barrili,  and  **  Notti  Insonni,"  by  R,  cation  of  the  *'  Farpas,"  a  review  of  manners 

Stuart    Among  the  volumes  of  verse,  besides  and  customs,  besides  containing  general  crid- 

the  *'  Iside "  of  Prati  and  the  Elzevir  editions  cism.    Poetry  abounds,  but  unfortunately  it  is 

of  the  school  of  Oarducci  and  Stecchetti,  may  founded  on  the  school  of  Baudelaire.    ^'  Prime 

be  specified  Rizzi*s  *'  Un  Grido."    The  elegant  Bazilio  "  is  a  romance  descriptive  of  Lisbon 

translation   of  Shakespeare  by  Oarcano  has  life  by  E^a  de  Queiroz,  a  worthy  pupil  of  Zola, 

reached  the  seventh  volume.   Among  the  most  and  quite  capable  of  competing  with  him. 

noteworthy  historical  works  are  the  "  Storia  Russia. — In  Russia  we  must  expect  that  the 

della  Monarchia  Piemontese,"  from  1792  to  dullness,  the  lack  of  production,  which  marked 

1798,  by  Nicomede  Bianchi,  and  the  new  edi*  the  year  of  the  war,  will  continue  untQ  some 

tion  of  the  important  monograph  of  Domenico  event  within  the  country  awakens  hope,  stirs 

Berti  on  the  prosecution  of  Galileo.    A  young  enthusiasm,  and  incites  to  patient  effort^  and 

Bolognese  historian,  Edoardo  Alvisi,  has  pul^  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  national  spirit  re* 

lished  a  new  volume  on  Oesare  Borgia,  and  exerts  itself.    It  is  impossible  not  to  note  the 

prints  in  it  several  highly  interesting  aocu-  falling  off  in  literary  production  in  Rnsaa. 

ments  hitherto  iuedited.    Professor  Oiampi,  of  One  visible  way  in  wliioh  the  war  affected 

the  University  of  Rome,  has  put  forth  a  mono-  Russian  literature,  which  showed,  too,  the  io- 

graph,  enriched  with  new  documents,  on  Inno-  terest  taken  in  the  war,  was  the  impulse  given 

cent  X.  and  Lis  court.    B.  E.  Maineri  has  to  the  newspaper  press,  while  the  circulation 

Srinted  the  correspondence  between  Daniel  of  the  literary  reviews  and  journals  fell  off. 

[anin  and  Giorgio  Pallavicino.    Pallavicino,  The  "  Annals  of  the  Fatherland,"  the  organ  of 

who  died  this  year,  was  one  of  the  fellow-  the  radical  doctrinaire  school,  tried  for  two 

sufferers  of  Silvio  Pellico,  only  the  place  of  hb  years  to  ignore  and  to  deny  the  deep  interest 

imprisonment  was  Gradisca,  and  not  Spielberg,  which  the  Russian  people  took  in  the  eventa 
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of  ttM  East,  and  barely  alluded  to  the  war,  bat  has  produced  a  deep  impression  in  theatrical 
devoted  its  whole  strength  to  the  study  of  so-  circles ;  it  belongs  to  the  French  realistic  school, 
cial  problems  and  the  internal  condition  of  the  Works  of  fiction  of  the  present  year  are  mostly 
country.  At  last  one  of  its  trusted  contribu-  second-rate ;  two,  however,  by  Valera  and 
tors,  Mr.  Engelhardt,  in  his  ^*  Village  Letters,"  Galdos,  are  worth  reading.  Books  on  moral, 
showed  by  convincing  testimony  the  feeling  political,  and  natural  science  give  hopeful  signs 
of  the  peasants  even  ia  remote  provinces,  their  of  progress  in  a  branch  of  literature  hitherto 
readiness  to  bear  sacrifices  and  make  oontribu-  little  cultiv^tted  in  Spain, 
tions  for  the  sake  ofthe  country  and  the  cause,  Among  the  best  productions  of  the  year 
and,  above  all,  the  interest  which  they  took  in  which  treat  of  social  sciences  are  Azcarate^s 
the  events  of  the  day.  Newspapers  have  pen-  *^  Oonstitucion  Inglesa  "  and  *^  La  Politico  del 
etrated  during  the  last  two  years  into  social  Gontinente.''  The  most  important  work  on 
strata  throughout  the  country  where  before  the  natural  sciences  of  the  year  is  ^'  Principios 
they  were  almost  or  entirely  unknown.  In  the  de  Geologia  y  Paleontologia,"  by  Landerer, 
hterary  Journals  foreign  writers  take  the  lead,  with  examples  from  the  geology  of  Spain. 
The  ^* European  Messenger"  and  the  "Russian  diverts  "Eistoria  del  Derecbo  en  Catalufia, 
Messenger "  are  full  of  original  articles  by  Mallorca,  y  Valencia,"  is  a  model  of  scientific 
French  writers,  with  Zola  and  Tissot  as  regular  exposition  on  political,  administrative,  and 
eontributors.  The  best  of  the  war  literature  oivil  law.  The  volume  of  ^'  Cartas  de  Indias  " 
is  the  "  Campaign  Letters,"  by  Prince  Alexis  is  a  fine  folio  edition,  illustrated  with  facsimile 
Tseretelef.  The  death  of  Nekrasof  at  the  very  letters  and  old  maps;  108  letters  are  given  of 
beginning  of  the  year  has  left  Russia  without  important  persons  connected  with  the  conquest 
a  great  poet  Count  €k>lenistchef-Kutuzof,  in  of  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the 
bis  "  Calm  and  Storm,"  shows  much  promise,  sixteenth  century,  C(»mmencing  with  Columbus 
The  great  dramatic  success  of  the  year  was  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  These  letters  afford 
"  The  Marriage  of  fiielughin,"  by  a  new  writer,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conflicts  which  existed 
N.  Solovief.  Among  new  novels  there  are  between  the  religious  and  civil  South  Ameri- 
three  of  unusual  merit,  though  signed  by  none  can  authorities.  Arteche  has  brought  out  the 
of  the  great  names :  ^^  A  Quarter  of  a  Century  third  volume  of  his  "  Guerra  de  la  Indepen- 
Back,"  by  B.  M.  Markevitoh;  ''The  Stone  of  dencia,"  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Sisyphus,"  by  K.  N.  Leontief,  a  story  of  life  in  literature  of  the  Peninsular  War.  In  '^  Histo- 
Epirns ;  and  "  Youthful  Victories,"  by  A.  Po-  ria  Politica  y  Literaria  de  los  Trovadores,"  by 
tiekhin,  a  tale  of  peasant  life  of  great  interest.  Balaguer,  the  poetry  and  language  of  the 
Rusaan  historical  studies,  so  noticeable  of  late  Troubadours  and  their  influence  on  European 
yearS)  continue.  Professor  Solovief,  besides  countries  are  critically  studied.  Saavedra^s 
the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  his  *^  History  of  *^  Disourso  "  on  entering  the  Spanish  Academy 
Russia,"  concerned  with  the  reign  of  Cath-  is  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  literature 
arine  II.,  has  published  a  separate  work  a(;ai7Ha<2a  of  the  Spanish  Moors, 
on  "Alexander  I.,  his  Policy  and  Diploma-  Swbdbgt. — Carlson,  relieved  of  his  ministe- 
cy."  '^  New  Letters  of  Pushkin,"  inoludinj^  rial  duties,  will  be  able  to  complete  his  history 
seventy-five-  letters  to  the  poet^s  wife,  are  of  of  Sweden.  In  theology,  BilMng^s  **  Confession 
great  importance  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  his  of  the  Lutheran  Church  "  attempts  to  recon- 
life.  The  book  on  *^  Landed  Property,"  pub-  cile  science  and  religion.  An  anonymous  book, 
lished  more  than  a  year  ago  by  Prince  Vassil-  *^  What  we  Know,  What  we  Believe,  and 
tohikof,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  hot  discussion,  What  we  Will,"  reflects  the  prevailing  skepti- 
from  which  Tchitcherin  and  Professor  Guer-  oal  idealism.  Lysander^s  study  of  the  author 
rier  have  borne  oS  the  palm  in  their  *^  Russian  Almquist,  as  well  as  that  of  Brandes  on  Teg- 
Dilettantism."  The  whole  number  of  publica-  n6r,  attracted  much  attention.  Treatises  on 
tions  of  all  kinds  in  Russia  was  8,655  for  the  local  geology  and  botany,  and  on  natural  his- 
year  1877.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1878,  tory,  have  been  published  by  Angelin,  Na- 
so  far  as  is  known,  there  were  4,183  separate  thorst,  and  Thomson.  In  polite  literature,  the 
publications,  including  109  issues  in  Lettish,  stories  of  A.  Strindberg  are  original  and  mer- 
81  in  Esthonian,  198  m  Polish,  78  in  Jewish,  itorious,  as  well  as  his  drama  *^  Master  Olof." 
23  in  Tartar,  18  in  Arabic,  besides  a  few  in  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH.  The  pathetic 
Kirghiz,  Jagatai,  Georgian,  Armenian,  Fin-  reflection  is  often  indulged  that  among  us  the 
nish,  German,  French,  and  most  European  Ian-  men  of  thought  and  cultivation  withdraw  tbem- 
gUAges.  selves  from  attention  to  public  affairs.  From 
Spain. — An  epic  poem,  *^  La  Atlantida,"  the  standpoint  of  literature  in  England  there 
written  in  the  Catalonian  dialect  by  Verda-  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  this  complaint. 

§aer,  and  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  Of  the  large  number  of  books  and  occasional 

panish  by  Palau,  deserves  attention  on  ao-  publications,  a  very  considerable  if  not  the 

count  of  the  lofty  ideas  it  contains  and  its  ex-  largest  part  is  composed  of  productions  called 

cellent  versiflcation.    The  only  dramatic  works  forth  by  que<%tions  of  the  day,  political,  eco- 

of  importance  are  "En  el  pilar  y  la  Cruz,"  by  nomical,  theological,  and  the  like,  and  com- 

Eohegaray ;  "  Consnelo,"  by  Ayala;  and  a  dra-  paratively  few  that  aspire  to  permanent  recog- 

ma  by  Cano,  "La  Opinion  Pdblica."    The  last  nition  ;  and  men  of  the  highest  powers  are 
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fonnd  in  the  ranks  of  the  contestants.    Per-  antiquarian  and  a  new  political  interest,  and 

haps  thej  do  only  their  datjr  to  their  time  and  is  intrinsically  very  interesting.    Arohhiahop 

country;  all  the  same,  the  eye  that  surveys  Trench's  ^^Mediieval  Ohnrch   History*'  was 

the  sum  of  literary  ventares  for  a  year  is  com-  written  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  some 

pelled  to  pass  over  the  most  as  necessarily  young  lady  pupils.    It  might  have  been  made 

ephemeral  and  phenomenaL    And  yet  it  wiU  a  more  valuable  work  for  the  general  public  if 

be  conceded  that  there  is  no  lack  of  ability,  the  materials  had  been  recast;  but  the  proverb 

information,  and  earnestness  in  the  writers,  which  forbids  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth 

and  that  their  writings  are  excellently  adapted  has  its  application  in  its  utmost  force  to  the 

to  their  ends.  publication  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Trench.    We  are 

HisTOBT. — Although  no  historical  work  of  thankful  for  comparatively  small  favors  from 

the  first  class  has  made  its  appearance,  several  him.    A  new  edition  of  Finlay's  *^  History  of 

have  been  published  of  decided  value.    Among  Greece,  Irom  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to 

these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  £.  H.  Lecky's  the  Present  Time,"  recalls  public  attention  to 

*'  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  a  work  that,  while  it  records  but  too  faithfully 

tnry."    It  is  rather  an  historical  essay  or  series  tJie  author's  prejudices,  fills  most  worthily  a 

of  essays  than  a  proper  history ;  but  the  thor-  place  for  which  there  is  not  even  a  claimant 

ongh  research  and  sagacious  judgpaent  and  oesides.    The  *'War  Correspondence  of  the 

clear  exposition,  by  which  the  author  is  honor-  Daily  News  "  brings  down  the  history  of  the 

ably  conspicuous,  give  more  than  ordinary  in-  Eastern  war  to  the  fall  of  Ears,  and  is  a  narra- 

terest  to  his  representation  of  what  is  generally  tive  that  deserves  the  more  permanent  form  in 

esteemed  the  least  picturesque  and  least  spir-  which  it  is  published.    ^*  China:  History,  Laws, 

itual  era  of  English  history.     **  Democracy  in  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People,"  by  John 

Europe,"  by  Sir  T.  Erskine  May,  while  labor-  Henry  Gray,  is  a  timely  book.    Since  Dr.  S. 

ing  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  certain  inde-  WeUs  Williams  published  his  admirable  work, 

terroinateness  in  the  conception  of  the  subject,  **  The  Middle  Kingdom,"  not  only  has  a  fuller 

and  a  corresponding  defect  in  its  treatment,  is  knowledge  of  China  become  possible,  but  the 

on  the  whole  not  unworthy  the  author  of  the  empire  has  passed  through  changes  needing  to 

continuation  of  Hallam's  *^  Constitutional  His-  be  authentically  recorded.    Mr.  Gray's  work 

tory  of  England."     A  third  volume  of  the  is  as  good  for  the  present  time  as  that  of  Dr. 

"  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  by  Wil-  Williams  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Ham  Stnbbs,  carries  forward,  with  undimin-  In  literary  history  two  or  three  works  claim 

ished  evidence  of  large  learning  and  excellent  notice.    The  *^  History  of  Roman  Literature," 

judgment,  a  work  that  is  worthy  to  stand  in  as  by  Charles  T.  Crnttwell,  is  happily  adapted  to 

intimate  relations  to  Hallam's  as  does  Sir  T.  produce,  as  it  is  evidently  the  fruit  of,  accurate 

E.  May's  continuation.     Mr.  J.  R.  Greenes  knowledge  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 

"  History  of  the  English  People,"  of  which  subject.    As  much  may  be  said  of  **  The  Tron- 

two  volumes  have  appeared,  is  an  expansion  badours:   History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Lit- 

of  his  popular  "  Short  History,"  having  the  erature,"  with  the  further  advantage  of  being 

merits  and  some  of  the  defects  of  that,  but  on  a  less  familiar  line  of  research.    '^  History 

bids  fair  to  prove,  when  completed,  deserving  of  English  Humor,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Es- 

of  the  widespread  approval  his  previous  work  trange,  though  on  a  subject  which  the  author 

r3ceived.    Professor  Masson's  *^  Life  of  Mil-  had  pretty  much  to  himself,  and  of  which  the 

ton,"  so  entitled,  of  which   two   additional  materials  are  abundant,  is  a  work  the  exist- 

volames  have  appeared,  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  ence  of  which  need  not  deter  a  more  compe- 

England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  tent  writer  from  doing  it  over  again, 

figure  of  Milton  in  the  foreground.    The  plan  Bioobapht. — Every  man,  it  has  been  said, 

of  the  work  is  faulty,  but  there  can  not  be  any  lives  at  the  center  of  a  world  of  his  own,  a 

question  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  exe-  world  to  which  his  life  is  of  special  conse- 

outed,  or  of  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  our  qnence ;  and,  when  his  world  is  sufficiently 

knowledge  of  an  important  epoch  of  English  extensive,  his  life  is  likely  to  be  written.    Bi- 

history.    Mr.  J.  Gairdner's  ^*  History  of  the  Life  ography  is  thus  a  large  department  of  book- 

and  Times  ofRichard  III."  is  a  monograph  show-  making.     But    comparatively   few    are    the 

ing  sound  judgment  on  a  subJAct  upon  which  *^  Lives  "  that  in  a  literary  point  of  view  can 

writers  have  so  often  given  way  to  extreme  be  said  to  have  a  lasting  value.    For  the  light 

views.     **  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  cast  on  the  politics  of  England  in 

from  the  Abolition  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction,"  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  and 

as  the  title  suggests,  is  the  work  of  a  conser-  the  earlier  years  of  Victoria's,  the  *^  Memoirs 

vative  churchman,  and  is  conscientioudy  and  of  the  Second  Viscount  Melbourne,"  by  W.  M. 

ably  done.    '^  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians."  Torrens,  M.  D.,  are  valuable.    They  embody 

by  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  deals  with  an  obscure  materials  of  history.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

subject  on  which  the  details  of  history  are  scant,  the  skill  of  the  editor  has  fallen  below  his  op- 

but  makes  the  most  of  them,  and  is  an  addition  portunity.    A  third  volume  of  Mr.  Martin's 

to  our  stock  of  serviceable  works  on  the  his-  **  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  in  which  the  pe- 

tory  of  the  ancient  world.     "  Cyprus,"  by  Gen-  riod  of  the  Crimean  war  is  largely  illustrated, 

era!  di  Cesnola,  has  the  advantage  of  a  revived  had  a  less  favorable  reception  than  its  prede- 
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cessora,  from  ihe  snspicion  that  its  issae,  at  a  pen.    Mr.  Nassau  Senior^s  ^^  OonyersatioDs  ** 

time  when  there  was  a  prevailing  apprehen-  with  Thiers,  Gnizot,  and  other  eminent  French 

sion  of  a  design  to  press  an  anti-Rassian  policy,  statesmen,  though  casting  little  new  light  on 

was  meant  to  add  the  influence  of  the  Oourt  the  causes  of  events,  disclose  states  of  opinion 

to  that  of  the  Cabinet.    But,  leaving  the  pre-  which  have  a  curious  interest  after  the  event, 

judioes  of  contemporary  politics  aside,  the  vol-  Some  brief  biographical  essays  on  ^^  English 

ume  is  adapted  to  raiiie  the  public  estimate  of  Men  of  Letters  ^^  are  themselves  so  choice  6Z- 

the  Prince,  and  to  relieve  him  of  some  imputa-  amples  of  literary  art  as  to  have  the  promise 

tions  that  were  at  that  period  of  his  life  very  of  enjoying  a  durable  place  in  public  estima- 

generally  believed.    Mr.  Edward  Smithes  biog-  tion.      **  Johnson,"  by   Leslie   Stephen,  and 

raphy  of  William  Oobbett  is  a  fit  memorial  of  *^  Scott,"  by  R.  U.  Button,  may  be  particularly 

a  remarkable  though  not  in  all  respects  admi-  mentioned.    The  appearance  of  two  lives  of 

rable  man.    Recurring  to  an  earlier  time  in  Leasing,  one  by  Mr.  James  Sime  and  one  by 

English  history,  we  have  a  well-executed  **  Life  Helen  Zimmem,  caused  the  subject  to  be  much 

of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,"  by  Louise  Creighton ;  bewritten  in  the  reviews,  if  not  largely  read 

and  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  has  given  to  the  **  Ohief  about 

Actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution  "  the  benefit  Fiction.  —This  department  of  literature  has 
of  his  thoughtful  and  effective  literary  treat-  come  to  engross  more  and  more  the  activity  of 
ment.  '*  William  Harvey :  a  History  of  the  writers  and  the  interest  of  readers,  until  it 
Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  by  now  leads  aU  others  in  the  number  of  works 
R.  Willis,  M.  D.,  is  at  once  a  good  biography  produced,  if  not  in  the  solid  content  of  print- 
and  a  satisfactory  vindication  for  its  distin-  ed  paper.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
guished  subject  of  the  honor  of  which  un-  quality  improved  in  proportion.  But  the  ranks 
friendly  criticism  has  sought  to  deprive  him.  of  the  novelists  are  swelled  by  a  crowd  of 
The  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodg-  young  aspirants,  who  press  into  this  as  the 
son,  B.  Dm"  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  James  T.  most  promising  field  of  authorship,  and  whose 
Hodgson,  while  preserving  *^the  memory  of  a  crude  attempts  would  depress  the  average 
man  of  worth,"  derive  their  chief  interest  from  quality,  even  if  the  best  writers  equded  or  im- 
his  relations  with  Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  and  proved  upon  the  best  of  their  previous  work — 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  character  of  the  which  unhappily  they  do  not.  Mr.  William 
noble  and  unhappy  poet,  and,  negatively,  upon  Black's  latest  poem  (a9  it  might  after  the  Ger- 
the  causes  of  his  separation  from  his  wife  os-  man  manner  be  fitly  called),  ^^  Macleod  of 
tablishing  a  strong  pre^mmption  against  the  Dare,"  is  an  advance  upon  its  immediate  pred- 
shocking  interpretation  for  which  an  Ameri-  ecessor,  and  comes  within  the  inner  circle  o^ 
can  authoress  a  few  years  ago  made  herself  his  best  work ;  but  it  is  not  on  the  whole 
responsible.  Very  little  biographical  value  or  equal  to  his  *^  Princess  of  Thule,"  of  which  the 
interest  can  be  ascribed  to  the  *^  Letters  of  reader  is  forcibly  reminded.  It  exhibits  a  tragic 
John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne,"  and  it  is  difB-  power  beyond  anything  he  has  before  given  us, 
cult  to  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  publica-  out  in  other  respects  is  less  fortunate.  Mr. 
tion.  The  poet^s  memory  is  preserved  to  better  Thomas  Hardy  has  shown  a  more  steady  prog- 
purpose  and  in  a  far  more  a^eeable  way  in  ress  in  his  art,  and  is  working  his  way  to  the 
**  Recollections  of  Writers,"  by  Charles  and  front  rank  of  English  novelists.  His  *^  Return 
Mary  Oowden  Clarke — a  volume  rich  in  aneo-  of  the  Native  "  is  a  striking  production,  which 
dote,  and  which,  though  frequently  on  the  would  perhaps  be  improved  by- a  quicker  move- 
point  of  gushing,  is  on  the  whole  an  exceeding-  ment  of  the  story,  but  makes  a  strong  impres- 
ty  pleasant  introduction  into  a  brilliant  society,  sion  of  character  and  powers.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
The  **  Life  and  Letters  of  Sydney  Dobell "  will  is  another  example  of  a  steady  working  out  cm 
render  a  service  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  the  lines  traced  by  her  well-tested  capacity, 
the  lovers  of  good  literature  should  not  will-  She  relies  for  freshness  of  impression  not  np- 
ingly  suffer  to  be  forgotten.  The  *^  Life  of  on  anything  artificial  or  sensational,  but  upon 
George  Combe,"  by  Charles  Gibbon,  is  a  good  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  imagination.  She 
account  of  a  man  whose  influence  on  popular  weaves  new  plots,  conceives  of  new  types  ct 
opinion  has  been  very  great.  "  Memoirs  of  character,  and,  though  making  no  pretensions 
Anna  Jameson,"  by  Gerardine  McPherson,  de-  to  the  first  rank  among  novelists,  keeps  her 
scribe  a  character  and  a  career  that  command  high  place  in  the  second  rank  with  no  token 
admiration  and  sympathy.  The  same  may  be  of  diminishing  power,  and  with  all  her  original 
said  of  "  Robert  Dick,  of  Thurso,  Botanist  and  simplicity  of  style.  Her  "  Young  Musgrave" 
Geologpst,"  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Mr.  John  Mor-  had  hardly  been  long  enough  in  hand  to  be 
ley  continues  his  elaborate  biographical  por-  read  and  approved  before  there  were  reports  of 
traitures  of  men  representing  the  irreverent  another  soon  to  be  forthcoming.  There  must 
tendencies  of  thought  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  come  an  end,  of  course;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
tury,  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  on  so  many  successive  ventures  are  ma<le  with 
**  Diderot  and  the  Encydopfisdists."  Mr.  Ham-  so  uniform  a  standard  of  recognized  merit, 
erton's  "  Modem  Frenchmen :  Five  Biogra-  "  Scotch  Firs,"  by  Sarah  Tytler,  shows  the 
phiea,"  is  marked  by  the  charm  of  style  which  same  insight  into  human  nature  of  the  Scotch 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  read  anything  from  his  variety  t£&t  her  previous  works  have  exempli- 
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fied,  and  her  nomerooB  readers  have  been  de-  tire,  reverent,  and  thonghtfnl,  tboogb  onaatia- 

ligbted  with.  factory  to  any  but  those  who  with  the  author 

Thbologt  akd  RsLioioif. — ^Tbis  has  hereto-  credit  less  than  half  the  record, 
fore  been  the  most  numerous  class  of  publica-  Soiknob  akd  Pbilosopht. — The  contribu- 
tions. It  now  yields  the  precedence  to  fiction,  tions  to  these  departments  of  investigation  are 
Though  a  less  numerous,  it  may  be  a  larger  not  numerous  nor  very  weighty.  Professor 
class ;  but  out  of  the  mass  of  didactic  and  con-  Huxley  has  given  us  ^^  Physiography :  Intro- 
troversial  books,  only  a  few  claim  more  than  duotion  to  the  8tudy  of  Nature.**  He  is  sure 
a  passing  recognition  from  the  literary  critic,  of  his  audience  whenever  he  speaks*  Mr.  Nor- 
The  *^ Essays,  Historical  and  Theological,"  of  roan  Lockyer  expounds  for  the  general  reader 
the  late  Canon  Mozley,  in  reject  to  power  of  ^*  Star-gazing,  Padt  and  Present."  In  *'  The 
thought  and  solid  energy  of  style,  are  among  Voyage  of  the  Ohallenger,"  by  Sir  0.  Wyville 
the  most  important  works  of  their  class.  They  Thomson,  some  of  the  results  of  successful  sub- 
are  histori(»il  in  more  than  one  sense ;  com-  marine  exploration  are  exhibited  in  an  interest- 
posed  at  intervals  during  the  author's  career,  ing  way. 

from  his  university  graduation  to  the  dose  of  In  political  and  economical  science  several 

hfe^  they  indicate  the  progress  of  his  mind — a  {Kroductions  deserve  mention.    ^'  Social  Poli- 

mind  of  more  compass  and  force  than  wasfully  ties,"  by  Arthur  Arnold,  discusses  important 

recognized  before  his  work  here  was  done,  problems  in  a  fearless,  intelligent  way^  from  a 

We  read  him  always  with  admiration,  scarcely  liberal  standpoint    ^*  The  Political  Writings 

less  when  compelled  to  difiSsr  from  him  than  of  Richard  Oobden  "  have  been  collected,  and 

when  we  feel  ourselves  borne  along  with  him.  make  a  fresh  impression  of  his  power.     ^^  Free 

*'  History  of  the  Obristian  Church  during  the  Trade  and  Protection,"  by  Henry  Fawcett, 

First  Ten  Centuries,"  by  Philip  Smith,  is  a  good  M.  P.,  ably  maintains  the  accepted  doctrine  of 

manual  for  the  general  student ;  *^  History  of  economists  against  a  growing  tendency  to  fall 

the  English  Church,"  by  G.  G.  Perry,  is  a  work  back  into  the  protective  policy.    Another  work 

of  particular  interest  to  An^ican  churchmen;  in  the  same  field  of  thought  is  **  Chapters 

and  ^*  Beligion  in  England  under  Queen  Anne  in  Political  Economy,"  by  Professor  fionamy 

and  the  Georges,'.'  by  John  Stoughton,  is  a  Price. 

work  that  will  commend  itself  to  readers  of  Turning  to  matters  less  connected  with  ma- 
different  shades  of  belief  by  the  evidence  it  teiial  interests,  ^'  The  Natural  History  of  Athe- 
gives  of  a  broad  charity  that  consists  with  in*  ism,"  by  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie,  in  a  literary 
telligent  discrimination.  Two  or  three  impor*'  point  of  view  has  much  to  commend  it.  The 
tant  Biblical  works  have  appeared.  A  ^^New  author's  strong  individuality  stamps  every  page. 
Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,"  The  style  is  vivid  and  racy.  But  of  how  much 
edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  more  full  in  exposi-  value  it  is  as  a  specimen  of  philosophizing  is 
tion  than  ^^The  Speaker's  Commentary,"  and  another  question,  as  to  which  it  might  be  ven- 
exacting  less  from  the  reader  than  the  commen-  turesome  to  speak  confidently.  Yet  it  is  a 
taries  for  professional  use,  fills  an  unappropriated  book  that  will  be  read,  and  by  those  who  read 
place  in  our  libraries.  Professor  E.  H.  Plump-  it  enjoyed.  We  note  also  "  Discoveries  ol 
tre,  one  of  the  writers  in  Bishop  Ellicott's  se-  Sinai  in  Arabia  and  of  Midian,"  by  Charles 
ries  of  volumes,  has  put  forth  an  **  Exposition  of  Beke,  and  *^  Lectures  on  Assyrian  Philology," 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia."  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
A  posthumously  published  **  Commentary  on  Travel. — The  English  never  tire  of  travd 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa-  and  adventure,  and  this  national  trait  shows 
lonians,"  by  John  Eadie,  B.  D.,  will  take  a  itself  in  the  current  literature.  But  out  of  the 
place  beside  the  respected  author's  works  be-  numeroua  printed  memorials  of  the  passion 
fore  published,  as  favorable  examples  of  the  for  roving,  few  call  for  reference  here.  **  On 
more  conservative  method  of  interpretation.  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor,"  by  F.  Bnma- 
Out  of  numerous  volumes  of  sermons,  mention  by,  is  an  entertaining  narrative  of  personal  ad- 
should  be  made  of  *'  Some  DiflSculties  of  Be*  venture.  In  regard  to  the  opinions  and  senti- 
liefi"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore ;  "  Hu-  ments  of  the  writer,  one  feels  that  it  is  neces- 
man  Life  and  its  Conditions,"  by  R.  W.  Church,  sary  to  make  allowance  for  an  anti-Russdan 
D.  C.  L.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  ^*  Eternal  Hope,  feeling  so  strong  as  to  give  him  the  air  of  an 
and  otherSermons,"  by  Canon  Farrar;  and  the  apologist  for  the  Turk.  There  is,  of  course. 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley's  posthumous  volume,  no  conscious  misinterpretation  of  facts,  but  the 
*^  All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons."  Mr.  reader  soon  learns  to  suspect  the  author's  lean- 
Thomas  Hughes  asks  and  seeks  to  answer  the  ings  and  to  make  allowance  for  them.  Two 
question,  *'*'  The  Old  Church :  What  e^all  we  Do  striking  contrasts  are  presented  in  *^  The  Thirst- 
with  it  ?  " — pleasant  reading,  like  everything  Land,"  by  Parker  Gilmore,  and  "  The  Great 
that  comes  from  liis  pen,  but  of  not  much  Frozen  Sea :  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
weight  as  argument.  '^  Philochristus  "  is  an  of  the  Alert."  Another  Arctic  experience  is 
ingenious  attempt  to  construct  a  new  gospeL  related  in  "  The  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea :  Nar- 
It  assumes  to  be  a  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus  by  rative  of  Arctic  Expeditions  in  1875-'76,"  by 
a  disciple ;  the  materials  are  the  first  three  E.  L.  Morse.  *'  Art  and  Art  Industries  in  Ja- 
gospels,  the  miracles  excepted.    It  is  suggea-  pan,"  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  will  excite  a 
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higher  appreciation  of  the  oivilization  of  that  P<»tbt. — ^No  new  candidate  for  the  lanrel 
Oriental  '*  wonder-land.'*  Mr.  Anthony  Trol-  has  appeared,  of  sufficient  promise  to  make  a 
lope,  the  novelist,  in  his  book  on  *^  Sooth  Af-  sensible  impression  upon  critical  minds  or  on 
rica,"  embodies  his  views  of  the  condition  and  the  more  susceptible  apprehension  of  ordinary 
needs  of  that  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  readers,  while  the  established  favorites  of  the 
The  graphic  pen  of  the  practiced  writer  ex-  pablic  have  made  no  demonstration.  Mr.  Swin- 
hibits  to  good  advaAtage  the  observations  of  name's  ^^ Poems  and  Ballads"  include  some 
the  fresh  eye.  Mr.  Aogtistns  J.  0.  EUire,  in  pieces  that  compare  with  his  best  work ;  hot 
his  ^*  Walks  in  London,"  does  for  his  country's  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  pro- 
metropolis  what  he  has  done  with  pen  and  ductions  that  can  not  add  to  his  fame.  They 
pencil  for  Rome  and  its  environs,  and  for  the  show,  indeed,  his  sovereign  mastery  over  lun- 
cities  of  northern  Italy.  "  The  English  Lake  guage  and  meter.  In  condensed  energy  of  ex- 
District,  as  interpreted  in  the  Poems  of  Words-  pression  no  poet  since  Bvron  can  compare  with 
worth,"  by  Professor  William  Knight,  came  of  him,  and  the  melody  of  his  verse  is  something 
a  happy  suggestion.  The  landscape  of  the  lake  marvelous.  But  one  feels  that  these  gifts  are 
district  is  present  in  nearly  all  of  Wordsworth's  too  often  expended  on  sentiments  that  are 
poetry,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not  directly  scarcely  wortny  of  such  investiture^  and  which 
visible  as  furnishing  the  pictorial  element  are  give  to  some  of  his  sweetest  verse  a  ioyless 
steeped  in  its  atmosphere,  and  the  poems  are  expression.  Mr.  Browning's  latest  production 
almost  a  guide-book  to  the  district.  Professor  is  one  that  will  be  regarded  as  equally  '*  rich 
Knight  U  at  home  in  both*  He  is  lovingly  and  strange"  withtheffenerality  of  hisproduc- 
familiar  with  the  poems,  and  has  for  him^f  tions — *^  rich  "  to  his  aomnirers  and  in  their  view 
traced  out  their  local  allusions,  and  read  them  altogether  admirable,  and  to  others  ^*  strange," 
in  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  bom.  Their  amorphous,  and  altogether  ^  unspeakable."  A 
mutually  interpretative  character  could  not  seeming  negligence,  an  occasional  departure 
have  a  more  accomplished  expounder.  In  their  (for  good  reasons)  from  the  regulation  move- 
*^  Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  ment  of  verse,  like  a  judiciously  introduced 
Brittany,"  Thomas  and  Katharine  Macquoid  discord  in  music,  has  its  legitimate  place  and 
continue  a  series  of  observations  and  reoolleo-  effect.  But  music  in  which  discord  is  the  rule 
tions  that  it  is  safe*  to  say  have  a  higher  charm  and  harmony  the  exception,  or  verse  the  struc- 
than  other  eyes  would  discover  in  the  scenes  ture  of  which  is  a  perpetual  stumbling-block 
they  describe.  Not  only  from  the  mingling  of  to  the  reader,  requires  a  taste  educated  into 
fiction  with  fact,  but  there  is  ^*  speculation  in  l^e  capacity  of  approvd.  A  volume  of  *^  Prose 
these  eyes,"  which  look  as  it  were  through  an  and  Verse  "  by  Thomas  Moore,  edited  from 
idealizing  atmosphere,  and  fact  and  feeling,  de-  his  MSS.,  contains,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
scription  and  legend,  together  give  more  pleas-  pected,  little  to  reward  the  reader's  attention, 
ure  to  the  reader  than  most  observers  would  Moore  was  not  likely,  through  excess  of  mod- 
bring  to  or  bring  from  a  personal  survey  of  esty  or  for  any  other  reason,  to  withhold  from 
their  route  of  travel.  Mr.  H.  Hussey  Vivian,  ihe  press  anything  that  was  worth  printing. 
M.  P.,  made  a  tiiree  months'  tour  in  the  United  What  he  publiBhed  would  have  been  the  better 
States  in  1877,  and  has  published  the  results  for  sifting ;  the  shreds  and  patches  of  his  liter- 
of  his  observations.  He  traveled  under  such  ary  workshop  were  not  worth  collecting.  In 
special  advantages,  and  made  such  good  use  of  **  Lautrec,"  by  Mr.  John  Payne,  whose  produc- 
his  opportunities,  that  he  gathered  a  consider-  tions  are  coming  to  be  recognized  by  a  widen- 
able  mass  of  valuable  information,  which  does  ing  circle,  confirmation  is  read  of  the  promise 
not  lose  any  of  its  freshness  or  interest  from  seen  in  his  previous  productions.  Not  by  su- 
the  style  in  which  it  is  communicated.  Nor  perfioial  gnuses  or  sacrifices  to  the  passion  for 
does  he  lack  an  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  new  sensations  in  the  realm  of  taste,  but  by  the 
what  he  observed,  and  his  comparatively  un-  conscientious  working  out  of  ideals  worthy  of 
studied  *^  Notes  "  are  more  instructive  to  those  elaboration,  he  seems  to  be  building  up  a  repu- 
for  whom  he  wrote  than  many  more  preten-  tation  that  may  become  fame, 
tions  works,  while  Americans  will  be  favorably  LONG,  Charles  CHAiixt.  Colonel  Long, 
impressed  with  the  pervading  good  feeling  that  late  of  the  Egyptian  army,  who  has  distin- 
characterizes  the  volume.  Other  works  might  guished  himself  by  daring  military  exp»editions 
be  named,  for  the  literature  of  travel  shows  no  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and  still  more 
signs  of  contraction,  but  the  above  may  suffice  by  important  geographical  investigations  in 
as  among  the  more  noticeable.  More  than  once  equatorial  Africa,  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
has  the  feeling  found  expression  that,  though  Princess  Anne,  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1842. 
the  survey  of  the  globe  is  not  scienldfically  Destined  for  the  legal  profession,  he  was  called 
complete,  yet  for  the  pleasure  of  travel  or  the  away  from  his  studies  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
profit  and  delight  of  readers  littie  more  re-  war  of  secession.  Enlisting  as  a  common  sol- 
mained  to  be  explored ;  but  every  year  gives  dier,  he  won  successive  promotion  up  to  the 
proof  that  discovery  is  not  at  an  end,  that  ad-  rank  of  captain,  serving  in  the  11th  Maryland 
venture  has  not  become  a  thing  of  the  past-,  and  regiment  and  subsequentiy  on  the  staff  of  a 
that  for  good  books  of  travel  a  legitiniate  mar-  brigade  commander.  At  the  close  of  the 
ket  still  remains.  American  war,  altiiough  recommended  for  a 
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oaptainoy  in  the  regular  army,  his  inolioation  LOUISIANA.    An    information  was  filed 

for  an  active  military  life  led  him  to  apply  for  against  the  Returning  Board  of  the  State,  in 

an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  consequence  of  the  instructions  of  the  grand 

of  Egypt,  whose  army  was  then  deprived  of  jury  of  Orleans  Parish,  on  July  6,  1877.    It 

officers  by  the  recuU  of  the  Frenchmen  at-  charged  Wells,  Anderson,  Casanova,  and  Ken- 

taoLed  to  the  Egyptian  army.    Long  acquired  ner,    members  of  the  hoard,  with  uttering 

the    appointment    of  lieutenant-colonel   and  forged  and  counterfeit  returns  from  the  parish 

ch^de  Vintendance,    The  scheme  of  the  Ehe-  of  Vernon  of  an  election  held  Novemoer  7, 

dive  for  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke  was  1876,  for  Presidential  electors,  by  which  the 

defeated  by  the  diplomatic  interference   of  votea  for  the  Hayes  electors  were  increased 

England,  so  that  for  some  years  after  Long^s  from  2  to  180,  and  those  for  the  Tilden  electors 

entrance  into  the  Egyptian  service,  in  the  be-  decreased  from  864  to  469.    The  accused  plead- 

ginning  of  1870,  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ed  not  guilty,  and  one  of  them  was  brought  to 

hopes  for  an  active  military  life.    In  the  com-  trial  in  January,  1878. 

inencement  of  1874,  upon  the  appointment  of  The  case  of  the  State  r«.  Thomas  C.  Ander- 
Colonel  Gordon  as  successor  to  Sir  Samuel  son,  as  this  trial  was  named,  was  commenced 
Baker  in  the  governor-generalship  of  the  on  January  28th.  In  evidence  the  public  rec- 
Equatorial  Provinces,  and  the  organization  of  ord,  the  subject  of  the  charge,  the  consoli- 
an  extensive  expedition  into  the  regions  of  the  dated  statement  of  the  parish  of  Vernon  in  its 
upper  Nile,  Long  was  detached  at  his  own  re-  altered  condition,  was  exhibited  to  the  jury, 
quest  and  sent  to  join  Gordon  at  Gondokoro  Its  genuineness  as  having  been  the  original 
in  the  quality  of  chief  of  staff.  For  three  true  record  and  subsequently  altered  was  clear- 
years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expedi-  ly  proved.  It  was  proved  that  in  its  original 
dons,  full  of  adventure  and  rich  in  geographi-  condition  it  was  an  honest,  true  statement  or 
cal  results,  which  revealed  much  that  was  record  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  voters  of  the 
unknown  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  of  the  parish  of  Vernon  for  Presidential  electors,  at 
Niam-niam  and  pygmies  west  of  the  White  the  general  election  in  November,  1876 ;  that 
Nile,  and  of  the  countries  on  the  east  coast,  it  was  in  its  true  condition  placed  in  an  enve- 
His  experiences  have  been  recounted  in  a  book  lope,  sent  to  the  board  of  returning  officers  in 
named  ** Central  Africa:  Naked  Truths  of  New  Orleans,  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Naked  People."  His  first  expedition  left  Gon-  board,  opened  by  one  of  its  members  in  the 
dokoro  in  April,  1874,  very  ill-provided  with  presence  of  the  accused,  Thomas  C.  Anderson, 
supplies,  and  destined  to  endure  great  hard-  who  commented  thereon,  and  it  was  found  to 
ship ;  he  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  M^tse,  the  be  in  its  original  and  true  condition.  It  was 
monarch  of  Uganda,  navigated  nnd  surveyed  proved  tliat  after  the  statement  had  been  ex- 
for  the  first  time  the  Victoria  N^yanza,  and  posed  to  view,  a  party  at  the  time  then  pres- 
discovered  the  connection  of  that  lake  with  ent  took  it  into  his  possession,  and  for  identi- 
the  Albert  N^yanza  and  the  Nile ;  he  also  dis-  fication  placed  thereon  two  private  marks, 
covered  the  considerable  body  of  water  called  Said  marks  were  observed  on  the  altered  state- 
Lake  Ibrahim,  north  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  ment  when  shown  to  the  jury,  being  pointed 
The  Khedive  rewarded  the  explorer  with  the  out  by  the  witness  who  had  placed  them  upon 
rank  of  colonel  and  the  title  of  bey.  In  1875  it.  It  was  shown  that  such  papers  as  consoli- 
he  commanded  a  military  expedition  into  the  dated  statements,  tally-sheets,  affidavits,  etc., 
Makaraka  and  the  country  ot  the  Niam-niam,  pertaining  to  a  parish,  were  placed  in  a  pack- 
and  encountered  specimens  of  the  remarkable  age,  sent  to  the  chief  clerk^s  office,  and  therein 

Eygmy  race,  one   of   which,   a   woman,   he  deposited  for  safe  keeping  and  for  future  re- 

rought  back  with  him.    In  September,  1875,  quirements,  the  papers  of  each  parish  in  a 

he  was  dispatched  with  sealed  orders  from  the  compartment  by  itself.    It  was  shown  that  all 

Khedive  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  800  men  final  action  on  consolidated  statements  or  re- 

on  a  maritime  expedition  to  the  port  of  Kis-  turns  of  the  election  taken  by  the  returning  of- 

maya  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zan-  fioers  was  in  what  was  termed  secret  session, 

zibar.      They  captured  the  three   ports  of  being  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  regular 

Brava,  Kisraaya,  and  Ras  Hafoon.    While  wait-  sessions.     It  was  shown  that  no    one  was 

ing  for  further  orders.  Long  explored  the  Tuba  expected  or  permitted  to  be  present  with  the 

River.    In  the  mean  time  the  Sultan  of  Zan-  returning  officers  during  the  secret  session, 

zibar  had  appealed  to  the  English  Govern-  except  the  attorney  for  the  Returning  Board ; 

ment  for  protection,  and  at  their  intercession  that  the  Returning  Board  law  regards  the 

the  Khedive  receded  from  his  position,  deny-  board  complete  with  ^ve  members,  one  of 

ing  his  responsibility  for  the  occupation  of  the  them  to  be  of  what  is  called  the  opposite  party ; 

conquered  country  under  the  plea  of  an  *^  ex-  that  only  four  members  participated  in  the 

cess  of  zeal  ^'  on  the  part  of  his  officer.    The  action  of  the  board,  all  being  of  the  same 

occupation  was  not,  however,  entirely  without  political  party;  that  although  repeated  appli- 

resulta,  since  the  extension  of  the  Egjrptian  cations  had  been  made  to  the  board,  incom- 

dominion  as  far  as  Ras  Hafoon  on  the  Indian  plete  as  it  existed,  to  have  the  vacancy  filled. 

Ocean  has  since  then  been  recognized  by  the  said  application  being  in  behalf  of  that  |>ortion 

British  GK)vemment  of  the  people  not  connected  with  the  political 
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partj  to  which  the  four  memhera  of  the  hoard  where  gives  to  this  oonsolidated  statement  any  effl- 

were  attached,  it  was  never  done.    When  the  ^y  ^^  ^»i"«  «"  evidenoa  of  the  result  of  the  eleo- 

.»^»..«:..»  ^ffi  J».«  ««-«  :«  ^^^^  «»aa;^»  u  «*«  ^^^^t  ^^'  does  it  anywhere  direct  or  permit  it  to  be 

returning  officers  were  in  secret  session,  it  was  ^^^  ,,  ^  ^^^„,  o/a»oertaining  sucu  result.    The 

shown  that  a  messenger,  in  aooordance  with  returning  otlloers  are  not  required  to  use  it.  The  in- 

their  instraotions,  would  bring  from  the  chief  strumeuu  or  documents  they  are  required  to  canvass 

clerk's  office  id  to  an  apartment  they  occupied  *f«  ^he  original  returus  of  the  commissioners,  and 

the  consoUdated  statements  of  such  parishes  as  ^~™  'iif'?  ^^  ''**?!,??*?*  ^^^  "**»  <>5™P»*«,^**« 

«Mv  ^^u«»vMv«ai.%7^  ov»w«tu«ui»  2^  ouw    !#«•       ^    „  vote.    This  **  coDsoUdatcd  statomcut "  of  tiic  ^*  su* 

they  called  for.  Ihese,  m  the  absence  of  aU  pervisor  of  regUtratlon"  U  of  so  litUe  account  that 
witnesses  save  the  attorney  of  the  board,  were  its  preservation  among  the  archives  of  either  piuiMu 
then  acted  upon,  and  the  result  of  the  board's  or  state  is  not  commanded.  *  Tlie  clerk  of  court  is 
decision  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  con-  not  fUrnUhed  with  a  duplicate,  as  he  is  of  the  com- 
.^i:^»4^<^  »4>«4.A»«An4>  ^m  r..v^n  a  oKtv  «,#  tva«^a.  missiouers*  rctums.  There  is  no  officer  who  is  an- 
sohdated  statement,  or  upon  a  slip  of  paper  ji^^^xed  by  Uw  to  give  a  certified  copy  of  it  for  use 
thereon  placed.  The  same  messenger,  as  m-  n^  evidence,  or  for  any  other  use.  The  clerk  is  di- 
atruoted  by  the  board,  would  receive  from  it  rected  to  certify  it  as  correct,  and  thb  appears  to 
the  consolidated  statements  thus  acted  upon,  have  been  required  so  that  it  may  be  known  to  con- 
showing,  in  the  board's  opinion,  the  result  of  t'^p  t«JS»»«  duplicate  list  of  commissioners'  returns 
♦k-.  -i^T*:^«  ^^A  .^^^i:.,^.  4>u^»L  «^»  4.k^  ^wi^p  in  his  office ;  and  after  It  u  so  certified  the  supervisor 
the  eleoUon,  and  redeUver  them  to  the  chief  transmits  it  to  the  returning  officers  along  with  the 
clerk's  office.  Olerks  in  the  latter  office  would  original  returns  sent  him  by  the  commissionen,  and 
then  produce  from  the  consolidated  statements,  from  the  latter  alone  they  compile  the  vote, 
subject  to  any  changes  noted  thereon  by  the  ,  I^^the  supervisors  of  rejristration  of  every  pariah 

Eetarnm?  Boari  the  proper  figures  to  repre-  i"uL'SSro?^rtL'^.T/:;;?ro;7rptl:^^^^^ 

sent  Its  final  result  of  the  election.     These  fig-  ^n^  transmit  them  thus  altered  and  forged  to  the  li- 

nres  were  then  placed  upon  a  tabulated  state-  turning  officers,  and  these  officers  should  canvass 

roent  showing  at  a  glance  the  result  of  the  iind  compile  the  votes,  aa  the  statute  requires,  not 

election  throughout  the  State,  as  thus  deter-  ^^  these  consolidated  sutements,  but  from  the 

m:..A^i  K»  4.kAK^«»/i      Tki«  <i/v».,»«<^»f  u^r*^^^  unaltered  commissioners' returns,  no  Injury  would 

°^  r . J^  o?^.  ^oard.    This  document  became  y^  ^^^^^^  y^         individual  or  by  the  bid/  politic. 

one  of  the  btate  records,  was  shown  to  the  jury.  The  supervisors'  consoUdated  stotement  is  not  made 

and  upon  it  were  seen  figures  purporting  to  rep-  by  the  statute  the  basis  of  the  final  canvass  and 

resent  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  parish  of  compilation  of  the  vote,  as  the  original  returns  of  the 

Vernon,  and  corresponding  in  number  to  those  oommissionem  are.  and  hence  the  alteration  and 

found  upon  the.alte^d  stTtemSnt  d^ribed  in  ^^eS  ^'mlSn^V  u-Jtet^w^^^^^^ 

the  charge  against  the  accused.     Said  btate  result  of  the  election  in  any  parish.    To  constitute 

record  was  certified  as  true  and  correct  by  the  forgery,  the  forced  instrument  must  be  one  which, 

four  members  of  the  Returning  Board,  aa  evi-  if  genuine,  may  injure  another,  and  this  must  appear, 

denoed  by  their  signatures,  Thomas  0.  Ander-  fi"^*''  ^°>  the  description  of  the  lnstrumen^  or  by 

»u^^^j  •,M«t*  ».5uain««vo,  Auv^A^  v/.  4^^^  the  averment  of  matter  a/»iriufo.    Where,  from  aught 

son,  the  accused,  being  one  of  the  number,  that  appears  in  the  information,  the  instrument  was 

The  theQ  official  newspaper  was  exhibited  to  a  nudum  pactum^  or  of  no  effect,  forgery  can  not  be 

the  jury,  containing  the  result  of  the  election  predicated  upon  it.    (People  v$.  Tomlinson,  85  Cal., 

as  above  set  forth,  promulgated  by  the  four  W8.)    And  tlie  simo  principle,  of  course,  applies  to 

pytie*  .bore  referred  ta    No  evidence  was  "'!tr;^S!,^i^'^rlninh..h.r  th.  con- 

offered  to  show  who  altered  from  true  to  false  solidated  returns  of  the  supervisor  of  registration, 

the  consolidated  statement  of  the  votes  of  the  without  the  clerk's  certificate,  is  or  is  not  a  public 

parish  of  Vernon,  and   none  to  show  who  record,  susceptible  of  forgery.    It  is  sufficient  to 

placed  on  the  Stote  record  above  described  remark  that  the  paper  offered  In  evidence  is  not 

Sgures  corresponding  to  those  on  said  altered  ^^^^"pTtie  d^^^^^^^        "'  "'^^^  "  '''^''  " 

statement.  Arter  conviction  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 

The  jury  after  a  short  absence  brought  in  a  waa  made,  becanse  it  was  not  charged  in  the  Infor- 

verdict  of  Guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to  motion,  either  in  ita  original  form  or  aa  amended. 

the  mercy  of  the  Court.    The  defendant,  hav-  *  '!i^'*'^5'f^T*  ""^  publishing  the  alleged  altered 

;      ^"^^^j^''  «"«  v/vMi«.     *..w  ^v^vuxMUAw,  uaw  j^jj^  forgdd  instrument  was  done  by  the  defendant  in 

ing  been  thus  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  two  any  officUl  capacity,  either  as  one  of  the  returning 

ye:irs*  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  from  officers  or  in  any  capacity  other  than  as  an  individ- 

which  he  appealed.    The  decision  of  the  Su-  ual,  and  that  such  offense  could  only  have  been  com- 

Sreme  Court  of  the  State  was  rendered  on  fitted  in  an  official  capacity  to  operate  an  injury  to 

^T\i'^^  J5?f ''f  i^l"^  Manning.    It  set  Z^^^^^'Z  Zl^^,''::!  A^i^%J  ^X^ 

asude  the  verdict  of  the  jury  against  Thomas  person,  or  by  a  person  in  any  public  capacity,  other 

C.  Anderson,  and  discharged  the  prisoner  from  than  that  of  returning  officer  of  elections,  could  not 

custody.     It  removed  the  necessity  for  a  new  have  injured  or  defrauded  anv  one.    Suppose  tluU> 

trial,  and  impUed  that  the  first  should  have  {^JJJd^JiJ^d'^p^^ 

resulted  in  an  acquittal,  not  because  the  act  solidated  sSuemenu  SfvSlSi  of  any  ^rish'^if  an  el<S^ 

oharg^  was  not  committed,  but  because  when  tion,  as  made  by  the  supervisor  of  registration,  and 

committed  it  constituted  no  crime  known  to  had  caused  the  same  to  be  printed  in  the  official 

the  laws  of  the  State.    The  Chief  Justice  said :  ]oumt\  under  their  signatures  as  prosidenu  of  the 

banks,  would  they  have  been  indictable  therefor 

The  Instrument  charged  In  the  amended  informa-  under  the  statute  f    And  why  not  I    Simplv  because 

tion  as  having  been  fkfsely  uttered  is  the  **  consoli-  they  had  no  legal  mission  or  authority  to  do  that  act, 

dated  statement  of  votes,  parish  Vernon,  made  by  and,  as  no  lend  effect  would  be  produced  by  it,  no 

the  supervisor  of  registration.'*    The  statute  no-  one  would  be  injured  or  defrauded  by  it.   Everyone 
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is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  and  therefore  to  know        The  other  ^nnd  alle^^,  viz.,  that  the  acts  on 
that  the  persons  thos  altering  and  publishing  were    which  the  charge  of  making  false  returns  is  baaed 


without  authority  to  do  that  particular  act.  and  that  were  done  by  the  petitioners  in  pursuance  of  the  en- 
it  was  void  and  of  no  effect  when  done.  Hence  it  is  forcement  laws  of  the  United  Btates,  is  more  to  the 
the  essence  of  this  crime,  that  it  should  have  been  purpose.  The  difficulty  is  an  entire  one  of  speoifi- 
committed  by  a  public  officer,  whose  function  it  was  cution  of  the  acts  referred  to.  This  may  be  owing 
to  prepare  and  publish  the  true  canvass  and  compi-  to  the  fact  that  no  specification  is  made  in  the  infor- 
lation  of  votes;  and  the  averment  that  he  uttered  mution  against  them:  the  charge  is  simply  that  of 
and  published  the  false  canvass  and  compilation  in  fulsely  and  feloniously  uttering  and  publishing  as 
his  official  capacity,  and  under  color  of  his  office,  true  talse  and  forged  returns,  fi^ni  the  parish  of  Yer- 
is  essential  in  an  infonnation  to  suppdrt  a  conviction,'  non.  of  an  election  for  Presidential  electors.  What 
and  justify  a  judgmeift  thereon.  The  information  evidence  will  be  presented  in  support  of  the  charge 
has  not  such  averment.  does  not  appear.    It  may  have  no  respect  to  the  acts 

The  char^  of  the  Judge  below,  which  is  admira-  of  the  petitioners  done  by  them  in  pursuance  of  the 

^     ..      _ji.  -._!  ^-_  _  ^j  .             ^L       .  _  ._      ^                 mi_.  -.          5                    essarily 

can 
cases 

assumption'  that  the  act  charged  in  the  information  there  would  not  exist  any  doubt  as  to  the  specific 

as  criminal  was  done  in  the  aefendant's  official  ca-  acts  complained  of,  and  the  defendants  would  have 

Sacity.    Even  the  instructions  asked  by  the  defen-  no  diffioultv  in  affirming  the  authority  under  which 

ant's  counsel  are  based  on  that  idea.    It  was  no-  they  were  done.    A  revenue  officer  making  seizure, 

where  so  charged.  for  example,  and  being  prosecuted  for  taking  the 

party's  goods,  could  with  reasonable  certainty  ^rm 
On  Febraary  let,  peoding  the  trial,  an  ap-  what  goods  he  was  charged  with  taking,  and  could 
plication  was  made  by  T.  0.  Anderson  and  the  B»fely  and  with  certainty  allege  the  authority  by 
indicted  members  of  the  Returning  Board  to  w»»<;h  l»e  did  the  acts  complained  of  »nd  thus  be 
T.  ^»  T>  ji  *  4.U  TT  'x  J  u*.  A  o  enabled  to  remove  the  cause  to  the  Federal  Court. 
Justice  Bradley  of  the  United  States  Supreme  go  if,  in  obedience  to  the  enforcement  act,  an  officer 
Court  for  a  wnt  of  habetu  carpus  cum  causa,  to  of  election  receives  the  votes  of  unregistered  persons 
remove  the  case  ft'om  the  State  Court  to  the  not  allowed  to  register  on  account  of  color,  and  is  in- 
United  States  Circuit  Court.     The  petition  re-  dieted  for  receiving  unlawful  votes-to  wit,  the  votes 

views  the  powers  of  the  late  Returning  Board  °^  4'  »»  «°4p.  fpecified  by  name,  or  even  without 

r    r^^  i/vTf^^Ao  v|  wAw  *»%w  xhvvutxitu^  j^voiu  ^^^jj  ^  Bpeciflcation— ho  could  very  properly  affirm 

and  what  they  considered  their  duty  under  the  what  particular  acta  he  was  indicted  for,  and  could 
law.  It  holds  that  in  the  returns  made  aud  in  have  no  difficulty  in  removing  his  cause.  But  in  the 
the  promulgations  they  were  justified  by  the  present  case  the  charge  is  for  publishing  a  false  re- 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  have  for  their  5^™  oj  «^  electioi>  held  at  a  particular  place.  The 
^k;««*  ♦k^  ^««^*:^«i  ^-.*^->.^w,^«i.  ^#  4.u^  ««.,«!  defendants  can  not  allege  that  the  return  was  made 
object  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  equal  ^^der  an  act  of  Congrlss.  It  was  not.  But  they 
civil  and  political  rights  of  citizens  of  the  unit-  suspect  that  it  will  be  attempted  to  make  out  against 
ed  States.  In  the  first  instance  they  hold  that  them  the  falsity  charged  by  proving  certain  acts 
they  were  United  States  oflScers,  and  secondly  J^^ich  the?  did  under  the  enforcenaent  act.  This, 
were  upholding  the  provisions  of  the  fifteenth  J»o^ever,  they  can  hardly  know  with  sufficient  ccr- 
1^  V  ^****(s  *  «  p  V  ./  ^  ,  ,  tainty ;  and  if  they  do  know  it,  they  have  not  epeci- 
amendment,  wherefore  a  wnt  of  habeas  corpus  fled  thi  acts,  or  clkss  of  acts,  which  they  sqppose  to 
was  applied  for,  to  be  directed  to  the  Clerk  of  be  the  basis  of  the  charges,  so  that  the  Court  msy 
the  Superior  Criminal  Court,  and  that  the  case  see  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  case  is  one  that 
be  removed  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  i»  removable.  ^,  ^  ^,_  ^  ^.  . 
After  reviewing  the  two  points  in  the  peti-  ^'  Beems  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  sufficient  case  is 
.L^^A  .^  i^TTAUK  wu-D  u^  V  pv/tuiw  Ml  vu^  p^n  preseuted  for  a  removal  of  the  cause.  To  entitle  to 
tion,  the  Justice  decided,  "Upon  due  consid-  a  removal,  the  case  must  be  shown  to  be  within  the 
eration  of  the  foregoing  petition  I  am  of  opin-  category  of  removable  onuses.  The  general  asser- 
ion  that  it  can  not  be  granted,  and  it  is  accord-  tion  of  the  party  that  it  is  so,  or  any  general  asser- 
imrlv  denied  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  enable  the  Court  to  see  that  it  is 
Tk^  .^o^^'.,-  ^A,r^w.^^A  u^  \r*  T^^^i^r. -o^^A  so,  is  not  sufficient.  But  the  petitioners  are  not  with- 
The  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Justice  Brad-  o^^.  remedy.  If  on  the  trial  it  should  be  attempt- 
ley  for  this  decision  were  as  follows:  ed  to  sustain  the  charge  by  acts  of  the  petitioners 
The  right  of  removal  was  claimed  undej  section  i^ne  by  them  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  ofXJongrew. 
643  of  the  United  States  Bevised  Statutes,  and  under  ^^jy  can  then  claim  the  benefit  of  those  acts,  and,  if 
that  clause  of  the  section  which  authorizes  a  removal  reftised  by  the  CourJ.  cau  carry  their  case  to  the  Su- 
whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  prosecution  is  in  a  P'^*™©  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  wnt  of  error. 
State  court  against  an  officer  of  tne  United  States  or  «,i_  ▼  .  -i  ^  i.  ox  vi  j 
other  person  on  account  of  any  act  done  under  the  The  Legislature  of  the  State  assembled  on 
provisionsof  the**  elective  franchise,"  or  on  account  January  8th.  There  were  in  the  Senate  86 
of  any  right,  title,  or  authority  under  any  of  said  members,  of  whom  20  were  Democrats  and  16 

IT,Zk  theVeS  .tr  Xw  thlt  tt  pTar  R«P»Wic«nMhe  ^at  of  one  of  the  Repnblicos 
cution  airainst  them  is  for  some  act  done  as  United  being  contested ;  m  the  House  there  were  64 
States  officers.  Democrats,  62  Republicans,  and  2  Indepen- 
The  claim  of  petitioners  that  in  acting  as  members  dents,  while  returns  fW)m  two  parishes  had  not 
of  the  Beturning  Board  they  were  United  States  offi-  ^j^en  received.  The  right  of  six  of  the  Repub- 
oers  IS  not  tenable.  They  were  State  officers,  ap-  u^^^.  ^^  4.Ua:«  o^n+a  ^7L  ^^r^^^t^A 
pointed  under  a  State  law  Snd  acting  under  the  State  "<^?«  *^.  their  seats  was  contested, 
authority.  The  claim  that  the  correctness  of  the  re-  The  views  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  pop- 
turns  was  adjudicated  by  the  Electoral  Commission  ular  majority  on  the  course  of  the  Federal 
was  equally  untenable.    The  Electoral  Commission  Administration  were  soon  made  manifest.    On 

this.    These  grounds  of  removal,  therefore,  are  not  ^^^  ^®''®  presented  m  the  Senate  by  Senatof 

founded  on  fiMsts.  Burch : 
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WktrMi,  0d6  WUlUm  £.  Cliandler,  a  prominent,  gaUj  elected  Senator,  and  it  was  the  part  of 

induenii»l,  and  well-informed  member  of  the  Nation-  wisdom  to  acknowledge  the  fact, 

al  Eepublican  Committee,  has  in  a  recent  open  letter  ^     j           .     jeply  to  Mr.  Hahn,  said  that, 

made  aome  serioaa  charzes  as  tooomiption  in  re-  r^    ^     j^  "*  *wmv,      ,r^       .u   j  v        l •  l? 

oeivmg  the  electoral  vote  of  the  Bute  of  Louiaiana  while  he  did  not  admire  the  method  bj  which 

at  the  last  Presidential  election ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  became  President,  he  wished  to  gfive 

Wktrtas^  Said  William  £.  Chandler  alleg^es  that  himcreditforperforming  what  he(the  speaker) 

aeveral  thousand  votes  cast  in  the  last  Presidential  considered  his  simple  doty  in  regard  to  Lonisi- 

election  m  this  State  were  changed,  in  order  that  the  ^„^   „„j  -  ,  «k^«;V.:««  ^^^^  ♦k^oo  ^^¥m  «rkuk 

electoral  vote  of  the  Stote  of  Lo^si'ana  might  be  cast  ^^  ^^  ?oj  abstaining  from  those  acts  which 

for  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House ;  and  have  tarnished  the  record  of  his  predecessor  for 

Whtrtaa^  It  is  asserted  that  on  account  of  the  charge  ever.     The  policy  which  has  permitted  the  peo- 

or  allegation  contained  in  said  Chandler's  letters  pie  of  the  State  to  assume  control  of  the  govern- 

resolution  wiU  be  introduced  in  Congress,  at  an  early  ^^     j^^  -^^  ^^j       ^  ^i^    ballot-box  should 

day,  inquiring  whether  any  "  unjust  or  ilWal  mea-  I"     \3         i        JTll*   u-     i.  ♦  *%i    \i     u„ 

aures  hive  bXn  resorted  t6  for  tCe  purpose  Sf  fraud-  be  endorsed,  no  matter  by  what  tiUe  Mr.  Hayes 

ttlently  presentmg  to  it  certificates  upon  which  its  held  his  seat     He  found  this  policy  opposed 

action  was  based  in  deciding  the  election  of  Fresi-  *•*•  by  the  men  who  stole  the  vote  of  Louisiana, 

dent  of  the  United  States" :  therefore,  be  it  ^^^  ^^re  the  principal  actors  in  the  consum- 

«^Sf ^ISy':)!^^^/^^?//^^^  nation  of  the  ^t  fraud,  who  for  months  be- 

our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be  M>r«  *»«  after  the  election  disturbed  the  GK)V- 

and  are  hereby  requested  to  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  ernment;  by  the  men  who  sought  to  impose 

any  resolution  that  may  be  presented  in  either  branch  upon  Louisiana  a  similar  fraudulent  govern- 

of  Congress  lookiiig  toward  the  Investigation  of  any  ^ent  to  the  one  they  had  imposed  upon  the 

SS^rthSttiSrJrfT^^^^^^^^^  nation.-    Mr.  Jonas  denied  that  S.B.  Packard 

dentoftbe  United  States.    Be  it  further  was  ever  elected  Governor.    There  was  only 

Se9oh«i^  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolu-  one  government  then  ;  the  men  imprisoned  in 

tion  be  forwarded  to  each  one  of  our  Senators  and  the  State  House,  waiting  for  the  tramp  of  Fed- 

Bepresentatives  hi  Congress,  properly  certified.  ^^^  ^^^  coming  to  their  assistance,  did  nut 

On  January  15th  the  following  resolution  constitute  a  government.    That  Le^slature  as- 

was  offered  by  Mr.  Zacbarie  as  a  substitute  for  sembled  in  the  State  House,  and,  with  barri- 

the  above :  caded  doors^  went  through  the  farce  of  elect- 

WKermt,  Certahi  eviWUposed  persohs,  with  the  io«  »  United  States  Senator.  If  the  Legisla- 
object  of  creating  turmoil,  in  order  that  they  may  ture  had  been  a  04  jure  Legislature,  the  mem- 
profit  thereby,  are  availing  themselves  of  the  differ-  bers  should  have  died  before  surrendering  their 
cmces  existing  at  the  time  of  t -le  count  of  the  electoral  eights.  The  speaker  described  the  events  at- 
votes  to  asperse  the  President  of  the  United  States,  aJl  j;««  ♦u^  a1^*s^«  ^4  v^^ii^.^.  \^<^  ♦!»«.  i»o»i>.<>»i 
and  to  arouse  against  his  sdministration  an  opposl-  tending  the  election  of  Kellogg  by  tje  Packard 
tion  baaed  solely  upon  the  constitutional  and  wise  assembly,  the  capture  Of  a  Democratic  oenator, 
course  pursued  by  him  in  restoring  local  self-govern-  who  refused  to  vote,  and  the  swearing  in  of 
ment  in  the  Southern  States,  and  endeavoring  to  raise  other  persons  who  were  not  elected,  in  order 
^  ii*'^*'"  standard  the  civil  service ;  and  ^      ,    .  to  make  the  semblance  pf  a  quorum.     No  ac- 

Wher$(Uj  The  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  look  ..  ^     -  ..  ^  rr^si.^  a*..^^  a«»»4.«  *^«i,i  a^^^^^ 

with  satisKMStion  and  approval  upon  the  policy  of  tjon  of  the  Umted  States  Senate  could  deprive 

peace,  conciliation,  and  justice  which  has  been  in-  the  people  of  the  right  of  protesting  against  the 

augurated,  and  which  has  already  given  such  benefl-  seating  of  William  P.  Kellogg, 

ojnt  fruits:              ,    ,    .     «,.^  .  ,       ,.       '    ^  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Hahn  was  laid  on  the 

rl^^^r^.:^^^^^.!^^^.^^::^:'.^^^  ^^-^ »"« ««»'"««■>  ^^^^^  -^—y^  72. 

hearty  approval,  and  that  in  the  continued  execution  Days  ^7.               ..  .     ,     «         .                t^  :i      1 

thereof,  aa  well  as  in  his  eff  >rts  to  allav  sectional  On  January  17th  the  Committee  on  Federal 

discord,  and  to  reform  the  civil  service  of  the  Qov-  Relations  in  the  House  reported  the  following 

ernment,  tlie  President  should  receive  the  hearty  substitute  to  a  resolution  relative  to  the  admis- 

Sp^rJ^  orrScSfn.'''"^  «o°  <>'  W.  P.  Kellogg  to  a  seat  in  the  United 

%.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  States  Senate : 

the  Hon.  J.  B.  Eustis,  representing  the  State  of  Lou-  ,.  ^  ..^^^^  jw  #l.  fUmM^^^  TT^ms  /./  if^w^^s^*^ 

isiana  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  our  ^^^^  ^^J^  ^5*  r*^  ^^  -^  ^'  T^T^^ST 

Bepresentatives  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress.  "tll^JJ^^^^^^ 

Thb  substitute  was  adopted,  yeas  28,  nays  8.  injustice  done  to  the  State  by  the  action  of  a  minority 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  January  o'^^e  Senate  of  the  United  Sutea  on  the  80th  of  No- 

18th,  the  resolutions  were  considered      fr.  ?o^tMIiSle«SSir^^^^^^ 

Hahn  moved  as  an  amendment  to  insert,  after  by  this  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  theCon- 

the  words  **  certain  evil-disposed  persons,"  the  stitution  and  laws  of  the  Sute  and  of  the  United 

words  **  to  wit,  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair."  (See  States,  and admittinsr  in  his  stead  William  Pitt  Kel- 

MABYL4in>,  also  O0WOBE88.)  He  believed  that  *^tf«A  ***«*  %^^.,)y^J^",7[V  i?®«  ^^.t^  ^1^}^^ 
If-  iT«»^<i»«<.k^*.««4^i»^iA«f.x^  4>k«4.a  n  T>««i,  semblance  of  a  title  to  said  high  office  than  that  re- 
Mr.  Hayes  was  honestly  elected,  that  S.  B.  Pack-  g^ni„^  ^^om  a  pretended  election  by  an  unconstitu- 

ard  was  elected  (iovemor,  and  he  did  not  under-  tional  and  irresponsible  body,  which  never  exercised 

stand  the  reference  in  the  resolutions  to  local  any  legislativiS  authority,  waa  never  regarded  by  the 

self-government     The  only  local  self-govern-  R«opl«  of  the  Stote  aa  representing  a  branch  of  the 

raent  was  established  by  the  overturning  of  the  f  J^^J^'''*"^*"*'  ^^  dissolved  by  lU  own  volition 

Packard  government  by  armed  forces.    He  re-  ^"^  u/uHAm'  rmlved.  That  when  the  United  States 

Xerred  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  he  said  was  the  le-  Senate  so  acrt^  this  Oenend  Asaembly,  and  the 
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Governor  and  Lieatenant-Oovemor  deolared  by  it  to  vide  for  a  State  ConventioD,  to  amend  the 

have  been  elected  according  to  Uw  together  with  Constitation,  which,  however,  failed  to  pass. 

L^\rrrC'SL?bTSl;1SS^^^^  The  following  is  the  substance  of  th^  pro. 

of  the  government  thereof,  as  representing  Louiiti-  posea  amendments : 

ana  in  tTie  Federal  Union,  or  accepted  by  the  courta  ^   Submita  the  question  of  location  of  Suta  oapi- 

or  the  people  of  this  State  aa  entitled  to  obedience  or  tal-Bnton  Bouge  or  New  Orleans.                         ^ 

recognition,  and  had  alone  exercised  the  legislative,  ^  Provides  that  Bepresentativea  shall  be  chosen 

^ecutive,  and  judics^l  authority  of  the  State  since  ^^  ^h^  ^^  Tuesday  aher  the  first  Monday  in  No- 

ita  indu^ion  into  office,  without  reaisUnce  or  im-  member,  every  two  vesrs,  and  be  elected  on  one  day ; 

pammont.            j  m.  *.  *.i.            •  i       s    *i.  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday 

iteif/«f<A«-  fi»/wrf,That  the  provision  in  the  j^  January  biennially,  unless  a  different  day  be 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  two  Senatora  JSted  byUw  ^^^^  ^»                   umcrwi*  u«/   ue 

from  each  State,  "  to  be  chosen  by  the  len  ILegisla-  ^  j^f^^^^  {^^  p^wer  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 

ture  thereof,"  waa  plainlv  intended    o  refer  to  that  ^i^    ^,f  jjew  Orleans,  and  the  parishes  to  levy  ties. 

^ff/*lT  ~<^J"?^  .^y  ^5yS?P^«  ^i?  V^fr** '  *.  Fixes  the  salary  of  members  of  the  General  As- 

and  that  by  the  adimssion  of  William  £»"  Kellogg  .erably  at  $600  per  session  of  ninety  days, 

said  requirement  not  only  remains  aiifmfilled,  but  5  Prohibita  the  General  Assembly  from  nassinff 

the  Senate  of  the  United  Stateahaa committed  a  dan-  1     'i  q-  .necial  laws  ohamrinir  venua  in  <tfimin^ 

geroua  infraction  of  the  righu  of  the  States  in  recog-  ^,  etc                      onanging  venue  in  criminal 

nixing  a  body  which  has  no  existence,  and  aggra-  a   t:     "  *Vg  aaiarv  of  the  Governor  at  17  000  a 

ratedthe  evil  of  the  State  being  unrepresented  by  its  yeai-                       ^              uovemor  at  i7,W0  a 

chosen  Senatnr  by  seating  a  pretencTer,  who  misrep-  ^  7.  pixes  the  sahiry  of  the  Lieutenant-Govcmor 

resents  her  people.  at  double  that  of  an  Assembb  man. 

After  debate  the  resolutions  contained  in  this  ^  «•  B«l*^«  ^o  *^«  ^^^^  power,  and  authorix ea  the 

•A^r^-f  «,<.»A  r^^^^^A     «^«o  AH  *«<>»<.  Qo      T«  ^^x^  Governor  to  veto  one  or  more  items  in  any  bill  ap- 

report  were  passed—yeas  60,  nays  89.    In  the  proprktinjz  money,  the  remainder  to  be  valid.       ^ 

Senate,  on  Janoary  28th,  the  joint  resolutions  '^  ».  Prohibits  a  lilaried  officer  from  having  fees, 

were  passed — yeas  21,  nays  7.  10.  BeUtea  to  the  judicial  power,  and  creates  a 

The  bill  before  Congress  at  this  time,  popu-  Supreme  Court,  district  courts,  and  justices  of  the 

larly  known  aa  the  "Bland  Silver  biU,^'  the  P®ff«v      .u      ^  ^^t,u   r^x,-  #  t    *•      ♦•itaaa 

^uii^*   ,4  -,k;«k   ««-   4.^  ...^i.^  ^i»^.  l^i^   -  11'  Fixesthesalary  of  the  Chief  Justice  at  17,000 

object  of  which  was  to  make  silver  coin  a  »  year,  and  of  the  associates  at  $6,500. 

legal  tender,  waa  strongly  recommended  by  i«.  Authorixes  th^  General  Assembly  to  divide 

the  passage  of  the  following  concurrent  resolu-  the  State  into  judicial  districts,  which  shsll  be  un- 

^]OQg .  changed  for  four  years,  with  a  judge  learned  in  the 

_.'        «...       .  .             ..  ..     ry                ^  ^^i  to  he  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votea,  and  the 

Whereas,  The  attempt  to  oomnjit  the  Government  number  of  dlstricto  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor 

to  the  payment  of  the  pnncipal  and  interest  of  the  ^ore  than  forty-five. 

public  debt  in  ffold,  while  the  5?J«rnment  clearly  ^^  Fi^j^g  the  salary  of  the  district  judges  at  not 

has  the  right  under  the  law,  and  without  the  slighteet  exceeding  $6,000  a  year  in  New  OrleanS,  and  not 

deviation  from  public  morality  or  national  faith,  to  i^^^  ^1,^^  $2,000  nor  more  than  $8,000  in  other  parte 

dischargethese  obligations  in  silvercom  of  the  weight  of  the  State 

and  fineness  provided  for  by  Uw  at  the  time  the  14.  Abolishes  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and 

bonds  were  issued,  can  have  no  other  design  than  to  establishes  a  State's  Attorney  in  Deu  of  it. 

augment  the  profits  of  the  creditors  of  the  Govern-  15^  where  the  judge  may  be  recused,  and  when 

inent  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  and  the  labor  of  he  is  not  personally  interested  in  the  matters  in  con- 

the  country ;  "»d  testation,  he  shall  select  a  Uwyer,  with  qualifica- 

Whereas,  To  persist  m  the  ftitile  attempt  to  enforce  tions  described,  to  try  such  caaea. 

the  so-culled  resumption  act  would  entail  upon  the  le.  Provides  against  the  evils  of  an  interregnum, 

country  unparalleled  suffering  ^d  universal  com-  and  fixes  the  tune  when  the  new  system  ahall  take 

mercial  and  industrial  disaster:  therefore,  effect 

AU  resolved,  etc,,  That  our  Senator  in  Congroas  17. 'Abrogates  Article  188  of  the  Constitution  of 

be  instructed  to  vote  for  and  use  every  effort  to  as-  2868 

sure  the  passage  through  the  Senate  of  the  bUl  pro-  jg.*  Providea  a  aalaiy  of  $8,600  for  the  Superinten- 

vidinff  for  the  remonetization  of  silver  known  aa  the  ^ent  of  Public  Education 

BlMid  bill,  and  of  the  bUl  te  repeal  the  ao-called  re-  19,  Prohibite  a  license  tax  by  the  State,  pariah,  or 

sumption  act.                                         .     .    ^      .  ,  municipal  authority  on  any  mechanical  trade,  mann- 

Be  U  resolved,  €fe  ,  That  our  Senator  be  instrurted  ft^ctery,  or  factory,  except  such  as  may  require  police 

and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to  regulation  in  towns  and  cities, 

vote  for  and  to  use  every  effort  to  assure  the  adoption  go.  Authoriies  the  Legislature  to  exempt  from 

of  the  resolutions  defining  the  relations  of  the  Gov-  taxation  houi^ehold  goods  not  exceeding  $600. 

emment  toward  the  bondholders  on  the  question  of  gj^  Provides  for  maintaining  the  university,  to  be 

payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest  thereon  in  coin,  composed  of  a  law,  a  medical,  and  an  academical 

known  as  the  Matthews  resolutions.  department:   the  Uw  and  medical  to  be  in  New 

They  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  on  ^'K"2h*"^  *^*  academical  and  other  ehiewhere  in 

January  19th,  and  passed  the  2l8t— yeas  24,  ^®' 

nays  2.    In  the  Honse  they  were  passed  after  The  regnlar  session  of  the  Legislature  closed 

discussion — ^yeas  51,  nays  87.  on  March  7th ;  but  it  was  convened  in  extra 

The  following  amendments  to  the  State  Con-  session  on  the  next  day  by  a  proclamatioo  of 

stitution  were  reported  by  a  joint  committee  the  (Jovemor,  and  finally  a<5oumed  on  the 

of  both  Houses,  and  adopted  by  a  large  minor-  19th.    The  most  important  legislation  for  the 

ity.    It  was  also  provided  that  they  should  be  State  related  to  the  retrenchment  of  expendi- 

Bubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  for  approval  tures  in  every  department.    A  statement  of 

or  rejection,  at  the  next  State  election.    At  the  following  retrenchments  was  made  in  the 

the  same  time  when  the  amendmente  were  Senate:     "$6,000  in  the  Governor's  office; 

adopted,  a  bill  was  before  the  House  to  pro-  $86,740  in  the  Auditor's  office ;  $2,000  in  the 
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Treasorer's  office;  $15,000  In  the  Attorney-  By  the  provisions  of  the  funding  law,  State 

General's  office;  $6)000  in  the  State  Depart-  consols  were  anthorized  to  be  issned  to  the 

ment;  in  the  Land  Office,  $2,000;  in  the  Jndi-  extent  of  $15,000,000,  or  so  mnch  thereof  as 

cial  Department,  $64,000.    The  expenses  of  the  might  be  necessary,  payable  forty  years  from 

Legislatare  for  1878  were  $200,000  less  than  the  1st  day  of  January,  1874,  to  beiar  interest 

for  any  year  since  reconstruction ;  the  annual  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 

expenses  in  future  will  be  reduced  $85,000.  semi-annually  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

A  saving  is  effected  in  the  assessment  and  col-  New  Orleans,  on  the  first  days  of  July  and 

lection  of  taxes  of  $60,000  in  the  country,  and  January  in  each  year,  interest  coupons  being 

$85,000  in  the  city;    in  the  department  of  annexed  to  the  bonds.    The  provision  made 

education  there  is  a  saving  of  $29,100 ;  in  the  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 

system  of  registration  and  election  of  $44,000 ;  these  bonds,  thus  authorized  to  be  issned,  was 

and  an  annoal  saving  of  $200,000  in  the  ex-  a  tax  of  five  and  a  half  mills,  to  be  annually 

pense  of  pnblic  printing.    By  the  legislation  levied  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  property, 

for  the  country  parishes  a  retrenchment  in  real  and  personal,  in  the  State.    The  language 

parish  administration  of  $517,000  is  assured,  of  the  statute  is  as  follows : 

and  by  legislation  for  the  city  a  saving,  accord-  That  a  tax  of  flv«  and  a  half  mUls  on  the  dollar  of 

ing  to  calculation,  of  $1,531,412.^*  thoMtessed  value  of  all  real  and  penonal  prooerty 

The  finances  of  the  State  were  in  an  em-  1°  **»«  ^^ate  ia  hereby  annually  levied,  and  shall  be 

barrassed  condition  during  a  part  of  the  year.  <^P«<:^«^»  5>/ *»>«  P"T>5»«  ^/^f ^i"?  '^®.  '"**i?*L  'Jl? 

Mw  W90VU  vvuuAMvu  uui  tu(^  o  ^iN  w  ^#1  ""^j  ^^^ »  pnDcipal  of  the oooaolidated  bonds  herein  authoriied, 

Inemcome  of  the  Treasury  was  not  sufficient  ^nd  |J,e  revenue  derived  therelh>m  is  hereby  set 

to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.    The  epidemic  apartand  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  no  other; 

caused  the  collections  to  be  slow  by  the  de-  and  that  it  sbali  be  deemed  a  felony  for  the  Fiscal 

rangement  of   business  which    ensued.    But  Agent  or  |my  officer  of  the  State  or  Board  of  Llqui- 

«  ».v.»^  :«»^^^»,«*  ««»<.^  -,«-  ♦Ka  .^4^..»  ^#  ♦!»«  dators  to  divert  the  same  from  its  legitimate  ohannei, 

a  more  important  cause  was  the  action  of  the  ^  provided,  and  upon  conviction  the  said  party 

Legislature  in  reducing  the  general  fund  tax  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 

from  four  to  two  and  a  half  mills,  without  mak-  ten  years  nor  less  than  two,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

ing  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  appropri-  Court.    If  there  shall,  during  any  year,  be  a  aurplua 

ations.    A  reduction  was  also  made  in  licenses  S"*^'*^.?^  ■*^^  tax  after  naying  all  interest  falling 

?     Tu      •  *^"w"v«  T*<»  cMov  ^o^v  •      .vv«^  j^^  ^^  ^j^^           ^^^jj  Burplns  shall  be  used  for  the 

for  the   future.  .  It    was  expected  that  the  purchase  and  retirement  of  bonds  anthoriied  by  this 

revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  act  commonly  act,  said  pnrohases  to  be  made  by  the  said  Board  of 

known  as  the  ^*  Moffett  register  law  "  would  Liquidation  ftrom  the  lowest  offers,  after  due  notice ; 

supply  all  deficiencies.    This  act  has  never  provided,  that  the  toul  tax  for  interest  and  all  other 

been  put  into  execntion,  from  the  fact  of  an  Bute  purposes,  except  the  support  of  public  school., 

*/v^u  |/u»  *uw  vA^uMvu,  uvu<  i^tv  lauv  v/t  au  ^hall  ncver  hereafter  cxcecd  12*  mi lls  ou  thc  dolUr. 

injunction  proceeding  being  taken  against  the  The  interest  Ux  aforesaid  shall  be  a  continuing 

Auditor,  which,  although  decided  in  favor  of  annual  tax  until  the  aaid  consolidated  bonds  shall  be 

the  State  in  the  lower  court,  is  yet  finally  nn-  pidd  or  redeemed,  principal  and  interest ;  and  the 

determined.     By  this  failure  of  the  expected  ••^<*  appropriation  shall  be  a  continuing  annual  ap- 

mr^^»^^  ^4  «»»An»A    ♦krf  <.rv»..^.^^«4^^n.  Vv.i^'.  propriatiou  duriug  the  same  penod,  and  this  levy 

source  of  revenue,  thtf  appropriations  predi-  i„d  appropriation  shaU  authoVUe  and  make  it  the 

cated  upon  its  success  have  been  necessarily  duty  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  and  the  said 

withont  prompt  means  of  payment   Thisoondi-  board,  respectively,  to  collect  said  tax  annual hr, 

tion  of  things  has  been  aggravated  by  the  mis-  "^d  psv  said  interest,  and  redeem  the  said  bonds, 

apprehension  which  seems  to  have  existed  on  ^^^  ™  •""•  •^"^^  ^  ^^^^  discharged, 

the  subject  of  the  ^*  State-House  fiind.''   At  the  The  statute  was  accompanied  with  constitn- 

time  of  the  passage  of  the  revenue  bill  of  1878  tional  amendments,  limiting  the  debt  to  $15,- 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided  000,000,  making  its  provisions  a  part  of  the 

the  act  providing  for  the  setting  aside  of  one  Constitution,  and  providing  *^  that  the  revenue 

half  mill  from  the  general  fund  to  the  State-  of  each  year  derived  from  taxation  npon  real, 

House  fiind  to  be  unconstitutional ;   but  the  persom^  and  mixed  property,  or  from  licenses, 

decree  was  pending  on  a  rehearing,  and  was  shall  be  devoted  solely  so  the  expenses  of  the 

subsequently  reconsidered  and  the  validity  of  said  year  for  which  it  shaU  be  raised,  except- 

the  act  sustained.    The  general  fund  was  thns  ing   any  snrplus  remaining,  which  shall  be 

not  only  deprived  of  the  revenne  consequent  directed  to  the  sinking  of  the  public  debt..'' 

on  the  expected  execution  of  the  **  Moffett  After  the  passage  of  this  law  and  the  adop- 

register  law,"  but  also  of  one  half  a  mill  not  tion  of  the  amendments  connected  with  it,  the 

apparently  contemplated   at  the  time  of  the  rate  of  taxation  was  as  follows :  Interest  and 

enactment  of  the  revenne  and  appropriation  principal  of  public  debt,  five  and  a  half  mills ; 

bills  of  1878.  levees,  three  mills;  general  fund,  four  mills; 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  now  amounts,  schools,  two  mills.     The  fiscal  arrangement 

in  consolidated  bonds,  to  111,724,800;   esti-  had  hardly  been  effected  when  it  became  ob- 

mated  amonnt  yet  to  be  founded,  f-^dflOO;  vions  that  the  provision  of  five  and  a  half 

general  fund  warrants,  $188,720.92.    The  col-  miUs  was  inadequate,  upon  the  then  basis  of 

lection  of  revenue  from  the  five  and  a  half  assessment  and  coUeotions  thereunder,  to  pro- 

miUs  tax  not  having  been  adequate  to  the  pay-  vide  promptly  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 

ment  of  the  interest  coupons  due  on  the  1st  on  tne  consolidated  debt.     An    amount   of 

of  January,  1879,  they  have  remained  unpaid.  $805,474  is  thus  due  to  the  Fiscal  Agent  for 
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advances  of  interest,  and  which  it  woa  nnwill- 
ing  ti>  continne.  AmoDff  the  cansea  of  embar- 
raaament  other  than  tlioae  alreadj  atated, 
there  is  the  insnfficiency  of  the  lawa  r^arding 
the  aaaeMtnent  of  propertj  and  collection  of 
taxes.  The  aame  defects  eiiat  in  the  laws  for 
these  objecta  in  Louiaiana  aa  in  so  man;  other 
Statea  of  the  Union. 

The  reporta  of  the  condition  of  the  chari- 
table inatitDtiona  and  of  the  pnblio  aohuola 
ahov  them  to  be  quite  auccessfiil. 

The  most  important  oroiw  of  the  State  are 
cotton,  BDgar,  and  rice;  of  these  cotton  and 
enKar  are  nearlj  eqnal  in  value.  The  details 
of  the  amoDnt  of  cotton  grown  in  the  State  are 
lost  in  the  immense  receipts  at  New  Orleans 
from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest.  Sugar  is 
peculiar!;  a  product  of  the  State.  The  crop 
lor  1S77-'T8  was  12fi,100  hogabeads,  against 
163,837  for IBTO-'TT,  or  aboat  24percent  lesa. 
This  diminatioD  is  ascribed  to  a  violent  ei^ui- 
noetial  storm  which  visited  a  large  portion 
of  the  State  on  September  16th,  ITth,  and  18th. 
The  cane  was  neartj  all  lud  flat  on  the  ground. 
This  was  followed  on  the  29th  and  SOtli  of  No- 
vember lij  a  severe  frost,  when  not  half  the 
crop  had  been  made,  while  that  which  waa  al- 
read;  cot  was  so  much  frozen  that  planters 
were  compelled  to  suspeod  grinding,  and  the 
portion  left  standing  was  killed  to  the  ground. 
The  disastrous  effect  of  this  frost  was,  more- 
over,  increased  by  a  wann  rain  on  December 
8d.  The  damage  was  even  estimated  aa  high 
aa  831 1'^r  cent.  The  actual  product  of  angar 
in  the  State  since  1886- '86,  forty-three  vears, 
from  the  "Price  Ourrent's"  sugar-book  and 
other  records,  has  been  sa  follows,  Incloding 
the  yeara  previooa  to  1861  in  the  amount  of 
that  year : 
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While  there  waa  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
angar,  an  increase  took  place  in  the  prodoct 
of  molasses.  Owing  to  the  frost,  the  whole 
Bvulable  crop  on  many  plantations  was  made 
into  sirnp.  Thus  the  increase  in  molasses  was 
fnlly  18  per  cent.,  or  no  less  than  118,542  barrels. 
The  total  yield  was  828,247  barrels,  which,  at 
(B  gallons  per  barret,  givea  18,076,874  gallona, 


against  864,695  barrels  or  11,117,190  galloni 
in  1878-'77.  This  gives  109-98  gallons  per 
hogahead,  which  is  the  largest  on  record.  The 
ratio  of  molasses  to  sugar  has  materially  va- 
ried. It  was  formeriy  generally  compnted  at 
70  gallona,  but  in  18S7,  owing  to  extraordinary 
richness  of  the  cane,  and  consequently  greater 
production  of  sngar  with  proportionately  less 
of  molasses,  it  was  only  66  gallons  to  the  hogs- 
head. In  1874-'70,  from  opposite  oausea,  the 
jleld  of  molasses  was  101  gallona  to  the  hog8< 

The  remarkable  extension  of  the  riee  cul- 
ture in  Louisiana — from  20,978  barrels  and 
Backs  in  ]8fl5-'66  to  161,694  in  1976-77— has 
attracted  attention ;  and  althongh  there  was  a 
lar^  falling  off  in  18T7-'78,  it  conld  be  readily 
accounted  for  hy  the  equinoctial  storm  of  Sep- 
tember, which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
havecutdowntbe  cropGO  percent.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  the  actual  reduction  was  not 
quite  IS  per  cent.  The  crop  amounted  to  140,- 
785  barrels  of  clean  rice.  It  ia  asserted  that 
the  area  of  rice-fields  will  he  extended  not  only 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  fielda  of  the  oM  rice- 
planters  and  the  opening  of  new  ones  along  the 
river,  bat  also  by  the  operations  of  the  Lonin- 
ana  Land  Renlamation  Company,  which  it  ia 
expected  will  transform  extensive  and  almost 
impaasabteBwampsintoproMcrice-fielda  yield- 
ing exuberant  crops.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  was  fully  explained  in  a  contribution 
made  by  Ur.Sdward  Hickey  to  the  recent  Ex- 
position of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association,  in 
which  he  maintdned  that  the  lower  hasin  of 
the  delta  of  the  Atchafalaya,  in  the  parishes  ol 
St.  Nary  and  Terrebonne,  posseases  an  intrin- 
sic valae  as  the  natural  rice  lands  of  the  Slate, 
and  all  the  elements  e^nttal  to  the  successful 
and  economical  production  of  the  staple.  In 
this  view  he  was  supported  by  the  general  cli- 
mate, the  fertile  soil,  and  the  ample  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation.  He  pointed  out,  more- 
over, that  the  value  of  these  lands  was  annn^. 
ly  increased  by  the  rich  deposits  from  the  Bed 
River  Soods,  and  that  their  reclamation  would 
be  rendered  more  practicable  by  recent  im- 
provements in  hydraulic  dredges  and  machin- 
ery. In  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this 
BQbJeot  he  famished  a  pro  forma  statement  of 
the  cost  of  a  rioe  plantation  in  the  district  re- 
ferred to,  with  full  details  of  the  expenses  of 
field  work,  steam  plowing  and  dredging,  etc., 
sliowing  that  from  a  plant  of  (88,138  in  land, 
improvementa,  and  machinery  the  net  proceeds 
from  rough  rice,  all  expenses  of  cultivation, 
freight  to  New  Orleans,  and  commissiona  de- 
ducted, would  be  $C7,840,  showing  a  net  profit 
of  $24,706  ;  or,  if  cleaned  on  the  planters'  ac- 
coant,  and  estimating  the  price  at  4ic.  per 

Eonnd,  anet  proUt  of  tS0,84S.  These  estimates 
aving  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
perienced rioe-plantera,  they  awarded  the  con- 
tribution a  first  diploma. 

The  orange  crop  of  Louisiana  is  yearly  as- 
enming  mora  and  more  importance,  bidding 
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fair  to  become  at  no  far  distant  date  subordi- 
nate only  to  those  of  sugar  and  cotton  in  valae, 
and  maj  possibly  rival  the  latter,  if  the  lands 
which  are  particolarly  adapted  to  the  culture 
should  be  exdusiveij  devoted  to  it.  Few  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  stated,  can  produce  a  better 
quality  of  tiiis  popular  and  wholesome  fruit 
tnan  the  southern  parishes  of  Louisiana ;  and 
all  that  is  needed  to  give  the  production  the 
rank  it  deserves  in  all  the  great  commercial 
centers  of  the  country  is  an  increase  of  it,  and 
mote  careful  and  skillful  marketing  and  ship- 
ping. 

The  commercial  year  at  New  Orleans  closed 
in  the  midst  of  the  yellow-fever  epideudc,  on 
September  1st.  The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts  from  the  interior  of  the  leading 
articles  of  trade,  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
compared  with  the  previous  years : 


ARTICLES. 


iwi-na. 


Cotton,  bftlea..... 

CoitoB-Med 

8tuar,  ho^Mdt. 

Hioc,  bwTvls. .... 
(k>wp6at. 

XI  lU  v9 ••••>••••     • 

Mom.  baleft. 

OU-«ako,Meka... 
Boeln^bttrreU.... 
Sptrittof  tnrp... 

BhlDgle«.M 

8torM,M. 

Tallow 

Wool^bAlei. 

K^ 

Tobftoeo,  bbdB... 
TobMoo,  boxes... 
Floor,  bMTolt..  . 
Wbaatfbiuhato.. 

Corn  oimU 

Com^MdUfbosb.' 
Coni,bBlk , 

Rrmn.  Mcks 

Hay.  balM. 

B<!iuia.  barrels.. 
Pork,  barreli . . . 
Baoon,  oeeka. . . . 
BaeoB,  bozee . . . 
Baeon,  bama. . . . 

Green  meat 

Beef,  tierces  . .  • .  l 

Beei;  barrels i 

Batter,  packages.  ^ 
Cheeee,  boxes. . . . 

LanLtSaroea 

Lard,keffs 1 

Whisky 

Apples,  barrels..  | 

Bagylnj^. 

Bale- rope 

Osadles. < 

Coal,  barrela. 

Qlsssware 

lime,  barrels  . . . 
Oolona.  barrels. . 
00,00*1,  barrels 
CXI,  ollTe,  boxes. 
011,kM,  barrels 

Potatoea. 

Beer,  barrels.... 
Soap,  boxes  — 
Starob,  boxes... 


1,S99.4SS 

1,88«,978 

120,100 

18,57«374 

145.<72 

M,00d 

823,899 

9,65S 

821,ftT8 

85,899 

2,57< 

9,910 

^361 

6,258 

2«,A87 

17,9«0 

li.l7S 

fi9,62T 

8894)04 

1,018,857 

108,198 

2,009,944 

4,848,424 

421,859 

149,888 

178,554 

2,681 

86,785 

7,854 

15,218 

20,851 

22,508,886 

187 

4,982 

40,'^U 

44.886 

28.217 

84,126 

89,449 

52,599 

19,582 

1,682 

86,346 

8,715.000 

9,018 

52,566 

83,6  H 

87,057 

2,67  i 

28.528 

2214)59 

97,808 

62,600 

78,878 


1878-^T. 


i,8»,n4 

1,170,785 

168,887 

11,117.190 

187,810 

52,981 

8n,151 

12,008 

178,827 

47,047 

4,127 

10,882 

6,182 

1,625 

28,852 

11,228 

9.817 

88,806 

881,602 

110,561 

158,685 

2,789,027 

2,260,917 

417,«81 

140,584 

128,808 

1,784 

72,696 

12,140 

15.201 

15,S47 

18,510,625 

59 

8,991 

89.959 

41,162 

24,889 

81,625 

4^979 

82JM 

15,887 

1,268 

89,481 

1,998,000 

14,978 

20,701 
26,022 
8,202 
12.9% 
188.218 
60,099 
80,210 
88,487 


Ucmm, 

Dm^mm, 

299,709 

880,187 

•••••• 

•  •  •  •  •  e 

88,787 

8,409,184 

•••••• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

82,183 

18,187 

«••••• 

51,818 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,848 

148,051 

•••••• 

11,148 

1,151 

938 

88 

8,888 

1.206 

8,787 

•  •  •  •  e 

4,855 

e  •  •  •  • 

84,279 

'7,688 

988,298 

■••«•• 

•••••• 

50,443 

41,917 

8,685.601 

4,478 

9,104 

82,748 

897 

•••••• 

6,841 

8,466 

U 

6,004 

897,7il 

109 

951 

856 

176 

•••••• 

8,678 

2,501 

Kiso 

89,966 

'^145 

•  •  •  •  • 

864 

•••••• 

8,566 

1,722,000 

•••••• 

•  •  •   •  ft 

6,980 

•••••• 

8,888 

1,947 

11,085 

•••••• 

629 

10,508 

88.741 

7,704 

8,890 

10,881 

For  the  details  of  the  epidemic  in  New  Or- 
leans, see  FsvKB,  Yellow.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing held  on  December  6th  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  subject  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  yel- 
low fever,  and  to  give  an  expression  of  grati- 


tude for  the  aid  contributed,  an  address  was 
made  by  Chief  Justice  Manning,  and  a  series 
of  resolutions  was  adopted,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

Betolv4d^  hv  ike  PfopU  of  Ne%»  OrUanSy  in  fnoit 
mmUng  at$mAUd^  That  the  annals  of  humaD  tuifer- 
ing  tod  human  sympathy  show  no  parallal  to  the 
active  benevolence  exhibited  by  all  ciaaset  of  fellow 
countrymen  toward  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  hi^r 
late  amiotion.  Not  merely  were  the  naked  clotlied, 
starving  fed,  and  sick  ana  dying  ministered  to,  but 
oar  darkness  was  cheered  and  our  sinking  tpirita 
sustained  by  a  charity  which  deseetided  like  some 
heavenly  messenger,  bringing  beaHng  on  its  wings 
to  them  that  were  ready  to  perish. 

The  first  wail  of  distress  had  hardly  ffone  up  from 
our  terror-stricken  community  before  Uie  agonising 
cry  for  help  was  answered  across  the  broad  expanse 
of  a  vast  continent,  fh>m  north  and  south  ana  east 
and  west  The  tributary  streams  of  beneficence 
rallied  in  one  unebbinic  tide  of  overflowiuff  gener- 
osity into  the  vslley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  m  which 
we  walked ;  it  poured  its  life-giving  waters  flresh 
from  the  gushing  s^rinffs  of  human  affection.  Never 
had  any  people  beroreDeen  recipients  of  such  great 
devotion  and  nnsurpassin^  love,  of  whose  depth  and 
sincerity  they  gave  this  highest  proof,  that  they  laid 
down  their  lives  for  us. 

BetoUsd^  That  to  those  friends  in  foreign  lands 
whoso  fi^eely  contributed  to  the  relief  of  our  people, 
whether  of  Kindred  or  alien  nationalities,  our  most 
fervent  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered. 

Aso^Mi,  That  to  sU  societies,  corporations,  and 
companies,  as  well  as  to  communities  and  individ- 
uals unnamed,  who,  in  oar  great  distress,  aided  us 
by  word  or  set,  the  t>sople  of  New  Orleans  as  with 
one  heart  feel  a  gratitaae  unspeakable. 

During  the  jeer  some  disturbance  both  of  a 
civil  and  political  character  took  place  in  the 
State.  In  the  summer  three  men  charged  with 
crime,  two  of  them  with  the  murder  of  a  white 
man,  and  one  convicted  of  the  killing  of  a  col- 
ored man,  were  forcibly  taken  from  the  jail  al 
Monroe  and  killed.  The  men  so  killed  were 
colored  men.  The  mob  is  supposed  to  hsve 
been  made  up  either  enturely  or  mostly  of  white 
men.  Later,  a  man  by  the  name  of  St.  Martin, 
confined  in  the  parish  jail  of  St  Oharles  Parish 
on  a  charge  of  murder  of  a  colored  man,  was 
taken  therefrom  by  a  large  number  of  men  and 
murdered.  The  mob  in  this  instance  were  col- 
ored men  and  the  victim  a  white  man.  Both 
of  these  cases  received  investigation  from  the 
grand  juries  of  the  respective  parishes,  and 
nothing  has  resulted  from  the  investi^tion  in 
either  case.  In  one  instance  the  officials  were 
Republican,  in  the  other  Democratic. 

A  disturbance  of  a  more  serious  nature  and 
attended  with  unusual  excitement  occurred  in 
Tensas  and  Concordia  parishes,  and  became 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  committee  of 
Congress.  It  is  asserted  by  Governor  Nichols, 
who  also  made  an  investigation  of  the  affair, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  trouble  was 
the  going  at  night  of  a  party  of  men  number- 
ing from  twenty  to  twenty-five  to  the  house 
of  one  Fsirfax,  a  colored  political  leader  in 
Tensas  Parish, which  act  resulted  in  the  killing 
of  Peck  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of 
the  party),  and  the  wounding  by  Peck's  com- 
panions  of  three  colored  men  who  were  in 
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Fairfax's  house,  one  of  whom  afterward  died.  Fairfax,  who,  it  was  snppoaed,  had  passed  into  Oon* 

The  Gk)venior  then  sajs :  oordia,  ententd  the  pariiiL  for  the  purpose  of  the  eze* 

cation  of  the  warrant,  and  while  there  some  eight  or 

The  Tisit  of  these  men  to  Fairfax  was  utterlj  nine  colored  men  were  killed.    On  the  return  of  the 

wrong— in  my  opinion,  utterly  without  justification ;  men  from  the  adiacent  parishes,  who  had  gone  to 

and  while  attempted  to  be  justified  upon  the  ground  the  assbtance  of  the  whites,  quiet  was  gradinuly  re- 

that  they  went  in  the  interest  of  peace  to  expostulate  stored  and  everything  became  peaceable. 

J?*i5f  .*  J"!^?!?  ^^^^i  *'^™P*  of  the  colored  The  success  of  the  eflfbrts  to  increase  the 

SrSlTph'Tam'^nTtiS^^                   Tel^i  i^pth  of  water  onthe  har  at  the  month  of  the 

pose,  but  that  it  had  a  political  object.    I  do  not  Mi88]8Si|)pi  has  been  SO  great  as  to  lead  to  the 

think  the  purpose  wss  to  Kill  or  harm  Fairfax,  but  I  conviction  that  the  triumph  will  be  complete, 

do  believe  it  was  to  influence  his  course  and  the  lo-  The  term  **  pass  "  is  applied  to  all  the  outlets 

cal  campwp  in  the  parUh.    The  kiUing  of  Pedt  and  ^f  the  Miswssippl  fh)m  the  point  where  the 

the  wounding  ofthe  colored  men  was,  in  my  opinion,      . ^.  j-  -i^    .*/        JT  i^j*h.   wh^i^  **«» 

totaUy  unexpected  and  attended  by  resiOto  whicll  ^^^^  dmdes  into  nnmerons  branches  or  ont- 

none  of  the  parties  oontemplated.  and  fh>m  which  lets  to  their  termination  in  the  Gnlf.      The 

political  considerations  utterlv  disappeared.    Just  as  improvements  nnder  the  direction  of  Captain 

soon  as  these  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  re-  Eads  have  been  made  in  the  Sooth  Pass.    The 

bodies  of  colored  men,  evidently  organised  prior  ^^ongress  approved  March  8,  1875— provided 

thereto,  moved  from  eveiy  direction  to  the  scene  or  for  the   construction  of  jetty-work    at    the 

the  occurrence.    While  this  was  taking  place  the  Par-  month  of  South  Pass,  in  order  to  secure  and 

!5inJIifcL^^?p"'i!^^?i*^^*'''r^"°^''^/i'*  maintain  a  navigable  channel  from  the  pass 

circumstances  of  Peck's  death,  issued  a  warrant  for  •  i.^  ^l^  n^M'^f  i?^*:^^     i*  .^^»;..v^  \.i^  sJ^  v 

the  arrest  of  Fairfax,  who  was  charged  with  having  '°!^°  the  Golf  of  Mexico.    It  reaoired  him  to  ob- 

kUled  him.    Instead  of  either  leaving  the  parish,  u  ^^^  ^  channel  20  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  at 

he  believed  himself  about  to  be  wronged,  or  at  once  bottom  within  thirty  months  from  the  passage 

surrendering  to  the  suthorities,  who  were  pursuing  of  the  act,  opon  which  a  payment  of  $500,000 

numw^f  ^-i'w\.n'?.^..^l«^^     "^'^^    r  ^f'**  woold  be  made;  and  upon  obtaining  channels 

number  of  men  who  had  assembled,  some  of  whom  ^  a.       ^    .    jj*.«       i  ^    ^i.       •▲i.                    ^ 

were  making  the  most  horrible   threats.     These  ?'  *,^?  ^«®*  additional  depth,  with  correspond- 

threats  produced  a  feeline  of  terror  and  apprehen-  ^^^7  mcreased  widths  at  bottom,  until  a  depth 

sion  in  the  parish,  and  with  the  events  which  fol-  of  80  feet  and  a  width  at  bottom  of  850  feet 

lowed,  in  my  opmion,  politics  bad  nothing  to  do.  was  secured,  payments  of  $500,000  were  to  be 

exceedingly  sparse  white  and  very  dense  colored  ^^^^  ^^  channel.     1  he  payments  m  fOll  by 

population,  the  proportion  lieiog  nearly  as  ten  to  Government  up  to  that  period  would  amount 

one  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  bodies  of  to  $4,250,000,  with  a  million  dollars  additional 

armed  colored  men  psrading  throuffh  the  imrish  were  earned  by  the  contractor,  to  be  retained,  how- 

2^Z^  .Sttwhi  ^t.^Z  ±T L*:  ^l  «-«'.  y  t^  «r*T'"  t  '''^^.  '^"^1  ?" 

totally  unprepared.    The  fears  entertained  by  the  B©cunty  that  the  jetty-works  would  maintam 

latter  of  general  bloodshed  and  pillsge,  I  am  satis-  the  channel  secured.    Thus  the  total  cost  of 

fled,  were  fully  justifled  by  appearances,  and  were  the  80-foot  channel,  with  width  of  bottom  of 

beyond  question  thoroughly  real.    Their  completely  850  feet,  to  the  Government,  would  be  $5,250,- 

defenseless  condition  demonstrates  nt  once  the  folly  ■        -                           ^         -         '^^       ' 
and 
the 

pected. ., ,  „ ^_^ 

*7  ^^4  deliberately  pUwe  the  lives  and  property  of  in  repair  and  maintaining  the  channel.    At  the 

their  fellow  citizens  m  such  peril  as  they  were  then  close  of  the  year  Captain  Eads  had  received 

in.    Assistance  was  immeduitely  called  from  neigh-  ♦i.,^^  »^«.,i«,  tv— «,««♦-  ^f  AKnn  aaa  ^^^x.     *— 

boring  parishes,  and  when  it  caie  it  found  the  peo-  ^^^^^  ^^«^^^  ??^S°^  ^}^^^'^  each—two 

pie  of  Tensas,  white  and  black,  almoFt  solidly  ar-  payments  for  the  20-  and  22-foot  channels,  un- 

rayed  against  each  othnr.    It  needed  but  a  spark  der  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  and  the  last 

to  ignite  the  train,  and  it  was  given  by  the  firing  of  payment  under  a  modification  of  the  contract, 

uwL*'/«'^rI^3ln^T?nt^.rr^J'^^^  ^^^  *t  thc  scssiou  of  Congrcss  of  1877-'78. 

iSQ  Judffc,  proceeding  to  put  an  end  to  the  armed  /^x'-c^i.        i             'j        j^i!^ 

demonstration.    This  fire  was  returned,  and  from  Captain  Eads  has  also  received,  under  the  act 

the  best  information  I  can  receive  several  persons  just  mentioned,  the  sum  of  $80,000  for  certain 

were  wounded,  but  not  killed.  The  return  fire  caused  monthly  expenditures  made  in  the  progress  of 

the  negroes  to  disperse.    In  the  mean  time  a  negro  the  work,  making  the  total  amount  received 

rnSS'nS;/e'v".S;tett?.::'  WrJi^fj  ^r  Wm  ^  Jann.ry,  1879  $1,580,000  He  h.d 
that  this  was  a  preconcerted  sijjnal  for  a  general  expended  and  incurred  obiigaticns  m  the  prog- 
rally  of  the  colored  people.  This  man  was  after^  ress  of  the  work  over  $4,000,000  up  to  that 
ward,  by  some  persons  unknown,  found  and  killed,  date.    Before  the  jetty-works  were  commenced 

Jr^;.^£!l5l!>!r.''**if  ^^'''^li'"/  ""^  another  negro,  there  existed  an  immense  bar  of  sand  op  silt, 

also  by  persons  unknown  and  for  a  cause  unknown,  ^..i,  ^  a^^^u  ^$  ««!•  q  a^*.*  «r  ..««.».  k^*«.-.  J- 

were  the  only  lives  taken  at  that  time  that  I  have  T^^*' »  ^«Pj^  ^i  ^^]S^  ^^^  ?'  water,  between 

heard  of.  the  channel  m  South  Pass  and  navigable  waters 

The  strife  thus  recklessly  orifrinated  in  the  parish  of  the  Gulf.    There  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 

of  Tensas  sproad  to  the  parish  of  Concordis.    Large  a  wide  and  ample  channel  of  28*  feet,  and  for 

ISt'd'r'.rT^tiTnll'.^lJn&Xrt.l^^^^^  '>-P-^-  ^^t  of  tl"*  <'»'«'«»el  betw«*n  the 

in  various  parts  of  the  parish.    An  armed  body  of  Jetties,  over  or  through  this  same  bar,  a  channel 

white  men,  acting  under  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  of  28  to  85  feet  in  depth.    The  main  jetties  are 
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Dearly  complete,  except  at  the  sea  ends,  where  head  of  the  passes,  2*8  feet ;  and  at  the  Gnlf, 
the  least  depth  of  channel  (28^  feet)  exists.  zero.  The  highest  point  of  the  water  above 
These  improvements  in  their  incomplete  the  month  of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  spring,  is 
state  have  aroosed  an  nnosoal  interest  in  the  nsnallj  attained  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  river  then  subsides  until  the  arrival  in  June  of 
demand  now  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  the  Rooky  Mountain  rise,  swelled  bj  the  earlj 
river  itself^  so  that  it  shall  become  the  outlet  for  summer  rains  of  the  lower  Missouri  and  the 
the  immense  crops  on  its  banks  and  those  of  eastern  Mississippi  basin.  It  then  falls  till  Oc- 
its  tributaries.  The  nature  of  these  improve-  tober,  when  the  lowest  point  is  reached.  Soon 
ments  consists  in  constructing  and  maintaining  it  again  rises  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  un- 
embankments  or  levees  along  the  river  and  its  til  checked  by  the  freezing  and  diminution  of 
tributaries,  wherever  the  same  may  be  needed  rain  in  the  upper  rivers, 
to  prevent  crevasses  and  the  inundation  of  the  In  the  year  1874  there  were  thirty  crevasses 
people  whose  houses  and  fields  are  endangered ;  or  breaks  in  the  Louisiana  levees  alone,  and 
and  to  deepen  the  channeb  of  the  tributaries  these  occurred  at  intervals  along  the  whole  dis- 
60  as  to  afford  easy  and  uninterrupted  transpor*  tance  from  the  Arkansas  line  to  Point-4-lik 
tation  at  low  water.  In  the  basin  called  the  Hache,  about  fifty  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  waters  which  fall  The  number,  in  fact,  was  much  greater,  be- 
npon  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  square  cause  in  some  cases  two  or  four,  and  in  one 
miles  descend  from  the  Alleghany  Range  on  case  as  many  as  eleven,  breaks  occurred  at  sep- 
the  east  and  the  immense  barrier  of  the  Rocky  arate  but  neighboring  points,  and  afterward 
Mountains  on  the  west,  and  are  gathered  into  combined  into  one.  A  crevasse  in  the  levees 
a  single  channel  which  drains  this  wide-extend-  of  this  river  may  be  at  first  a  slender  thread  of 
ed  tract,  and  conducts  its  surplus  waters  to  the  water  percolating  through  a  crawfish-hole,  or 
sea  at  a  point  more  than  four  thousand  miles  a  slight  abrasion  in  the  upper  surface  caused 
distant,  by  the  course  of  the  streams,  from  the  by  the  waves  set  in  motion  by  a  passing  steamer 
sources  of  the  Missouri.  The  area  of  the  conn-  or  by  a  sudden  storm ;  but  in  a  few  hours  the 
try  drained  by  this  magnificent  river  system  is  seemingly  innocent  rill  is  swollen  to  a  resbtless 
more  than  eaual  to  all  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  torrent,  the  great  wall  of  earth  has  given  way 
Rusaa  and  Scandinavia.  Its  extent  is  more  before  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  mighty 
than  sixteen  times  that  of  France,  and  more  river,  and  the  waters  rush  through  the  open- 
than  eleven  times  that  of  the  British  Islands ;  ing  with  a  force  which  soon  excavates  it  to  a 
and  more  than  two  thirds  of  it  is  capable  of  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  great  roar 
supporting  a  population  as  dense  as  that  which  and  a  velocity  sufficient  to  draw  an  incautious 
is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  most  pop-  steamer  into  the  boiling  vortex.  The  effect  is 
ulcus  commonwealths  of  Europe.  In  exact  not  simply  that  of  an  overflow,  which  may  sub- 
figures,  the  drainage  area  of  the  Mississippi  is  side  in  a  day  or  two.  The  level  of  the  river 
1,244,(>00  square  miles;  the  mean  annual  down-  at  its  flood  is  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
fall  of  rain  is  80*4  inches ;  the  annual  discharge  country ;  and  consequendy,  when  the  embank- 
is  21,800,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  mean  dis-  ments  break,  it  is  as  if  an  ocean  were  turned 
charge  per  second  is  675,000  cubic  feet.  From  upon  the  land.  In  a  short  time  the  neighbor- 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  there  is  ing  country  is  converted  into  a  sea.  Cattle  and 
a  fall  at  high  water  of  416  feet.  The  average  horses  are  swept  away  and  drowned,  or  forced 
width  of  the  river  between  its  banks  from  to  seek  refuge  on  the  few  dry  spots  which  re- 
Oairo  to  Memphis  is  4,470  feet;  from  Qaines's  main  among  the  seeUiing  waters ;  the  crops  are 
Landing  to  Red  River  Landing,  4,080  feet ;  destroyed,  and  the  people  are  in  many  cases 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  Donaldsonville,  8,000  forced  to  abandon  their  homes.  Sometimes, 
feet ;  from  Oarrollton  to  the  head  of  the  pass-  indeed,  the  land  itself  is  greatly  injured  bv 
es,  2,470.  The  depth  at  high  water,  taking  the  these  inundations;  for,  while  the  flocds  which 
flood  of  1858  as  a  standard,  is  96  feet  at  Oolum-  come  from  the  Red  River,  or  the  Ohio,  or  even 
bus,  119  feet  near  Randolph,  83  feet  at  Mem-  the  Arkansas,  bring  some  compensation  in  the 
phis,  88  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  fertilizing  character  of  the  deposits  which 
87  feet  at  Lake  Providence,  120  feet  seven  they  leave  behind,  those  of  the  liOssouri,  being 
miles  above  Vicksbnrg,  111  feet  at  New  Oar-  charged  with  sand  and  alkaline  earths  swept 
thaj^e,  1 18  feet  at  Natcnez,  126  feet  at  Red  Riv-  down  A-om  the  great  deserts  of  the  West,  have 
er  Landing,  103  feet  at  Baton  Rouge,  128  feet  a  pernicious  and  sometimes  even  a  ruinous 
just  below  Plaquemine,  180  feet  below  Bonnet  effect  on  the  lands  which  they  invade.  The 
Carre  Church,  82  feet  below  the  Bonnet  Carre  overflow  of  1874  inundated  in  Arkansas  the 
crevasse,  138  feet  seventeen  miles  above  New  counties  of  Chicot  and  Desha;  in  Mississippi, 
Orleans,  137  feet  at  Oarrollton,  and  151  feet  at  the  counties  of  Tunica,  Coahoma,  Bolivar,  Sun- 
Fort  St.  Philip.  The  range  between  high  and  flower,  Washington.  Issaquena,  and  Warren ; 
low  water  is:  at  Cairo,  51  feet;  at  Memphis,  and  in  Louisiana,  tiie  parishes  of  East  Car- 
40  feet;  at  Natchez,  51  feet;  at  Red  River  roll.  West  Carroll, Madison,  Tensas,  Concordia, 
Landing,  44*3  feet ;  at  Baton  Rouge,  81*1  feet ;  Morehouse,  Richland,  Ouachita,  Franklin,  Cald- 
at  Doiuildsonville,  24'3  feet ;  at  Oarrollton,  well,  Catahoula,  Avoyelles,  Pointe  Couple,  St. 
14*4  feet;  at  Fort  St  Philip,  4*5  feet ;  at  the  Landry  (in  part),  East  Baton  Rouge  (in  part), 
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West  Baton  Rooge,  Iberville,  St  Martin,  Iberia,  pterprise  produoe  wealth  shonld  b6  uoure  in  it;  eo- 

St.  Mary,  Terre^nne,  AiBumption,  St  Jamee,  feyT?'- .  ^'^,  warmest  symput^  n  extended  to 

aT  -?*»*/>  t.'**^"^"*^  cT^d^'^  \^  rTif^SlIu^  the  Ubonng  classes  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 

St  John  the  Baptist,  St  Charles,  Lafonrche,  employment  by  the  ruinoos  financial  policy  and  nn- 

Orleans,  Jefferson,  St   Bernard,  and  Plaqne-  just  lefpslation  of  the  Bepnblican  party,  and  we 

loines — thirty  ooanties  and  parishes.  pledge  the  Democratic  par^  to  a  revenal  of  thia 

It  is  the  opinion  of  engineers  that  the  im-  ?pn<y  and  to  a  restoration  oi  the  righu  they  are  en- 

^«^».^»«^n«.  ^#  4.1,^  \^^Jt  Zp^Ua  *;«r4k»  #/^i.  ««o»{  titled  to  upon  its  accession  to  power, 

provenient  of  the  bed  of  the  nver  for  nan-  BeBohO^T^hfiX the LouisianiDemocracy demands 

gallon  requires  as  a  preliminary  the  oonstrno-  ti^t  the  national  banking  system  should  be  abolished 

tion  of  better  levees.    Otherwise  the  thriv-  and  national-bank  notes  retired,  and  in  lieu  thereof 

ing  fields  on  its  banks  will  soon  be  laid  waste  that  the  Qovemmeot  of  the  United  Butes  ahould 

entirely.  Even  under  the  present  circumstances  {f*^*  ^  ^^^  •f  o'Jf^*  o^  'E'S^'IS  "S!!!lf5'^?J^^ 

Au              -ii  ^-  ^-^  ^^4.  \.^A.^.^^.4.  t^  .w.«„.  known  as  greenbacks :  and  we  also  demand  the  un- 

these  overflows  are  not  unfrecraent  in  occur-  eonditional  repeal  of  faws  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 

rence  or  bmited  m  duration,  but  happen  at  circulation  of  dtate  banks.   Wt  demand  also  the  im- 

least  live  out  of  every  eight  years,  and  endure  Boediate  and  unocmditional  repeal  of  the  resumption 

for  days  and  weeks  and  months.    The  cost  of  •«*»  "^d  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  ruinous  p!olioT 

repairing  existing  levees,  as  estimated  bv  the  Pursued  by  the  Republioim  party,  whereby  the  vol- 

TT  'T  J  o*  ^-*«i-i"6  *Y\^^  "?w^*2    ^Tr  i^ioiTo  ume  of  the  currency  has  been  contracted  far  below 

United  States  Commission  of  Engineers  of  1878,  ^he  business  requiremenU  of  the  country,  and  fca- 


»*■  OK  X^».4-a  VLm  T,^  *i  OI  A  *TK£\  Tii«a  anKi^/tf  <>»  the  x^ational  Government  should  be  paid  m  the 
at  26  cents  per  yard,  $1,218,750.  This  subject  jegal-teoder  greenback  notes  of  the  United  Sutes, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  topics  consid-  except  where  It  is  otherwise  provided  in  the  original 
ered  by  the  Commercial  Convention  in  New  law  under  which  they  were  issued ;  we  fhrther  de- 
Orleans  during  the  last  month  of  the  year.  niand  the  repeal  of  all  Uws  passed  subsequent  to 

The  Democratio-Conservative  party  of  the  S^Ti^^^f?  law  creating  the  public  debt,  by  which 

State  assembled  in  convention  at  Wn  Rouge  ^^t^^^usT^'"'  made  more 

on  August  6th.    Major  E.  A.  Burke  was  nomi-        Beaoli«d,  That  we  remember  with  gratitude  the 

nated  for  State  Treasurer  after  numerous  bal-  heroic  and  patriotic  efforts  of  Generel  P.  N.  Ogden, 

lots,  and  the  f oUowing  platform  was  adopted :  •"d  the  citiaen  soldiers  of  Louisisna  under  him,  in 

^  ^  '^  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  people's  * 

The  preamble  recites  that  the  Democratic- Con-  govemment  of  this  State, 
aervative  party  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  In  conven-        Retolved^  That  the  vote  of  Louisiana  at  the  elec- 
tion assembled  do  herebv  reiterate  all  the  pledges  tion  in  the  yesr  1876  was  cast  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
contained  in  the  party  platform,  adopted  in  July,  for  President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  Vice- 
1876,  and  particularly  the  following:  President,  by  a  mtgority  of  over  8,000,  and  was 

BttfoU}^  That  we  hereby  pledge  our  partv  to  the  A-audulently  counted  for  Butherford  B.  Hayes  and 
satisfaction  of  all  the  leffal  ooligations  iMuea  by  the  William  A.  Wheeler,  under  the  pretense  that  the  re- 
State  of  Louisiana:  to  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  suit  was  accomplished  by  intimidation  and  whole- 
the  direction  of  reform  and  an  economical  adminis-  sale  murder:  and  that  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
tration  of  the  government,  and  especially  to  the  party  to  produce  witnesses  to  sustain  these  chargrs, 
abolition  of  all  unnecessary  public  offices ;  the  re-  when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Potter  Committee,  is  a 
duction  of  the  fees  and  salaries  of  office  to  the  confession  of  their  inabuitv  to  maintain  their  allega- 
standard  of  a  fair  remuneration,  and  the  conse-  tions  and  of  the  falsity  or  the  chargres  themselves, 
<|uent  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  lowest  possible  and  that  the  result  of  the  investifration  by  the  said 
limit  commensurate  with  the  necessary  expenses  of  committee  is  an  affirmative  proof  that  there  was  no 
the  government ;  the  preservation  of  the  public  foundation  for  those  false  and  urjust  chargea  and 
faith,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  dangerously  large  allegations, 
patronage  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State.  J&eohed^  That  the  recent  admission  of  W.  P.  Kc]- 

Betolvedy  That  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  by  his  prudent  logg  as  a  Senator  iVom  this  State  was  an  abuse  cf 

and  statesmanlike  management  of  the  many  delicate  partisan  power  for  a  transient  partisan  end,  and  a 

issues  growing  out  of  the  success  of  the  P^r^  in  nreach  or  the  Constitution,  which  assures  to  each 

1876,  and  resulting  in  the  firm  establiahment  of  the  State  two  Senators,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislsture 

people's   government   in   Louisiana,  deserves  the  thereof;  that  long  before  Kellogg's  admission  it  had 

gratitude  of  all  Louisianians ;  that  his  wisdom,  jus-  been  conclusively  settled  that  the  General  Assembly 

nee,  and  modenition  in  the  administration  of  his  known  as  the  Nicholls  Assembly  was  the  true  and 

high  trust,  in  strict  accord  with  the  principles  an-  the  sole  Legislature  of  Louisiana;  that  in  the  opinion 

nounced  br  him  in  accepting  the  nomination  for  of  this  Convention  it  waa  beyond  the  competency  of 

€k>vernor,  nave  won  for  nim  the  reRpect  of  all  as  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  pod-martem  recog- 

the  Governor  of  the  whole  people  of  Louisiana,  and  nition,  to  galvanize  into  life  ana  legislative  power 

entitled  him  to  the  support  of  all  who  love  good  another  Assembly,  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 

government.  token  upon   the  statute-books  of  the  Stste,  and 

J!^/9^(i,  That  it  is  the  sense  and  judffment  of  thia  which  aissolved  before  gaining  recognition  any- 
Con  vention  that  the  Legislature  of  thia  State  at  its  where ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  char- 
next  session  should  provide  for  the  calling  and  as-  acter  of  the  case  a  revision  by  the  Senate  of  ita  ac- 
sembling  of  a  convention  at  the  earliest  practicable  tion  on  this  subject  is  due  to  j[ustice. 
time  thereafter,  to  frame  and  establish  a  new  Con-  IU»olvtdy  That  we  regard  with  serious  dissatisfac* 
atitution  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  tion  the  indifference  and  opposition  of  the  mem  hers 

Jietolv«dy  That  in  favoring  a  call  for  a  Constitu-  of  the  National  Congress  to  a  system  of  internal  iro- 

tional  Convention  it  is  not  purposed  to  displace  or  provements  to  develop  the  industries  and  restore  the 

interfere  with  the  incumbent  officials  in  the  State  prosperity  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Stat«-s, 

government.  and  we  urge  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  to  uec 

iZwoZwi,  That  the  interest  of  the  industrial,  wealth-  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  such  unity  of  ac- 

produoinff  clanses  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  tion  as  will  lead  to  a  speedy  completion  by  the  fid 

people  of  the  United  States;  those  whose  labor  and  of  the  National  Government  of  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
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^iHe  BAilToad,  on  or  nev  the  thirty-iaoond  PtnOel,  amendment  —  for,    28,862 ;    against,    61,888. 

ofiuvigatioi  adequate  to  the  5em*nd«  of  oommeroe,  ^2,824.     Nineteenth  amendment— for,  82,176, 

which  meaaures  are  national  in  importance  and  be-  against,  40,988.     Twentieth  amendment— for, 

yood  the  control  of  the  reapective  Skate  goTemmenta.  82,718 ;  against,  41,228.    Twenty-first  amend- 

Betolvtd^  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  memoriia  ment— for,  25,802 ;  against,  46,726. 

Z^u^?^  ^r  ??*^'  M  Commeroe  of  Kew  Orleans  in  The  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  wore 

behalf  of  the  South  American  and  Brazilian  steam-  ii    ,  ^  j        v  ,i            tS:^  ri*  V^                j    i 

ship  line,  and  caU  upon  our  Representatives  in  Con-  fU  elected,  as  follows :  First  I>»8tnct,  Randa  1 

greas  to  urge  for  said  line  the  mail  contract  via  New  L.  Gibson;   Second  Distnot,  £.  John   LUisi; 

Orleans,  and  a  aubsidy  in  snob  amount  as  baa  been  Third  District,   Joseph    H.  Acklen ;    Foortii 

called  for  to  enable  them  to  open  this  trade  of  such    District,  Joseph  B.  Elam ;  Fifth  District, 

§rh,'^ikrn1^'ilw^'L^^^^^^^                       s^i^lt  King;  ^ixth  Wrict,  Edward  W    Robertson^ 

of  our  surplus  grain,  flour,  and  other  products,  and  Jh©  only  change  m  the  list  of  Congressional 

bringiBifin  return  the  articles  and  produoU  of  South  Kepresentati^es  is  King  in  the  place  of  J.  6. 

America,  of  which  cue  alone,  coffee,  ia  a  trade  of  Young.    For  State  Treasorer,  £.  A.  Bnrke  was 

much  interest  to  this  Stote.  elected  by  a  large  majority  over  John  S.  Gard- 

A  Republican  Oonyention  was  held  in  New  ner,  Repablican.     In  the  Senate  of  the  State 

Orleans  on  September  18th.    A  series  of  reso-  Legislature,  seventeen  Senators  held  over,  of 

lutions  was  adopted,  declaring  the  adherence  whom  ten  were  Democrats  and  seven  Repub- 

of  the  Repablican  party  of  Louisiana  to  the  lioans.    The  result  of  the  election  was  such  as 

national  Republican  platform ;  approving  strict  to  make  a  large  Democratic  majority  in  the 

hard-money  principles  and  a  protective  tariff  Senate  and  House. 

and  ad vocatmg  internal  improvements;  and  LUTHERANS.    The  statistical  tables  given 

charging  the  Democracy  with  opposition  to  by  the  four  principal  Lutheran  almanacs  aiffer 

public  schools  affording  equal  advantages  to  widely  as  to  the  number  of  communicants  m 

the  youth  of  the  State  regardless  of  color.    A  the  church,  and  even  as  to  the  number  of  syn- 

call  of  a  State  Constitutional  Convention  was  ods,  as  appears  from  the  following  oompara- 

condemned,  a  reduction  of  salaries  demanded^  tive  summary  of  their  footings: 
and  other  resolutions  adopted  relating  to  local 
affiiirs.    The  Convention  made  no  nomination, 
but  the  National  candidate  was  supported. 

The  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  State, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  assessors  of  the 
several  parishes  made  in  1878,  is  166,108.  The 
number  of  native-bom  is  188,648 ;  number  of 
white  voters  who  write  tiieir  names,  62,888 ; 

number  of  white  voters  who  make  their  mark^  The  discrepancies  regarding  the  number  of 

18,986 ;  number  of  colored  voters  who  write  oommunicants  are  explained  by  the  fact  tha^ 

their  names,  10,890 ;  number  of  colored  voters  the  compilers  of  the  tables  followed  different 

who  make  tlieir  mark,  68,800.  methods  in  obtaining  their  statistics.    The  dif- 

The  State  election  was  held  on  November  ferences  in  the  number  of  synods  appear  to 

6th.    A  vote  was  to  be  given  on  the  constitu-  arise  from  the  system  of  numbering  them  in 

tional  amendments,  members  of  Congress  were  the  order  of  their  organization.    Synods  No. 

to  be  chosen,  and  a  State  Treasurer  and  the  19  and  46  have  been  dissolved,  but  the  nnm- 

State  Legislature.    The  foOowing  was  the  vote  hers  of  the  later-organized  synods  are  retained 

on  the  constitutional  amendments :  For  loca-  in  Brobst^s  Almanac  as  they  would  be  if  those 

tlon  of  capital — at  New  Orleans,  21,628;  at  synods  still  existed. 

Baton  Rouge,  27,967.  First  amendment— for,  Brobst^s  Almanac  gives  to  the  General  Syn- 
11,660;  against,  18,966.  Second  amendment  od  28  synods,  801  ministers,  1,240  churches. 
— for,  26,084;  against,  60,648.  Third  amend-  and  118,688  communicants;  to  the  General 
ment— for,  29,705 ;  against,  46,946.  Fourth  Council,  10  synods,  with  2  aynods  (the  Iowa 
amendment  —  for,  27,200;  against,  48,218.  German  and  the  Norwegian  Augustana  synods) 
Fifth  amendment— for,  26,686 ;  against,  49,-  not  yet  officially  attached  to  it,  with  a  total 
894.  Sixth  amendment— for,  80,218 ;  against,  for  the  twelve  of  741  ministers,  1,412  churches, 
46,016.  Seventh  amendment — ^for,  81,161;  and  206,747  communicants;  to  the  General 
against,  48,816.  Eighth  amendment--for,  88,-  Synod  South,  6  synods,  98  ministers,  168 
120 ;  against,  42,149.  Ninth  amendment — ^for,  chnrohes,  and  18,474  communicants;  to  the 
88,998;  against,  40,668.  Tenth  amendment —  Synodical  Conference,  7  synods,  1,140  minis- 
for,  19,766 ;  against,  66,794.  Eleventh  amend-  ters,  1,859  churches,  and  291,229  commnni- 
ment— for,  80,947;  against,  44,676.  Twelfth  cants;  with  10  independent  synods,  having, 
amendment— for,  19,462;  against,  66,646.  including  86  independent  pastors,  231  minis- 
Thirteenth  amendment — ^for,  20,671 ;  against,  ters,  608  churches,  and  49,890  communicants ; 
54,644.  Fourteenth  amendment— for,  20,698 ;  total,  67  synods,  with  8,011  ministers,  5,282 
against,  64,429.  Fifteenth  amendment — ^for,  churches,  and  679,728  communicants. 
28,666 ;  against,  47,218.  Sixteenth  amendment  The ''  Lutheran  Almanac ''  (Kurtz's)  for  1879 
— for,  21,190;  against,  68,681.     Seventeenth  gives  the  following  table  of  synods : 


AUTHORrmS. 

caste. 

SyMda. 

•  Chiireh  A  ImsDse  "  (6«Deral  Ooandl) 

**Liithenui  AlmsDse'*  (Karti's,  Oeoersl  Sy- 
nod)  

808,438 

«Tft.509 
6T9.728 
6»e,490 

5T 
57 

*"  D«r  Lntb6riMh«  Kaleiider  **  (BroUfs) .... 

59 
56 

LCTHEBASa 


Oarmu  Wulbaig  Sjnad  (UUlloto).. 


Now  Turk  Ulnblcritmi 

Hviwd  of  PcnniyLfuli ,...'... 
I^tUbnrsli  gfiwd  (PuiniFiTU 
TLn^tb  Dlicrtrt  Bjnoil  of  Obk 

BrDDd  ot  lodlui 

8jiiodorHlibi(ui 

Bwsdlita  AnsoaUuSnicid... 

Srnod  ofTsua 

ByBod  of  Cuudi 

Uoliun  Bjmod  (,TeBiia»ee).. . 


PjTWdirfVlrgliili 

SyDodorHaDlbw«t«rii  Vlrj 
fiynod  of  Boutb  l^lroUu.. . . 

Bynod  of  Gforgla 

eynodortltM&itppI 

FlreijrDodt 


Ji^l  HTDod  of  Obio  (t  dlablcM). , . 

BrnodofllHnoto 

ernod  of  W[Hm>lii  (SdMrfcU)... 


g^od  of  Ion  (Gennu) 

Synod  of  Nurth  CuniliiB 

H«ii«o'i  Norwegian  ijBoA  Id  Al 

Bntblo  Bynod.  Gnbui'ilNew  York) 


*.va 


Norwf^  A 


•& 


Auguiun  Bynod  (NdtUi- 


ImDuiiuef  Bynod  (Nortbwegt) 

DanlahCbuRbln  Aireria 

U«niun  ADgibun  Synod  (.Ohio). . . 

IVelra  tynodi 

Tnt»lMynnid» 

The  "  Charcb  Alinanao  "  Kives  a  list  of  fif- 
teen orphans'  homea,  BchooU,  and  form  Bchools, 


eight  imniigrsDti'  misidoDB  and  homm,  two  ne- 
gro nuBsionB  (at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Little 
Rock,  Ark.),  odc  inatitutiou  for  deaf  mntea, 
and  four  inGnnariea,  boapitals,  et«.  The  Gen- 
era] Sjnod  has  a  Board  of  Borne  UUsiona  at 
York,  Pa.,  a  German  Board  of  Home  MicBiODe 
at  Bsltimore,  Md.,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Hiasiom 
in  New  York  Citj,  and  a  Board  of  Cberch  £z- 
tenaion  at  York,  Fa.  I'Le  General  Council 
has  an  Executive  Committee  of  Home  MisGiona 
at  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  an  Ezecntire  Committee  of 
Foreign  Miadona  at  Readins,  Fa.,  and  a  Board 
of  Churcli  Extension  at  PhUaddphta,  Pa.  The 
liat  of  periodicals  comprises  6  English,  I  Nor- 
wegian, and  8  German  weekly  newspapers ;  8 
German,  S  Norwegian,  and  2  Danish  semi- 
nonthlfpabticatiooe;  10  English,  16  German, 
6  Swedish,  1  Danisli,  and  4  Norwegian  month- 
lies; 1  (German)  bi-monthl;  paper;  an  Eng- 
lish and  a  Norwegian  qnarterl; ;  and  8  Engliah 
and  S  German  almanacs.  The  list  of  educa- 
tiooal  institntions  inclndes  16  theolt^cal  sem- 
inaries end  departments,  16  colleges,  12  classi- 
cal scboolB.  and  7  seminaries  for  joung  womeD. 
Kurtz's  "Almanac"  gives  24  English  publica- 
tions of  all  kinda,  82  German,  9  Norwegian,  8 
Swedish,  1  Icelandic,  and  8  Danish  periodicals ; 
IT  theological  seminariea  and  departments,  IT 
colleges,  20  academiea,  10  seminaries  for  jonog 
women,  18  general  beneTolenC  associations 
(which  include,  besides  the  Uissionar;  and 
Chnrch  Extension  Boards  nameil  by  the 
''Church  Almanac,"  the  Education  Society  of 
the  General  Synod  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  a  Swed- 
ish Missionary  Association  for  the  Eastern 
Statee'  the  Children's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Baltimore,  Ud. ;  the  German  Publica- 
tion House  at  Chicago,  III.;  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia,  Fa. ;  the  Pastors'  Fond 
Trost,  Germantown,  Pa, ;  the  Uinisters'  Mo- 
tual  Insurance  Leagne,  Baltimore,  Ud. ;  sod  the 
Historical  Sodety,  Philadelphia,  Fa.) ;  and  82 
eleemosynary  institutions. 

Th6 SunodtMi  Co'^ereiieemetiilFon'Wfijne, 
lod.,  July  17tb.  AU  of  the  dx  synods  belong- 
ing to  the  body  were  represented,  and  many 
pastors  were  present  as  advisory  members 
Professor  W.  F.  Lehmann  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. Tlje  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  a 
series  of  theses  on  the  question  of  the  lawfal. 
nesa  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter. Upon  this,  the  Conference  decided  that 
the  Hosaio  prohibitory  laws  in  Lev.  zviii. 
and  zz.  are  not  ceremonial  or  political,  bnt 
moral  laws  which  are  binding  upon  the  con- 
acienoes  of  all  men,  and  that  they  pertain  not 
only  to  the  piersons  vrho  are  ezpreBsly  men- 
tioned, bnt  to  all  who  stand  in  the  same  degree 
of  relationsliip.  Further,  after  references  U> 
the  specific  texts  which  give  light  npon  the 
snbject,  they  declare  that,  "  as  those  who 
wouid  contract  a  marriage  with  a  deceased 
■wife's  sister  certainly,  in  view  of  these  proofs, 
lack  a  clear  word  of  God  to  show  that  such 
marriage  does  not  yet  belong  to  the  forbidden 
degrees,  such  as  are  not  convinced  that  it  is 
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forbidden  in  Lev.  xviiL  and  zz.  should  still  satisfaotorj,  bat  woald  nevertheless  accept  the 
refrain  from  it ;  becaase  whatever  is  done  in  overture  of  fraternity,  and  send  a  dele^te  to 
donbt,  and  thas  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin,  accord-  the  next  meeting  of  Uie  General  Synod  North, 
ing  to  Horn.  ziv.  23  " ;  and  that  **  the  question  The  attention  of  the  charches  was  called  to 
whether  all  alliances  formed  contrary  to  Lev.  the  sabject  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  col- 
xviii.  and  rr.  mast  necessarily  be  dissolved,  ored  people,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
pertains  to  the  practical  application  of  the  doc-  to  look  arter  the  religioas  interests  of  the  col- 
trine,  and  13  thus  a  casuistical  Question  which  ored  race  in  the  South,  with  especial  reference 
most  of  our  orthodox  teachers  have  affirmed,  to  the  establishment  of  Lutheran  churches  and 
but  which  some  of  equal  repute  have  answered  educational  and  charitable  institutions  among 
in  the  negative,  and  which  therefore  requires  them, 
the  most  conscientious  consideration.^*  The  mission  of  the  General  Synod  in  India 

The  report  concerning  the  mission  which  had  at  the  end  of  1877  stations  at  Goontoor  and 
had  been  undertaken  amon^;  the  fireedmen  dur-  Palnad,  with  8  ordained  foreign  missionaries, 
ing  the  year  was  encouraging  in  every  respect  2  ordained  native  pastors  and  87  other  assis- 
except  the  financial  one.  The  Conference  re-  tants,  1,800  communicants,  8,540  members  in- 
solved  to  carry  on  the  work  with  vigor,  and  duding  children,  8  Sunday  schools  with  155 
decided  to  establish  two  monthly  periodicals,  pupils,  and  26  schools,  including  one  Anglo- 
one  of  which  should  be  in  the  German  and  the  vernacular  high  school  and  8  caste  girls'  schools, 
other  in  the  English  language,  to  further  its  with  82  teachers  and  468  pupils, 
interests.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre-  A  second  Lutheran  Frte  Diet  (the  first  having 
pare  a  new  edition  of  the  small  catechism  in  been  held  in  December,  1877)  was  held  in 
English,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  uni-  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  November.  The  object 
form  English  text  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  these  assemblages  is  to  afford  opportunity 
of  the  Conference.  The  Committee  on  Eng-  for  the  free  discussion  by  prominent  members 
lish  Readers  reported  progress,  and  arrange-  of  the  different  Lutheran  bodies  of  the  ques- 
ments  were  made  to  have  a  first  and  second  tions  which  divide  the  bodies,  as  well  as  of 
reader  ready  for  publication  before  the  next  those  subjects  in  which  all  Lutherans  have  an 
meeting  of  the  Conference.  One  of  the  synods  interest  in  common.  The  idea  of  holding  them 
having  decided  adversely  to  the  project  for  es-  was  conceived  after  other  measures — such  as 
tablishing  a  general  theological  seminary,  the  the  proposition  of  the  General  Synod  for  aa 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  left  to  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates,  and  that  of 
the  synods  which  favored  the  proposition.  The  the  General  Council  for  a  colloquium — ^had 
committees  of  these  synods  held  meetings  dur-  ffuled.  It  was  then  proposed  to  have  an  in- 
ing  the  session  of  the  Conference,  which  re-  formal  meeting  held,  at  which  the  questions 
suited  in  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  under  concern  should  be  considered  in  papers 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  a  seminary  to  be  laid  be-  prepared  by  persons  duly  invited  beforehand 
fore  the  various  synods.  to  do  so,  ana  selected  as  men  whose  views 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  would  command  attention,  and  who  possessed 
South  met  in  its  eleventh  convention  at  New-  the  confidence  of  their  several  branches  of  the 
berry,  S.  C,  May  2d.  Four  of  the  five  dis-  Church,  but  who,  engaging  in  the  discussion, 
trict  synods  were  represented.  The  Rev.  D.  should  commit  no  one  but  themselves.  The 
M.  Gilbert,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  was  chosen  diet  of  1877  attracted  the  generd  attention 
President.  The  Synod  had  recently  estab-  of  the  Church,  was  approved  by  the  mass  of 
lished  fraternal  relations  with  the  General  members  and  ministers,  and  in  its  character 
Council,  and  for  the  first  time  received  an  and  results  gave  nearly  universal  satisfaction, 
official  visiting  delegate  from  that  body.  Fra-  The  Rev.  Dr.  K  Greenwald,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
temal  relations  had  not  yet  been  established  who  presided  over  the  second  diet,  remarked 
with  the  General  Synod  North,  the  movements  in  his  opening  address  that  the  Lutherans  were 
to  that  end  having  been  impeded  by  discussions  not  so  far  apart  as  was  supposed,  and  expressed 
relating  to  the  attitude  of  the  two  bodies  to  the  opinion  that  such  meetings  would  result 
each  other  during  the  civil  war.  The  Generid  in  the  rectification  of  erroneous  impressions. 
Synod  North  had  proposed  an  exchange  of  the  removal  of  prejudices,  and  the  clearing  up 
delegates,  but  the  General  Synod  South  had  of  difficultly.  The  first  paper  was  by  the  Ke v. 
asked  the  Northern  body  as  a  prerequisite  to  W.  S.  Uarkey,  of  Illinois,  on .  the  difficulties 
such  a  step  to  rescind  certain  resolutions  which  the  Church  had  to  contend  with  and  its  ground 
it  had  passed  during  the  war.  which  were  re-  of  hope.  Other  papers  were  on  ''*■  The  Con- 
garded  as  condemnatory  of  tne  Southern  syn-  servatism  of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  by  Pro- 
ods  and  ministers.  This  had  not  been  done,  fessor  S.  A.  Repass,  of  Virginia:  ''What  is 
although  the  Northern  Synod  had  continued  embraced  in  a  true  and  reasonable  subscrip- 
to  express  a  desire  for  friendly  intercourse,  tion  to  the  Confessions?'^  by  Professor  Mar- 
Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that,  while  tin ;  ''  The  Losses  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
it  reciprocated  the  n*atemal  expressions  and  the  United  States,'*  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sadtler,* 
spirit  of  the  General  Synod,  the  Synod  did  not  and  on  other  subjects  of  a  narrower  denomi* 
regard  its  action  touching  the  resolutions  as  national  interest. 
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MAINE.    The  LegUlatnre  of  Maine  assem-  log  the  recess  and  ''to  ascertain  whether  all 

bled  on  Janoary  2d,  and  continued  in  session  forms  of  individual  and  corporate  property 

fifty-one  days,  adjourning  on  February  22d.  within  the  State  are  now  bearing  their  equal 

It  passed  178  acts  and  99  resolves,  and  appro-  shares  of  the  public  burdens ;  also  to  suggest 

priated  $1,295,652.    This  is  less  than  the  ap-  new  sources  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  to 

propriationa  of  the  previous  year  by  $64,848.  recommend  to  the  next  Legislature  some  plan 

Some  of  the  measures  adopted  were  important,  of  legislation  by  which  the  assessment  of  the 

although  chiefly  of  a  local  nature.    One  of  the  State  tax  may  be  made  equitable.    It  did  not 

first  bills  considered  related  to  tramps.    A  con-  succeed  in  the  lower  House,  although  the  sue- 

yention  of  the  sheriffs,  lailers,  and  county  com-  cessful  action  of  Massachusetts  and  the  impor- 

missioners  of  the  State  had  previously  discussed  tance  of  the  matter  were  urged  in  its  support, 

this  and  other  subjects,  and  adopted  the  fol-  A  resolution  instructing  the  Kepresentativesin 

lowing  resolutions :  Congress  from  Maine  to  support  the  resumption 

Bttohtd,  That  the  dictates  of  hamani^  and  of  a  ^^,  ^^^ie  payments  was  passed  in  the  Senate 

proper  civilixatiou  demand  that  a  professedly  Chris-  With  only  one  dissenting  vote.     Tlie  vote  m 

tiau  peopleshouldproperlycare,  not  only  for  the  vir-  the  House  was — yeas  117,  nays  21.     Of  those 

tuous  poor,  but  for  the  vamnt  or  vagabond  olaaaes.  voting  in  favor  of  the  resolve,  91  were  classed 

,i^::^^X^^:^^:;:^^^:xt^^  ?*  Repnblicana.  «nd  26  as  r>en.ocrat^  Of 

years,  and  from  present  indications  there  will  be  J^ose  voting  against  it,   17  were  classed  as 

little  or  Qo  abatement  of  the  evil  onXy  as  it  may  come  Democrats.  2  Republicans,  and  2  Independents, 
through  the  wisdom  of  our  people  in  dealing  with        An  insolvency  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 

these  clAsses.  #  ^vj    n         *•  lature,  which  constitutes  the  probate  courts  as 

Betolved^  That  in  the  opmlon  of  this  Convention  ^^„-xJ  ^#  ;«o«i«««y»*^  ^^^a  ♦u^  4n^»^<i  »r^A  «.^^a 

it  U  expedient  thatour  Bute  Legiskture  should  enact  f^^'t^  of  insolvency,  and  the  judges  and  regis- 

a  law  by  which  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  in  ^^  ^  *he  former  are  the  same  m  the  latter, 

connection  with  our  largest  conntv  jails  whereby  It  is  similar  to  the  law  of  Maasachusetts,  which 

this  class  df  men  can  be  secured  and  properly  oared  has  been  in  force  since   1888.     Involuntary 

for,  and  made  to  work  at  some  trade,  to  Md  in  de-  proceedings  are  provided  for  as  foUows : 

fraying  the  expense  of  their  board  and  olothmg.  r  o  r 

Remvtd^  That  this  Convention  i^commeod  that        When  two  or  more  creditors  of  a  debtor  shall 

for  the  welfju^  of  these  unfortimate  men,  as  well  as  make  application  under  oath,  by  petition  b^  them 

for  the  protection  of  society  generally,  a  change  be  •iffued,  to  the  judge  of  the  county  within  which  the 

made  in  our  statutes  so  that  our  present  thirty  days'  debtor  resides,  setting  forth  that  they  believe  their 

penalty  against  vagrancy  shall  be  not  lef<s  than  six  sggregate  debts  nrovable  under  this  act  amount  to 

months,  and  sixty  days  shdl  be  not  less  than  one  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  debts  provable 

year,  and  for  all  subsequent  offenses  two  years  for  against  such  debtor,  and  that  they  fbrther^  believe 

each ;  and  that  the  expense  of  said  confinement  and  &nd  have  reason  to  believe  that  said  debtor  is  innol- 

support  be  paid  by  the  State.  vent,  and  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the 

«      t      -r     .  <■  creditors  that  the  assets  of  such  debtor  should  be 

The  act  of    the  Legislature   subsequently  divided  as  provided  by  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  sat- 

passed  contained  the  foUowing  provisions :  isfaotorily  made  to  appear  to  the  judge  that  the  alle- 


shall 

sh^suchYer^^rsle^^p'SiTSdg;  S^y  bTi^'or'ither  RTJ^^f^^TtW.  ^  ^'n^^ 

building  without  the  <k>nsent  Sf  the  owner  thereof.  fourteen  of  this  act.„  Upon  the  lining  of  such  warw 

8x0.  2.  . 
foregoing 
complaint 

SS^a^^^SKI  J^;rrnf^s^ldVe&,^r^^^^^^^  ESSh^a^^^^^^^^ 

arrested  by  any  constable  or  other  Qffiier  and^de-  ?7„J^f„fc^«r„vl\?,?*^:*^^^^                    '^''^  *"" 

tained  not  exo^edin^  twenty-four  hcwrs  untU  such  ^^^^^^  »«ch  allegations  are  proved. 

warrant  can  be  obtained ;  and  upon  trial  and  coovic-  Some  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
tion, such  jusUoe  or  court  naay  sentence  him  to  pay  ^^e  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  temper- 
a  fine  of  twenty  dollars,  and  m  default  of  payment  \^^^  u««  i!«*  «^  ^^ J«^L«a  ^^a^  i«  Vk^ 
he  shall  be  sent  by  said  justice  or  court  to  t^ie  near-  ance  laws,  but  no  change  was  made  in  them, 
est  onun^  jail  havint?  a  workshop  attached,  to  be  The  ice  market  of  the  State  has  become  so 
there  confined  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  four  months  important  that  the  first  act  of  the  session  was 
for  the  first  offense,  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  to  provide  airainst  iniurv  to  that  article,  as  fol- 
not  less  than  six  months.  \o^%            -ts           -v     .^                           » 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Senate  di-  Whoever  willftilly  and  malidously  cuts,  iijures, 

recting  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Fi*  mars  or  otherwise   damans  or  destroys  an^  ice 

nance  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  ap-  upon  any  waters  within  this  State,  from  which  ice  is 

pointment  of  a  con,mi«ion  coBsiettng  of  five  ryThfukae^Sittf^S^ro^'h^teh:^ 

persona,  members  of  the  present  Legislature  of  diminished  for  that  purpose,  or  whoever  wilMblly 

or  otherwise,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sit  dur-  and  maliciously  incites  or  procures  another  so  to  do, 
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sliall  be  paniBhdd  by  flne  not  exoeedinff  !!▼•  hundred  Rivers.    On  this  tract  there  either  have  been, 

doU«rt,  or  bj  imprLwnment  not  exoetding  one  ye*r.  qj,  g^e  now,  at  intenrals  extensive  foreste  where 

or  both,  •coordin^  to  the  Mture  and  aggravatmn  of  ^j^     hemlock  largely  predominates,  in  some 

theolTeuae:  and  in  any  indictment  for  taid  offense  **""   "^"*ivv^  tv^V^    |/iw^*v.m««.wy»   "■   «vt«« 

it  sbaU  not  be  neoeesary  to  allege  or  prove  the  title  cases  remarkably  heavily  timbered,  the  trees 

orownenhipoftheioesoo[it,iigured,marred,dam-  standing  thick  and  growing  to  a  magnificent 

aged,  or  deatroyed.  size,  measaring  from  two  to  fonr  feet  m  diam- 

By  another  act  the  manner  of  determining  «t«r  «n<l  reaching  60  to  80  feet  in  height 

the  result  of  any  election  by  ballot  was  thus  1T*«re  are  now  faUy  800  men  employed  in  the 

prescribed  *  tanneries,  and  $2,750,000  capital  invested  be- 

In  order  t^  determine  the  wsult  of  any  election  by  "^es  the  Iwither  wid  hides,  using  »0,000  cords 
ballot,  the  number  of  persona  who  voted  at  such  of  bark  and  manufacturing  9,000  tonsof  leath- 
election  shall  first  be  ascertoined  b^  counting  the  er  annually.  One  firm  do  more  than  one  half 
whole  number  of  separate  ballots  given  in,  which  of  this  amount  of  business,  and  besides  during 
shall  be  distinctly  stated,  recorded,  and  returned  ^^^  p^  y^  manufactured  900  tons  of  hem- 
No  person  ineligible  to  the  office  shall  be  declared  i^^x^  ^^^Z.^^,  ..^  lo  aaa  aaa  <.i«:»»]a«  «*  xi««i 
elected ;  but  Totea  oast  for  such  person  shall  be  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  12,000.000  rfimgles  at  Houl- 
counted  to  determine  whether  any  person  has  re-  ton.  The  peeling,  vardmg,  haulmg,  boatmg, 
oeived  the  necessary  number  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  otherwise  handling  90,000  cords  of  bark 
In  case  of  BepresenUtives  to  Congress  and  to  the  require  the  labor  of  many  men  and  teams;  a 
State  Lejnalature,  registers  of  deeds,  county  and  j^  percentage  of  the  expense  is  for  labor. 
State  officers,  except  where  a  different  rule  is  pre-  n^^Z  ti  ^iT  i  u  •"«  ^  *^  rr  _  j,  \ 
scribed  in  the  Constitution,  the  person  or  persons,  Probably  the  labor  and  supphes  amount  to 
not  exceeding  the  number  to  be  voted  for  at  any  one  folly  three  (quarters  of  its  value.  The  freight- 
time  for  any  such  office,  having  the  highest  number  ing  of  the  hides  for  9,000  tons  of  leather  from 
of  votes  ^ven  at  such  election,  shall  be  declared  to  Boston  and  of  the  leather  in  return,  where  in 
be  electea,  and  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  certificate  ^^  j^  ^  ^  ^  j^,^  ^ 
thereof.  If,  by  reason  of  two  or  more  of  the  persons  ir^^ -^™^  "^  .,  !r  "^^"'^"''  j  J^Tl 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  receiving  an  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  the  raUroadto  the 
eonal  number,  the  election  of  the  reqnisite  number  tanneries  and  return,  makes  an  additional  item, 
of  officers  can  not  be  declared  without  declaring  more  The  peeling  of  hemlock  makes  it  available  as 
than  the  requisite  number  elected,  no  one  of  those  lomber;  the  removal  of  the  bark  and  season- 
having  an  equal  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  to  .^  ^«  W^  u«— »•  4:.»Ka.  ;«  ^^^  .^o.^n  ..wi.,^^ 
be  elected.  In  all  other  cases  no  person  shall  be  '?«  o^  ^5?  **®*V  *"°^,^  '^  ®°?  season  reduce 
deemed  or  declared  to  be  elected  who  has  not  re-  the  specino  gravity  nearly  one  half,  so  that  it  is 
oeived  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  count-  easily  handled  and  floats  as  well  as  spruce, 
ed  aa  aforesaid.  In  the  winter  of  1877,  18,000,000  feet  of  hem- 

The  law  governing  the  sale  of  railroad  tick-  lock  were  hauled  into  the  Penobscot  and  nearly^ 

ets  is  most  liberal  to  the  passenger  and  just  to  *«  l*rg®  &  quantity  into  the  St.  Croix  waters, 

the  companies.    As  amended  at  this  session  it  The  business  has  grown  materially  since  1870 

provides  as  follows:  — ^the  whole  leather-tanning  business  in  the 

No  nairoad  company  shall  limit  the  right  of  a  ^^^}^}}^  l^^  .^^"^  ?^  ™®^  ®?Pi^^^ 

ticket-holder  to  any  given  train,  but  such  ticket-  $1,606,740  capital  invested,  paying  $285,883 

holder  shall  have  the  right  to  travel  on  any  train,  wages,  and  usmg  68,470  cords  of  bark.    This 

whether  reffular  or  express  train,  and  shall  have  the  amount  was  divided  among  128  establishments, 

privilege  o?  stopping  at  any  of  the  stations  along  r^    amount  now  invested  in  Eastern  Maine 

the  line  of  the  road  at  which  such  trains  stop :  and  «^vm««»  «v»t  **.t^ch#*^  ^  .^jc»««.u^cnuv 

such  ticket  shall  be  good  for  a  passage  as  abbve  for  exceeds  this  by  more  than  one  muhon  dollars, 

six  years  from  the  day  it  was  first  used :  i>rovided,  More  than  28,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish  were 

that  ndlroad  oompanies  mav  sell  apeoial  tickets  at  inspected  by  the  State  Inspectors  during  1877, 

leas  than  the  regi^Mr  rates  of  fare,  to  be  used  only  aa  of  which  22,157  barrels  were  mackerel,  4,194 

provided  on  the  ticket.  herring,  and  2,186  codfish. 

Another  act  of  the  Legislature  gives  to  the  The  State  military  force  is  comprised  in  the 

person  who  labors  at  cutting  and  peeling  hem-  first  regiment,  contaming  ten  companies,  three 

lock  bark  a  lien  for  the  amount  due  for  his  unattached  companies,  and  one  company  of 

personal  services,  which  shall  take  precedence  artillery,  and  over  800  oflScers  and  enlisted 

of  all  other  claims  and  be  enforced  by  attach-  men.    There  are  several  cadet  organizations 

ment.     The  occasion  for  such  an  act  arises  in  schools,  which  have  promoted  good  results, 

from  the  immense  tanning  interest  of  the  State.  In  1877  there  was  a  surplus  of  $800,000  in 

The  manufacture  of  sole  leather  is  carried  on  the  State  Treasury,  and  the  State  tax  for  that 

quite  extensively  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  year  was  three  mUls  on  the  dollar.    For  1878 

State— in  Penobscot  Oonnty,  the  northern  parts  it  was  raised  to  five  mills.    The  annexed  state- 

of  Hancock  and  Washington,  and  the  southern  ment  will  show  the  rate  of  State  taxation  on 

part  of  Aroostook  Oounties.    That  portion  of  each  dollar  of  the  valuation,  from  1865  to  1876 

the  State  mostheavilytimbered  with  hemlock  is  inclusive:  1865,15  mills;  1866,  7i;  1867,6; 

a  tract  of  laiM  extending  some  65  miles  north-  1868,  5 ;  1869,  7 ;  1870,  6 ;  1871,  5 ;  1872,  5} ; 

erly  and  southerly  and  some  90  miles  west-  1878,  5;  1874,  5;  1875,  4;  1876,  8f. 

erly  from  the  east  line  of  the  State,  the  south-  The  Land  Agent's  report  appeared  in  April. 

em  boundarv  of  this  tract  being  some  25  to  85  During  the  year  there  nave  oeen  conveyed  to 

miles  from  the  coast-Hne,  and  embracing  near-  persons  holding  certificates  as  settlers  on  the 

ly  one  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  watered  state  lands  16,454*98  acres;  to  Swedish  Im- 

prindpally  by  the  Penobscot  and  St  Oroix  migrants  1,968*59 acres;  for  cash  252.86  acres; 
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and  UDder  resolves  of  the  Legislature  1,624*78  tons,  or  more  than  the  joint  tonnage  of  all  the 

acres.    There  still  remain  certificates  oatstand-  Soathem  seahoard   States,  exdading  Looisi- 

ing  in  cases  where  the  parties  are  at  work  per-  ana.    The  Talne  of  vessels  owned  in  the  6tate 

forming  their  settling  duties,  covering  112,805  is  set  down  at  $80,000,000.    Ship-building  is 

acres,  of  which  8,865  acres  were  certificated  one  of  its  largest  inaustrial  pursuits, 

during  the  year,  besides  8,104*96  acres  condi-  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  end  of 

tionally  conveyed  to  actual  settlers  in  Perham  tlie  year  was  $5,849,900 ;  from  which  deduct- 

piantation.    There  still  remain  unsold  and  un-  ing  the  sinking  liind  of  $1,082,995,  the  balance 

certificated  19,567  acres,  some  part  of  which  is  is  $4,817,905.    The  resources  of  the  State  are 

understood  to  be  taken  up  and  not  yet  report-  as  follows : 

ed  to  the  office,  but  the  larger  piu-t  of  which  is    cwh  to  the  twatory,  JaniuBy  i,  18T9 |im,«m  w 

of  a  character  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  pur-    BaiaiKse  due  on  state  taacat «82,ii9  e? 

Dose  of  9ettlen.«.t.  The  Swedish  colon,  formed    iSSS§e??.'ibi  i*id  oriui:- '••**^*  *" 

by  immigrants  from  Sweden,  and  settled  pnn-         buis  reodrabie is.TPe  oa 

cipally  in  the  plantation  of  New  Sweden  and         School  flind 8.8*7  48 

its  neighborhood,  continues  to  thrive,  and  bids  17,888  66 

fair  to  become  permanent    They  are  a  very  Total $1,968,954  68 

industrious,  temperate,  and  well-^posed  peo-  m,    ,.  ,  .,.^.                .  „ 

pie,  and  avery  i^eM  and  valuable  Jiddition  to  ^«  liabilities  are  as  follows : 

the  population.    Having  become  acclimated  to    ^^^j^^  "<*  <>S>«'  ^°*^ 15,849,900  oo 

their  new  homee,  they  seem  happy  and  con-  ^•JiSj^iJi:';3.2Jr'Siiii,Hc: ::::::.: "I    'ISlSSS 

tented,  and  their  efforts  are  being  abundantly  Amount  due  for  county  tazea  eollected  to  1878          9,228  h9 

repaid  by  the  results  of  a  rich  harvest  and  rj.^^                                       $8^70.657  28 

other  favorable  effects.    Their  crops  have  been  •«»*>«. 

good  and  satisfactory.  Among  the  receipts  of  the  State  are  the  fol- 

The  Agricultural  College,  farm,  etc.,  has  lowing  items:  Tax  received  from  savings 
C08ttheState$198,468,  andithasin  bondsfor  banks,  April  27,  1878,  $110,821.67;  October 
money  received  for  government  lands  $134,496.  26,  $94,168.15.  Cash  received  from  Lsnd 
The  expense  is  about  $150  a  year  for  each  stu-  Agent,  $14,278.12.  The  State  lands  have  all 
dent.  It  has  received  101  students  in  1878  for  been  disposed  of,  and  the  receipts  from  this 
the  full  four  years*  course.  The  students  are  source  will  hereafter  be  small.  The  school 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  A  small  beginning  fund  has  amounted  to  $118,465.80;  mill  tax, 
in  shop  instruction  has  been  made  on  the  Bus-  $224,480.94 ;  total,  $842,946.24 ;  State  tax, 
sian  plan.  The  students  have  supplied  their  $880,007.84.  The  receipts  from  all  sources 
own  tools  and  material  to  work  on.  Interest-  for  the  year  (less  temporary  loan  of  $150,000) 
ed  parties  assisted,  and,  the  lumber  being  pro-  have  been  $1,050,100,  and  the  expenditures  for 
vided,  the  students  made  their  own  benches,  the  same  time  were  $1,278,876,  showing  a  de- 
An  instructor  was  obtained  from  the  Boston  ficiency  of  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  expen- 
School  of  Technology.  Finally,  the  students  ses  of  the  State  of  $228,276.  The  average  rate 
erected  a  building,  have  extemporized  forges,  of  taxation  upon  real  estate  and  farm  property 
and  have  placed  a  small  steam-engine  in  the  for  a  series  of  years  has  not  been  less  than  one 
building.  Skilled  workmen  will  always  be  and  a  half  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  a 
wanted.  The  Bussian  system,  which,  after  very  large  proportion  of  the  accumulated  cap- 
Massachusetts,  Maine  is  the  first  to  adopt,  ital  of  the  State  has  been  virtually  exempt 
promises  to  come  into  use  at  a  most  opportune  from  all  assessments.  Probably  more  than  one 
time.  Its  entire  practicability  and  eminent  hundred  millions  of  its  accumulated  wealth  is 
capacity  for  usefulness  have  been  demonstrated  invested  in  mortgages,  railroad,  municipal, 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  An  expen-  county,  and  State  bonds,  or  deposited  in  sav- 
diture  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  judiciously  ap-  ings  banks ;  and  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of 
plied  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  justice  to  enact  such  laws,  if  practicable,  as 
necessary  shop  would  be  of  great  advantage.  will  compel  the  holders  of  such  property  to 

The  total  length  of  railroads  within  the  State  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  bur- 
is  1,006*88  miles:  whole  length  of  main  line  dens.  The  tax  imposed  upon  railroad  stocks 
operated,  8,091*18.  There  is  about  one  mile  of  by  the  Legislature,  some  two  or  three  years 
railroad  in  the  State  to  each  48  square  miles  since,  is  wholly  inoperative  so  far  as  the  real 
of  territory,  to  each  $281,000  of  property,  and  owners  of  the  railroads  are  concerned.  As 
to  644  of  population.  the  matter  now  stands,  the  assessment  made 

It  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  Bureau  upon  railroad  stocks  is  simply  an  assessment 

of  Statistics  that  Maine  stands  second  in  the  upon  the  right  of  redemption, 

ownership  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  The  number  of  savings  banks  now  organized 

country ;  her  amount  is  682,000  tons.    New  and  doing  business  in  the  State  is  fifty-nine,  a 

York,  being  first,  owns  1,078,000  tons,  while  decrease  of  five  since  September  27,  1875. 

Massachusetts  owns  868,000  tons,  and  Pennsyl-  These  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  reoeiv- 

vania  868,000  tons.    Waldoboro\  Maine,  owns  ers,  being  the  only  ones  so  placed  since  the  or- 

121,000  tons,  which  is  more  than  is  owned  in  ganization  of  the  system  in  the  State.     The 

Baltimore ;  and  Belfast  is  credited  with  84,000  deposits  and  profits  of  the  fifty-nine  banks  do- 
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!ng  badness  on  tbe  4th  day  of  Noyember,  1878, 
were  $28,178,112.22.  The  assets,  as  oompared 
with  1877,  are  as  follows : 


▲SSET& 


and 


lovettod    In   United   States 

bonds  

InTMtsd  In  State  of  Maine 

bonds 

In  other  State,  ooonty, 

monidpal  bonds 

Invested  In  railroad   bonds 

and  stocks 

InTested  in  bank  stock 

Invested  In  real  estate 

Inrested     In    miscellaneous 

stocks,  etc 

Loans  on  real  eatate 

Loans  on  oollaterals,  etc 

Cash, 


isTr. 


TMal $9^,899,492  76 


982,860  47 

97,216  90 

8,S48,807  10 

8,066,688  81 

1,018,049  25 

80&,009  64 

776i,917  12 
7,496.441  70 
8,16a,896  12 

66d,0a8  06 


1878. 


$1,978,284  62 

80,456  00 

7,425.019  40 

2,477,187  40 
976,044  88 
905,786  90 

663.046  15 
6,281,695  86 
1,988.006  82 

607,683  64 


$28478.112  2i 


This  statemeDt  shows  a  decrease  in  the  de- 
posits and  profits  of  the  banks  daring  the  year 
endmff  November  4,  1878,  of  $8,725,820.64. 
The  decrease  of  the  depositors  for  the  same 
period  is  10,088.  The  whole  number  is  77,978. 
The  average  to  each  depositor  is  $297.  The 
decrease  in  the  deposits  and  profits  of  the  banks 
in  1878  is  $2,804988.60  more  than  in  1877 ; 
the  decrease  in  depositors  8,728  more;  the 
average  to  each  depositor  $6  less.  The  total 
amount  of  net  deposits  on  November  5,  1877, 
was  $25,092,872.65;  on  November  4,  1878, 
$21,818,826.85.  a  decrease  in  the  net  deposits 
in  1878  of  $8,779,046.80.  This  decrease  em- 
braces $1,085,481.08,  the  redaction  of  deposits 
in  tbe  thirteen  banks  that  have  had  their  de- 
posit accounts  red  need  by  decrees  of  court  un- 
der section  86  of  the  bank  act  of  1877.  This 
redaction  added  to  the  $21,818,826.85  would 
make  the  actual  net  deposits  $22,849,807.88, 
making  the  actual  decrease  of  deposits  in  1878 
by  withdrawals  $2,743,565.27,  being  $1,110,- 
267.20  more  than  in  1877.  Five  banks  only 
have  increased  their  deposits  in  1878. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  which  are  shown  by 
the  following  facts.  While  the  total  school 
population  has  decreased  2,620  within  a  year, 
being  now  214,797  against  217,417  in  1877,  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  the 
schools  is  155,150  against  155,428  in  1877,  a 
decrease  of  only  878.  But  the  improvement 
in  the  sentiment  of  tbe  people  regarding  the 
value  of  education  is  shown  by  contrasting  the 
attendance  at  the  schools  in  1878  with  that  in 
1868.  In  the  latter  year  the  school  population 
of  the  State  was  225,200,  10,408  larger  than 
now,  but  the  per  cent  of  attendance  was  only 
42,  against  51  for  the  past  year.  There  is  also 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  schooling.  In 
1868  the  average  length  of  the  summer  schools 
was  nine  weeks  and  two  days;  now  it  is  ten 
weeks  ^d  two  days.  The  winter  schools, 
which  in  1868  averaged  nine  weeks  and  one 
day,  are  now  eleven  weeks  in  length.  In  1868 
there  were  8,719  school-houses  in  the  State; 
now  there  are  4,125,  an  increase  of  594.    llie 


number  built  in  1878  was  82.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  in  1868  was  $2,168,- 
409,  which  has  been  swelled  to  $8,068,480  in 
1878,  an  increase  of  $900,000.  The  number  of 
male  teachers  employed  is  2,554,  and  of  female 
5,929,  a  very  slight  change  from  1877.  The 
average  wages  of  males  is  now  $82.68  per 
month,  induding  board,  and  of  females  $8.98 
per  week.  In  1868  a  male  teacher  got  on  the 
average  $29.50  a  month,  which  is  but  $8.18 
smaller  than  now,  and  the  female  $2.94  a 
week,  but  $1.04  less  than  now.  For  the  past 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of 
the  money  expended  on  schools.  The  average 
amount  raised  per  scholar  in  1868  was  $2.65, 
while  last  year  it  was  $8.86,  an  increase  of 
$1.21.  Tbe  amount  expended  for  schools  last 
year  was  $986,648,  against  $951,877,  a  decrease 
of  $15,229.  Of  the  counties,  Cumberland 
raises  the  largest  amount  of  money  per  scholar, 
viz.,  $2.91,  and  Aroostook  the  least,  $1.52. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  common  schools 
in  all  Uie  counties,  from  April  1, 1877,  to  April 
1,  1878,  was  $986,648,  and  there  was  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $90,205.  The  amount  ob- 
tained from  the  State  was  $887,802,  from 
towns  $660,086,  and  from  local  funds  $19,872. 
Governor  Garoelon,  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  lays  before  that  body  some  grounds 
on  which  opposition  is  made  to  the  schools. 
He  says : 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  enjoins  upon  the 
Legislature  the  duty  "  to  require  the  several  towns 
to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  our  publio  schools," 
and  also  **  to  encourafre,  and  suitably  endow,  firom 
time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may 
authorize,  all  aoademies,  colleges,  and  Kominariea  of 
leaminjo^  within  the  State."  Under  and  in  compli- 
ance with  this  proTision  of  onr  fundamental  law,  the 
annual  assessment  of  our  people  in  all  the  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  State  for  the  support  of  our 

{mhlic  schools  has  become  a  matter  of  statute  rel- 
ation. These  primary  institutionii  have  become  the 
pride  of  our  people,  and  they  will  willingly  bear  any 
reasonable  assessment  for  their  support,  providing 
tbnt  assessment  is  made  in  accordance  witn  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  The  tax,  however,  lev- 
ied by  the  State  upon  the  entire  population,  to  be 
doled  out  by  way  or  bounty  to  such  towns  as  are  able 
to  establish  what  are  termed  free  hifch  schools,  meets 
with  decided  opposition  in  many  quarters.  In  the 
iintt  place,  it  is  claimed  that  in  no  sense  are  they 
free  schools  except  so  far  as  tbe  towns  themselves  in 
which  thev  are  located  are  concerned.  Sparsely 
settled  ana  impecunious  towns,  so  situated  that  they 
are  unable  to  establish  such  schools,  although  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  such  as  are  established  in 
more  favored  places,  have  no  claims  upon  the  latter. 
Another  obieclion  urged  with  much  force  is  that 
practically  these  high  schools  are  very  expensive, 
and  that  the  children  of  the  more  favoredf  clasaes 
are  those  who  receive  the  benefits  of  their  establish- 
ment. The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  dead 
lani^uages  and  abstruse  sciences  into  these  schools 
is  of  very  ouestionable  utility.  The  object  of  our 
eomraou  sonools  ia  the  education  of  the  masses 
within  certain  limits.  Bevond  these  we  have  our 
acidemies  and  collef^es,  where  those  who  have  the 
ability  and  disposition  can  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages  at  their  own  expense,  as  in  duty  bound. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  very  ben- 
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eficiaL    The  nnmber  in  the  sohool  December  pears  that  nothing  satisfaotorj  can  be  argned 

5,  1877,  was  88 ;  December  4,  1878,  81 ;  aver-  either  way  from  these  statistics.    One  hnndred 

age  number  for  the  year,  81.    Namber  received  and  nine  sentences  to  comxtj  jails  have  been 

by  commitment  during  the  year,  11 ;  returned  imposed  during  the  year.    The  sum  of  $57«- 

trom  homes,  5 :  returned  from  Maine  Hospi-  472.60  has  been  paid  for  the  support  of  prison- 

tal,  1 ;  married,  2 ;  dismissed  as  unsuitable,  1.  ers  in  county  jails. 

The  whole  number  committed  to  the  school        At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there 

from  the  commencement,  January  1, 1875,  is  62.  were  416  patients  in  the  Insane  Hospital — 216 

Of  these  88  are  now  in  comfortable  homes,  of  males  and  200  females ;  admitted  during  the 

whom  4  have  been  adopted  into  excellent  fam-  year,  188 — 105  males  and  88  females;  making 

ilies,  and  4  are  at  work  for  wages.    Of  the  82  a  total  under  treatment  of  604 — 821  males  and 

firls  committed  to  the  school,  8  only  have  been  288  females.    Th^e  have  been  discharged  dnr- 

ismissed  as  incorrigible  and  7  or  8  only  have  ing  the  year  186^105  males  and  81  females; 

a  decidedly  bad  record.    All  the  rest,  so  far  as  leaving  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  418  patients, 

the  officers  of  the  school  can  judge,  are  in  a  The  condition  of  those  disdiarged  was  as  fol- 

fair  way  to  become  useful  members  of  society,  lows :  recovered,  56 — 29  males  and  27  females ; 

The  number  in  the  State  Reform  School  at  improved,  45—24  males  and  21  females ;  nn- 

the  close  of  the  year  was  141,  of  whom  82  were  improved,  87—21  males  and  16  females;  died, 

received  during  the  year  and  24  discharged.  82  males  and  16  females.    One  patient  com- 

There  are  provided,  for  three  classes  of  boys,  mitted  by  order  of  court  proved  not  insane, 

three  schools,  three  workshops,  three  play-  and  whs  removed  for  trial.    Of  the  56  dis- 

yards,  and  so  on  through  all  the  departments ;  charged  recovered,  88  were  on  the  first  admis- 

each  class  is  kept  entirely  separate  fcom  the  sion,  15  on  the  second,  6  on  the  third,  1  on  the 

other  classes.    The  inmates  of  the  correctional  fourth,  ahd  1  on  the  fifth.    The  causes  of  death 

department  have  no  intercourse  with  the  others,  were  as  follows:  general  paralysis,  14;  con- 

The  earnings  of  the  State  Prison  in  1878  sumption  11;  chronic  insanity,  8;  exhaustive 

were  $15,712.24,  and  the  expenses  $82,211.89,  mania,  6;  paralysis,  2;  marasmus,  2;   heart 

leaving  a  balance  of  $16,499.65  against  the  disease,  1 ;  epilepsy,  1 ;  old  age,  1 ;  dropsy,  1 ; 

prison.    The  number  of  convicts  on  December  apoplexy,  1 ;  suicide,  1.    The  number  of  deaths 

1,  1877,  was — males  208,  females  4;  total,  207;  vanes  but  little  from  that  of  previous  years, 

average  for  the  year,  188.    The  number  on  De-  Nearly  one  third  of  all  who  have  died  had  that 

cember  80,  1878,  was — males  215,  females  6;  fataldisease,  ^entfra^jMifYiZy^.  abramandner- 

total,  221;  average  for  the  year,  211;  average  vous  disease  which  is  alarmmgly  on  the  in- 

increase  over  previous  year,  28.    The  number  crease.    Consumption  is  the  next  prolific  cause, 

of  commitments  to  the  prison  was  two  less  The  hospital  has  been  in  operation  since  Octo- 

than  in  1877.    Crimes  committed  in  1878 :  lar-  her,  1840,  since  which  time  -5,160  patients  have 

ceny,  80;  breaking  and  entering,  12;  rape,  5;  enjoyed  its  benefits  and  4,742  have  been  dis- 

adultery,  4;  murder,  8;  counterfeiting,  8;  in-  charged.    Of  these,  2,085  recovered,  912  im- 

cest,  2 ;  manslaughter,  2 ;  assault  and  battery,  proved,  798  were  unimproved,  and  997  have 

2 ;  forgery,  1  ;   burglary,  1 ;  receiving  stolen  died. 

goods,  1 ;  robbery,  1 ;  arson,  1 ;  abortion,  1 ;        The  crops  in  the  State  were  fair.    Com  was 

polygamy,  1 ;  assault  to  rob,  1 ;  attempt  to  com-  an  average  one  ot  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 

mit  arson,  1 ;  total,  72.    In  fifteen  and  a  half  Wheat  also  was  about  an  average  crop,  which 

years,  the  earnings  exceeded  the  expenses  for  is  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.    That  sown  on 

eight  and  a  half  years  by  $34,854.98  in  the  ag-  naturally  dry  land  showed  the  effects  of  the 

gregate,  but  during  the  remaining  seven  years  drought  in  a  short  head  and  small  sunken  ker- 

there  has  been  an  aggregate  deficit  of  $54,-  nel.     The  potato  crop  was  a  failure.     The 

489.57,  showing  an  average  annual  deficit  of  previous  year  potatoes  were  abundant  and  sold 

$1,268.52 ;  and  as  the  average  number  of  con-  for  40  cents  per  bushel.    The  farmers  became 

victs  for  the  whole  time  has  been  150,  the  discouraged  and  planted  less  than  usual  in  1878; 

amount  divided  would  show  an  average  of  but  the  main  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  crop 

$8.42  as  the  net  cost  to  the  State  of  each  con-  was  the  dry  weather.     May  and  June  were 

vict  for  his  transportation  to  prison,  support  wet;  July  was  intensely  hot,  with  hardly  a  drop 

while  there,  and  outfit  when  discharged  there-  of  rain ;  August  came  without  rain ;  by  this 

from.    The  number  of  prisoners  in  county  jails  time  the  usually  hardy  potato  vine  was  yellow, 

is  18  less  than  last  year,  being  but  282  in  all,  parched,  and  withered.    Instead  of  finding  as 

and  making  an  aggregate  of  458  persons  now  usual  a  dozen  large  tubers  in  a  hill,  the  farmer 

confine<i  in  the  State  Prison  and  the  thirteen  found  a  few  small  scabby  specimens.    To  cap 

county  jails.    During  the  three  years  since  the  the  climax  came  the  potato  rot,  destroying  in 

abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  there  have  been  many  fields  one  sixth  of  the  crop.    The  average 

five  convictions  in  cases  heretofore  capital,  yield  was  forty  bushels,  the  largest  crops  being 

During  the  three  years  1878-'75,  just  prior  to  raised  on  moist  land.    Farmers  who  were  for- 

the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  there  were  tunate  in  raising  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  held 

four  convictions.     In  1867,  under  the  death  them  at  90  cts.  and  $1  per  bushel.    The  apple 

penalty,  there  were  six  capital  trials  and  three  crop  was  enormous.    Cider  apples  were  abun- 

convictions  and  death  sentences.    Thus  it  ap-  dant  at  12  cts.  per  bushel,  and  cider  at  10  cts. 
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per  ffaUon.    Winter  apples  were  harrested  in  fi>r  tbeir  own  profit  intozieadsg  liqaors.  whethtr 

exceUent  condition.    Greenings,  Baldwins,  and  "^f?  '>^  unmix€d,  under  the  game  of  medicme,  otn 

BeUflowerssoldatllperbarrS    Theh^crop  ^.^J^  S^Ah^e^^l^^^^^^^^ 

was  rather  more  than  an  average  one,  the  wet  And  a  law  like  the  one  proposed— which  legaUzea  a 

weather  of  May  and  Jane  having  given  to  the  large  number  of  placee  of  tale  in  every  city,  whioh 

grass  the  moistare  necessary  for  its  develop-  oxaota  no  bond  ot  the  persona  so  authorized,  which 

ment    Never  was  the  crop  secured  in  better  does  not  allow  the  withdrawal  of  any  Jicense  by 

J...  '^^'"^  ""^  yu^  v'^'i'  o^wiv**  **.       1,  A  municipal  officers,  which  requires  no  registration  of 

condition.    The  pnce  it  commanded  was  $10  ^^  ^pen  to  public  Inspection,  which  oonteroplatea 

and  $12  pjer  ton.    Barley,  oats,  and  rye  have  no  analysis  bv  a  State  asaay^er  of  liquors  sold,  and 

been  sparingly  sown,  wheat  having  been  sab-  above  all  which  makes  it  for  the  pecuniary  interest 

stitated  for  them.    Oats  have  yielded  thirty  of  every  druggist  to  sell  all  that  his  conscience  wiU 

Vn<.k^i.  .x^  »/»«A  permit— Will  eventually  injure  the  standing  of  drug- 

bnshelsDer  acre.  ^^  ^^          ^^  sWto  dram-shop VvUa  from 

On  May  7th  the  German  steamer  Cimbna,  which  it  haa  laigelv  eacaped  after  forty  years'  fight 

with  a  large  nnmber  of  Rnssian  naval  officers  againat  King  Aioohol. 

and  seamen,  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  EUs-  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  g^^  Legisbtare,  then  in 

worth  where  she  remained  over  five  months,  g^.       ^^  ^^  ^  ^j^j^j,  ^^^^^^^  i^e  state 

and  then  departed  for  Philadelphia.    This  was  ^^  the  pnbUc  mind  on  the  sabject  of  temper- 

ffr?""  w""  ''^*^*^^/?>T-* PTJT!^'''  ^  ance  a!id  the  views  of  its  advocates,  and  the 

tditiee  between  Great  Britain  and  ftassiit    The  ^easores  which  they  desire  to  be  enforced  by 

S'ST  hf at^PhifiSi  h^  ^''^'^    ItwasasfoUows: 

^^e'^tate  Temperance  Convention  was  held  Tctf^M^norMihiLs^UU^r^o/^^^^^ 

•  Mw  kpww  x«ujpv«<»uvo  v/vuTWMvu^ao  Mwv*  rpjj^  QUU  Temperance  Convention,  now  in  ses- 

at  Augusta  on  January  28d.     The  Governor  .jon  at  AugusU,  moat  respcctftilly  represenu  that 

of  the  State  was  chosen  President  of  the  Con-  the  effort  made  in  Maine  to  redeem  tne  SUto  and 

▼ention,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  people  from  the  fearful  curse  ofintemperanoeia  one 

adopted  unanimously :  o' ™  ™<«»  important  movemento  of  thU  or  any 

ouv^i.^  uuotuiuvuwj  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  haj^- 

Bitol9$d,  That  the  fHends  of  temperance  in  Maine,  pinees  of  the  human  family  in  eveiy  relation  of  lite, 

in  mass  convention   assembled,  render  thanks  to  As  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  many  ways  are 

Almighty  Qod  for  the  large  measure  of  success  which  greater  than  those  coming  from  all  other  sources  of 

haa  attended  the  efforts  to  banish  from  the  State  the  evil  combined,  so  the  emancipation  fh)m  those  evila 

gigantic  evils  arising  from  the  use  and  sale  of  intozi-  will  be  tiie  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed 

eating  liqaors.    To  the  various  secret  and  open  tern-  apon  any  people. 

peranoe  organisations,  to  the  temperanoe  reform  This  pmpose  can  never  be  aocompliahed  except 

clubs  which  have  done  so  grrand  a  work  within  a  few  bj  putting  away  the  cause,  to  wit,  the  traffic  in  in- 

years,  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  the  State,  toxicatinff  liquors.     With  this  view,  more  than  a 

and  to  the  hosta  of  temperance  workers  and  temper-  Quarter  o?  a  century  ago  the  people  of  Maine,  through 

anoe  friends,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  for  their  their  Legislature,  abolished  the  policy  of  license  and 

earnest  and  self-saorifloing  labors  to  advance  a  cause  adopted  that  of  prohibition.    From  that  day  to  our 

so  closely  identified  with  the  well-being  of  the  peo-  time  several  additional  laws  have  been  enacted,  all 

pie.  in  the  direction  of  ffreater  stringency  and  severer 

j&folsai,  That  the  too  prevalent  belief  that  intozi-  repression.  The  resmt  has  been  to  banish  the  liquor 

eating  liquors  are  not  only  indispensable  aa  a  remedy  traffic  entirely  fh>m  all  the  rural  districts  oi^  the  State, 

in  serous  diseases,  but  also  beneficial  as  a  restora-  and  from  the  smaller  towns  and  villages ;  but  it  lin- 

tive  in  sliffht  indisposition,  is  one  of  the  most  seri-  gers  yet  to  some  extent  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 

oas  obstaolea  to  the  complete  triumph  of  the  temper-  where  it  is  carried  on  aeoretly.  and  almost  entirely 

ance  movement.    We  rejoice  to  know  that  so  many  by  the  lowest  and  vilest  part  or  our  foreign  popula- 

eminent  medical  men  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  tion.    It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  seen 

that  the  oaaea  in  which  alcohol  can  be  adminiatered  them  to  form  any  just  notion  of  the  degradation  and 

to  advantage  are  so  few,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  the  wickedness  of  the  men  who  are  now  engaged  in 

la  subjectea  in  its  use  as  a  medicine  as  well  as  a  the  unlawful  sale  of  liauor.    They  are  onijr  to  be 

beverage  are  ao  many,  that  it  ought  to  be  adminls-  restrained  hj  sharp  ana  stringent  penalties,  which 

tered  as  cautiously  as  any  other  poison,  even  if  not  they  will  hesitate  to  incur  for  the  sake  of  the  profita 

discarded  entirely  from  the  list  of  remedies  in  dis-  to  be  derived  fh>m  that  horrid  trade.  Oneof  ourlead- 

eas(yi :  and  we  appeal  to  physicians  and  all  others  ing  judges  recently  remarked,  in  open  court,  that 

who  aesire  the  triumph  or  the  temperance  cause^  to  the  men  who  deal  in  liquor  now  do  it  deliberately, 

give  the  weight  of  their  inflaence  in  the  formation  with  a  calculation  as  to  the  profit  on  one  side  and 

of  an  Improved  public  sentiment  in  this  direction.  the  penalty  on  the  other,  and  the  balance  they  sap- 

Sttohtd^  That  whenever  a  preponderating  public  pose  to  be  on  the  side  of  taking  the  risk  of  detec- 

sentiment  regards  alcoholic  liquors  aa  Indispenaable  tion  and  punishment. 

as  a  medicine,  and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  pro-  The  Convention  represents  thnt  there  was  never 
vide  for  their  legal  sale  for  such  purpose,  no  provision  a  time  when  public  opinion  in  Maine  was  so  thor- 
ean  be  devised  liable  to  so  few  abuses  aa  the  system  oughly  aroused  or  so  firmly  set  against  the  liquor 
of  town  agencies,  by  which  only  one  place  of  sale  is  traffic  as  now.  Both  the  great  political  parties  of 
allowed  in  any  town,  and  this  under  the  manage-  the  State  have  declared  against  it  in  their  annual 
mentof  an  agent  appointed  by  the  municipal  officers.  State  conventions,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn 
and  removable  by  them  whenever  he  abuses  his  manner,  and  the  people  are  fully  prepared  for  any 
trust,  without  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits  measure  which  may  be  necessary  to  extir]>ate  the 
of  sales,  and  required  to  keep  a  record  of  every  sale  liquor  traffic  from  the  State.  The  Convention  rep- 
open  to  public  inspection.  resents  that  all  English-spesking  people,  the  world 

BrndU^d.  That  we  earnestly  protest  airalnst  the  over,  are  looking  to  Maine  and  watching  with  the 

paasage  or  the  bill  now  before  the  Legislature,  au«  greatest  interest  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  the 

thorixing  druggists  to  sell  malt  and  intoxicating  struggle  here  against**  the  giirantic  crime  of  crimes'* 

liqaors  ?!>r  medical  purposes.     No  law,  however  Every  soocessAil  move  in  tnis  State  is  hailed  with 

goarded,  which  aathorizes  any  class  of  men  to  sell  joy' by  them,  and  they  are  inspired  by  it  with  re- 
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newed  hope  and  incited  to  tn^h  efforta  to  tooompliiih  per  money  tluit  sball  be  the  peer  of  coin,  lo  the  toI- 

for  themselvee  the  j^eat  deliveranoe  to  which  we  ume  shall  not  ohange  to  ohengepriceB.    'We  don*t 

have  ao  nearlv  attained.     Liice  wise  men  bent  on  want  the  poor  or  rich  robbed.    We  want  the  law  of 

the  aeoomplisbment  of  a  mat  work  for  Qod  and  lupplj  and  demand  to  rule. 

humanity,  we  ought  to  avan  ouraeWea  of  the  highly  ^.     reRolutiona  adonted  were  aa  followa • 

favorable  ciroumstancea  of  the  preaent  time  to  com-  ^"®  resoiuuona  aaopiea  were  as  louows. 

plete  it.    'With  that  view,  we  respeottbUy  and  ear-  The  National  Qreenbaok  partv  ia  an  independent 

neatly  entreat  the  Legislature  now  to  adopt  auch  fur-  party,  forced  into  existence  by  ttie  ezigenoies  of  the 

tber  measures  of  repression  as  shall  oe  deemed  times,  and  intended  to  restore  to  the  countoy  that 

needful  for  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  liquor  purity  of  administration  and  wisdom  of  legislation 

trattio  in  this  State.  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  civilization  and  in- 

^                ^                  X  I  •      xi.      1.  •   X  telligence  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  National 

Governor  Conner,  on  taking  the  chair  to  pre-  Greenback  party  of  Maine  endorse  the  platform  laid 

ride  over  the  Convention,  said  :  down  by  the  Toledo  Convention  Februair  22, 1878, 


ress 

ters  _  ,^  _,^  „„ 
ground^  we  hSve'to  h^^'for  the  further  advance-  ^  8y«f«m»  ^.^  abolition  of  aU  bank  issues,  the  free 
ment  of  the  reform.  The  Uws  in  regard  to  the  nnhpited  oomage  of  gold  and  sUvcr,  and  the  Usue 
iUegal  sale  or  liquors  have  been  vigorously  enforced,  ^y  the  Govemment  of  full  legal-tender  paper  monev, 
and  their  efficiency  has  been  greatly  heightened  by  receivable  for  all  dues  and  payable  for  all  debts,  pub- 
the  amendmenu  of  them  wbich  were  ^de  by  the  1^  *?d  private,  m  accordance  with  existing  contracts 
LegisUture  of  Ust  winter.  WhUe  the  officers  of  the  and  m  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the  wanuot  trade, 
law  have  been  active  in  bringing  to  justice  the  vio-  ^o  i^^®  employment  to  all  labor  and  to  enable  the 
lators  of  the  law,  the  friendTSf  temperance,  by  pub-  people  to  do  a  cash  business,  and  to  relieve  ^em 
Ho  meetings,  through  the  reform  clubs  and  other  ^«>m  ^«  ^ebt  system  which  has  made  the  indnstnal 
organiaationa  devoted  to  thia  beneficence,  have  been  and  commercial  dasses  the  sUves  anddrodges  of  the 
busily  at  work,  keeping  alive  the  pubUc  interest,  die-  creditmongers  of  the  world. 
Buad&g  men  from  the  drinking  hkbit,  and  fortifting  ,  »-.^«  declare  our  opposition  to  every  meamne 
the  yoSng  againat  temptation:  looking  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments— the 
There  is  nS  reaction  from  the  sentiment  which  has  monarohioal  system  of  finance  which  puts  aU  the  in- 
fer so  many  yeara  pervaded  the  great  body  of  the  terests  of  mdustry,  trade,  and  commerce  m  the  hands 
people  of  this  Bute.  It  continuea  U>  be  one  of  strong  ^f  *^«.  ^ w,  and  wiforcea  a  monopoly  of  wealth  de- 
and^  growing  antagonUm  to  the  aale  and  use  of  atructive  of  the  highest  material  good  of  society. 
liquoSi.  of  approver  of  the  lawa  that  have  been  en-  ,  «•  W«  proclaim  our  uncompromismg  hostility  to 
aoted  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  one,  and  of  J^5  perpetuation  of  the  system  ofgovernment  loaned 
sympathy  wltl>  the  eiFolrta  that  are  being  put  forth  indebtedneaa  which  is  calculate^ to  burden  unborn 
to  dScountenance  the  other.  There  is  abSnSant  rea-  firenerations.  and  declare  that  the  Govemment  should 
son  on  every  hand  to  labor  on  hopeftilly  and  to  wait  ^«  *^\  ^*»«  ^^^^  ^^^  hoarded  for  resumpUon  pur- 
patiently  until  the  whole  State  shall  be  as  free  from  P^f®"!*?  P*y  ^<*  f*°^^  outstanding  bonds, 
the  crimes  and  shames  which  alcoholic  drink  entails  *•  .The  contraction  policy  now  being  puraucd  ia 
as  many  of  our  communHies  now  are.  But  for  the  P^5^^.  "ff^^"*  ^  its  results  to  all  the  Business  and 
final  success  here  we  are  dependent  in  great  mea-  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 

sure  upon  the  co<)peration  of  our  fellow  oitisens  in  '®?**!S^*j          ^  xv  ^   m     •  i  ^i        i.  n  v 

other  States  and  our  fellow  men  in  other  countries.  6.  We  demsnd  that  all  legiaUtion  ahaU  be  eo  en- 

If  nowhere  else  did  this  cause,  which  is  as  broad  as  •^^  •jd  so  administered  as  to  secure  to  eadi  man, 

humaoitv,  awaken  interest  ank  receive  support,  the  ••  newly  aa  practicable,  the  just  rewards  of  hU  own 

struggle  here  would  be  well  nigh  a  hopeless  one.  **^^'in^    .               ^v       j  it        ^  /^            •       « 

^           *^  6.  We  denounce  the  red  flag  of  CommuniBm|  !m- 

The  snbjeot  of  the  national  finances  was  re-  P^^d  ftt)m  Europe,  which  asks  for  an  equal  dhnaion 

garded  with  nnnsud  interest  by  a  portion  of  ^  Y^'^e'fr^or  simple,  plain,  and  economical  govern- 

tie  people  of  the  State.    The  great  point  re-  ment,  and  aa  few  laws  as  possible,  and  they  rigidly 

lated  to  the  increased  issue  of  *^  greenbacks  *'  by  enforced ;  as  few  officials  as  practicable,  and  they 

the  Federal  Government.    The  questions  relat-  l^eld  to  a  oloae  accountability.    To  thia  end  we  d»- 

ing  to  labor  appear  to  have  awAened  less  in-  mwid  the  abolition  of  all  uselMsofflcM 

4^Jz^t-      A   n™«i*««i^  /-^  ««ii<wi\   rt^«-*«*:^«  *•  "  e  are  opposed  to  the  nommation  for  office  of 

terest    A  Greenback  fso  caU^)  Convention  ^Id  politicians;  especially  those  who  have  been  for 

was  held  at  Lewiston  on  Jane  oth  to  nominate  a  long  time  and  are  now  in  the  employment  of  the 

candidates  for  State  officers.    The  number  of  Qoverament;  but  we  are  in  &vor  of  the  nomination 

delegates  present  was  782.    Mr.  Solon  Chase,  o^  new  men,  representing  the  industrial  and  busl- 

of  Androscoggin    was  made  Prerident     On  T  wlf  favor  biemiial  aessiona  of  the  Legislature 

taking  the  chair  he  said :  the  reduction  of  all  salaries  to  a  reasonable  amount. 

We  are  going  to  throw  a  vote  next  fall  that  will  and  aboliahment  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

ffio'SS^rt't  'S^^kKt'/f  ".irpiiff'^tli  Mr.  S»ow  of  Oxford  presented  « .«>ol»tion 

we  see  men  like  Jamea  Q.  Blaine  rocking  the  rag-  asking  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  make  a 

baby.    Inflate  the  currency,  and^ou  raise  the  price  distinction  between  the  sexes  in  regard  to  the 

of  my  steers  and  at  the  aame  time  pay  the  public  right  of  ballot.    The  resolution  caused  oonsid- 

Me  of  wiSes"^!  wv'Tod"  hol^iST^^ve  ffot°M  ^^^^^^  commotion,  and  was  voted  down  almost 

nSw  that  the  farmers  gnSs  grows  b^iskward.   Vhen  ^nanjmoudy.    Joseph  W.  Smith  was  nomi- 

we  get  to  specie  pajrment  we  have  a  aystem  resting  nated  for  Governor  on  the  first  ballot.    He  is  a 

on  8,000  veara.    Under  that  system  we  have  fluctu-  respectable  and  successful  man  of  business, 

ating  values,  and  money  kings  can  rise  or  fall  at  ^ho  has  been  an  active  politician.    He  was  a 

Sirb^dli'SSigSjJr'o'^MnKXrn^'S^  Democrat  tm  me.  «.d  ^rwrd  .  Repnbfr 

▼alueJ.    We  want  to  repeal  the  raacalitlea  of  Coi^  can ;  and  in  1872  and  1878  he  was  a  member 

greas  enacted  by  the  money  power.    We  want  a  pa-  of  the  State  Senate. 
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Tho  Demooratio  State  Oonvention  assembled  The  following  resolation  was  laid  on  the  ta- 

at  Portland  on  Jane  18th.    Mr.  Charles  W.  ble  by  a  vote  of  181  ayes  to  167  noes: 

Larrabee  was  made  both  temporary  and  perma-  ^^  oppose  all  Uwb  which  are  my  uit  or  unequal 

nent  President.    On  taking  the  chair  he  spoke  Iq  their  ouerationa,  and  espeoiallv  those  that  oppres- 

at  some  length,  allnding  to  the  counting  in  of  aively  afflict  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes  of  sooi^ 

Hayes,  and  sayinjr  that  we  intend  to  abide  by  «^y-    The  existing  legislation  in  Maine  rektive  to 

the  result  but  lauding  the  present  investigation  ^'^^"•i*  <*^  Uauors  as  now  executed  worJu  wrong  and 

^»s^  ^s^*AMM^w^^MauK^^  vu^y^^j^uv  ^w^ti^M»»,y,%M  jjuf^gi^jp^    Amendments,  WO  bclieve,  aTC  necessary 

by  which  the  truth  may  be  known  hereaiter.  g^  ^^at  the  suppression  of  an  evil  in  society  may  be 

He  thought  all  these  questions  should  be  set-  promoted  without  violstion  of  the  rights  cf  any 

tied  within  the  Constitution.    The  action  of  citizens. 

the  Electoral  Commission  was  the  natural  out-  t\-   ai^«.^  n— ^«i^«  «,«-  «^».:».f^  «<>  ^\^^ 

growth  of  Grant's  administration,  in  which  H'a^''''^  Garcelon  was  nominated  as  the 

the  Southern  States  were  kept  in  a  state  of  ^^'^^  '^'  ^^^^^"^  ^^  *  ^^*«  ^^  ^^^  ^"* 
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ir?if!!:a JIIl!i'^h?  tF^ff^J^^ru^M^  i  he  RepubUcan  State  Convention  assembled 

S^i.^  a"J7^ered  ^y^a^»f,^*^«.  Woody  shirt.  ^  porUaid  on  July  80th,  and  908  delegates 

He  honored  true  soldiers,  butdespised  bummers.  "    "nVe^^       Mr   LewS  Barker  was  made 

Demoorate  demand  an  administration  of  the  7^^  present.    Mr.  i^wis  oarKer  was  maae 

Government  for  the  people  and  not  for  the  ^'l  &^7?7^i  ^^^'^n  ^J^^^^"^? 

Government,  and  a  settlei  financial  poUcy,  so  J^^^^  ftfoJ^^iinTpTitfom^^^^ 

that  people  can  be  secure  by  receiving  com-  *^"^^    ihetouowmg  piatiorm  wasaaoptea. 

pensation  for  their  labor.    The  following  reso-  The  Republicans  of  Maine  In  convention  assem- 

lutions  were  adopted :  W_?<^.  ■*  •^j  exposUion  of  their  poUtioal  aims  and 

^  principles,  declare  as  follows :               * 

Setoloed^  That  we  still  hold  to  the  principles  of  After  twenty-two  years'  control  of  the  State  Oov^ 

the  national  Democratic  party  as  announced  in  its  emment,  they  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  the 

conventions  and  supported  by  its  press  for  the  last  manner  in  which  their  ^reat  reaponsibilitiea  have 

ten  years,  and  tCherein  we  demand —  been  discharged,  and  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 

1.  Payment  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  fidelity,  economy,  and  success  with  which  the  pub- 
States  as  rapidly  as  possible.  lie  affairs  of  tbe  state  administration  have  been  oon- 

2.  No  further  issue  of  Qovemment  bonds  whereby  ducted,  and  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  the 
equal  taxation  with  the  other  property  of  the  country  people  cared  for. 

is  avoided,  for  we  believe  that  e<^ual  taxation  of  vtttY  Temperance  amonff  the  people  may  be  greatly  pro- 
species  of  property  according  to  its  real  value,  includ-  moted  by  wise  prohibitory  legislation,  as  well  as  hj 
ing  Government  Doods,  is  due  alike  to  the  moneyed  all  those  moral  agencies  which  have  secured  so  benefl- 
and  labor  interest  of  tbe  countrv  and  consistent  with  cent  results ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that 
Che  Democratic  principles,  which  abhor  privilege  and  the  principle  of  prohibition^  always  upheld  by  Re- 
know  no  class,  condition,  or  section.  pubhcans,  is  now  concurred  m  by  so  laige  a  migorlty 

8.  Tlut  we  are  opposed  to  an  irredeemable  cur-  of  the  people,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  party  question, 

Toncy,  but  believe  in  currency  for  the  Qovemment  the  Democrats  for  several  years  having  declined  to 

and  people,  the  laborer  and  officeholder,  tfie  pen-  contest  and  dispute  it. 

sioner  and  aoldier,  the  producer  and  bondholder.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 

We  are  opposed  to  tbe  present  national  banking  ays-  that  **  tbe  citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all 

torn,  and  favor  the  jpadual  substitution  of  greenbacks  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  sev- 

for  national-bank  billa.  eral  States,"  and  we  hold  it  to  be  the  primary  and 

4.  We  fully  endorse  the  action  of  the  minority  of  sacred  duty  of  the  national  Qovemment  to  protect 

the  members  ofthe  House  ofBepresentatives  in  their  and  maintain  the  exercise  of  all  those  civil, jpoliti- 

iave»tigation  of  the  election  timuds  by  which  the  cal,  and  public  righta  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 

country  was  cheated  and  robbed  of  the  honest  and  States.    As  Bepublicans  we  are  solemnly  pledged  to 

rightful  possession  of  the  offices  ot  President  and  maintain  these  principles ;  and  until  they  are  cheer- 

Viee-Fresident  of  the  United  States,  and  insist  that  flilly  obeyed,  and  if  need  be  vif  orousl^  enforced,  the 

Uie  guilty  parties,  whoever  they  may  be  and  wherever  work  of  the  Kepublican  party  is  unfinished, 

found,  should  be  punished,  truth  and  juatice  vindi-  The  Republican  party  is  committed  to  unremitting 

eated,  and  a  repetition  of  the  like  offense  be  made  efforta  not  only  to  secure  tbe  legitimate  results  of  the 

impossible.  war.  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  the  equal  rights 

6.  We  demand  that  all  legislation  shall  be  so  enact-  ofall  citizens,  and  the  free  and  untrammeled  right 

ed  and  so  administered  as  to  secure  to  each  man  as  of  suffrage,  but  also  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  the 

nearly  aa  practloable  the  just  rewards  of  his  own  Qovemment  made  to  those  who  fhrnished  the  means 

labor.  or  gave  tbeir  services  to  save  the  Union ;  whether 

6.  Annual  elections  and  annual  sessions  of  the  these  pledges  are  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  greenback 

L^islatnre  are  unneceasary.    It  is  the  duty  of  tha  notes,  we  insist,  thst  both  forms  of  the  debt  of  the 

Legislature  to  submit  to  tbe  people  for  ratification  nation  shall  be  paid  with  the  aame  fairness  and  in- 

the  amendments  recommendea  by  the  late  Constitu-  tegrity  with  which  the  honest  man  seeks  to  psy  his 

tional  Commission  changing  the  elections  and  sea-  individual  debta. 

sion  of  the  Legislature  to  biennial,  alao  changing  We  demand  honest  money  for  the  people.  Our 
the  time  of  elections  to  November,  and  also  abolisl^  currency  must  be  made  as  good  aa  coin,  ana  redeem- 
ing the  Executive  Council.  able  in  it.  The  Qovemment  promised  this ;  the 
^Re$ohtd^  That  fourteen  years  of  misgovemment  Republican  party  has  legislated  to  perform  it ;  and  in 
by  the  Republican  party  since  the  close  of  the  war  the  course  of  resumption,  now  nearly  accomplished, 
now  finds  every  industry  of  the  country  prostrate  there  muat  be  no  steps  sideways  or  backwaro. 
and  labor  seeking  in  vain  for  employment.  It  has  We  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  (>n  the  unmis- 
been  a  nUe  of  ricgs  in  the  interest  of  officeholders  takable  evidence  that  the  near  approach  to  a  stable 
and  monopolists,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  prosper-  currency  is  preparing  the  way  for  an  earlv  perma- 
i^  but  in  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  no  hope  nent  revival  ot  business  and  industry,  so  long  de- 
01  reform  save  in  the  expulsion  from  power  of  the  pressed  by  causes  growinff  out  of  a  gigantic  civil 
reigning  dynaa^  and  the  restoration  of  the  National  war,  among  which  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  cms 
Democracy.  renoy  is  most  prominent,  and  greatly  aggravated  by 
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misohievoQs  agiution  of  demBgognes  in  and  ont  of 
Congress  for  measurea  which,  u  fuiopted  aa  the  pol- 
ioj  of  the  Governmenti  would  bring  permanent  dis- 
oraer  and  ruin  to  buainesa,  diacreoit  and  dishonor 
upon  the  nation,  and  tend  to  aubvert  many  of  those 
prlnciplea  which  are  fundamental  to  the  eziatenoe 
of  ciTilized  society. 

The  evident  purpose  of  the  Demooratio  party,  if  it 
should  come  into  full  power,  to  pay  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  suspended  war  claims  of  disloyal  men 
already  presented  to  Congress^  or  awaiting  the  fa- 
vorable moment  for  presentation,  makea  it  doubly 
important,  now  that  the  Seoate  is  to  pass  under 
Democratic  control,  that  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  to  be  chosen  in  the  coming  elections  snould  be 
under  Bepublican  control. 

The  navigation  Imws  which  were  enacted  in  the 
infancy  of  the  republic  have  proved  their  wiadom 
by  long  and  varied  experience.  They  embody  the 
matured  judgment  of  three  geuerationa  of  oommer- 
oial  men.  Anv  radical  ohan);e  in  these  laws,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  shipping,  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  hijghest  interests  of  American 
commerce,  and  a  damaging  blow  at  the  naval  inde- 
pendence of  our  countiy. 

Oovemoi;  Selden  Connor  was  renominated 
for  the  same  oflSce  by  acclamation. 

The  popular  election  on  September  9th  was 
for  the  choice  of  Governor  and  State  oflScers, 
and  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
Legislature.  The  following  was  the  vote  given 
for  members  of  Congress: 
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Beed,      18,488 
Fiye,      11,484 
Llndsey,  1UT8 
Powers,  10,095 
Hale,         9,911 

AndertoiL  9,888 
Bdoher,     8,889 
Smith,        fi,89& 

Oove,         8,848 

Chase,        8,479 
Philbrick,  8,8S7 
Lsdd,        12,9n 
Mm^      11,868 

The  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  after  can- 
vassing the  votes  for  (Governor,  reported  the 
result  as  follows :  The  whole  number  of  votes 
was  126,169.  Of  these,  Selden  Connor  had  56,- 
554,  Joseph  L.  Smith  41,871,  Alonzo  Garcelon 
28,218,  J.  L.  Smith  2,  Samuel  Jordan  1,  Joseph 
Smith  2,  Frederic  Bobie  17,  scattering  14.  Thus 
there  was  no  choice  by  the  people. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 


PARTIES. 

Saul*. 

HOOML 

Republicans . 

20 

•  • 

11 

85 

89 

64 

Totri.. 

81 

161 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  January  1, 
1879.  J.  Manchester  Haynes,  of  Augusta,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Melvin  P. 
Prank,  Speaker  of  the  House.  As  there  was 
no  Governor  elected  by  the  people,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  go  into  the  election 
by  ballot  of  two  persons  from  the  four  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the  list  for 
Governor,  and  make  return  thereof  to  the  Sen- 
ate. On  the  8d  this  election  was  held,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows :  Whole  number  of  votes,  149 ; 
necessary  to  a  choice,  75.  Joseph  L.  Smith 
and  Alonzo  Garcelon  had  each  85  votes ;  Sel- 
den Conner  and  Frederic  Bobie  had  each  64 


votes.  On  the  same  day  the  two  names  having 
the  largest  number  of  votes  were  reported  to 
the  Senate.  In  that  body  the  whole  number 
of  votes  was  81 ;  necessary  for  a  choice,  16. 
A.  Garcelon  had  21  votes  and  J.  L.  Smith  10. 
Mr.  Garcelon  was  therefore  declared  to  be 
elected  Governor  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sub- 
sequently the  tbllowing  State  officers  were 
elected :  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  H.  Gove, 
of  Biddeford;  State  Treasurer,  Charles  A. 
White,  of  Gardiner ;  Attorney  General,  Wm. 
A.  MoLellan,  of  Belfast;  A^utant  General, 
Samuel  D.  Leavitt 

The  following  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution were  also  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people: 

No  person  shaU  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State, 
unless  he  has  paid  a  poll-tax  within  two  years  pee- 
oedinff  the  election  in  which  he  proposes  to  vote, 
provided  said  tax  has  been  legally  assessed  upon 

No  oity  or  town  shall  hereafter  create  any  debt  or 
liabilitv,  which,  singlj^,  or  in  the  aggregate  with  pre- 
vious aebts  or  liabilities,  shall  exceed  6  per  cent,  of 
the  last  regular  valuation  of  said  oity  or  town ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  adoption  of  this  article  snail 
not  be  construed  as  applying  to  any  fiind  received  in 
trust  by  said  city  or  town,  nor  to  any  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  existing  loans,  or  for  war,  or  to 
temporary  loans  to  be  paid  out  of  money  raised  by 
taxation  auring  the  year  in  which  they  are  made. 

The  vote  on  the  former  was:  for,  20,580; 
against,  25,242 :  and  it  was  rejected.  The  lat- 
ter was  adopted :  for,  89,800 ;  against,  5,882. 

MABYLAND.  The  regular  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  assembled  at  Anni^wlis  on 
January  2d.  The  Senate  elected  Edward  Lloyd 
as  President ;  and  the  House,  Fetter  S.  Hobht- 
zell  as  Speaker. 

One  of  the  earliest  proceedings  in  the  House 
was  the  presentation,  by  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
the  following  resolutions  and  accompanying 
memorial: 

Bstoivid  by  the  JBbute  qf  LeUgatm^  the  SmutU  oo»- 
ewrring^  That  the  following  memorial  be  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  copies  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

2.  JBttohed^  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  and  re- 
quested to  favor  the  object  of  the  memorial,  and  that 
oopies  of  the  aame  be  forwarded  to  them. 

The  following  is  the  memorial : 

To  iht  SenaU  and  Eoum  qf  Ropre$erUativ4t  in  Con- 
great  attmnUed:  Tour  memorialists,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Maryland,  represent  as  fol* 
lows: 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  the  Forty*fourth  Con- 
gress establishing  the  Electoral  Commission,  it  was 
provided  that  no  aeoision  of  the  Presidential  election 
under  that  act  should  preclude  a  judicial  decision  of 
the  question. 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  provision  was  to  assure 
the  people  that  the  question  should  be  determined 
on  its  merits,  by  the  proper  judicial  tribunal,  in  the 
event  that  the  Commission  snould  hold  itself  incom- 
petent to  render  such  decision. 

By^  its  prooeedings  it  fvMj^  appears  that  said  Com« 
mission  neljd  that  it  was  incompetent  to  inquire 
whether  the  formal  returns  of  the  several  States^ 
which  were  submitted  to  it,  were  true  or  false. 
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In  oonseqnenoe  of  this  deoiftion,  the  present  inonm-  reform  of  the  pnbllo  tervioe  is  to  restore  the  govern- 

bent  of  the  Presidentiat  chair  was  seated  bv  virtne  ment  to  the  people. 

of  returns  which  were  noturioaslx  fklse  and  fraud-  It  is  only  by  the  men  who  hare  been  elected  bj 

nlent,  and  were  so  in  effect  admitted  by  Justice  the  people,  and  who  are  free  from  all  enUmtflinff 

Strong,  whose  vote  seated  him,  and  also  by  the  in-  alliances  with  the  jobbing  interests,  from  whicn  afl 

cumbetit  himself,  in  disregarding  those  returns  us  the  great  abuses  haTC  sprung,  that  aoy  reform  can 

rdspects  State  officers  whase  titles  to  office  were  slso  be  effected. 

based  upon  them,  aud  were  in  every  respect  identi-  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  needfhl 

oal  with  his  own.  lefi^islation  may  be  adopted  to  ascertain  judicially 

While  the  repudiation  of  these  returns  by  the  in-  who  was  elected  President  at  the  recent  election, 
cumbent,  for  all  purposes  save  his  own  election,  is  an  and  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  will 
admission  tlut  it  was  a  fraud  to  use  them  for  that  ever  pri^,  etc 
purpose,  the  motives  which  inJnoed  this  partial  re- 
pudiation greatly  aggravate  his  offense.  A  motion  to  lay  the  whole  on  the  table  was 

Bj  the  publUhed  stitement  of  Mr.  John  Young  lost— yeas  18,  nays  54.    It  was  then  referred  to 

^"^M^'to'J^^?  *^  rem  lined  uncontradicted  since  ^^ie  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

April,  1877,  it  appears  that  this  repudi^Uon  was  a  ^vE«tM.«w«  ««  x^^tw  »«7i«»ivuo. 

condition  imposed  by  said  Brown  and  his  associates.  ^  ?®  ^^^^  memorial  was  based  on  the  sixth 

then  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  of  section  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of 

Bdpresentatives,  npon  whicn  slone  the  iucumbent  the  Electoral  Commission,  as  follows : 

would  be  allowed  to  be  counted  into  the  office  upon  «       -   «,      „^,.vj„„  »„  ♦us.  ^^  .v.n  k.  v^i  j  ^ 

these  faUe  returns.     This  condition  was  accepted  .  °m.  6.  That  nothing  in  UiU  act,  shall  be  held  to 

for  the  incumbent   by  Mesars.  Stanley  MattlTews  i?*P**JJ?5,/®*^*,  ^^^  "F ^'^  now  exuung  under  the 

and  Charles  Foster,  then  and  since  the^President's  R^7i!,^?i^V"ij!!7;Ji?  tV^^''l!'J  ^T^'li  i" 

closest  friends  ^^^  judicial  oourta  of  the  United  States  the  nght  or 

Skid  Bro^  'and  hi.  «uociMe.  h«l  bMi.  tinted  u  «"•  »/'»;?  Pf.*?;?" '^.^  P^iSfnf •Jl^'feSlfw'.S 

tho  gnt  body  of  their  poUtioill  uaoMTtM  in  tb«  "  *•  '''"'•"  ^'^■»  ^*^r  ""oh  nght  ezUt*. 

2?2S,l?^''TlSf  rfl'^ofTtSri'Mt  t?i;  ,  On  February  8th  the  Committee  on  Federal 

were  the  leading  advocates  of  a  bill,  tlien  pending  Relations  presented  two  reports,  both  nnfavor- 

in  said  House,  to  grant  a  Uu^  subsidy  to  the  Texas  able  to  the  memorial    The  majority  report  was 

Paoidc  Railroad  Company,  to  which  the  President  simply  unfavorable  without  giving  any  reasons. 

jit?i*s^"ji7;?ofXLni'rm^ss:^ssS'4hii:  ^.rir"*^'*'^^'*'  p"^"**^  ^'^'^'^  °- 

they  were  willing  to  defeat  his  inauguration  for  this  W"l»m«»  8«t  forth— 

reason,  they  could  not  venture  to  act  with  their  po-  That  after  a  oarefhl  oonsideratlon  of  the  memorial 
Utical  opponents  for  that  obiect  if  such  cooperation  with  due  regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  matters  there- 
in vol  vea  also  a  surrender  ot  the  local  governments  in  charged,  and  while  he  had  not  and  can  not  have 
of  the  States  in  Question,  as  well  as  their  electoral  any  sufficient  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
votes,  to  their  political  opponents ;  and  to  remove  stated,  and  as  the  whole  country  has  accepted  the 
obstacles  it  was  stipulatedf,  in  effect,  that  the  incnm-  result,  he  is  not  aware  of  any  special  duty  incumbent 
bent  aliould  treat  tne  returns  as  fraudulent*  so  far  as  upon  this  State  to  solicit  that  an  attempt  should  be 
they  affected  the  local  /i^vemments  of  said  States,  niade  to  undo  that  which  he  is  satiafled  will  not  now 
by  withholding  the  United  States  troops,  the  pres-  be  undone,  and  which  this  State  alone  could  not  pre- 
ence  of  which,  it  is  known,  alone  gave  them  any  vent  were  a  repetition  of  it  to  be  attempted.  That 
force.  in  common  witn  a  Uuve  maas  of  his  fellow  oitisena 

It  thus  appetrt  that  the  constitutional  ouestion,  he  is  painfhlly  conscions  that  for  a  period  of  now 

so  gravely  and   elaborately  debated  in  Cfongress,  nearly  twenty  years  so  many  and  such  great  perver- 

before  the  Commission,  and  in  the  public  press,  sions  and  encroachments  orpower  on  the  part  of  the 

as  the  question  on  which  the  Presidential  contest  Federal  Government  have  been  made  as  may  well 

hinged,  and  with  which  the  public  mind  was  long  startle  all  thinking  persons,  and  cause  serious  appre- 

•zercised,  had  no  part  whatever  in  determining  the  hensions  for  the  fbture.    The  Federal  Government 

contest ;  but  that  it  was  in  fact  determined  bv  a  bodv  durinji^  this  time,  commencing  with  the  pretexts  of 

of  men  elected  by  one  party,  but  openly  acting  with  **  military  necessity"  and  **to  save  the  life  of  the 

their  opponenta,  in  the  interest  of  certain  railroad  nation,''  have  trodden  under  foot  with  impunity  the 

corporations,  at  the  decisive  moment.  aaored  writ  of  habeou  carpus^  selecting  the  Stat«  of 

Every  interest  of  the  country  is  greatly  prejudiced  Maryland  for  the  gross  sacnflce,  which,  with  many 

and  its  most  vitsi  interests  are  put  in  jeopardy  bv  other  outrages,  has  been  cheernilly  soquiesced  in 

suffering  the  people  to  be  superseded  as  the  politi-  and  willingly  endorsed  bv  a  minority  of  the  nation, 

eal  power,  and  subttitutln?  for  them  such  moneyed  that  migority  not  being  wholly  composed  of  the  pres> 

orffanisations  as  will  pay  for  defhiuding  them.  ent  Republican  partv,  so  that  our  present  political 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the  continued  condition  is  not  such  as  our  forefathers  either  in- 

prostration  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  largely  tended  or  contemplated.     Those  who  hsve  sown 

due  to  the  fact  that  the  conddenoe  of  the  people  in  the  wind  can  not  now  complain  of  the  whirlwind, 

the  conduct  of  public  officers  is  shaken,  and  that  an  and  we  on  our  part  must  content  ourselves  with  our 

irresponsible  executive  administration  has  been  in-  innocence  in  not  having  participated  therein,  nor 

stalled  which  has  not  the  support  of  the  country  or  having  in  any  manner  sanctioned  them.    So  far  as 

of  either  of  its  ffrest  political  parties— a  thing  in  con-  this  State  is  concerned,  the  outrages  set  forth  in  the 

flict  with  the  whole  theory  of  our  institutions  and  of  resolutions,  gross  as  they  uudoubtedly  are,  yet  are  not 

those  of  other  countries.    To  csrry  on  the  govern-  aa  bad  as  the  imprisonment  of  her  Legislature  with- 

ment,  the  incumbent  must  s«»ek  support  from  those  out  cause  in  the  year  1861,  and  against  which  the 

elected  as  his  opponents.    This  relation  is  in  itself  General  Assembly  has  never  yet  been  invited  and 

eomiptlng.    It  is  shown  by  reason  ss  well  as  by  ex-  has  never  deemed  it  necesssry  to  make  remonstrance. 

Serienco  that  no  useful  public  service  can  be  ren-  nor  worse  than  many  other  high-handed  abuses  ana 

ered  by  an  admlnistrstion  whose  title  to  power  outrsges  which  it  is  now  fruitless  either  to  discuss  or 

rests  upon  fraudulent  election  returns,  msnufaotured  refer  to.    So  thst  should  the  State  of  Maryland  in 

by  its  own  partisans,  and  made  effectual  by  an  any  maimer  attempt  to  do  what  the  resolutions  call 

airreement  with  subsidy  and  jobbinf?  men  of  the  op-  for,  she  would  not  only  be  powerless  in  the  matter, 

posing  party.    The  indispenaable  flrst  step  to  any  but,  to  the  mortification  ana  distress  of  all  her  tma 
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oitizeot,  her  Mlf-respeot  would  be  wounded  bj  the  tion  to  the  Adminiftrttion  of  the  I>emocr»tio  leaden 

indifl^tjr  to  which  toe  resolutions  and  tbeir  objeot  in  Congress  who  assented  to  the  Eleotoriil  Commis- 

would  praotically  be  subjected.    He,  therefore,  cou-  sion  and  reftise  to  provide  for  the  judicial  iuquirj 

curs  in  the  unfavorable  report.  wbich  excused  that  measure,  explain  and  fix  the  re- 

__               ^iL-^rrr                                    /»  sponsibiUtj  alike  for  tlie  resort  to  the  Electoral  Com- 

Un  J^ebruarj  11  tn  Mr.  noaston,  a  member  of  mission  and  for  the  continued  acquiescence  in  its 

the  Oommittee  on  Federal  Kelatlons,  who  had  result. 

signed  tlie  m^ority  report,  asked  leave  to  pre-  T^is  was  accompanied  by  a  speech  from  Mr. 

sent  a  mmority  report.    1  his  expressed  a  dis-  Blair,  which  he  thus  concluded : 

approval  of  the  manner  of  procedure  by  which       ^, '  . .     *     ^      -  «    , 

♦kl  .^««u  ^4>^^i^^A  K»  ♦!»«  fi^«*«««i  r«^«,«,:„  Where  is  any  commotion  to  come  from,  and  who 

the  result  attained  by  the  Electoral  Commis-  ^^  ^^jg^  the  decree,  if  they  wiU  pass  tU  bill  of 

sion  was  reached,  but  deprecated  further  agita-  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 

tion  of  the  subject.     Referring  to  the  position  cides  that  Mr.  Tilden  is  President,  and  the  Chief 

assumed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  Juatice  administers  to  him  the  oath  of  office  f    It 

on  the  Commission,  the  report  said:  "^mw?!?*  "'**"i'"'  *^u^  ^^f  ^  ^'"'ifu^'L^  ^^"^ 

»             *^  will  of  the  people.    The  joints  upon  which  this  case 

That  while  willing  to  concede  that  a  decision  in  would  turn  under  that  bill  were  all  conceded  in  the 

favor  of  either  view  of  the  constitutional  questions  argument  before  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  it 

involved  is  entirely  reconcilable  with  the  most  ex*  was  only  because  that  Commission  held  ic  could  not 

alted  judicial  virtue,  yet  by  the  decision  of  said  Elec-  get  at  them,  that  even  the  eight  by  seven  decided 

toral  Commission  the  shameful  and  alarming  spec-  against  Tilden.    There  is  not  a  disputed  fact  nor  a 

tacle  was  presented  to  this  republic  of  three  juoges  doubtftil  point  of  law  involved  in  the  proceeding  un- 

of  its  Supreme  Court  concurring  in  the  same  case,  cler  Mr.  Field's  bill  to  seat  Mr.  Tilden.    His  politi- 

and  that  case  involving  the  welfare  of  44,000,000  cal  adversaries  now  desire  to  give  bim  his  seat.   Hit 

people,  that  they  were  concluded  by  the  official  re-  so-called  political  friends  only  stand  in  the  way,  and 

turns  of  two  States  and  estopped  by  the  Constitution  they  fail  to  assert  his  title  and  vindicate  the  rights 

from  an  Inquiiy  into  their  venty,  but  had  full  power  of  the  people,  because  they  now  eiyoy  patronage 

under  that  Constitution  to  inquire  into  the  venty  of,  and  newer  under  Hayes,  which  they  apprehend  they 

'  annul  and  set  aside  for  another,  the  regularly  autnen-  would  qot  ei^oy  under  Tilden. 

tioated  electoral  return  ofa  third  State  of  the  Union;  .          ,         i.jvi..ii.               i. 

that  such  decision  is  cflloulated  to  unsettle  the  very  After  a  lengthy  debate  the  aDove  resolutions 

foundations  of  our  institutions,  and  to  bring  them  were  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of 

into  disrepute  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  the  Oommittee — ^yeas  87,  nays  82.    iJnder  a 

earth ;  and  that  by  such  prostitution  of  the  Ameri-  suspension  of  the  rules  the  resolutions  were 

can  ermine  to  the  demand  of  faction  m  the  most  ^*«'F''"~^"  ^*  •"""  1  j              o^i             oh  »»«»« 

august  and  exalted  cause  ever  yet  adjudicated  by  a  **>5?  ^^  ^^  ^V^^ZTjf^  3  "*y?  ^^'„ 

human  tribunal,  a  severe  shock  has  been  given  to  On  March  18th  Mr.  Blair  offered  the  foUow- 

the  morals  of  the  nresent  generation  of  Americans,  ing  resolution,  which  on  his  motion  was  re- 

and  a  heritage  of  shame  to  their  remotest  posterity,  ferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee : 

On  February  14th  the  reports  came  up  for  JUtohtd  hy  ths  Otneral  Jmmhly  of  MaryUmdy 

consideration  in  the  House  of  Delegates.     Mr.  That  the  Attomey-Oeneral  of  the  State  be,  and  he 

Blair  then  offered  the  following  substitute  for  i»  hereby  instructed,  in  case  Congress  shall  provide 

♦Ka  .^-^-^ .                                   ^  for  expediting  the  action,  to  exhibit  a  bill  m  the  Su- 

wie  repon .  preme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  on  behalf  of  the 

i^  ths  ffonte  of  DeUffaU9—Be9olvidf  That  the  in-  State  of  Maryland,  with  proper  parties  thereto,  set- 
stallment  of  a  person  as  Prei«ident  of  the  United  ting  forth  the  fact  that  due  effect  has  not  been  given 
States  who  was  not  elected  to  that  office,  by  count-  to  the  electoral  vote  cast  by  this  State  on  the  6th  day 
ing  for  him  the  electoral  votes  of  several  States  upon  of  December,  1876,  by  reason  of  fraudulent  retuma 
returns  obtained  by  the  use  of  military  force,  and  made  from  other  States  and  allowed  to  be  counted 
notoriously  false  and  fraudulent,  and  so  declared  to  provisionally  by  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  sub- 
be  at  the  time  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  one  jeot  to  judicial  revision,  and  praying  said  Court  to 
of  said  States,  composed  of  the  political  fHends  of  make*  the  revision  contemplated  By  the  actestabliah- 
the  person  so  installed,  is  regarded  by  this  House  ing  said  Commission ;  and  upon  such  revision  to 
us  a  fliu^rant  usurpation.  declare  the  returns  from  the  States  of  Louisiana 

Retotved^  That  by  acquiescence  in  this  usurpation,  and  Florida,  which  were  counted  for  Rutherford  B. 
and  in  the  deposition  of  the  President  elected  by  the  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  fraudulent  and 
irreatest  migority  ever  cast  by  the  men  whose  fathers  void,  and  that  the  legal  electo:  al  votes  of  said  States 
founded  this  government,  by  failing  to  supply  the  were  cast  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  President  and 
legislationrequired  to  enforce  the  judicial  investiga-  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as  Vice-President,  and  that 
tion  of  this  fhiud,  contemplated  by  the  electoral  bill  by  virtue  thereof  and  of  164  votes  cast  by  other 
itself,  or  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  asser-  States,  of  which  eight  were  cast  by  the  State  of  Ma- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  tne  people,  the  Congress  sane-  ryland,  the  said  Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  duly 
tions  and  invites  its  repetition  in  the  future,  and  en-  elected ;  and  praying  said  Court  to  decree  accord- 
dangers  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  stability  ingly. 

of  republican  institutions,  and  continues  an  admin-  ,-,,             i^..        t-«v                 -j.ji-i_ 

Istration  which,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  confidence  The  resolution,  having  been  reported  back 

of  all  parties  in  it,  has  not  the  power,  if  it  has  the  to  the  House,  was  on  March  28th  adopted — 

disposition,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  f^ovemment  to  yeas  46,  nays  28.    In  the  lower  House  of  Con- 

which  the  present  paralysis  of  industry  and  wide-  ^.^ess  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Swann  of  Mary- 

:SS??^u'arce'^^cl^&'^^^^^^^^  land,  referreS  to  the  clmittee  on  the  Judl- 

Baolvtd,  That  it  is  manifest  that  this  acauiescence  ciary,  and  ordered  to  be  pnnted.    No  further 

is  sttributable  to  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  es-  action  has  been  taken. 

tablishment  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  by  which  An  act  was  passed  to  appoint  a  State  Tax 

the  House  of  Representatives  was  deprived  of  its  con-  Commissioner,  to  hold  his  office  for  four  years. 

stitutional  power  to  defeat  the  fraud  consummated  by  ^y.       "l*""^* »  "^  "^*^  "•"  v»j^v«  .«*  *««*  j  ««m  ». 

that  measure ;  and  the  presence  of  a  Democrat  hi  the  "  «  ™aao  ^^^  ^^^7  *<>  ^^^  ^^  State  purposes 

Oabinetof  the  beneficiary  of  that  fhtud,  and  the  rela-  the  shares  of  capital  stock  m  all  banks,  State 
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or  national,  banking  associations,  or  other  Hospital  loan ;  10  cents  to  aid  in  the  support 
incorporated  institutions  or  companies  inoor-  of  the  pnblio  schools,  to  be  distributed  among 
porated  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  or  the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore ; 
located  and  doing  business  therein,  whose  and  1^  cent  to  meet  the  interest  and  create  a 
shares  of  capital  stock  are  liable  to  assessment  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  Trea- 
and  taxation  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  is  snry  Relief  loan.  The  early  completion  of  a 
also  required  to  perform  all  the  duties  in  ref-  branch  canal  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
erence  thereto  which  have  heretofore  devolved  Oanid  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  regarded 
by  law  upon  the  Oomptroller ;  to  report  the  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  pecn- 
assesstnent  of  such  shares  of  the  capital  stock  niary  and  material  interests  of  the  State  and 
to  the  Comptroller,  subject  to  appeal  and  re-  of  the  city.  To  advance  its  construction  at  a 
vision ;  also  to  report  the  amount  of  the  basis  moderate  cost,  the  Managers  of  the  House  of 
of  assessment  for  State  purposes  in  the  several  Correction  were  authorize  to  hire  to  the  Canal 
counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  his  Company  such  able-bodied  convicts  as  the  corn- 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  same,  to  the  Gen-  pany  might  desire,  and  to  receive  in  payment 
eral  Assembly  at  each  regular  session  thereof,  for  their  services  the  stock  of  the  company. 

The  appropriations  made  to  the  various  char-  An  act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 

itable,  educational,  and  other  institutions,  for  mals  was  aJso  adopted.    Another  act  author- 

the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep-  ized  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  ad- 

tember  80,  1878,  were  as  follows :  to  the  Deaf  just  and  settle  the  boundary  line  between  the 

and  Dumb  Asylum,  $18,750 ;   to  St  Mary^s  States  of  Maryl^d  and  West  Virginia.    An- 

Industrial  School,  $6,000 ;   to  the  Maryland  other  act  creates  an  Insurance  Department  and 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  $2,250 ;   to  the  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Insurance 

Maryland  Ag^cultural  College,  $4,600 ;  to  the  Commissoner,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  Institution  years. 

for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  $11,250:  for  A  memorial  about  three  hundred  feet  in 

the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  length,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  containiuff 

colored  children  of  the  State,  $6,375 ;  to  the  about  ten  tnousand  signatures,  was  presentea 

Lying-in  Hospital  for  Indigent  Women,  $2,250;  to  the  Legislature  on  February  19th,  in  oppo- 

to  the  House  of  Refuge,  $11,025 ;  to  the  House  sition  to  a  local-option  law.    One  portion  of 

of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Colored  the  memorial  is  worthy  of  notice :  it  sets  forth 

Children,  $7,500 ;    to  the  Managers  of  the  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  involved  in  the 

Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $11,250;  to  selling  of  liquor.    It  says: 
the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 

the  Mechanic  Arts,  $2,250;   for  heating  and  ^The  taxable  capital  hivested  by  liquor  dedert  in 

cooling  .pp^-atns,  water-«jpply  cirt*rns  «.d  ^^w'^V.A^Tui^P^w'S'rtS^^^Ji 
drams,  gas-supply,  and  furniture  for  the  House  tela,  whose  liquor  trade  amounto  to  $600,000  per  an- 
of  Correction,  $74,000 ;  for  the  support  of  the  nam,  and  without  which  they  wonld  not  prove  re- 
Maryland  Penitentiary,  $7,500 ;  to  the  several  munerative  inveBtmentt,  and  would  have  to  be  aban- 
counties  of  the  State  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  <*o°«<*» "P"*;?**?^*' $5,000,000.  Sdoons repre- 
for  l^support  of  the  public  schools,  wW^  and  ^^^^^^.f^^^^  ^t%t^?. 
colored,  and  for  the  State  r«Jormal  Scnool  and  and  liouors,  these  sales  agmgatinff  over  $2,000,000 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  $875,000,  and  annaaily.  The  varioua  others  to-be  affected,  such 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  received  to  the  •■  the  drug  and  oanned-goods  trade,  and  tobacco 

credit  of  the  free-school  fund  fi-om  tax  on  the  m»nufaoturors,  will  feel  the  P^^  i^  Ji5^«}^P»"«- 

I  ^          .  ,      . -%  r    -.  i.1.    1  *-v    -A  Strings,  while  they  swell  the  fltfures  $10,000,000  more. 

circulation  of  banks  and  from  the  interest  on  The  maluters  have  $2,600,000  invested.    Thus,  In 

stock  standmg  to  the  credit  of  said  fund,  togeth-  dealing  with  those  directly  to  be  affected,  we  find  a 

er  with  the  sum  of  $84,069.86  to  be  placed  to  basis  for  taxation  of  over  $60,000,000.  netting  the 

the  credit  of  the  free-school  fund,  provided  that  5H^A'.*^®J?T®^?/''*  (^^*  P*"*^"  on  the  $100)  over 

the  Bom  of  $26  000  of  the  receipu  for  public-  'W  ^{tJ^l&'P  tt'T^-M^d  'fyTm 

school   tax   shall   be  distributed    for  colored  license  feen,  making  the  loss  over  $260,000.  which 

schools,  after  deducting  the  amount  payable  to  alone  would  raise  taxation  6  cents  on  the  $100,  with- 

the  Colored  Normal  School,  and  the  balance  for  out  taking  into  consideration  the  decline  in  that  olatt 

white  schools,  the  State   Normal  School  for  of  property  now  occupied  bv  the  liquor  men  and  the 

^ku^    ^^A   ♦k^   flf«*^  T)^..^    ^f  VA^^^^i^,^  'OSS  from  trade  in  general.    This  would  increase 

whites,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^gn^J  ^^  ^j,^  HOO.    i^  addition  to 

There  was  also  appropriated  $575,000  for  in-  this,  over  20,000  legal  voters  and  tax-payers,  manv 

terest  on' the  public  debt.    The  amount  of  the  with  families  to  support,  would  be  thro'wn  oat  of 

annual  tax  for  1878  was  18}  cents  on  each  emplovment  and  add  to  the  already  larjre  number  of 

$100.    It  was  assessed  for  the  foUowtog  pur-  *„^SuribIr\'J^lMiriS;j;«?<j!iTr^^ 

poses:  5i  cents  to  meet  the  interest  and  create  taxation  rate  from  $1.76  to  $2.26,  and  the  counties 

a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  defense  will  be  affected  in  the  same  proportion.  The  capaoi- 

or  bounty  loan ;  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  meet  tv  of  our  distilleries  is  4,0CK)  bushels  of  grain  per 

the  interest  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re-  <iar»,  *°^,^**«f  If®'*?*,  consumption  2^  bushels, 

demption  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  loan ;  ^^-J  »o^u's^e'j^T^^^ 

1  cent  to  meet  the  interest  and  create  a  sink-  una  6,000  bales  of  hops.    What  will  be  the  result  of 

ihg  fond  for  the  redemption  of  the  Maryland  driving  from  our  State  these  great  ooniiumers  of 
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agrioultanl  prodactot    Either  a  flint  of  gndn  here,  744.12.    The  current  expenses  of  white  school! 

and  ooMequent  deprwaion  of  pnces,  or  the  neceasi-  i^  Baltimore  amounted  to  $642,266.61,  and  of 

^m^k'^TiP'^^i^^H^^T/'"'!'*'^^^-  ,^*^*^o«»"  colored  schools  $67,716.11.    The  expenses  for 

will  he  Idle  and  not  rent  for  the  amount  of  taxes  on  r^.r*.     "^"x^"*  'r*'     «;     t ..  ^^^^^k'^""^  **" 

them.  The  Baltimore  Warehouse  Company  derivee  Duildmg  and  repairs  of  white  scnoois  amount- 
one  half  of  its  receipto  from  the  storage  of  liquors,  ed  to  $66,682.88  ;  colored,  $22,811.97.  The 
Shall  we  retrograde  after  trying  so  hard  to  cope  with  amount  received  from  county  taxation  in  1878 
New  York  and  Philadelphia!  ^^8  $386,651.66,  and  in  1877  $398,637.17,  a 

On  January  18th  the  Legislature  in  joint  con*  decrease  of  $7,986.61.    The  total  expenditure 

vention  elected  ex-Governor  James  B.  Oroome  for  public-school  purposes  in  1878,  in  the  coun- 

United  States  Senator  from  March  4,  1879,  to  ties,  was  $916,288.64,  and  in  1877  $928,226.04, 

succeed  George  R.  Dennis.    The  vote  was:  a  decrease  of  $12,941.40. 

for  Groome,  78;  for  Steiner,  Republican,  17;  The  productive  capital  of  the  State  on  Bep- 

scattering,  2.  tember  80,  1878,  amounted  to  $6,031,721.69, 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  settle  all  pending  and  the  unproductive  $28, 768,480. 11 ;  the  total 
controversies  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  funded  debt  on  which  interest  had  to  be  pro- 
Railroad  and  the  State.  The  number  of  acts  vided  was  $10,772,912.90,  as  an  offset  to  which 
passed  was  limited,  and  they  were  almost  en-  the  State  held  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  amount 
tirely  of  a  local  nature.  of  $4,786,824.48,  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,087,- 

A  large  revenue  is  derived  by  the  State  from  088.47,  against  which  the  State  holds  her  un- 

licenses  and  tax  on  life  insurance  companies  productive  stock,  $28,762,480.1  l,and  $1,480,000 

doing  business  within  its  limits.    The  follow-  due  from  accounting  officers  and  incorporated 

ing  aggregate  comprises  the  business  of  nearly  institutions.    During  the  fiscal  year  the  debt 

all  the  companies :  was  reduced  by  redemption  and  exchange  $479,- 

Amoant  of  death  ckims  on  dtlseas  of  Maiyisod  n-  777.79.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

ported  to  the  companies.. $5'!J^SH  80, 1878,  the  total  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury 

ASZtSdSSiTtiSr,?.*^.*^^              '^'1^1  were  $2,296,268.89,  ana  the  total  disbursemento 

Amoant  saooeasfuUy  resisted 27,664  $2,489,079.14,  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 

▲mount  oatstanding,  due,  and  nnsettied 82,000  receipts  of  $198,816.26.    The  balance  in  the 

The  number  of  public  schools  during  1878  in  Treasury  proper  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

Baltimore  was  127,  and  in  the  counties  1,862 ;  1877  was  $897,981.18,  and  at  the  close  of  1878 

total,  1,989 — an  increase  for  the  year  of  88.  $204,166.88,  which,  with  special  balances  of 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  in  Baltimore,  $2,467.60  to  the  credit  of  the  free-school  fond, 

46,961,  and  in  the  counties  110,828;  total,  and  $8,216.90  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund, 

166,274,  an  increase  of  6,998.    The  highest  made  the  total  credits  on   September  80th 

number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  one  term  in  Bal-  $214,889.88.    The  receipts  from  the  ordinary 

timore,  according  to  the  report,  was  86,288,  sources  of  revenue  were  $1,747,498.64,  a  falling 

and  in  the  counties  92,167;  total,  127,466—  off  from  1877  of  $91,017.46,  due  largely  to  the 

an  increase  of  7,169.    The  average  number  in  fact  that  the  tax-collectors  were  not  as  prompt 

daily  attendance  in  the  city  was  29,618 ;  in  in  their  payments  as  during  the  previous  year, 

the  counties,  62,811 ;  total,  81,829,  an  increase  and  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  for  licenses,  at- 

of  6,108.    The  number  of  teachers  in  the  city  tributable  in  both  cases  to  the  dullness  and 

aggregates  820,  and  in  the  counties  2,261 ;  to-  hardness  of   the  times.     The  receipts  from 

tal,  8,071,  an  increase  of  176.    The  number  of  sources  other  than  ordinary  amounted  to  $647,- 

months  the  schools  were  open  in  the  city  was  766.26,  realized  from  the  following  sources : 

10,  and  in  the  counties  8  7-10,  mi^nff  a  total  from  the  sale  of  $260,000  Treasury  relief  bonds, 

of  18  7-10,  and  an  average  for  the  btate  ot  with  6  per  cent,  interest  coupons  attached, 

9  7-20.    The  amount  paid  for  teachers^  salaries  authorized  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1878, 

in  Baltimore  was  $491,108.80,  and  in  the  conn-  making,  with  premium  on  the  same  amounting 

ties  $681,809.09— total,  $1,122,418.68,  an  in-  to  $12,600  (6  per  cent,  net  above  par),  $262,600; 

crease  of  $8,786.44.  The  amount  paid  for  build-  from  sale  of  Maryland  State  loan  stock,  $188,- 

ing,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in  680  (applied  to  payment  of  the  overdue  sterlins 

the  city  was  $102,078.79,  and  in  the  counties  d^bt),  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

$106,688.81— total,  $207,662.10,  a  decrease  of  Company,  by  terms  of  adjustment  act  of  1878, 

$801.63.    The  amount  paid  for  books  and  sta-  $100,911.20 ;  from  the  sale  of  old  State-House 

tionery  in  the  city  was  $89,086.67,  and  in  the  furniture,  lumber,  etc.,  $634.26  ;    and  from 

counties  $66,667.84 ;  total,  $94,963.01,  a  de-  some  unknown  person,  as  conscience  money, 

crease  of  $16,860.99.    The  amount  paid  for  $139.80.    The  receipts  from  ordinary  sources 

rent,  fuel,  and  incidentals  in  the  city  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80,  1879, 

$46,712.76,  and  in  the  counties  $42,990.18 ;  are  estimated  at  $1,988,179.94,  not  including 

total,  $88,702.89,  a  decrease  of  $4,629.41.    The  the  $260,000  Treasury  relief  bonds,  which  will 

total  expenditure  for  public-school  purposes  be  available  for  future  use  as  exigencies  may 

in  Baltimore  amounted  to  $677,976.02,  and  in  require.   The  probable  disbursements  for  1879 

the  counties  $916,288.64 ;  total,  $1,698,269.66.  are  estimated  at  $1,828,249.48. 

The  total  expenditure  for  public-school  pur-  The  Agricultural  College  is  free  from  debt, 

poses  in  the  city  in  1877  amounted  to  $1,644,-  and  has  an  income  of  $18,288.    The  receipts 

616.64,  showing  an  increase  in  1878  of  $48,-  from  tuition  during  the  year  were  $963.   Prep- 
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arattons  are  now  in  progress  for  the  erection  son,  Bepablioan,   4,908.     Fourth   District — 

of  a  greenhouse  to  enable  the  professors  to  McLane,  Democrat,  11,064;  Holland,  Republi- 

givepracticalillustrationof  the  habits  of  plants,  can,  6,671;  Quiglej,  National,  627;  Gittings, 

and  tiiieir  propagation  from  seeds  and  cuttings.  Independent  Democrat,  898.    Fifth  District — 

It  is  also  designed  to  erect  workshops,  and  to  Heokle,  Democrat,  12,558;  Crane,  Kepublican, 

furni^  them  with  a  steam-engine  for  practical  9,677.    Sixth  District— Peter,  Democrat,  12,- 

instruction  in  mechanical  pursuits.    The  fac-  487;  Umer,  Republican,  14,168;  Reslej,  Na- 

ulty  is  devoting  its  entire  energies  to  secure  tional,  1,907. 

to  the  students  a  knowledge  of  practical  agri-        The  Legislature  of  1878-^79  was  divided  as 

culture  and  the  sciences  immediately  connected  follows : 

wiUi  it    The  study  of  the  ancient  languages 

is  left  optional  with  the  pupils.    Students  are 

daily  instructed  in  agriculture  in  the  field,  and 

some  of  them  pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses 

by  their  labor  on  the  farm. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  is  90.  The  number  of  boys 
in  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  is  882 ;  and  The  refusal  of  the  State  judges  of  election  to 
the  number  in  the  House  of  Refuge  is  288.  comply  with  the  demands  of  supervisors  who 
The  operations  of  the  Fish  Oommissioner  held  their  office  under  appointment  through 
are  beginning  to  show  successful  results.  The  the  United  States  Government,  led  to  many 
total  number  of  Oalifornia  salmon  hatched  and  cases  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in  the  city  of 
planted  aggregates  1,644,804.  The  investiga-  Baltimore.  A  case  came  before  the  United 
tions  of  the  year  have  added  twelve  species  of  States  Gircuit  Gourt  in  January,  1879,  in  which 
fish,  making  in  all  202  species  now  known  to  two  ludges  of  the  third  precinct  of  the  Seventh 
exist  in  Maryland  waters.  Ward  were  tried  for  interfering  with  Super- 
Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  a  visor  John  T.  Bigffs,  and  refusing  to  admiL 
sum  of  $25,000  for  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  though  requested  by  the  supervisor,  Spedal 
ship-oanal  to  connect  Baltimore  with  the  ocean.  Deputy  Marshal  Arthur  Young  into  the  poll- 
Among  the  various  routes  proposed  for  the  ing-room  during  the  counting  of  the  ballots  at 
Delaware  and  Maryland  ship-canal  are  the  fol-  the  Congressional  election,  ifovember  5,  1878. 
lowing :  one  which  will  make  the  Choptank  They  were  found  guilty  by  the  jury  after  in- 
River,  entering  the  Chesapeake  below  Cam-  struction  on  the  law  by  Judge  Bond.  He  said 
bridge,  about  50  miles  from  Baltimore,  a  part  it  was  not  necessary  to  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
of  the  canal  as  far  as  Indian  Creek,  from  which  ment  the  purpose  for  which  the  deputy  mar- 
point  it  shall  run  in  a  direct  line  to  the  upper  shal  entered  the  polling-room,  and  conseouent- 
fork  of  the  Nanticoke,  and  then  to  Broadkiln  ly  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Court  to  aecide 
Creek,  three  miles  above  the  breakwater,  the  whether  the  deputy  marshal  could  enter  the 
whole  route  being  about  40  miles  in  length ;  room  of  his  own  motion  and  without  being  re- 
another,  to  strike  the  St.  Michael  River,  40  ouired  by  the  supervisor  to  do  so.  But  if  in 
miles  from  Baltimore,  at  Royal  Oak,  and  to  go  this  case  the  supervisor  called  in  the  deputy 
from  there  to  the  Choptank,  above  Lora^s  marshal  to  assbt  him  in  keeping  a  tally  list  of 
Landing,  thence  to  Cabin  Creek,  and  thence  the  voters,  then  the  Gourt  is  asked  to  say 
directly  across  to  Broadkiln  Creek ;  a  third,  whether  the  marshal  could  be  properly  called 
from  the  Sassafras  River  to  Deep  Water  Point,  in  by  the  supervisor  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
making  use  of  Blackbird  Creek,  which  route  is  admitted  by  tne  Attorney-General  that  the  su- 
85  miles  in  length;  a  fourth,  and  the  most  di-  pervisor  has  by  law  certain  duties  to  perform; 
rect  route,  by  Chester  River  to  Queenstown,  and  if  the  keeping  of  the  tally  list  is  one  of 
28  miles,  and  then  straight  across  to  Broad-  these  duties,  surely  the  supervisor  could  call 
kiln  Creek  at  the  breakwater,  55  miles.  It  is  upon  the  deputy  marshal  to  assist  him  in  it  if 
olaimed  that  a  canal  connecting  the  Chesapeake  he  required  his  assistance  for  that  purpose, 
and  Delaware  Bays  will  shorten  the  distance*  But  the  Gourt  is  asked  to  decide  that  this  was 
from  Baltimore  to  t^e  ocean  about  225  miles,  not  a  duty  of  the  supervisor,  and  not  a  duty 
thereby  benefiting  the  foreign  trade  of  Balti-  for  which  the  assistance  of  the  deputy  marshal 
more,  and  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  could  be  demanded,  and  consequently  his  en- 
well,  trance  to  the  polling-room  for  tnat  object  was 
The  shipments  of  Cumberland  coal  during  unauthorized  by  law.  The  supervisor  is  not 
1878  amounted  to  1,050,682  tons,  being  an  in-  required  to  keep  a  tally  list,  but  it  is  his  duty 
crease  of  101,094  tons  over  the  amount  of  1877.  to  superintend  the  count  and  tally  list,  and  to 
The  election  on  November  6th  was  only  for  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  poll  list  kept  by  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  resulted  as  follows :  clerks.  To  this  end,  if  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
Fvrst  District — Henry,  Democrat,  11,420;  Gra-  have  the  help  of  the  deputy  marshal,  he  is  en- 
ham.  Republican,  10,848.  Second  District—  titled  to  have  it  The  Court  must  therefore 
Talbot,  Democrat,  9,818;  Milligan,  Republi-  say  that  it  was  within  the  authority  of  the 
can,  7,594;  McCombs,  National,  1,271.  Third  supervisor  to  call  in  the  deputy  marshal  to  as- 
District — Kiromel,  Democrat,  11,676 ;  Thomp-  sist  him  in  keeping  a  tally  list,  as  he  had  to 
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certify  the  accnraoj  of  tbe  lists.    The  prayers  five  years  preceding,  the  average  was  $243,000. 

of  the  District  Attorney  were  therefore  grant-  In  1862  the  tax  was  $1,800,000 ;  in  1867  it  was 

ed  and  those  of  the  defense  refused.    They  $5,000,000,  the  highe>t  amount  it  ever  reached; 

were  fined  $5  each,  with  costs  amounting  to  and  last  year  it  was  $1,500,000.    The  average 

$145.  from  1862  to  1876,  inclusive,  was  $2,590,000. 

William  Hinton,  a  jadge  of  election  in  the  The  special  appropriations  were  very  small, 

first  precinct,  Fifth  Ward,  was  then  put  on  less  than  $100,000  in  all.    Among  the  extra 

trial  for  receiving  and  depositing  in  the  ballot*  appropriations  made  were  $10,000  for  the  pres- 

box  the  ballot  of  Samuel  Young,  colored,  whose  ervation  of  the  Old  8outh  Church ;  $10,000  for 

name  was  not  on  the  list  of  voters  for  that  the  Pilgrim  Monument  at  PlvmouUi ;  $2,500 

precinct    Greorge  W.  Wayson,  Jr..  supervisor,  for  the  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 

testified  that  he  was  present  wnen  Samuel  Youth ;  $8,000  for  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ; 

Young  offered  to  vote  a  ticket  he  picked  up  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  $11,000;  and 

from  a  pile  of  tickets  near  the  ballot-box.  StatePrisoD,$18,000for  the  purpose  of  needed 

Young^s  name  was  not  found  on  the  poll  list  furnishings ;  $5,000  to  provide  knapsacks  for 

of  registered  voters.     Hinton,  however,  said  the  militia;  $500  for  the  educational  exhibit 

he  knew  Young,  and  he  should  vote.    Charles  at  the  Paris  Exposition ;  and  $6,000  for  the 

P.  Erantz,  special  deputy  marshal,  testified  State  Primary  School  at  Monson.    Among  the 

that  none  of  the  judges  objected  to  Young's  appropriations  asked  for  and  defeated  were 

vote,  but  the  Republican  Judge,  William  Hep-  $60,000  for  the  Institute  of  Technology,  $40,- 

bum,  shrugged  his  shoulders.    This  closed  the  000  for  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute, 

evidence  for  the  prosecution.     For  the  de-  $150,000  for  altering  the  State  House,  and 

fense  William  Hepburn,  judge  of  election,  tes-  $25,000  for  the  Agricultural  College.    As  a 

tified  that  he  was  in  his  place  near  Hinton  all  pledge  of  the  public  faith  of  the  State,  it  was 

day,  except  during  a  short  absence  at  dinner,  enacted  that  tne  interest  and  principal  of  all 

and  he  did  not  see  or  hear  the  circumstances  scrip  or  bonds  of  the  State  shall  he  paid  in  gold 

testified  to  for  the  prosecution.    George  W.  coin  or  its  equivalent. 

Fay,  a  Judge  at  the  same  precinct,  Charles  The  continuance  of  the  State  detective  force 

Selvage  and  George  Peters,  the  clerks,  testified  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  finally 

that  they  saw  none  of  the  occurrences  testified  the  following  act  was  passed : 

to  by  the  Government  witnesses;  the  names  SeotiohI.  Hereafter  the  State  detective  force  shall 

of  all  those  whose  votes  were  taken  by  the  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 

judges  were  put  down  by  the  clerks,  and  the  thirty  memb^,  including  tbe  chief;  and  the  Gov- 

oount  tallied  with  the  list.     Several  of  these  ®">o""  ^7  remove  from  said  force  such  members 

witnesses  and  Robert  H.  Hyde,  a  Republican  ^l^^^o^S'^i"  his  judgment  unfitted  tor  its  dutlea. 
ytvu^vo  iM^  xvvuvtw  Vli.  r  Q  xwi/uimi.au  g^  2.  Each  member  of  said  force  shall,  once  m 
deputy  marshal,  testified  that  Supervisor  •Way-  each  week,  render  to  the  chief  a  written  report  of  all 
son  said  at  the  close  of  the  voting  that  every-  bis  doings ;  and  the  chief,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
thing  heA  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  the  elec-  ^hall  render  to  tbe  Governor  a  written  report  of  the 
tion  was  fairly  conducted.  The  poU  lists  were  ?°»"»*  ^  ^^  [^^^  summaming  the  aforeaaid  week- 
gut  in  e^dence,  and  did  not  show  the  name  of  ^^sTf  n1  to^ey'^haU  ^^^^^^^^  to  or  for  tbe  ac 
Samuel  Young.  The  lury  found  Hinton  guilty,  count  of  the  chief,  or  any  member  of  said  force,  or 
Judge  Bond  said  it  did  not  appear  from  the  any  person  employed  by  them,  except  as  proviaed 
evidence  that  the  defendent  was  a  ballot-box  i**  "eotion  6of  onapter  16  of  the  acta  of  tbe  year  1876. 
stuflTer.  He  would  fine  him  $25  and  costs,  ^^'  *•  ^^^  ^^  '^^  ^®  ®^®®*  "P^*^  '^^  pssaage. 
which  were  paid.  The  liquor  question  was  agitated  entirely  in 

The  penalty  for  interfering  with  a  supervisor  the  lower  House.    There  were  numerous  peti- 

or  deputy  marshal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  tioners  for  a  prohibitory  law,  including  ».large 

is  a  fine  of  not  over  $8,006,  or  imprisonment  number  of  the  clergymen  of  the  State,  and  a 

not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both ;  and  for  vot-  bill  was  reported  embodying  a  substantial  re- 

ing  illegally  a  fine  not  over  $500,  or  imprison-  enactment  of  the  old  prohibitory  law,  and^this 

ment  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  98  yeas 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  session  of  the  to  118  nays.  A  bill  was  then  presented  con- 
Legislature  was  closed  on  May  17th.  It  passed  taining  several  stringent  amendments  to  the 
284  acts  and  48  resolutions.  The  proposition  present  license  law.  Some  of  these  found 
to  adopt  biennial  sessions  through  an  amend-  favor  with  the  Houpe,  especially  one  to  restrict 
ment  of  the  Constitution  was  not  received  fa-  the  number  of  licenses  granted  to  one  in  every 
vorably  by  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  re-  1,000  of  the  population,  and  at  one  time  a  local 
ferred,  and  failed  to  pass.  The  subjects  acted  option  proviso  prevailed  ;  but,  through  the  fact 
upon  were  strictly  of  a  local  nature,  and  all  that  the  acceptable  amendments  were  coupled 
resolutions  relative  to  national  affairs,  the  cur-  so  closely  with  those  that  were  distasteful,  tlie 
rency,  and  the  remonetization  of  silver  were  entire  le^slation  proposed  was  defeated.  Sub- 
laid  aside.         ^               ^  sequentlv,  three  bills  were  passed  affecting 

By  prudence  in  legislation  the  State  tax  was  this  trade :  one  prohibiting  the  transportation 

reduced  to  a  million  dollars — less  than  half  the  of  liquor  into  towns  where  licenses  are  not 

average  amount  for  the  past  fifteen  years.    In  granted ;  another  reducing  to  a  nominal  sum 

1861  the  State  tax  was  $800,000,  and  for  the  the  license  fees  to  apothecaries,  who  are  to  sell 
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onlf  for  medicinal^  mecbanioal,  or  manafac-  granting  money  or  other  property  of  the  State, 

taring  purposes ;  and  the  third,  the  bill  re-  which  shall  originate  in  the  Uoase  of  Repre- 

laticg  to  innholders*  licenses.    The  important  sentatives  only,"  indicates  that  the  term  **  all 

section  of  the  act  relating  to  the  transportation  money  bills"  was  then  distinctly,  and  in  com- 

of  liquors  is  as  follows :  mon  parlance  and  by  authority  understood  to 

SEOTioir  1.  No  person  sball  bring  into  any  town  or  ^^^^  ^^  ^*^^>  supply  hilUy  and  appropriation 

city  in  which  lioensei  are  not  granted  auy  spirituous  oilU^  bills  both  for  *'  raising  and  for.appropnat- 

or  intoxicating  liquors,  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  ing  money."  The  same  authority  that  is  jealous 

himself,  or  to  have  the  same  sold  by  another,  or  of  the  power  to  lay  taxes  for  filling  the  purse, 

having  reasonable  cause  to  beheve  that  the  same  is  _,„„*.  i^l  „^u^  ««  -j^«i^r.«  «#  ♦i*^  «;/.K4  ^f  .Vv^vi^i 

intenled  to  be  sold  in  violation  of  law;  and  any  must  be  quite  as  je^ous  of  the  right  of  s^nd- 

Uquor  transported  contrary  to  the  provUlons  of  this  »ng  the  money  so  raised.    A  grant  by  the  Btote 

act  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth :  pro-  is  more  sacred  than  the  promise  of  the  indi- 

intUd^  Aofwwr,  that  thU  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  vidual ;   and  to  suppose  that  it  was  thought 

transportation  of  spirituous  liquora  through  a  town  important  to  guard  the  raising  of  money,  and 

to  places  beyond.  ^^^  ^^^  spendmff  of  it,  U  not  consistent  with 

A  law  was  passed  making  the  tickets  of  one  the  reason  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 

street  railway  company  in  Boston  good  on  proTision  in  auestion.    On  the  otner  hand,  by 

another.    It  went  into  effect  on  May  10th,  and  ^ving  to  the  House  the  sole  power  to  originate 

the  measure  proved  at  once  to  be  one  of  great  money  bills,  and  to  the  Senate  the  function  of 

convenience  to  the  public.    The  tendency  has  passing  on  them  and  criticising  them,  with, 

been  to  increase  the  sale  of  tickets  and  dimin-  perhaps,  more  disinterestedness  and  conser- 

ish  the  cash  fares.    The  words  of  the  act  are  yatism  than  if  it  idso  had  the  power  of  origi- 

as  follows :  nating  them  and  of  submitting  them  in  turn 

SionoN  1.  Package  tickets  issued  by  any  street  to  its  coordinate,  the  Senate  was  at  once  made 

railway  corporation  in  the  usual  form  of  tickets  sold  an  additional  check  and  safeguard  upon  the 

by  such  corporation,  and  good  for  a  fare  not  exceed-  pa^Uc  benevolence,  without  in  any  way  en- 

'W^^^rZ:nTo&^^^^^^^  }?^8?««  the  ouUet  thereto,  which^with  the  then 
run  therein  by  said  corporation,  shall  be  received  as  hvely  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  the  money 
good  for  a  passage  between  any  two  points  in  said  levying  and  granting  power,  was  reserved  ex- 
city  by  any  other  street  railwar  corporation,  in  any  olusively  to  the  popular  branch.  The  Oonsti- 
car  wherein  a  fare  not  exceeding  six  cenu  is  re-  tution  of  the  United  States,  in  a  simUar  article, 
caivable;  and  every  such  corporation  shall,  once  in  ""  ♦k^t^ivlL^  *o!:ii-TTj-;^^ 
ft  week,  radsem  aU  such  tickets  issued  by  it  which  ^w?«.th«  phrase,  bills  for  raismg  revenue  shall 
shall  be  presented  by  any  other  such  corporation,  originate,"  etc.  which  is  a  term  more  umited 
by  ptyin^  therefor  at  the  rate  of  Ave  cents  m  money  than  **  money  bills,"  and  perhaps  adopted  be- 
for  each  ticket  so  presented.  cause  it  had  been  found  that  the  Missachu- 
Sto.  9.  Any  street  ndlway  corporation  refusing  to  ^^  provision  was  too  broad  for  a  Legislature 
receive  as  above  provided  anv  such  ticket  issuea  by  ^  rV'Vr'v^  ^"f  ^"^  "*v«i«  av*  «  «^5»«f»vu«« 
any  other  such  corporation,  or  revising  to  redeem  ^f®""®  o^Ui  branches  were  popular  represent- 
as  above  provided  any  such  ticket  of  its  own  Issue,  ative  bodies.  But,  if  more  hmited,  then  the 
■hall  forfeit  for  each  ticket  which  it  shall  so  refuse  term  **  money  bills"  includes  something  more 
the  Hum  of  one  dolUr,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  than  revenue  biUs.    But  it  can  not  contain  any- 

jL^oK  KTw'L^ir^^"^"'^  ^""'^*"^  ^^  thing  more,  unless  it  be  biUs  grantmg  monev 

The  Speaker  adds :  *'  I  can  not  therefore  doubt 

A  disagreement   arose   between  the   two  that  the  term  in  our  Constitution,  *  all  money 

Houses  on  the  question,  ^*  Is  a  bill  appropriat-  bills,'  includes  biUs  appropriating  money.    As 

ing  monev  a  money  bill ''  within  the  meaning  to  bills  directly  or  indirectly  involving  the  ap- 

of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  re-  propriation  or  expenditure  of  money,  it  seems 

stricts  the  origin  of  a  money  bill  to  the  House  to  me  that  by  bills  directly  involving  such  an 

of  Representatives!  The  Speaker  of  the  lower  expenditure  must  be  meant  bills  granting  or 

House  argued  that  it  was  simply  a  question  appropriating  money ;  and  if  so,  then,  for  the 

whether  the  broad  term,  ^*  all  money  bills,"  reasons  alreiuly  given,  they  can  originate  only 

is  limited  to  bills  levying  money,  or  includes  in  the  House.    As  to  bills  indirectly  involving 

also  bills  granting  the  same  money  directly  out  the  expenditure  of  money,  I  take  it  the  House 

of  the  public  purse.    If  the  latter,  then  the  has  never  denied  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 

right  to  originate  such  a  bill  was  never  in  the  originate  them." 

Senate  at  aU,  and  it  yields  no  right  in  recog-  Both  branches  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 

nixing  its  own  constitution,  no  matter  what  preme  Court,  and  cited  for  their  use  all  the 

the  usage  has  been.    If  the  former,  then  the  precedents  that  could  be  found.    The  Court 

right  to  originate  such  a  bill  is  in  the  Senate,  rendered  a  decision,  in  which  they  say,  '^The 

and  the  House  yields  no  right  in  recognizing  power  to  originate  a  bill  appropriating  money 

the  constitution  of  its  coordinate.    He  refers  from  the  State  Treasury  is  not  limited  by  the 

to  the  elaborate  opinion  rendered  by  Speaker  Constitution  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jewell  in  1868,  and  adds  the  suggestions  that  but*  resides  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla* 

no  broader  term  could  have  been  used  than  ture." 

**  all  money  bills,"  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  The  proposition  to  loan  six  millions  of  State 

articles  of  the  Constitution  r^ected  contained  credit  to  the  New  York  and  New  England 

the  clause  that  *'  bills  and  resolves  levying  or  Railroad,  in  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
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State,  which  is  now  the  largest  stookhold«r,  art;  of  the  CommoDnealth  in  the  Hooaao  Tod- 
whs  tbe  BQbject  of  the  most  earaeat  debate  of  nel  and  the  Tro;  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  vbj 
the  seBsion.  A  m^ority  of  the  Bailwaj  Com-  is  it  not  eqaallj  neoaBaor;  bo  to  protect  the 
mittee  favored  it,  and  a  niEyority  of  tbo  Com-  State's  interest  in  tbe  Boaton  and  Albany  Rail- 
mittee  on  Finance  opposed  it;  and  it  was  de-  road  and  other  enterprises!  If  anjthing  re- 
feated  in  the  Uouae,  as  was  a  Bnbseqnent  prop-  spectiag  railroads  is  to  be  pnt  into  the  Consti- 
ontioD  to  provide  for  tbe  consolidation  of  this  tution  at  oil,  it  ahonid  be  an  article  prohibiting 
road  with  the  Boston  and  Providence.  the  Legislature  from  loaning  tbe  credit  of  ttie 
Tbe  moat  important  action  relative  to  the  Commonwealth  to  any  railroad  corporation  or 
BoosacTnnnel  WAS  the  passage  of  the  bill  look-  in  aid  of  any  railroad  enterprise.  Uessares 
ing  to  a  surrender  of  tbe  lease  which  the  Troy  ought  to  be  commenced  now  looking  to  an  nl- 
and  Boston  road  holds  of  the  Soothem  Ver-  timate  release  of  the  Oommonweolth  from  alt 
mont  road,  the  only  existing  approach  to  the  ownership  in  or  connection  with  railroads 
tDoael  from  the  west.    The  object  of  this  is  to  We  are  paying  annually  $706,998  for  interest 

Sive  the  Erie  road  acoesa  to  tbe  tunnel.    The  on  money  borrowed  for  the  Eooaoc  Tnnnel  and 

ebate  on  a  constitutional  amendment  relative  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  and  $180,000 

to  retaining  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  for  interest  on  the  loan  to  tbe  New  York  and 

HoosacTaunel,  brought  ont  the  following  state-  New  England  Bailroad,  or  (687,000  in  round 

ment  from  one  of  tbe  members  of  the  Hoose  nnmbers  in  all.    This  is  no  slight  bnrden  upon 

(Barrage,  of  Suffolk):  "If  it  is  necessary  to  the  industry  of  the  Commonwealth.    But  for 

proteot  by  oonstitational  amendment  the  prop-  thb  item  there  would  be  no  neoeauty  for  levy- 


ing a  State  tax  this  year.    The  appropriation,  for  every  offense  forfeit  a  mm  of  not  lees  than 

exclusive  of  ordinary  expenses,  asked  for  this  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use 

year  is  $73,500.    This  is  three  foarths  as  much  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  such  city  or  town." 

estheentireaetearningaof  last  year.    Beudes,  A  bill  was  also  passed  providing  for  a  Police 

the  manager  recommends  that  an  appropriation  Commission  in  the  ^ty  of  Boston.    It  creates 

be  made  for  laying  another  track  tbroagh  the  a  Board  of  Police  Commissiooers,  in  which  are 

tnnnel  and  for  arching  under  the  central  shaft,  to  be  vested  all  the  pKtwers  and  duties  held  by 

tbe  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $76,000.  Tbe  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  relation  to  the  Po- 

inevitable  resnlt  of  State  ownership  seemi  to  lice  Department,  and  those  of  the  Board  of  I.i- 

be  a  continual  outlay  without  a  corresponding  cense  Commissioners  in  relation  to  theatrical 

increase  in  tbe  income  from  tbe  investment."  exhibitions,  publioamusements,innbolderB,  etc 

A  bill  was  passed  which  provides  that  "  no  An  effort  was  made  to  abolish  the  nse  of  the 

child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  gag  in  tbe  penal  inatitntions  of  the  State,  but 

employed  in  any  mannfaoturing,  mechanical,  it  failed  by  a  dose  vote  in  tbe  House. 

or  mercantile  establishment,  while  the  public  Early  in  the  session  several  of  the  towns 

schools  in  tlie  city  or  town  where  sooh  child  sought  some  measure  for  relief  from  tbe  traujp 

lives  ore  in  session,  unless  snob  child  can  read  naisance.     Numerous  public   hearings  were 

and  write.    Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  given  and  largely  attended,  Jhe  matter  was 

overseer  in  any  such  establishment  who  em-  conudered  and  discnssed  foralongtimebj  the 

ploys  or  permits  to  be  employed  any  child  in  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions, 

violation  of  this  section,  and  ever?  parent  or  and  tbe  resolt  was  a  lengthy  report  which 

guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  ehall  urged  the  duty  of  the  towns  to  enforce  the  ex- 
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ifting  laws  relating  to  Tagraiioj,  and  tbe  enact-  woman's  snfiErage.  On  this  broad  onestion, 
ment  of  a  law  making  it  the  datj  of  the  Ohief  whether  snffi'age  and  eligibiHtj  to  publio  office 
of  the  State  Detective  Force  to  arrest  all  per-  shall  be  granted  to  women  npon  the  same  terms 
sons  who  are  deemed  vagrants,  and  to  enforce  as  to  men,  *the  minority  say : 
or  cause  to  be  enforoed  against  such  persons  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  i^  ^^  ^^^  ^„^„g  ^^^  ^  i, 
the  penalties  provided  b j  law.  m )  g  natunl  right ;  (2)  a  oonBtitutional  right ;  and  (8) 
A  bill  was  also  passed  which  was  intended  for  the  welfare  of  society.  By  natural,  or,  as  Black- 
to  afford  temporary  relief  to  the  savings  banks  •*<>'*•  tenoB  them,  absolute  ri^hta,  la  properly  meani 

under  certain  conditions.    The  first  section  of  ^^^^^  rtllfS^?S^'!.r'2i/-iS;^nS'2^t«  h  J^^ 

....                     Au     a     •         Tk     1    /^  every  state  of  society,  and  woioo  no  state  has  a  rifflit 

the  act  empowers  the  Savings  Bwak  Oommis-  to  deny.    Such  are  the  right  to  nfe.  liberty,  and  the 

sioners,  whenever  the  security  of  the  depos-  acquisition  of  property.   But  such  is  not  the  rifht  to 

itors  of  any  savings  bank  shall,  in  their  judg-  the  ballot.    Judge  Story  declares  that  the  right  of 

ment,  render  it  expedient,  to  require  a  limita-  Z^^l^  }^^  '^TV^  been  treated  by  nations  as  a  ciril 

tlon  or  regulation  of  the  payment  of  denosit^  ^^^^^^^llS^T^^^^^ 

such  as  the  interest  of  the  depositors  snail  seem  The  minority  also  refer  to  the  case  of  Andewon  v^ 

to  demand.    The  second  section  provides  for  Baker,  38  Mairland  Beports.  581,  which  was  a  deci- 

an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Oommission*  sloQ  against  the  existence  of  a  natural  right  of  suf- 

ers  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  such  depositors  as  ^"««- .  J*^.  t®«^J°^  disfranchised  a  considerable 

».»«^A.^i  ^.^^„^A  «*  «r.^k  ^./.fSo.^      T*-  ^k;^#  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  who  had  pre- 

may  feel  sggneved  at  such  action.    Its  chief  ^i^^^^j  ^^ted.   The  decision  wm  oonilrmed  by  the 

purpose  is  to  protect  the  property  of  the  sav-  decision  of  CWef  Justice  Waite  of  the  United  States 

ings  banks  in  cases  of  emergency.    Inasmuch  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Minor  m.  Happeusett, 

as  these  banks  are  the  property  of  the  depos-  the  Question  involved  being  whether  women  are  en- 

itors.  the  measure  is  in  the  interest  of  those  ?!H"°^*^'  *^k*  C^°*''*^?»°'»  <>'  Vl*-^  v*?-^  ^^^X^. 

•vwo,  w.«»  .u««»».^       *     i.u            A      All  ^ote  because  they  are  citizens.    It  is  believed  that 

whose  money  is  held  by  them.    Another  pur-  no  well-considered  case  or  recognised  authority  can 

pose  is  to  secure  to  all  depositors  the  same  be  found  at  variance  with  these  principles, 

treatment.    Under  special  pressure  or  undue  Iq  regard  to  the  ground  of  supposed  rights  un- 

excitement  a  strong  bank  may  be  pushed  to  <*«'  the  Constitution,  the  minority  contend  that  the 

pay  out  so.much  of  its  available  fun\to  the  fK'b^olu^tit'SlrS^^^^ 


the  depositors  to  do  so,  they  can  direct  the  of  public  affaire  to  make  them  effwtive  In  p^^^^ 
^^^«.^^  *^  ^^^  .i^*.^o:\^»o  OK  ^^m  -.^«*  ^4  affairs,  would  interfere  with  their  home  duties  and 
mansgers  to  pay  depositors  25  per  cent,  of  thus  be  an  injury  to  society;  or  that,  not  having  fUll 
their  deposits  at  once  and  another  lustallment  information  on  the  matters  to  be  voted  on,  their 
in  such  time  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  This  political  action  would  be  of  no  advantage.  Tlie  op- 
will  give  the  managers  time  to  raise  money  on  position  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  the 

tUeir  mortgages  without  sacrificing  the  general  »*•'•»?  !^3' ?/ '°°1"  rT  •""  "*"* "  *"  "" 

..       _4.5ri.j         "A           T^LJiTi.  gument  against  the  morement. 

interMts  of  the  depositors.    In  the  debate  on  The  report  concludes  by  saying  that  the  great  ob- 

the  biU  m  the  lower  House,  Mr.  White,  of  jection  is  fundamental.    ^*  The  accident  of  sex,"  s 

Plymouth,  said :  term  adopted  by  the  petitioners,  is  not  an  accident* 
„                .        ,      . .     ,           .    ^  „i   ,            .It  defines  and  fixes  the  conditions  and  limits  of  hu- 

.  .,?•  ••T  ■•  *^«  ^^y  objection  to  the  bill  the  possi-  nian  society.    It  does  not  imply  a  subordination  of 

bdity  of  Its  bemff  unconstitutional.    It  the  bill  tends  one  sex  to  the  other,  but  points  out  that  all  the  du- 

%o  impair  contracts,  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  ties  in  life  of  one  can  not  well  be  performed  by  the 

no  body  of  men  has  the  power  to  do  that.    The  fact  other.     The  petitioners  urge  that  women  are  not 

that  the  bill  finds  so  much  faror  shows  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  having  been  bom  females.     This 

settled  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  relations  is  true ;  but  if  certain  duties  appertain  by  nature  to 

between  a  bank  and  its  depositors  are  a  contract,  their  sex  and  cerUin  duties  to  the  other  sex,  each  is 

He  thought  the  bUl  to  be  simply  in  the  form  of  a  responsible  for  the  performance  of  i to  own.   Suppose 

stay  Uw,  and  therefore  not  unconstitutional,  as  it  this  question  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 

does  not  ignore  the  obligations  existing  on  the  part  duties  instead  of  the  light  of  righto ;  will  it  not  ap- 

of  a  bank  to  ito  depositors.    The  bill  aims  simplv  to  pear  that  there  are  natural  duties,  ordained  of  God, 

BUnd  between  the  depositors  and  their  own  foolish  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  the  "rights" 

fears.    He  saw  no  objection  to  immediate  action.  now  claimed  for  women  t    If  the  duties  and  fiino- 

_,       ,  .   .              ._               .,           ^.,          -  tions  of  public  life,  participation  in  public  affairs, 

The  joint  committee  on  the  petitions  for  eligibility  to  public  office,  are  antagonistic  to  the 

woman^s  suffrage  reported  to  the  Legislature  duties  or  woman  in  the  family,  which  are  we  to 

a  provision  for  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu-  ©^^oose  for  her,  the  order  of  nature  or  ito  opposite  t 

tion  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  ,f®J&i*^'*:'^!!^^^^ 

ow .  J  A  '^  J  i.  J  1 J  ii_  •  of  Which  every  interest  in  human  society  would  be 
pis  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  authorize  involved,  propose  a  revolution  contrary  to  the  order 
female  taxpayers  to  vote  on  municipal  affairs,  of  nature,  in  which  the  household  and  the  family 
The  minority  of  the  committee  in  their  report  would  to  a  great  extent  be  sacrificed  to  public  duties 
set  forth  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  and  political  life,  we  recommend  that  the  petition- 
subject  very  summarily.  They  say  that  there  *"  ^^®  ^«*^*  ^  withdraw, 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  mem-  Subsequently  a  bill  to  grant  municipal  suf- 
bers  of  the  committee  as  to  the  question  of  frage  to  women  was  rejected  in  the  House- 
municipal  suffrage  accompanied  by  a  property  yeas  92,  nays  128. 

qualification  for  women,  but  there  was  a  differ-  The  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  of  1877 

ence  of  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  showsthat,  comparing  the  year  1877  with  1875, 
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the  radDction  in  wagai  Iiu  been  9i  per  oenL,  A  paper  from  tbe  eargeon  of  the  UaMachnsetU 
vhich  has  been  nearly  equaled  hj  a  gAnerftl  Eje  uid  Ear  Infinnarj,  Dr.  B.J.  Jeffries,  treats 
rednction  of  prioea.  The  total  valae  of  the  of  color-btiDdneu.  He  haa  detected  thirty 
State  iDdoetrial  products  has  inoreosed  over  8  color-blind  in  testing  611  instmctors  and  sto- 
per  cent.  Of  private  eat^^liBhrnents  there  are  dents  of  different  departments  of  Harvard  Dai- 
10,8SG,  and  of  corporations  520.  The  former  veraitj  and  the  Inatituce  of  Technology,  being 
tamed  oat  $351,000,000  worth  of  goods,  sjid  rerj  newlj  one  in  twentj.  He  shows  the  im- 
the  latter  |160,000,000.  I'be  former  paid  their  portance  which  this  sutiject  lias  aaanmed  with 
laborers  a  yearly  average  of  (474,  while  that  reference  to  the  protection  of  life  on  railway 
of  the  corporation  employees  is  |888.  The  trains  and  Bteamboats,  and  the  attentJou  which 
former  prodaoe  $2.45  for  every  dollar  inveated,  ia  directed  to  it  in  Europe,  where,  in  one  conn- 
wbile  the  oorporstions  produce  little  over  $1.36  try  alone  (Sweden),  by  the  simple  effort*  of 
on  each  dollar  invested.  ooe  scientific  man,  all  the  railroad  employees 

of  the  coantry  were  in  a  few  montha  tested, 
and  Iswa  to  govern  the  fatare  were  made  and 
enforced.  The  writer's  couclnalonB  and  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows; 

Cartalnly  one  m,^y,  muoh  mnre  probably  one  in 
tewify,  ofthe  cotumuDiCj  ia  ooloi^bllod  in  grt»teror 
le»  degree.  Of  tliU  detent  Ihey  may  even  them Mlves 
be  vholly  unooniciour.  Thta  oolor-blindDcw  may 
pnctlcally  be  regardeiJ  as  red  grun  blindncK*  or  hUit- 
ydlow  bUndnegB.  Touil  color-bliDdoeeg  sIho  «ii(U. 
Tbls  defeolis  cnoEenital.  it  exiBM  in  veryingde^eB. 
It  is  largely  herediMry.    It  maj  alau  be  tcinporuily 


aentl;  iwiued  by  du«ue  or  itijiuT.     It  ii 
!.  ,       "— -iaing  (lie    eyti 


inoumhls  wlien  ooDgeuital.  Eieroini  „  ._.  .,  . . 
with  colon  ani  the  eare  with  their  niimei>  helps  tbe 
color-blind  to  supplemtnt  their  eyes,  but  doee  cot 
ahange  or  iucreise  their  oolor-peroeptioii.  Eip«ri- 
meat  and  experience  show  that  ve  *n/otetd  to  aeo 
r4d  aniffrtcii  marine  light*  to  deaignate  a  veeael'a 

lights  on  railways  to  desipiate  dacRer.  Form  in- 
B[»»d  of  color  can  Dot  be  uaad  for  Iheae  purpoiite. 
There  are  Diany  peculiar  cooditiona  under  which 
railroad  employee!  end  marinars  perform  their  dnty , 
vlilch  render  colored  aigmla,  and  eapeeially  colored 
lights,  diOlcult  to  be  correctly  aecn.  Theee  aigiiilc 
can  never  be  correctly  seen  by  tbe  color-blind. 
There  is,  thetefore,  great  danger  from  oolor-blind- 
nsii.  Bailwsy  arid  maritio  accidenta  biive  oocurred 
from  it.  There  ia  no  protection  but  the  elimination 
from  the  fwrsmns^  of  railways  and  vesaela  of  allpei^ 
fons  whoae  position  requires  jJarfeet  color-percep- 
tion, and  who  fail  to  posaeaa  it.  This  can  now  te 
readily  and  apeedilj  done. 

Therefore,  through  a  law  of  tfaeLegialalure,  orders 
from  State  Bailroad  Commissionora,  or  by  the  mlea 
and  regalationi  of  tbe  railroad  corporations  them- 

™™,_  n »• T>_: t_  It.:. •     selves,  each  and  every  employee  ahauld  be  oareftiUy 

The  Committee  on  PriBons^  to  their  report  ,e,tedforcolor-bllodness'bv  "  expertcompetenttJ. 
to  the  Legislatnre  before  its  adjournment,  stated  detect  it.  All  deficient  sboald  be  removed  from  their 
that  none  of  the  prisons  were  foond  self-sup-  posts  of  danger.  Ever/  penon  offering  himself  aa 
porting  under  the  contract  Bjatem  of  disposing  "n  employee  ahauld  bo  teeted  for  oolor-blindneai. 
of  labor.  The  House  of  Correction  at  East  "drehiasdlf  heh«  it.  Every  employee  who  hja 
-,  _i    -1       -    ,1.  11*  _u        .     .-■         had  an*  aavere  illnesa,  or  who  haa  been  mjured, 

Oamhndge  is  the  only  self-supporting  institu-  ,hould  be  tested  agsin  fcr  color-blindness  before  fae 
tion  in  the  State,  and  here  the  labor  of  the  in-  is  allowed  toreaiime  hiK  duties.  Ti>eaameeiamin»- 
matcs  is  employed,  under  the  superintendence  tion  abould  be  carried  out  among  pilots  and  masters 
of  the  officials,  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  bmahes.     of  staamets  and  Miling  veaaeli.    Theaelatterahmld 

injo.chto8o».h.»b„co,™«ioMb.,^,rt  jLv.:„'=;;{b;""»"i'"«.*trir 

states  that  where  no  tobacco  is  nsed  the  pns- 

ons  are  models  of  neatness  and  discipline.  The  The  following  rules  are  recommended  in  an- 

oonditioD  of  the  State  Prison  at  Oharleatown  other  paper  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread 

in  the  matter  of  management  and  cleanliness  of  oontn^ous  diseases  in  poblio  or  private 

waa  found  qnite  satisfactory.    The  new  State  Bchools : 

Priaoa  at  Concord  is  spoken  of  with  coromen-  i.  Vaccination— acertiflcats  to  bereqntrwl  of  every 

dation  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  ohild  entering  the  pablio  sohools,  ss  ia  tbe  law  now 

and  the  obaracter  of  the  work  done.  1°  Mssaaohaaetta.               ...           ,„      . 

issued  at  the  close  of  the  session.    Some  of  the    .,.»...  ,  -  -  ... 

topioa  qS  which  it  treats  are  worthy  of  notice. 
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S.  The  eiUtwo*  of  an;  «•«<  of  inoh  d'uBuu  In  % 
Itouw  to  aiolude  tb«  intnatci  from  attendance  M 
■ohoola  far  a  •uffleient  length  Dftime,tbe  proprietj 
of  raadmUaioD  being  oerutled  to  by  a  oooipeiaut 
ptaTaioian. 

i.  Diiinfeotion  of  prsmiiea  and  clotbiue,  hj  the 
Board  of  Heakh,  in  every  booge  nhare  tba  abova 
diseases  hara  prevailed. 

B.  Mediaal  aathorit;  to  be  doslgnatod,  for  the  par- 
pois  of  adviaing  taaoban  and  pupUa,  and  pointicjt 
ont  to  the  Sobool  Committee  matlen  In  ragiard  lo 
trhioh  thair  autbority  might  b«  used  to  improre  Iha 
tanitar;  condition  oiachooU. 

The  amonat  of  the  State  debt  on  Janaarj  I, 
1879,  was  $33,020,464.  It  hud  been  rednced 
1300,000  dnrin^  1878.  It  ia  classified  as  fol- 
lows: railroad  loans,  $17,788,906;  war  loans, 
$10,408,188;  loans  for  public  buildings,  $4,- 
618,280.  The  State  has  do  temporary  loan, 
the  entire  indebtedaoas  being  funded.  All  the 
debt  is  placed  at  5  per  cent,,  and  will  become 
dasasfollows;  1890.  $220,000;  1888,  $1,088.- 
000;  1886,  $3,0(11,300;  tSSg,  $:),142,128;  1890, 
$508,468;  1891,  $3,816,010;  1898,  $1,150,000; 
1891,  $9,980,944;  1895.  $4,840,260;  1896, 
$1,100,000;  1897,  $620,000;  19tiO,$3, 699,024. 
The  amonot  of  sinking  funils  Jannary  1,  1878, 
was  $10,885,690.21,  Hnincrease  during  the  year 
of  $382,905.63. '  The  reveaae  raoeipia  for  tbe 
jear  were  $S,933,944.28  ;  fund  receipts,  $4,- 
607,901.49.  The  pajments  on  acconnt  of  reve- 
nae  were  $9,638,428.44 ;  on  aoooant  of  funda, 
$1,046,367.42.  The  gross  reoeipta  were  $11,- 
540,845.72;  gross  payments,  $9,684,798.86; 
groea  balance  of  cash,  $2,21 1,876.66.  The  trast 
lands  are  as  follows: 
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The  SUte  tax  haa  dt-clined  from  $3,000,000 
in  1875  to  $1,000,000  in  1878,  with  aach  a  pros- 
pect of  decrease  that  its  continuance  is  limited. 
A  atfttemeat  of  the  taxable  property  of  tbe 
Oommonwealth  is  as  follows: 
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The  aggregates  daring  the  year  1877  were 
M  follows : 
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Real  estate  decreaoed  $78,026,005;  personal 
estate,  including  bank  stocks,  $29,114,47^-18; 
deposits  in  savings  banks.  $38,610,929.01.  Tlie 
corporate  excess  above  real  estate  and  macbin- 
cry  increased  $1,803,025.83. 

But  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  Stat«  ia 
created  mainly  by  excessive  municipal  and 
county  eipenditnre ;  the  rate  of  State  taxation 
being  only  68'7  cents  on  each  thousand  dollota 
of  a  reduced  valuation,  while  the  arerage  mn- 
nioipal  rate,  including  the  State  tai,  is  $12.54 
per  thousand.  The  amount,  however,  of  the 
riianicipa]  tax  levy  is  steadily  and  materiaUy 
ducreasiDg.  That  amoant  for  the  last  five  years 
haa  been  as  foUows :  1874,  $28,700,605;  1875, 
$27,712,760;  1878,  $24,778,808;  1877,  $38,- 
918,939;  1878,  $21,761,637;  showing  a  rednc-  ' 
tion  for  the  whole  period  of  $S,93M,968,  and 
for  the  past  year  of  $2,146,802,  The  moxi- 
mnra  of  taxation  was  reached  in  1874,  and  tbe 
decrease  since  is  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
levy  for  that  year.  The  statistics  of  this  mn- 
nicipal  indebtedness  are  worthy  of  mention  in 
coDsideration  of  the  general  embarrassments. 
During  1878,  203  towns  diminished  their  debt, 
67  increased  it,  and  in  20  there  was  neither  in- 
crease nor  decrease.  There  are  08  towns  that 
have  no  debt,  against  64  towns  which  had  no 
debt  in  1877.  The  percentageof  indebtednes* 
has  increased  in  90  towns,  but  in  27  of  these 
it  is  due  to  a  diminution  o(  valnatiou.  Tbe 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  tbe  aggregate  valua- 
tion by  the  local  assessors,  aggregate  net  debt 
of  municipalities,  and  percentage  of  tbe  same 
for  the  years  1871  to  1678  inclusive : 
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The  gross  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  towne 
and  cities  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1878,  was  $89,- 
601,166.  If  the  average  rate  of  interest  was 
6  per  cent,  it  would  amonnt  to  $5,876,000 ;  the 
total  diminutioD  of  indebtedness  was  $8,186,- 
000,  and  the  sums  raited  for  intereet  and  tbe 
payment  of  debt  equaled  n early /iw(y  p»r  cent. 
of  the  mtinlcipal  tax  for  the  year. 

The  aggregates  of  the  several  classes  of  ex- 
empted property  are  as  follows:  Literary  in- 
stitutions, $9,694,264;  benevolent,  $808,480; 
charitable.  $9,167,590;  scientific  $1,600,050; 
houses  of  reli^ouB  worship,  $81,984,588 ; 
agrioultnral  Eooietles,  $485,649;  aggregate  of 
exempted  property  of  all  classes,  $58 ,860,- 
897. 

The.  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
tons  and  passengers  carried,  and  the  total  tront- 
portation  expenses  and  eamlogs  of  the  several 
railroad  companies  during  three  years: 
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The  GoTernor  (Talbot),  in  bia  recent  mw- 
8Bge  to  tbe  Legislatore,  reoommandB  the  aboli- 
tion of  tbiB  Board,  and  the  eatsbUsbment  of 
one  with  more  eitenBive  duties.    He  sajB: 

I  recommeod  tb«  klioUtion  of  the  Board  of  Stita 
Cbiriiies,  vith  all  ita  buresua,  uid  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ;  and  the  creatioD,  in  place  thereof,  ota  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lnnaay,  and  Charltv,  which  ihall 
poiBDSi  all  tbe  powers  uid  perform  all  the  functioDH 
of  tbe  dlacontloued  boards,  with  such  added  di 
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lud  tho  legalilT 
...  We  ahould  tbua 

re  all  tbe  advanta^ee  vhlcfa  coald  possibly  b«  de- 
rived from  a  Commiaaion  on  Lunaoy,  without  cre- 
ating a  neir  Board,  or  incurrins  an;  additiooal  ex- 
panse. Tbe  propaaed  Board  ahould  have  full  con- 
trol of  ell  matters  relating-  to  aharit;  and  rerorm, 
■ave  that,  ia  oaaes  of  serious  difference  with  the 
maaagement  of  the  institutions,  an  appeal  misht  lie 
to  the  Oovemor  and  Council,  and  the  Lngislatar*. 
It  aboold  assign  its  own  work,  select  its  own  olB- 
oera,  and  fix  uieir  oompeneatiou  within  the  limits 
of  the  /earl;  appropriationa.  It  should  make  bnt  a 
■'"'■'''  -"""■^1  report,  brief,  compact, and  free  from 
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Tbe  charitable  and  some  of  the  reformatorj 
institutions  of  HaasoohnBetta  have  been  for  flf- 
teen  years  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  State 
Charities.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  commissioned 
members  have  been  reimbursed  by  tho  State, 
and  have  averaged  $520  per  annnm  ;  and  tbe 
total  expense  of  tlie  Board  proper  has  been 
less  than  $1,000  per  anuam.  The  expense  of 
tbe  administration  of  tbe  Board  has  been  for 
tho  last  five  years  $45,000  to  $60,000  per  an- 
num. In  1863  there  were  eleven  State  instita- 
tiooB,  with  4,106  inmates;  in  18TS  there  were 
twelve,  with  6,42S  inmates.  The  Board  lias  also 
collected,  and  thas  saved  to  tbe  Stute,  a  large 
amount  of  money.  From  1694  to  1872  the 
amount  was  $316,829,  of  which  $76,697  waa 
on  aocoont  of  panper  aapport,  and  $238,632 
from  the  head-money  tax  on  immiBranla;  from 
1K73  to  1878  tbe  amonnt  waa  $112,468,  of 
which  $82,776  waa  on  account  of  pauper  sup- 
port, and  $29,R90  for  the  support  of  inmates 
In  tbe  State  school?. 


offioeror  employee  should  be  am 
DDlesB  it  ahould  be  deemed  best  to  make  ita  cnair- 
mao  its  executive  officer,  with  a  eslarr  fixed  by  tbe 
Leeialature  euSdoot  to  secure  tbe  servicea  of  an 
abb  and  thoraugfalycoropetmt  mau.  Such  a  Board, 
ooDStituted  vithoDt  reference  to  aect,  party,  or  sei, 
■od  ksM  free  from  all  political  afSlialioDB,  would,  in 
my  Judgment,  establiih  and  maintaiii  system  and 
■Ubordination  throughout  iia  juriadiction,  and  aeoare 
and  retain  the  rsapect  and  confldanoe  of  tb*  people. 
Ita  adminiatration  would  be  free  from  all  complex- 
ity ;  and  the  ootiaoiidatioD  should  save  at  letat  tlO,- 
000  au  Dually. 

Dorinff  tbe  year  the  State  bas  occupied  acd 
opened  five  great  institutions :  tbe  Dew  Lanatio 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  tbe  Asylum  for  the 
Obronio  Insane  in  Worcester,  ttie  Prison  for 
Wo  men  at  Sherbom,  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Danvers,  and  the  new  State  Prison  at  Concord. 
In  general  the  various  inatitotiona  for  the  iuaane 
were  not  so  crowded  in  1878  as  in  1877,  and 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  tbe  average  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  tbe  establishments  at  Lancaa- 
ter  and  Bridgewater;  hut,  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  average  population  of  tbe  penal  eg- 
tablisbments  was  about  SIO  greater,  and  that 
of  tbe  charitable  and  reformatory  institutioiis 
about  260  greater,  in  tbe  year  ending  with  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  than  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding; while  the  penal  estahlisbments  close 
the  official  year  with  271  more  inmates,  and  the 
reformatory  and  charitable  institntiona  with 
322  more  inmates,  than  they  bad  at  tbe  corre- 
sponding date  in  1877.  The  number  of  patients 
remainins  in  all  the  Innatic  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums of  the  Btate  on  the  80th  of  September, 
1877,  was  2,G3e ;  the  number  of  cases  admitted 
to  treatment  during  tlie  past  year  was  1,7C4, 
and  the  number  of  persons  remaining  under 
treatment  on  the  30tb  of  September,  1878,  was 
2,624.  Tbe  1,764  oases  admitted  to  treatment 
within  the  year  represented  1,381  persons,  tbe 
difference  between  these  figures  snowing  the 
total  of  duplioaUons.    As  compared  with  the 
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je$r  next  preceding,  the  namber  of  oases  was 
444  more,  though  the  aggregate  of  persons  was 
bot  21  larger.  The  whole  namber  of  cases 
treated  within  the  year  was  4,298,  represent- 
ing a  total  iA  8,779  persons. 

There  are  88  penal  establishments  of  one 
grade  or  another  in  the  Ck>mmon wealth,  viz. : 
one  State  Prison,  one  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women,  one  State  Workhouse,  fifteen  Houses 
of  Oorrection,  nineteen  Goanty  Juls,  and  one 
city  House  of  Industry.  The  State  Ftison  and 
the  State  Workhouse  are  the  only  penal  insti- 
tutions with  which  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties has  any  general  official  relations.  These 
two  establishments  began  the  official  year  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,094  convict  inmates,  and 
dosed  it  with  a  corresponding  aggregate  of  978 ; 
but,  if  the  institution  atSherbom  is  also  includ- 
ed in  the  aggre^tion,  it  appears  that  there  were 
1,460  State  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
against  the  1,094  at  its  opening.  The  gross 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  three  institutions 
for  the  year  was  $214,910,  while  the  aggregate 
of  receipts  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  was 
$51,202. 

With  regard  to  the  pauper  population  of  the 
State,  the  statistics  show  that  228  of  the  842 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  provided  for  their 
poor  in  almshouses ;  that  6,414  persons  were 
fully  supported  at  these  establishments,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $2.82  per  week,  a  slight  in- 
crease in  numbers  with  a  small  decrease  in  ex- 
pense as  compared  with  previous  years ;  2,682 
paupers  were  supported  outside  of  almshouses 
at  an  average  cost  of  $8.62  per  week.  The 
whole  number  admitted  to  full  support  in  the 
year  was  8,852,  exactly  100  more  than  the 
number  admitted  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
total  cost  for  full  support  was  $809,881,  against 
$797,877  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
which  must  be  charged  to  the  Lunatic  Hospital 
account  With  respect  to  sex,  the  persons  sup- 
ported were  classed  as  5,066  males  and  8,918 
females,  four  sevenths  of  the  yearns  increase 
being  males  and  three  sevenths  being  females. 
Thb  aggregate  of  8,979  full-support  cases  in- 
cludes 867  classed  as  idiots  or  imbeciles,  1,610 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  2,286 
insane  persons;  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
yearns  increase  is  in  these  three  classes.  For 
ten  years  previous  to  September,  1878,  the 
average  number  of  persons  paitially  supported 
was  a  little  below  25,000  annually.  In  the  first 
year  after  the  close  of  this  period  there  was 
an  advance  of  about  10,100  on  this  average ;  in 
the  second  year  a  still  further  advance  of 
21,500;  in  the  third  year  another  advance  of 
9,400 ;  in  the  fourth  year  an  additional  advance 
of  8,400.  This  is  what  the  pauper  returns  tell 
about  the  hard  times,  but  the  story  of  1878  is 
not  so  depressing.  The  average  increase  of 
more  than  12,000  cases  annually  since  the  fall 
of  1878  not  only  wholly  disappears,  but  there  is 
an  actual  decrease  of  about  1,900  cases  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  next  preceding.  The  net 
cost  of  pauperism  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
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the  State  is  $1,484,806.  The  institutiona  not 
directly  under  the  State  control  which  were 
aided  by  special  grants  by  the  Legislature  of 
1878  are :  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth,  $17,500 ;  Massaohusetto 
Gharitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $8,000; 
agencies  for  discharged  prisoners,  $5,500; 
Massachusetts  Infant  Ajylum,  $8,000 ;  and  Dis- 
abled Soldiers'  Emplovment  Bureau,  $8,000. 
Total  appropriations,  $42,000,  or  $6,500  less 
than  for  the  preceding  vear.  The  estimates  on 
account  of  the  charitable  department  for  the 
year  1879  amount  to  $411,000;  on  account  of 
the  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions, 
$415,450. 

For  the  educational  and  other  institutions  of 
the  State,  see  *'  Annual  Cyclopndia,''  1877.  The 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for 
the  year  1878  presents  the  following  result  of 
its  investigation  relative  to  the  number  of  la- 
borers in  the  State  unemployed  on  June  1st: 
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The  report  says : 

This  is  a  national  question ;  and,  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  unemployed  in  Massachusetts,  we  are 
able  to  make  a  most  carefbl  estimate  for  the  whole 
oountry,  altboogb,  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  Massaohosetts  has  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  than  any  other  State,  because 
ner  industries  are  so  largely  artiflciaL  On  the  basis 
given,  the  unemployed  in  the  whole  United  States 
reaches  570,000 — a  number  too  vast  altogether. 

On  August  8th  a  requisition  was  issued  by 
Governor  Hampton  of  South  Carolina,  request- 
ing of  Governor.  Rice  of  Massachusetts  the 
rendition  of  one  Hiram  H.  Eimpton,  an  alleged 
fugitive  from  lustice  from  the  former  State. 
The  statute  of  Massachusetts  (chapter  177,  sec- 
tion 2)  provides  that  "  when  such  demand  or 
application  is  made  the  Attorney-General  or 
other  prosecuting  officer  shall,  if  the  Governor 
requires  it,  forthwith  investigate  the  grounds 
thereof  and  report  to  the  Governor  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  a  person  demand- 
ed, whether  he  is  held  in  custody  or  is  under 
recognizance  to  answer  for  any  offense  against 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  force  of  any  civil  process,  with  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  legality  or  expediency  of  comply- 
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ing  therewith."    Sach  investigatioii  was  made,  have  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  Denis 

and  the  Attorney-General  of  Soath  Carolina,  Kearney,  of  California,  at  Boston  about  August 

Leroy  F.  Toumans,  appeared  in  behalf  of  that  1st.    An  account  of  his  championship  of  the 

State.     The  Attorney-General  of  Massachu-  workingmen^s  cause  in  that  State  had  pre- 

setts,  Charles  R.  Train,  then  made  his  report  ceded  him,  and  his  object  now  was  to  adyocate 

to  Governor  Rice.    The  Governor,  in  a  letter  the  same  cause  chiefly  in  Massachusetts.    He 

to  Governor  Hampton,  dated  August  80th,  de-  was  duly  received,  and  Faneuil  Hall  obtained 

clined  to  surrender  Eimpton.    He  said :  for  his  first  public  address  on  August  6th.  The 

The  rccfuisition  was  referred  to  the  Attomey-Gcn-  resolutions  adopted  on  the  occasion  were  as 

end  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  follows : 

statute  thereof,  to  examine  and  report  whether  the         „^  ,«, .  vi-     »    4.1^  ..  j  *    ^*.  j. 

same  was  in  due  form  of  law,  and  whether  upon  the        Whereas,  This  repubho,  instituted  for  the  avowed 

facts  the  same  should  be  complied  with ;  and  that  P^jpos©  t>f  advsiicing  and  conserving  the  masses, 

officer  has  reported  to  me,  after  a  thorough  examina-  £«»  *>«f.'^  reduced  to  a  plutocracy  that  emplors  the 

tion  of  the  law  and  the  facU  in  the  case,  that  the  Bepubhcan  and  Democratic  parties  in  the  perfidious 

practice  of  the  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth  has  ^<>»*^,  o^  establishiniK  thieving  monopolies  and  dass 

uniformly  been  to  deny  a  requisition  when  it  ap-  privileges  that  sap  the  blood  of  the  national  mdua- 

pears  that  the  purpose  of  the  requisition  is  other  and  *"«•  »J  J^**  i*  «»°  ^e  l«PP«<i  «P  ^y  the  vampirea 

diflferentfrora that  ofthe  trial  ofthe  alleged  offender  ®^ SJP'^ '  * aT,  1  ..j.v.  .,    .v    j. 

upon  the  indictment,  a  copy  of  whiclfis  annexed         W^tereat,  All  laws  enacted  that  arc  not  in  the  direct 

aid  made  a  part  of  the  requisition.    In  the  present  '^^  0P«"  interest  of  the  producing  and  Ubor  classes 

oase,  in  my  judgment,  the  object  of  procuring  the  in-  «"  »  ?F™«  against  the  spirit  and  prosperity  of  this 

diotment  against  Patterson,  ParkeV,  and  Kimpton  '«>:!!^L'°'.  ^2'  ^*'»5^  legislators  should  behranded 

does  not  appear  to  be  for  the  puipose  of  trying  with  the  infamv  of  criminal  imprisonment ;  and 

Kimpton  fo?  the  crune  charged  a^inat  him,  but  for  ,    Whereat   Infamous  if  not  cnminal  class  legislation 

a  different  purpose.  "*•  "*®'*  heaped  upon  the  industries  of  the  nation 

'^    ^^  *  by  political  parties  until  the  burden  has  become  a 

By  reference  to  the  title  Kentuoky  in  this  torture  ofthe  masses  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
volume  an  able  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap-  e«c«P*  by  unitin^f  the  mutual  interests  ofthe  pro- 
peals  of  that  State,  in  a  case  of  rendition  under  "^T.^^  and  laboring  people  of  all  classes  m  such 
•^  v^    vj.  i»u»«  K^vai^,  111  »  v«o«  v»  kvu^uvru  iui\Act  political  actiou  as  will  give  them  their  rightful  con- 

a  treaty,  will  be  found.  trol  of  State  and  national  legislation,  privUegea  of 
The  prohibitory  laws  of  the  State  led  to  a  which  tliey  have  been  plundered,  and  thereby  re- 
suit  at  law  against  the  Boston  Beer  Company,  store  this  Government  to  the  just  and  lofty  purposes 
which  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  Uoited  ^l^  ^^*®^  JV^*"  instituted  by  the  patriotic  fathers : 
States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  Thh,  '^^Stk,  By  the  citizens  of  Boaton,  in  F«ieuil 
Boston  Beer  Company  was  established  in  1828,  Hall  assembled,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  and  truest 
long  before  the  passage  of  any  prohibitory  laws  interests  of  all  industrial  classes  in  Ne^  JSnglsnd 
was  contemplated.  In  1869  its  operations  that  they  extend  a  heartv,  cordial,  and  united  sup- 
were  curtailed  by  those  laws,  although  they  fie'inhe  U^orin^SMses  o^^^ 
have  since  been  repealed.  Its  managers  took  ^mong  them  for  the  noble  purpose  of'initingthTm, 
the  position  that  its  orgiual  charter  was  a  bar  as  be  has  united  their  brothers  in  his  own  Bute,  in 
against  subsequent  legislation.  The  following  that  political  action  which  is  necessary  to  restore 
extract  contains  the  substance  of  the  decision  i^"  Government  to  the  lust  and  humsne  principles 

of  the  Supreme  Court :  ^''\^^''i\uV  mstitutea,  that  the  welfare  and  pros- 

V*  Ma*^  i^upivu^v  vywu*  V  perity  of  that  people  may  be  recalled  and  firmly  ea- 

Had  the  plaintiff  in  error  relied  upon  the  existence  tablisbed. 
ofthe  propertv  prior  to  the  law,  it  behooved  him  to  .  r       .  .  *  -ar         i.  ^ 

■how  that  fact.    But  no  such  fact  is  shown,  and  no        Among  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  Gen- 

■noh  point  is  taken.    The  plaintiff  in  error  boldly  eral  B.  F.  Butler  was  the  most  prominent  and 

takes  the  ground  that,  being  a  corporation,  it  has  a  distingushed  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the 
right  by  contract  to  manufacture  and  sell  beer  for  {  ^he  workingmen,  and  that  of  a  na- 

ever,  notwithstanding  and  in  spite  of  any  exigencies  2^.**"*^  ^*   *'"\  ,  ^    "    ^**,  c*"^  vn«^  w*.  <•  uar 

which  may  occur  in  the  morals  or  the  health  of  the  J^^nal  financial  reform  by  making  the  green- 

oommunity  requiring  such  manufacture  to  cease,  backs  or  Government  paper  the  basis  of  its 

We  do  not  so  understand  the  rights  ofthe  plaintiff,  money  circulation,  and  thus  cutting  loose  from 

The  Legislature  had  no  power  .to  confer  any  such  entangling  currency  connections  with  all  other 

rights.    Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist,  -»„«.;^»^      t,»  a  ot>a//.y%  Af  niAAt^^^^Ji  iLr.;..^  ^^ 

itls  said,  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  ^*^^^"?\i?  a  speech  at  Biddeford,  Mame,  on 

police  power  ofthe  State,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  August  lOtn,  he  is  reported  to  nave  said: 
extends  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health,  and        He  came  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  commune 

property  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  preservation  of  ^ith  the  people  on  the  political  mteresto  of  the  day. 

good  order  and  the  public  morals.    Nor  can  the  Le-  He  had  left  the  old  parties.     He  had  belonged  to 

gislature  by  any  contract  divcat  itoelf  of  the  power  to  the  Democratic  party  until  it  attempted  to  cfestroy 

provide  for  these  objects.  the  Union,  and  was  with  the  Republican  party  till 

This  decision  virtuaUy  reaffirms  the  opinion  ^'  ^?"f.'^^  ^^  u*","/^/?'  *i'*  laboring  men.    The 

*^i.     /-I    ^  !r     "VMCM*^  x^ouiEt^o  wu^v^u^ivu  dpitaiists  now  hold  the  Bepubhcan  party  bound 

Of  the  Court  formerly  expressed,  that  a  State  hand  and  foot.  Hayes  has  violated  every  pledge 
has  the  right  to  regulate  or  even  forbid  any  and  betrayed  tiie  negroes  of  the  South.  The  affort 
branch  of  traffic  deemed  unfavorable  to  public  of  Grant's  Administration  to  strengthen  public  credit 
morals,  and  that  a  license  of  the  United  States  was*  swindle.  Hereyiewedthehistory  of  the  green- 
to  K«oA«i  ««!«.  *v«  ♦K*  A»^4.  ♦!.«♦  «  »^^^»  ;«  r.«  back  currency,  and  claimed  it  ahould  be  made  legal 
is  based  only  on  the  fwt  th^  a  person  is  en-  ^^^^^  ^^^  alf  iebta,  public  and  private. 

gaged  m  the  liquor  traffic,  and  has  no  reference 

to  the  legality  of  his  acts.  About  this  time  numerous  requests  were 

The  movement  in  politics  may  be  said  to  made  to  him  to  consent  to  become  the  oandi- 
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^ate  for  Gk)vernor  of  those  holding  disaffected  plojrment  if  they  signed  it,  and  in  a  few  oases  men 

▼lews.    His  answer  was  that  if  a  considerable  who  chose  to  circul^  it  to  be  signed  hj  others,  in 

.^...i.^.  *v^  »yvi-AM«    o«»  on  Ann  «»»»i^   .^^r.^..*.  tbe  time  which  was  their  own,  were  wrongnilly  dis- 

number  of  votew,  say  20,000,  would  request  ^,,,^  ^^  f^^  employment  for  so  doing,  I  do  not 

him  m  writing  to  do  so,  he  would  become  choose  that  their  exhibition  of  oonfldence  in  and 

a  candidate  without  regard  to  any  conven-  friendship  for  me  shall  give  opportunity  to  a  very 

tion.    In  consequence,  the  following  document  f«w  fuolish  and  cruel  men  to  ooerce  the  judgment, 

was  printed  and  presented  by  General  Butter's  ^^^  t^PJ»^*^'  ^^  inflioting  Btarvstion  upon  ^s  wile 

^.%..i          r.             *'..          |.  and  ohildren,  any  labonDg  man  of  the  free  exercise 

friends  to  the  voters  m  every  city  and  town  m  ^f  his  constitutional  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  and 

the  State  :  for  whom  he  pleases.    If  the  buUdosing  of  colored 

To  GBirsRAL  Bkt/amin   F.  BjJTLmm— Dear  Sir:  voters  in  the  South  by  the  planters  is  to  betrans- 

We,  tha  undersigned,  legal  voters  of  the ,  feel-  pl^H  here  upon  the  soil  of  MaasschusetU,  and 

Ing  the  nece-nity  of  a  more  economical  admiuistra-  »pphed  to  our  workm«neD,  then  Indeed  is  there 

tion  of  our  State  government  as  well  as  of  our  na-  »»*  MTgent  need  here  for  •  cbsnge  In  the  lawa  and 


pie's  burdens,  and  with  your  great  energy  bring    >»«  canvws  and  elwjUon,  the  name  of  the  misffuided 
about  a  more  equal  and  efficient  admlnUtraUon  of     P«»on  who  shall  do  it,  ^ with  the  facto,  may  be  re- 


the  lawa  of  thU Commonwealth,  wouldmost  respect-  port^  to  me ;  for,  whether  elected  or  not,  1  do  not 

faUy  ask  the  privilege  of  using  your  name  aa  an  believe  I  shall  be  without  the  meana  of  furnishing 

independent  candidate  for  the  offioe  of  Chief  Magia  '?^»?»*  *=>•:  'o  peat  a  wrong,  especially  aa  a  statuta 

trate  of  our  State.  of  the  United  Btatea  makes  it  a  higbly  penal  of- 
fense.   In  BO  doing  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  sustained  by 

In  less  than  two  weeks  the  names  of  more  the  just  judgment  of  every  right-minded  man  in  the 

than  double  the  number  of  voters  specified  had  Commonwealth. 

vtiou  ^x^J^M*J»^,  imw  uutu^«  v.   ^c^'*"  "K^*^^  ""^  j^g  WO  havc  uo  orgamsation  or  platform  of  party 

been  obtained  and  presented  to  General  But-  principles,  either  Sute  or  national,  it  may  not  be 

ler.     On  August  29th  he  issued  an  address  in  inappropriate  to  set  forth  the  principles  which  will 

which  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  guide  my  political  measures,  as  well  as  the  conduct 

the  offioe  of  Governor,  and  stated  the  objecte  ®J  •"  governmental  functions  which  may  be  intruat- 

for  which  he  should  contend.  An  extract  from  v^J^f'^^ixt.^  •otrAT  T^fm..  von  at  pawkm  mitai 

,           ,,                   •  11          in         A         1             At^       V      •  1!K|UJLL  aiORTS,  XQUAL  DUTlKS,  BQuAL  POWXBS,  XQUAIt 

the  address  will  suffice  to  snow  tne  basis  on  bubdxks,  kqual  pbivilxoks,  and  xQUix  psorxono* 

which  the  movement  rests :  by  the  loitt  to  xvxxt  man  xvxxrwHxsx  under  the 

_..._,  ^.  ^.        _,  ^       ,  _^      ,,          ..  Government,  Stote  or  national. 

7b  ifu  M»W4  Fb^f  of  Ma$9aehM9<U  who  Am  atk$d  if  t|,,„  ^  ^„y  principles  of  true  repubUoanlsm 


metohsa  OandidaUfor  the  Ofioe  qf  Governor:  ^p  ^^e  democracy,  aa  applied  to  government,  not 


men 

tnOy   «vn    «               AUV^     aauu,          aiw.             a     wu^mji    a««vk    w    SM*  VUWUau    W    •'/    UV  UIVAUB         Kllbl-VIAU|(     p(«UVI»l«»ldl          All 

men  who  apoke  of  the  fact  that  if  a  large  claas  of  their  effect  upon  the  laws  and  the  execution  of  them, 

men  wished  to  vote  for  me,  and  would  write  their  Of  moat  of  them,  it  is  but  juat  to  the  fair  fame  of 

namea  to  that  wish,  to  point  out  that  still  more  men  the  Commonwealth  to  say  there  has  rarely  been  at- 

would  so  vote,  I  would  say  yes.    My  friends  caused  tempted,  and  never  been  permitted,  open  violation, 

a  note  in  print,  to  which  I  write  this,  to  be  sent  into  Such  a  law  would  be  so  aohorrent  to  tne  juat  aense 

the  towns  and  wards  of  the  State,  and  shown  to  of  right  and  fair  play  that  haa  always  cbaracterixed 

men,  that  thoy  might  put  their  names  to  it  if  they  our  people  as  to  cause,  as  it  baa  done*,  instant  change* 

chose.    My  friends  asked  ho  w  large  must  the  sum  of  Our  Bill  of  Sights  enacts  them,  and  by  (kr  the  greater 

names  be;  I  said  80,000  at  least,  for  that  will  be  part  of  the  laws  on  our  ststute-books  are  framed 

more  men  than  ever  met  in  caucus  to  choose  a  man  with  the  fhU  intent  and  wish  on  the  part  of  the 

to  run  In  the  State,  and  I  think  that  sum  will  show  Legislature  to  sustain  them.    In  a  still  greater  de- 

the  fact  that  there  will  be  three  votes  in  the  box  for  gree,  when  any  statute  haa  been  brought  to  the  judl- 

eaoh  man  who  signs.    And  as  these  namea  are  to  oial  attention  of  our  courts,  the  endeavor  has,  aa  a 

teach  me  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  what  the  men  of  rule,  been  also  to  austaln  tnem.    I  feel  a  pride  in 

the  State  want,  take  c%re  that  no  man  signs  who  haa  saying  thia,  from  an  intinute  experience  of  more 

not  a  right  to  vote.    There  now  comes  tne  vast  sum  than  tnirty  years  with  judicial  action, 

of  names  of  men  to  whom  I  write  this  to  thank  them  But  the  cunning  and  greed  of  self-interest  of  men, 

for  their  trust  and  faith  in  me.    What  they  have  ever  active  and  fnr-seeing,  are  always  aeeking  so  to 

done  is  more  to  me  and  mine  than  all  else  that  ever  evade,  manipulate,  or  break  laws,  whereby  covertly 

haa  been  or  ever  can  be  done,  and  is  worth  more  to  obtaimspecial  aavantages  to  themselves  over  their 

than  all  I  have  won  or  can  win  m>m  all  the  thought  less  active  and  more  honest  fellow  men.    Long  eon- 

and  labor  of  a  life  of  aixty  years,  the  last  years  of  tinnance  in  power  of  any  party,  however  pure,  gives 

which  shall  be  used  to  do  their  work.  to  such  men,  who  alwaya  attach  themselves  to  it,  the 

I  take  the  trust  with  all  its  cares,  and  will  devote  requisite  knowledge  and  opportunity  to  fasten  them- 

all  of  intelligence,  of  labor,  forethought  and  energy  selves  like  blood-suckers  upon  the  public  purse,  and 

which  in  me  lies,  and  use  all  the  power  which  they  once  there  they  form  a  league  or  **ring''  to  keep 

and  those  who  think  with  them  nuv  give  me  to  their  hold  and  control  offices,  and  to  do  thia  give  to 

'*  relieve  the  rxoFLs^a  Bunosifa  and  bring  about  a  othera  of  their  kind  the  means  whereby  they  msy 

more  equal  and  efficient  administration  of  the  laws  escape  a  just  share  of  the  public  burdens  and  obtain 

of  this  Commonwealth,**  which  the^  wish.  more  than  an  equal  diviaion  of  the  fruita  of  indus- 

As  the  names  of  these  whom  I  think  I  have  now  try. 

the  full  right  to  call  my  friends  came  to  me  for  my  The  only  use  of  parties,  in  a  conatitutional  gov- 

guidance  alone,  I  see  no  cause  to  print  them,  eape-  emment.  ia  that  one  party  may  watch  the  other,  and 

cially  aa  many  of  those  quite  aa  worthy  and  valued  expose  its  abuses  in  government,  and  procure  a 

by  me  aa  any  of  them  depend  upon  their  daily  toil  change  in  the  administntion  of  the  government  and 

for  their  daily  bread ;  and  aa  I  am  told  that  while  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  which  change  ia  always 

theae  namea  were  being  signed  to  this  call,  in  aoroe  healthfhl.    In  ordinanr  times  those  changes  are  ao 

aaaea,  men  were  threatened  with  diaoharga  from  em-  frequent  aa  in  themaefvea  to  beoome  the  oheok  and 
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OON  fbr  the  eriU  tbat  I  have  mentioned;  bvk  when  Let  ob  tee  if  we  do  not  Und  the  evidenoe  of  oil 

some  great,  ovenbadowing  question  posieaaea  the  classes  of  such  ruinous  legislation,  unconstitutional 

pubfio  mlna,  those  having  the  right  of  that  question  appointments  to  office,  change  of  forms  of  ffovem- 

obtain  power,  and,  as  long  as  thej  can  keep  that  ment,  burdens  of  oppression  to  the  people  which  we 

anestion  to  the  flront,  hold  it.    Sucii  is  the  esse  with  have  enumerated,  in  tbe  lejipslatton  and  government 

tie  BepnUican  partj  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  this  Commonwealth  during  the  last  twentj  years. 

Orgmniked  for  the  overthrow  of  sUvery,  thereby  to  -«  ^  •^^.«.„  «^^  r^^^^^^A   ♦^   «..^^^»   ^ 

elevate  Ubor.sothatno  laborer  might  <»11  another  ^.,|ne  address  next  proceeded  to  present  a 

man  master,  the  Bepublioan  party  haa  remained  in  bill  of  fifteen  particnlar  points,  which  made  a 

power  in  tbis  State,  without  let  or  hindrance,  for  profound  impression,  and  dosed  as  follows : 


the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Common-  l^"?'?!''*  '''/x^'*4?'!?  ^  *^®  ??**'  or  statement  for 

wilifH  .SfkW;.f  *!^.*Ji  *^  V.iC*Vi«.«l  v^TTmt^A^Zl  tbe  future.    On  all  these  questions  I  have  the  most 

JSdSSiT^S^^d^?S^Ji^  thS^f.^  h2  f,~i«»«l  «nd  nn«h«ring  oSLlon.,  with  ^1  of  which 

ess?  cintort  Where  ttJpiSJrer  «*ion  of  tb.t  p«ty  ^r^JT^JLi^" 'L~i?^'tJiT«?follt'*^ 

?ofs:r»°hSSo^ed'rnisiTJSi^ui"  '""•' "^  tty'LSTwe'u  wn,  fof r. Av'?r«.  X 

"  skmrS'^^mM  u^  SXS?^  b7  which  IrSlfr^T  '-Sj  '"•"•  '"V*" JlTiJ  '"^J  '^ 

•OMMB  in  SomSS  i>  .ohieyed-thioughYsute  Com-  ""  Sta"  "» ""  P"**""  »""«.  ^"  "«>»  be«.  don.  in 

J^U^.'  ^^J^„tJ^h^J^M^r.mJ^  ^.T.  giTen  me  evidence  of  their  tmrt  and  oonfl. 

^^hlnwJ^tM'^^^itJ^^^V^^V  denoeV  their  eignttoree  to  •  request  that  I  ahonld 

r.  tif-  ,2il^n?L    .^<  riSr^M?;ril,n  ^oLZi  «ome  bifot.  the  people  for  thefr  euffiagea  aa  tb« 

:?hiSrgS^n."thri^te'  jsf'nev'sr&^s  f^fr/a^^s.^S^'^^n^'^SrHrd^*'.: 

Mlvea  Miduoualy ,  to  tbe  neglMt  of  other  buaineas,  *•"''?,  *W'^  ^mi,T^ri?iJS  J^lnLf."  w^ 

t.them«.agemei^ofpolitj^»rj,wit^^^^^  ^.1.^.  t^  fh^l^  uJ^h^^^^  tbi 

Iltlht.1?SX.t?.i''t..^?,^^^  belirfthrt.  if  1  am  eleo^d  to'anch  offlcS,  1  wUl  bring 


intend  in  a  greater  or  less 


S.~6«SSu"e;rpiV'tliiii~"7^i«  M  ?^^^^  S  to  the  beet  intereau of  the  fcommonwealth,  holding 

J^werTto  mS  S^  (Lt  abuaea  have  crept  in,  PJ'f'^ »°  ^"  things  firmly  to  the  right  and  atub- 

wrengih.v.bwndoni.malUminiatrationba.'^b.eJ  ^°'?^'«»'"*  ^*  '^■'«'  'l-te'er  abape  either 

•bJSj&"?^ci's,?;^%sr3ejreS%;";i.'o'}s  t„ti^i's?^?iLv?'ors?ir*^n?  ^ti^s  :^^ 

S>undtoit  by  th^ir  dS^ti^^  necessity,  y  w e  see  it,  of  "relieving  the  people's 

s&^rStK^,;^.^^^^^  ^t^rtts*»tr*o?re?)^^^^^^^^^ 

SlSnnlito«                                       overpower  the  ^j,^^  ^.^      ^.^  ^,  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^y 

.of  legislstion  will  be  to  remove  such  offices  farther  Wed  at  Worcester  on  September  11th.    Be- 

and  farther  from  the  people,  thus  to  evade  the  just  tween  200  and  800  delegates  were  present 

responsibility  of  executive  administration,    l^er  John  0.  Pitman,  of  Newton,  was  madB  Presi- 

will  conceal  their  doings  and  expenditures,  and  ^^nt,   and   the    following    resolutions    were 

usurp  'Constitutional  government,  until  the  execu-  ^/i^Ji/k^i 

tive,  elected  by  and  immediately  responsible  to,  aaopiea. 

and  who  must  act  in  sight  of  the  people,  will  become  1.  Betohsd^  That  tbe  Probibitorr  party  of  Ma^ 

tbe  mere  fljnarehead  of  administration.    The  public  saobusetts,  in  convention  assembled,  do  again  avow 

debt  will  largely  augment.     Many  sorts  of  enter-  as  their  unwavering  purpose  the  legal  suppression 

{arises  will  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  some  of  them  of  the  liquor  traffic,  a  traffic  which  is  the  most  rana- 

brelgn  to  the  true  theory  of  the  proper  action  of  doua  robber  of  tlie  rewards  of  industry,  and  wLich 

government,  in  which  the  State  will  be  made  a  part-  imperils  every  interest  of  society, 

ner  to  fhrnish  from  its  credit  money  needed  to  carry  3.  Beaolved^  That  the  attitude  of  a  State  toward  a 

out  these  projects,  without  even  a  participation  in  traffic  so  ruinous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  powerful, 

their  supposed  profits ;  and  the  losses  paid  by  tax-  can  never  be  changed  without  an  open  avowed  party 

ing  the  people.    Wastefulness  and  extravagance  in  issue ;  tbat  no  such  issue  can  be  made  inside  of  a 

carrying  on  necessary  governmental  affairs  will  be  party  that  is  divided  between  license  and  prohibi- 

engendered.    Taxation,  increasing  in  amount  year  tion ;  that  a  party  so  divided  can  neither  adopt  one 

by  year,  will  become  oppressive  upon  the  individual  side  nor  the  other  without  losing  the  votes  of  the 

and  upon  private  enterprise.    By  a  skillful  evasion  minority ;  that  it  will  therefore  make  no  such  issue ; 

of  tbe  Iaw,  a  dominant  class  will  be  ensbled  to  con-  that  when  compelled  to  act,  it  can  never  act  higher 

oeal  their  property  so  it  shall  escape  its  just  ahare  than  itt  average  sentiment,  snd  must  at  tbe  best 

of  tbe  public  burdens ;  the  industries,  commerce,  adopt  a  weak,  wavering,  and  inefficient  policy ;  and 

and  prosperity  of  the  State  will  decay  and  languish,  that  for  tbis  reason  a  political  party  making  tbe 

•o  that  eapital  will  lose  its  just  and  full  returns,  and  suppression  of  the  liouor  traffic  an  open,  avowed 

labor  is  underpaid,  underfed,  and  unemployed,  and  issue  is  an  indippenssble  necessity, 

•rimes  against  property  and  persons  inorease.  8.  JSmoAmJ,  Tnat  henceforth  we  will  put  ia  nom- 
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liution  for  office  no  mtn  who  does  not  rMognisa  tion  of  publio  •fRdn  we  Iuto  seen  onr  proftp«rit^ 

(bit  DOoesftitT.  bliffhtea«  oar  Industries  crippled,  and  our  people 

i.  RetolvMy  That  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  reduced  to  want  and  misery ;  and  whereas,  the  old 

traffic  in  our  country  wouldgive  speedy  relief  to  all  political  parties  oifer  do  refief,  but  are,  on  the  oon- 

classes,  and  especially  to  the  families  of  the  intern-  trary,  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  thinffs,  having 

Derate  poor,  and  impoverish,  if  an^,  only  those  who  legislated  invariably  in  the  ioterest  of  the  Tew  at  the 

nave  hitherto  lived  upon  the  sufferings  and  degrada-  expense  of  the  many,  and  against  the  interest  of  land 

tion  of  the  inebriate  and  his  affilcted  family.  and  labor,  which  are  the  sources  of  all  weslth:  we 

Bt$oUfedj  That  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  call  upon  the  people  to  declare  their  independence 

election  of  a  Qovemor  whose  prohibitory  principles  from  these  false  jguides,  and  aid  us  in  regaining  the 

most  either  yield  to  or  be  overruled  by  the  political  priceless  rights  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  patriotic 

neceasities  oi  his  party,  nor  from  a  temperanoe  pUnk  sires.    To  this  end  we  i  n  vite  the  cooperation  of  every 

that  gives  us  no  pledge  of  specific  aouon,  nor  iVom  good  citiien,  and  offer  the  following  resolntioRS  enun* 

a  liquor  law  that  provides  no  machinery  for  its  eze-  ciatory  of  the  nrinoiples  of  the  National  Greenback 

cutioo;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  have  State  Labor  party  of  Massachusetts ; 

officers  whose  party  is  pledged  to  sucti  a  policy  and  E^mUtd^  That  much  of  the  present  legislation  and 

each  enforcement  of  the  laws  as  shall  make  them  aa  cost  of  government  is  a  huge  swindle  upon  the  io^ 

effective  against  the  liquor  traffic  as  they  are  against  dustries  of  the  country,  procured  and  institnted  by 

robbery  on  the  land  or  piracy  on  the  seas.  plunderers  to  fill  their  purses,  and  to  provide  pay  lor 

.    5.  Ee9ol90d^  Tiiat  while  tne  Prohibitory  party  of  those  who  manipulate  the  people,  pack  the  cauoua| 

Massachnsetts  declarea  the  suppresnion  of  the  liquor  and  stuff  the  ballot-boxes ;  and  tnat  just  and  eqnal 

traffic  to  be  the  leading  and  distinctive  object  or  ita  laws  and  honest  and  eoonomical  government  moat, 

organisation,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  aasert  ita  post-  can.  and  shall  be  established, 

tion  in  rerard  to  other  political  questions.  J&io^psi,  That  as  the  important  function  of,fti»> 

6.  i?iM>&0i,  That  as  intemperance  is  the  enemy  of  nishing  a  money  to  the  people  beloiurs  solely  to  the 

the  home,  it  deals  its  heavieat  blowa  at  the  heart  of  nation,  and  should  not  be  delegated  to  anv  power, 

woman ;  that  we,  therefore,  invite  her  earnest  pray-  private,  or  corporate ;  therefore  we  demand  that  in 

era  and  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  our  oaoae,  nnd  we  the  future  the  Government  alene  shall  iaaue  the 

look  forward  with  eager  hope  for  the  day  when  aex  money  of  the  country,  and  that  aaid  monev  shall  be 

shall  no  longer  deprive  of  suflflrage,  and  woman  msr  a  full  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debta  public 

be  permitted  to  use  the  ballot,  as  ahe  aurelr  will,  and  private,  protected  and  received  by  the  Govem- 

for  her  own  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  ment  as  absolute  money,  and  the  volume  thereof 

aoeiety  aoainst  the  emel  wrongs  of  the  liquor  traffic  midntained  at  a  fixed  rate  psr  eap4ta  by  constitational 

t.  JasHxrf,  That  the  true  fonndation  of  all  inat  amendment,  so  that  permanent  juatiee  may  be  done 

g|oveniment  u  to  provide  equal  protection  for  all  ita  to  all  men  by  having  general  values  remain  the 

cltixens,  since  edfucation  and  mtelligence  are  the  same. 

anrest  safeguards  against  the  enoroactimenta  of  ael«  JSMO^Mii,  That  we  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 

fiahness*  the  resumption  act,  so  that  the  periodical  carnivals 

6.  Bmoioed^  That  the  time  haa  come  whbn  legla**  of  bankmptey  may  for  ever  come  to  an  end.  and  that 

lation  in  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  provide  for  oar  national  wealth  be  made  the  fixed  ana  reliable 

the  relief  of  property  from  the  ux^ust  burden  of  foundation  of  our  monetary  system,  for  ever  baniab- 

double  taxation.  ing  fW>m  American  finance  idiotic  propositions  of 

Atp^esi,  That  the  interests  of  labor  aa  well  aa  of  making  commodities  of  shifting  value  and  artldea  of 

capital  demand  thaL  whatever  elements  ahalloonsti-  merchandise  like  gold  and  silver  a  basis  ft>r  money 

tote  our  currency,  tne  Government  should  recogniae  — «  bade  that  ever  has.  na  in  1816^  18tT,  and  1867t 

but  one  ultimate  atandard  of  commercial  value.  and  ever  moat,  periodically,  alip  out  from  nnder  siioh 

,^  a  monetary  ay  stem,  thereby  de^roy  ing  it,  and  plnng* 

The  nominations  were :  for  Governor,  Rev.  ing  the  country  into  ruin  and  bankruptcy ;  a  basis 

Dr.  A.  A.  Miner ;   for  Lieatenant-Gk>vemor,  that  even  England  has  never  been  able  to  maintain 

George  0.  Eiring;  for  8ecretary  of  8tllt^  D.  '^' .W  «^  l?;fi^  ^^  V?*'  •l*^®"**'  ■!»•  ^  *^ 

B.  Gumey:    for  Auditor,  J.  H.  Orne;  for  "^/^L^'tiSVniJld- States  s^^ 

Treasurer,  David  N.  Skillmgs;  for  Attorney-  gny  more  interest- besring  bonds,  unless  the  same 

General,  O.  T.  Gray.    Dr.  Miner  declined  the  are  authorised  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and 

nomination,  bnt  after  the  adjournment  of  the  those  iasued  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  shall  be 

Convention  accepted  it  P?^4  *•  ^^  "  they  mature,  according  to  the  terina 

rm.    Tj         ^     i,  r\        1.1-i-i           A*  of  the  contract  which  authorised  and  created  that  in- 

The  Independent  Greenback  Convention  was  debtedness  of  the  people,  and  what  that  contract  ia 

held  in  iSoston  on  September  lltn,  and  or-  ghall  be  aubmitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

ganized  by  the  appointment  of  Israel  W.  An-  Coart  of  the  United  Statea ;  and  that  all  subsequent 

drews  as  President.    In  taking  the  chair  Mr.  acts  which  Impair  and  change  the  original  contract 

Andrews  recaUed  the  droumsUnoe  which  oc-  *"  ^^^^^  denounced  as  creatures  of  coirupuon  end 

A«^tv«wa  «vv«uw  «.«««  vitv>uiu9vauN7«7  ^  uf v^  v^  rcpudlstion  that  must  bc  rf  pcalcd. 

ourred  at  a  previous  convention,  when  a  clergy-  BemU>4d,  That  the  Labor  Bureau  should  be  sus- 
man,  who  was  asked  to  offer  prayer,  declined  tained,  ito  field  of  operstion  enUrffed,and  ita  ofitoera 
to  do  so  if  the  Convention  proposed  to  repudiate  selected  from  those  engaged  in  Industrial  pursuits 
the  bonds.  With  the  remembrance  of  that  »;d  having  the  confidence  of  the  induatrial  cla«ea 
,^^n^^^^^^  \wy  k;«  -^x^A  \^^  ^^«  i^  ;ia.^K4>  «.  ♦^  ^f  tbe  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
ocouirence  in  his  mmd,  he  was  m  doubt  as  to  ^i^^,,  .tatistics  to  form  a  basis  fofintenigent  legiiP 
whether  or  not  the  Convention  would  care  to  lation  on  Isbor  questions,  especislly  with  regard  to 
have  prayer.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  the  hours  of  labor,  which  should  be  reduced  in  pro- 
Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock  offer  prayer,  and  the  portion  as  the  use  of  machinery  increases,  and  in 

motion  having  been  received  with  laughter,  in  we'i-kSS^SitTf  emp\o*^^           ^                  '^'^ 

which  the  gentleman  himself  joined,  the  Chair-  jittolvJ,  ThatTaraSg°Und  of  equal  productive 

man  statea  that  unless  somebody  msisted  he  capacity  ahall  be  subject  to  equal  taxation,  whether 

would  not  put  the  motion.     The  following  cultivated  or  not,  to  the  end  tnat  the  land  monopo- 

platform  was  adopted  *  ^^'^  ^^  ^^®  future  mav  be  held  in  check,  and  that  the 

^^                     f      *  public  domain  may  be  preaer? ed  to  the  aotual  tiller 

Wktrtaa^  By  the  vidona  and  reckless  administca-  of  the  toiL 
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Btaohid^  That  the  gigantic  railroad  monopoliea  were  present  in  large  nnmbers,  and  took  posses- 

ma»t  be  broken  up.  glon  of  the  hall  where  the  Convention  was  to  be 

^X^,:I^''^\^^:^^^^^>^l^^k  held,    When  the  State  Central  Con„mttee  fuUy 

of  capital,  aa  it  appeara  in  the  intamous  monopoly  realized  that  the  mends  of  Oreneral  iiatler  bad 

knowu  aa  the  Aaaociated  Presa,  muat  be  torn  from  control  of  the  hall,  thej  informed  the  Mayor 

the  throat  of  pablic  intelligence.   Tlie  telegraph  com-  (Pratt)  of  the  state  of  atl'airs.    The  Mayor  went 

panieamuBtbe  forced  to  aeU  the  daily  newa  upon  ^  ^^  1,^11,  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the 

equid  tenna  to  any  paper  deainng  to  purchase  the  Convention,  kid  said  he  had   learned  from 

yZeio^wrf,  That  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  aa  a  con-  members  of  the  State  Committee  that  they 

dition  of  exerciaing  the  right  of  the  ballot  ia  a  viola>  were  the  lessees  of  the  hall,  and  that  it  had 

tion  of  democratic  principlea  and  tenda  to  corrupt  \^qj^  forcibly  opened  and  occupied  during  the 

£\bflf«h^d'' ^^  ^^                       '^^^^^  ^""^y^  ^^  repeated  that  those  present  must 

Bnolved,  That  no  person  ahould  be  taxed  for  that  J'®^"'®  ^^  \^  ejected  by  t^e  oflBcers.     The  as- 

whichhe  owes;  inotherwords.for the purpoaeaof tax-  semblage  declared  that  they  found  the  doors 

ation,  all  peraons  shall  have  the  right  to  deduct  from  standing  wide  open  when  they  came  there,  and, 

the  value  of  their  eatatea  the  aum  of  the  mortgagee  forther,  that  the  Democratic  State  Committee 

thereon,  and  aaid  mortgagee  ahould  be  asaeaaed  to  _^,^  /k^;,  <,»»»a.«4^«    •»-,v*   n^a.f^*.    ^^a  ♦k/*«^ 

the  peni)nB  to  whom  they  are  due.  ^^"^^  ^^IJ  servants,  not  mastery  and  they 

J&wfo#rf,  That  the  eyatem  of  letting  out  convict  la-  ^onld  take  from  their  servants'  shoulders  all 

bor  b^  contract  ia  detnmental  to  the  intereata  of  the  responsibihty  for  the  hall,  and  would  not  be 

worjiingmen.  and  ahould  be  aboliahed.  ejected.    Again  the  Mayor  tried  to  compro- 

thfj^e  •  thlrefoST  the  ^""^ho^U^f^^ifot  ™^?®'  ^^^  ^^"^^  promise  the  BuUer  men  nothing 

•ctuS^^Sttlira,  aTdcd'to  thti  wtdement^y  G^verS-  wtisfactory  in  case  they  heeded  his  requ^ts. 

ment,and  protected  in  their  poaseaaion  by  juat  Uwa.  ■cinally  be  asked  them  for  the  last  time  if  they 

would  retire  from  the  hall,  and,  upon  their  re- 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  nominated  fusal,  he  frankly  said,  ''  Then,  gentlemen,  you 
as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  with  only  can  remain,  for  I  have  no  legal  power  to  for- 
two  dissenting  votes.  The  nominations  for  the  cibly  eject  yon."  This  announcement  was  fol- 
other  State  offices  were  referred  to  the  State  lowed  hy  rounds  upon  rounds  of  cheers  for  the 
Central  Committee  to  be  made.  Mayor.  The  Mayor  then  retired,  and  informed 
The  State  Democratic  Convention  was  called  the  State  Committee  that  in  his  opinion  said 
to  assemble  at  Worcester  on  September  18th.  hall  '^  could  not  be  cleared  except  by  violenco 
As  the  primary  meetings  began  to  be  held  for  and  perhaps  bloodshed."  The  Committee  then 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  this  Conven-  voted  to  adjourn  the  Convention,  and  issued 
tion,  it  became  apparent  at  once  that  the  friends  the  following  address : 
of  General  Butler  were  seekmg  to  have  selected  woacwrai,  September  it,  iws. 
as  many  delegates  as  possible  m  favor  of  his  75,  t^  DemocraU  qf  Mataaekn^dtt :  Whereaa  a  del- 
nomination  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  egnte  Convention  of  the  Democrats  of  Maaaachuaetts 
Governor.  Their  success  was  such  as  to  canse  for  the  nomination  of  candidatea  for  State  officers 
an  immediate  aJarm  among  the  leaders  of  the  ^^  c«ll«d  by  the  SUte  Central  Committee  of  the 

pa.tr,  and  the  following  declaration  appeared  J.TJTd'^httin.'foun^J'lt'tbnteJ'S.^ 

on  September  12th  :  Y>\iae  of  aaid  Convention,  that  Mechanica'  Hall,  the 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  hall  engaged  by  the  Committee  for  holding  the  Con- 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  held  yeaterday  vention,  la  in  poaaeaaion  of  a  mob  publicly  announ- 
afternoon,  the  following  vote  was  adopted :  oing  itaelf  aa  acting  in  the  interest  of  Benjamin  F. 

Votfd,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  Butler,  which  entered  the  hall  by  atealth  and  by 

of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  under  the  call  force,  by  laddera  through  the  windowa  and  breaking 

for  the  State  Convention,  no  person,  known  by  hia  down  the  doora ;  and  whereaa  the  Mayor  of  Worcea- 

acta  or  declared  opinioDB  to  be  in  favor  of  noml-  ter  informs  aaid  Committee  by  letter,  a  copv  of  which 

nating,  through  the  Democratic  Convention,  aa  a  can-  ia  hereto  appended,  that  aaid  ball  can  not  oe  cleared 

didate  for  Governor  or  for  any  State  office,  a  person  and  placed  within  the  control  of  said  Committee  with- 

who  ia  not  a  recognized  member  of  the  Democratic  out  force,  and  probably  bloodshed :  now,  therefore, 

Dsrty,  is  entitled  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  Democratic  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party 

State  Convention.  of  Maaaachusetta,  believing  that  aaid  Convention  can 

,                   X      u       V         i.1-     1.  11      •  ^^^  ^>^^  aafety  be  held  thia  day  at  Worceatcr,  and 

m  answer  to  the  above,  the  following  ap-  declaring  the  nght  of  free  and  peaceftil  assemblage 

peared  on  the  next  day  from  General  Butler :  of  all  deliberative  bodies  gathered  for  political  pur- 

BowoN.  September  18, 18T<».  Powt  aa  the  foundation  principle  of  all  Democratic 

No  caucus,  no  Legislature  can  bind  a  succeeding  Mtion,  do  hereby  declare  andprodaim  said  Conven- 

one.  They  can  not  delegate  a  power  they  do  not  hold.  «<>«  ^}S^  ^^^.PSt  ,?* .  ^  **  W orce^r  poet poncd  to 

Every  caucua  is  a  power  unto  itself,  the  expression  >"««*  »*  Faneuil  Hall,  m  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 

of  the  people's  wUI.    The  powers  of  State,  city,  and  ^^^^^^  25th,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

town  committeea  are  simply  ministerial,  extending  ED WAKD  AVEKY,  Chairman, 

only  to  the  calling  to  order  of  a  new  caucus.    Power  Godvbit  Mobsb,  Secretaiy. 

rlaea  from  the  people,  and  doea  not  descend  from  .                xi-vn                    jt  jt        :»  r^     t 

committees  or  conventions.    If  delegates  are  elected  At  noon  the  nail  was  crowded,  and  Charles 

by  A  Democratic  caucus  duly  called,  they  will  be  ad-  M.  Strauss,  of  Hingham,  a  member  of  the  State 

mitted.    Do  not  doubt  it.    I  wUImc  that  Democrats  Committee,  read  from  the  platform  the  notice 

aa  well  as  others  have  fair  play.     B.  F.  BUTLER.  ^^^  convening  the  Convention.     M^or  M. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  Conven-  -J.  McCafferty,  of  Worcester,  was  designated  as 

tion  the  delegates  in  favor  of  General  Butler  temporary  Chairman.  A  Committee  on  Creden- 
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tials,  etc.,  was  appointed,  etc,  etc.    Mr.  Rich-  no  adeqntte  return,  and  Ubor  geto  no  Just  oquiv*- 

ard  S.  Spoflford,  of  Newburyport,  was  elected  \l^^  %^  '^^l^^^V^a! I'^A^'Ji.uni'J^^^ 

^.  n     'j     ^      rru    A-  11      •  the  admoiistratiOD  of  State  and  mumoipal  aiiitini 

permanent  President     The  tullowing  nominar  ,j,^n  ^^  thoroughly  and  efficiently  reformed.    We 

tions  were  made :  for  Governor,  Benjamm  F.  therefore  r^produoe  the  platform  tor  the  State  gov- 
Butler  ;  Lientenant-Govemor,  John  F.  Arnold ;  emment  aa  set  forth  by  the  Democratic  party  in  its 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  M.  Strauss;  At-  Convention  in  1876,  a  miore  extended  reference  to 
#^.»«A»  n<xr./^»<ii  naLK  Pi^aiiin^.  Aii/)itr«i*  T/iKn  whioh  IS  found  lu  the  address  of  our  candidate  for 
tomey-General,  Ofdeb  Gushing;  i^ditor,  John  q^^^^^^^  ^  ^y,^  ^^^^^^  ^ho  asked  him  to  be  a  can- 

Boyle  O'Reilly;    Treasurer,   D.   N.   SkiUings.  didate,  and  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  under- 

Caleb  Gushing  and  John  Boyle  O^Reilly  sub-  take  to  reform  all  such  abuses. 

sequently  deolined.  Buolvsd^  That  we  deprecate  the  tendency  of  legis- 

Ihe  following  platform  w«  «lopted :  Ution.  57/J?»,:^«?f,^'J,«JJi,^j'5^  ^ff^"^. 

The  Ddmoorats  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  their  ing^  by  poor  and  laboring  men.    The  Democracy 

duly  appointed  delegatas  in  Convention  assembled,  hold  the  ballot  as  an  inborn  and  inalienable  right  of 

hereby  reaffirm  and  reiterate  their  adherence  to  the  free  citizens.    All  legislation,  tiierefore.  should  tend 

time-honored  principles  of  the  Democracy,  enun-  to  give  them  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  this  right  ;  all 

oiated  and  acted  upon  ^}j  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  gtcts  paased  to  restrict  or  hinder  its  exercise  under 

Jackson,  and  pledge  their  best  exertions  to  make  gnj-  pretense  whatever  are  unconstitutional  and  Toid 

them  effective  in  the  guidance  and  government  of  and  should  be  repealed.    By  the  Constitution  of  the 

the  nation,  so  that  all  the  people  of  the  States  may  United  States  the  fact  that  a  citizen  is  a  man  gives 

be  maintained  in  their  just  rights,  subordinated  only  him  %pnmafaeU  right  to  vote,  and  he  should  have 

to  the  rights  and  powers  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  the  right  to  nave  his  name  reglitered  and  be  a  voter 

aa  deflaed  and  limited  by  the  Constitution  framed  wherever  the  laws  require  registration;  that  no  law 

by  our  fathers  and  the  amendments  thereto  which  ought  to  be  passed  requiring  the  citizen  earning  his 

subsequent  experience  has  found  necessary.  dauy  bread  by  his  daily  toil  to  spend  his  time  in 

Bmlos'l^  Tnat  we  condemn  and  will  strenuously  proving  his  right  to  vote,  before  any  tribunal  what- 

tiy  to  reform  the  extravagance  in  State  expenditures,  ever.    On  the  contrary,  whosoever  denies  that  right 


whatev- 
cyin  the 

diviHuals  or  corporations,  but  reserved  for  the  use  of  election  of  legislative  and  executive  officers  who  will 

actual  settlers  only,  so  that  homes  could  easily  have  faithftilly  carry  out  these  great  measures  of  so  much 

been  obtainable  by  the  industrial  classes  upon  the  needed  reform ;  butby  so  doing,  we  do  not  hold  them 

failure  of  profitable  employment  in  other  enterprises  pledged  to  any  further  ooOperation  with  the  Demo- 

wbose  production  is  the  only  source  of  wealth  to  the  oratic  party  or  bound  to  it,  save  aa  they  recognize  in 

eountrr.  id]  things  the  justice  and  wiadom  of  their  priuciplea. 

Bmo4d^  That  with  exceeding  shame  and  torrow 
we  have  aeen  a  President  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  xhA  RAnnKliAan  Atata  HnnvATition  Aaaamblfid 
m^arity  of  the  peoDle,  at  an  election  held  in  accord-  .  w^^l^^^a7^Z^^ 
anca  with  thepr6vislozIsof  the  Constitution,  set  aside,  «*  Woro^r  on  September  loth,,  and  iras  or- 
and  the  people  deprived  of  hU  services  in  that  hi^h  ganized  by  the  appointment  of  William  Gmflin 
office  bjr  a  aeries  of  the  most  a.'^tounding  forgeries  as  President.    The  following  nominations  were 
and  perjuries,  the  possibility  of  a  suocewful  exist-  made  :  for  Governor,  Thomas  Talbot ;   Lieu- 
ence  of  which  weakena  the  very  foundations  of  the  tenant- Governor,  John  D.  Long;  Secretary  of 
repubhc.   Our  grief  has  not  lessened  because  this  r""""'L>"*'*'*"^i»  """"  *i;  *^"6»  i-^t^v*.^  w. 
monstrous  wrong  was  done  by  the  aid  of  an  uncon-  State,  Henry  B.  Pierce ;  Treasurer  and  Keceiv- 
stitutional  commission,  which  found  it  necessary  by  er-General,  Gharles  Endioott ;  Auditor,  Juuus 
a  party  majority  to  refuse  to  receive  the  evidence  of  L.  Clarke ;  Attornev-General,  Gkorge  Marston. 
the  potent  frauds  in  the  electoral  votes  in  order  to  jhe  following  platform  was  adopted  : 
consummate  the  act.    We  therefore  unhesitatingly  ^  '^                            '^ 
declare  that  no  man  ouffht  to  be  permitted  to  hold  We,  the  Republicans  ofthe  Commonwealth  of  Has- 
an office  which  Is  tainted  with  fraud  and  corruption ;  sachusetts,  in  Convention  assembled,  resolve : 
and  if  it  can  be  done  without  rebuke  by  the  people,  1.  That  the  Bepublican  party,  inspired  by  its  pasr, 
then  indeed  we  fear  for  the  perpetuity  of  republican  gathers  increasea  courage  for  the  work  which  re- 
institutions,  mains  to  be  done ;  renews  its  allegiance  to  the  high 


nity  and  temptation  in  the  maladministration  and  8.  That  as  the  Bepublican  party  is  committed  to 
peculation  ana  the  multiplication  of  salaried  officers,  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit  and  the  keep- 
many  of  them  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  thus  ing  of  tbe  public  faith  with  all  creditors  of  the  na- 
removing  the  responsibility  for  misgovernioent  from  tion,  we  rejoice  that  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
the  officers  elected  directly  by  the  votes  of  the  peo-  menta  has  been  so  nearly  accomplished.  We  insist 
pie,  giving  in  fact  the  aaminii>tration  of  the  Com-  that  all  lawful  means  shall  be  taken  to  insure  such 
m^nwealtn  into  the  hands  of  officers  unconntitation-  resumption  within  the  time  fixed  by  law ;  that  all  pa- 
ally  appointed  by  the  Executive,  so  as  to  interpose  a  per  currency  shall  be  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  will  of 
commission  between  it  and  the  people  for  the  just  the  holder4  and  that  both  coin  and  currency  shall  be 
aooountability  of  executive  officers  for  extravagance  kept  at  all  times  at  par  with  gold,  the  standard  of 
and  wastefVil  expenditure  of  money.  The  aocumula-  the  commercial  world.  We  believe  tliat  the  Ameri- 
tion  of  unproductive  property  in  the  hands  of  the  can  people  are  too  honest  wantonly  to  violate  their 
State,  the  purchase  and  care  of  which  has  been  paid  pledges ;  are  too  intelligent  to  attempt  to  give  ua  as 
for  by  the  bonded  debt  of  many  millions,  purposely  money  anything  which  has  neither  value  itself  nor 
placed  in  foreign  countries  so  that  it  might  be  held  represents  value ;  and  have  too  much  regard  for  their 
as  an  invcAtmont  free  from  taxation,  which  have  ao  honor  and  prosperity  to  prefer  unredeemed  and  irre- 
burdened  the  people  with  debt,  State  and  municipal,  deemable  promises,  instead  of  money  which  ahall 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  constant  increase  of  taxation  and  pass  current  at  ita  full  face  value  in  every  market  of 
exactiona  upon  the  people  in  a  time  when  all  enter-  the  world, 
prises  are  hindered,  when  industries  in  business  have  8.  That  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  at  a 
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lower  rtto  of  interest  slionld  be  earned  fbrward  as  that  they  will  wisely,  prudently,  and  efficiently  ad- 

rapidly  as  poastble :  that  the  striotest  economy  in  minifiter  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth, 

expenditures  should  be  used  and  the  industries  of  _ ,,      .^                     i.       j  •           j  .«_        xwr 

the  country  relieved  from  taxation  so  fares  honor,  The  Democrats  who  adjourned  from  Woi- 

goodfaitU,  and  necessity  will  permit;  that  the  civil  cester  assembled  in  ConveDtion  at  Faneoil 

administration  should  be  maintained  in  its  honesty  Hall,  Boston,  on  September  25th.    It  was  said 

and  efficiency  by  the  executive  department,  which  ^^^^  qq^  ^^^  ^^p^  represented.    The  Con- 

should  take  the  responsibility,  which  belongs  to  it,  „^^x.  ^  „«„  «««-^:-«^  uL  ♦»»-,.  ^^^^i^^^^^t.  ^# 

of  making  nominatCons  to  oMm  without  dicution  o^  vention  was  orgamzed  by  the  appomtment  of 

control  Irom  other  departments  of  the  Government,  James  o.  Whitney  as  rresident,  and  other  oib- 

aud  should,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  use  the  cers.    The  following  nominations  were  made : 

same  care  and  good  judgment,  and  demand  the  same  Governor,  Josiah  G.  Abbott ;  Lieotenant-Gov- 

lidelity  and  devotion  to  duty,  that  are  req^uired  in  WDliam  R.  Plankett ;  Secretary  of  State, 

the  management  of  important  busmesa  affairs ;  and  J*""**  A  4i   >       * 'w**-^'?*'* ,  k^v^^mm  j  v*.  ^*^*^ 

we  will  certainly  support  every  measure  which  shaU  Henry  0.  Ewing ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-Gen- 

be  needed  to  raise  the  dvil  service  to  the  high  plane  eral,  David  N.  Skilhngs;  Auditor,  John  £.  FiU- 

of  honesty  and  efficiency  demanded  by  the  Cinoin-  gerald ;  Attomey-QeneraL  Richard  Olney.  The 

nati  platform  and  the  President's  letter  of  accept-  following  platform  was  adopted: 

4,  That,  mindful  of  the  condition  of  the  industries  The  Democrata  of  Massachusetts,  through  their 
of  the  Oommouwealth,  and  of  the  decline  in  the  delegatea  assembled  in  Convention  in  FuneuU  Hail, 
values  of  property  and  in  the  earnings  of  labor  and  declare  that  the  national  Democratic  party  is  the 
capital,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  town  aod  party  of  the  people  and  the  Constitution;  that  the 
oity  governments  and  of  the  State  government  to  purpose  of  its  existence  and  the  bond  or  ita  unity 
use  the  strictest  economy  in  tbe  administration  of  consist  in  its  devotion  to  the  principle  of  restricting 
public  afflairs.  We  demand  that  the  Legislature  and  localising  the  powers  ot  government  in  State 
shall  make  no  new  grants  of  public  moneys  in  aid  and  nation.  Applying  that  rule  to  the  present  po- 
of private  enterprises ;  that  the  public  indebtedness  litioai  questions  in  whioh  our  pe<^le  are  intereated, 
shall  not  be  increaaed ;  that  the  reduction  already  we  resolve : 

made  in  the  public  expenditures  shall  be  vigorously  1.  That  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Bepublicsn 

continued,  and  such  changes  made  therein  as  may  party  throughout  the  United  States  have  had  a  con* 

be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth ;  that  tbe  stant  tendencv  to  oentralise  the  powers  of  govem- 

system  of  taxatiou  shall  be  so  modified  tbat  each  ment  in  Waanington.    That  party  has  disregarded 

person  shall  contribute  only  in  proportion  to  what  the  admitted  rights  of  the  State  and  of  the  people 

ne  is  worth,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  a  substan-  until,  in  a  final  act  of  uauipation,  it  haa  defrauded 

tial  relief  ft*om  existing  burdens  of  taxation.  both  State  and  people  of  their  constitutionally  elected 

6.  We  commend  the  efficiency  and  integrity  with  Chief  Magistrate,  and  imposed  upon  the  country  aa 
which  all  the  departments  of  the  State  government  President  a  man  whose  only  title  to  the  office  is  de- 
have  been  canied  on,  and  we  denounce  as  &lse  the  rived  tlirough  legislation  agreed  to  bv  Democratic 
charges  of  mismanagement  made  against  its  admin-  members  of  Congress  and  aasented  to  by  the  people 
ietration.  Although  inflation  of  currency  haa  caused  in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the  belief  that  a  solemnly 
extravagance  in  public  and  private  life,  and  has  in-  oonstituted  tribunal  appointed  to  carry  out  the  law 
flnenoea  legislation,  without  distinction  of  partv,  to  would,  without  regard  to  party,  render  a  decision  in 
authorise  unnecessary  and  unwise  appropriations,  aooordanoe  with  the  facta  aa  ascertained  by  judicial 
which  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  yet  the  State  has  investigation, 

been  welfaud  honestly  governed.  S.  That  the  Bepublioans  of  Massachusetts,  \j 

5.  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  their  failure  to  condemn  the  ]^lot  to  capture  the 
prospered  for  more  than  two  centuries  becauae  her  Presidency,  while  that  plot  was  in  proceed  of  aooom- 
oitizens  have  believed  that  the  interest  of  each  is  the  plishment,  and  by  their  tacit  approval  of  the  result 
interest  of  all,  and  have  labored  together  for  the  of  it,  and  sharing  in  the  benent  derived  from  that 
Commonwealth ;  and  when  this  union  of  interest  result,  have  shown  themselves  utterly  unfuthftil  to 
aod  action  whicn  has  endured  through  seasons  of  the  maxims  of  our  own  State  Constitution,  and  art 
depression  and  disaster  ceases,  her  prosperity  must  not  entitled  to  call  upon  any  Democrat  or  indepeur 
oeaae  also.  They  who  would  foment  discord  by  dent  citizen  to  act  with  their  party  or  vote  for  toeir 
falsely  teaching  that  our  community  is  composed  of  oandidates. 

hostile  dasset,  whose  interests  are  antagfonistic,  are  8.  That  the  disreffard  of  the  just  limitationa  of 

Soblio  enemies  whose  defeat  is  essential  to  the  pub-  the  powers  of  the  Government  by  the  Bepublioan 

0  welfare,  and  should  be  accomplished  by  the  united  party  is  shown  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 

elTorts  of  all  honest  men.  emments.     The  people  have  been  taxed  beyond 

7.  That  the  success  of  the  bold  attempt  to  place  measure  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  enterprises 
an  open  repudiator  in  the  chair  of  this  renowned  in  which  Government  can  not  rightfully  embark. 
Commonwealth  would  be  an  announcement  to  the  Both  the  nation  and  State  have  been  made  the  took 
world,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  that  Massa-  of  private  enterprises,  and  Congress  and  Lei^ala- 
chusetts  wavers  in  her  devotion  to  honest  finance,  tures  have  shaped  their  laws  to  meet  the  demanda 
and  is  indifferent  to  the  sacredness  of  public  thereof.  Againstthis  pervenion  of  the  public  ftmdSi 
ikith.      *  this  concentration  of  capital  and  power  m  the  handa 

8.  That  the  Bepublicnns  of  Massachusetts  will  of  a  few,  the  Democracy  of  Massachusetts  have  for 
keep  all  their  pledges,  and  will  stand  by  the  Presi-  years  protested ;  and  we  may  point  with  pride  to  the 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  his  efforts  to  keep  his.  fact  that  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  staying 
We  cordially  commend  the  purposes  and*  integrity  corruption  and  extravagance  and  retrenching  the 
of  his  administration  ;  his  nrmness  in  resisting  to  expenses  of  the  Government  has  been  largely  due 
the  limit  of  his  constitutional  power  all  attempts  to  to  the  efforts  of  Democrats  in  Congress  and  the 
depreciate  the  currency  or  to  violate  the  plighted  Legislature. 

faith  of  the  nation ;  and  his  constant  endeavors  to  4.  The  scheme  invented  and  carried  into  effect  by 

promote  the  restoration  of  good  will  and  of  social  the  Bepublican  party  of  providing  a  paper  oirrency 

and  commercial  intercourse  oetween  the  oitizens  ot  not  redeemable  in  coin,  and  compelling  the  people 

all  parts  of  the  country.  to  receive  the  same  in  pasrment  of  debta,  is  without 

9.  That  we  confidently  recommend  to  the  people  the  authority  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  haa  no 
of  Massachusetts  the  nominees  of  this  Convention,  power  to  make  anything  unless  it  be  goul  and  silver 
as  men  whose  character  and  ability  are  a  guarantee  a  legal  tender.    Whatever  j>ower  it  may  have  to  au- 
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thorlse  th%  irnne  of  notes  to  drenlate  as  moner, 
wbsther  issued  directly  from  the  Trensar^  or  iD(U« 
reotly  through  the  banks,  should  be  exercised  only 
subject  to  certain  restrictions :  first,  that  no  exeeu- 
tiTc  officer  of  the  Government  should  have  a  discre- 
tion to  enlarge  or  oontract  the  volume  of  currency : 
second,  that  the  total  amount  of  currencv  authorised 
should  be  fixed  bv  law ;  third,  that  whatever  that 
amount,  it  should  be  one  that  shall  at  every  moment 
be  redeemable  in  coin ;  fourth,  that  all  coins  of  the 
same  denomination  shall  be  of  equal  value  as  nearly 
as  poasible ;  fifth,  that  whatever  currency  is  issued 
by  the  Qovemment  shall  be  receivable  by  the  Qov- 
•mment  in  the  payment  of  public  dues  at  face  value. 

6.  That  a  revival  of  the  great  industries  of  manu- 
fkotnre,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries,  now  paralysed 
by  unfriendlr  legislation,  is  essential  to  tne  future 
prosperity  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  reciprocal  free 
trade  with  the  civilised  world,  restrictea  only  by 
necessary  measures  to  provide  a  national  revenue, 
will  alone  once  more  wniten  the  seas  with  the  sails 
of  our  ships,  quicken  our  languishing  industries, 
and  relieve  the  masses  from  the  oppressive  indirect 
taxation  that  now  robe  them  of  so  large  a  portion  oi 
their  daily  earnings. 

6.  The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  renew  their 
demand  for  the  extending  of  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  to 
all  citizens  of  the  (Juited  States  residents  of  Msssa- 
ohnsetts,  without  restriction  by  constitutional  or 
legal  enactment.  The  prepayment  of  »  poll-tax,  aa 
a  qualifioatlon  for  voting,  is  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  equal  rights,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be 
reqnirad ;  and  while  we  favor  all  reasonable  regula- 
tiona  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  we  denounce 
tho  Uws  passed  bv  Bepublioan  legislation  in  reoent 
years,  which,  tending  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the 
most  ample  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  our 
oitixens,  deserve  the  condemnation  of  all  lovers  of 
tme  liberty  and  free  suArage. 

f.  We  demand  tliat  there  shall  be  no  fhrther  in* 
orease  of  the  8tate  debt,  and  that  measures  for  its 
graUual  reduction  and  final  extinction  shall  be  rigidlv 
enforced.  We  demahd  that  constitutional  provi- 
aions  ba  made  to  restrain  the  State,  counties,  and 
muoicipalities  from  Incurring  debt  in  times  of  peace. 
Wo  demand  the  abolition  oi  all  nnnecossarv  offices, 
and  the  reduetion  of  the  expenses  of  the  ocate  ad- 
ministration, as  neoessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people. 

8.  We  demand  that  Massachusetts  shall  observe 
her  obligatlonH  to  other  Slates,  so  that  our  Common- 
wealth shall  nolt  be  made  a  safe  asylum  for  refugees 
from  public  jnstloe. 

9.  Jimohfd^  That  the  Democratic  party,  in  sus- 
taining, throughout  its  entire  historv,  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  has  ever 
been  the  truest  ftriend  of  the  laboring  classes ;  and 
we  demand  the  overthrow  of  monopolies,  and  the 
onaotmant  and  execution  of  such  laws  as  shall  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  labor  as  well  as  those  of  capital, 
not  discriminating  against  either,  but  framed  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both. 

Lastly,  That  the  platform  here  adopted  and  the 
oandidatee  here  nominated  are  the  platform  and  can- 
didates of  the  Democratic  party  of  Massachusetts. 
in  sllianoe  with  the  national  Democratic  partv ;  and 
the  pretense  thst  any  candidates  nominsted  dv  any 
other  party  or  body  of  men  repreaent  the  Iiemo- 
oratlo  paity  ia  utterly  baseless  and  ftnudulent ;  and 
we  sammon  everv  true  Democrat  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  candidates  this  day  nominated,  because 
they  slone  represent  the  principles  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  time-honored  national  party. 

The  State  election  took  place  on  NoTember 
0th.  It  was  for  the  choice  of  members  of 
OongresB,  State  officers,  and  members  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  result  on  members  of 
Oongress  was  as  follows : 


^W.  W.  Grape,  BepubUcan 18,075 
Matthias  ElUs«NatioiMl  Democrat 7,888 
Rodoejr  Freoch,  l*rohibitk>nlst 819 

BeiOsmhi  W.  Hsrrla,  Bepabttoan 1<679 

«T  j  Edward  Avery,  Democrat. 4^874 

^^  "(EdirarK  Dean,  National 6,47i 

.Thomas  J.  Lathrop,  Prohlbltloalst 891 

(Walbridge  ▲.Field,  Bepoblioaa 10,919 

III.  <  Beq^unin  Dean,  National  Democrat 10,478 

(  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  Prohibitionist. 68 

(  Martin  Brimmer,  BepnbUoan 7,6M 

lY.  •{  Leopold  Morae,  Democrat 11,647 

(  WU&am  Wasbbom,  ProhibltionUt 78 

V   j  Selwyn  Z.  Bowman,  BepnbHcan 10,806 

^'  1  Nathan  Olark,  National  Democrat 10,608 

IOeorge  B.  Loring,  BepnUloan 10,889 
F.  £.  Moody  Bojmton,  National  Democrat.. . .  10,836 
J.  H.  Carlton,  Democrat 8,606 

(  WtlUam  A.  Lawrence,  Bepoblloaa 18,169 

VII.  •{  John  K.  Tarbox,  Democrat 7,700 

( Samael  8.  StsTtna,  National 8^881 

(  WUUam  Claflln,  Bepttbttcaa 14^00 

VIIL  S  Isaac  Bradford,  National  Democrat 11,706 

( Oeotye  W.  Stacey,  Prohibitionist 888 

I  WUHam  W.  Bice,  BepobHcu. 18,895 

IZ.  •{  EH  Thayer,  National  Democrat 8,960 

( TlflBotbj  A.  Bmitik,  Problbitionist 860 

(  Amaaa  Noroross.  Bepablican 18,001 

X.  •{  James  8.  Orlnnell,  Denaoorat 8^609 

(  Wilbor  P.  WhUlnf,  National 6,746 

IOeorfe  D.  BoUnaon,  Bepablican 10JB8T 
Jarrla  N.  Donbam,  Denolocrat 8,068 
Edward  H.  Lathrop,  ProhibttionUt 7,994 

The  result  of  the  election  for  Governor  was 
as  follows :  Talbot,  Republican,  184,720 ;  But- 
ler, National  Democrat,  109,485 ;  Abbott,  Dem- 
ocrat, 10,162.  The  otiier  Republican  State  offi- 
cers were  elected  by  an  average  minority  of 
86,000. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 


PARTIES. 

S.^ 

H.-.. 

BeimbUcaBs .^.......  ... 

84 

4 

• . 

.  1 

1 

180 

Democrats 

40 

Nationals 

10 

pMffo^M^tfft  Nattonai ......      x . . . .    .... 

Total 

40 

846 

MEGAPHONE.  This  is  a  combination  of  the 
speaking-trumpet  and  the  ear-trumpet,  devised 
by  Mr.  Edison.  It  consists  of  two  larae  funnels 
of  some  light  material,  as  paper,  each  6  feet  8 
inches  in  length  and  27f  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  larger  end,  and  terminating  at  the  smaller 
end  in  a  flexible  tube  of  such  size  as  to  fit  into 
the  ear.  These  two  funnels  are  mounted  on  a 
stand  side  by  side,  and  a  smaller  funnel — the 
speaking-trumpet  —  is  fixed  between  them. 
The  fiexible  tubes  being  inserted  into  the  ears, 
it  is  possible  to  hear  distinctly  rather  faint 
sounds,  as  a  whisper,  at  the  distance  of  1,000 
feet.  The  sound  of  oatUe  grazing,  or  of  a  per- 
son walking  through  heavy  grass  or  weeds, 
can  be  heard  at  even  greater  distances.  By 
the  use  of  two  megaphones,  the  voice  being 
uttered  through  the  speaking-trumpet,  a  con- 
versation in  the  ordinary  tone  may  be  carried 
on  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles. 

METEOROLOGY.  Steady  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  study  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, in  the  practical  application  to  storm  and 
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weather  predictions,  and  in  the  derelopment  Professor  Jalins  Hann,  has  general  charge  of 

of  a  sjBteinatic  philosophical  or  dedaotiye  soi-  all  meteorological  ohservations  made  in  tins 

ence.    The  general  treatise  on  this  subject  in  empire,  and  receives  reports  from  about  276 

the  ** American  Ojclopcedia,^'  Vol.   XL,  pp.  stations  (26  by  telegrapn  daily);  it  publishes 

482-448,  may  be  supplemented  by  the  follow-  a  daily  boUetin,  storm-warning  signals,  and 

ing  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  of  annual  volumes  of  observations.    The  Austrian 

late  years,  and  of  the  present  state  and  pros-  Meteorological  Association  publishes  at  Vienna 

pects  of  this  science.    Hationol  and  theoretical  its  very  important  **  Zeitschrift.'*     In  Bohe- 

views  that  were  then  held  by  a  few,  but  were  mia  there  are  about  50  rainfall  stations,  which 

not  generally  accepted,  and  were  therefore  not  are  under  the  special  supervision  of  Professor 

prominently  brought  forward  in  that  article  Studnicka  of  Vienna.    A  similar  system  is  or- 

(written  in  1875),  are  now  rapidly  replacing  ganized  for  Styria  (Steyermark),  having  its 

the  un^tisfactory  explanations  that  were  for-  central  oflSoe  at  Gratz.    Marine  meteorology  is 

merly  prevalent.    Such  instances  are :  1.  The  in  charge  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  whose 

abandonment  of  Tyndall^s  theory  of  the  opaci-  school  is  at  Trieste  and  observatory  at  Pola. 

ty  of  aqueous  vapor  to  radiant  heat ;  2.  The  The  independent  observatories  at  Cracow  (un- 

abandonment  of  the  theory  that  aqueous  vapor  der  Karlinski),  Prague  (under  Homstein  and 

is  disseminated  through  the  atmospnere  accord-  Bdhm),  and  Vienna  (under  Littrow  and  Weiss) 

ing  to  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases ;  8.  publish  each  their  own  observations.  The  Cen- 

The  correct  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  tral  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Listitution  for 

the  earth^s  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  motions  Hungary  is  at  Buda-Pesth  (Dr.  Guido  Schend) ; 

of  its  atmosphere;  4.  The  suostitntion  of  the  it  was  founded  in  1870,  and  now  publishes 

dynamical  cooling  of  expanding  masses  of  at-  annually  the  reports  from  about  100  stations, 

mosphere  for  all  the  old,  unsatisfactory  expla-  mostly  well  equipped.    A  summary  for  82  sta- 

nations  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  and  tions  in  Garinthia  is  published  monthly  in  the 

the  formation  of  cloud,  rain,  and  nail.  '*  Bulletin  "  of  the  Meteorological  and  Magnetic 

The  present  sketch  of  recent  progress  is  Observatory  at  Klagenfurth. 
conflned  to  a  section  on  meteorological  institu-        Attitralia. — The  several  provincial  govern- 

tions.    Observational,  inductive,  and  deductive  ments  have  maintained  the  following  systems: 

meteorolo^  will  probably  be  noticed  in  the  Queensland,  5  telegraphic  stations,  under  £. 

next  annual  Macdonnell,  at  Brisbane ;  New  South  Wales, 

Mbteorolooioal  iNSTmrnoNB  akd  Obssbv-  190  stations  (85  telegraphic),  under  H.  0.  Rus- 

EBS. — The  present  organization  of  meteorologi-  sell,  at  Sydney;  South  Australia,  110  stations 

oal  work  in  each  country  is  about  as  follows:  (6  telegraphic),  under  Oharles  Todd,  at  Ade- 

JJHca, — Besides  the  stations  in  the  large  laide;   Victoria,  about   40  stations  (27  tele- 

oolonic^  there  are  minor  stations  as  follows :  graphic),  under  R.  L.  J.  Ellery,  at  Melbourne. 

In  the  Transvaal,  published  by  the  Geographi-  All  these  provincial  organizations  interchange 

oal  Society  of  Brussels ;  Zanzibar,  Natd,  etc.,  their  observations  by  telegraph,  and  publish 

published  by  the  British  Meteorological  Soci-  daily  weather  bulletins  and  maps  based  on  about 

ety ;  Gor^e,  published  by  the  Soci6t6  M6t4oro-  40  principal  stations.    The  individual  stations 

logiaue  de  France.  at  Melbourne,  Windsor,  and  Hobart  Town  also 

Algeria, — In  this  province  observations  are  publish  their  own  observations  in  monthly  and 

made  under  the  direction  of  the  military  au-  annual  summaries. 

thorities  directly  reporting  to  the  oomman-       Belgium, — The  Royal  Observatory  at  Bras- 

dant  snp^rieur.    A  daily  weather  bulletin  and  sels,  under  J.  0.  Honzeau,  continues  its  long 

chart  is  pubUshed  at  Algiers,  which  includes  and  valuable  series  of  physical  observations, 

observations   taken  throughout  Europe  and  and  also  receives  reports  by  telegraph  from 

northern  Africa.     The  development  of  this  four  other  stations.    It  publishes  daily  weather 

service  is  largely  due  to  the  persistent  exertions  maps  and  predictions,  annual  volumes  of  its 

of  Harold  Tarry.     About  twenty  observing  own  detailed  observations  and  offourBelgic  and 

stations  are  maintained  in  Algeria.    A  *^  Bulle-  four  Dutch  international  and  of  85  Belgic  cli- 

tin  Mensuel "  has  been  published  for  a  part  of  matologio stations;  also  an  *^  Annuaire,"  which 

1877  and  1878.  generally  contains  excellent  historical  articles. 

Argentine  Republic. — The  meteorological  of-  Canctda  and  Ifetqfoundland, — The  Canadian 
fice  is  attached  to  the  astronomical  observa-  Meteorological  Office,  Professor  G.  T.  King- 
tory,  and  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould.  Dai-  ston,  Superintendent,  is  under  the  Minister  of 
ly  telegraphic  reports  and  bulletins  are  con-  the  Marine,  to  which  there  report  about  20 
templated,  but  we  have  not  learned  that  they  first-class  (14  by  telegraph)  and  about  140  mi- 
have  as  yet  been  instituted.  Vol.  I.  of  the  nor  stations,  distributed  throughout  the  British 
annals  of  this  office,  published  in  1878,  gives  possessions.  It  issues  daily  weather  predictions 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  climatology  of  and  storm-wemings,  and  displays  storm-sig- 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  About  thirty  ob-  nals ;  also  monthly  reviews  and  full  annual 
servers  report  to  the  central  office,  all  of  whom  reports.  It  has  received  charge  of  the  system 
are  voluntary.  of  observations  formerly  maintained  by  the 

Austria  and  Hungary, — The  Central  Mete-  Canadian  School  Board, 
orologioal  Institution  at  Vienna,  now  under        Cape  Colony. — The  Meteorological  Oommia- 
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sion  of  Gape  Oolony,  first  inBtitnted  In  1861,  ments  preseire  their  separate  meteorological 
and  reorganized  in  1874,  has  pablished  the  organizations.  The  observatory  at  Montsouris 
earlier  o^ervations,  and  will,  it  is  anderstood,  oontinaes  in  the  Hydrographic  Office,  under 
soon  publish  some  results  of  its  recent  work,  the  directorship  of  Mari6-Dayy.  The  Meteor- 
It  reoeiyes  reports  from  30  or  40  stations,  and  ological  Association  of  France  continues  its 
expects  to  greatly  increase  the  number.  The  own  stations.  The  Bureau  Central  publishes 
Royal  Observatory  at  Oape  Town  maintains  dailybulletina,  weather-charts,  and  storm- warn- 
an  independent  series  of  meteorological  obser-  iugs,  and  in  coigunotion  with  the  Association 
▼ations.  Scientifique  de  France  the    annual  volumes 

Ceylon, — The  Surveyor-General,  Colonel  Fy-  of  the  "  Atlas  M6t^rologique  de  France  " ; 

era,  of  Colombo,  receives  reports  from  about  and  it  is  in  correspondence  with  a  large  num- 

80  stations,  which  are  now  partially  published  ber  of  observers  (12  telegraphicX  but  all  of 

in  Blanford*s  "  Indian  Meteorology."  whose  observations  are  not  systematically  pub- 

ChUL — An  extensive  system  of  observations  lisbed,  except  in  special  cases,  in  the  "  At- 

has  been  mtuntained  ^inoe  1867  at  the  observa-  las  des  Orages."    At  Montsouris  Mari6-Davy 

tory  at  Santiago,  under  J.  J.  Vergara,  which  pubhsbes  his  important  "Bulletin  Hebdoma- 

has  also  been  constituted  the  National  Meteoro-  daire  ^'  and  his  "  Annuaire."    The  Meteorolo- 

logical  Office,  and  now  receives  reports  regular-  gioal  Association  corresponds  with  about  60 

ly  from  13  or  more  stations.    These  are  fully  observers,  many  of  whom  are  in  distant  por- 

published  annually,  and  special  memoirs  appear  tions  of  the  world ;  it  pablishes  its  "  Annuaire  " 

in  the  annals  of  the  university,  of  the  Hydro-  and  "  Nouvelles  M6t6orologiqnes."    The  Asso- 

graphic  Office,  etc.  oiation  Scientifique  de  France  has  also  pub- 

China. — A  system  of  observations  and  re-  lished  since  1874  the  rainfall  of  France,  giving 

ports,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Inspector-  detailed  reports  from  about  900  rain-gauges — 

General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  has  been  the  whole  edited  by  Belgrand,  of  the  D6p6t 

promised,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  appeared,  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es.    The  stations  on  the 

instruments  for  equipping  20  stations  were  Pic-du-Midi  are  specially  maintained  by  Gen- 

Srocured  in  1874  by  Mr.  Hart,  and  in  1876  Mr.  eral  Nansouty.    In  the  Naval  Depot  of  Charts 

.  D.  Campbell  reported  that  he  hoped  soon  to  and  Plans  there  is  organized  a  Bureau  of  Nau- 

begin  observations.  tical  Meteorology,  which  collates  the  logs  of 

Co9ta  Rica, — A  central  office  for  statistics  all  French  vessels;  its  results  are  published  in 

and  meteorology  is  maintained,  but  the  capi-  the  "  Annales  Hydrographiques ''  and  in  sepa- 

tal  is  the  only  station  known  of.  rate  charts,  such  as  that  of  Brault. 

Denmark, — The  Royal  Danish  Meteorologi-        Germany, — ^The  general  meteorological  sys- 

cal  Institute,  nnder  Captain  Hoffmeyer,  at  Co-  tem  of  the  German  Empire  is  in  charge  of  Pro- 

penhagen,  receives  reports  from  12  principal  feasor  G.  Nenmayer,  and  has  its  headquarters 

(8  by  telegraph)  and  70  minor  stations  in  Den-  at  the  Deutsche  Seewarte  in  Hamburg.     It 

mark,  also  from  5  in  Iceland  and  6  in  Green-  maintains  about  40  stations  (27  telegraphic), 

land.    It  publishes  daily  bulletins,  annual  vol-  publishes  daily  weather  maps  and  predictions, 

nmes,  and  a  very  important  daily  chart  of  the  storm-warnings,  and  monthly  weather  reviews; 

Atlantic  Ocean  with  Europe  and  North  Amer-  it  receives  a  large  number  of  logs  from  German 

ica.    It  has  lately  published  Tycho  Brahe's  me-  vessels.    The  Imperial  Commission  to  investi- 

teorological  diary,  1560-1080.  gate  the  German  seas  has  its  headquarters  at 

Egypt. — ^The  principal  meteorological  service  Kiel;  it  publishes  annual  volumes  in  monthly 
is  that  of  the  lighthouse-keepers,  under  Mr.  parts,  edited  by  the  Secretary,  Professor  G. 
William  Hard  castle,  the  engineer  of  Egyptian  Earsten.  The  German  Forest  Commission, 
lighthouses,  at  Alexandria.  There  is  also  a  with  its  headquarters  at  Berlin,  maintains  sev- 
meteorological  service  attached  to  the  staff  of  eral  stations  for  meteorological  observations: 
(General  Stone.  Observations  are  also  made  at  Among  the  numerous  subordinate  meteoro- 
the  observatories  under  Mahmud  Bey  at  Ab-  logical  organizations  of  Germany  are  the  fol- 
bassieh,  near  Cairo,  and  under  Pirena  at  Alex-  lowing:  Bavaria,  —  The  Forest  Commission 
andria :  they  have  also  been  taken  under  the  maintains  7  meteorological  stations,  nnder  Pro- 
orders  of  Lesseps  at  stations  on  the  Suez  Ca-  fessor  E.  Ebermayer,  of  Aschaffenbnrg.  Mete- 
nal,  but  only  partially  published.  orological  observations  are  maintidned  at  the 

Finland, — The  Scientific  Association  of  Fin-  Royal  Observatory  in  Munich,  nnder  Profeas- 
land  (Fenska  Vettenskaps),  at  Hebingfors,  or  Lament,  and  published  annually.  A  decree 
maintaias  22  stations,  and  publishes  its  own  of  December,  1878,  has  established  a  general 
results.  The  observatory  at  Helsingfors  is  in-  system  of  meteorology  for  Bavaria,  nnder  Pro- 
dependently  maintained.  Both  are  indepen-  fessor  von  Bezold  at  Munich,  which  will  main- 
dent  of  the  central  office  at  St.  Petersburg.  tain  84  new  first-class  stations  these  will  mostly 

France, — ^The  Meteorological  Department  of  begin  in  1879.    Baden. — The  stations  in  this 

the  Paris  Observatory,  maintained  by  Leverrier  state  are  in  charge  of  the  Statistical  Bureau, 

until  his  death,  was  in  1878  transformed  into  nnder  Dr.  Sohncke,  of  Carlsruhe.    Pruma. — 

a  separate  organization,  called  the  Bureau  Cen-  About  80  stations  report  to  the  Royal  Prussian 

tral  de  M^teorologie,  nnder  the  direction  of  Meteorological  Institute,  nnder  the  direction 

Professor  £.  Masoart    The   French   depart^  of  Professor  Dove  at  Berlin.    Saxony, — About 
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40  stations  report  to  Professor  Bmbnii^irect*    ty  of  Athensi  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
or  of  the  Observatorj  at  Leipaio.     WUrtem-    0.  £.  Schmidt. 

herg, — ^Tbe  svstem  of  this  state  is  in  charge  of       India, — ^In  this  empire  the  prorinces  of  Ben- 
Professor  Scboder  at  Stuttgart.  gal,  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest,  Madras,  etc^ 

Besides  the  annual  summaries  published  bj  have  maintained  and  continue  special  indepen* 
these  rospective  bureaus,  thej  began  in  1876  dent  systems  of  meteorological  reports;  but  a 
to  publish  in  uniform  style,  in  accordance  with  remarkable  step  has  been  tiuken  by  the  establish- 
the  recommendations  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  ment  in  1875  of  a  general  meteorological  office 
the  observations  made  at  17  selected  stations,  in  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and 
The  whole  number  of  well-equipped  stations  in  Commerce.  The  head  of  this  office  is  entitled 
Germany  is  about  200,  and  slowly  increasing.    Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of 

Oreat  Britain, — ^The  general  meteorological  India,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  received  the  first 
work  is  in  charge  of  the  Meteorological  Oom-  appointment,  he  having  been  for  eight  years 
mittee  or  Councu  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  previous  the  reporter  to  the  Government  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  is  secretary,  and  is  in  charge  Bengal.  The  provincial  officers  previoudy 
of  their  meteorological  office  in  London.  This  enumerated,  as  well  as  the  observers  of  the  San- 
committee  wholly  maintains  7  stations  with  itary  Commissions  and  of  the  Geodetic  Surrey 
self-recording  instruments,  receives  telegraphic  office,  still  continue  their  labors ;  and  Mr.  Blan- 
reports  from  29  British  stations,  publishes  daily  ford  has  been  able  to  onite  all  these,  together 
weather  maps,  bulletins,  storm-warnings,  and  with  additional  stations,  and  by  the  publication 
signals,  quarterly  weather  reports  with  fac-  of  his  annual  volumes  for  1876-76  has  intro- 
simile  registers  of  the  seven  stations,  annual  duced  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  meteo- 
reports,  and  many  special  investigations.  It  rology  of  this  important  country.  About  800 
receives  observatioos  from  several  hundred  stations  report  by  mail  to  Mr.  Blanford,  and 
vessels  at  sea,  and  collates  the  data.  About  about  50  stations  contribute  by  telegraph  to  his 
80  well-equipped  voluntary  or  unpaid  observ*  daily  weather  buUetinr  The  office  has  pnb- 
ers  on  land,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  sta-  lished  a  '*  Vade  Mecum,  or  Instruction  to  Ob* 
tlons,  correspond  with  the  office.  The  medical  servers,'*  an  introduction  to  meteorology,  which 
department  of  the  army  maintains  numerous  is  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  that  has 
observers  at  military  forts  throughout  the  Brit*  yet  appeared.  It  also  publishes  a  series  of 
ish  colonies,  some  of  which  also  report  to  the  volumes  entitled  '*  Indian  Meteorological  Me- 
London  office.  The  Royal  En^eers  and  Ord-  moirs,"  and  also  annual  volumes  of  ^*  Indian 
nance  Survey  offices  maintain  several  stations.  Meteorology,^'  besides  the  daily,  weeklj,  and 
The  rainfall  of  Great  Britain  is  especially  at-  monthly  bulletins  and  special  storm-wamings. 
tended  to  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  to  whom  over  Mr.  J.  Eliot,  acting  in  Mr.  Bkmford's  absence, 
1,500  rainfieJl  observers  report  monthly,  and  a  Quite  successfully  foretold  months  in  adyanoe 
summary  of  their  observations  is  published  an-  tne  general  character  of  the  rain  and  weather 
nually  in '' The  British  Rainfall"    Healsopub^    for  1878. 

lishes  **  Symons'  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  is  Italy, — ^Numerous  independent  meteorologi- 
devoted  especially  to  the  rainfall  of  Great  Brit-  cal  organizations  exist  in  this  country,  of  which 
ain.  This  great  system  of  observations  was  we  enumerate  the  following :  1.  The  Stazione 
originally  developed  by  the  aid  of  the  British  Ozonomatico-Meteorologia,Oampidoglio,Rome, 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  private  institution  for  the  promotion  of  Ital- 
The  Redstrars-General  for  England  and  for  ian  meteorology,  established  in  1846  by  Cathe- 
Scotland  publish  quarterly  reports  from  nu-  rina  Scarpellini ;  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin, 
merous  stations.  The  Meteorological  Societj  2.  The  Italian  Alpine  Club,  estabUuied  about 
of  London  publishes  a  quarterly  journal  of  me-  1868,  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  of  observa- 
mbirs  and  containing  reports  from  26  stations,  tions  at  about  70  stations,  summarized  by  dec- 
The  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  of  Edin-  ades.  8.  The  observatory  of  Moncalieri  pub- 
burgh  receives  reports  from  10  foreign  and  96  lishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  giving  a  summary  of 
domestic  stations,  and  170  rainfall  stations,  observations  at  numerous  stations  in  northern 
and  publishes  abstracts  in  its  quarterly  jour-  Italy.  4w  The  observatory  at  Turin  publishes 
nal;  it  also  furnishes  synopses  for  55  sta-  a  monthly  bulletin  of  its  own  obsM'vations. 
tions  to  the  Registrar-G^eneral,  and  co5perate8  5.  The  observatory  at  Pesaro  publishes  month- 
with  the  Scotch  Herring-Fishery  Commission,  ly  graphic  charts  of  its  own  observations.  6. 
The  Alpine  Club  of  England  maintains  several  The  observatory  at  Venicejpublishes  its  own 
observing  stations  in  the  Alps.  The  Green-  observations  monthly.  7.  Tne  observatory  at 
wich,  Edinburgh,  Radcliffe  or  Oxford,  Liver-    Naples  publishes  monthly  its  own  observations. 

Eool  or  Bidston,  and  other  observatories,  pub-  8.  The  observatory  of  the  Roman  College  pnb- 
sh  their  own  observations.  The  Hydographer  lishes  the  '^  Bullettino,"  which  has  been  for 
to  the  Admir^ty  (F.  J.  Evans)  publishes  wind  many  years  the  best  known  meteorological  and 
and  current  charts  and  pilot  charts,  based  on  astronomical  journal  in  Italy.  It  was  founded 
numerous  observations  made  on  shipboard.  by  Seochi,  and  is  now  continued  by  his  success- 

Greece, — ^This  country  maintains  but  one  me-  or.  9.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1868  to  desl 
teorological  observer,  who  is  in  connection  with  with  Italian  meteorology  in  a  general  wiiv  by 
the  astronomical  observatory  of  the  Universi-    the  establishment  of  two  meteorological  offices^ 
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.one  under  MaHenoBi  in  the  Department  of  the  colonies  the  most  important  meteorological  sta- 
MannC)  the  other  onder  Maasta  in  the  Depart-  tion  is  the  observatoiVat  Batavia,  nnder  Bergs- 
ment  of  Agricoltnre,  Indoatr  j,  and  Oommerce.  ma,  which  has  pnhlished  elaborate  tables  and 
The  latter,  beginnmg  wi^  1866,  has  continued  discassions  of  boorlr  observations. 
to  pnbiish  a  monUily  bulletin,  giving  in  detail  New  Zealand. — ^The  many  earlj  meteorolo- 
obMrvations  at  80  selected  stations ;  for  several  gical  stations  in  this  colony  were  conducted  in 
years  it  i^  published  a  bulletin  by  decades  part  by  colonial  and  in  part  br  home  organi- 
for  95  or  80  stations,  but  has  now  returned  to  zations  (the  British  MeteorolcMfioal  Society, 
the  monthly  bulletin.  Special  memoirs  are  the  Royal  Engineers^  Registrar-General,  etc.). 
published  as  supplements.  The  former  <^oe  The  office  of  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Ooi- 
nas  published  the  daily  bulletin,  storm-predio-  ony  was  established  in  1869,  and  Dr.  0.  Knight 
tions,  etc  In  1877  both  thef»e  offices  were  appointed.  Dr.  James  Hector  succeeded  him 
transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  in  1867,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  Geologic 
tion,  where  they  are  now  united  in  one  under  cal  Survey  was  also  transferred.  About  20 
G.  Oantoni,  and  the  monthly  bulletin  and  me-  stations  are  now  maintdned. 
moirs  continue  to  be  published.  10.  In  1876  Nanoav. — ^The  Royal  Meteorological  Insti- 
a  call  for  the  formation  of  a  j^eneral  Italian  tute  of  Norway  (established  in  1866),  under 
meteorologioal  association  was  issued  by  Pro-  Professor  Mohn  at  Christiania,  receives  reports 
lessor  Ri^ona,  which  was  organized  in  1877,  from  10  full  stations  (7  telegraphic),  10  light- 
Mi^  has  thuji  far  isnued  two  volumes  of  a  mcmth-  houses,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  stations, 
ly  loumal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  mete-  and  logs  of  vessels.  A  telegraphic  daily  bulle- 
orology.  tin  has  been  published  since  1861,  originally 

Japam. — ^Meteorological    observations     are  by  the  Telegraph  Bureau,  but  now  by  the  Insti- 

made  at  the  observat^  of  the  Imperial  Uni-  tote.    The  meteorological  observatory  at  the 

versity  under  the  Department  of  PubUc  In-  University  of  Ohristiania  was  founded  in  1886. 

stmction ;  i^  at  the  Imperial  OoUeges  of  Min-  PhUjppine  I$land$, — ^The  observatory  of  the 

ing  and  of  Engineering,  under  the  Departmmit  Jesuit  Uollege  at  Manila,  in  Luzon,  is  the  only 

of  Public  Works.    Under  this  latter  department  station  permanently  occupied.    It  publishes  an 

also  an  extensive  system  of  records  nas  been  annual  summi^  of  observations, 

kept  by  the  lighthouse-keepers.     Under  the  PortugaL — ^The  meteorological  observatoir 

same  department,  and  in  connection  with  its  of  the  Infante  Dom  Luiz  (J.  (J.  de  Brito  Oapel- 

telegraph  service,  it  has  been  determined  to  lo,  director),  at  Lisbon,  receives  reports  from 

equip  about  20  stations,  from  whose  reports  in  6  home  and  as  many  colonial  stations,  and 

the  near  future  a  daily  telegraph  bulletin  may  from  the  vessels  of  the  Portuguese  navy.    The 

be  expected.  observationa  made  at  Ooimbra  and  at  Lisbon 

MauriHus. — The  Meteorological  Association  are  published  in  full.    It  publishes  a  daily  tel- 

of  Mauritius  was  established  in  the  year  1861.  egraphic  bulletin  (10  telegraphic  stations),  and 

It  has  published  irregular  monthly  notices,  repeats  the  storm^wamings  sent  from  London 

maintains  a  large  number  of  rainfall  stations,  and  Paris. 

and  gives  wan^gs  of  the  presence  of  such  Ruaia, — Observations  are  made  at  most  of 

storms  as  pass  near  the  island.    Mr.  0.  Mel-  the  universities,  and  are  published  in  ftdl  inde- 

drum,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is  well  known  pendentlyatDorpat  by  Von  Oettingen  and  Wie- 

by  his  contributions  to  meteorology.  ranch,  at  Helsingfors  by  the  Finland  Government 

Meneo. — ^No  general  system  of  meteorologi-  Scientific  Society,  and  at  Tiflis  by  Moritz,  and 
cal  observations  existed  until  a  central  office  Moscow  by  Ostrogorsky.  The  central  mete- 
was  established  in  Mexico  in  1876,  under  the  orological  office  is  in  charge  of  Professor  H. 
Department  of  Public  Works.  It  publishes  a  Wild,  Director  of  the  Central  Physical  Ob- 
daily  telegraphic  bulletin  of  observations  at  servatory  at  St  Petersburg,  and  receives  re- 
about  80  stations,  sIjh)  monthly  summaries,  etc.  ports  from  180  well-equipped  (60  telegraphic). 
The  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  has  220  rainfall,  and  810  thunder-storm  stations, 
publislM^  a  review  of  the  meteorology  of  the  distributed  throughout  the  Russian  posses- 
dty  of  Mexico.  The  Sociedad  Andres  del  Rio,  sions,  abstracts  of  which  are  published  annn- 
founded  in  1878  by  the  graduates  of  the  School  ally  in  the  **  Annalen.'*  This  central  office 
of  Engineering  in  Mexico,  includes  meteorol-  also  publishes  a  daily  telegraphic  bulletin,  dis- 
ogy  among  the  sciences  which  it  cultivates.  plays  storm-signals,  and  publishes  volumes  of 

Nttk&rlandB. — ^The   Oentrid   Meteorological  memoirs  and  investigations.     The  Academy 

Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  nnder  the  direo-  of  Sciences  publishes  special  meteorological 

tion  of  Professor  Buys-Ballot,  maintains  14  full  investigations,  such  as  Wesseloffsky's  **  Oli- 

and  28  minor  stations  (4  telegraphicX  issues  mate  of  Russia,"  and  Yon  Schrenok^s  '*  Expe- 

storm-wamings,  and  publishes  important  an-  dition,'-  etc.,  in  which  latter  are  given  in  detail 

nual  volumes.    The  office  also  collects  a  great  such  observations  as  are  at  hand  relating  to 

many  marine  logs,  and  publishes  important  the  Amoor  Valley.    The  Geographical  Society 

charts  relating  to  ocean  meteorology.    A  large  has  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of 

number  of  stations  for  observing  rainfall  re-  this  study. 

port  to  the  central  stations  in  Holland,  Bra-  SoxUh  America. — Besides  the  organizations 

bant^  Groningen,  Utrecht,  eta    In  its  distant  of  Ohili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  there  are 
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on  this  contanent  only  scattered  stations  at  Advancement  of  Science,  nnmerons  geological 

Qaito,  Lima,  Rio  Janeiro,  Georgetown,  Sari-  surveys,  and  local  societies,  most  prominent 

nam,  and  Trinidad,  whose  observations  are  among  which  is  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phil- 

either  not  published  at  all,  or  are  contributed  adelphia,  have  also  contributed  in  innumen^le 

to  the  scientific  periodicals.    A  systematic  or-  ways  to  meteorological  observation  and  re- 

ganization  is  promised  for  stations  in  Brazil,  search.    In  1847  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

and  is  much  to  be  desired  for  Peru  and  Gui-  at  its  very  outset  began  the  work  of  fostering 

ana.  meteorology.    In  1&19  it  began  to  receive  re- 

Spain, — The  central  meteorological  office  is  ports  from  various  stations,  and  snbseouently, 

in  cnarge  of  A.  Aguilar,  Director  of  the  Royal  m  connection  with  the  Patent-Office  Depart- 

Observatory  at   Madrid.    It  receives  reports  ment  of  Agriculture,  its  stations  increased  to 

from  80  home  stations,  including  Portugal  (26  several  hundred,  and  its  publications  came  to 

telegraphic),  all  of  which  are  publislied  in  an  rank  as  among  the  most  important  that  ap- 

annual  **  Resnmen."    A  daily  telegraph  buUe-  peared  anywhere. 

tin  is  published,  and  storm-warnings  are  issued        In  1841  Espy  published  his  *^  Philosophy  of 

when  sent  from  Paris  and  London.    The  ma-  Storms,''  and  in  1842  was  appointed  meteorolo- 

rine  observatory  at  San  Fernando  (Captain  Pu-  gist  in  tbe  Surgeon-General's  office  of  the  War 

jazon,  director)  publishes  its  own  observations  Department    ne  here  carried  out  his  great 

in  full.    In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  most  im-  work  of  mapping  the  weather  day  by  day, 

portant  meteorological  stations  are  at  Manila  which  he  had  previously  begun.    In  his  first 

and  Porto  Rico.  report  on  meteorology  to  the  Surgeon-Generd, 

Sweden,-^ Ahont  30  stations  (9  telegraphic),  dated  October  9,  1848,  he  states  that  over  60 

and  several  naval  vessels  report  to  the  Central  barometric  and  over  60  non-barometric  observ- 

Meteorulogical  Institute  at  Stockholm  (R.  Ru-  ers  were  already  reporting  to  him.    This,  his 

bensson,  director),  which  publishes  a  daily  tel-  first  published  ^'  Report,"  contains  28  charts, 

egraphic  bulletin  and  annual  volumes.     At  illustrating  the  weather  and  progress  of  storms 

Luna  and  Upsala  the  observatories  of  the  uni-  from  January  to  June,  1848,  and  constitutes 

versities  publish  their  own  observations  sepa-  by  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  our 

rately.  knowledge  of  storms  that  had  then  been  made 

Switzerland. — The  Central  Institute  for  Swiss  by  any  go  vemment  in  the  world.  After  remain- 
Meteorology  has  its  seat  at  Ztlrich.  Wolf,  its  ing  for  some  years  in  the  Surgeon-General's 
President,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory,  office,  Mr.  Espy  was  appointed  to  some  similar 
publishes  in  full  the  observations  at  about  16  position  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
stations.  The  total  number  of  reporting  sta-  whom  he  made  his  **  Second  "  and  ^^  Third  Re- 
tions  is  about  80.  The  observatories  at  Bern  port  on  Meteorology,"  dated  respectively  No- 
(under  Foster)  and  Geneva  (under  Plantamour)  vember  12, 1849,  and  January  24, 1861,  and  pub- 
also  publish  their  own  work  in  detail.  The  iished  together  (in  1862?)  with  additional weath- 
oentral  meteorological  office  is  understood  to  er-maps  of  the  storms  in  1844  and  1846.  His 
be  maintained  by  the  Swiss  Association  and  *^  Fourth  Report  on  Meteorology "  was  ad- 
not  by  the  ^tate.  dressed  to  the  Senate  in  1864,  fdthough  con- 

Syria, — Observations  are  maintained  at  the  taining  many  items  added  in  1866,  and  was 

Syrian  College  (Protestant  Mission)  in  Beyrout,  printed  in  1867.    It  contains  many  new  maps 

and  a  more  extended  system  is  understood  to  of  storms  from  1846  to  1862,  selected  from  the 

have  been  recently  organized  under  the  British  whole  number  of  1,800  that  he  had  thus  far 

and  American  **  Palestine  Exploration  "  Socie-  compiled.    In  1866  Mr.  Espy  removed  to  Cin- 

tdes.  cinnati,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 

Turkey, — The  central  observatory  at  Con-  on  the  sulnect  to  which  forty  years  of  his  life 

stantinople  (A.  Conmbary,  director^  receives  had  been  aevoted,  and  where  he  died  in  1867, 

reports  from  about  80  stations,  publishes  a  daily  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.    We  have  been  tUhv 

telegraphic  bulletin  of  17  stations,  a  month-  minute  in  specifying  Mr.  Espy's  publications^ 

ly  reeumSj  and  its  own  observations  in  full,  and  because  of  his  great  services  to  meteorology, 

issues  storm-warnings.  He  may  have  dwelt  too  strongly  on  some 

United  States.^ThQ  study  of  meteorology  points,  or  have  gone  to  some  extremes  in  other 

was  especially  advanced  in  this  country  by  the  matters,  but  on  the  whole  his  enthusiasm  and 

establishment  of  a  series  of  observations  at  the  conviction  that  he  had  made  a  great  stride 

military  posts  by  Surgeon-General  Lovell  in  in  the  study  of  storms  produced  a  quiet  acqui- 

1818;  these  are  still  kept  up,  and  constitute  the  escence  in  the  minds  of  thousands  throughout 

oldest  national  series  of  uniform  meteorologi-  the  world,  that  prepared  the  way  for  further 

cal  observations  now  extant     Similar  system-  progress.     The  daily  weathermaps  and  pre- 

atic  observations  were  maintained  or  ordered  dictions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (1860- 

by  the  States  of  New  York  (1826-1863),  Penn-  1860)  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  (1869 

sylvania  n  886-1842),  Ohio  (1842),  and  Illinois  and  1870),  the  theoretical  work  of  Professor 

(1866),  all  which  organizations  are  now  obso-  Ferrel,  the  work  in  ocean  meteorology  at  the 

lete.    The  State  boards  of  health,  of  public  Hydrographio  Office  and  Naval  Observatory 

works,  of  agriculture,  etc.,  and  the  agricultural  (GiUiss,  1888-'42;  Maury,  1842-'61),  all  were 

societies,  the  American  Association  for  the  more  or  less  stimulated  by  the  interest  every- 
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where  excited  by  Professor  Espy^s  views,  and  and  pablishes  a  weekly  weather  chronicle,  a 

by  the  uo  less  important  works  of  Redtield.  monthly  weather  review  with  charts  of  Ameri- 

The  establishments  prosecuting  the  study  of  can  storms,  temperature,  rain,  and  ocean  storms, 
meteorology  in  the  United  States  are  at  pres-  aod  an  annual  report.  It  also  prints  for  ez- 
ent  the  following:  1.  The  independent  ob-  change  a  dally  bulletin  of  international  simul- 
servatories  at  Cambridge,  Washington,  Albany,  taneons  observations,  with  daily  chart  of  the 
and  New  York  Central  Park.  2.  The  State  win  Is,  temperature,  and  pressure  throughout 
weather  services  of  Iowa  (G.  Hinrichs,  at  Iowa  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  is  based  on  about 
City,  receives  reports  from  80  observers),  Mis-  700  reports  from  land  and  sea  contributed  by 
sonri  (F.  Nipher,  at  St.  Louis,  receives  reports  all  nations  and  made  simultaneously  with  those 
from  100  observers),  and  Nebraska  (Professor  that  are  made  at  7h.  85m.  ▲.  m.  at  Washington, 
Bailey,  at  Lincoln).  All  these  publisii  month-  or  12  h.4dnL  p.  m.  at  Greenwich.  In  the  prose- 
ly  reviews  and  annual  reports.  8.  The  State  cution  of  its  meteorological  work  and  in  order 
Boards  of  Health  for  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  to  carry  out  the  system  of  frontier  defenses, 
etc.  4.  The  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  for  II-  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Life-Saving  ser- 
linois,  Ohio,  etc.  5.  The  State  Schools  of  Ag-  vice  on  the  United  States  coast,  the  Signed  Ser- 
ricultnre  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Boston  and  vice  also  builds  and  maintains  lines  of  telegraph, 
Amherst,  Mass.  6.  The  Central  Pacific  Rail-  of  which  it  now  controls  about  8,000  miles  on 
road  Company  Land  Office  (receives  reports  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Southwest  and 
from  120  stations).  7.  The  Army  Engineer  Bn-  Northwest  Territories.  The  Service  employs 
reau  Lake  Survey  has  maintained  8  or  10  impor-  the  whole  time  of  about  16  officers  and  475  men, 
tant  stations  on  the  lakes.  8.  The  Geological  and  a  portion  of  the  time  pf  about  150  others, 
and  Geographical  Surveys  of  Western  Terri-  West  Indies, — Numerous  stations  are  sup- 
tories  (Wheeler's,  Hayden's,  PowelPs,  et<s.),  and  ported  in  these  islands  by  the  respective  home 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  9.  The  Hydro-  governments.  The  United  States  Signal  Ser- 
graphic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  which  vice  maintains  about  10  stations  during  the 
maintains  an  hourly  series  of  observations  on  hurricane  season.  The  principal  independent 
every  vessel  in  commission,  and  at  all  naval  sta-  stations  are :  Cvha — Havana,  Observatory  of 
tions,  and  publishes  important  charts  relating  to  the  "  Coll^o  de  Belen.^'  Barbadoes — mi- 
ooean  meteorology.  10.  The  Army  Surgeon-  nutely  detailed  system  of  285  rainfall  stations 
General's  office,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  established  by  Governor  R.  W.  Rawson,  main- 
and  the  Agricultural  Department.  Of  these  tained  by  the  local  government.  Porto  Rico 
three  the  first  continues  its  observations  and  the  — the  Observatory  of  the  Board  of  Public 
second  its  publications,  although  most  of  the  Works,  wiUi  numerous  rain&ll  stations.  Jo- 
data  are  transferred  to  the  Army  Signal  Office,  maiea — Kingston.  A  scheme  is  now  being  de- 
ll. TheArmySignalOffice,  division  of  Reports  veloped  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  looki^  to  the 
AD d  Telegrams  for  the  Benefit  of  Commerce  and  establishment  of  a  central  office  at  Kingston, 
Agriculture.  with  a  general  system  of  reports  and  ^rm- 

This  last-named  organization,  whose  meteor-  warnings  for  the  whole  West  Indies, 

ologioal  work  began  by  order  of  Congress  in  International  Oboanizations. — The  Brus- 

February,  1870,  so  far  exceeds  all  other  simi-  sels  Maritime  Conference  of  1858.  the  Leipsio 

lar  organizations  in  the  world  that  it  demands  Conference  of  August,  1872,  and  the  Bordeaux 

more  than  a  brief  notice ;  but  here  we  can  meeting  of  September,  1872,  responded  to  the 

merely  specify  the  extent  of  its  work.    It  main-  growing  desire  everywhere  felt  for  a  unity  of 

tains  166  regular,  28  sunset,  80  river,  and  about  plan  in  prosecuting  meteorological  investiga- 

10  temporary  West  India  stations.    It  also  re-  tions.    The  cordial  unanimity  shown  to  exist 

oeives  reports  from  95  army-post  surgeons,  800  at  these  conferences  gave  assurance  of  the  suc- 

voluntary  civilian  or  Smithsonian  observers,  120  cess  of  the  First  International  Meteorological 

railroad  employees  (mostly  in  California),  about  Congress,  held  at  Vienna  in  September,  1878, 

150  observers  through  theState  organizations  in  the  official  members  of  which  were  heads  of 

Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  about  40  vessels  and  bureaus,  or  otherwise  specially  deputed  by 

stations  of  the  navy,  about  20  merchant  vessels  their  respective  governments.    Eighteen  gov  • 

through  their  respective  owners,  and  about  890  emments  were  thus  represented,  and  a  '*  rer- 

foreign  stations  through  the  central  offices  of  manent  Committee "  was  appointed  to  repre- 

their  respective  countries.    Rainfall  reports  are  sent  the  Congresi  until  the  next  meeting  should 

thus  obtained  from  about  870  stations  within  occur.    This  permanent  committee  has  met 

the  United  States.    It  publishes  a  tri-daily  annually  and  published  its  proceedings,  and 

weather  bulletin  and  map,  with   predictions  has  been  the  means  of  further  promoting  the 

based  on  tri-daily  telegraphic  reports  from  interests  of  meteorology  in  very  many  ways, 

about  185  stations,  and  daily  reports  from  85  The  Second  International  Congress  will  be 

additional  stations ;  displays  cautionary  storm-  held  at  Rome,  in  April,  1879.    To  the  reports 

signals  at  about  80  coast  stations ;  bulletins  the  of  these  congresses  and  committees,  reference 

state  of  the  rivers  and  coming  floods;  distrib-  may  be  made  for  further  information  as  to  the 

utes  farmers*  bulletins  or  predictions  to  over  instruments  and  methods  now  in  use  by  observ- 

6,000  post-offices ;  furnishes  special  predictions  ers  throughout  the  world, 

to  several  hundred  railroad  telegraph  offices ;  Ooean  Mbtboboloot. — The  interest  in  Mari- 
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time  Meteorology  was  folly  aroused  hj  the  la-  sioners ;  Spain,  at  the  Marine  Observatorj  Bsd 

bors  of  Redfie]^  Reid,  and  those  who  preceded  Fernando.    1876 — ^Denmark,  Minister  of  the 

them  in  their  inqniry  into  the  laws  of  storms.  Marine.    Farther  details  as  to  the  present  coo> 

Hnmboldt,  Dove,  Ritter,  Lems,  Herschel,  8a-  dition  of  Maritime  Meteorology  may  be  ob- 

bine,  K&mtz,  all  contributed  to  urge  the  neces-  tained  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  In- 

sity  of  meteorological  observations  on  the  ocean,  temational  Meteorological  Uongress  at  Vienna, 

In  fact,  marine  logs  had  for  centuries  contained  1878 ;  of  the  Conference  on  Maritime  Meteor- 

the  usual  weather  notes,  and  in  the  "Philo-  ology  held  in  London,  1874;  the  reports  of 

sophical  Transactions^'  for  1728,  No.  879,  p.  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Vienna  Con- 

422,  and  in  a  subsequent  number,  *^  Mr.  Isaac  gress,  1874~'78 ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  ite 

Greenwood,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cam-  Second  International  Meteorological  Congress 

bridge.  New  England,  gives  a  form  for  marine  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  April,  1879.    It  is  only 

observations,  and  recommends  taking  them  by  the  harmonious  oodperation  of  all  nations  on 

regulariy."    But  the  charting  and  study  of  the  land  and  sea  that  we  can  hope  to  aocumulate 

data  contained  in  these  logs  was  an  herculean  materials  for  properly  studying  the  normal 

task,  that  seems  to  have  been  performed  in  a  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 

fragmentary  way  by  the  compilers  of  ocean  and   the   laws   that  control  storms,  noods, 

** Directories''  and  "Coast  Hlots,"  and  by  droughts,  etc.;  and  at  the  present  time,  such 

the  individual  students  of  storms,  etc.,  al-  cooperation  seems  to  be  assured  ttom  every 

though  the  admiralty  offices  of  European  na-  nation. 

tions  afforded  abundant  stores  of  materials,  Mbtbobolooioal  Instbuhbkts  and  Metb- 
and  although  the  British  Admiralty  began  such  ods. — ^The  principal  recent  advances  relative  to 
work  (1795-1807)  under  Secretary  Marsden,  methods  and  instruments  may  be  briefly  noticed 
who,  for  convenience,  first  divided  the  ocean  as  follows :  Wild's  memoir  on  the  temperature 
into  6  degree  squares.  A  considerable  d^ree  of  of  the  air  at  Russian  stations  stronffly  urges 
uniformity  was  secured^  as  to  the  methods  and  the  insufficiency  and  positive  errors  that  have 
instruments  used  by  navigators,  by  the  deliber-  been  introduced  by  too  careless  use  of  the 
ations  of  the  Maritime  Conference  at  Brussels.  Bessel  or  Fourier  functions.  These  physidsts 
The  systematic  collation  of  this  material,  and  had  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  shown 
its  reduction  to  useful  charts,  have  been  only  re-  that  any  series  of  observations  of  natural  phe- 
cently  undertaken  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  nomena  can  be  closely  represented  by  a  series 
M.  F.  Maury  is  generally  recognized  as  the  fa-  of  terms  of  the  form  sin.  b ;  cos.  b ;  sin.  2  b ;  cos. 
ther  of  modem  Marine  Meteorology :  his  great  2  b,  etc.,  or  equivalent  developments ;  whence 
activity  as  an  individual  from  1889  to  1844  is  it  followed  that  a  few  observations  at  regular 
only  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  official  work  intervals  could  furnish  the  means  of  deter- 
that  he  prosecuted  from  that  date  up  to  1861,  mining  the  coefficients  for  these  terms  in  an 
while  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Naval  Ob-  equation  that  would  then  become  the  expres- 
servatory.  In  the  same  rank,  as  being  inde-  sion  of  a  natural  law.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
pendent  and  equally  important,  we  must  men-  ever,  the  equation  is  simply  an  empirical  for- 
tion  Buys-Ballot,  who  commenced  in  1849,  mula,  presenting  concretely  the  actual  obser- 
and  since  1854  has  carried  on  a  most  extensive  vations  and  no  more ;  it  is  a  convenient  formula 
work  as  director  of  the  Meteorological  Institute  for  computing  approximate  values  of  the  ob- 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  a  similarly  indepen-  served  quantises  within  the  limits  of  the  range 
dent  and  indefatigable  manner,  Meldrum  has  of  observations.  But  occasionally  the  mistake 
since  1801  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  storms  has  been  made  of  deducing  from  such  formula 
and  meteorology  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  conclusions  to  which  the  original  obse^Tations 
some  help  from  the  local  government  and  the  of  themselves  would  give  no  countenance ;  and 
Mauritius  Meteorological  Society.  The  result  of  in  this  way,  from  a  few  observations,  erroneous 
the  Brussels  Conference  of  1863  was  to  redou-  views  have  obtained  credence  that  would  never 
ble  national  enterprise  in  this  work,  as  shown  have  been  promulgated  had  sufficiently  nu- 
by  the  following  dates  of  organization :  1854 —  merous  observations  been  made.  Wild,  there- 
Maritime  Meteorology  officially  added  to  Bays-  fore,  urges  with  great  force  that  in  studying 
Ballot's  duties  under  the  Minister  of  Interior ;  nature  we  must  adhere  to  observations ;  that 
Fitz  Roy  appointed  in  charge  of  Meteorological  these  can  not  be  too  frequent  and  minute,  and 
Department  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade ;  the  that  they  can  be  safely  and  easily  presented 
Portuguese  Admiralty  take  up  Ocean  Meteor-  for  study  by  many  grapliic  methods,  when  the 
ology  in  connection  with  the  Observatory  of  algebraic  formules  would  be  misleading  and 
Infante  Dom  Luiz.  1858 — Organized  in  France  laborious.  Qraphic  methods  of  presentation, 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Marine.  1867 — ^The  foDowed  by  similar  methods  of  analysis  and 
Adria  Commission  under  the  Austrian  Minis-  study,  promise  to  be  of  increasing  usefulness 
ter  of  Interior  and  Commerce ;  the  Hamburg  in  meteorology,  especially  because  the  oom- 
Seewarte.  1874 — Russia.  1876 — France  reor-  plicated  problems  that  are  daily  presented  in 
ganized ;  Germany,  Hydrographic  Office  and  systematic  weather  predictions  demand  expe- 
Seewarte.  1876 — United  States  Hydrographic  ^tious  methods  of  resolution,  and  involve  the 
Office  reorganized  after  an  interregnum  of  fif-  consideration  of  that  irregular  distribution  of 
teen  years.  1877— S  weden,  under  three  commis-  land,  ocean,  and  aqueous  vapor,  which  promises 
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«Yer  to  defy  expression  by  mathematical  for- 
muliB.  Socb  graphic  methods  em  are  freqaently 
used  by  engioeers,  and  are  taught  in  recent 
tezt-books^on  statics  and  dynamics,  offer  the 
bc^iinning  of  a  collection  of  methods  which 
will  doubtless  ultimately  afford  the  means  of 
resolnng  the  complicated  questions  in  the  pre- 
diction of  stonns,  winds,  and  weather. 

The  mercnrial  barometer  has  been  materially 
improred  by  a  device  of  Mendeliefi^  who  draws 
oat  the  tipper  end  into  a  bent  capillary  tnbe, 
oat  of  winch  any  air  that  may  be  in  the  ba- 
rometer may  be  driven  and  be  cat  off  in  the 
ordinary  method  by  the  use  of  the  blow -pipe. 
He  has  modified  and  perhaps  improved  upon 
this  by  so  arranging  the  tube  that  when  the 
air  is  driven  into  the  tube  its  return  is  cut  off 
by  a  bubble  of  mercury ;  thus  the  blow-pipe 
is  dispensed  with.  The  aneroid  barometer^  as 
modined  by  Goldschmid,  has  formed  the  basis 
of  several  further  modifications  by  Weilen- 
mann.  The  latter  has  investigated  his  in- 
strument so  thoroughly  that  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  concludiog  that  it  is  as  reliable 
under  all  circumstances  as  the  best  portable 
cistern  barometers  of  Fortin,  Greiner,  Green, 
Beck,  Oaseila,  and  other  prominent  makers. 
The  instrument  invented  by  Rdntgen  has,  we 
believe,  not  yet  been  so  thoroughly  tested ;  it 
substitutes  a  microscope,  tipping  mirror,  and 
scale  for  the  micrometer  screw,  and  is  evi- 
dently unnsnally  sensitive.  It  requires  to  be 
handled  very  carefully  in  order  to  derive  the 
minute  results  that  it  is  capable  of  giving. 

In  thermometen  for  ordinary  observations 
no  important  improvements  are  noted.  Joa- 
bert's  investigations  into  the  rotatory  power  of 
quartx  give  promise  of  a  new  and  very  reliable 
pyrometer.  A  modification  of  the  Negretti 
and  Zambra  upsetting  thermometer  has  been 
made  by  them,  by  which  its  length  is  dimin- 
ished one  bsJf ;  this  is  found  to  work  very  sat- 
isfactorily when  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  tube 
standing  upright  when  not  in  use.  The  proper 
thickness  of  me  surface  covering  of  the  black- 
bulb  thermometer  is  approximately  fixed  by 
the  researches  of  Rosettu  New  forms  of  aeti- 
nometen  for  determining  daily  the  amount  of 
solar  radiation  have  b^eo  frequently  proposed, 
and  Orova,  Rosetti,  and  VioUe  have  made  long 
aeries  of  observations  with  their  own  instru- 
ments. Either  form  of  apparatus  may  be  rec- 
ommended to  those  interested  in  these  impor- 
tant observations. 

In  hygrometers  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  ap- 
paratus will  not  give  correct  results  unless  a 
gentle  current  of  air  is  steadily  removing  the 
moist  air  from  contact  with  the  wet  bulb,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  whirling  psychrometer  of 
Belli  (the  peyehronUtre  dLfr&nd  Kit  the  French) 
affords  satisfactory  results.  The  Regnanlt 
dew-point  apparatus  has  been  modified  and 
improved  by  Alluard,  bj  substituting  a  fiat 
sur^u)e  on  which  to  produce  the  deposit  of 
dew,  and  by  providing  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
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parison  a  small  contiguous  area  of  polished 
surface  undimmed  by  dew.  The  chemical 
method  of  determining  the  atmospheric  moist- 
ure, by  weighing  the  vapor  absorbed  from  a 
definite  volume  of  air,  has  been  used  only  in 
rare  instances,  and  is  only  practicable  for  ex- 
pert physicists.  The  other  chemical  method, 
that  of  measuring  the  change  in  volume  after 
absorption  of  vapor,  promises  to  be  more  fre- 
quently practicable;  and  the  complete  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpose  has  been  arrangea  by 
Professor  Schwackh6fer  in  a  very  convenient 
manner ;  the  instrumental  errors  have  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Hann,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  meth- 
od is  perfectly  satis&ctory,  while  its  conve- 
nience and  moderate  cost  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  every  permanent  physical  observa- 
tory. It  is  hoped  that  Schwackhdfer^s  vol- 
nme-hygrometer  will  be  widely  adopted,  as  it 
already  has  been  in  Austria. 

The  direction  of  the  motion  of  eloudl;^  has 
been  observed  by  Linz  with  his  modification 
of  the  nephoscope  invented  by  Braun. 

C.  Abbe,  U.  6.  Signal  Service. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ghuboh. — The  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Ohurch  are  now  made  np  semi-annually, 
and  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  **  Spring 
Conferences  "  and  "  Fall  Conferences."  Under 
the  former  head  are  included  the  Conferences 
which  are  held  previous  to  the  summer  months ; 
under  the  latter,  those  which  are  held  in  the 
later  summer  and  fall  months.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  tables  for  1878: 


SPRUrO  OOKflRCf aEB» 

ittt. 

ArkaDMB 

Baldmort 

Central  PMusjlTaaU. . . 

£agtO«nDaii 

East  Maine 

Florida. 

Foodiow 


Kentucky 

Lexington 

Liberia 

Little  Rook. 

LoolatenA. 

Maine 

MtaslaalppL 

MlsaoorL 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Uampahlre 

New  Jeraej 

NewYorii 

NewToriiEaat 

North  Carolina. ...  . . . . 

Northern  New  York . . . 

North  India 

North  Indiana 

Philadelphia 

ProTtdenoe 

StLoola 

Boath  Carolina. 

8oath  Kanaaa. 

Troy 

Vermont. 

Vifgtola. 

Waahlngton. 

WUmlngtoo 

W/omiif 


Total. 


81 
195 
SIC 

tt 

100 
88 

84 

185 

90 

T5 

18 

19 

79 

1£8 

68 

188 

208 

84T 

141 

175 

2si 

9n« 
48 
841 
H8 
IHI 
887 
1T8 
12-^ 

121 
2P9 
187 
44 
129 
188 
888 


4,888 


M«bm 

Probatioii- 

failbIL 

•n. 

4,518 

997 

80,528 

4,879 

88,990 

^9l8 

8,917 

498 

9,168 

8,017 

9,218 

881 

1,885 

778 

10,510 

1^8 

1^687 

8,899 

8,471 

788 

1,944 

188 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,808 

•  •  •  •  « 

1,989 

19,418 

2,152 

94,891 

8,880 

18,095 

9,778 

85,287 

4.588 

98,380 

8,210 

18,048 

1,889 

88,054 

4,^99 

48,898 

5,740 

88,680 

4,881 

H,148 

t889 

28,048 

4,790 

1,298 

970 

27,800 

5,678 

40,880 

5,984 

19,908 

8,680 

18,489 

1,921 

28,058 

5.440 

18,8€2 

8,271 

88,12^ 

5,081 

19,799 

1,988 

5.586 

1.785 

95,669 

8,208 

94,989 

4,682 

98,889 

4,728 

878,084 

119,277 

TotaL 

^445 

86,894 

88,908 

8,710 

12,i;8 

2.8€4 

9,011 

12,418 

19.079 

9.267 

2,110 

•  •  •  • 

10,783 
14,688 
28,821 
18,798 
89,868 
81.540 
14,918 

49,188 
42,961 

9,595 
97,t^ 

2,2C8 
82,878 
48,684 
98,488 
1^410 
81,498 
18,888 
88,?09 
14.785 

7.80O 
28,809 
29,684 
81,481 

768,8n 
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1878. 


AlabAouL 

AuBtin 

California 

Oantnl  Alabama. 

Central  German 

Central  Illinois 

Central  New  York 

Central  Onlo 

Central  Tennessee 

Chlcafro  German 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Columbia  RiTer 

Delaware 

Dee  Moines 

Detroit 

East  Ohio 

Erie 

JTooohow 

Ctonesee 

GeoiV^ 

Germany  and  Bwicier- 

land 

Holston. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada   

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German  . . . . 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Iowa 

Northwest  Swedish. . . . 

Norway 

Ohio. 

Oregon 

Pittsbargh 

Rook  Elver 

Savannah 

Soatheast  Indiana 

Southern  Cal'fornia.... 

Southern  German 

Southern  Illinois 

South  India.  

Southwest  Gtormon  .... 

Sweden 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Upper  Iowa 

Utah 

West  Texas 

West  Ylririnia 

West  WlscoDsin 

Wisconsin 

Missions  outside  of  Con- 

ibrence:! 


TantUag 


Total 


Total  for  all  the 
Conferences.... 


88 

19 

188 

49 

114 

SlO 

181) 

154 

48 

09 

198 

44 

fift 

69 

199 

842 

UO 

soo 

48 

823 

85 

90 

102 

865 

144 

180 

887 

157 

0 

96 

16 

161 

76 

165 

72 

88 

80 

188 

63 

168 

231 

73 

124 

29 

85 

158 

29 

141 

52 

40 

80 

194 

7 

78 

160 

183 

190 


6.528 


In  fell. 


PKllMlkB- 


11,676 


5.188 

718 

m 

98 

8,179 

974 

6,178 

779 

11,822 

1,084 

8%706 

1,421 

80,978 

2.817 

84,099 

1,539 

4,408 

6b8 

^180 

879 

85.848 

8,481 

8,035 

888 

1,714 

868 

18,850 

1^7 

81,110 

1,848 

85,575 

8,953 

48,061 

1,900 

88,759 

1,911 

1,855 

660 

81,588 

8,848 

8,6]^ 

896 

9,088 

8,887 

81,448 

8,688 

87,680 

8,067 

80,819 

8,934 

19,9i7 

1,810 

8H,174 

8,689 

18,500 

1,867 

895 

56 

9,618 

1,175 

«J1 

78 

88,821 

1,193 

5,238 

1,069 

84.178 

1,697 

5,846 

880 

8,912 

483 

8,821 

666 

41,607 

8,800 

8,798 

582 

80,801 

1.441 

8^708 

1,884 

10l804 

8,175 

85,107 

1,812 

•,576 

107 

1,048 

150 

88,808 

%fii9 

1,489 

780 

10,395 

1,070 

4,928 

1,878 

^19^ 

959 

7,600 

1,588 

81,445 

1,948 

148 

14 

5,020 

687 

80,18d 

8,478 

11,901 

1,168 

18,974 

1,408 

8,888 
888,988 


1,509^77 


919 


80,488 


TtoteL 


192,706 


6,846 

63S 

9,158 

6,957 

12,856 

85,127 

88,290 

85,628 

5,090 

6,009 

87,779 

8,368 

8,on 

14,706 
82,959 
88,688 
48,970 
80,670 

8,015 
84,876 

8,018 

11,880 

84^080 

89,697 

83,808 

81,197 

81,618 

1^867 

851 

10,798 

704 

84,018 

6,801 

85,875 

6,lo6 

4,860 

8,487 

44,407 

4,880 

82,243 

87,603 

18,479 

86,419 

1,688 

1,198 

86,857 

8,169 

11,865 

6,300 

6,154 

9,188 

88,898 

163 

6,707 

82,667 

18,069 

15,877 

8,153 


909,411 


1,698,288 


Namber  of  local  preachers,  12,749;  of 
obtirches,  16,648;  of  parsonages,  6,614;  ofSnn- 
daj  schools,  19,931 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars, 
1,681,097. 

The  **  Methodist  Advocate,"  Atlanta,  Ga., 
of  March,  1878,  published  carefully  prepared 
tables  of  statistics  showing  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  white  members 
of  this  Church  in  the  South  are  included  in 
fourteen  conferences  called  white  conferences, 
and  in  the  German  districts  in  the  South  of 
two  other  conferences  which  are  not  wholly 
Southern.  The  following  footings  show  their 
total  numbexs  and  resources:  Members,  173,- 
460 ;  proliationers,  29,741 ;  trayeling  preachers, 


1,179 ;  local  preachers,  1,824;  number  of  Snn- 
day  schools,  2,869 ;  of  officers  and  teachers  in 
the  same,  22,224 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars, 
144,197.  Fourteen  colored  conferences  re- 
turn: Members,  169,076;  probati6ners,  27,382; 
traveling  preachers,  947;  local  preachers,  2,378; 
number  of  Sunday  schools,  2,022 ;  of  officers 
and  teachers  in  the  same,  9,860;  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  96,474.  The  whole  number 
of  members  and  preachers,  white  and  colored^ 
was  8^6,007 ;  of  persons  in  Sunday  schoola, 
272,766 ;  of  churches,  8,877.  Eight  high  schools 
are  supported  among  the  white  people,  and 
twenty-one  high  schools,  colleges,  and  tneologi- 
cal  schools,  including  one  medical  college,  are 
supported  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 

These  statistics  show  that  in  numerical 
strength,  or  the  number  of  communicants,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  stands  third  in 
the  South ;  and  more,  that  if  its  numbers  are 
divided,  and  the  white  members  or  the  colored 
members  alone  are  counted,  in  either  case  it 
still  stands  third,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
Baptist  churches  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  the  same  section.  In  refer- 
ence to  Sunday  schools  it  stands  second,  the 
MethodistEpiscopal  Church,  South,  alone  being 
in  advance  of  it  on  the  Southern  territory. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  IVMdinen*i  Aid 
Society  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  October 
16th.  The  financial  statement  showed  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1878,  had  been  t63,402.  Of  the  ex- 
penditures, tl 6,669  had  been  applied  to  pay- 
ments for  real  estate.  The  indebted nees  of 
the  Society  had  been  reduced  from  $16,000  in 
1877  to  1 12,000  in  1878.  During  eleven  years 
the  Society  had  collected  and  disbursed  the 
sum  of  t71 6,812.  The  higher  schools  sus- 
tained by  it  in  the  South  were  the  same  as  iu 
die  previous  year,  viz.,  five  chartered  institu- 
tions ;  three  theological  schools ;  the  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  thir- 
teen institutions  of  the  grade  of  normal  schools 
and  academies.  One  hundred  thousand  pupils 
had  been  taught  by  persons  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  Society,  and  the  scholarship  in 
the  schools  had  been  eleVated.  It  had  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars^  worth  of  school  prop- 
erty in  the  South. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Sunday^ 
School  Union  and  the  TVaet  Society  for  1878 
were  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1879, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  Tract  Society  was 
out  of  debt,  and  had  published  during  the 
year  7,984,486  pages  of  tracts. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Commit^ 
tee  of  Church  Exte/uion  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  November  8th.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  had  continued  to  decline  under  the  con- 
tinued financial  distress  of  the  country,  while 
the  demands  for  aid  had  increased  in  number 
and  urgency.  The  Board  had  been  obliged  to 
.  borrow  money  to  fulfill  its  pledges.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  ten  months  of  1878  had 
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been :  On  general  account,  $74,988 ;  on  loan  and  Atlanta  brancbes,  wbiob  together  retnmed 

fond  account,   $27,148.      The  disbursements  2,257  an xiliarj  societies,  with  60,877  members, 

had  been :  On  general  account,  $68,846 ;  on  and  289  life  members,  honorary  managers,  and 

loan  fund  account,  $84,567,  leaving  a  balance  life  patrons.    Its  periodical  organ,  **  The  Hea- 

of  $8,678,  against  $14,862  in  November,  1877.  then  Woman^s  Fnend,"  was  sent  monthly  to 

The  apportionment  of  calls  on  the  Oonferences  14,074  subscribers.    The  total  receipts  of  the 

for  contributions  for  1879  was  adjusted  to  a  Society  for  the  year  ending  February  10, 1878, 

total  amount  of  $187,000,  the  same  amount  were  $81,297. 

which  had  been  asked  for  for  1878.  II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch,  South. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Mmion-  —The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 

ary  Committee  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  for 

York,  beginning  November  1st.    The  report  1877,  as  they  were  published  by  the  Book 

of  t|ie  Treasurer  showed  that  the  receipts  of  Editor  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  April,  1878: 

the  Society  for  the  year  ending  October  81st,  Number  of  traveling  preachers,  8,489 ;  of  sn- 

for  missionary  purpose^  had  been  $651,865.  perannuated  preachers,  282 ;  of  local  preachers, 

The  exnenditures  had  been  about  $511,000.  5,684;  of  white  members,  759,216;  of  colored 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Society  had    been  members,  1,499;  of  Indian  members,  4,622; 

diminished  $61,462,  and  now  stood  at  $117,-  total  number  of  ministers  and  members,  774,- 

000.    Appropriations  were  made  for  the  sup-  742.    Number  of  Sunday  schools,  6,597 ;  of 

port  of  the  missionary  work  as  follows :  I.  teachers  in  the  same,  58,842 ;  of  Sunday-school 

Forei^    missions  —  Africa,    $7,500;    South  scholars,  858,168.    Amount  of  collections  for 

America,  $7,920;  China,  $40,241;   Germany  missions,  foreign  and  domestic.  $121,111.76; 

and  Switzerland,  $22,000 ;  Scandinavia,  $44,-  of  collections  for  conference  claimants,  $62,- 

000;  India,  $67,100;  Bulgaria,  $5,600;  Italy,  205.64.    Compared  with  the  sununary  of  1875, 

$26,100;   Mexico,  $24,200;  Japan,  $28,658;  these  returns  show  an  increase  of  418  preach - 

total  for  foreign  missions,  $272,114.    II.  Mis-  ers,  48,265  white  and  287  Indian  members,  and 

sions  in  Territories  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  decrease  of  684  colored  members, 

administered   as   foreign   missions — Arizona,  The  agent  of  the  Pu&^MAtn^  i7<niM  presented 

$6,000;  New  Mexico,  $8,500;  total,  $18,500.  to  the  General  Conference  a  detailed  report 

III.  Domestic   missions  —  Scandinavian   mis-  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  establishment 

sions,  $14,850 ;    German  missions,  $87,800 ;  since  1866«  when  the  General  Conference  had 

Chinese  missions  in  Cfdifomia,  $11,570 ;  Amer-  resolved  that  its  business  should  be  continued, 

lean  Indians,  $8,480 ;   English-speaking  mis-  The  net  profits  for  the  four  years  following 

nons,  $155,000.    IV.  Miscellaneous  appropri-  1866  amounted  to  more  than  $94,000,  and  the 

ations,  $67,000.    For  the  liquidation  of  the  gains  for  1871  were  $28,195.    The  business 

debt,  $95,586.    TotaL  $676,000.  continued  to  be  prosperous  till  a  part  of  the 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  re-  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February, 

•pecting  the  treatment  of  Chinese  immigrants  1872.     By  a  combination  of  circumstances, 

by  the  people  of  the  United  States :  amonff  which  were  the  expense  of  rebuilding 

Wktrtat^  Under  certain  treaty  reffulatious  mide  at  high  prices,  the  failure  of  subscriptions  and 

with  Cliina  and  Japan,  nombera  of  these  people  are  non-payment  of  obligations,  and  the  cost  of 

ooming  to  oor  country,  and  we  are  brought  into  very  repairing  defective  structures,  the  house  had 

iTiK^d"''^  reaponaible  relations  to  those  em-  been  brought  into  serious  embarrassment.  Still. 

Wkertat,  The  coming  of  those  people  to  us,  and  ^1^®  ^P,^.^.°?  ^'^^  ^'  ^^  account  would  meet  all 

our  intercourse  with  them  here  and  in  their  own  the  liabilities  that  troubled  it.     The  assets  of 

ooantries,  very  seriously  involve  the  efficiency  and  the  house  were  valued  at  $569,095,  and  the 

servloea  of  our  missionary  labors  in  their  behalf,  liabilities  amounted  to  $270,509.     The  yearly 

both  here  and  there :  therefore,  I     ^     ^^  ^^^  twelve  years  had  averaired 

•    jeM0/psi,l.  That  we  de%m  it  of  the  highest  im-  liJr^^^    ^r^^i^    i."^Y«  ^,!^  7?      •'^•"p^^ 

portance  t\iat  our  Government  should  ca^y  out  in  $70,099.    The  Committee  of  the  General  Con- 

good  faith  all  treaty  enga^ments  with  those  ooun-  ference  on  Publishing  Interests  revised  the 

tries,  and  secure  to  such  of  their  citizens  as  come  to  estimates  of  the  agent,  reducing  the  actual  cost 

pur  country  the  peaceful  eujoyraent  of  sU  rijjhu  and  value  of  the  assets  to  $282,460,  whUe  they 

T"F"j;[rerTSS^rvi^wte^^  found  the  liabilities  to  amount  to  $269,85^ 

made  to  have  those  treaties  modified,  and  the  fact  *hat  a  balance  stood  against  the  house  of  $46,- 

that  in  a  short  time  the  treaties  themselves  will  prob-  890.    The  General  Conference  decided  to  at- 

ably  come  before  the  various  governments  for  revl-  tempt  to  relieve  the  establishment  from  its 

sion.  this  body  appoint  a  conjmittee  of  five,  who  ©mbarrassmenta  and  continue  its  business,  if 

shall  oouperate  in  all  practicable  ways  with  other  ^^^vi^  ^^  «  «««^  ^^^^^  :««i  -«*1a      u«^^«- 

Christian^ies  in  efforts  to  secure  to  these  people  Possible  on  a  more  economical  scale.    Besides 

!n  future  treaties  all  the  rlgbu  of  humanity  when  providmg  for  efforts  to  make  arrangements 

thev  come  to  us,  and  justice  in  our  intercourse  and  with  the  creditors  of  the  Book  Concern  for  an 

trade  with  them  in  their  own  lands.  extension  of  time  on  its  obligations,  it  decided 

The  Waman^s  Foreign  Miaionary  Society  of  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  books,  and 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  organizea  in  oonfine  the  business  to  publication ;  ordered  all 

1869,  had  in  1878  eijf^ht  branches,  known  aa  the  property  not  necessary  for  the  prosecution 

the  New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  of  the  reduced  business,  including  three  fourths 

Northwestern,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Western,  of  the  real  estate,  to  be  sold ;  and  constituted 
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a  Book  Oommittee  of  six  miDiflters  and  seyen  factory  maimer  in  whicL  tbey  discharged  their 

lajmen,  who  should  have  the  ultimate  direo-  delicate  and  onerous  task."    The  Oonferenoe 

tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Oonoem,  to  whom  the  gave  its  hearty  approval  to  the  proposal  for  an 

book  agent  should  be  responsible.     It  also  oecumenical  conference  of  Methodist  churches, 

provided  that  the  agent  should  be  assisted  by  and  authorized  and  directed  the  bishops  to  ap- 

a  business  manager  and  publisher,  who  should  point  a  committee  with  powers  to  arrange  such 

be  employed  by  himself  with  the  consent  of  a  conference  and  represent  the  Church  in  the 

the  Book  Committee,  and  should  be  a  layman,  correspondence  necessary  thereto,  and  to  ap- 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  point  delegates  to  represent  the  Church  in  the 

General  Conference  gave  the  number  of  ascer-  oonferenoe.    The  bishops  were  requested  to 

tained  literary  institutions  under  the  care  of  open  a  correspondence  with  the  bishops  and 

the  Ohurdi  as  87,  with  6,928  students  attend-  presiding  officers  of  all  the  other  Methodist 

ing  them.    The  property  of  the  institutions  General  Conferences  on  the  continent,  with  ref- 

was  valued  at  $2,097,000,  and  their  libraries  erenoe  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 

contained  a  totid  of  74,650  volumes.  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

The  eighth  General  CkmferenM  of  the  Meth-  Church  in  America;  and  the  bishops  and  pre- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  at  Atlanta,  siding  officers  aforesaid  were  requested  to  pre* 
Ga.,  May  1st.  The  quadrennial  address  of  the  pare  a  programme  for  a  suitable  observance  of 
bishops  presented  a  review  of  the  condition  of  the  occasion  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
the  Church  during  the  four  years  that  had  the  25th  of  December,  1884.  A  coinmunica- 
elapsed  since  the  preceding  General  Confer-  tion  was  received  from  the  bishops  of  the  Col- 
ence.  The  Church  had  enjoyed  entire  peace  ored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the 
and  harmony,  and  had  received  large  accessions  attention  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  some 
of  members  from  extensive  revives.  New  questions  existing  between  members  of  the  Col- 
churches  had  been  built  in  improved  styles  of  ored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  members 
architecture,  and  many  parsonages  had  been  of  the  Church  South.  The  Conference  replied 
provided.  A  more  homogeneous  eccelesiastioal  to  the  communication  that  it  was  satisfied  that 
community,  it  was  claimed,  did  not  exist  on  the  all  the  cases  in  which  the  colored  churches  had 
continent.  Although  Vanderbilt  University  failed  to  confirm  the  titles  to  church  property 
had  gone  into  operation  with  complete  depart-  they  claimed  were  cases  of  the  existence  of  legal 
mento,  free  from  debt  and  with  fair  prospects  defects;  that  no  case  was  known  where  prop- 
ter success,  the  educational  institutions  as  a  erty  formerly  belonging  to  colored  people  had 
whole  had  not  flourished  **  in  proportion  to  been  sold  and  the  money  diverted  to  other  pur- 
their  merits  or  the  hopes  of  the  Church.'^  The  poses ;  and  that  no  funds  arising  from  such 
foreign  missions,  in  China  and  Mexico,  and  sales  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference  or 
among  the  Indians  and  Germans  of  the  United  under  its  control.  All  boards  of  trustees  still 
States,  justified  all  the  expenditures  that  had  holding  title  to  property  erected  for  the  use  of 
been  made  upon  them,  and  would  demand  colored  members  were  directed  to  transfer  the 
larger  appropnations  in  the  future.  The  mis-  title  of  the  same  to  trustees  duly  appointed  by 
sion  to  Brazil  was  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
was  Judiciously  located  and  deserved  the  fos-  America,  whenever  it  could  be  done  without 
tering  care  of  the  Church.  The  District  Con-  violation  of  State  laws  or  contravention  of  the 
f  erence  had  proved  its  utility  in  promoting  the  vested  rights  of  congregations.  The  people  of 
general  interests  of  the  Church  and  developing  the  Church  were  aavised  to  give  substantial 
its  social  elements.  The  success  of  the  mea-  aid  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  brethren  of  the 
suree  for  establishing  fraternity  with  the  Meth-  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  estab- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  was  reported  by  the  lish  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
bishops  ^^  with  unfeigned  pleasure,"  and  tiie  people.    A  report  on  the  general  subject  of 

Eroposition  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  the  education  of  the  colored  people  urged  the 

itter  body  for  the  holding  of  an  oscumenical  importance  of  such  education  as  an  essential 

conference  of  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in  the  measure  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  people 

world  was  approved  by  them.    The  report  of  as  political  agents  and  to  purify  the  sources  of 

the  Commissioners  on  Fraternity  (with  the  political  power,  and  as  important  for  the  reli- 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  appointed  by  the  gious  interests  and  eternal  destiny  of  this  race, 

preceding  General  Conference,  embodying  the  Fraternal  delegates  or  letters  were  received 

proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  Comrais-  from  a  larger  number  of  Methodist  bodies  than 

sioners  in  coinunction  with  the  similar  Com-  had  ever  before  exchanged  courtesies  with  the 

missioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  General  Conference.     Among  them  was  the 

and  the  agreement  establishing  fraternal  rela-  General  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist 

tions  which  resulted  from  them,  was  presented,  Episcopal  Church. 

with  the  statement  that  by  the  appointment  of        III.  Methodist  Protestant  Chuboh. — ^The 

the  Commission  the  action  was  final.   The  Con-  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 

ference  ordered  the  report  spread  upon  the  Church  met  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  July  2d.  The 

journal  and  the  documents  accompanying  it  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $2,199, 

deposited  in  its  archives,  and  gave  thanks  to  and  the  disbursements  $1,911.  The  permanent 

the  Commissioners  for  *'  the  eminentiy  satis-  fund  amounted  to  $1,610.    Resolutions  were 
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adopted  in  fayor  of  an  energetic  prosecution 
of  home-mission  enterprises,  and  pledging  the 
Board  to  establish  a  mission  in  Japan  as  soon 
as  a  suflScient  amonnt  of  money  is  furnished  by 
the  Church,  and  a  properly  qualified  man  can 
be  found  to  serve  as  a  missionary.  The  Board 
has  already  undertaken  the  education  of  some 
native  girls  in  the  Home  of  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society  at  Yokohama,  Japan. 

IV.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chobch  in  Can- 
ada.— The  General  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  met  at  Belle- 
ville, Ontario,  August  27th.  The  most  impor- 
tant business  transacted  was  the  adoption  oy  a 
unanimous  vote  of  a  measure  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  laymen  in  the  General  Conference, 
provided  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  shall  be  given  in  favor  of 
such  representation.  The  measure  provides 
that  the  General  Conference  shall  consist  of 
an  equal  number  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  ratio  of  one  of  each  order 
for  every  four  members  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence. The  lay  delegates  are  to  be  elected  by 
an  electoral  college  chosen  by  the  quarterly 
meetings.  They  must  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
for  at  least  three  consecutive  years  preceding 
tUeir  election.  A  great  increase  was  reported 
in  the  material  resources  and  membership  of 
the  Church  within  the  previous  four  years,  but 
the  receipts  for  ohnron  extension  had  been 
meager.  A  report  was  adopted  expressing  ap- 
]>roval  of  the  institution  of  camp  meetings,  of 
the  establishment  of  permanent  grounds,  and 
of  the  organization  of  Sunday-school  parlia- 
ments and  children's  meetings  in  connection 
with  them.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  Sunday- 
school  parliament  under  the  supervision  of  the 
whole  Church  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Camp 
Ground  in  the  next  year. '  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  presidinj^  elders  in  the  several 
Conferences,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  of  a  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada,  and  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  and 
funds  collected  in  connection  with  the  same. 

V.  Mbthodist  Chubch  of  Canada. — ^The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  they  were  given  by  the  retiring  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Ryerson,  in  his  address  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1878 :  \ 
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The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  184  preach- 
ers and  20,499  members  to  have  taken  place 
since  1874.  The  total  number  of  Sunday  schools 


was  1,782,  with  10,811  oflScers  and  teachers, 
and  122,157  scholars. 

The  OenercU  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  met  at  Montreal  September 
4th.  The  Rev.  George  Douglas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
was  chosen  President  The  Central  Board  of 
Miffiions  was  defined  to  consist  of  the  President 
of  the  General  Conference,  the  officers  of  the  . 
Missionary  Society,  one  minister  to  be  chosen  * 
annually  by  each  of  the  Conferences,  one  lay- 
man to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  layman  of 
the  local  Missionary  Committee,  and  six  other 
persons,  one  half  of  whom  shall  be  laymen,  to 
be  iq)pointed  by  the  General  Conference,  and 
who  shall  continue  in  office  for  four  years.  A 
oommittee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
previous  (General  Conference,  to  obtain  legisla- 
tion from  the  several  provincial  Legislatures  tot 
the  purpose  of  vesting  in  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  the  property  formerly  held  by 
the  several  churches  now  forming  the  united 
Church,  reported  that  such  legislation  had  been 
secured  in  all  the  provinces  except  Manitoba 
and  the  Bermudas 

VI.  Wbsletan  Connection.— The  returns 
of  members  in  the  Wesleyan  Connection  for 
1877-'78  give:  In  Great  Britain — ministers, 
1,412;  on  trial,  208;  supernumeraries,  249; 
members,  880,876;  on  trial,  24,000.  In  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  missions — ministers,  minis- 
ters on  trial,  and  supernumeraries,  265 ;  mem- 
bers, 26,600;  on  trial,  506.  In  the  French 
Conference — ^ministers  and  supernumeraries, 
26 ;  members,  1,888.  In  the  foreign  missions 
— ^ministers,  288;  members,  88,969.  Total— 
ministers,  2,448 ;  members  and  persons  on  trial 
for  membership,  517,888. 

The  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  met  for  its  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  annual  session  at  Bradford,  July  28d. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Rigg,  B.  D.,  was  chosen 
Pre8idt:nt,  having  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  ever  cast  by  the  Conference  for  a  sin- 
gle candidate  for  that  office.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  the  seflnion  were  occupied  in  the  pas- 
toral sessions,  when  the  ministers  sat  alone, 
under  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
previous  year  for  the  admission  of  tbe  laity  to 
the  Conference,  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness which  had  been  committed  to  them  exclu- 
sively. During  the  pastoral  sessions  Bishop 
Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  £.  O. 
Haven,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, were  received  as  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States;  and  a 
fraternal  deputation  was,  for  the  first  time, 
received  from  the  Primitive  Methodist  Con- 
ference, in  return  for  which  the  Conference 
resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  next  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Conference.  The  Missionary 
Committee  announced  that  they  had  fitted  up 
a  room  in  the  Centenary  Hall  to  be  used  as  a 
Museum  of  Methodist  Antiquities  and  Literary 
Records,  for  which  contributions  were  invited. 
The  statistics  of  numerical  returns  showed  that 
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a  decrease  of  1,418  had  occurred  in  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  a  communication  from  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  proposing  the 
holding  in  London,  at  as  early  a  date  as  may 
be  found  practicable,  of  a  general  council  of 
the  Methodist  churches  of  the  world. 

The  special  committee  appointed  bj  the  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  condition  of  the  con- 
nectional  funds,  the  best  method  of  relieving 
the  existing  embarrassments,  and  of  providing 
against  the  recurring  accumulation  of  deb^ 
and  for  other  purposes,  met  in  London  during 
the  last  days  of  October,  and  decided  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  fund  for  the 
relief  of  all  the  connectional  departments  from 
debt,  and  for  the  initiation  and  furtherance  of 
religious  and  educational  enterprises  at  home 
and  abroad..  It  then  decided  that  the  total 
sum  of  £83,000,  being  apportioned  among  the 
several  enterprises  according  to  their  needs, 
sliould  be  appropriated  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  debts  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  Home  Mission  and  contingent  fund, 
the  educational  fund,  the  schools^  fund,  the 
Connectional  Sunday-School  Union,  and  the 
Children's  Home,  and  (this  sum  not  to  exceed 
£25,000)  to  the  erection  of  a  new  branch  of 
the  Theological  Institute  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties; further,  that  the  total  sum  of  £121,000 
should  be  applied  to  the  strengthening  and 
increase  of  the  enterprises  of  foreign  missions, 
the  extension  of  Methodism  in  Great  Britain, 
home  missions,  the  school  and  loan  funds,  and 
a  number  of  special  enterprises.  An  executive 
committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
organization  and  collection  of  uie  fund,  and 
consult  with  tlie  local  committees  to  be  organ- 
ized to  promote  its  interests.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  should  embrace  religious 
services;  and,  finally,  it  was  decided  that  the 
fund  should  be  entitled  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
TJumksgiving  Fund, 

The  anniversary  of  the  WesUyan  Mimonary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  April  29th.  The 
total  income  and  foreign  receipts  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  had  been  £146,017,  and  the  pay- 
ments for  the  same  period  had  been  £159,079. 
From  the  general  summary  of  the  Society's  work 
it  app  oared  that  there  were  now  632  principal 
stations  or  circuits  occupied  by  its  missionaries 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  which  were 
connected  6,343  chapels  and  other  preaching 
places. 

The  union  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
Ireland  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  in  the  same  country,  which  has 
been  under  negotiation  for  several  years,  was 
consummated  in  tiie  Irish  Wesleyan  Conference 
of  1878,  in  session  in  Dublin,  June  29th,  when, 
all  the  particulars  having  been  agreed  upon  by 
both  bodiei*,  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, which  was  in  session  in  the  same  city  at 


the  same  time,  marched  into  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  room,  and  a  formal  union  of  the 
two  bodies  into  one  was  effected.  The  Bishop 
of  Kilmore  afterward  formed  an  organization 
called  the  Primitive  Church  Methodist  Society, 
for  those  members  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Society  who  might  not  wish  to  join  the  Wes- 
leyan Connection.  The  first  conference  of 
this  hody  was  held  in  Dublin  in  July,  under 
his  direction,  when  he  delivered  an  address 
explaining  the  purposes  of>tbe  organization. 

The  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chubor. — ^The  Australasian  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  embraces  all  of  the  Australian  col- 
onies, Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan missions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  in  the  Feeiee  and 
Friendly  Islands,  and  Samoa.  It  is  divided  into 
four  annual  conferences,  named  respectively, 
after  the  parts  of  the  colonies  which  they  em- 
brace, the  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
(which  has  charge  of  the  South  Sea  missions), 
Victoria  and  Tasmania,  South  Australia  (em- 
bracing also  West  Australia),  and  New  Zealand 
Conference.  These  conferences  are  associated 
in  the  General  Conference,  which  meets  every 
four  years.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Church  for  1878,  arranged  so 
as  to  show  the  distribution  of  members  among 
the  colonial  districts  and  the  missions : 


DISTBICTS  AMD  MISSIONa 


Hew  South  Wftles 

QaeenslADd 

South  Sea  mlMtoiiB,  EngUBh. 
»'       "         »»        niUvc. 

TIctorU 

Chinese  mlasion 

TumeiiU 

South  AuBtrallA. 

Western  Aastralia 

NewZeahmd 

Maori  mimion 

ScandinaviaQ  missiOD 

Total 


Itliwruit 
prMdkm. 

M«nbm. 

88 

5,288 

IT 

8bT 

19 

•  •  •  •  • 

T4 

80,808 

99 

10,488 

% 

66 

18 

1,629 

40 

4,961 

8 

188 

65 

8,189 

T 

886 

1 

88 

488 

67,274 

««  trkL 

460 

88 

«  •  •  « 

6,2^ 

21 

247 

401 

8 

151 


9,281 


The  second  General  Ooi\ference  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  met  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  May  8th.  It  was 
the  first  General  Conference  held*  since  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  British  Con- 
ference, and  was  the  first  elective  General  Con- 
ference. It  was  composed  of  96  delegates,  of 
whom  one  half  were  laymen.  The  Kev.  J. 
Watsford  was  chosen  President.  The  princi- 
pal question  discussed  was  concerning  a  propo- 
sition to  change  the  polity  of  the  Church  so  as 
not  to  make  attendance  upon  class  meetings  a 
test  of  membership.  A  decision  was  given 
against  the  proposed  change.  This  Church, 
though  substantially  independent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Wesleyan  Church  in  government,  is  not 
wholly  separated  from  it  in  finance  and  admin- 
istration. Besides  having  taken  charge  of  the 
extensive  missions  built  up  by  the  British  Wes- 
leyans  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  much  of  its 
own  home  work  in  the  colonies  b  mission 
work ;  and  the  two  together  require  a  larger 
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ootlay  of  means  than  the  colonial  and  miasion  affairs  showed  that  the  ezpenditare  had  ez- 

ohnrohes  alone  are  able  to  famish.  ceeded  the  income  hy  more  than  £aOO.    The 

VII.  Methodist  Nbw  Connbotioit. — The  622  conneotional  trast  estates  returned  an  in- 
eightj-second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth-  come  of  £10,442,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  im- 
odist  New  Connection  met  at  Ashton-nnder-  provements,  interest,  and  other  working  ex- 
Lyne,  June  10th.  A  resolution  was  adopted  con-  penses  had  been  met,  £727  had  been  appropri- 
demning  the  Continued  existence  and  spread  of  ated  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  £4,759 
the  opium  trade  with  China,  on  grounds  of  its  had  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
political  and  commercial  inexpediency  and  im-  leaving  balances  in  the  hands  of  local  treasurers 
morality,  of  the  evil  consequences  which  it  amounting  to  £535.  The  profits  of  the  Book 
produues,  because  it  hinders  Christian  mission-  Room  for  the  year  amounted  to  £600. 

ary  zeal  and  enterprise  among  the  Chinese,  XI.  Indbpbndknt  Metbooist  Churohbs. — 

and  because  *Mt  places  England  in  such  an  The  seventy-third  Annual  Assembly  of  the 

unenviable,  invidious  position  as  to  expose  her  United  Free  Gospel,  or  Independent  Methodist 

to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency  among  other  Churches,  was  held  at  Glasffow,  Scotland,  June 

nations."    Measures  were  recommended  to  in-  15th  to  18th.    More  than  fifty  representativea 

fluence  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  were  present,   chiefly  from  Lancashire  and 

trade,    rhe  statistical  returns  showed  an  in-  Yorkshire.    The  President,  Mr.  A.  Donovan, 

crease  of  868  members  and  1,184  probationers,  explained  concerning  the  organization  of  the 

There  were  reported  423  Sunday  schools,  with  Union  that,  while  a  system  of  united  efifort 

10,768  teachers  and  74,989  scholars.  under  a  single  designation  was  considered  ez- 

VIII.  PBiMrrrvB  Mbthooist  Chuboh. — ^The  pedient  for  the  prosecution  of  the  common 
statistical  report  of  the  British  and  Colonial  work,  each  church  was  left  at  liberty  to  retain 
district-s  of  this  Church,  exclusive  of  Canada,  its  local  name  and  entire  independence  as  to  its 
made  the  total  number  of  members  174,473,  internal  arrangements.  The  doctrines  of  the 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  1,478 ;  chui;ches  are  of  the  school  called  evangelical, 
number  of  ministers,  1,122 ;  of  local  preachers,  and  their  forms  of  service  MethodisticaT.  All 
16,542 ;  of  class-leaders,  10,488;  of  Sunday  members  of  full  age  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
schools,  8,945 ;  of  teachers  in  the  same,  57,874 ;  government  of  the  church,  and  the  ministry  is 
of  Sunday-school  Scholars,  858,858.  The  fol-  open  and  free,  voluntary  and  unpaid.  An 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  con-  evangelistic  agency  is  organized,  consisting  in 
nection  in  Canada :  number  of  ministers,  98 ;  the  appointment  of  brethren  to  go  from  place 
of  local  preachers,  262 ;  of  class-leaders,  889 ;  to  place,  preaching  the  gospel,  visiting  weak 
of  members,  8,174 ;  of  connectional  churches,  churches,  and  planting  new  ones.  Keports 
214 ;  of  other  preaching  places,  88 ;  of  Sunday  were  presented  concerning  the  operations  of 
schools,  164 ;  of  teachers  in  the  same,  1,250 ;  these  evangelists,  and  also  of  the  Connectional 
of  Sunday-school  scholars,  9,098.    The  ones-  Book  Room. 

tion  of  union  with  the  Methodist  Church  of  MEXICO  (Estados  Unidos  db  M&noo),  an 

Canada  was  brought  up  in  the  Canadian  Con-  independent  State  of  North  America.    For  the 

ferenoe  of  the  connection,  and  was  settled  by  proposed  discussion  of  the  boundary  question 

the  adoption,  by  a  vote  of  54  against  22,  of  the  witn  Guatemala,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 

following  resolution:  ** That  inasmuch  as  we  article  on  that  country  in  the  present  volume; 

believe  tne  union  of  our  connection  with  the  and  for  statistics  concemin?  population,  etc., 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  impracticable,  to  the  ^^  Annual  Cydopsdia"  for  1874  and  for 

on  account  of  the  existing  differences  of  church  1875. 

polity  between  the  two  bodies,  and  that  our  The  President  of  the  republic  is  General 

people  are  not  prepared  for  such  a  union,  there-  Porfirio  Diaz,  inaugurated  in  November,  1876. 

fore  we  deem  it  advisable  to  cease  further  dis-  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  Min- 

oussion  on  the  subject  for  the  present.^*  isters:  of  the  Interior  {minUtro  de  gobema- 

IX.  Unitid  Methodist  Fbbb  Chubohbs. —  eion)^  Sr.  Don  T.  Garcia :  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
The  statistical  reports  presented  to  the  Annual  Sr.  Don  J.  M.  Mata ;  of  Finance,  Sr.  Don  M. 
Assembly  of  1878  showed  that  the  number  of  Romero ;  of  War,  General  M.  Gonzalez ;  of 
members  of  these  churches  was  72,714,  indicat-  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruo- 
ing  a  net  decrease  of  288  members.  Every  tion.  Licentiate  Protasio  Tagle ;  and  of  Public 
foreign  field,  however,  showed  an  increase.  Works,  Sr.  Don  Vicente  Riva  Palacio.  The 
The  number  of  chapels  had  increased  by  20,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
the  number  of  Sunday  schools  by  24,  of  schol-  (and  consequently,  according  to  the  terms  of 
ars  by  2,697,  and  of  teachers  by  280.  the  Constitution,  Vice-President  of  the  repub- 

X.  BiBLB  Chbistians. — ^The  statistical  re-  lie)  is  Sr.  Don  Antonio  VsJlarta,  and  the  mem-, 
turns  of  this  denomination  for  1878  show  the  hers  are  as  follows:  Sres.  P.  Ogazon,  J.  de 
following  results :  number  of  ministers,  297 ;  Mata  Vasquez,  M.  Alas,  A.  Martinez  de  Cas- 
of  local  preachers,  1,826;  of  chapels,  932 ;  of  tro,  M.  Blanco,' J.  Ramirez,  J.  M.  Bautista,  J. 
church  members,  80,688,  showing  an  increase  M.  Altamirano,  E.  Montes,  L.  Guzman,  J.  E. 
of  828  during  the  year ;  of  persons  on  trial  for  Mnnoz  (Attomey-G^eneral),  and  D.  de  la  Garza 
membership,  1,842;  of  teachers  in  Sunday  y  Garza  (Procurator-General).  The  Govern- 
•ohools,  9,978.     The  report   on   missionary  ors  of  the  several  States,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 
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AfOM  OtU«otat Seflor 

Oimpeachy ** 

OhUpu. ** 

Chlhaahiu •^ 

CofthutlA **■ 

Gottnu. ** 

Dnruigo ** 

tioAii^aato    ** 

OiMirero. ** 

HkUIga »* 

Jiiiaeo. •• 

Mezloa. ** 

MlchOMan •^ 

MorakM *• 

Knevo  L«od ^ 

Oi^M*. » 

PnebU. *♦ 

Qaerdtaro ** 

B«i  LoU  PuUMi *• 

BIlMlOA. "* 

BoDon. •• 

TftbMoo »• 

TftmaallpM ** 

Tkzcala **■ 

Y«n  Cm *• 

Tooitoo.. "* 


«i 


*i 


4« 


M 


»« 


Fedenl  Dtstiiet 

Lower  C«Uforal*  Tar. 


DoD  F.  O.  Honedo. 
^    ILCattUlo. 
8.  EBodbar. 
A.TrlM. 
H.ChwlM. 
D.  LoM. 
J.  M.  Floret. 
F.  Mena. 
K.  CneUar. 
N.  Oavioto. 
J.  M.  Camarena. 

MtraftaantM. 

B.  PatiDO. 

G.Oarda. 

O.  Paehaea 

H.  )f  elnelro. 

L  J.  0.  Boallla. 

A.  Oayoo. 

O.  Dias  Ootlaivas. 

J.  Bamires. 

M.  V.MariaoaL 

8.  Sariat 

J.  Oojon. 

linjOrtaga. 

MlaryTtrao. 

M.  Anoooa. 

T.  O.  de  Cadena. 

L.O.  Carriel 

F.MJrukdftyCaatro. 


*i 


t» 


The  Mexican  Minister  Plenipotentiarj  to 
the  United  States  is  Sr.  Don  M.  de  Zamacona ; 
the  United  States  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Mexico  is  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  and  tbe 
United  States  Oonsol-General  at  the  capital 
is  Mr.  Lennox. 

The  army  comprises  21,186  men  and  ^,251 
oflScers,  as  follows :  F6bt  (20  battalions),  14,642 
men  and  765  officers ;  horse  (10  corps),  4,848 
men  and  297  officers;  artillery  (4  brigades  of 
4  batteries  each),  1,815  men  and  148  officers ; 
ooast-gnard,  71  men  and  22  officers ;  and  iDva- 
lids,  265  men  and  19  officers. 

The  navy  comprises  foar  ffonboats. 

The  national  revenne  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jnne  80,  1878,  and  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived,  were  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
table: 

RITENUI. 

Cnttom-bonsa  (maritlaM  and  frontier) : 

Import  datiea $lQ,66d.844 

Ezportdatlea 940^ 


Oostom-boase  of  the  dtj  of  Mosioo,  etc. 

Btamped  paper 

Direct  tazattoo 

Poat-Oflloe 

Mtnt 

PabUo  iiiatraction  (old  ftand). 

Arreara 

National  [ntipertf 

Lottenr. 

Bnndrlea. 


$11,497,485 

1,109,980 

1,600,000 

62MS0 

44S,1M 

848,014 

8«,98d 

82,508 

1,T11 

94,769 

848,168 


Total $18488,807 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimated 
amount  and  distribation  of  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  year : 

EXFKNIHTURE. 

LefflaUtlye $2,051,208 

Executive 48,178 

Judicial 881,883 

lUnlitiy  of  Foreign  AflUra. 198,980 

»*      ofthelnterior .-.  8474,901 

**      of  JoBtlce  and  PabUo  Inatmotlon l,09^588 

»*      ofPnbHcWorka 8,749,880 

*•       ofFlnance 4,888,817 

*•       ofWar. 8,274,898 

Total $82408,048 

The  national  debt,  of  which  no  official  re- 
turns have  been  pablished  since  1865,  was  esti- 


mated by  a  British  writer  to  amount  to  $8iN(,- 
500,000.  **  In  dispatches  which  I  have  recent- 
ly sent  to  the  Department  of  State,"  writes 
Minister  Foster  in  1878,  **  I  have  shown  that 
Mexico  owes  in  Europe  a  bonded  and  treaty 
debt,  with  accrued  interest,  of  say  $125,000,- 
000,  and  in  the  United  States  of  $2,700,000. 
For  the  payment  of  the  European  debts  the 
Government  has  already  pledged  the  entire 
available  customs  receipts  of  its  ports ;  and  it 
has  subsequently  pledged  60  per  cent,  of  the 
same  customs  to  secure  the  American  debt  It 
is  true,  this  Tthe  Mexican)  Government  claims 
that  it  is  released  from  the  European  pledge 
by  the  action  of  inland,  France,  and  Spam 
in  1861-^62,  though  these  nations  do  not  con- 
cede that  claim ;  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  pledge  to  secure  the  American  debt  is 
a  binding  obligation."  The  second  annual 
installment  of  tne  Mexican  indemnity  to  the 
United  States  was  paid  with  no  less  punc- 
tuality in  1878  than  was  the  first  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Ooncerninff  the  flourishing  pnblic-echool  sys- 
tem of  the  Mexican  Repubuo,  we  would  refer 
to  the  comprehensive  details  given  in  the 
**  Annual  Oydopasdia"  for  1876. 

In  tbe  absence  of  adequate  and  reliable  sta- 
tistics of  the  foreif^  commerce  of  Mexico,  it 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  exports,  as 
calculated  from  custom-house  returns,  are  of  a 
mean  annual  value  of  $80,000,000,  and  the 
imports  $27,000,000.  But  such  is  the  preva- 
lence of  systematic  smuggling  that  these  re- 
turns can  never  be  regarded  as  correct;  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  figures  therein  repre- 
senting the  imports  and  those  standing  for 
bullion  in  the  exports  may  safdy  be  doubled. 
Among  the  commodities  most  extensively  ex- 
ported are  silver  and  gold  coin,  silver  and 
copper  ore,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dye- 
stuffs,  coffee,  vanilla  beans,  hides,  timber, 
cabinet- wood.  Sisal  hemp  (henepten\  ixtle, 
etc. ;  and  the  chief  articles  among  the  imports 
are  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  iron 
wrought  and  un wrought,  machinery,  nard- 
ware,  provisions,  etc  Considerably  more 
than  one  third  of  the  exports  are  shipped  di- 
rectly to  Great  Britain,  either  for  consumption 
there  or  for  distribution  among  other  European 
markets ;  and  by  far  the  lAi]iest  share  of  the 
imports  are  from  England.  The  United  States 
and  France  figure  each  for  about  one  sixth  of 
the  imports,  Germany  for  one  fifteoith,  Spain 
and  tbe  Spanish  West  Indies  (mainly  Cuba)  for 
one  tenth,  etc.  Both  exports  and  imports  have 
sensibly  diminished  in  importance  in  the  last 
two  years,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  duties  collected  in  either  of 
them  and  in  any  of  the  years  inunediately  pre- 
ceding. For  instance,  the  total  yield  of  the 
custom-houses  of  the  republic  in  1878  amount- 
ed to  but  $12,606,855,  against  $17,808,945  in 
1870,  notwithstanding  no  reduction  of  the 
tariff  occurred  in  the  intervaL  In  the  single 
State  of  Yucatan  the  trade  with  the  United 
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States  is  larger  than  with  i^  other  oonntries  tnre  to  fiivor  mining  and  tropioal  agrtoaltore. 

together;  the  exports  of  that  State,  however,  'Some  idea  of  the  diffioolties  which  intending 

seldom  exceed  $750,000,  and  the  imports  are  exporters  to  Mexico  have  to  contend  with  in 

rarely  over  $500,000.  this  direction  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 

The  general  desire   of  the  manufaotoring  lowing  list  of  articles  selected  bj  Minister  Fos- 

community  of  the  United  States  to  extend  com-  ter  from  the  Mexican  araneel  (taritf )  as  beinff 

mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  among  those  which  American  merchants  and 

found  expression  last  year  in  the  organization  manufacturers  would  be  most  likely  to  seek  to 

at  Chicago  of  a  commission  under  the  title  of  introduce  into  that  republic : 

the  **  MMiufacturers*  Association  of  the  North-  *«,^^a«  -ab.*.  *^*t^«o 

west,"  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Mexico  with  mkioah  tariff  duties. 

a  view  **  to  do  some  business  with  the  citizens ^  ^^^''^,    .  .  ^                 S!^ 

of  that  republic,  as  Chicago  produces  many  ^^^''^T^^^S^bkiSjSrSiiS^                     ^SiS 

articles  consumed  there."     A  reception  was    OftUooea,  Maire  mMre o  u 

tendered  to  8r.  Zamacona,  to  which  Mhiister    '""^^'Jj^L^ o  JJ 

Foster  was  invited ;  but  the  latter,  unable  to  •*     •pooi.doBen.!!*.!!!!!!!!!!!*.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.".    ou 

attend,  forwarded  through  the  State  Depart-  SgnSST  "^  ^SS^  "SSH^ZS^^  **"*"  ""^^ "  nloo 

ment  at  Washington  an  elaborate  commnnica-  oSSSJ^jSSm,  hSSSi^vtc^  «»ch*.  */.!!*.*.*.;*.  *.*.!*.;  sw  oo 

tion  containing  his  views  on  the  present  condi-    Baflri6a,Mdi. !  las  oo 

tion,  possibilities,  and  requirements  of  Mexico,    ?SSM,^!iS^ '."".'   sooo 

and  what  he  regarded  as  grave  impediments  to  HaraeM,  for  etfriifM^  kUo,'  groM'weigbt '. ! ! !             s  oo 

the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.    While    S!"5i!v*V''*^\^"**'i'^  "^i^ ;  ' v     ®  *** 

_.           ^  i.t.     I.*    J              ^u  ^  1.                     «.  J  Furniture,  Af^  P«r  otQt  00  involo*  MM  S5  per  cent  id* 

many  of  the  hmdrances  that  he  enumerated  are  dittouu! 

more  decidedly  so  for  the  United  States  than    PJjno«»  uio,  grott  wdght 048 

for  other  countries,  the  majority  of  them  are  wSStT^'^''*^;:::::::::;:::::::::::::;:::;  om 

equally  felt  elsewhere  as  here;  and  with  the  Bftriej,  »«•**«                                            o  08 

abolition  oflong  credits  and  a  high  tariff  in  Mex-    |^    "    «      a     SS 

ioo,  and  the  establishment  of  overland  steam  w^ nnoked, kilo. notwdght ! ! !!!!!!'.!!!!!'.!!!!!    qu 

eommunication  between  the  capital  of  the  re-    M«*^^  «jH  aod  MDoked,  uio,  not  wdgiit o  «4 

pubUcand  the  United  States,  the  scale  would  SSirf^i^'S* ''•If***;;:;::::;:::;::;;  ;;:;;;;;;;;    JJJ 

be  sensibly  turned  in  favor  of  the  latter.    **  The  ChoeM^  ••    •♦      •*                    .'.*!.'!!!!     !.'.'!!    o  14 

system  of  long  credits  in  universal  practice    ^^^'^  ^^^^^i?*  ^^^  "^^ J  JJ 

here,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  "is  a  serious  impedi-  »•      paraiiiiie,*'     *       ••    .1!!!!!!!!!!!!!!].*    oss 

nent  to  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  trade    S*****^^  «^  ^^>  va-  •  •  a*  •  •  v ;  v SI? 

mmi^u    if/.^^^        \r^^^u^w^4'^  ^...n:«»»   A.^.n   *u^     Qumod  fruit,  ouw  Included,  kilo.  o«t  wdfht 0  60 

With    Mexico.       Merchants  COimng   from   the  Unnedmeftto  and  flah.  cant  IndndodfkUoTiMt  weight.     0  T3 

interior  to  the  capital  always  buy  on  credit,    Piokiea,iusindadod7kUo.i>etweigbt. 0  48 

which  U  usually  fixed  at  eight  months,  with  no    ^P*  5™^;^*^,?^^^^      i* 'imiiS 

t_.         ^jajj^         °      XA  A      1  common,  uio,  groM  welgnt h wtow 

interest  added,  and  often  runs  to  ten  or  twelve    oiMt,eoaimon,  •»       »*       ^     on 

months.    It  is  not  so  serious  an  objection  to    S"^?^*'',^  ^**.     *       **     *  Ji:: J?2 

..      ^  2  _▲  1.      1.  J  NaUs  of  aU  klnda,  iron,  kilo,  ffroM  weUriit 0  13 

tne  (merman  importer,  wno  nas  gooa  conneo-    tooU,  iron,  »teei,  or  wood.**      **       *»     o  19 

tions  and  credit  in  Europe,  where  he  can  com-    (-tothing,  ready  made,  aif  Unda,  per  cent i  ss 

mand unlimited  capital  at  very  low  rates  of    i^dia-rabw ctethiii^kii<N gro^ 148 

interest  and  long  time;  but  to  the  American  **        eiotb,*fortabiea,kflo.  grow  wdght '.!.'.'!    oss 

merchant,  who  must  conform  to  the  shorter    on  doth  for  floora,kiio,gpoaa  weight. o» 

credits  and  higher  rates  of  interest  prevaUing  ^^^  ^^  ^^u!^m^!^:ii^n  :::::::::::::;:   27  00 

in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  a  serious        •*     •hoe^  common,  men'e,  down too 

objection.   There  is  also  an  inconvenience  aris-  1        1    ^5SSe"iitdS»n:.V:::::;::::;;;;    iTOO 

ing  from  the  want  of  the  free  transportation  of  "«        **    common,  women^a,  douin  * '. '.                ft  ao 

money  from  the  interior  to  this  city.   The  cur-    <5*7^  S^.iS?  ^^:!!:^JIS!^  °^^ !!  SS 

*m    ,  ^*     1       M  •     1    1L.  J  Broflfela,  aqoare  metre u  vo 

rency,  being  entirely  silver,  is  bulky,  and,  ow-        »»      yeiret,  eoaare  metre i  40 

ing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  road^,  can  only  be    Cocoa  m^ng.  wfa^  groea  weight o  i; 

safely  sent  in  the  c<^iiii£<jtei  or  large  trains  es-  ^^".•'"'Jsis:^^^'?''^*?*''-: ;:::::; :::;::;::::  S?S 

corted  by  strong  guards  of  Federal  soldiers,    wwaky,  barwia,    •*    ••       •*    ow 

And  as  these  <k^iieto«  only  come  from  Zacate-    Beer  harSS^  ***    •*    •*       -    oio 

eas  and  intermediate  cities  every  three  or  five  **  *bottiea,        "    **       **    !!!!.'!!!.!.*!.!!*.!!!     o  «o 

months,  the  merchants  must  await  their  arrival    5«*~*^  <«•"  inctaded),  kilo,  net  weight o  oo 

to  receive  remittances,"  The  exorbitant  du-  ^  "^'^'^i?**^::::::::::::::;;;::;::::;:  ow 

ties  laid  on  many  commodities,  especially  man-    Sait      »»**•»     005 

ufaotured  goods,  are  prohibitory  in  the  fullest  Si^"'^*^''*'?**' ':::::  :.;:::::':;*::::     0  M 
sense  of  the  word ;  a  circumstance  all  the  more 

astonishing,  as  Mexico  is,  at  )east  at  present,  by  "  But  when  this  tariff  is  paid,  the  costs  and 

no  means  in  a  position  to  manuiactuce  success-  charges  only  commence.    Formerly  the  Feder- 

fully,  spite  of  certain  natural  advantages,*  its  al  Government  had  four  or  five  additional  du- 

faollities  and  advantages  being  mainly  of  a  na-  ties,  but  these  have  all  been  consolidated  into 

the  tariff  (which  is  one  cause  of  it*  high  rate), 

*  See  *"  Annaai  Cjdapm^  **  for  187^  p.  548,  flrtt  coiamn.  and  one  Other  duty  paid  to  the  oustom-house 
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JD  Mexico,  of  3  per  cent  on  the  tariff  rate,  reforms  of  aeveral  artiolea  in  our  tariff,  tbs 
Bat  there  exists  in  this  republic  the  evil  b^s-  DeceBsary  reduction  or  BoppresaioD  of  datiea 
tern  of  maoicipB)  and  State  doties  oa  foreign  on  certain  articles,  particiuarl;  in  the  rarioQa 
goods;  80  that  wlien  the?  pass  through  Uie  brancliea of  hardware  anil  iron  indtutr;,  and  I 
oastom-boase  and  pa;  the  tariff,  another  tax  waa  happy  to  Snd  that  fimotionary  perfectlj 
la  laid  upon  them  bj  the  manioipalitj  when  weildispoaedtoagree  withmyBoggeationa.  The 
they  leave  Vera  Cruz ;  and  when  the;  are  tendency  of  the  Mexican  Oovernnient  in  both 
broDght  into  another  State  they  have  an  addi-  its  branchee — eiecotive  aa  well  b»  tegialative — 
tional  import  tax  to  pay  there.  Thia  latter  to  make  oar  tariff  r^nlations  more  liberal  hca 
tax,  being  levied  by  tbe  Estate  Legislatare,  va-  been  demonstrated  in  two  reoent  ineiancM.  A 
ricB  with  each  State.  In  the  Federal  District  it  resolatlon  baa  juat  been  introdaced  in  the  Mexi- 
is  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  maritime  tariff,  bnt  can  Congress  that  the  tariffs  be  revised,  with 
in  the  adjoiniug  State  of  Hidalgo  it  is  12}  per  the  abject  of  simplifying  and  of  making  them 
cenL  of  that  tariff,  and  in  others  it  ia  as  high  as  more  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Minister 
36  per  cent  This  system  of  internal  cnstoma,  of  Finance  has  bad  occauon  daring  a  recent 
beeidea  being  bnrdonsome  pecaniarily,  is  ex-  debate  to  express  bis  ideaa  regarding  a  treaty 
tremely  annoying  to  the  merchant,  as  in  every    of  reciproolty.    A  bill  was  nnder  discassion 

to  exempt  paper  uf  for- 
eign loanafactDre  from 
all  duty.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  opposed  the 
tneasnre,  not  fur  its  own 
natnre,  bat  on  aoconnt 
of  itB  isolated  character, 
maintaining  that  this 
class  of  reforms  Bhoold 
be  the  result  of  inter- 
national agreementa  re- 
garding commercial  reci- 
procity. He  spoke  as 
tbllows  :  '  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  the  beet  way 
to  stimulate  production, 
trade,  and  wealth  in 
Mexico  is  to  conclude 
with  tliose  foreign  coun- 
tries with  which  we 
have  mercantile  relations 
treaties  of  reciprocity 
npon  the  baus  of  the 
,^j^,^  treaty  between  England 

and  Fran(».  It  would 
be  impossible  to  enter 
Instance  the  goods  mast  pass  tliroagh  the  local  Into  sntdi  ooispacts  with  France  and  Great  Brit- 
onstom-hoase,  be  opened  and  examined,  and  ain,  aiuoe  our  official  relations  with  these  two 
the  fees  for  handling,  etc.,  paid.  It  is  an  evil  Powers  are  interrnpted.  But  we  conid  treat 
recognized  and  aoltrowledged  by  the  enlight-  with  Germany  and  tbe  United  States,  which, 
ened  public  men  of  the  country.  There  is  an  besides  being  a  great  mercantile  peojile,  baa  the 
express  prohibition  against  it  in  the  Federal  recommendation  to  be  our  nearest  neighbor.' 
Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Coart  has  pro-  After  mentioning  several  instances  illustrating 
nounced  against  it;  bat '  necessity  knows  no  the  detrimental  inflneiices  of  lack  of  commei^ 
,'  and  gives  very  little  beed  to  the  demands  cial  oonventions  to  promote  tbe  harmonioDs  in- 
>olitical  economy  or  of  trade.  The  States  teresta  of  oar  republic  and  some  foreign  conn- 
municipslities  are  always  htLrd  pressed  to  tries,  the  Secretory  said,  '  This  nnfavorable 
raise  enongh  money  for  current  expenses,  and  situation  would  Buddenly  change  if  we  would 
in  trying  to  solve  ibis  problem  they  find  for-  enter  into  reciprocity  compactswith  any  indna- 
eign  merchandise  one  of  the  taxables  most  trial  power  like  the  United  States.' " 
easily  reached ;  and  hence  tlie  State  l.ogisla-  Mexico  produces  common  grades  of  woolen 
tures  continue  to  )iet  at  defiance  tbe  Constitu-  and  cotton  fabrics  in  qnautities  sufficient  to 
tiiin  and  Supreme  Conrt  of  tbe  country."  meet  the  entire  demand  for  home  consumption. 

Nor  are  native  economists  blind  to  this  nn-  Wosubjoin  BomestatisticBon  tbissnbject,  from 
favorable  state  of  things,  "  Even  before  I  came  an  official  list  prepared  for  the  American  Min- 
to  this  country,"  remarked  Minister  Zamacona,  i)>t(.'r,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  State  De- 
fn  nn  a<ldress  to  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade  partment  at  Waxbington :  Unbleached  cotton 
in  November  last,  "  I  called  the  attention  of  the  factories.  68,  producing  per  annum  4,000,000 
Minister  of  Finance  in  Mexioo  to  tbe  required    pieces  of  from  30  to  S3  yards,  and  12,000,000 
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to  16,000,000  poands  of  thread ;   priot  and  bonndary  line  with  this  coontiy  extended  for 

calico  factories,  9,  prodacing  400,000  pieces  a  distance  of  some  1,520  miles,  through  an  nn- 

annaally ;  cassimere  and  woolen  factories,  10,  populated  territory  periodicallj  infested    by 

prodacing  2,000,000  yards  per  annam.    If  all  oarbarons  Indian  tribes,  under  which  circam- 

necessary  daika  were  obtained,  it  is  thought  the  stances  difficulties  should  give  no  cause  for 

production  would  be  found  to  be  much  great-  surprise ;  that  Mexico  had  suffered  from  the 

er  than  the  foregoing.    The  manufactures  of  incursions  equally  with  the  United  States;  that 

woolen  thread  and  other  woolen  goods  are  not  '*  it  can  not  be  possible,  on  any  ground,  to  at- 

here  taken  into  account.*  tribute  the  incursions  which  the  United  States 

Imperfect  means  of  communication  and  con-  may  have  suffered  to  impotenoy  or  a  want  of 

sequent  enhanced  cost  of  transportation  from  will  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Mexico 

any  part  of  the  coast  to  the  interior  are  the  to  repress  or  prevent  them,  when  it  has  been 

most  formidable  enemies  to  the  Mexican  im-  seen  that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

porters^  interests ;  and  they  can  only  be  de-  with  more  elements  than  ours,  has  not  been 

stroyed  by  the  construction  of  railways,  for  able  to  prevent  the  various  invasions  which 

Mexico  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  naviga-  have  proceeded  from  its  territory  against  the 

ble  rivers.    So  enormous  are  the  rates  of  car-  republic,  for  about  a  year  past,  in  open  viola- 

riage  that  even  commodities  entering  the  coun-  tion  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States, 

try  free  of  duty  (printed  books  for  educational  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  destinies  of  the 

purposes,  agricultural  implements,  tools,  ma-  neighboring  nation  are  ruled  by  an  Adminis- 

chinery,  engines,  mining  apparatus,  etc.)  are  tration  which,  in  view  of  having  adopted  an 

introduced  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  unprecedented  policy  toward  Mexico,  and  in 

Freight  by  rail  from  Vera  Oruz  to  the  capital,  order  not  to  contradict  by  its  own  acts  thnt 

A  distance  of  268  miles,  is  as  follows :  first  which  it  asked  of  Mexico,  may  be  supposed  to 

class,  $76.05  per  ton;  second  class,  $65.18;  have  exercised  extraordinary  vigilance  in  this 

third  class,  $54.32 ;  by  passenger  trains,  $97.-  respect.   The  Government  of  the  United  States 

77 1    A  tierce  of  sugar-cured  hams,  costing  on  has  thought  that,  in  order  to  make  effective  the 

board  steamer  in  New  York  $84.65,  costs  laid  pursuit  of  the  savages  of  the  frontier,  it  would 

down  in  Mexico  Oity  $98.19;  an  invoice  of  be  proper  that  the  forces  of  each  coun  try  should 

nails,  amounting  on  board  in  New  York  to  cross,  m  their  pursuit,  to  the  territory  of  the 

$23.82,  figures  ftt  $141.64  on  reaching  the  Mexi-  other.    These  measures  have  been  proposed 

can  capital ;  a  barrel  of  fiour,  costing  $6  in  principally  during  the  period  of  the  last  two 

New  York,  stands  the  Mexican  importer  in  Mexican  administrations,  which  thought  that  it 

$29.03;  a  barrel  of  crackers,  $5.50,  costs  $2^0.-  would  be  dangerous  to  authorixe  the  passage 

66  in  Mexico ;  a  barrel  of  salt,  $2,  attains  a  of  forces  to  foreiffn  territory,  and  did  not  go  so 

value  of  $20,  etc.,  etc.    These  curious  and  sig-  far  as  to  solicit  the  permission  of  Congress  or 

nificant  calculations  have  been  extracted  from  the  Senate,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 

the  American  Minister's  communication  id-  of  our  Constitution,  in  order  to  agree  to  this 

ready  referred  to.  step;  and  on  this  point  their  views  were  in  ac- 

Railway,  telegraph,  and  shipping  statistics  cord  with  those  of  distinguished  North  Ameri- 

were  given  at  length  in  our  volume  for  1876.  can  statesmen,  as  appears  from  documents  re- 

On  April  9th  the  recognition  of  the  Diaz  cently  published  in  tne  United  States.    Unfor- 

Govemment  by  the  United  States  was  form^iy  tunately,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

announced  by  Minbter  Foster,  who,  on  the  which  thought  proper  to  allow  more  than  a 

following  day,  was  for  the  first  time  officially  year  to  pass  before  entering  upon  official  rela- 

received  by  the  President.  tions  with  the  present  Administration,  issued, 

Congress  met  on  May  1st,  on  which  occasion  while  those  relations  were  suspended,  the  in- 

was  read  an  unusually  long  message  from  the  structions  addressed  to  General  Ord  by  the 

Executive,  conveying  the  assurance  of  con-  Department  of  War  in  Washington  on  the  Ist 

tinned  peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers,  of  June,  1877,  in  which  he  was  authorized  to 

and  the  desire  to  see  closer  bonds  of  union  es-  order  the  passage  of  troops  of  the  United  States 

tablished  between  them  and  Mexico.  to  our  territory  in  pursuit  of  Indians  and  ma- 

The  President's  message  to  the  following  rauders,  without  the  consent  of  the  national 

Congress,  which  assembled  as  usual  on  Sep-  Government    But  as,  in  the  conception  of  the 

tember  16th,  was  of  much  greater  importance.  Government  of  Mexico  and  conformably  with 

as  containing  a  lengthy  review  of  the  present  the  precepts  of  international  law,  those  instrao- 

condition  of  the  republic,  the  material  progress  tions  constitute  a  fiagrant  violation  of  the  sov- 

so  far  achieved  since  his  inauguration,  and  a  ereignty  of  the  republic,  it  was  not  thought 

sketch  of  the  probable  future  of  Mexico,  pre-  compatible  with  the  honor  and  the  rights  of 

sented  in  glowing  though  perhaps  not  nnauly  Mexico  to  enter  upon  the  arrangement  for  the 

brilliant  colors.    His  remarks  relating  to  the  reciprocal  passage  of  troops  in  pursuit  of  In- 

border  question  were  unaffected  and  forcible,  dians  in  the  desert  region,  until  the  said  order 

and  the  defense  of  his  Government  in  that  par-  should  be  withdrawn,  notwithstanding  the  great 

ticular  was  dignified  and  determined.    The  desire  of  the  Government  for  an  agreement  with 

.  that  of  the  United  States  on  this  point,  to  avoid 

•  8ae**AiinajUGjoioiMDdift''fori97tt.p.  MS.  more  serious  difficulties  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
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Government  of  Mexico  will  have  the  satisfao-  pi^t^iJiSiV4di;»i'f^      ^t&m  \l 

tion  of  having  done  all  it  could  to  avert  future         tjnivSSty  funSk!?!:. 45^17  m 

troubles  and  complications,  having  gone  as  far         Agricuituna  College  ftmd. 180,T84  eo 

as  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  nation  will  per-  g3iSld^tWd.-,;idt;:;;^               tSS  7I 

mit."  

MIOHIGAN.    The  Treasury  is  reported  to  .  Total •8,»i4.m  w 

be  in  a  satisfaotorj  condition.    The  balance  of  The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  real  and  per- 

cash  on  hand  September  80,  1877,  was  $609,-  sonal  property  of  Uie  State,  as  returned  bj  the 

771.28;  cash  receipts  for  the  year,  $2,860,914.-  assessors,  in  1876,  was  as  follows: 

44;  cash  payments  for  the  year,  $2,570,845.82 ;         Bede^ate       |808,7B8,ow 

balance,  September  80, 1878,  $400,840.45.    No         TenonaX  property 6e,m,9f8 

part  of  this  balance  belongs  to  the  general  _^^^                                    W4MUf» 

fund,  which  has  been  overdrawn  in  the  sum  

of  $178,011.  "It  is  alleged,*'  says  Governor  Croswell, 

The  receipts  into  and  disbursements  from  "and  I  have  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  this 

the  State  Treasury  during  the  past  four  years  valuation  does  not  sbow  much  more  than  one 

have  been  as  follows :  third  of  the  real  worth  of  the  property  as- 

BicEiFTS.  sessed.    I  have  no  information  of  the  aggre- 

18T5. |i,90S,999  66  gate  amount  of  the  assessments  for  1877  and 

}|5J; " ;*;*.;;;;.*.*!*.;;   i^taJn  1878,  but  have  reason  to  belleve  that  they  are 

isTs!*.!!'.'.'.'.!!!*.!'.'.!'.!!!!!!!. *.!'.!!!!!'.!!'!!'.!  s,8do|9i4  44  made  upon  the  same  basis.    A  clause  in  our 

Tota                                              iaiiaOTiMii  ^^^  Constitution,  which  seems  to  me  man- 

DISBUBSEMKNTS. 
1876. $1030,a»7  87 


datory,  declares   that  all  assessments   upon 

^^^ ^  property  shall  be  at  its  cash  value." 

i87i '. '.  *.       '.  *  * '. '.  *.  *       *.   '.       *.  *.  *.      * '.  *.  Tto»;eo7  49  The  number  of  acres  of  land  held  by  the  State 

}gj- I:2to52m  September  80,  1878.  was  2,787,988.    During 

^ ^^^  the  two  years  preceding  there  were  sold  802,- 

TotoL $8.628.009  08  290  acres.    The  value  of  State  tax  lands,  on 

Balance  in  Twaaory  September  80. 1874 $1,070,274  83  ^bich  redemption  had  expired  and  the  State 

Reeeipta  for  four  yeara 8448,076  06  acquired  a  titJe,  remammg  Unsold  atthe  close 

$92181849  87  ^^  ^^^  **^®  ^°  October,  1878,  was  $2,289,696. 

Paymenta  for  four  yeara 8^818^02  The  amount  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  sale  in 

o  _.    V    «^  ,«r«                          >.nA«^Ao«  1877  was  $1,856,248 ;  showing  an  increase  in 

Balance.  September  80. 1878 $400.840  86  j 878  of  $488,852.    As  the  State  has  acquired 

The  total  receipts  in  1878  for  specific  taxes  a  large  amount  (which  is  constancy  increasing) 

were  $685,220.51.     "  Of  this  amount,"  says  of  lands  of  this  character,  it  is  considered  high' 

the  State  Treasurer,  "  $20,666.80  was  received  ly  important  that  some  provision  should  be 

for  mining  taxes  from  the  Upper  Peninsula ;  made  for  their  disposition, 

tlie  remainder,  $614,654.21,  is  an  amount  suffi-  The  new  Capitol  at  Lansing  was  dedicated 

cient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  trust  funds  and  January  1, 1879.     The  corner-stone  was  laid 

on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  leaving  $880,-  October  2, 1878.    The  appropriations  have  ag- 

775.50  to  be  credited  to  the  sinking  ftmd.    In  gregated  $1,890,000,  and  the  building  has  been 

this  connection,  I  would  say  that  it  may  be  completed  withm  this  sum. 

safely  calculated  that  the  surplus  specific  taxes  According  to  the  most  complete   returns 

paid  by  railroads,  insurance,  telegraph,  car,  and  available,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  aid 

manufacturing  companies,  after  providing  for  from  or  whoUy  supported  by  the  State  and 

the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  trust  funds  counties  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 

and  the  bonded  debt,  will  in  two  years  be  suf-  1878,  was  as  follows : 

ficient  to  extinguish  the  entire  bonded  debt  of         in  ooonty  poorbonaee 7,a78 


the  State.     This  large  surplus  will  then,  under  Permaneot  paaoera  onUlde. 1.M6 

section  1,  article  14,  of  the  Constitution,  be  eiSpSuJe^'oii^^^^^^: ::::::: ::::::::  ^412 

added  to  the  primary- school  interest  fund.         Asyhuna  for  inaaoe 1.200 

The  amount  paid  to  the  counties  from  this  aS^^H^oa^ftT^                               *M 

fund  in  1878  was  $284,499.57,  to  which,  after  Deti^Hoiueo?Corr«^ !.'.'.'.'.**.'.'.*. '*.'.* .'.'.'  2,o«7 

the  payment  of  the  State  debt  is  provided  for,         r?£.^1!^*****" ^Iw 

add  the  surplus  of  specific  taxes,  and  we  will  conaty  wis . . .V..V.V.V.*.*.'.' ..*!'.!!!'.  '.'.'..','.'.',  7«20i 

have  a  grand  total  of  over  half  a  miUion  of         aty andviBage lock-iipa h^90 

dollars  to  be  distributed  annually  for  the  bene-  j,^^                                            ^^966 
fit  of  the  common  schools  of  our  State."    The 

bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  September  80,  Tliere  is  a  deduction  from  this  aggregate  to 

1878,  was  $959,150,  there  having  been  a  rednc-  be  made  for  prisoners  in  the  jails  to  the  estent 

tion  during  the  previous  two  years  of  $488,000.  to  which  they  may  have  been  duplicated  in  the 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  trust  returns,  when  committed  to  the  larger  prisons; 

funds  on  September  80,  1876,  was  $8,079,846,  and  also,  for  a  portion  of  the  patients  at  Kala- 

and  on  September  80, 1878,  $3,824,777.    The  mazoo  and  Pontiac,  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 

latter  amount  was  made  up  as  follows :  aid  from  the  State.    The  whole  number  of 
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the0e  olanes,  as  nearlj  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  work  on  the  bnildings  in  process  of  con- 
is  2,500;  thus  leaving  an  aggregate. of  64,565  straotion  daring  the  past  jear,  as  well  as  a 
persons  who  are  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  large  amount  of  grading  on  the  prison  groands, 
the  time  maintained  bv  the  State.  The  aver-  has  been  done  by  the  prisoners.  No  favorable 
age  namber  maintained  during  tlie  jear  in  the  opportunity  for  contracting  the  labor  of  the 
several  institutions  named  is  about  5,500.  The  men  has  offered  until  recently,  when  an  ar- 
total  cost  of  this  maintenance,  assuming  that  rangement  was  made  for  employing  from  100 
the  State  Prison  and  House  of  Correction  are  to  200  of  them  on  permanent  paying  work  from 
self -supporting,  and  leaving  their  prisoners  out  January  1,  1879. 

of  account,  was  for  1878,  to  September  80th,  The  Reform  School  had  in  its  charge  on  Sep- 

as  follows :  tember  30, 1878,  827  boys,  being  an  increase 

Vor  pMpens  •sohi«tT»  of  the  T«iue  of  65  over  the  number  of  the  preceding  year. 

of  tbfl  kbor  In  the  poorhoases. . .  $S0ft349  6S  and  85  over  that  of  1876.    Although  bars  and 

FSJ^SSiDoSiJkln'of  Mu^^         ^***^^ "  ^^^  *^*^®  ^^^^  removed,  the  escapes  have 

ftod  fromp^ooMA  .\^ .  !T.  . . . .      i^oos  TT  been  few.    The  boys  have  been  organized  into 

For  tniuporuHoa  of  ptapan  *<>  a  military  company,  and  furnished  by  the  State 

^^^^^"iiiiMAoi'th^ai:    ^  with  arms  and  accouterments.   They  drill  reg- 

Mim 1A0T9  4S  ularly.    The  Board  of  Control  estimate  the  or- 

Toui  00.1  of  onpil.  to  A-jium  ibr                ^^^  "  ^^L*^^"^  '^%?^  coming  two  vears  at 

Deal  Damb^  £d  BHnd ' $43,000  00  $38, 150  per  year.    The  subject  of  a  reformato- 

Co»to? mjuiuining boyt ****** *^     j. ,jj^  ^  ry  f or  girls^  to  be  placed  exclusively  under  the 

Cou^^totoiiiW^iid^ii' iithi  direction  and  control  of  women,  has  engaged 

suto  Pnbik  Sohooi 97,000  00  'the  pubUc  attention.    In  hb  message  to  the 

^^"SS^SS^lSSiJVtoddSf**      «0T4  80  Legislature  of  1879,  the  Governor  says:  "  If 
^^                 — ^ 106L074  80  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  number  of  disse- 
rt    ^  *^.  ^  1,        a.^        ^-.    ^      •  late  girls  in  the  State  of  a  criminal  tendency 

''^diSi.l^gJJ^  iB,  or  is  likely  to  be^  sufficient  to  make  such  an 

ftod  of  tot«r«6toii  tbeoostofproportjtoiuo  institution  a  necessity,  then  steps  toward  the 

for  thoseror*!  purposes $7S3,«Ti  93  undertaking  would  seem  wise." 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  sura,  or  The  State  Public  School  is  a  charity  peculiar 

$551,517.66,  is  spent,  as  is  seen  by  comparison  to  Michigan,  there  being  no  institution  Just 

of  the  figures,  on  the  poor  in  the  almshouses,  like  it  in  any  other  State.    It  aims  to  prevent 

and  for  outside  relief.  pauperism  and  crime  by  removing  children 

The  State  Prison  continues  to  be  overcrowd-  from  the  corrupting  and  contaminating  asso- 

ed.    The  number  of  convicts  on  September  30,  ciations  of  the  poorhouse,  and  placing  them 

1878,  was  804,  being  156  more  than  the  estab-  where  they  may  be  prepared  for  good  homes 

lishment  has  cells  to  accommodate.    The  daily  and  useful  lives.    It  is  situated  one  mile  north 

average  for  the  year  was  808.    The  earnings  of  Coldwater,  which  is  a  city  on  the  Lake 

for  the  past  two  years  were  $204,920,  and  the  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  about 

ordinary  expenses  $200,217,  which  shows  a  156  miles  east  of  Chicago,  86  miles  west  of 

balance  for  the  whole  period  to  the  credit  of  Toledo,  and  115  miles  southwest  of  Detroit, 

the  prison  of  $4,703.    During  the  past  year  The  buildings  consist  of  the  administration 

the  oisbursements  have  exceeded  the  earnings  building,  with  the  ground  plan  in  the  shiq>e  of 

in  the  sum  of  $832.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  a  cross,  having  a  frontage  of  198  feet  by  a 

general  depression  in  business,  which  has  great-  depth  of  175  feet,  in  the  central  part,  around 

ly  lessened  the  demand  for  convict  labor,  and  which  are  grouped  eleven  others,  one  of  which 

made  it  impossible  to  contract  for  the  work  of  is  used  for  a  boiler-house  and  laundry,  one  for 

the  prisoners  at  as  &vorable  rates  as  formerly,  a  hospital,  and  the  other  nine  for  cottages. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons  All  of  these  are  warmed  with   steam,  and 

of  the  State  on  September  30th  was  1,519,  of  lighted  with  gas  brought  from  the  city.    They 

whom  134  were  females.  are  constructed  of  brick,  and  have  not  only  a 

The  State  House  of  Correction  at  Ionia  was  soUd,  but  cheerful  and  even  elegant  appear- 

opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  on  August  ance.    The  latest  improvements  in  steam-neat- 

15, 1877.  The  entire  building  is  complete,  with  ing,  cooking,  laundry,  bathing,  and  ventilating 

the  exception  of  one  wing  of  cells,  and  the  in-  apparatus  have  been  introduced.    The  site  is  a 

closing  wall  constructed.    The  total  cost  of  very  commanding  one,  about  twenty  feet  above 

construction  thus  far  is  $256,029.    The  whole  that  of  the  city,  having  a  charming  prospect 

number  of  pi;|soners  up  to  September  80, 1878,  in  every  direction.    There  is  a  small  farm  of 

was  484,  of  whom  131  had  been  transferred  forty-four  acres  connected  with  it,  on  which 

from  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson  and  353  re-  is  a  bearing  orchard  of  300  apple-trees.    The 

ceived  by  sentence  of  court.    The  whole  nnm-  total  cost  of  the  whole  outfit  is  about  $177,000. 

her  of  prisoners  in  the  institution  on  September  The  system  is  the  family  and  congregate  com- 

30th  was  233.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  in-  bined.     The  children  work,  eat,  and  school 

Btitution  from  its  opening  to  that  date  was  together  in  the  main  building,  but  in  all  other 

$58,448,  and  the  earnings  were  $5,892,  leaving  respects  live  as  families,  except  that  the  fami- 

•nezceisof  expenditures  of  $52,561.    Much  <^  lies  are  somewhat   larger,  numbering  fh>m 
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twenty-five  to  thirty  members.  The  cottages 
are  the  homes,  over  which  preside  cultivated 
ladies,  who  care  for  the  children  as  a  mother 
is  supposed  to,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  better  than  most  of  their  own  mothers 
ever  did.  The  school  receives  from  the  poor- 
houses  children  between  three  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  healthy  and  capable  of 
receiving  instruction.  It  was  opened  May  21, 
1874,  since  which  time  669  children  have  been 
admitted,  there  being  accommodations  for  800. 
The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  school 
on  September  80, 1678,  was  818.  The  current 
expenses  for  1877  were  $80,988,  and  for  1878 
$88,648.  The  per  capita  cost  for  each  child 
during  the  latter  year  was  $81.67.  The  whole 
number  of  children  oared  for  during  the  year, 
either  in  the  institution  or  placed  through  its 
agency  with  families,  was  412.  This  institu- 
tion is  not  a  reform  school ;  children  are  not 
sent  there  because  found  delinquent  or  crimi- 
nal. Indigence  and  helplessness  tflone  make  a 
child  eligible. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo 
has  provided  treatment  during  the  past  two 
years  for  1,188  patients,  the  daily  average 
being  645.    The  number  of  inmates  Septem- 


ber 80,  1878,  was  497.  The  total  receipts 
during  the  two  years  were  $808,894,  and  the 
disbursements  $299,400.  In  July,  1878,  the 
Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Pontiao, 
was  opened  with  accommodations  for  400  lu- 
natics. It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $448,401.  Its 
arrangements  and  equipments  are  such  as  to 
furnish  the  most  approved  means  and  appli- 
ances for  the  treatment  of  insane  persons. 
The  land  comprises  807  acres,  and  was  given 
by  the  citizens  of  Pontiac.  On  December  81, 
1878,  there  were  826  patients  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  institution  for  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  there  were  enrolled  during 
the  year  267.  In  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1879,  the  Governor  says  of  this  insti- 
tution: **It  comes  before  you  with  no  defi- 
ciency, but  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  with 
an  overplus,  to  be  covered  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury." The  trustees  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  for  constructing  on  the  prem- 
ises a  separate  building  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  is  shown 
in  the  following  exhibit  made  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction: 


DETAILS. 


Number  of  children  between  fire  and  twenty  yetm  of  age. . 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schooU 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  enrollment 

Approximate  number  not  attending  any  iicbool 

Whole  number  of  school  diatricta 

Number  of  traded  schools 

Whole  number  of  school-houses ; 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

Total  coat  for  instruction  (t^uiners^  wages) 

Total  cost  for  ail  public  scnools. 

Number  of  teachers^  institutes  held i 

Total  enrollment  at  teachera^  institutes 

Total  expense  for  institutes 

Amount  of  county  Institute  ftmd  expended 

Aid  from  State  Treasury  to  institutes 


isrr. 


4flO«44i 

857«189 

•T« 

108^47 

^947 

295 

«,078 

18,001 

$1,984,960  86 

8,179,976  06 

19 

744 

$1,945  68 

441  90 

1.508  78 


1878. 


474.990 

857,815 

•61 

108,175 

6,0G0 

810 

6.129 

18,878 

$l,n4,018  72 

2,986,198  20 

47 

2,988 

$5,460  68 

8,915  68 

1,545  00 


The  Agricultural  Oollege  has  become  more 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  is  growing  in  popular 
favor.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year  was  2S9 ;  the 
number  of  graduates  was  88.  The  managers 
ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $13,600  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hall,  with  a  Wew  to  tlie 
admission  of  females  and  the  co-education  of 
sexes  at  the  college.  The  whole  number  of 
students  attending  the  State  Normal  School 
was  648  in  1877,  and  608  in  1878.  The  num- 
ber graduated  in  both  years  was  184.  Tlie  es- 
timated current  expenses  for  the  payment  of 
eight  professors  and  four  teachers,  with  janitor, 
for  each  of  the  years  1879  and  1880,  are  $18,- 
795,  and  for  incidental  expenses  $5,505.  The 
interest  on  the  endowment  f\ind  is  estimated 
at  $4,200,  and  the  receipts  from  tuition  and 
for  diplomas  at  $1,800,  leaving  an  appropria- 
tion of  $18,800  for  each  of  the  coming  two 
years  necea«vary  to  meet  current  expenses.  The 
amount  asked  is  about  the  sanne  that  has  here- 
tofore been  allowed.    The  last  Legislature  ap- 


propriated $30,000  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  building.  This  has  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $82,115. 

The  total  amount  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  last  four  years  for  the 
various  educational  institutions  are  as  follows: 


TEAR. 

UnlTtrdty. 

Affricfltonl 
Collage. 

Nonaal  Sdtool. 

ToteL 

1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 

$49,500  00 
58,000  00 
59,000  00 
60,125  00 

$18,600  11 
18,867  52 
£8,978  18 
25,82S  42 

$16,091  86 
12.748  19 
17,568  89 
5»,2:i;6  01 

$84,191  97 

84,600  64 

100,547  07 

189,179  48 

Total.. 

$226,625  00 

$82,264  28 

$99,629  88 

$408,519  11 

These  amounts,  added  to  the*amounts  re- 
ceived for  interest,  make  a  total  expenditure 
for  edncationdl  purposes  by  the  State  for  the 
last  four  years  of  $1,527,655.76. 

There  are  forty  corporations  owning  or  op- 
erating railroads  in  Michigan.  They  represent 
a  railroad  mileage  of  5,967  miles,  of  which 
8,539  miles  are  within  the  State.  During  the 
past  five  years  there  have  been  built  and  put 
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in  operation  287  miles,  of  wbioli  44  were  bailt  not  onlj  to  facilitate  trade  with  the  rich  min- 
in  1877  and  84  in  1878.  The  companies  that  ing  regions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  bat  to  se- 
reported  officiallj  for  the  year  1877  show  an  care  to  oar  people  amir  share  of  the  commerce 
aggregate  liability  of  funded  and  nnfanded  of  that  immense  grain-producing  section  pen- 
debt  of  $167,271,421,  with  an  aggregate  capi-  etrated  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  the  Northern 
tal  stock  of  $145,627,662,  or  a  total  of  stock  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  well  understood  that 
and  debt  of  $812,799,088.  There  are  no  ao-  this  great  line  of  railroad  is  yet  to  be  built 
curate  data  from  which  to  determine  the  pre-  eastward  from  Duluth  to  the  boundary  of 
oise  amount  of  this  capital  invested  within  the  Michigan,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
State.  If  it  could  be  assumed  that  it  would  rior.  Now,  with  a  short  extension  of  the  Ime 
bear  its  relative  proportion  to  the  whole,  it  projected  from  Mackinac  to  Marquette,  we 
would  then  be  atnout  $187,000,000.  In  com-  shall  be  able  to  tap  it,  and  to  divert  a  large  por- 
pliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Legislature  tion  of  its  travel  and  trade  to  this  State,  and 
of  1877,  proceedings  have  been  taken  and  are  thus  open  the  way  for  direct  intercourse  with 
now  {lending  to  test  the  claim  of  the  State  the  vast  extent  of  country  it  is  built  to  trav- 
against  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  erse.  Ooromunication  between  the  Upper 
Railroad  Company  for  the  amount  of  certain  and  Lower  Peninsulas  is  now  carried  on  for 
specific  taxes  claimed  to  be  due  and  unpaid.  three  fourths  of  the  year  by  a  circuitous  route 
The  Legislature  of  1875,  impressed  with  the  through  three  other  States,  diverting  the  traf- 
importance  of  more  intimately  connecting  by  fie  of  an  important  section  of  this  State  else- 
raiiway  communication  the  Upper  Peninsula  where,  and  making  it  tributary  to  other  inter- 
of  the  State  with  the  Lower,  reserved  from  ests.  The  construction  of  the  Mackinac  and 
sale  1,826,965  acres  of  land,  to  he  given  to  any  Marquette  Railroad  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
company  who  might  proceed  and  construct,  restore  to  us  this  trade,  and  bring  the  two 
within  a  specified  time,  a  continuous  line  of  Peninsulas  into  nearer  and  more  intimate  rela- 
railroad  from  the  straits  of  Mackinac  to  the  tions." 

city  of  Marquette.  This  valuable  land  grant  The  number  of  insurance  companies  author- 
was  deemed  sufiicient  encouragement  to  secure  ized  to  transact  business  in  Michigan  is  195. 
the  early  completion  of  the  proposed  railroad.  Of  these,  60  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
and  would,  without  doubt,  have  accomplished  this  State,  viz. :  one  life  insurance  company, 
this  result  had  not  the  financial  crisis  practi-  with  assets  amounting  to  over  $900,000,  and 
cally  suspended  railroad  building  throughout  risks  in  force  to  the  amount  of  $11,641,000; 
the  country.  At  various  times  responsible  two  stock  fire  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
parties  seemed  about  to  take  hold  of  the  en-  of  $22,000,000  at  risk ;  and  47  farmers'  mutual 
terprise  and  push  it,  but  by  reason  of  the  com-  fire  companies,  embracing  about  57,000  mem- 
merdal  depression  failed  to.  do  so.  In  May,  hers  and  risks  in  force  to  the  amount  of  $107,- 
1876,  the  Board  of  Control  entered  into  a  con-  000,000.  The  stock  fire  companies  of  other 
tract  with  the  Marquette,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  States  (102)  and  foreign  governments  (15)  now 
and  Mackinac  Railroad  Company  for  the  con-  authorized  number  117,  and  during  the  year 
struction  of  this  road,  but  no  immediate  steps  1877  wrote  risks  here  to  the  amount  of  over 
were  taken  to  build  it  On  May  14,  1877,  the  $186,000,000.  From  the  year  1870  to  1877, 
Legislature  further  continued  the  grant,  and  both  inclusive,  the  aggregate  of  business  done 
extended  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  in  this  State  by  stock  fire  insurance  companies 
road  to  December  81,  1879.    Last  winter  the  is  as  follows: 

company  with  which  the  contract  was  made         ni^k^  written $i,«io,«6i4»5 

claimed  to  have  perfected  an  arrangement  for         PreminmB  rec<>wed n  <>7i,W4 

eecuring  means  for  the  immediate  construction         ^^*^*  incorwd »347.«89 

of  the  road.     The  companv  gave  the  most  During  the  same  period  these  companies 

positive  assurance  that,  with  the  opening  of  have  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  about  $500,- 

navigation,  work  would  be  begun  at  various  000  in  specific  taxes.    In  the  year  1870  there 

points  on  the  line,  and  be  vigorously  prose-  were  56  life  insurance  companies  of  other  States' 

cuted  until  the  road  was  in  full  operation.  The  dqing  business  in  Michigan.    This  number  has 

Board  afforded  every  facility  in  its  power  to  been  reduced  to  28.    The  number  of  life  insur- 

aid  in  the  enterprise,  and  appointed  the  Hon.  ance  policies  now  in  force  on  the  lives  of  citi- 

John  J.  Bagley  and  Hiram  B.  Crosby  trustees  zens  of  this  State  is  about  22,000,  representing 

to  receive  and  disburse  the  proceeds  of  any  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $42,000,000. 

f>ledges  or  securities  made  on  the  railroad  and  Michigan  ranks  among  the  great  wheat-pro- 
ands  to  obtain  the  means  for  building  it.  The  ducing  States  of  the  Union.  According  to  the 
Board,  haviii;c  become  satisfied  that  the  par-  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
ties  concerned  were  not  financially  able  to  Washington,  the  estimated  production  in  bush- 
build  it,  have  taken  steps  to  declare  the  con-  els  of  the  leading  wheat-growing  States  in 
tract  forfeited,  and  to  place  the  land  grant  so  1876  was  as  follows:  California,  80,000,000; 
that  it  may  be  available  to  any  other  parties  Illinois,  28,440,000 ;  Ohio,  21,750,000 ;  Indiana, 
who  may  contract  to  build  the  road.  *'The  20,000,000;  Pennsylvania,  18,740,000;  Iowa, 
construction  of  this  railroad,"  says  (Governor  17,600,000;  Wisconsin,  16,800,000;  Kansas, 
CrosweU,  ''is  an  argent  necessity,  demanded  16,510,000;  Minnesota,  16,000,000;  Missouri, 
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15,840,000;  MioMgan,  15,170,000.    The  aboTe-  91*78  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop.    The  aver- 

named  eleven   States   prodaced    211,250,000  age  yield  per  acre  ranges  from  24*06  busdels 

bushels,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  orop  of  \n  Shiawassee  to  10*41  bushels  in  Kalamazoo, 

the  whole  country.    The  same  Department  esti-  The  number  of  acres  of  Indian  com  harvested 

mates  the  orop  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1877  in  1877  was  782,946,  of  oats  481,629,  and  of 

as  follows:  Acres,  1,250,857 ;  bushels,  21,890,-  barley  48,589.    The  acreage  of  com  was  91,028 

000 ;  average  yield  per  acre,  17*5  bushels.    The  greater,  of  oats  10,271  less,  and  of  barley  1,298 

Michigan  crop  was  exceeded  in  seven  States,  less  than  in  1876.    The  number  of  producers 

viz. :    Iowa,  which  produced  87,810,000  bush-  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  barley,  as  reported 

els ;    Minnesota,  88,824,846 ;  Illinois,  88,000,-  in  1878,  was  100,980,  against  98,768  reported  in 

000;   Ohio,  26,000,000;  Indiana,  24,600,000;-  1877. 

California,  22,000,000 ;  and  Wisconsin,  22,000,-  In  1878  there  were  produced  in  the  State 

000.     These  States  produced  nearly  61  per  1,885,884  barrels  of  salt,  1,125,280  tons  of  iron 

cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  country  in  1877.  ore,  and  19,885  tons  of  ingot  copper.    Other 

The  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Michi-  important  productions  of  the  State  are  lumber, 

gan  makes  the  production  of  this  State  materi-  coal,  plaster,  and  slate, 

ally  greater.    According  to  this  authority,  there  The  National  Greenback  party  met  in  State 

were  28,798,089  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  Convention  at  Grand  Rapids  June  5th,  and  nom- 

Miohigan  in  1877,  on  1,812,852  acres,  an  aver-  inated  Henry  S.  Smith  for  Governor,  Lysander 

age  of  18*11  bushels  per  acre.    As  compared  Woodward  for  lieuteuant-Govemor,  George 

with  1876,  this  is  an  increase  in  acreage  of  89,-  H.  Bmce  for  Secretary  of  State,  Herman  Goe- 

140,  or  7*29  per  cent ;  in  bushels,  of  6,907,-  schel  for  Treasurer,  and  Levi  Sparks  for  Au- 

860,  or  40*91  per  cent. ;  and  in  average  yield  ditor.    The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

per  acre,  of  4*87  bushels,  or  81*8  per  cent.    Yet  ^^  Th^  unoonditionid  repeal  of  the  so-oalled  re- 

the  wheat  crop  in  1876  was  larger  both  m  acre-  sumption  act. 

age  and  in  the  total  yield  than  that  of  any  pre-  2.  The  issue  of  all  paper  monev  hy  the  General 

vious  year  of  which  there  is  record.    In  May,  Government,  the  same  to  be  a  full  legal  tender  for 

?flV^'  A^^^lS'l  "Vr  "*  ^  ""^^^  M^f  °"'  '^  S^'fet^So^^^^        l^na-.bearin^  bond,  of  the 

less  than  1,628,841.    The  wtimated  yield  was  Government  of  any  kind  or  class  he  iaaued :  that  the 

about  28,000,000  bushels.     *'  The  unusual  gen-  bonds  now  outatanding  be  paid  ma  apeedily  aa  poa- 

eral  average  per  acre  the  past  two  years,"  says  sible. 

the  Secretary  of  State,  "  is  doubtless  largely  ,  i  Th«  enactment  of  such  laws  ae  wiD  protect  the 

due  to  favorable  seasons ;  yet  the  yield  of  thirty  i«^«»J"ea  of  the  nation,  conlemng  the  greatest  good 

J  1.  _r  iL     iL  1  "—^t"  »  J ^^  "*"'  t .  ,   t^     /     -^  upon  the  greatest  number. 

and  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  has  been  5.  That  auch  legishuion  should  be  had,  that  the 

by  no  means  infrequent,  must  be  at  least  in  number  ofhoursofdaily  toil  will  be  reduced,  giving 

some  measure  attributable  to  better  modes  of  the  working  daas  more  leisure  for  mental  improve- 

culture,  especially  as  upon  other  fields  in  the  ™®°*  ^^  ^^^'^  enjojrment,  thus  reacuing  them  from 

same  locjfity  there  was  only  the  cnstomary  ^TtSS^L^A.^^  pl«»d  upon  the 

yield  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Mme  footing  as  thatof  gold. 

The  large  crops  of  our  better  farmers  indicate  7.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  national  bank- 

the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  warrant  the  Inglaw. 

confidence  of  her  people  that  Michigan  should  .^:J^  ^fT*^^^'i? r  ^*"ll  ^.V^^'^^Z'^u^x^ 

standfirstasawh^roducingsJ    Oak-  KorihiS^fo^t^rjiS^^^^^ 

land  heads  the  list  of  counties   m  the  total  9.  We  demand  that  Government  land  be  reaenred 

yield  of  wheat,  and  is  followed  in  order  by  for  actual  aettlera  only. 

Olinton,  Washtenaw,  Ionia,  and  Jackson,  each  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  De- 
of  which  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels,  troit  June  18th,  and  was  organhsed  with  ex- 
Three  counties,  Calhoun,  Livingston,  and  Kent,  Secretary  Zachariah  Chandler  as  permanent 
produced  over  900,000  bushels  each;  two,  President.  The  following  4ominations  were 
Genesee  and  Eaton,  over  800,000  each ;  five,  made :  For  Governor,  Charles  M.  Croswell ;  for 
Ingham,  Shiawassee,  St.  Joseph,  Barry,  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  Alonzo Sessions;  for Sec- 
Lapeer,  over  700,000  each;  five,  Kalamazoo,  retary of  State,  WiUiam  Jenney,  Jr. ;  forTreas- 
Hillsdale,  Lenawee,  Allegan,  and  Cass,  over  urer,  Beiyamin  D.  Pritchard;  for  Auditor,  W. 
600,000  each ;  and  three,  Berrien,  Branch,  and  J.  Lattimer ;  for  Land  Commissioner,  James  M. 
TuscoUi,  over  500,000  each.  These  twenty-  Nesmith ;  for  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
three  countries  average  nearly  830,000  bushels.  Education,  George  F.  Edwards;  for  Attomey- 
rhe  average  yield  per  acre  ranges  from  26-64  General,  Otto  Kirohner;  for  Superintendent 
bushels  in  Ontonagon  to  9  bushels  in  Ros-  of  Public  Instruction,  H.  S.  TarbelL  The  reso.- 
common.  The  number  of  acres  of  wheat  bar-  lutions  adopted  were  as  follows : 
vested  in  the  south  four  tiers  of  counties  was  The  Republicans  of  Miehigan,  after  twenty  years 
1,158,808,  or  88*80  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of  of  unbroken  control  of  the  State  ffoveniment  in  all 
the  entire  State;  and  the  number  of  bushels  its  departments,  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into 
was  20,788,062,  or  8787  per  cent,  of  the  total  J^e  manner  in  which  their  great  responsibilities  have 

'Jt'L    l'''\r''?^T?7«^K*'^'^   ''''''^''Vl  anTp'rlSfS^tt'^^tl^?^^^^^ 

shghtly  less  than  m  1876,  the  acreage  in  that  evin<id  by  the  State  AdminiiSration  for  the  happi- 

year  being  90*25  per  cent,  and  the  bushels  neas  and  security  of  our  citisena,  the  protperity  of 
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Ihe  Oommonwdftlth,  «ad  the  mtiDteiumoe  of  public  pretense  whatever  is  fWmght  witb  danger  to  repnb- 

/kith.  lioan  institutions ;  and  the  Kepublicans  of  this  State 

Biiolv4tlf  That  while  we  entertain  an  undoubting  will  maintain  with  inflexible  flrmness  tbeir  right  to 

filth  that  in  the  honest  judgment  of  mankind  the  exercise  the  ftmctions  of  their  respeotlTe  offices  mitU 

§ast  record  of  the  Bepublioan  party  will  furnish,  terminated  in  a  oonstitutional  manner, 
oth  in  its  patriotism  and  achievements,  some  of  Jittohed,  That  the  administration  of  Governor 
the  most  illostrious  pages  in  our  national  history,  Croswell  nas  been  prudenti  wise,  economical,  and 
we  pledge  to  the  future  an  unfaltering  fidelity  to  the  honest,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  cordial  respeet 
just  and  humane  principles  which  in  time  of  great  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Michigan, 
public  extremity  inspired  and  created  it.  We  reoog-  m.  t\  ^  oj.  ^  r^  x*  1.1:1 
nixe  among  the  sacred  obligations  of  a  Government  The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  was  held 
founded  on  these  principles  the  dutv  of  seouriog  to  at  Detroit  July  10th,  when  the  following  tick- 
all  citizens  a  tree  and  untrammeled  exercise  orthe  •  et  was  nominated  :  For  Governor,  Orlando  M. 
right  of  sutfrage,  and  of  protecting  every  man  and  Barnes ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  P.  Swine- 

ftitSS^u'ltTf  ±rst1^^^^^                      STe^S  ford ;  for  Treasurer,  Alexander  l^cFarlan ;  for 

within  its  reach.  Secretary  of  State,  George  H.  Murdock;  for 

Bmol94d^  That  we  congratulate  our  fellow  oitisent  Auditor,  W.  J.  B.  Schermerliom ;  for  Oommis- 

on  the  anmistakable  evidence,  apparent  in  so  many  sioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  George  H. 

dlre^ions,  that  the  business  interests  of  th^  Lord;    for  Attomey-General,  A.   B.  Morse; 

S7orrS3S?g'^"Jtc!rs^se^^^^^^^  for  Superintendent  /of  Public  Instruction,  f! 

the  oertaintv  that  this  recovery  js  to  be  made  en-  Tnesdale.      Ihe    following   resolutions   were 

dorinff  by  tne  resumption  of  specie  payments,  now  adopted : 

happily  irithin  immediate  reach,  and  certain  to  be  ^he  Demoeratic  party  of  the  State  of  Mlohigsn, 

accomplished  without  a  shock  either  to  industry  or  i„  ConventioS^m We^,  renewing  iu  fideUty  tS^U 

commerce ;  that  in  financial  as  m  other  matters  the  time-honored  principles,  standingTor  a  sacred  prea- 

r/^li^^-^^-™^K^?."'"'*^''"iiw5T*-i°?  °*?i*  ervation  of  theWoLl<^editan7 the  nation's  fith^ 

of  the  time  is  stability  upon  which  to  buil<rconfi-  ^^  ^h^  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  for  the  great 

dence.  •IJowing  the  natural  laws  of  trade  to  assume  ^^uth  that  thU  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  Aere 

lilH}^^^^^'  ""^"^T  I  ^""t^)^^  ^•"*°'°?7/i^  ^^  ^  of  *»»•  P«opl«  -^ould  rule,  doSs  £er;by  de- 

the  best  intelligence  of  all  parties,  we  rejoice  in  the  ^^^^^^ ,                '^    '^                      '                   ' 

early  adjournment  of  Congress  and  the  respite  it  wUl  ^   ^hat  we  arraign  the  Republican  party  for  its  cor- 

afford  from  the  reckless  and  mischievous  aohemesof  ^^^  j^  ^flj      j)*  ^^j^, legislation,  and iU  wick- 

Ignorant  legisUtow  made  formidable  by  the  despot-  ed  perversion  of' the  people's  5ui  as  expressed  at  the 

ism  of  a  caucus.    We  denounw  repudiation  in  every  jJJ^    It  haa  squani/eieS  public  ftinds  and  lands  and 

i*;S^t::«I^L'!.^i?!S^Fil^^^^^^^  S^mipted  thelSKly  politi/;.it  hss  placed.  n,en  in  of- 

have  used 

has  legis- 

r,  and  naa 

„  _       __  burdened  each 

l!5^iFAnl^^Al^''^wt^^l^^\h^V^  town'inTcity'with  dSbt'iVdiaxation,  and  driven 

individual  debts.  ^,  ^f  "»«rt  f hat  no  pros^  ^h^„  ^  ^^^  /         ^  bankruptcy ;  it  hu  ^ven  our 

be  real  or  durable  that  is  founded  on  a  fictitious  stand-  oommeroe  from  the  sea  and  /estroyed  our  once  pow- 

!'^i  ^^K***?!!**"*  **^  ^J^^l  ^^r^^i^^i  ''?l**?*^^  •rftil  navy,  and  it  completed  iU  ci^er  of  crime  and 

sued  by  the  Oovernment  or  banks,  U  derived  fh)m  dishonor  iJy  stealing  the  Presidency  from  the  people 

It*  promise  to  pay  and  the  credit  that  promise  Is  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^/in  the  Presideiftial  chair.  ^^ 


has  been  proved  by  expenence  to  be  the  best  known  ^^         ^f  ^^^  Constitution,  and  that  all  paper  money 

to  commerce;  tha*  this  country  ia  too  great  to  sub-  ,h^„,J  ^^  convertible  inti  such  coin  at  the  will  of 

mit  to  a  subordinate  place  among  commercial  nations,  ^^^  y^^^^^^     ^^  ^  opposed  to  further  forcible  re- 

and  Its  people  too  honest  to  be  content  with  unre-  Auction  of  the  volume  of  currency,  and  we  slrm  the 

deemed  and  irredeemable  promises ;  and  in  the  name  ^^0^^^  ^f  CongreM  prohibiting  such  reducUon.    We 

of  aU  the  producing  classes,  and  every  honest  work-  declare  that  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  bosineaa 

Ingman,  we  demand  a  ourrenc/  that  is  not  only  worth  int^resU  of  the  Country  imperatively  demands  that 

iu  face  value  ^1  over  the  Umon,  but  will  command  taxation,  both  State  an^  national,  shaU  be  redoced 

respect,  recognition,  and  iU  full  value  in  every  mar-  ^o  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  attainment 

ket  of  thei  world.  ,v  of  the  objecU  for  which  such  taxes  shaU  be  levied, 

Asjfoji   TImt  we  vle^  with  apprehension  the  and  thst  Economy  shall  be  practiced  in  every  depart^ 

sprwid  of  the  opinions  and  the  powth  of  the  eenti-  ment  of  the  Government.   We  congratulate  the  conn- 

menu  embodM^  and  procUimed  in  the  pUtforms,  ^  ^  reduction  of  over  $60^,000  in  the  na- 

respluuons,  publications,  and  speeches  of  the  so-  tionarexpenditures  during  the  Iwt  four  yeani,  and 

called  Natioiul  Greenback  party,  and  the  various  ^hj^h  result  was  secured  by  the  Democriic  rfouse 

socialUtic  and  communistic  organixations  and  their  ^f  Representatives, 
advocates  throughout  the  land,  which,  if  adopted  as  '^ 

the  policy  of  the  Government,  must  bring  disaster        A  Prohibitionist  State  Convention  was  held 

and  ruin  to  business,  discredit  and  dishonor  to  the  at  Detroit  August  14tb,  when  Watson  Snyder 

nation,  and  tend  in  a  high  degree  to  snbvert  many  ^^  nominated  for  Governor,  J.  W.  McKeever 

of  those  principles  which  we  regard  as  fundamental  -  ^  -r  i^„^^^^^4.  /i^„^,.«^«  t»I««.— «  -DT«:ii:r.o  *v»« 

to  the  stracturi  and  support  of  free  irovemment ;  J^"^  Lieutenant-Governor,  Traverse  Philhps  for 

and  the  Republican  party  will  meet  all  these  doc-  Secretary  of  State,  D.  W.  Stone  for  Treasurer, 

trines  and  tendencies  with  most  prompt,  vigorous,  £.  G.  FuUer  for  Attorney  -  General,  Samuel 

and  unoompromising  opposition.  ^     ,     ,       ^  ^  Decker  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 

Aw/wrf.  That  Uie  quMtion  of  the  election  of  the  ^j       ^iuia^  G.  Brown  for  Commissioner  of 

present  incumbenU  to  the  offices  of  President  and  !^I  ^      j  /?m  j  t    t   r«  ^"""""f'^"'''  /" 

Vioe-Presldent  was  finally  setUed  by  the  Forty-fourth  ^he  Land  Office,  and  L.  L.  Farna  worth  for  Au- 

Oongreaa,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reopen  it  on  any  ditor. 

Vot.  xviii. — 80    A 
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The  vote  for  the  higher  officers  was  as  fol-  his  microphone,  did  or  did  not  appropriate  to 

lows :  himself  the  discoveries  made  hj  Edison,  he  at 

GOYERNOR.  Icast  reduced  them  to  their  simplest  expression. 

GiiarieB  M.  Oro«weiLR«pabiicaa 126,280  His  microphone  is  simplicity  itself,  as  will  he 

c^undo  ic  BuuMT^^wrat. TO^  g^en  from  the  following  account  of  it,  given 

wSSn  BnydS;  pi5)hibitk>iiut; ! ! .' ! !  .* .' ! !  .* ! '.    M«»  ^^^  ^®  ™^^  P*"^  "^  *^®  inventor's  own  wwds  : 

The  wire  of  an  electrical  circait  is  cnt,  and 

LiEUTENAKT^viENOR.  ^  common  nail  attached  to  each  of  the  ends. 

llTs^feA  dSSSSS?::::;:::::;::;;:  ^i^'^  These  nails  are  laid  side  hj  side  on  a  tahk, 

Lysander  Woodward,  Natioiul 78,778  hcing  separated  hy  a  slight  space,  and  theii 

J.  w.  McKeever,  i*rohu>moiiiat 8^71  they  are  electrically  connected  hy  another  nail 

SECRETABT  OF  STATK.  laid  across  them.    Speech  addressed  to  this 

wimam  Jenoey,  RapobSeaii 12^467  nail  will  cause  it  to  hear  with  varying  pressure 

George  H.  MardodL,  Demoerat 75,077  on  the  other  two,  and  these  changes  of  prea- 

GeonjeH.  Bruce.-^.tian.i 78.771  ^^^  ^^  reproduced  at  any  point  in  the  cir- 

STATi  TBBASUBER.  ouit  in  thc  sbapc  of  vibrations,  with  the  aid  of 

Ben toin  D.  wtcjar^Bepnblican ^2'SS  *  telephone  receiver.  The  effect  is  improved  by 

H^S!nQo6^ei,NiSS!j!^;::!::;;!;;:   njm  bmldlng  up  ten  or  twenty  nalls  log-hut  fashion 

into  a  square  structure.    With  these  arrange- 

The  following  members  of  Congress,  all  Re-  ments  the  sound  or  grosser  vibrations  alone 

publicans,  were  elected :  John  8.  Newberry,  are  produced,  the  quality  {timbre)  of  the  voice 

Edwin  Willits,  Jonas  H.  MoGowan,  Julius  0.  being  lost.    But  in  the  experiments  next  to  be 

Burrows,  John  W.  Stone,  Mark  S.  Brewer,  described  the  timbre  became  more  and  more 

Omar  D.  Conger,  Roswell  G.  Horr,  and  Jay  A.  perfect,  till  there  was  nothing  to  be  desired. 

HubbelL                           •/-,..  *^  ^®*  early  discovered  that  a  metallic  powder, 

Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  g^icii  gg  ^hite  bronze,  and  fine  metallic  filings, 

submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  April  1st    Ar-  introduced  at  the  points  of  contact  of  thenims, 

tide  VI.,  section  12,  of  the  Constitution  pro-  added  greatlv  to  the  perfection  of  the  results; 

vides  that  and  in  the  later  experiments  these  materials 

The  clerk  of  each  county  orffaniEed  forjadicial  pur-  were  employed  under  various  conditions,  and 

poses  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  CirouH  CTonrt  of  such  the  first  crude  form  of  the  microphone,  that 

the?^               ^^""^     ""           °  heldwithm  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  instruments  of 

greater  precidon.    Professor  Hughes  says : 

The  proposed  amendment  read  as  follows ;  Although  I  tried  all  forma  of  preaaure  and  modes 

The  jiiatioea  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  appoint  of  contact— a  lever,  a  spVio|[,  preasuro  in  a  glasa  tube 

the  clerk  of  aaid  court,  and  the  clerk  of  each  ooonty  aealed  up  while  under  the  influence  of  strain,  ao  as 

organized  for  judicial  porpoaea  shall  be  clerk  of  the  to  maintain  the  preaaure  constant— all  gave  aimilar 

Circuit  Court  of  such  couuty.  and  invariable  results,  but  the  results  varied  with 

A  -<«•  1    -srxT         i^      tr  •        ^11  the  materials  used.    All  metals,  however,  conld  be 

Article  A  v.,  section  7,  is  as  follows :  j^^^  ^^  produce  identical  reaults  provided  the  divia- 

The  stookholdera  of  all  ooiporations  and  joint-etock  ion  of  the  metal  waa  small  enough,  and  that  the  ma- 
aasociations  shall  be  individually  liable  for  all  labor  terial  used  does  not  oxidize  hy  contact  with  the  air 
performed  for  such  corporation  or  aaaooiation.  Altering  through  the  mass.  Thus,  platinum  and  mer- 
it was  proposed  to  amend  this  so  as  to  read  ®"!7  *^1.T«7  excellent  and  unvarying  in  their  re- 
♦k      .                                             "«  .»v  «-o  i^  *vo^  suits,  while  lead  soon  becomes  of  such  high  resist- 
^'^^''*  ance  through  oxidation  upon  the  surfiice  aa  to  he 
The  stockholders  in  all  corporations  and  joint-etock  of  litUe  or  no  use.    A  mass  of  bright  round  shot  is 
aasociations  shall  be  indiTidually  liable  in  an  amount  peculiarly  sensitive  to  sound  while  clean,  but  as  the 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  respective  shares  which  shot  soon  becomes  co&ted  with  oxide  this  sensitive- 
they  own  or  have  owned  in  such  ooiporationa  or  as-  ness  ceases.    Carbon,  again,  from  its  surface  being 
sociations  for  all  labor  done  in  behalf  of  such  corpo-  entirely  fl^e  from  oxidation,  is  excellent ;  but  the 
ration  or  joint-stock  association  during  the  time  of  best  results  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  at  present 
their  being  such  stockholders.  have  been  from  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state. 
-,,      -                       ,.           ji.xjv  1  took  a  comparatively  porous  non-conductor,  such 
The  former  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  jg  the  willow  charcoal  used  by  artists  for  sketchteff, 
vote  of  34,712  to  80,313,  and  the  latter  by  42,-  heating  it  gradually  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  aua- 

064  to  27,770.  denly  plunging  it  in  mercury.    The  vacua  in  the 

edoyt^       ^*~      -1.   „  v  ^t,^ 


fecting  that  apparatus,  Mr.  Edison  was  led  to  manner,  with  and  without  platinum  deposited  upon 

the  discovery  of  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the  i*  fro™  the  chloride  of  platinum.    I  have  also  found 

electrical  conductivity  of  various  bodies ;  and  f ''^^•^  «^®^J*  from  the  willow  charcoal  heated  in  au 

^     y      t  WUV4UVI.1T.1//  1/1.     »'*""o  uvuico,  oui*  j^^jj  vessel  to  a  white  heat,  and  containing  a  free 

he  found  that  even  such  slight  pressure  as  is  portion  of  tin,  zinc,  or  other  easily  vaporized  metal, 

produced  by  the  impact  of  sound-waves  can  Under  such  conditions  the  willow  carbon  will  be 

cauf»e  the  electrical  resistance  of  bodies  to  vary  found  to  be  metalized,  having  the  metal  distributed 

under  certain  conditions.    Prescott  in  his  work,  throughout  its  pores  in  a  fine  state  of  division.   Iron 

"  711-  Srti^K  Telephone"  etc.,  conclosively  ?'•»  ^^h^o^  ^t^  ^".tt  i^l^ef^^lSl: 

establishes  the  priority  of  Edison's  discovery  carbon  as  in  graphite :  and.  indeed,  some  of  the  best 

in  this  matter.    Whether  Professor  Hughes^  in  results  have  been  obtained  from  willow  charcoal  eon- 
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'Uintnff  Iron  \a  ■  fins  (Ute  of  diTlsion.  Fine  ohar-  eipaDSton  (or  contraction)  is  to  be  meuared 
oo«ltrw[«l-iQthumumer(«UhoDgh.non-™ida«-  jg  ghown  At  A  In  the  figure.  It  in  firmly 
3'".J?thr^ril,*?^T^'«m"tKin'^uS?vi,!'nro7th;    clnraped  at  B,  ite  lower  end  fitting  into  a  slot 

dufl  to tne  iron ;  ana, from  toe  ininulaaiviBiOn  ottnn     ,     ^^r         _,,.»-      i-  i_         ,.  *i. 

iron  in  (he  pores,  it  Ifl  .  moat  eiCBlleol  tniMiiil  for  l"  the  metal  plate  M,  which  rests  npon  the  oar- 
tiie  porpoBe.  bon  button.    The  latter  ii  in  an  electric  ou-cnit 

which  inclades  aldo  a  delicate  galvanometer. 
All  the  aabstances  nuned  above  are  to  be    Anj  variation  in  the  length  of  the  rod  chaapes 
Inclosed  in  glass  tuhes  or  boxes  provided  with    the  pressure  apon  the  carbon,  and  alters  the 
wires  to  enable  them  to  be  easil^  inserted  into    resistance  of  the  circuit.    This  causes  a  deflec- 
ft  circuit.  tion  of  the  galvanometer  needle — a  movement 

Bat  tlie  form  of  miorophose  nltimatel;  in  one  direction  denoting  eipaniuon  of  A,  an 
adopted  by  Professor  Hughes  consists  of  a  toz-  opposite  motion  eontraction.  In  order  to  as- 
enge-shaped  piece  of  gas-carbon  one  inch  long,  certun  the  exact  amount  of  expansion  in  deoi- 
ft  qnarter  of  an  inch  wide  at  its  center,  and  mals  oF  an  inch,  the  screw  S  is  turned  until  the 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  lower  point-  deflection  previously  csnaed  by  the  change  of 
ed  end  pivots  on  a  similar  block ;  the  upper  temperature  Is  reproduced.  The  screw  works 
rounded  end  plays  free  iu  onothercorbon  block,  a  second  screw,  causing  the  rod  to  ascend  or 
All  of  these  pieces  of  carbon  are  impregnated  descend,  and  the  exact  distance  through  which 
with  meronry.  This  instrument  is  oapable  of  the  rod  moves  is  indicated  by  the  needle  N  on 
deteotiiig  ver;r  faint  sonods  made  in  its  pres-  the  dial.  When  the  microt^asiTneter  is  to  be 
enoe.  If  a  pin,  for  Instance,  be  laid  upon  or  nsed  for  measuring  atmospheric  humidity,  the 
taken  off  a  table,  a  disticot  Bound  is  emitted  ;  strip  of  mlcanite  is  snperseded  by  one  of  gela- 
or,  if  a  fly  be  oonfined  under  a  glass  shade,  it  tine,  which  changes  fta  volume  by  absorbing 
can  be  heard  walking  with  a  peculiar  tramp    moisture. 

of  its  own.  MINNESOTA.   The  toUl  receipts  into  the 

HIOROTABIUETER.    The  microtasi meter,    State  Treasury  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
one  of  Edison's  many  inventions,  is  a  measure    ber  80,  187B,  incinding  a  balance  of  $133,271 
of  Infinitesimal  pressure,  and  incidentally  a    on  hand  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year,  were 
measnre  of  infinitedmal  variations  in  bodies,    tl.S10,B0Q.    The  disbursements  amounted  to 
oaniied  by  changea  of  temperature,  moisture,    $1,GS2,410.     The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at 
eto.  i  thna  it  is  at  once  an  eioeedinxly  aensi-    the  end  of  the  year  was  (48.499,  which  was 
tive  thermometer,  barometer,  and  nygrome-    set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  funds.   The  most 
ter.    This  instrnment  was  employed  very  euo-    important  sources  of  income  were  the  follow- 
oeffifaliy  during  the  recent  solar  eolipse  in    ing:    State  taxes,  |4T8,ST3;  taxes  from  rail- 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun's  oo-    road,  inanranoe,  and  telegraph  companies,  $1S9,- 
rono.    The  modtu  operandi  of  the  microtaaim-    S52 ;  county  indebtedness  to  Reform  School, 
eter  as  a  measnrer  of  temperatare-ohanges  will    $14,813 ;  aale  of  sinking  fimd  bonds,  $42,086 ; 
be  understood  from  the  following  description    sale  of  pine  on  school  luids,  $16,406 ;  redemp- 
of  the  instrument  by  Prof eseor  Prescott ;  The    tionof  IB  Missouri  bonds,  school  fund,  $15,000; 
sale  of  school  lands,  I8T8,  $09,367;  collec- 
tions on  former  sales  of  school  lands,  $S8,- 
08S ;  sale  of  internal  improvement  lands, 
1S7B,  $40,407;  collections,  principal  and  in- 
terest, on  former  sales  of  agrionltoral  col- 
lege lands,  $14,030 ;  interest  on  school-land 
sales,  $22,827;  interest  on  permanent  school 
ftmd,  $S6,4S7 ;  interest  on  lands  sold  atad 
collected  on  former  sales,  $20,722;  State 
loans,  1878,  $200,000;    school  text-book 
fnnd,  paid  bv  coan£ies  for  books  famished 
by  contractor,  $26,026.   The  chief  items  of 
expenditnre  were:   Legislative,  eieoutlve, 
and  Judicial  expenses,  $1T8,04S;  printing, 
printing  laws  in  newspapers,  paper  and 
stationery,  $00,863  ;  for  support  of  insane 
hospital,  reform  school,  deaf  and    dumb 
ana    blind  institution,  soldiers'  orphans, 
normal  schools,  university,  and  State  pris- 
on, $818,818 ;  pnblic  buildings  and  repairs 
on  Capitol,  $88,022;  prison  wcrk-sbops, 
etc.,    $26,634;    interest    on    State    debt, 
change  oftemperatnre  causes  expansion  (or  con-    $29,760;  apportioned  school  fond,  $317,241; 
traction)  of  a  rod  of  vnlconite,  which  changes    purchase  of  bonds  for  invested  fands,  pre- 
Uie  resistance  of  an  electric  circnit  by  varying    miums,  interest,  and  expenses  on  purchases, 
the  pressure  it  exerts  npon  a  carbon  bntton    $897,968;  seed-grtun,  coal-tar,  and  iron  for 
included  in  the  circuit.    The  substance  whose    grasshopper  sufferers,  $209,218 ;  school  text> 
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books,  $25,487.    The  Auditor  reports  that  the  vexed  question.    My  convictioiis  as  heretofore 

outstanding  warrants  against  the  revenue  fund  expressed  upon  this  subject  have  undergone  no 

at  the  close  of  the  year,  together  with  over-  change,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  near 

drafts,  make  a  total  floating  debt  amounting  to  future  the  peo|)le  of  our  6tate  will  take  a  dif- 

$122,002,  and  that  since  the  days  of  depre-  ferent  view  of  the  matter." 

elated  State  warrants  the  Treasury  has  not  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1878,  and 

been  in  so  depleted  a  condition.    This  is  owing  the  taxes  assessed,  are  shown  in  the  following 

to  the  disbursements  for  seed-grain  and  other  exhibit : 

extraordinary  purposes,  amounting  to  about    Kamber  of  acres  of  land  Mse«ed 16,714^ 

$100,000  for  the  year,  and  to  the  non-receipt    Vahie  of  land,  including  atmctuiea $ii9,i07^.s 

of  the  expected  income  from  convict  labor,  A^f**^!^"* '^52*i*A***ii'i'Vt'*'-:*:"A'****    K^kil'I^i 

wx  i,*jw  vA|/«^t<«^   luvvujv  j*vM4    w**T*v*   «nt/vA,  Value  of  town  and  city  Iota,  Including  atrncturea.     6i,S08,4'i& 

which   was    estimated  at  $50,000.     From  the     Value  af  taxable  pMvonalpropartj 4fi,n^804 

Auditor's  esthnates  it  appears  that  with  care-    T*****  ^'*"*J*^^f*'^^i«: «£».»i.048 

ful  management,  and  without  any  extraordi-  ToSSTSttS aaaeaaed.. ?!*!... ™....* .'.**!.*.'!!.' .*.*.'.*    |8,886,i» 

nary  expenditures,  the  receipts  of  1879  may  be  Tazea  for  state  goyemment  and  Inatltntlooa. . . .          6614180 

exp«!ted  to  meet  cnrrent  expepMs  and  pay  off  f^^SS^i^^^S^^^:::::::".         IfjgJ 

the  floating  debt.    This  will  balance  accounts    Beed-gnin  loan  of  isn 44,mi 

and  bring  the  finances  of  the  State  into  a  sound    a^'S^ai^S^uL}^^ ^Si 

condition  w  ith  the  beginning  of  another  year,  Bpedai  acbooi  tax .!.*  i  !.*.*.'!;.''.'!!.*.'!!.'!!.'!.*!!! .        842,610 

in  which  event  the  receipts  and  disbursements    county  reyenne  taxea 78&,seo 

of  1880  will  leave  a  probable  surplus  of  $100,-  jjjS^  ^^^^i :::::::::;:::;:::::::::::     ^Sm 

000.    The  Treasurer  states  that  in  conseauence  Other  upedai  coun^'  taitea*. .'.''.!!!!.'.'!.'!!.'!  1 !! !         tbj^u 

of  prompt  tax  collections  he  was  enabled  to    cS^JJ,*"** ^Sm 

redeem  in  August  $30,000  of  the  temporary  R^dtaxeaV.! !!!'.!!*.!.! !!*.!. *!!.".!!!!*.*, .*!!!!*.'.!       w^ 

seed-grain  loan,  which  had  been  negotiated  in    other  apedai  town  and  dty  tazea I06»i4t 

March  preceding,  leaving  but  $20,000  as  inter-  The  average  rate  of  taxation,  exclusive  of  spe- 

est-bearing  warranU  outstanding  at  the  close  cial  taxes  for  seed-grain,  is  16*4  mills.    There 

of  the  year.  are  1,408,588  acres  more  land  assessed  than  in 

At  the  November  election  the  people  defeat-  1877,  at  8|  cents  less  average  price  per  acre, 

ed,  by  a  vote  of  45,669  to  26,811,  the  proposi-  and  a  total  increase  of  valuation  of  $10,888,041. 

tion  submitted  by  the  Legislature  of  1878  to  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  taxable  value  of 

settle  the  old  railroad-bond  debt  by  exchang-  town  and  city  lots  of  $2,506,282. 

ing  for  the  bonds  the  500,000  acres  of  internal  -    .  ^^  «f  *««««  «rf  mt»ertT                 t?  »i  t» 

improvement  hmds,  "  at  a  rate  and  proportion  Total  inereaae  of  taxable  pSlSalFJpi^V;.  .V.     iSfcS 

which  shall  make  the  whole  of  said  lands  equal  .    ,                                                  ■       — 

to  the  whole  of  said  bonds  and  coupons."   The         ^^  *»™~  otu^M^  property $8^6MM 

act  provided  that  **  the  Land  Commissioner,  The  Legislature  was  in  session  from  January 

with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Governor,  8th  to  March  8th.    Of  the  420  acts  passed,  less 

shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  than  100  were  general  laws.    One  of  Uie  most 

exchanging  the  lands  for  the  said  bonds  and  important  measures  passed  was  the  tax  law, 

claims  as  diall  as  nearly  as  practicable  secure  which  is  a  codification  of  the  preexisting  acta 

to  the  holder  of  each  bond  and  claim  an  equal  on  the  subject.    During  the  process  of  codifica- 

chance  for  choice  of  lands  for  each  bond  and  tion  a  few  changes  were  made,  relating  chiefly 

claim  deposited  for  such  exchange,  on  or  before  to  penalties.    A  penalty  of  10  per  cenC  will  be 

said  first  Monday  in  July,  1879.    All  bonds  added  to  all  taxes  on  real  estate  remaining  nn- 

E resented  for  exchange  after  said  date  shall  paid  on  June  1st.    Tax  sales  are  to  be  made 

ave  choice  of  land  in  the  order  presented,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  and  no  in- 

Deeds  of  conveyance  of  said  land  so  exchanged  terest  will  be  charged  between  those  datea.   In- 

shall  be  made  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  terest  dnring  the  two  years  of  redemption  will 

law,  in  case  of  the  sale  of  said  lands.''    It  was  be  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annnm, 

farther  enacted  that  the  lands  so  exchanged  instead  of  24  per  cent,  as  formerly.    If  the 

should  be  free  from  taxation  for  seven  years  property  is  not  sold  at  the  regular  sale,  nor 

after  July  1,  1879,  unless  previously  sold  or  during  the  two  years  following,  it  will  become 

used  and  cultivated  by  the  grantees  of  the  the  absolute  property  of  the  State;  but  the 

State  or  their  legal  representatives.    The  act  parties  holding  an  interest  in  the  land  may 

provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  redeem  it  at  any  time,  while  in  possession  of 

of  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  examine  the  State,  by  paying  the  interest  and  expenses, 

all  claims  for  work  done  or  supplies  furnished  After  the  redemption  shall  have  expired  the 

in  the  grading  of  the  land-grant  lines  by  the  State  may  dispose  of  the  property  at  public  or 

contractors  employed  by  the  companies  under  private  sisde,  and  the  buyer  shall  acquire  an 

the  five-million  loan  act;  and  for  such  claims  absolute  title.    All  property  is  to  be  assessed 

as  are  valid  the  commission  was  empowered  to  on  May  1st.    A  penalty  of  5  per  cent,  is  added 

issue  certificates  receivable  on  the  same  basis  to  all  unpaid  taxes  on  personal  property  on 

as  the  bonds.    This  vote  of  the  people,  in  the  March  1st  of  each  year,  and  the  county  treas- 

opinion  of  Governor  Pillsbury,  **  indicates  that  urers  are  required  to  take  the  most  prompt 

they  are  not  prepared  to  make  settlement  of  this  action  for  their  collection  by  sale,  if  necessary. 
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Section  7  of  the  act  sapplementary  to  the  or  sub-freshman  class.    Second,  that  the  said 

act  passed  in  1877,  to  provide  oniform  and  school  receiviDg  pecaniarj  aid  under  this  act 

cheap  text- books  for  the  public  schools  of  the  shall  at  all  times  permit  the  said  Board  of 

State,  provides  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  Oommissioners,  or  any  of  them,  to  visit  and 

of  any  school  district  may,  at  the  annual  school  examine  the  classes  pursuing  the  said  prepara- 

ineeting,  designate  for  the  ensuing  year  an  tory  courses." 

agent  to  sell  tne  books  furnished  for  the  dis-        A  law  was  passed  creating  the  office  of  Pub- 

trict  pursuant  to  the  statute,  and  this  agent  is  lie  Examiner,  who  is  to  be  apnointed  by  the 

authorized  to  add  to  the  price  of  such  books  Governor  with  the  consent  of  tne  Senate,  and 

fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  receive  a  salary  of  $8,500  a  year.    His  duties 

Instruction  a  commission  to  be  determined  by  are  *^  to  assume  and  exercise  a  constant  super- 

ihe  electors  at  the  annual  meeting.    It  is  fur-  vision  over  the  books  and  financial  accounts  of 

ther  provided   that  *'  whenever  any  district  the  several  public,  educational,  charitable,  pe- 

olerk  shall  have  ordered   a  less  number  of  nal,  and  reformatory  institutions  belonging  to 

books  than  is  actually  needed  by  the  pupils  in  the  State.    He  shall  prescribe  and  enforce  cor- 

aaid  district,  the  said  clerk  or  any  citizen  of  reot  methods  for  keeping  the  financial  accounts 

said  district  shall  have  the  right  to  order  the  of  said  institutions,  and  instruct  the  proper 

books  so  needed  directly  from  the  contractor,  officers  thereof  ia  the  due  performance  of  their 

at  the  State  list  prices;  and  the  said  contractor  duties  concerning  the  same.    It  shall  be  his 

shall  designate  at  least  one  person  in  each  or-  duty  to  visit  each  of  said  institutions  at  ir- 

gimized  county  in  this  State,  the  county  com-  r^ular  periods,  without  previous  notice  to  the 

missioners  of  which  shall,  by  a  vote  of  the  officers  thereof  at  least  twice  each  year,  and 

majority  of  all  the  members  thereof,  demand  make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  booka 

the  same ;  and  said  person  so  designated  shaU  and  accounts  thereof,  including  a  thorough 

act  as  a  depositary,  to  whom  the  said  con-  inspection  of  the  purposes  and  detailed  items 

tractor  shall  furnish  a  supply  of  text-books  at  of  expenditures  and  of  the  vouchers  therefor." 

the  State  list  prices ;   and  said   depositaries  He  is  further  required  to  make  to  the  Govern- 

shall  be  entitled  to  charge  a  commission  not  or  an  annual  report  of  his  proceedings.    Re- 

to  exceed  10  per  cent  for  handling  the  same."  f erring  to  the  wisdom  of  creating  this  office. 

Referring  to  the  operation  of  the  text-book  the  Governor  says :  **  It  is  scarcely  too  much 

law,  the  Gh>vemor  in  his  message  to  the  Legis-  to  say  that  the  information  imparted  imd  the 

lature  of  1879  says:  **  About  one  third  of  the  correctives  applied  by  the  Public  Examiner 

districts  had  ordered  books  of  the  contractor  have  already  been  the  means  of  strangling  a 

to  the  18th  of  November  last    The  demand  number  of  incipient  embezzlements,  while  the 

for  them  increases  as  districts  come  to  replace  more  matured  abuses  exhibited  by  the  conduct 

worn-out  books  in  prior  use.    The  introduc-  of  a  displaced  county  auditor  and  by  the  re- 

tion  of  the  new  books  is  thus  gradual,  and  it  oent  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Hos- 

is  estimated  that  in  about  forty-four  districts  pital  for  the  Insane,  whether  resulting  from 

in  one  hundred  they  have  been  more  or  loss  unconscious  or  intentional  misconduct,  illus- 

introduced.     They  give  ^neral  satisfaction,  trate  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  the 

and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will  come  timely  creation  of  this  office." 
into  general  use  within  the  time  prescribed       The  *'  act  to  promote  immigration  "  created 

by  law.    Their  average  cost  per  district  has  a  State  Board  of  Immigration,  to  consist  of 

thus  far  been  $27.61."  the  Governor  and  two  persons  from  each  Oon- 

The  act  for  the  encouragement  of  higher  gressional  district  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 

eduoation  establishes  **  the  High  School  Boakl "  emor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    The  chief 

of  commissioners  on  preparatory  schools,  con-  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  disseminate  informa- 

sistin^  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  tion  regarding  the  advantages  offered  by  the 

struction,  the  President  of  the  University  of  State  to  immigrants.    For  this  purpose  an  ap- 

Minnesoto,  and  one  other  person  to  be  ap-  propriation  of  $5,000  was  made.    Pursuant  to 

pointed  by  the  Governor.    Provision  is  maae  this  act,  two  commissioners  were  appointed 

for  giving  State  aid  to  **any  public  graded  by  the  Governor.    A  pamphlet  showing  the 

school  in  any  incorporated  village,  or  in  any  resources  of  the  State  was  at  once  prepared, 

township  which  has  or  may  hereafter  adopt  and  about  70.000  copies  of  it  were  cirocJated. 
the  township  system  of  schools  giving  prepara-        Among  other  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature 

tory  instruction  according  to  the  terms  and  were  those  providing  for  the  establishment  of 

provisions  of  this  act,  and  admitting  thereto  a  second  asylum  for  the  insane ;  for  the  revi- 

students  of  both  sexes  from  any  part  of  the  sion  and  compilation  of  the  State  statutes ;  and 

State,  without  charge  for  tuition  in  the  same."  for  the  distribution  of  seed-grain  to  sufferers 

As  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  aid,  every  school  from  locust  ravages,  $150,000  being  appropri- 

applying  must  comply  with  the  following  con-  ated  for  this  purpose. 

ditions:    **  First,  that  there  be  regular  and       The  impeachment  proceedings  which  were 

orderly  courses  of  study,  embracing  all  the  begun  against  Sherman  Page,  Judge  of  the 

branches  prescribed  as  prerequisite  for  admis-  Tenth  Judicial  District,  for  certain  alleged  oor- 

sion  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  Uni-  rupt  conduct,  Crimea,  and  misdemeanors  in 

vernty  of  Minnesota,  not  lower  than  the  third  office,  resulted  in  his  acquittal  by  the  Senate. 
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The  Democratio  State^  Oonvention  met  at  ment  of  tbe  indottries  of  the  ooimtfy,  as  dietm- 

St.  Paul  September  6th,  and  made  the  follow-  gughed  from  the  moneyed  monopolitt.  of  the  iMid. 

5««  ««^M:»«I;^no .   ■!?««  A  <.o^»:^4.^  i^a.^  ^4  ♦k*  JceMvea,  That  the  interest  of  industrial  wealth  is 

ing  nominations :  For  Associate  Judge  of  the  ^^  ^uxBmhnnt  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 

Supreme  Court,  Wilham  Mitchell ;  for  Clerk  sutSs.    Thoae  whose  labor  and  enterprise  produce 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  DiUon  O^Brien;   for  wealth  should  be  secure  in  its  employment.    Our 

Auditor,  Mablon  M.  Black.     The  re&olutions  warmest  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  laboring clasb- 

adopted  were  as  foUows :  ••.^^o  ^/^«  %«°  ^V""""  ^^i"*  ""^  •nu>loymenrby  the 

^  rmnous  linanoial  policy  and  uigust  legislation  of  the 

The 
tioQ 
the  Ui 

menta.    It  declures  as  essential  to  the  preservation  dancy  to  power, 

of  the  GoTernment  a  faithftd  adherence  to  the  fol-  JUiohta,  That  there  can  be  no  legitimate  employ- 

lowinir  principles :  Strict  oonstruction  of  home  rule;  ment  of  organiied  force  in  tlie  country  except  to 

supremacy  of  the  dTil  over  the  military  power :  sepa*  execute  the  law  and  to  maintain  the  public  peace ; 

ration  of  Church  and  State ;  eauality  of  all  citizens  that  no  yiolenee  should  be  countenanced  to  obtain 

before  the  law ;  liberty  of  indiTidual  action  unvexed  redress  for  any  alleged  grievance,  but  ahould  be  re- 

by  sumptuary  laws:  absolute  acauiescence  in  the  pressed  at  every  cost,  until  relief  can  be  secured  by 

lawfully  expressed  will  of  the  people ;  and  the  main-  leffal  methods.    We  confrratulate  the  country  on  the 

tenance  ana  protection  of  the  school  system.  adootion  of  the  constitutional  and  pacific  policT  of 

As  pertinent  to  the  issues  dow  before  the  people,  local  self-government  in  the  States  of  the  South  so 

it  is  long  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  which 

JUiolvsd^  That  the  investigation  of  frauds  commit-  has  brought  peace  and  harmony  to  that  aection  of 

ted  at  the  last  Prenidential  election  in  Florida  and  the  Union. 

Louisiana  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the  Electoral  Bttohed^  That  the  course  of  the  Kepublican  party 

Commission.    The  refusal  to  do  so  was  a  violation  in  the  State  for  the  past  fifteen  yesrs  naa  been  char- 

of  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  it  waa  organised  aoterised  by  a  reckless  extravagance  in  the  uae  of 

and  a  irross  insult  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  the  public  money  and  the  squandering  of  the  pnb- 

and  wnile  the  decision,  aa  made  by  the  Forty-fourtu  lie  revenue  by  wasteful  appropriatir>ns  made  by  the 

Congreiis,  of  the  quesaon  as  to  who  should  be  de-  Legislature.    W^  therefore  invite  the  people  of  the 

cUu*ed  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  Presi-  State  to  reform  their  own  aifairs  by  uniting  with  us 

dentialterm,  waa  in  ourjudgment  final,  that  decision  in  the  election  of  officers,  State  and  local^  who  are 

ought  not  to  preclude  authentic  investigation  and  ex-  in  favor  of  honesty,  economy,  and  reform  in  all  the 

posure  of  iJl  nmuds  connected  with  that  election,  and  branches  of  the  public  service. 

the  due  accountability  of  all  who  were  guiltily  con-        i>      i  ^t  ^        a     *  j     i 

nected  with  them.  Resolotlons  were  also  adopted  urging  npon 

Jiatohtd^  That  the  commercial  and  industrial  atag^  the  party  and  the  country  the  improTement  of 

nation  that  haa  ao  long  prevailed  throu/rhout  the  the  Mississippi  River. 

oomitry,  and  the  consequent  widespread  want  and  The  Republicans  held  their  State  Conven- 

fef^ra??on"of'?h\trub^^^^^^^  f-  »t  Bt'paul  September  4th,  and  nominated 
by  arraign  for  the  act,  and  charge,  first,  that  at  a  time  John  M.  Berry  for  Judge  of  the  bupreme 
when  the  coantrv  was  weighted  with  debt  created  Court,  Samuel  H.  Nichols  for  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
on  a  basis  of  a  ftiU  value  of  paper  added  to  both  the  preme  Court,  and  O.  P.  Whitcomh  for  Audi- 
precious  metals  money,  it  enacted  a  sweeping  change  tor.  The  foUowing  platform  was  adopted : 
in  the  measures  of  value  wholly  in  the  interest  of  ®  *^  *^ 
moneyed  capital  by  demonetixinff  silver  and  decreas-  It  is  customary  for  political  partiea  in  Convention 
ing  the  distribution  of  legal-tender  paper,  and  there-  aasembled  to  restate  the  principles  upon  which  thev 
by  adding  wronfffhlly,  in  elTeot,  hundreds  of  millions  were  founded,  by  which  they  have  been  preserved, 
to  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxea  on  the  people ;  sec-  and  for  which  they  deem  themaelves  entitled  to  fa* 
ond,  by  pursuing  its  merciless  policy  ot  contracting  ture  confidence. 

the  paper  currency  and  hoarding  gold,  it  has  in-  TheBepubUcansof  the  State  of  Minnesota  reafflnn 
creased  continuously  the  value  of  money  and  aecu-  their  devotion  to  the  ffreat  principles  of  equal  rights, 
rities  that  partake  of  the  enhancement  of  money,  personal  freedom,  and  national  unity,  to  a^end  and 
and  decreased  the  value  of  all  other  property,  espe-  preserve  which  the  Bepublican  party  throughout 
oially  the  capital  deaigned  for  productive  use  r&-  the  Union  waa  called  into  being  b^r  an  act  of  tbe  pop- 
<|uired  for  the  employment  of  labor,  thus  repressing  ular  conscience  acting  upon  the  will  of  the  people, 
instead  of  fostering  industry,  compelling  idleness  In  fulfillment  of  its  caUing,  it  haa  preserved  the 
instead  of  sustaininor  trade  and  commerce.  We  con-  nation,  which  under  the  administration  of  the  Dem- 
;gratulate  the  country  that  the  downward  course  of  ocratic  party  had  become  involved  in  civil  war. 
bankruptcies  and  I'uln  involved  in  the  Republican  It  has  reconstructed  the  nation  b^  ridding  its  Con- 
policy  has  been  partially  averted  by  the  Demoonitic  stitution  of  the  elements  of  dissolution,  thereby  form- 
measures  passed  at  the  late  session  of  Congress  r^  ing  a  more  perfect  union,  establishinff  justice,  insur- 
storing  the  debt-paying  power  to  the  silver  dollar.  insr  domestic  tranquillity,  providinff  for  the  common 

Hiwhedj  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  further  con-  defense,  promoting  the  general  welfare,  and  securing 

traction  or  the  currency,  |o  a  tariff  for  protection,  to  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

class  lejrislation  and  sumptuary  laws,  to  monopolies  It  haa  kept  and  caused  to  be  kept  the  pledged  fsith 

of  all  kinds,  to  any  increase  of  the  bonded  deot,  to  of  the  nation  to  its  creditors,  whose  faith  in  its  in- 

tbe  sale  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coin  tegrity  made  its  existence  possible,  and  to  its  aol- 

for  redemption  purposes ;  and  therefore  dif rs  and  sailors,  whose  arms  preserved  it. 

Rewlvta.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  gradual  sub-  It  has,  by  a  judicious  system  of  government  aid  to 
stitution  of  national  Treasury  notes  for  national-bank  ffreat  works  of  internal  improvement,  made  ready 
notes,  and  making  auoh  Treasury  notes  the  sole  pi^  For  settlement  areas  which  eighteen  years  ago  were 
per  currenov  of  the  country,  and  placed  on  such  oa-  beyond  the  frontier,  but  which  are  now  great  and 
aisaa  that  the  same  shall  be  equal  in  Talue  with  coin,  prosperous  States,  thereby  furnishing  land  to  the 
and  as  a  legal  tender  the  same  as  coin.  We  are  in  landless  and  homes  to  the  homeless,  not  in  a  wilder- 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  a  tariff  for  revenue  ness,  but  in  the  midst  of  civilisation  and  refinement, 
only,  reduction  of  expenaes  in  all  departments  of  the  which  under  that  system  accompanied  aettlaments 
Qovemment,  and  legislation  in  fafor  of  tbe  develop-  instead  of  lagging  behind  them. 
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II  his  in  all  the  Stotet  piotected  th«  riffhU  of  •▼eij    Auditor— O.  P.  Wbitcomb,  68,756 ;  Mablcm  M. 
oitisen,  both  the  blaok  man  and  the  wKte,  and  haa,    Black,  89,721 ;  minority  for  Whitoomb,  19,084u 


free  will  of  a  reconciled  people,  an.l  no  longer  en-  majority,  6,861.    Second  District — Horace  B. 

forced  by  the  hword.  _,  ^  ^    _     .  ,  ,  ,  .  Strait,  Repablican,  18,748 ;  Poehler,  Democrat, 

It  h%e  been  demonstrated  by  Legislatorea  and  m  ,  .  .«,}.  pSv^Ki^^Tma^V^i^ti  "roi    Thinl  DiafpiAt 

coorU  that  the  constitutional^ rijjlft  Inheres  in  the  1^67;  PoeWw  8  m^onty J24.   Thiitl  Diatnot 

Government  to  protect  the  peopft  against  monopo-  — WilUam  D.  Waehbum,  Repablican,  21,086 ; 

ilea,  grown  powerfhl.  arbitrary,  and  rapacious.  Ignatiaf  Donnelly,  Democrat,  18,024;  Wash- 

ILB  a  declaration  or  principles  the  Bepublicans  of  born^s  majority,  8,012. 

^^•x>®f5^i?' ?^*S?kT-*  ^k^''''T!1''^"*'2*'^!'k.,  The  poUticd  claaaification  of  the  Legislature, 
Jit9olv4d—l,  That  m  these  efforts  to  restore  bar-  „i  .^r.  *'  .  .  t«*«—  i qto  .*•« ZT^^w^^ml 
mony  at  the  South,  in  administering  the  various  ex-  ^*»wh  met  m  January,  1879,  was  as  follows : 
•outfve  departments  so  that  no  uiut  of  corruption  Senate,  21  Republicans,  17  Democrats,  2  Green- 
rests  upon  them,  in  emancipating  the  primary  coun-  backers,  and  1  ProhibitioDist;  House,  67  Re- 
oiU  of  the  people  from  the  domination  of  offlcehold-  pablicans,  88  Democrats,  4  Qreenbackers,  and 
era.  In  ita  redemption  of  the  pledges  of  ciTllservice  J  Independent 

reform,  and  in  its  llnaneial  measures  and  policy,  the  *  fruI^Z.^!l\4  ^k^  fl*«*-.  T>.4i^««  T».«wi/.f />•. 
AdoiinUtration  of  President  Hayes  meriu  the  con-     ,  The  report  of  the  State  Prison  iMpeotors 

fldence  and  hearty  cooperation  ofthe  people;  and  we  shows  an  increased  number  m  confinement 

feel  no  disposition  to  censure  that  Administration  for  during  the  year.    The  current  ezpensee  were 

embairasaments  caused  by  incidenu  and  ooUateral  |46,288.74^  and  the  earnings  $28,482.86,  being 

difflcultiea  which  are  neceasarUy  inherent  Id  the  s,t.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  maintenanSj  of  422,482.86,  o? 

8.  We  belleTe  that  the  faith  of  the  nation  U  $100.86  for  each  convict,  which  is  a  decrease 

pledged  to  pay  iu  debts  in  coin.    We  urge  persia-  from  the  cost  of  the  preceding  year,  and  ez- 

tenoe  in  the  jpolicj  of  speedy  specie  resumption,  be-  hi  bits  a  continuance  of  the  economical  man- 

caoae  we  beheye  it  to  be  the  nolicy  of  common  hon-  agement  which  has  heretofore  characterized 

t'SAlTirpre'SiySi'tra  S:  institution.    The  improvements  for  which 

and  irredeemable  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Unit-  an  appropnation  was  made  by  the  last  Legis- 

ed  Statea,  as  a  pemicioua  deluaion,  because  it  is  un-  lature  have  been  completed,  and  there  are  now 

constitutional  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  accommodations  for  296  convicts,  an  excess  of 

^^''^f  '\^^°i^'^.5^VK^".!Sfil7«l!."5!^^^^  "^S  over  the  number  in  actual  confinement  at 

and  betray  the  resources  of  the  country  into  demor-  ,      ^i^^  ^#  ♦u^  «^^,     tk^  ^n..^..*  ^.^v^^.^ 

alismg  speculation :  because  it  will  bear  with  disas-  Jbe  close  of  the  year.    The  current  ezpensee 

trous  force  upon  tne  laboring  man  by  putting  into  for  the  next  two  years  are  estimated  at  $105,- 

operation  the  well-known  law  that  under  such  a  000 ;  in  addition  to  which  more  than  $46,000 

ourrenoy  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  rUe  first,  ig  ^gked  for  various  purposes  specified.    The 

^aL*  Jfciu;?;?  p^^^^mTp-e;  r^^l  onX  ^^^^<^  of  building  another  prison  is  u^ 

such  Tpolicy  the  price  of  agricultiral  prodncu  la  and  a  site  near  the  granite  quarries  at  Sauk 

fixed  at  and  by  the  gold  price  of  the  foreign  mar-  Rapids  is  recommended.    Since  its  opening  in 


brought  disaster  to  all  nations  who  have  penlated  &>  out  from  the  institution  are  saved  from 

in  it  criminal  lives.     The  total  attendance  during 

a.  We  demand  mater  economy  in  State  expenses,  the>ear  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  particuUrljr  those  incident  to  the  charitable  in-  ^^^  311,^^  ^^  ^29,  of  whom  108  were  in  the 

Btitutions,  and,  if  necessary,  such  legislation  as  will  j^^.^^^^-.  a,.  A^2f  ^^^^  ^^a  qi  i^  *^^m^  #^, 

cause  to  cease  all  combinJitions  by  which  Inordi-  f^P"^"*®"^^  jj^"^  deaf  mutes  and  21  m  that  for 

nato  auma  are  sought  to  be  securea  for  those  pnr-  the  blina.    loe  new  pupils  admitted  into  DOtb 

poses.  departments  during  the  year  numbered  18. 

4.  We  condemn  as  revolutionary  the  effort  beimr  The  general  health  has  been  exceUent,  and  no 

rl^v^iiUMt^the'^oS^o/'the  MoS^  ^^^^  occurred  during  the  year.    The  school 

th?  Je^n  of  tiie  tribunal  by  whiclJ  all  electoral  is  divided  into  six  intellectual  and  five  indus- 

questions  in  that  behalf  have  been  deflnitelv  aettied.  trial  classes.    In  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  660 

6.  We  declare  it  to  be  the  sense  of  tnis  party  patients  were  under  treatment  at  the  close  of 

that  the  Democratic  party,  under  a  false  pretense  of  the  year,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding 

X^c^r'^f  tht  aSy      ^"'^^^^••^^^""P'^*^  ^^^  year  of  81.    Of  Uie  whole  number  of  inmate^ 

e.  That  we  oommeid  the  present  State  adminis-  100  remained  in  the  temporary  buUdings,  leav- 

Iration:  and,  submitting  these  reasons  to  thejudg-  ing  in  the  permanent  hospital  660  patients, 

ment  of  tnis  State,  we  confidently  ask  the  continu-  which  is  60  more  than  it  can  comfortably  ac- 

ance  of  their  confidence.  commodate.    The  average  cost  of  maintenance 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  has  been  $8.25  per  week  for  each  patient,  which 

Republican  candidates.    The  vote  was  as  fol-  is  50  cents  per  capita  less  than  tne  cost  of  the 

lows:  Associate  Judge  of  Supreme  Oourt — John  preceding  year.    The  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home 

IL  Berry,  68,841 ;  William  Mitchell,  29,745 ;  at  Winona  was  closed  on  the  10th  of  May,  the 

majority  for  Berry,  88,596.    Clerk  of  Supreme  number  of  inmates  having  been  so  reduced  by 

Oourt--8amuel   H.   Nichols,  58,851;    billon  discharge  as  to  render  its  continuance  unnecea 

O'Brien,  89,511 ;  majority  for  Nichols,  19,840.  sary. 
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The  total  nnmber  of  farms  in  the  State  is 
60,816,  covering  a  total  tilled  area  of  8,429,164 
acres.    The  area  in  wheat  daring  the  past  year 
was  reported  at  2,854,844  acres,  upon  which  the 
growing  grain  gave  snch  extraordinary  prom- 
ise that  as  the  time  for  harvest  approached  the 
crop  was  estimated  at  47,000,000  bnshek.    But 
at  the  critical  ripening  period  an  alternation  of 
sultry  showers  and  blaring  heat  shriveled  the 
kernels  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  half  the 
crop  in  both  quantity  and  value  throughout  the 
great  wheat-growing  section  of  the  State.    In 
two  thirds  of  the  wheat  area  lying  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State,  the  yield  was  estimated 
at  10,  and  in  the  remainder  18  bushels  per 
acre,  making  a  total  product  of  about  26.000,- 
000  bushels.    The  crop  of  oats  exceeded  the 
average  yield,  being  estimated  at  16,800,000 
bushels,  while  the  product  of  com,  amounting 
to  nearly  18,000,000  bushels,  was  the  largest 
and  best  ever  known  in  the  State.    The  cul- 
ture of  the  early  amber  sugar-cane  promi«>es  to 
become  an  important  industry  of  Minnesota. 
The  simp  produced  in  1877  was  reported  at 
140,150  gallons,  which,  with  an  enlarged  growth 
of  the  cane,  was  greatly  exceeded  by  the  prod- 
not  of  1878.    The  total  acreage  of  the  fatter 
year  was  estimated  at  2,800  acres,  against  2,100 
for  the  previous  year.    An  experienced  grower 
has  reported  that  an  acre  of  land  will  readily 
produce  11  tons  of  cane,  and  a  ton  of  cane  will 
give  from  85  to  95  gallons  of  juice  by  the  use 
of  a  six-horse-power  mill.    The  juice  contains 
16  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  18  parts  of  which 
are  crystallizable  sugar,  the  remaining  8  parts 
being  invert  sugar  and  organic  matter.  An  acre 
of  cane  will  produce  from  140  to  280  gallons 
of  simp.    The  cane  yields  about  1,000  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  sells  at  from  15  to 
20  cents  per  pound.  It  is  also  valuable  for  feed. 
The  sirup  is  worth  from  65  to  70  cents  per  gal- 
lon by  the  barrel.    One  gallon  of  simp  will 
produce  ten  gallons  of  superior  vinegar,  worth 
about  20  cents  a  gallon.    The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  State  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  cane,  and  from  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
industry  it  is  believed  that  the  day  is  near  at 
hand  when  Minnesota  will  not  only  produce 
all  the  sugar,  simp,  and  vinegar  needed  for 
home  consuinption,  but  will  also  export  large 
quantities.    Early  in  the  year  a  convention  of 
cane-growers  and  others  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject was  held  at  Minneapolis,  and  an  organiza- 
tion was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  *^  Min- 
nesota Amber-Oane  Growers'  Association.*'  Its 
object  is  ^  to  join  its  members  in  a  more  friend- 
ly anion,  where  they  can  exchange  views  and 
experiences,  thereby  gaining  and  imparting 
knowledge  of  the  best  manner  and  methods 
of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  simp  and 
sugar  from  early  amber-cane,  ana  the  ooUec- 
tion  of  information  to  be  disseminated  among 
the  people." 

The  expanding  theatre  of  agriculture  in  this 
State  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  sales  of  State 
and  railroad  lands,  which  during  the  past  year 


reached  an  aggregate  of  2,844,246  acres,  being 
more  than  double  the  quantity  disposed  of  in 
1877,  which  in  turn  for  surpassed  any  previous 
year  in  the  extent  of  land  transactions.  This 
absorption  of  public  lands  being  chiefly  in 
small  parcels,  by  actual  settlers,  indicates  a 
large  permanent  and  desirable  addition  to  the 
population  of  the  State,  which  is  now  estimated 
at  about  765,000.  Tlie  sales  of  State  lands 
in  1878,  as  compared  with  1877,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


School 

AgricnltnnU  College. . . 

Unlversltjr 

IntenuU  ImproTaneot 

Total 

fiehool 

Agriealtiirtl  Coflege.. 
Interoftl  ImproTement 

Totri 


isrs. 

70,961 

8.984 
S0,8T8 

$448.006  85 

42,184  is 

1^798  74 

898,889  66 

189,889 

$797,198  $7 

isrr. 

19,896 
7,651 
6,688 


88,089 


$111,977  85 
44,805  99 
85.194  96 


$191,878  80 


$6  09 


$5  81 
686 
596 


$5  7$ 


The  largest  sales  in  any  county  were  in  Ren- 
ville, where  42,887*88  acres  were  disposed  of. 
The  highest  price  obtained  was  in  Rock  County, 
where  the  land  brought  $7.60  per  acre. 

Thirty-four  counties  took  advantage  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Legislature  for  a  supply 
of  seed-grain  to  sufferers  from  graashopper 
ravages.  The  total  number  of  applicants  was 
6,026,  and  grain  sufficient  for  228,727  acres 
was  distributed.  The  distribution  afforded  an 
average  of  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  applied  for.  The  practical  operation 
of  the  law  proved  universally  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  believed  that  great  and  deserved  assistance 
was  rendered  to  destitute  regions  which  had  so 
repeatedly  been  subjected  to  the  insect  scourge 
as  to  be  disable<l  from  helping  themselves. 
Most  of  the  counties  receiving  aid  are  those 
which  largely  escaped  the  deatmctive  blight 
and  produced  the  best  crops. 

According  to  trustworthy  reports  published 
daring  the  year,  there  are  in  Minnesota  895 
Hour-mills,  with  a  total  of  1,489  run  of  stone. 
The  mnning  power  is  classified  as  follows: 
Steam,  95;  water,  274;  steam  and  water,  18; 
wind,  8.  The  aggr^^  producing  capacity  is 
estimated  ttt  87,225  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  or 
about  11,167,500  a  year.  Hence  these  mills  are 
capable  of  grinding  about  55,887,500  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year,  which  is  a  much  greater  amount 
than  the  highest  estimate  hitherto  made  of  any 
crop. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  constmcted 
and  put  in  operation  during  the  year  was  875, 
whicn  exceeds  the  amount  built  in  any  pre- 
ceding year  except  1871,  when  458  miles  were 
constmcted.  The  whole  number  of  miles  oper- 
ated within  the  State  is  2,608.  The  mileage  of 
the  various  roads  and  the  business  done  during 
the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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In  December  an  iroparUnt  Commercial  Ood- 
Teation  wta  held  at  St.  Paol,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing reaolatioiu  were  adopted : 


the  haid  or  Lake  Suptrior, 
•T«l  and  Umber  resouroM,  mU  for  •nch  improToment 
of  oar  nurthern  AJtetwaj  u  will  give  the  Itrgeit 
■iiftd  *eiiela  free  aad  unintemipted  nkTlgadon 
throuj^b  the  great  lakei,  and  thus  ■enure  to  tha 
prodooeT  the  oheapeit  and  most  direct  mute  and  to 
the  comumer  the  producta  of  the  region  at  the 
amalleit  ooit;  and 

WAertiu,  TliB  greiteitobDtraotion  to  the  waterwaj 
la  in  the  St.  Ui[7's  River,  between  Lake  tiupparior 
and  Lake  Huron,  the  praeent  condition  of  wliieh 
permlu  veiseU  of  but  11  feet  draosbt  to  paae,  and 
althouttb  the  Oaiernment  baa  mide  large  eipendi- 
tiiraa  in  the  conatructloa  of  a  ehip-oanBlfor  veiaola 
drawing  18  feel  of  water,  it  on  not  be  aTailable  for 
the  purpoeei  deeijrned  undl  such  further  improTO- 
meote  are  made  to  the  river  below  aa  will  give  the 
required  depth  of  water.and  thua  aafe  the  preaeiit 
lou  of  to  per  D,:nt.  in  theoairrinffoapaolty  of  modem 
lake  Taaieig  and  the  annuall;  reauning  lou  of  lo 
mooh  of  the  public  wealth:  therefore, 

Bmdtti.  That  we  respectralljarve  upon  Congreaa 
tba  immediate  aooeptanoe  by  the  United  Bute*  of 
St.  Uarr'a  Canal  in  aooordanoe  with  the  offer  of  the 
State  or  Hicbinn  of  April  R,  1HS3,  ita  aetabliebment 
aa  a  free  oanal,  and  the  tpeedy  completion  of  the 


w  look 


ipaedy  oompleti 
Da  ita  approaches. 
That  wa  aak  of  Congreai  an  appmpria- 


cbiDnei*  bet    

Lake  Superior  and  Lake  lluron,  and  lo  much  for  the 
Imprtivenieiit  of  the  preient  ohanael  end  the  St.  Clair 
flat*  and  Detroit  River  a>  in  Che  opinion  of  the  War 
DepiirtmeDt  can  be  jodiaioualf  expended  the  coming 


approptialion  to  oomplete  the  anrrey  oftbe  harbor 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Soparior  and  its  earl;  Improve- 
ment, *o  aa  to  meet  the  preaent  iooreaalDg  demand* 


I,  Tbat  It  ie  of  the  utmoi>t  importance  that 

the  neeaaaary  barhora  on  the  northern  waterway  ba 
anitablT  improved. 

ttmieei.  That  a  oommittee  of  nine  be  appointed 
by  thepmaidentorthia  Convention  to  draft  and  pre- 
ient to  Cangraaiaaeawial  embodying  the  reqoeata 


The  oomntercial  growth  of  St  Paul  has  been 
steady  and  rapid  in  recent  yean.  Id  1877  its 
wbolesale  trade  was  eettmated  at  more  than 
t2S,000,000,  which  waa  considerably  greater 
tban  that  of  any  preTiona  year.  During  1678 
there  was  an  inorease  of  nearly  $5,000,000  in 
thia  trade.  This  increase  is  ahowo  to  be  still 
greater  and  more  remarkable  by  the  foot  that ' 
prices  were  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  lower  in 
the  latter  tban  in  the  former  year. 

HISSISSIPPI.  The  Ugislatnre  of  the  State 
asaembled  on  January  7Ui,  and  after  a  aeaiion  of 
fifty  day*  adjonmed  on  March  6th.  Some  im- 
portant general  laws  were  enacted, among  which 
was  an  act  to  establisli  and  maintain  in  the  State 
a  sysMm  of  pablio  free  schools.  It  provides 
that  the  system  shall  be  adminlatered  by  aboard 
of  education,  a  superinteadent  of  poblio  edaoa- 
tion,  coanty  nperintendenta  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  local  boards  of  school  trualeea.  Any 
town  of  one  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  may 
oonstitnte  a  school  district.  White  and  col- 
ored youth  are  not  to  be  taught  in  the  aame 
achool-hoase,  nor  in  school-houses  nearer  to 
each  other  than  two  and  a  half  miles.  Twenty 
days  of  actual  teaching  constitute  a  school 
month.  The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  public  free  schools.  The  amount  paid  out 
of  the  school  fnnd  shall  not  exceed  seven  and 
one  half  oents  per  day  for  each  pupil  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  monthly  average  atten- 
dance. To  support  the  schools  there  are  set 
apart  the  proceeds  of  lands  sold  for  taxes,  from 
fines,  forfeituret,  breaches  of  penal  laws,  li- 
cenaes,  poll-tazea,  eto. ;  and  whenever  the 
amount  is  lesa  than  $300,000  for  any  year,  it 
is  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Another  act  constituted  the  Alcorn  Univer- 
sity as  an  agrionltiiral  coUefre  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  youth  of  the  State,  to  be 
hereafter  known  ss  the  Alcom  AgricHllural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Hisas- 
sippi.  An  BgricnltDral  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  white  yonth  of  the  State  was  also 
established,  and  designated  as  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Missia- 
Bippl.  The  donation  of  310,000  acres  of  land 
made  by  Oongress  was  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  these  institutions.  Each  college  la 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  distinct  board  of 
tmsteea. 

An  act  was  also  passed  making  provision  tor 
a  system  of  high  schools  and  colleges  famish- 
ing a  course  of  iustruction  intermediate  between 
the  common-school  course  and  the  university 
oourae.  The  first  section  provides  that  where 
suitable  school  buildings  and  a  library  of  200 
bound  volumes  of  well-selected  miscellaneous 
literature  are  furnished  without  expense  to 
the  State,  and  where  a  faculty  of  one  or  more 
teachers  of  good  moral  and  educational  standing 
in  the  State  shall  have  associated  themselves 
aa  a  faculty  in  such  school,  students  attending 
such  school  from  any  oonnty  in  the  State  ahau 
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be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  school  fnnd  of  pervisora,  all  measures  that  in  the  opinion  of 

his  or  her  county  the  pro  rata  amount  to  which  the  county  board  of  health  will  tend  to  prevent 

such  student  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  diseases,  or 

attended  a  first-class  public  school  in  his  own  that  will  improve  the  public  health, 

county.    Other  sections  direct  the  manner  in  The  county  boards  of  health  have  the  power 

which  the  system  shall  be  carried  out.  to  make  all  rules  deemed  needful  for  enforced 

Another  act  reorganized  the  State  Board  vaccination,  for  compelling  reports  to  the  health 

of  Health,  and  provided  that  it  shall  take  cog^  officer  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever, 

nizance  of  matters  of  health  and  life  among  diphtheria,  measles,  or  small-pox,  or  other  con- 

the  people  of  the  State ;  make  inquiries  in  tagious  or  infectious  diseases ;  and  said  boards 

respect  to  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  health  shall  have  power  to  make  all  rules 

of  epidemics ;  and  investigate  the  sources  of  and  regulations  that  they  may  deem  necessary 

mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employ-  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  such  diseases,  and 

ments,  and  other  conditions  upon  public  health  may  cause  persons  so  affected  to  be  separated ; 

and  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  best  means  and  may  order  that  families  or  estabhshments 

of  prevention  of  disease.    The  Board  is  author-  of  any  kind,  where  such  diseases  or  any  of 

ized  to  require  reports  and  information  at  such  them  are  supposed  to  exist,  shall  not  leave  the 

times  and  of  such  facts,  and  generally  of  such  houses  so  affected,  or  shall  be  quarantined,  and 

nature  and  extent,  relating  to  the  safety  of  life  may  make  such  rules  as  they  may  deem  neces- 

and  the  promotion  of  health,  as  its  by-laws  or  sary  for  disinfecting  premises  where  such  dis- 

rules  may  provide,  from  all  health  officers  in  eases  are  or  have  been,  and  for  disinfecting 

the  State,  and  from  all  dispensaries,  hospitals,  clothing  or  destroying  the  same ;  and  any  per- 

asylums,  prisons,  and  schools,  and  from  the  son  violating  such  rmes,  orders,  or  regulations 

managers,  principi^  and  officers  thereof,  and  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  fine  in 

from  all  other  public  institutions,  their  of^rs  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  im- 

and  managers,  and  lessees  and  occupants  of  all  prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 

places  of  public  resort  in  the  State.    It  is  re-  month,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

quired  to  take  the  general  supervision  of  the  Another  act  created  a  State  Board  of  Immi- 

State  system  of  registration  of  births,  mar-  gration,  consisting  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immi- 

riages,  and  deaths.    This  registration  is  to  be  gration,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  State 

kept  by  the  clerks  of  circuit  courts.    Each  Treasurer. 

county  is  required  to  have  a  board  of  health  For  the  support  of  the  charitable  and  other 

and  a  medical  adviser  or  chief  health  officer,  institutions  of  the  State  the  following  sums 

whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the  county  were  appropriated  for  each  of  the  years  1879 

board  of  health  every  matter  involving  the  and  1680:  Lunatic  Asylum,  $60,000 ;  Deaf  and 

health  of  the  county;  to  examine  aftd  report  Dumb  Institution,  $8,500;  Blind  Asylum,  $7,- 

in  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  theatres,  city  500 ;  Alcorn  University,  $8,000 ;  State  Normal 

halls,  and  public  buildings  generally,  in  regard  School,  $8,000;  for  general  university  purposes, 

to  preservation  of  human  life  in  case  of  fire ;  $27,000. 

to  make  report  of  matters  needing  attention  The  assessment  of  real  ^ate  is  made  once 

in  public  schools  for  the  preservation  of  the  in  four  years  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 

health  of  the  pupils ;  to  report  in  regard  to  The  assessors  for  1879  were  required  to  report 

any  nuttter  calculated  to  affect  injuriously  the  to  the  State  Auditor  the  total  value  of  lands 

public  health,  and  to  report,  generidly,  in  regard  assessed  in  their  respective  counties.    If  the 

to  the  public  health  of  his  county.    It  shall  aggregate  value  of  lands  in  such  reports  was 

be  the  duty  of  said  county  health  officer  to  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  aggregate  value  as 

examine  drinking  water  in  different  localities,  assessed  in  1875,  then  the  State  tax  for  1879 

and,  if  impurities  be  discovered,  to  make  the  was  to  be  fixed  at  four  mills;  but  if  there  was 

same  known  to  the  public  through  the  county  not  such  reduction,  the  State  tax  should  be  three 

board  of  health,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  and  a  half  mills. 

means  of  purifying  the  same ;  and  shall  report  The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called 

on  stagnant  pools  and  other  matters  that  would  to  the  troubles  in  the  southwestern  counties  of 

have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  water  used  for  the  State,  and  a  committee  of  investigation  was 

domestic  purposes,  or  that  would  cause  malaria  appointed.    This  body  reported  that  it  had  in- 

or  be  injurious  to  public  health,  whether  the  stituted  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 

same  be  on  private  premises  or  public  high-  troubles,  and  its  conclusion  was  that  they  were 

ways  or  elsewhere;  and  shall  examine  and  re-  due  to  financial  depression,  and  not  to  political 

port  on  market-houses  and  butcher-stalls,  and  influence,  nor  to  race  antagonism.    The  parties 

any  other  matters  that  may,  in  the  opinion  of  engaged  in  them,  says  the  Committee,  ^*  have 

said  health  officer,  have  a  tendency  to  inju-  seen  their  homes  and  other  property  pass, 

riously  affect  the  public  health.    And  it  shall  under  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  into  other 

be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  health  to  hands,  with  families  beggared,  the  means  for 

report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  such  matters  their  support  taken  away,  want  staring  them 

as  are  of  importance  and  require  the  attention  in  the  lace,  and  their  little  passing  into  liie 

of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  also  to  recom-  hands  of  strangers  for  inadequate  considera- 

mend,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  board  of  su-  tion«    Many  of  them  were  impelled  to  acts  of 
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lawlMsness  and  inhumanity.    It  was  the  out-  Congress  to  vote  for  the  remooetiiation  of  sil- 

eropping  of  the  same  spirit  of  communism  horn  ver. 

of  desperation,  which  plunged  tens  of  thoa-  ThefoUowingmemorialtoOongremwasalso 

sands  of  starving  operatives  into  acts  of  violence  adopted : 

in  the  Northero  and  Middle  States  in  1877,  TFA«rtfa«,C6rtsinmeuarMar«  now  pending  before 

which  nothing  bat  the  strong  arm  of  the  na-  the  Congrene  of  the  United  States,  wbioh  propose  to 

tional  authority  could  suppress."    The  distress  »iee,  from  the  sde  of  pubUe  Undi  or  other  souroee, 

of  the  inhabitants  was  sSbo  attributed  to  an  l?Sf  ,S?„^.^'^^^„^^h*  ^* '•''•'^  ®^*'° 

.,     .         .          ^        •     1^         1.        I.*  1.  ftid  of  popuiar  eaocmtion ;  ana 

improvident  system  of  agriculture,  by  which  mtrw,  These  meeeures  provide  that  thU  dUtri- 

cotton  alone  was  cultivated,  to  the  neglect  of  bution  ehaU  be  made  for  a  term  of  years  npon  the 

those  products  which  sustain  life.  basis  of  illiteracy,  and  afterward  npon  the  baais  of 

The   following   oonoorrent  resolution  was  •^^o^SiT?!?'^'!??"*^  *^*"^Tl'       r.v  o*  .     rtMx 
.^^•vf.wi  K*  f  k^  T  ^w^.i<.«^»..A .  £mofo4d^  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
adopted  by  the  Legislature:  sbwiippl  dSis  most  hZ^r  spprove  the  adoption  of 

Whereoiy  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  some  measure  of  national  legislation  which  shall  em* 

has  mnted  millions  of  acres  of  publio  lands  and  body  the  prinoiplea  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pre- 

hunareds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  construction  amble. 

the ^Sfem  portion  of  the'S^umJ^ from^thtTvaU^y  ^  ^«  ^^J  <^  Vicksburg  is  the  geographical 

of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Psoilio  Ocean,  along  or  snd  commercial  center  of  the  largest  and  most 

near  the  4Sd  parsTlel  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  fruitful  cotton-growing  region  in  the  Southern 

"Uolon"  ana  "Central"  Pacific  BaUroada-which  fitotes,  comprising  aU  North  Louisiana,  aU  the 

asid  railway  line  la  owned  by  two  oorooimtions  ^Xnvitil  lands  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 

whioh  are  gii^antic  monopolies,  having  eontrol  of  all  .            J^        clZ'oT  *    *^^i  ^i^        n          m 

the  railway  freight  and  passenger  trSTnsportation  at  western  portion  of  this  State,  all  the  valleys  of 

their  own  prioes  fh>m  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  the  Yazoo,  Tallahatchie,  and  Sunflower  Rivers, 

Pacific  coast ;  and  Deer  Greek  and  Big  Black,  as  well  as  all  the 

WAm;ia$,  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  fortUe  knds  of  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  the 

States  has  no  direct  milway  communication  between  t^^.u*.,,-^  -^^^♦^wi  .w^^i.«*«a««.  ^iiV; »<•/«»  ^ia 

the  Pacific  and  the  AtUntic  coasts,  which  is  so  ea-  Legislature  adopted  resolutions  asking  for  ^d 

sentUl  to  the  purposes  of  travel  and  oommeroe,  and  from  Congress  to  preserve  ito  landing  or  port 

thedevelopmentof  the  vast  reaouroes  of  this  region  The  recent  changes  in  the  Mississippi  River 

of  country :  therefore, ,    , .    ,    „        ^  „  and  the  rapid  formation  of  sand-bars  threaten 

SicTioN  I  Be ^.^^V^.h^^^^jf^SS!!'*^  to  destroy  the  water-front  and  thus  injure  the 

t%v4$  of  the  StaU  of  Miit%mpp%  {the  SenaU  c(mcurr%ng\  ^^«„^^  ^/  au^  fl*«*^ 

That  the  Congrtsss  of  the  United  States,  under  proper  commerce  of  the  State. 

le^al  restrictions,  should  adopt  aome  meaanrea  whioh  An  act  was  passed  abolishing  Pearl  County, 

wHl  secure  the  speedy  construction  and  completion  and  restoring  its  parts  to  Hancock  and  Marion 

of  a  southern  line  of  railway,  from  the  eaat  bank  of  Counties.    The  county  had  been  organiied  six 

l&:8^p::S:doteiriiS»?^^^^^^^  l^  ^^  ^-^-^  ^  ^J"^  ^t  had  neither 

the  bay  Sf  San  Dieiro  on  the  Pacihc  coast.  oailt  a  oourt-house,  a  Jail,  nor  a  clerk's  or 

Sao.  8.  Be  U/wrthtt  rem>Ued,  That  the  entire  line  sherifTs  Office,  nor  a  bridge.    Its  records  were 

of  said  railway  should  be  under  the  control  and  man-  burned  twelve  months  previous,  and  it  had 

ajement  of  one  company,  so  aa  to  form  a  competing  ^ot  been  able  to  purchase  books  to  supiJy  the 

line  of  railway  to  the  other  lines  which  now  exist,  t                             *                                     *^*^  •' 

or  may  hereafter  bo  completed,  from  the  Mississippi  *"^,        *  „      .                 ^.^  ^.       «              ■%        ^ 

Valley  to  the  Pacific  coast,  independent  of  and  with-  The    following    constitutional  amendment, 

oat  oombination  with  such  other  raihroad  companies,  having  been  adopted  by  the  people,  was  ordered 

Also  the  following :  ^  ^  inserted  in  the  State  Oonstitutidn : 

The  Legialature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  govem- 
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her  aons  in  the  late  memorable  and  unhappy  struggle  A  bill  dividing  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  Dis- 

between  the  States,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  same,  ^-^^  ^nd  giving  a  separate  Senator  to  Lowndes 

oTy^J^sl^t^^re^A"^^^^^  OojTnty,  p|sedi>th  Luse.  without  oppo«^^ 

courage,  and  constancy  of  the  soldiers  of  MissUsippi,  In  the  House  the  foUo  Wing  concurrent  reso- 

wbich  have  become  a  part  of  the  priceless  heritage  lution  was  presented : 

oftheAmerioanpeopU:  therefore,         ^^    .    .     .  A«)fe«rf,  That  the  Hon.B.K.  Bruce  [colored],  Sen- 

BeUnml^ed  ^the Set^o/ th^Staieo/ mmmppt  ^^^^ ^f  ^i  United  States  from  this  Stata,  in  hie  re- 

{the  ffouee  eorum^^n^\  That  our  Senstors  and  Bep-  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^^  resolution  offered  by  the  hon.  Stan- 

resentatives  in  Congress  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  j^y  Matthews  in  the  Senate  fovoring  the  remonetixa- 

requested  to  make  application  to  the  proper  au-  ^^^^  ^f  .jj^er,  has  reflected  the  sentiment  and  will 

thorities  for  permission  for  some  suitable  person,  ^f  ,,jg  constituents,  and  said  vote  is  hereby  endorsed 

hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  this  State  for  the  pur-  ^j^^  aonroved. 

pose,  ifperraission  should  be  flrranted,  to  make  copies  m7^           i  ^       ^  .i  j  •    j.t_    o       x          xt  x 

of  such  portions  of  the  archives  of  the  lata  Confeder-  ^"^^  resolution  laiied  m  the  Dcnate,  as  tnat 

ata  Statos,  in  possession  of  the  Government,  as  may  body  had  previously  adopted  a  resolution  in 

relate  to  the  Stata  of  Mississippi,  or  any  of  ita  oHi-  favor  of  the  measure, 

c^wid  soldiers  engaged  in  i\e  war  Between  the  j^  ^.j,^  g^^  previous  to  adjournment  the 

following  resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted : 

Also  another,  instructing  and  requesting  the  Bmhed,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 

Senators  and  {Representatives  of  the  State  in  Hon.  W.  A  Percy,  Speaker  of  this  House,  for  the 
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nniform  kindness  and  oonrteons  treatment  extended  paid  to  the  coanties  through  which  the  roads 

to  UH,  the  colored  membera  of  this  House,  dorkig  the  pagg.    xhe  length  of  the  railroads  which  pay 

present  session ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  oo-  *  ^  *«w^a  ^.^  «y»Jw>««4.  ^#  ««.^«vi»«^;rv,>.  r>«  «<»»,»[»^ 

Sasion  to  expres^  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  able  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^"°*  ^^,  exemptions  or  assumed 

and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  exemptions,  is  884  miles  oi  broad  gauge  and 

the  delicate  and  responsible  duties  of  presiding  of-  50  mues  of  narrow  gauge.    The  average  value 

fleer  of  this  House.                                     ,         .  ot  these  roads  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  esti- 

J^lved  fuHAer,  Thst  we  take  pl^ore  in  saying  ^lated  at  $6,000  per  mile.    The  rate  of  taxa- 

that  we  have  received  nothing  but  kindness  at  the  ^^^  .  ^„  xZZL  45..«\«5n« 

hands  of  each  and   every  member  of  thU  House,  ^^°  "*«  ^^°  five  mills. 

which  we  will  hold  in  everlastmg  remembrance,  and  Th©  Chicago,  bt.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 

hope  that  the  good  feeling  between  the  white  and  Railroad  enters  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  Osy- 

colored  races  in  our  beloved  (State  may  be  perpetual,  ka,  and  runs  north  for  about  800  miles,  to  the 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Copiah,  offered  the  following,  {^""^  '^"^^^^^'^  '^JT^ST'  ^^!?^  *^,^5^'.?' 

which  was  uiianimoW  adopted :                ^'  ^\'^''^''^'Z^  ^1^^  %^  nv°%'  m^°^7^  ^^^' 

,    ,  „                                  ,              ,  road.    The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  enters 

JZewfo^  That  the  unanimous  thanks  of  this  boj^  the  State  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wayne 

be,  and  they  are  hereby,  tendered  to  the  colored  n^^^*-    ^^^^^x^^  T^^^\^   «i^-/v».,k   ♦»,«   »««4^». 

membersfortheiruniform  courtesy,  and  manly,  dig-  County,  running  north  through  the   eastern 

nifled  devotion  to  public  duty  during  this  session,  counties  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Columbus, 

and  that  we  congratulate  the  people  ofthe  State  upon  Ky.,  connecting  with  the  Iron  Mountain  Rail- 

the  selection  of  representatives  so  worthy  from  that  road  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.    The  Vicksburg  and  Me- 

S^V'Jif„^l°  ^iThJt'if.n^^^^                       T}^1^.  ridian  Railroad  has  ite  westera  terminus  at  the 

race  preiudices  and  bitterness  of  feelmg  exist  in  our  ..       ^tt*  u  v               ^t.    ^r*    •    •      • -d*             a 

bordersno  longer.  ^^ty  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 

its  eastern  at  Meridian,  near  the  Alabama  State 
A  favorite  enterprise  of  the  State  is  the  con-  line,  connecting  there  with  the  Alabama  and 
struction  of  the  Ship  Island,  Ripley  and  Ken-  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroads, 
tucky  Railroad.  A  charter  was  granted  bv  the  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  runs 
Legislature,  in  which  certain  unoccupied  lands  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  from 
were  donated  to  aid  in  tlie  construction  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  the  Alabama  line,  afford- 
road,  and  the  company  were  authorized  to  con-  ing  transportation  facilities  to  all  the  northern 
tract  with  the  lessees  of  the  State  Penitentiary  counties  in  the  State.  The  Missii^sippi  and  Ten- 
for  laborers.  The  Legislature  also  addressed  a  nessee  Railroad  commences  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
memorial  to  Congress  for  a  donation  of  land  to  and  runs  100  miles  southeast,  through  a  fine 
aid  the  work.  The  road  is  designed  to  begin  at  farming  section,  to  Grenada ;  thence  connect- 
or near  Mississippi  City,  on  the  Gulf  shore,  and  ing  with  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
run  to  the  town  of  Middleton,  in  the  State  of  leans  Railroad.  From  Middleton,  on  the  Mem- 
Tennessee,  connecting  with  the  Memphis  and  phis  and  Charleston,  the  Ship  Island,  Ripley 
Charleston  Railway,  and  through  to  the  great  and  Kentucky  (narrow-gau^e)  Railroad  starts. 
Northwest,  by  the  connection  with  the  New  and  is  finished  and  in  good  running  order  to 
Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  Mobile  and  Ripley,  in  Tippah.  From  Natchez  on  the  Mis- 
Ohio  Railways.  Mississippi  City  is  the  nearest  sissippi  River,  the  (narrow  gauge)  Natchez, 
point  opposite  Ship  Island  Harbor,  which  is  Jackson  and  Columbus  Railroad  has  been  con- 
consider^  the  best  on  the  line  of  coast  south  structed  to  ^^  Martin  City,"  in  Claiborne  Coun- 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  It  was  occupied  by  the  ty,  45  miles,  passing  through  Fayette  in  Jeffer- 
British  fieet  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  by  the  son  County.  This  road  will  develop  a  large 
Federal  navy  in  the  late  war.  It  has  a  depth  area  of  fine  farming  lands.  From  Bayou  Sara, 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  and  a  ca-  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Louisiana,  there  is 
pacity  sufficient  to  protect  and  shelter  the  a  railroad  of  26  miles,  to  Woodville,  in  Wilkin- 
whole  national  and  coastwise  marine  of  the  son  County,  Miss.,  affording  transportation  to 
United  States.  The  harbor  of  Ship  Island  is  some  of  the  best  farming  and  grazing  lands  in 
only  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  with  a  slop-  the  State.  The  Vicksburg  and  Ship  Island 
ing  and  shelving  shore  to  deep  water,  with  a  Railroad  has  been  chartered,  and  some  portion 
clay  foundation,  upon  which  can  be  built  moles  of  the  line  graded,  and  there  is  a  probability  of 
and  breakwaters.  The  road  will  enter  thenorth-  its  being  finished  to  Port  Gibson,  in  Claiborne 
em  border  in  Tippah  County,  and  pursue  nearly  County,  at  once.  Port  Gibson  has  connection 
an  air-line  through  the  middle  of  the  State,  giv-  with  the  Mississippi  River  by  a  railroad,  7  miles 
ing  its  benefits  to  Tippah,  Union,  Pontotoc,  long,  to  Grand  Gulf.  There  are  many  other 
Calhoun,  Chickasaw,  Winston,  Neshoba,  Leake,  lines  projected  and  chartered.  One  from  Vicks- 
Newton,  Scott,  Smith,  Jasper,  Covington,  Jones,  bur^^  to  Memphis,  running  through  the  Missis- 
Perry,  Marion,  and  Harrison  Counties,  thus  pen-  sippi  bottom  nearly  all  the  way,  will  open  un 
etrating  the  very  heart  of  the  State.  Along  with  some  of  the  finest  cotton  land  in  the  world, 
the  cotton-bales  of  north  and  central  Missis-  Another  will  extend  from  Grenada,  on  the  Ta- 
sippi,  the  lumber  and  the  turpentine  of  the  vast  zoo  River,  in  Leflore  County,  to  Birmingham, 
pine  forests  of  the  South  would  find  their  way  Alabama;  another  from  Grenada,  on  the  Chi- 
through  this  channel  to  the  great  markets.  cago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Railroad,  to 
The  length  ofthe  railroads  in  the  State  which  Okolona,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
pay  taxes  is  616  miles,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  The  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Rail- 
paid  is  $46,178.    One  tliird  of  this  amount  is  road  has  a  branch  from  Durant  to  Eosdnako^ 
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in  Attala  Ooontj.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-  oat  showing  what  this  portion  of  the  State^ 
road  baa  several  branch  road^.  Two  start  from  along  the  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  road,  is 
Artesia,  in  Lowndes  County,  one  running  to  and  may  become.  The  Fruit-Growers*  Associa- 
Colnmbus,  the  county  seat  of  Lowndes,  and  the  tion  urged  that  in  order  to  assure  success  to  its 
other  to  Starkville.  Oktibbeha  Couuty.  These  efforts,  and  to  further  encourage  the  culture  of 
branches  afford  railroad  facilities  to  some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  fruit  train  should  pass 
most  fertile  counties  in  the  State.  At  Aber-  through  the  fruit  belt,  say  from  New  Orleans 
deen  Junction  there  is  another  branch  to  Aber-  to  Canton,  during  the  day,  running  on  the 
deen  in  Monroe  County,  one  of  the  most  flour-  schedule  fast  enough  to  place  the  fruit  and 
ishjng  and  enterprising  towns  and  counties  in  vegetables  on  the  Chicago  market  on  the  mom- 
the  State.  The  Mobile  and  Northwestern  Rail-  ing  of  the  second  day  aner  shipment,  the  train 
road  begins  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis-  to  pass  Canton,  say  at  6  p.  m.  ,  and  to  run 
sippi  River,  at  a  point  opposite  Helena  in  Ar-  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  August 
kansas.  and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  following,  and  at  as  low  rates  as  can  be  afford- 
through  Coahoma  County.  Twelve  miles  have  ed  on  sucn  schedule.  Cairo  is  548  miles  from 
been  completed.  The  Memphis,  Hollv  Springs  New  Orleans,  and  890  miles  from  Crystal 
and  Selma  Railroad,  running  through  the  north-  Springs;  Chicago  is  8(M  miles  from  Cairo,  750 
em  portion  of  the  State,  has  been  partially  con-  miles  from  Crystal  Springs,  and  912  miles  from 
Btructed,  a  larse  part  of  the  grading  tinished,  New  Orleans.  The  &rmers  in  the  fruit  belt 
and  some  iron  laid  upon  the  Alabama  end.  below  and  above  Crystal  Springs,  and  within 

The  amount  in  the  State  Treasury  at  the  be-  hauling  distance  of  the  railroad,  have  expended 

ginning  of  the  year  was  $686,282.    The  re-  considerable  amounts  of  money  and  labor  in 

oeipts  of  the  previous  year  were  $1,087,044;  establishing  orchards  and   vineyards.     They 

the  disbursements,  $1,203,784.    The  debt,  con-  have  planted  500,000  peach-trees  and  from  500 

slating  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  bonds,  to  600  acres  of  strawberries  between  Poncha- 

amounted  to  $2,802,096.  toula  and  Milan.    They  have  planted  nearly 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was  originally  200,000  neach-trees  around  Cnrstal  Springs, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  and  opened  and  nearly  as  many  around  Terry.  Young 
for  patients  in  1855.  Since  then  it  has  been  trees  are  now  coming  into  bearing  in  such  num* 
greatly  enlarged,  until  it  is  hardly  surpassed  bers  that  the  peach  crop  should  be  twice  as 
by  any  other  m  the  country.  During  its  term  liu^e  as  it  has  ever  been,  if  this  and  succeed- 
of  operation  1,876  inmates  have  been  received,  ing  years  prove  favorable  for  peaches.  Crystal 
of  whom  more  than  400  have  been  discharged  Springs  has  sent  60,000  boxes  to  market  in  a 
as  restored.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the  single  year,  and  Terry,  nine  miles  above,  has  sent 
beginning  of  the  year  was  410,  and  about  40  off  about  the  same  amount  Hazlehurst,  ten 
applications  for  admisdon  were'  on  file.  Sta-  miles  below,  has  sent  to  market  Yrom  20,000 
tistics  of  the  State  show  that  about  40  persons  to  80,000  boxes  in  a  year.  Along  the  line  of 
become  insane  anniially.  In  the  Deaf  and  the  railroad  the  cars  have  gathered  up  in  a  sin- 
Dumb  Asylum  there  are  41  pupils,  and  in-  ffle  year  about  500,000  boxes.  Crystal  Springs 
creased  accommodations  are  required.  The  has  also  sent  2,500  boxes  of  apples  to  market, 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  also  in  successful  and  2,000  boxes  of  plums.  These  fruits  may 
operation.  be  easily  increased  to  100  times  their  present 

The  crops  of  the  year  presented  very  favor-  importance  if  cheap  rates  and  rapid  transit  are 
able  results.  About  2  per  cent  more  of  area  secured.  But  a  rapid  transit  is  not  so  impor- 
was  planted  in  cotton  than  in  1877.  In  sev-  tant  for  these  as  f6r  peaches  and  strawberries, 
eral  of  the  counties  the  crop  suffered  from  Blackberries  grow  wud  on  this  line  of  railroad 
excess  of  rain.  About  10  per  cent,  more  com  for  hundreds  of  miles.  These  may  be  dried 
was  planted  than  in  1877,  and  the  average  was  for  market  as  in  North  Carolina  and  else- 
about  the  same.  A  fine  crop  of  oats  was  gath-  where,  where  they  have  become  quite  an  im- 
ered,  being  on  the  average  10  per  cent  more  portant  article  of  commerce.  They  may  also 
than  in  1877.  The  bay  crop  shows  an  increase  oe  converted  into  blackberry  wine,  or  made 
of  25  per  cent  Rain  and  rust  injured  the  into  preserves,  or  canned  in  other  shapes.  The 
wheat,  and  the  crop  was  less  than  in  1877.  domestic  blackberries  could  be  profitably  oul- 
The  fruits  were  also  injured  by  heavy  rains,  tivated  along  this  line  of  railroad,  and  the  fruit- 
Large  shipments  are  made  by  rail  to  New  growers  are  now  commencing  the  cultivation 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  The  proceeds  of  raspberries  with  prospects  of  success.  Grapes 
were  estimated  at  $150,000  on  the  line  of  the  of  various  kinds,  the  Louisiana,  the  Herbemont 
New  Orleans  and  Chicago  Railroad  alone.  On  the  Scuppemon^,  the  Concord,  Martha,  and 
the  Mobile  and  Chicago  line  they  were  esti-  other  choice  vaneties  for  table  nse  and  wine- 
mated  at  $100,000.  Large  shipments  of  Irish  making,  can  be  produced  in  quantities  which 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  cabbages  were  also  would  be  deemed  fabulous  by  those  who  have 
made.  given  but  little  thought  to  the  matter.    The 

A  convention  of  the  fruit-growers  and  rail*  Chinese  quince,  pecans,  persimmons,  dewber- 

road  men,  to  consult  upon  their  mutual  inter-  ries,  mulberries,  the  Engush  walnut,  the  olive, 

ests,  was  held  at  Crystal  Springs  soon  after  the  and  the  tea-plant  find  a  congenial  soil  and  oli- 

close  of  the  y^ar.    Many  facts  were  brought  mate  along  the  line  of  this  riulroad.    In  addi- 
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tioQ  to  the  frnlta  that  gro^  in  great  perfection  wheat,  cotton,  sorghum,  peas,  grasses  of  va- 
in this  country,  this  soil,  under  good  husband-  rious  kinds,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  stock-raia- 
rj,  yields  sugar-cane,  rice,  jute«  peanuts,  and  ing,  and  fruit-growing.  The  *^  central  region  " 
winter  as  well  as  summer  grasses,  and  vegeta-  embraces  South  Madison,  East  Hinds,  South 
bles  of  numerous  kinds,  all  favorable  to  Sruit-  Leake,  Rankin,  and  portions  of  Scott,  Smith, 
growers  and  gardeners  and  to  the  future  inter-  Jasper,  Newton,  Lauderdale,  and  Clarke  Ooun- 
este  of  the  country.  Stock-raising,  sheep,  wool,  ties.  The  forest  trees  of  this  section  are  re<), 
hogs,  domestic  fowls,  butter  and  other  indus-  black,  white,  and  post  oaks,  hickory,  poplar, 
tries,  may  aid  the  farmer  and  the  railroad,  with  an  undergrowth  of  dogwood,  buckeye,. 
Canned  fruits  and  preserves,  dried  fruits,  canned  crab-apple,  black  and  red  haw,  etc.  After 
milk,  wines,  cider,  and  vinegar,  all  furnished  crossing  Pearl  River,  which  runs  south  into 
pure,  and  unadulterated,  and  woolesome,  may  the  Qmf  of  Mexico,  the  pine-trees  predomi- 
be  produced  by  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  nate  and  the  land  is  thinner.  This  section  is 
on  this  railroad  for  other  markets  and  as  ar-  well  watered  by  small  creeks,  running  throng 
tides  of  commerce  to  be  carried  off  on  these  wide  bottoms  of  rich  soil,  of  great  and  lasting 
trains.  fertility.    The  soil  of  this  region  is  generally 

Throughout  the  State  sheep  husbandry  is  fertile,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  cotton,  com, 

beginning  to  receive  much  greater  attention,  oats,  and  sugar-cane ;  all  the  grasses  grow  lux- 

and  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  has  nriantiy,  ana  it  seems  to  be  the  home  of  the 

been  largely  increased.    The  number  of  hogs  peach  and  the  strawberry.    The  '^  long-leaf 

raised  during  the  year  is  greater  than  at  any  pine  region  ^'    includes    the    southern    parts 

period  since  the  war.    Efforts  have  commenced  of  Hinds,  Rankin,  Smith,  Scott^  Jasper,  and 

to  raise  improved  horses  and  cattle,  under  the  Lauderdale,  the  counties  of  Copiah,  Simpson, 

conviction  that  it  can  be  done  more  cheaply  Clarke,  Wayne,  Perry,  Greene,  Jones,  Marion, 

and  more  profitably  than  in  more  northern  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Amite,  Fcaiiklin,  Pike,  and 

Statee.  the  greater  portion  of  the  Gulf  coast  countieis 

The  climate  of  the  State,  although  a  hot  one,  Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson.     The  im- 

is  relieved  by  cool  nights  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  mense  forests  in  this  reffion  of  the  best  heart- 

The  temperature  of  the  same  months  in  sue-  pine  timber  have  already  attracted  the  atten- 

oessive  years  is  very  uniform.    As  an  a^cul-  tion  of  capitalists  and  lumbermen.    While  the 

taral  State,  Mississippi  is  divided  into  several  greater  portion  of  the  soil  in  this  region  is  li^ht 

portions,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  and  sandv,  yet  much  of  it  is  very  productive 

soil  or  the  natural  advantages  of  location.  That  and  easily  cultivated,  yielding  remunerative 

part  called  the  "yellow-loam  region"  com-  crops  of  com,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  upland 

prises  the  greater  portion  of  Tishomingo,  Al-  and  lowland  rice,  cotton  in  the  northern  por- 

corn,  Prentfss,  Tappah,  Benton,  Marshall,  Tate,  tion,  and  sea-island  cotton  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

De  boto,  Panola,  Lafayette,  Calhoun,  Talo-  Vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown 

busha,   Tallahatchie,   Grenada,  Montgomery,  in  great  abundance.    All  the  bays  and  rivers 

Carroll,  Choctaw,  Sumner,  Attala,  Winston,  along  the  Gulf  coast  abound  in  the  finest  oys- 

Leake,  Neshoba,  East  Holmes,  East  Tacoo,  ters  and  fish,  and  oranges,  melons,  figs,  gprapea, 

North  Madison,  and  a  large  part  of  Kemper,  peaches,  etc,  are  raised  in  great  ^Mfeotion. 

Lauderdale,  Newton,  Scott,  and  Rankin  Coun-  The  "prairie  region "  was  cidled  the  granary 

ties.    The  soil  consists  of  a  brownish-yellow  of  the  South  during  the  late  war.    Portions  of 

loam  underlaid  by  loose  sand,  on  a  red  hard-  Tishomingo,  Alcorn,  Itawamba,  Tippah,  Pren- 

pan.    The  fertility  depends  upon  the  thickness  tiss,  and  Union,  with  the  larger  part  of  Lee, 

of  this  stratum  of  loam,  which  varies  from  a  Monroe,  Chickasaw,  Oktibbeha,  Lowndes,  Clay, 

few  inches  to  several  feet    Throughout  this  and  Noxubee  Counties,  and  a  good  portion  of 

vast  territory  there  are  very  rich  river  and  creek  Eemper  County,  are  included  in  this  region, 

bottoms,  easily  cultivated,  and  that  will  pro-  A  large  portion  of  this  fine  prairie  soil  is  under- 

duce  40  to  60  bushels  of  com  and  a  bale  of  laid  witn  rotten  limestone,  and  is  rich  and  very 

cotton  per  acre,  while  the  good  uplands  will  productive,  resembling  the  prairie  country  in 

average  about  one  half  bale  of  cotton  and  15  to  Illinois.    Wheat,  com,  oats,  cotton,  clover,  sor- 

20  bushels  of  com,  with  intelligent  cultivation,  ghum,  and  the  various  grasses  are  cultivated, 

without  manure.  These  bottom  lands  are  heav-  and  ^eld  very  large  and  remunerative  crops, 

ily  timbered  with  white,  overcup,  willow,  and  Peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  the  various  small 

water  oaks,  hickory,  walnut,  asn,  poplar,  elm,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  grow  in 

holly,  maple,  cypress,  etc.     The  b^  ridges  great  perfection,  and  are  shipped  to  a  oonsid- 

and  table  lands  are  covered  with  black,  i^,  erable  extent  to  Western  cities.    The  "  basin 

post,  and  white  oaks,  hickory,  dogwood,  and  region  '^  embraces  over  four  million  acres  of 

chestnut,  in  many  sections  mixed  with  short-  land  lying  between  the  Mississippi  River  on 

leaf  pine ;  while  the  poorer  and  higher  sandy  the  west  and  Uie  Tazoo  and  its  tributaries  on 

ridges  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  the  east,  including  much  of  the  bottoms  of  the 

short-leaf  pine  in  some  localities,  hi  others  with  latter  streams.     The  counties  of  Issaquena, 

a  dense  growth  of  scrubby  black-jack  andscmb  Washington,  Bolivar,  Coahoma,  Tunica,  Shar- 

oak.    The  soU  of  this  large  portion  of  the  State  key,  and  the  western  parts  of  Holmes,  Carroll, 

la  well  adapted  to  the  cmtivation  of  oats,  com,  Leflore,  Tallahatchie,  and  De.  Soto,  are  em- 
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braced  in  this  sdction.    The  soil  is  a  rich,  dark  tional,  5,960.    Third  District— H.  D.  Monej, 

allaviam,  made  bv  the  overflow  t>f  the  Missis-  Democrat,  4.028 ;  scattering,  13.    Fifth  Dis- 

sippif  Yazoo,  and  their  tributaries,  covering  trict  —  Charles  E.  Hooker,  Democrat,  4,816; 

over  with  rich  deposits  the  immense  vegeta-  J.  H.  Deacon,  Repablican,  697.    Sixth  District 

tion  of  the  bottom  lands.    These  lands,  when  —James  R.  Chalmers,  Democrat,  6,668 ;  £.  J. 

above  overflow  or  protected  by  levees  (em-  Costello.  Republican,  1,888. 

bankments  or  dikes),  produce  immense  crops  Each  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  has  a 

of  cotton  and  corn,  frequently  two  bales  of  large  Democratic  minority, 

cotton  per  acre  and  60  to  80  bushels  of  com.  An  act  passed  by  the  Leffislature,  to  exclude 

Stockj  such  as  cattle  and  hogs,  do  remarkably  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle  from  Texas 

well  m  this  section,  and  can  be  raised  very  into  the  State,  was  declared  to  be  unconstitn- 

cheaply.    The  timber  trees  of  this  region  are  tional  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  daring 

vast  and  various — white,  water,  and  willow  the  summer.    The  points  decided  were  as  fol- 

oaks,  ash,  beech,  sweet-gum,  Cottonwood,  hick-  lows : 

cry,  black-flrum.  willow,  sycamore,  and  elm  :  i.  a  statute  of  a  State  which  prohibits  driving  or 

while  the  sloughs,  bayous,  and  lakes  are  filled  oonveying  any  Texas.  Mexican,  or  Indian  cattle  iote 

with  gigantic  cypress,  towering  above  the  other  i*»«  ^}^^k  between  the  tint  day  of  March  and  the 

Xt'il'Ji^TQ^  cypre«-bnd.«8  are  fh?ct:i;'o?trc^^:5tXVoTih':te"d'isS 

of  mimense  value,  as  the  cypress  lumber  is  very  that  ordzdns,  •*  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 

durabie  and  well  suited  for  shingles  and  other  late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 

building  purposes.      The  ^^  bluff  region,^*   or  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

cane  hills,  run  parallel  with  the  Yaxoo  and  ,,2-  Such  a  statute  U  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of 

Mississippi  Riversfrom. the  mouthoftl^  '^^J^^Jr^^L^^'^'' ^''''''    It  U  more  than  a 

busha,  gradually  widening  out  to  the  Louisiana  s.  The  police  power  of  a  State  can  not  be  exer- 

ime.     At  Vicksburg  the  blufif  formation  ex-  cised  over  a  subject  such  as  inter-Sute  tranaporta- 

tends  east  to  the  Big  Black  River,  at  Natchez  tion  of  aubjeots  of  commerce  confined  exdosiTely  to 

as  far  as  four  or  five  miles  east  of  Fayette,  in  ^^°«5?^**y  ^1  !'«^*'^  Constitution. 

Jefferson  county,  and  in  Wilkinson  deir  i^  fo?th?p1rr;^fe^  iJl^V-'c^K^^^^^^^^ 

tne  county  and  as  far  as  one  or  two  miles  east  quarantine  and  reasonable  ii^unction  regulations, 

of  Centerville,  in  Amite  County.    It  comprises  while  it  may  prerent  persona  and  animals  suiTering 

the  western  hills  of  Leflore,  OarrolL  Holmes,  under  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  from  enter- 

and  Yazoo,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Warren,  togo?in£'^?thro'S?h'\to  bo^dltT  Uy ^d^^^U 

Cttaibome,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Wilkinson  absolntely  ncoessaiy  for  lu  self-protectlon. 

Counties ;  also  a  portion  of  the  western  parts  6.  Neither  the  unlunited  power  of  a  State  to  tax, 

of  Franklin  and  Amite.    Near  the  Mississippi  nor  any  of  its  police  powers,  can  be  exercised  to 

the  hUls  are  of  a  steep  bluff  character,  gradu-  J"<^  •^  •**«»**  ••  to  work  a  practical  assumption  of 

ally  growing  less  abrupt  eastward  until  they  ^}^^^  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Con- 

become  gently  undulating.    On  the  Big  Black,  e.  Since  the  range  of  a  State's  police  power  cornea 

Bayou  Pierre,  and  Homoohitto  Rivers  there  verr  near  to  the  field  committed  by  the  Conatitution 

are  vast  areas  of  the  finest  bottom  lands,  equal  to  Congress,  it  ia  tlie  duty  of  oouru  to  guard  t igi- 

in  fortuity  to  the  Mississippi  bottom  hinds,  huitly  against  any  needleaa  intrusion. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  composed  of  a  brown-  MISSOURI.    No  topic  attracted  more  di»> 

ish  loam  of  the  greatest  fertility,  underlaid  with  cussion  in  this  State  during  the  year  than  that 

silt  largely  mixed  with  small  shells.    The  hills  of  the  alleged  irregularities  in  the  office  of  the 

are  covered  with  trees  of  enormous  size— white,  State  Treasurer,  Elijah  Gates,  by  which,  it  was 

red,  and  black  oaks,  poplar,  beech,  hickory,  charged,  the  State  had  sustained  considerable 

etc.    This  is  the  home  of  the  magnolia,  which  losses.    In  view  of  these  disclosures  a  oom*> 

is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  largest  forest  mittee  was  appointed  by  Governor  Phelps  to 

trees ;  they  are  so  numerous  in  the  southern  inquire  into  the  financial  transactions  of  th# 

portion  of  this  region  that  when  in  bloom  Treasurer,  and  to  report  the  actual  condition 

their  grand  flowers  perfume  the  whole  forest  of  the  Treasury.    This  committee  consisted  of 

with  their  fragrance.    This  region  is  rated  at  State  Senator  M.  H.  Phelan  and  Representa- 

the  heafl  of  the  uplands  in  the  State  in  point  tives  Dabney  C.  Dade  and  Francis  M.  Harring- 

of  fertility  and  for  agricultural  purposes.  ton.    The  investigation  was  begun  December 

The  prevalence  in  the  State  of  yellow  fever  10th,  and  the  report  was  made  early  in  Jann- 

during  the  summer  caused  a  great  loss  of  life  ary.    It  was  found  that  the  Treasurer's  books 

and  much  damage  to  its  material  prosperity,  showed  on  the  81st  of  December,  1878,  the 

which  was  estimated  at  $40,000,000.      (See  following: 

FXVXR,  Tello W. )  Bakaoe  reoefved  from  fbrmer  Treasurer $025,473  95 

The  only  election  held  in  the  State  during  isSja  J^Sf  ms;;::.;;-::::::::::::;::  l^fi  ?? 

the  year  was  for  the  choice  of  members  of     ««"p«  ««™*  *''*'' m^w^i^ 

Congress.     It  took  place  on  November  5th,  Total  reeeipta $7,07i,os4  Bf 

and  resulted  as  follows :  First  District— Henry    wtmau  paW  m  isn isImmwTt 

L.  Muldrow,  Democrat,  9.682;  Reuben  Davis,     Wananta pdd in  1878. s,0Q0.929  4S 

National,  6,602.  Second  District— Van  H.  Man-    Balance  on  hand 47%4t6n 

Dingy  Democrat,  7,889;  J.  H.  Amacker,  Na-  iMtf $i/m/»im 
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The  committee  now  direoted  their  attention  •nt  General  AMemblj  wonld,  at  an  early  daj.  enaet 

to  two  qnestions:  1.  What  nae  did  the  Treas-  1»^«  i""?"^  **"!  Conititution,  the  funda  In  my 

nrermLofthebahmcesonhandf    2   Was  p/ii^^^nJr'^siJXa^^ 

there  on  December  81,  1878,  as  there  shoold  been  paid  for  the  same.*^  In  this  oonatruction  of 

have  been,  $472,465.02  of  actual  money  in  the  the  Constitution  I  waa  aupported  by  the  opinion  of 

hands  of  the  Treasurer  ?     It  was  found  that  the  Attomey-Geueral,  alao  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 

the  cash  on  hand,  except  a  smaU  sum,  was  de-  "^ittee  of  the  Twenty^ninth  General  Assembly,  ap- 

•I^^  t  VI*  »au^  vAv^pv  «  ■'^"^  "-    »  »»«*»  Y  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  aacertainmewbat  sections 

posited  from  time  to  time  with  various  banks,  Jf  ^he  Constitution  needed  legiaUtion  for  their  en- 

the  largest  deposits  beinff  made  with  the  Bank  foroement. 

of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Mastin  Bank  of  Kan-  The  Legislature  failing  to  enact  a  law  ff0Temin||^ 

sas  City.     On  August  8,  1878,  the  latter  bank  the  safe  keei>ing  of  the  State's  funds,  1,  believing  it 

#a;i..wI    v.««,:»»  o.«  ^a«v/v<.^4-  wr^^lx^-^  ^f  ♦!»*.  fifof^  to  be  the  wi»n  and  desire  of  the  people  that  the 

failed,  having  on  deposit  money  of  the  State  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  g^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  deposited  ks  named  in 

amounting  to  $506,187.     As  security  for  this  section  15,  article  10,  of  tiie  Constitution,  did,  on  tl  e 

sum,  the  State  Treasurer  held  collaterals  on  I5th  day  of  May.  1877,  prepare  and  mail  to  the  prin- 

which  $220,000  was  realized.    This  amount,  oip«l  banks  of  tne  State  a  circular  letter  soliciting 

according  to  his  books,  he  credited  to  the  bank,  proposals  for  the  s^e  keeping  of  the  State's  funds, 

)A.^n»  J^A^M^it^  ♦^  fuTQf.*^  ^^*oQA  iQ»-   Tn>^ZI  *"d  ou  the  second  day  of  June  following  did  select 

leaving  a  deficit  to  the  State  of  $286, 18  <.  ^Hiere  j^e  Mastin  Bank  of  fknsas  City  as  the  Bute's  depoa- 

was,  however,  a  discrepancy  between  the  State  Uory,  it  offering  to  pay  the  bijghest  rate  of  intereat 
Treasurer's  books  and  those  of  the  bank ;  the  on  such  deposits,  and  to  ftimish  the  State,  free  of 
latter  showing  that  the  bank  was  indebted  to  «^»W»  •?«i  exchange  as  mi^ht  be  necessary.  Th\s 
the  State  only  in  the  sum  of  $69,782.  The  hank  failing  to  give  Bond  Bfis^toiy  to  the  Govern- 
wvtti,^  vuLj  ^  vt«%7  ouuA  ^  ^^,wm,,  ««  or  and  Attorney-General,  the  ftjnds  were  permitted 
committee  were  of  opmion  that  the  Treasur-  ^^  remain  as  then  deposited  until  June  19, 1877,  when 
ers  claim  was  correct,  but  they  referred  the  the  National  Bank  of  the  Sute  of  Missouri  dosed  its 
qnestion  to  the  General  Assembly,  recommend-  doors.  Although  I  had  only  $4,686  in  said  bank, 
ing  that  further  investigation  be  made.  The  nnfortunately  for  the  Treaaury,  the  Bank  of  St.  Jo- 
committee  then  reoorted  that  there  wa^  in  the  rf^.^^ittro^ey^Eri^n"^^^^^^  ill:  1^ 
State  Treasury  on  December  81, 1878,  the  prop-  of  MUsouri  about  $600,000.  Fearing  that  this  sus- 
er  balance,  but  made  np  of  the  following  pension  would  cause  such  a  panic  as  would  cause  the 
items :  bank  of  St.  Joseph  to  suspend,  I  drew  out  of  the 
r^-v,  «  ^  ^^,  «.  T  .  ^,^«^««  Bank  ofSt.  Joseph  $484,716.49,  biilance  in  said  bank 
^^  ^M^  ^f  Commeree,  8t  Louis •^*J!S?  S  after  deducting  the  amount  it  had  Ued  up  m  the  sus- 

SSttSSi  nSJk  Suro^Mlii;^  d^^                     l;046  26  PJ°^«<J  ^^h  "^  t^P^"**^  itwith  the  ftaatin  Bank 

Tb"llSttoBank^S£i!.!?!!^.!^  : : : :      .     «^m  S  of  Kansas  City,  Ukmg  as  aecunty  for  this  and  such 

Wolf  scalp  oertUkates 4,488  00  other  deposits  as  might  be  made  therein  a  personal 

Deposit  with  J.  W.  Beid,  of  Kansas  Gltr,  to  in-  bond  of  the  bank  in  the  sum  of  11,000^000,  with  tha 

demoifysecnilties  on  attaohment  bond  against  endorsers  aa  stated  in  this  report.    From  that  time 

WMtln  B«nk._.. ^JJJJS  no  deposiu  were  regularly  made  with  the  MasUn 

Clinton  county  bonds JMOOM  Bank  until  November,  18^7,  when  I  notified  raid 

MsUng  a  total  o£ ...   $472,465  98  bank  to  place  in  New  York  ftinda  for  the  purpose  of 

paying  State  bonda  than  maturing.    Tomyaurprise, 

**  Of  the  balance  so  called,*^  says  the  report,  1  ^o»  mformed  by  its  officera  that  It  would  be  im- 

**  it  wiU  be  seen  that  only  $124,800.87  is  avail-  po"*^;  t^'i^  »<>  n^««*  Y'^.^^'^J^^t   J«j'«^'"fir  tj»«J 

iv  f»  .1*  Mv  ^MM  Mu»v  vu<jjpA^,v^vy/.v^i  to  "J'""  it  would  be  hazardous  to  close  the  bank,  I  proceeded 

able  to  meet  demands  on  the  Treasury.    It  can  ^  withdraw  the  ftands,  aa  faat  aa  possible  without 

not  now  be  detenmned  how  much  money  will  causing  a  panic.    This  I  did  untu  January,  1878^ 

be  realized,  or  when,  out  of  the  remaining  as-  when,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  First  National 

sets."    Of  the  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer  in  Bank  of  Kansaa  City,  a  run  was  made  upon  the  Mas- 

♦kA  onm  ^f  ^t  AAA  AAA  4.kA  ^^.^mUf-AA  mA-^^*<*^A  tin  Bauk,  which  would  have  forced  it  to  eloae  ita 

the  sum  of  $1,000,000  the  committee  repoi-ted  ^^„     ^^^      .„  ^^^  ^-^  ^^  ^j^.^  ^>       j  f^^^^  i^ 

as  follows :  "  Eight  of  the  eleven  bondsmen  necessaiy  to  furnish  it  with  ftinds  for  my  own  pro- 
are  reported  insolvent ;  two  of  the  others  re-  tection,  which  I  did,  taking  the  collateral  aecontiea 
pnted  wealthy,  bnt  nothing  can  be  made  ont  here  reported,  also  $850,000  in  bonda  of  the  National 

of  them  by  execution.    When  this  bond  was  ?^'\?'-U?^^^^P■7«''^l5f  !f^?L%*ai52T^^^ 

^»^««  «  »w:^>.  ^4  ♦K/*  <.n«^4.:^o  ^»<.i:4t^  <><i  ^^^\^  the  bank  closed  August  8, 1878,  and  held  |606,187.80 

given  a  portion  of  the  sureties  qu^fied  as  worth  ^^  ^^^  g^^,,  ^^^      Qn  October  nth  I  rialiied 

one  and  a  half  million  dollars.    The  new  bond  fVom  sale  of  the  $850,000  water  bonda  $290,000,  lesv- 

given  by  the  Treasurer  has  not  come  into  the  ing  the  balance  at  that  time  $286,187.80.  or  about  $20,- 

possession  of  the  committee.''  ^  l«s*  ^^^  ^hen  I  first  discovered  the  bank  to  be 

state  Tr^snrer  Gates  gave. tl.e  following  ex-  '°lU^^Tf'nu™1!f  th"  N.«o„al  B«.V  of  tb.  SUte 

planation  of  his  transactions :  ^f  Missouri,  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Bute  were  de- 

When  I  came  into  ofllce  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  posited  with  the  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  until  Sep- 

legisUtion  waa  necessary  for  the  succesaful  execution  tember  80, 1878,  when  the  Bank  of  Commerce  waa 

of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  aa  regarda  the  selected  as  the  State'a  depository, 

deposit  of  State  ftinds.  and  so  stated  to  the  Twenty-  j^  October  criminal  proceedings  were  begun 

ninth  General  Assembly  in  my  letter  bearing  date  ^,^'   „<.  t-««««-««  n«4A<.       Twi^;^f««i/infa  wl^o. 

March  19,  1877,  as  followa:  "^I  further  state  that  ^^^inst  Treasurer  GaieB.      Indictments  were 

inaamuch  as  there  is  no  statutory  law  giving  effect  found  charging  him   with  receiving  benefits 

to  section  15,  article  10,  of  the  Constitution,  1  have  and  advantages  from  the  deposits  of  money  of 

not  observed  the  requirements  of  the  same,  but  have  the  State  made  in  the  Mastin  Bank.     Owing 

the  various  fhnds  in  my  custodjr  so  situated  that  I  ^o  the  absence  of  witnesses,  the  trial  had  not 

can  subject  the  same  to  the  requirementa  of  any  le-    ,  j    *  i.u      il.  ^f*  4.v^ 

jrialatioh  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  been  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

the  Treasury  Department.    Believing  that  tha  pres-  Bonds  of  the  btate  to  the  amount  of  foSS,** 
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000  fell  due  in  1877,  and  $490,000  in  1878.  from  Usuinfc«nyint«re8i-be*ringbondi  of  th«  United 

Pro^sion  had  been  '"^de  bylaw^^^^^^^^  ^T^^rlTAt^iJ^f^^^^^^^ 

the  former,  and  thej  were  aooordingl j  fund-  f^^^  taxation  aa  the  most  auti^emocratio  kw  ever 

ed.    There  was  no  law  providing  for  the  fund-  passed  by  Congreaa,  and  in  order  to  return  to  a  just 

ing  of  the  bonds  which  matnred  in  1878.     The  and  equitable  system  of  taxation  we  advocate  the  es- 

State  interest  fond  consists  of  a  tax  of  one  fifth  tabU»hment  of  an  income  tax  on  all  descriptions  of 

of  one  per  cent  per  annnm  levied  and  coUect-  Srtt'^'f^ra.^Vd^'g.iJrb^r^^^^^ 

ed  on  all  property  subject  to  taxation.    By  the  counts,  or  otherwise,  as  the  only  just  and  eoonoml- 

provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  proceeds  of  oal  mode  of  levying  taxes,  exempting  from  income 

the  tax  must  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  all  products  of  trade,  earnings  of  labor,  wages, 

interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  as  it  r««^»  "^^  annuities  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  for  each 

shall  mature,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  njust  be  P*ff°^;  ^p^^,^  ^,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ebU  secured 

paid  into  the  smking  fund  and  thereafter  be  by  mortgages  or  otherwise.    We  are  opposed  to  the 

applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  bonded  in-  system  of  internal  revenue  taxation,  to  all  licensea 

debtedness  of  the  State.     It  is  also  provided  upon  merchants,  trader*,  or  manufacturers,  for  goods 

that  the  amount  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  ^^^  <>«  ^^^*  *^«^  <>P^^«  ••  *  d°»^^^«  ^'  •^^ 

shall  be  at  least  $250,000  annually.     Brides  g;  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  eviction  law  pasted 

the  interest  accruing,  there  has  been  paid  out  by  the  last  State  Legislature,  whereby  a  man  is  de- 

of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  last  two  years  $585,-  p rived  of  any  means  of  redemption  ot  bis  lands  sold 

000  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.    The  ^<*!:%®*j^'^«?:v  .*u      i    •      #  «         #q*  * 

indebtedness  of  tWe  on^he  1st  of  Jana-  ^^-I^^trjJ^Sjfe.^rlrrvlfrTtrn^'J:^ 

ary  1879,  was  $16,758,000,  not  mcludmg  the  ^^  ^^^j^^  be  reduced  one  half  for  all  sakriet  iTbove 

contingent  liability  of  the  State  on  account  that  amount. 

of  $3,000,000  of  bonds  loaned  to  the  Hanni-  10.  We  demand  the  eight-hour  Uw,  so  called, 

bal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company.    This  wherever  it  may  be  applicable  u>  ^a^or,  and  the  pajj- 

^^^^^4.  ^^^-  ««♦  :«-.i.,^«  *k«  4»».rv^.^.«  i/^««  sage  of  laws  to  enforce  It.    We  demand  the  abolition 

*?2°^^  ^^^®  ^?.*  ^°^^?,     .       >®™P2J^V^*'*  orthe  system  of  letting  out  by  contract  the  labor  of 

of  $250,000  which  falls  due  m  1879.    From  convicts  m  our  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions. 

now  until  1886  only  $442,000  of  the  bonds  of  18.  We  demand  thorough  reform  in  the  system  of 

the  State  will  become  due,  and  the  larger  part  public  school  education,  so  as  to  esublish  agricul- 

of  the  amount  to  be  placed  in  the  sinking  fund  JS^HJ^Lf!!?™!!^^:.!!'^!.'^^^ 

.,, ,           !•  J  A    xi-            u         M  x.     ji    X.  r  tlon  to  common  schools ;  to  prevent  other  schools 

wiU  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  before  being  esUbli^hed  or  sustained  out  of  pubUc  school 

they  shall  have  matured.  funds,  or  such  funds  being  used  for  other  than  school 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  opened  purposes ;  to  prevent  oft-repested  changes  and  mo- 

by  the  assembling  ^  the  "National  Labor  nopoly  In  the  sale  of  text-books  being  forced  upon 

ri...^»K^»i^  >t  G4>»4.^  run«*Aif:^»  ^f  a^^aiu  />«!  the  people,  as  well  as  other  measures  which  will  in- 

Greenback     State  Convention  at  Sedalia  on  ^^^^^  common  school  education  for  the  poor- 

June  19tb,  when  A.  u  Gilstrap  was  nominated  est  |q  {^^  gtate  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

for  Snpreme  Judge,  Ivers  Hayden  for  Railroad  is.  We  favor  the  improvement  of  all  navigable 

Commismoner,  and  A.  H.  St.  John  for  Regis-  Western  waters  by  the  General  Government ;  also 

ter  of  Lands.    The  foUowing  resolutions  were  that  the  Government  buUd,  own,  and  control  a  St, 

^     >j .  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroad. 

aaoptea :  24  'Pbat  each  sex  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 

1.  We  demand  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  spe-  work. 

cte  resumption  act  and  national  banking  laws,  with  15.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear 

all  amendments  thereto.  equally  upon  capital  and  labor ;  the  removal  of  un- 

2.  We  demand  the  issue  of  absolute  money  in  green-  just  technicalities,  delays,  and  discrimination  in  the 
backs  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  to  be  full  legal  tenders  administration  of  Justice ;  and  adoption  of  measures 
for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  engaged 

8.  We  demand  that  all  bonds  now  subject  to  re-  m  mininfr,  manufacturing,  or  building^  pursuits, 

demption,  or  that  mav  become  subject  to  redemption  16.  We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Chineae 

hereafter^hall  be  redeemed  immediately  in  absolute  servile  labor. 

money.    We  demand  that  all  bonds  now  due  or  pav-  17.  We  are  opposed  to  strikes,  revolutions,  and  all 

able  ahall  be  purchased  by  the  Treasury  as  rapidly  violent  measures  for  the  relief  of  labor,  and  favor  ar- 

aa  possible,  at  market  rates,  and  canceled.  bitration  to  settle  all  difficultlea  between  employees 

4.  We  recommend  that  provisions  be  made  bv  law  and  employers. 

for  the  issue  of  absolute  money  by  the  United  States  18.  We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  {[ivin^;  mechan- 

under  proper  restrictions,  to  be  loaned  to  States,  ooun-  ics  and  laborers  a  first  lien  on  all  descriptions  of  their 

ties,  and  cities  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  work  for  their  ftill  wages. 

upon  certain  safe  and  satisfactory  securitv,  to  be  used  19.  We  demand  that  all  public  lands  remaining  un- 
to pay  their  bonded  indebtedness  and  relieve  the  peo-  sold  in  the  United  States  or  territories  be  reserved 
pie  from  their  present  burdens  of  taxation.  from  sale  for  homesteads  of  citixens  as  actual  settlers 

5.  We  demand  that  the  Federal  Constitution  be  on  tracts  of  forty  acres  each,  excepting  nine  sections 
amended  so  as  to  limit  and  restrain  Congress  from  of  land  which  should  be  granted  to  puiolio  achools  in 
exempting  any  property,  stock,  bonds,  or  credit  from  each  township  for  the  support  of  such  schools  for 
taxation ;  fh>ni  i^nting  public  landa  to  any  corpo-  ever,  to  be  inalienable  and  free  ft'om  taxation,  and 
ration  or  aasociation ;  from  making  the  United  States  to  make  the  achools  self-supporting. 

a  party  to  any  corporation  or  association  for  any  pur-  20.  We  favor  reduction  of  the  standing  army  to 

pose ;  Arom  granting,  transferrins,  pledging,  assum-  10.000  men. 

ing,  or  in  any  way  conveying  public  money,  credits,  ^  21.  We  cordially  Invite  all  patriotic  and  free  citi- 

franchises,  powers,  or  sovereignty  of  government  to  lens  of  this  State  who  may  subscribe  to  the  foreffo- 

any  person  or  corporation ;  from  creating  any  corpo-  insr  resolutions  to  abandon  old  parties  and  unite  with 

ration  exoept  such  aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  us  in  establishing  a  new  party  of  the  people,  to  de- 

and  execute  the  power  of  the  Government  itaelf ;  and  liver  them  from  slavery  to  money  and  corporate  des- 

Vou  XVIII. — 87    A 
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potism;  to  leoore  labor  its  jott  reward,  and  trade,  backs  thus  put  in  drcolation^    Legal-tender  notes, 

oommerce.  and  credit  solidity  and  security ;  to  re-  commonly  called  greenbacks,  should  be  made  a  legal 

form  ail  the  abuses  of  all  administrations  of  pub-  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri- 

lio  aJffiairs ;  to  remove  burdens  of  excessive  taxation,  vate,  except  such  obligations  as  are  in  the  terms  of 

licenses,  and  impositions;  to  inaugurate  a  system  the  original  contract  expressly  made  payable  in 

of  American  absolute  money;  and  to  secure  to  the  coin. 

people  and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  civil  ahd  4.  That  the  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 

religious  liberty  for  all  generations.  value  thereof  can  be  exercised  under  the  Coustitu- 

22.  We  demand  the  immediate  tender  to  the  bond-  tion  by  Congress  alone,  and  that  the  possession  of 
holders  of  enough  absolute  paper  money  to  pay  the  the  power  imposes  the  duty  of  its  exercise  to  the 
entire  national  debt ;  and  if  the  bondholders  refuse  extent  of  all  gold  and  silver  bullion  offered  for  coin- 
to  receive  the  same  in  payment,  Congress  to  provide  age  at  the  mints  of  the  United  Btatea ;  and  we  regard 
by  law  to  loan  said  money  to  the  people  at  2  per  oent.  the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress 
per  annum  and  thus  afford  relief  to  tne  laboring  man.  upon  the  coinage  of  silver  ss  impolitic  and  unjuAt, 

and  they  should  at  once  be  removed. 

The  Democratio  Oonvention  met  at  Jefferson  5.  Thiat  a  return  to  specie  payments  is  impossible 

City  July  10th,  and  nominated  Elijah  H.  Nor-  ^n  the  present  flnanci^  condition  of  the  countiy,  and 

ton  for  Bapreme  Judge  AM.  Sevier  for  Rail-  ^r^'t^ttf^l^Z'S^lZtr^TimXo^l'^ 

road  Commissioner,  K.  D.  bhannon  for  Hnper-  the  resumption  act,  holding  the  same  to  be  unwise 

intendent  of  Schools,  and  J.  £.  MoHenry  for  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Bister    of    Lands.     The  platform  adopted  6.  The  policy  inaugurated  and  maintained  by  the 

was  as  follows  *  Bepublican  party  of  contracting  the  active  circula- 
ting medium  of  the  country,  constituting  as  all  admit 

The  Democratic  party  of  Missouri  in  Convention  it  does  the  standard  of  value  of  the  property  and 

assembled  declares  its  confidence  in  and  unshaken  products  of  the  country,  and  regulating  as  well  the 

adherence  to  the  great  Democratic  principles  of  rep-  prices  paid  for  all  labor,  stands  preeminent  in  the 

resentative  government,  its  devotion  to  tne  national  long  list  of  its  oppressive  measures  as  the  most  stu- 

Union  and  Constitution,  with  the  amendments  there-  pid,  inexcusable,  and  oppressive  of  them  alL    Being 

to.  and  its  unswerving  maintenance  of  the  following  opposed  to  all  monopolies  and  all  laws  discriminating 

pnnciples,  namely :  in  favor  of  one  class  of  our  people  at  the  expense  of 

Strict  subordixiation  of  the  military  to  the  civil  and  to  the  prejudice  of  all  otliers,  we  declare  an 
power.  unqualified  hostility  to  all  protective  tariffs,  and  de- 
Opposition  to  large  standing  armies  in  time  of  mand  that  there  shall  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
peace.  7.  The  Democracy  tenders  to  the  debtor  and  labor- 

Furitv  of  elections,  and  their  absolute  freedom  ing  classes  of  the  oountry  its  warmest  sympathy,  and 

ftx)m  all  interference  oy  the  officers  of  the  Federal  pledsea  itself  at  the  earliest  moment  to  reverse  the 

Government,  civil  or  military.  cruel  and  destructive  policy  of  the  Republican  party 

Profound  respect  for  the  popular  will  fairly  and  which  brought  ruin  upon  them.    We  demana  that 

legally  expressed  at  the  ballot-box.  all  legislation  shall  be  so  enacted  and  administered 

A  fixed  purpose  to  expose  and  punish  all  political  as  to  secure  to  each  man  as  nearly  as  practicable  the 

fraud  and  oorruption.  just  rewards  of  his  own  labor. 

The  political  equality  of  all  citizens.  8.  That  in  view  of  the  lar^e  appropriationa  that 

The  largest  right  of  individual  liberty  consistent  have  been  made  by  the  Pederal  Government  for 

with  the  riffhts  of  others.  works  of  public  Improvement  on  the  seaboard  and 

Universal  education  and  a  general  and  active  par-  the  lakes,  justice  to  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 

ticipation  by  the  body  of  the  people  in  public  affairs.  Valley  demands  that  appropnations  shall  be  maa« 

Jtetolvedy  That  we  congratulate  the  country  on  the  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and 

fact  that  after  nearly  thirteen  years  from  the  cessa-  its  tributaries  commensurate  with  the  commercial 

tion  of  hostilities  a  state  of  pesce  in  accordance  with  wants  and  interests  of  this  section  of  the  country  ; 

the  Constitution  and  laws  naa  been  reached  in  our  and  believing  in  tlie  constitutional  power  of  the  Gov* 

Bouthern  States.  emment  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  national  entei^ 

2.  We  solemnly  arraign  and  condemn  the  high  prises  which  serve  to  benefit  laige  sections  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  as  faithless  to  the  people  of  country,  and  which  can  not  be  accomplished  by  in- 
the  United  States  in  refiising  to  investigate  and  ex-  dividual  enterprise  or  State  action,  we  favor  such 
pose  the  wicked  and  flaring  tyauds  by  which  the  legislation  in  this  behalf  as  will  not  increase  the  na- 
will  of  the  people  at  tne  last  Presidential  election  tional  indebtedness  or  impose  any  additional  bur- 
was  defeated.  Its  refusal  to  do  so  was  in  violation  dens  upon  the  people.  Such  a  policy,  in  our  opin- 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  organized,  ion,  while  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  transporta* 
and  while  the  decision  made  by  the  Forty-fourth  tion  and  add  to  our  agricultural  wealth,  would  afford 
Congress  of  the  question  as  to  who  should  be  de-  remunerative  employment  to  the  surplus  labor  of 
dared  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  present  the  oountry.  That  there  can  be  no  legitimate  em- 
Presidential  term  was  in  our  judgment  final,  tnat  de-  ployment  of  organized  force  in  this  country,  except 
cision  ought  not  to  preclude  a  full  investigation  and  to  execute  law  and  maintain  the  public  peace, 
exposure  of  all  frauas  connected  with  that  election,  9.  That  reform  must  be  made  in  national.  State, 
and  the  due  accountability  of  all  who  were  guiltily  and  municipal  govemmenta  by  the  reduction  of  ex- 
concemed  with  them  :  and  we  heartily  commend  the  penditures  and  taxes,  the  dismissal  of  unnecessary 
action  of  a  majority  of  the  House  ot  Bepresentatives  and  incompetent  otHcera  and  employees,  and  the 
in  pursuing  such  investigation.  strict  enforcement  of  official  responsibility. 

8.  We  regard  the  national  banking  system  as  be-  10.  In  the  language  of  the  Indiana  Democracy,  we 

ing  oppresHive  and  burdensome,  and  demand  the  declare  that  the  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exerdaea  by 

abolition  and  retirement  from  circulation  of  all  na-  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  over  questions 

tional-bank  notes  and  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  of  corporate  and  individual  rights  arisinff  under  the 

in  lieu  thereof,  and  in  quantities  from  time  to  time  laws  of  the  States  tone's  to  oppress  and  burden  liti- 

suffioient  to  supply  the  wholesome  and  necessary  ffants  to  such  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 

business  domanas  of  the  entire  country,  and  that  denial  of  justice  in  many  cases,  and  we  consider  the 

all  greenbscks  so  issued  shall  be  used  in  the  pur-  legislation  which  has  conferred  such  jurisdiction  ss 

chase  and  retirement  of  the  bonda  of  the  United  unwise  and  hurtful  to  the  true  interests  of  the  peo- 

States,   so  that  the  interest-bearing   debt  of  the  pie ;  and  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  restrict 

oountry  may  be  lessened  to  the  extent  of  the  green-  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  sueh  courts  to  such  mat- 
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Urt  as  are  olearlj  contemplated  by  the  Goiutitation  pnjring  maoiolpal  debta  to  the  courts  and  to  the 

and  oxpreMed  in  the  judiciary  act  of  1870.  people  interested,  we  charge  the  Democracy  of  this 

11.  We  favor  and  mvite  immigration  to  oar  State  state  with  the  covert  design  of  attacking  the  national 

from  all  sections  of  the  country.  authority  in  its  judicial  department,  and  encouraging 

the  doctrine  of  nullification  under  the  specious  pre- 

Tbe  RepnbHoan  Oonvention  was  held  in  tense  of  protecting  the  rights  of  a  people  whom  it* 

St  Louis,  October  9th.    The  nominations  were :  o^Q  trusted  otiicers  are  engaged  at  the  time  in  rob- 

^Zx^r^lPc^J^^Jlr^'j^^^^  B  S-'  for  ^^^^  ^^^'^  *  ^^"^  «y»'«°> '^^'  "<1  ''^<^^f  »««"- 

Railroad  Commissioner,  John  B.  Tracy;  for  Ur  education  for  aU  the  children  of  the  State. 

onpenntendent  of  Pnbiio  Dobools,  Rodenok  We  are  opposed  to  any  repeal  or  modification  of 

Baldwin  ;    for   Register    of   Lands.   William  the  resumption  act,  whereby  its  efficacy  will  be  in 

N.  Norville.    The  following  resolutions  were  the  least  impaired.   We  believe  thai  the  era  of  "hard 

adoDted  •  tmies'*  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  a  period  of  na- 

ou  peou.  tioual  and  individual  pro.HDerity  is  beginning  to  dawn 

We,  the  Bepublioans  of  Missouri,  in  Convention  vpox'  the  country.    And  for  this  promised  return  of 

assembled,  resolve :  better  times,  we  feel  indebted  to  the  firmness,  hon* 

That  the  Bepublioan  party,  Inspired  by  iU  past  •»ty.»  and  ourity  of  the  present  administration  of  the 

history  and  aonievementa,  renews  its  allegiance  to  National  Government. 

the  high  principles  which  have  guided  it  thus  far;  An  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  country,  sec- 
and  having  saved  the  nation's  existence,  it  now  ond  only  to  the  great  struggle  to  overthrow  the  re- 
pledges  itself  to  fulfill  all  the  promises  made  when  bellion,  now  confronts  us.  As  then  the  Bepublioeo 
assaulted  by  treason  and  rebellion,  to  the  end  that  pwty  was  the  sole  or^aniied  political  protection 
the  nation's  honor  may  be  preserved.  against  national  dbruption,  and  patriotic  citixens  of 

That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  and  legal-  whatever  party  names  rallied  under  its  standard  in 

tender  notes  issued  under  the  necessities  of  the  re-  defense  ot  the  Union  ;  so  now  the  Republican  or- 

bellion  are  sacred  debts  of  the  nation,  t-j  be  paid,  to  Jjanixation  is  the  only  efficient  bulwark  against  na- 

the  U»t  dollar,  in  the  universally  recognized  standard  tional  repudiation  and  disgrace,  and  it  agam  invites 

money  of  the  world ;  that  the  only  money  recognized  sU  IT^o^  citizens  of  whatever  previous  political  ties 

in  the  business  and  exchanges  of  the  world  is  gold  to  unite  with  it  in  preserving  the  national  honor, 

and  silver  coin  of  the  weight  and  fineness  which  give  To  all  Bepublicans  this  great  exigency  especially 

it  universal  currency ;  and  we  demand  that  all  our  appeals  to  rise  to  iU  high  oblijgstions,  and  jom  heart 

currency  shall  at  all  timea  be  convertible  into  coin  snd  hand  for  the  triumph  ot  those  vital  principles 

at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  that  coin  snd  currency  «pon  which  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  republic 

shall  be  kept  at  par  with  the  gold  standard  of  the  depend. 

'^  We  declare  that  the  InUrests  of  capiul  and  kbor  ^  The  elation  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
are  so  linked  together  that  all  action  hostile  to  one  Democratic  ticket.  Ibe  number  of  votes  re- 
must  be  izgurious  to  the  other;  and  we  condemn  all  oeived  by  the  several  candidates  was  as  fol- 
attempts  to  array  one  against  the  other  as  tending  lows  * 

to  esUbUsh  enmities  and  prejudicea  between  the  j^jj^  „  supbeme  coubt. 

employer  and  the  employed.  -m  *»  «r^-^_  »*          *                             « <>««•« 

We  demand  ftill  protection  for  all  citizens  of  every  aw'^SI^SSSSZ' ^Slll 

rncewid  color,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  in  ItoSSaNSSSSr:::*;:::;;::::::;    Hm 

the  free  exeroise  and  enjoyment  of  all  constitutional 

and  legal ^  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges.  suFKtiiiTBJiuuiT  Of  public  schools. 

We  insist  and  demand  that  there  shall  never  be  B.  D.  Sbsnoon,  Demoorst 181,»» 

any  psyment,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  what  are  B.  Baldwio,  BepubUcsn '.',    88,125 

called  rebel  claims,  and  we  demand  that  all  ledti-  B.  B.  Booth.  National 51,697 

mate  ezpenscii  of  the  Qovemment  shall  be  met  fairly  J«  M.  Greenwood,  Independent 5,T0T 

and  honestly  by  timely  and  adequate  appropriations.  bailboad  coianssiONXB. 

We  arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  a  constant  dis-  q.^.?  ivZ^.r.>                             i«o  aj^ 

tnrber  of  public  tranquillity  and  confidence,  as  the  fn  T5l!r45SISL7' S'?2 

wanton  foe  of  pubUc  security,  as  consUntiy  attempt-  ?;2;  H^'en".gJS3::::;;;.^;:^               I?.804 

Ing  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  nation  bv  crip-  jojm  WalkeriadependeBt. l«l57T 

~*ing  the  army  in  time  of  uncertainty  and  danger.  

^e  call  attentfon  to  the  fact  that  it  is  dependent  upon  bbgisteb  or  lakdb. 
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a  **  solid  South,"  and  is  thereby  at  all  times  subser-  j  B.  BfeHsmr,  Demoerst 181^4 

vient  to  all  iU  sectional  demanda ;  that  it  haa  never  WUHam  N.  NorvlUe,  BeimbUesn 88,181 

ceaaed  to  aggravate  the  troubles  of  the  country  by  ^  W.  8t.  John,  KsUonaL 61,T0S 

miachievous  agitation  throughout  the  entire  period  ,rv                   jt            j        ▲  ▲     ^l     n     .^m. 

of  iu  supremwy  in  Uie  HoSee  of  Representatives.  .  The  prppoeed  amendment  to  the  Oonstrtu- 

We  arraign  it  as  fkithless  to  the  obligations  of  the  tion  proTidingfor  a  poll-tax  of  $1  to  go  to  the 

national  honor,  and  aa  the  chief  support  of  wild  school  fund,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  249,- 

•ohemes  of  infiation,  rwudiation,  and  other  flmmcial  q88  to  80,085.  The  following  members  of  Con- 

duordere  which  imperfl  public  credit  and  business  ;      ,    ^     ^^  L.  Olardj,  Eras- 

security,  and  we  believe  and  declare  that  its  fiurther  f_     x^yV     fjrv^,    77    tS_    a    Y*"'"^!       ^ 

or  jH-eater  success  would  be  a  national  calamity.  ^^   Wells,   Kichard    ».  Frost,   Lowndes    H. 

We  particularly  arraign  the  Democratic  party  of  Davis,  Richard  P.  Bland,  James  R.  Waddill, 

Miasouri  aa  responsible  for  a  criminal  dUregard  of  Alfred  M.  Lay,  Samuel  L.  Sawyer,  Nicholas 

S^dolUre  ormin'?''*wh7ch*  1^  bein  *collJ^t2d^aSd  ^^^.'i'  ^'^®^"  *"•  Roth welL  John  B.  Clark,  Jr., 

pald^intTth^l  sSSe Yreasi^y  has  beerstSlen  and  7,1*^,^-  ^^^^  and  Aylett  H.   Buckner. 

and  for  which  the  people  of  the  State  must  again  be  All  of  these  are  Democrats  excepting  Mr.  Saw- 

tazed  to  make  good.    It  is  our  belief  that  since  that  yer.  Independent  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Ford,  Na- 

party  came  into  power  it  haa  maintained  and  sup-  tional  Republican. 

ported  a  riM  of  public  plunderers,  who  have  sub-  AccordW  to  the  report  of  the  Railroad 

sistcd  snd  fattened  upon  the  revenue  paid  by  the  ^^  -^^^T^*       -      ^oio  xl    "",    ,  ^   x»aiiivo« 

people,  and  it  has,  8o&,  made  no  efforu  to  punish  Commissioners  for  1878,  the  whole  length  of 

Uiem.   And,  while  we  wonld  leave  all  questions  of  railroads  lying  whoUy  or  partly  in  the  State 
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was  4,080  miles.  The  total  earnings  for  the  ployed  hj  the  Governor  to  enter  the  appear- 
year  ending  July  Ist  amounted  to  $22,415,500,  ance  of  the  State  to  a  hill  in  equity  brought  in 
being  an  average  of  $4,844  per  mile,  at  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  wherein 
ratio  the  earnings  in  Missouri  would  be  $15,-  the  said  railroad  company  was  the  complain- 
525,500.  There  is  one  mile  of  raih*oad  to  ant  and  Sydney  Bartlett  and  other  trustees 
every  20  square  miles  and  to  every  625  inhabi-  were  defendants.  The  suit  was  for  the  purpose 
tants  in  the  State.  Of  the  forty-four  counties  of  closing  their  trust  It  was  claimed  that  Mis- 
north  of  the  Missouri  River,  four  have  no  raU-  souri  had  a  lien  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
road ;  and  of  the  seventy  counties  south  of  the  lands,  after  the  extinguishment  of  a  mortgage 
rivrer,  twenty-six  have  no  railroad.  The  re-  given  in  1856  by  tiie  company,  and  that  the 
port  refers  to  the  classification  of  roads  made  surplus  proceeds  of  such  sales  should  be  paid 
by  the  Gommissioners  in  April,  fixing  the  pas-  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
senger  rates  on  all  the  main  roads  in  the  State  ing  the  bonds  of  the  State  loaned  to  the  railroad 
at  Uiree  oents  a  mile,  and  on  all  others  at  four  company.  The  claim  of  the  State  was  based 
cents  a  mile.  Some  objection  was  made  to  the  on  section  18  of  the  act  of  December  10,  1855. 
new  arrangement,  but  finally  all  submitted  to  The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  State.  The 
it  except  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  the  Court  held  as  follows : 

Burlington  and  Southwestern  companies,  which  2.  That  the  only  interest  of  the  Bute  of  MiMsouri 

claimed  exemption    through    their    charters,  iii  the  lands  aonvejed  by  said  trust  indentures  and 

They,  however,  were  compelled  by  competi-  in  the  proceeds  of  such  of  said  lands  as  have  been 

ti^rilr^  -»^n»A  4-u^i^  »«aaA^»^.  «»4>J^<,  *^  A^»4>  hcretofore  sold,  and  m  the  contracts  for  the  sale  of 

tion  to  reduce  their  pMsenger  rates  to  about  ^f  ^^  j^^  heretofore  made,  under  the  18th 

those  fixed  by  the  schedule.    The  report  says  section  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri  of  the 

that  the  total  saving  by  the  enforcement  of  the  loth  of  December,  a.  o.  1855,  which  reauires  the 

new  rates  is  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year,  or  25  complainant  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  said  State  the 

per  cent,  on  the  $4,000,000  annually  paid  to  •^3'"  T^^^^V  ""^  •":i*5'*K^*ltf'  ?/  '''^t  ?^^*5  ^ 

fi^       -J-  r                         #             Tu    n      -_•  cunties  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Hannibal  and  St. 

the  roads  for  passenger  fares.     The  Commis-  Joseph  BaUroid  company  aforesaid,  in  a  deed  of  tru«i 

sioners  met  with  less  success  m  the  case  of  or  otherwise  in  a  plan  to  be  adopted  by  said  oompa- 

f  reight  rates,   in    consequence  of  difficulties  ny  to  raise  funds  to  complete  the  road.    That  by  the 

which  arose  about  the  aiiiustment  of  charges  ^"*®  construction  of  said  statute,  no  such  surplus  can 

for  long  and  short  distances  over  several  roads.  ¥}'>}^.  ^  f?^**  **^P^  T  n  **  ""^"^^^  remain  after 

*v*  Avrui^auxA  Duvii*  uici^vw  v*^A  TT^^.     *vo^  deductiug  the  amount  of  all  expenses  and  obliga- 

Many  of  the  roads  evaded  or  whoUy  disregard-  tions  hiwfully  hicurred  by  the  corporation  in  corn- 
ed the  schedule  established  by  the  Commis-  pletin^f,  equipping,  and  putting  in  operation  iu  rail- 
sioners.  There  is  a  total  of  998  miles  of  steel-  road,  induding^Tl)  sums  advanced  by  the  corpora- 
rail  track  in  the  State.    The  Missouri  Pacific  tion  to^the  trustees  for  expenses  of  the  management. 


Texas,  75  miles ;  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  ■^wns  paid  by  the  corporation,  either  in  money  or  in 

and  Southern,  98  miles :  the  St.  Louis  and  San  ff<^»  ^,  dischaMfe  the  bonds  issued  by  the  eoipora- 

Francisco,  ^  mUes;    the  Kansas   City,  St.  [L'tS^e^sfoSIScSto^ 

Louis,  and  Chicago.  180  miles;  and  the  Kan-       s.  That  it  is  found  by  the  report  of  the  Master, 

sas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council  BlufFs,  70  and  adjudged  bv  the  Court,  that  the  whole  value  of 

miles  the  lands  now  held  under  the  said  deeds  of  trust, 

Under  an  order  of  the  United  States  Circuit  •"^  ,^^  ^U^*  proceeds  of  Isnda  sold,  and  invest- 

y  t*^«*  »i*  M««i  V*  Mi«  «^uji^u  yuav^  v^u  vuiv  m^nts  of  thc  same,  now  held  by  said  trustees,  is 

Court,  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge  was  much  less  than  the  amount  of  the  deductions  afore- 
sold  on  December  20th  for  $2,000,000.  The  said  to  which  the  complainants  are  entitled  before 
bridge  cost  $7,000,000,  and  has  not  been  a  there  will  be  any  surplus  to  which  the  right  of  the 
financial  success.  First,  second,  and  third  mort-  State  of  Missouri  can  attach, 
gage  bonds  were  issued,  and  the  earnings  were  An  important  decision  has  been  rendered  by 
not  sufficient  to  pav  the  interest  on  the  indebt-  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  against  the 
edness.  The  bondholders  began  legal  proceed-  validity  of  the  bonds,  amounting  to  $400,000, 
ings,  and  £.  A.  Woodward  and  Salon  Hum-  issued  by  Greene  County  in  aid  of  the  Kansas 
phreys  were  appointed  receivers.  In  order  to  City  and  Memphis  Railroad.  It  appeared  that 
secure  the  holders  of  the  first  and  second  in  1870  an  order  was  made  by  the  County 
mortgage  bonds,  the  receivers  borrowed  $870,-  Court  subscribing  $400,000  to  the  capital  stock 
000  to  pay  the  interest,  for  which  they  gave  of  the  above  company,  on  certain  conditions, 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  This  amount  was  one  of  which  was  that  there  should  be  a  writ- 
not  sufficient,  and  a  sale  of  the  bridge  was  ten  acceptance  of  the  subscription  by  the  corn- 
ordered.  The  purchaser  was  Anthony  J.  Thom-  pany.  This  agreement  was  afterward  trans- 
as,  of  New  York ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  prop-  f erred  to  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  company, 
erty  was  bought  in  for  the  bondholders.  Be-  as  successor  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Memphis, 
sides  paying  $2,000,000,  they  assume  the  in-  The  bonds  issued  to  make  good  the  snbscrip- 
debteaness  and  all  claims  against  the  bridge.  tion  were  in  controversy.  The  Court  found  that 
By  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  there  was  no  written  acceptance  of  the  sub- 
last  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  Hanni-  scription,  as  the  order  reauired,  and  hence 
bal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  counsel  was  em-  there  was  no  contract.    It  neld  that  the  law 
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of  1860  forbidding  snbscriptions  to  the  capital  The  Mohammedan  countries  of  some  note 

stock  of  any  railroad  corporation,  ^'  unless  the  are  the  Turkish  Empire,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 

same  has  been  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  Morocco,  Beloochistan,  Bokhara,  and  Zanzi- 

resident  voters  "  who  shaU  vote  on  the  propo-  bar.    The  Mohammedans  in  other  oonntries 

sition,  was .  not  complied  with,  and  that  the  are  outnumbered  or  subjected  to  govemments 

charter  of  the  company  authorizing  it  to  re-  holding  other  religions.    The  following  is  the 

oeive  a  subscription  from  the  county  did  not  aggre^ite  area  of  the  prominent  Mohammedan 

confer  a  vested  right  which  the  act  of  1860  countries : 
could  not  affect  as  to  the  method  of  receiving 


the  subscription.    On  this  latter  point  the  Court         T^h  Empirt  (exchuiw  of  Serrto  and 

said :  **  The  right  to  a  subscription  is  one  thing,  p«rsto!???!t.*.V.V.*.V.*.V.V.V.V.V.V.*.V.V.  ^ooo 
the  right  to  the  fnethod  whereby  that  subscript         Aifehj^M  ;;.*.*.*.*.'*.*.*.*. ..'*.*.!.*.  *'.'.*;.*.'      S7»,ooo 

tion  i$  made  is  another  and  totally  different  SSEocSitM .*.*.*.* !.*;.* !;.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.*.*.'.* ;.'.*!!!  mooo 
thing,  since  the  Legislature  may  weU  alter  the  Bokban.. ..!!'.'.!!!!!!!!.'!!!.".'.'.'.!*.'.!!!  si^ooo 
method  without  infringing  the  rifeht"    The         z««a»r. 4&,m 

main  argument  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  tv>ul 8,5i>i,ooo 

bonds  was  that  whether  issued  strictly  in  con-       ^        ^  ^  ^    Mohammedan  nations 

formity  to  the  law  and  conditions  or  not,  they  ^^i.ili  VA"  -l^v  -«,^«  fk^^^^f  p^«!^I1  1! 

had  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  2?^'^^  to  rank  among  the  great  Powers  is 

bonajlde  purchasers,  aSd  that  it  was  therefore  I^^^^vil^'^hW^^^^^ 
toolaSthec^^^^^^                                On  ^^2,'^^ 
this  point  the  Court  said:  ^  ^^^.    ^.      excelled  in  this  item  by  the 
It  it  olaimed.  however,  that  a  larije  number  of  the  oonn triea  AlrAadv  nflmfid    the  TTnitAd  RtAfML 
bonds  Issued  lave  been  tmnsfenSd  to  '*  innocent  «^S  S^i      TK/^H^.^nn^^^  utI^ 
porohasers,"  and  therefore  the  bonds  should  be  paid,  and  BraaL    The  otjier  countries  rank  in  ter- 
even  unto  the  utmost  fartbinff,  regardless  of  what-  ntorial  extent  as  follows:  Persia,  eleventh; 
soever  means,  measures,  and  motives  may  have  Afghanistan,  twenty-first;    Morocco,  twenty- 
caused  the  market  to  be  flooded  with  the  unwarrant-  second:  Beloochistan,  thirty-third;   Bokhara, 
ed  Issue.    But  where  there  is  a  total  Uck  of  power  thirty-fourtih;  and  Zanzibar,  fort;y-first. 
to  make  the  subscription,  there  can  not  be  such  a  *^"  v  »vm.v**,  »««  *^'****^*:~»  i.    r  .^        •!•* 
thing  as  an  innocent  purchaser.    But  granting  that        A  severe  blow  was  struck  at  the  nulitary 
there  may  be,  is  it  not  barely  possible  that  the  tax-  and  political  prestige  of  Mohammedanism  when 
payer  who  Is  called  on  to  pay  these  unauthorised  Russia  overcame  Turkey  and  imposed  upon  the 
bonds  has  some  rights  which  the  couru  should  feel  flubUme  Porte  the  rigorous  terms  of  the  treaty 

^irc^  ^n^SnJicil^n^Vtt^e;^^^  ^^ a*^^  o'  San  8tef«io.    NeSly  all  the  Mohamm^^an 

tlont   mi  property,  at  least,  has  been  acquired  lo  states  have  looked  up  to  Turkey  as  the  chief 

no  questionable  manner,  and  certainly  his  eouitles  nation  and  representative  of  their  religious 

to  have  that  property  protected  against  unlawful  as-  system,  and  have  regarded  the  Sultan  as  the 

ses«ments  and  seizures  are  •^.^^JilJ  •S^.f<> JtK  ^^^  a^d  defender  of  their  faith.    It  was  ao- 

eqnlties  of  him  who  has  bought  these  bonds  with  i^^„i^^.^j  k-  ♦k^  -u^i.^^^^^^  u».««.  ♦!»-♦ 

Se  law  and  Constitution  sti^ing  him  in  the  face,  knowledged  bv  the  Mohammedan  lawyers  that 

who,  reaching  out  with  Insatiate  arms  to  grasp  in  all  the  oultan  had  no  spintnal  titie  to  this  position, 

the  shore,  has  '*  taken  the  chances,^*  and,  taking  but  that  in  a  strict  legal  sense  he  was  a  usurper 

them,  has  made  speculations  without  profit  and  ven-  i^  exercising  its  prerogatives;   yet  this  was 

tures  without  gain.  overlooked  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an 

MOHAMMEDANISM.    The  following  is  a  actual  formidable  sovereign,  wielding  a  power 

statement  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Mohammedan 

the  world,  according  to  the  most  recent  esti-  state,  or  of  all  others  together.    The  vast  ma- 

yaates :  jority  of  the  Mohammedan  people,  being  out  of 

I  ii»  Bintopa  •  ^^*  current  of  the  world's  transactions,  had 

Tnrkay  Proper. 8,«oo,(K)0  not  learned  how  the  power  of  tiie  Sultan  had 

Baigsris sso,ooo  gradually  melted  away  under  the  pressure  of 

EwteraEjomeiis.      Mo,ooo  ^^^,0  Christian  states,  and  believed  that  he  was 

jfosnis  sua  ueneffOTins ouu,uuu  ..,,     i.,..        .  xr  \.  j  •j.i.  4.1. 

Boomsoia. 77! i«o,fK)o  still  able  to  inspire  non-Mohammedans  With  the 

8?fv»» I^9!)?  same  awe  that  the  barbarous  Turkish  hordes 

commanded  in  the  days  of  Ottoman  glory. 

The  common  Turks,  according  to  the  author  of 

s,es4,ooo  ^  recentiy  published  German  work,  "  Stambal 

und  das  modeme   Tiirkenthum,"  ♦  imagined 

farkej.V.'.V.V.V.V.'.V.V..V..V.V..V.V.   ifooo^ooo  that  the  European  monarchs  were  only  vassals 

~  J^  of  the  Sultan,  and  were  indebted  to  him  for 

InSSu.'.*.*.'.'.*.*.*.*.'.'!.*.*.*!.*.*.*.*.*.**.* .*.'.'!.*!   iflisoo^ooo  their  thrones;  and  during  the  Crimean  war. 

Chins!...!.!..'...'.*.!*.!!'.'.  •'22!'SS5  when  the  French  and  Sardinians  fought  with 

liSStS.'SSSIr^lr^"..:;.:    iSS:SS  the  EngUsh  00  the  side  of  the  Turks  against 

Indian  Arcbiptiago 88,000,000  the  Russians,  they  were  convinced  that  the 

io8.09<ooo  contingents  of  these  nations  were  placed  at  the 

la  iw  AraioA 100,000,000  Command  of  the  Porte  as  a  matter  of  obliga- 

TotsL 900,718,000  •  Letpsle,  ISTT. 


MoDtene^ro. S&,000 

Bussls. «304,000 


XT   f«  Asia: 

Basds B,0«4,000 

Torkej 18,000,000 

PersU &900,000 

Arabia. 8.700,000 
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Uon.  The  losses  which  the  empire  has  snffered  whom  thej  live  and  are  associated.  The  Mas- 
hj  the  results  of  the  recent  war,  even  after  snlmans  of  the  Ponjauh  are  orderly  and  indas- 
they  have  been  mitigated  by  the  modifications  trious,  and  are  regarded  as  of  exemplary  lojal- 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  can  not  be  concealed  ty,  and  in  no  sense  constitating  a  dangeroos  or 
from  the  masses  of  the  Turkish  people.  The  unstable  class.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
continuance  of  Russian  armies  in  the  specially  the  fact  that  none  of  the  races  which  have 
reserved  Turkish  territory  for  more  than  a  participated  in  the  Mohammedan  conquests— 
year  after  the  war  was  declared  at  an  end,  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Afghans,  and  Mongols — ^have 
surrender  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  Russian  and  any  blood  afl^ities  or  fundamental  friendship 
European  administrators,  the  hold  of  the  Rus-  with  the  Turks,  but  that  they  have  all  been 
sians  upon  the  captured  positions  in  Armenia,  in  historical  antagonism  with  them.  8ir  John 
with  the  gift  to  them  of  Batoum,  which  they  Oampbell  has  noticed  that  these  people  as  a 
had  not  captured,  the  delivery  of  Asia  Minor  to  whole  have  seen  the  dominion  of  their  own 
an  English  protectorate,  and  the  agitation  of  faith  overturned  in  India,  have  witnessed  the 
the  Armenians  for  a  protectorate  over  their  deposition  of  their  own  sovereigns,  and  the 
own  country,  are  facts  which  come  home  to  imposition  of  burdens  upon  those  who  were 
Turkish  communities  hitherto  most  remote  left,  without  making  any  considerable  disturb- 
from  European  influences.  Including  Egypt,  ance.  Mohammedan  sepoys  fought  with  their 
which  has  closer  relations  now  with  England  Hindoo  comrades  against  the  British  during 
and  France  than  it  has  with  its  suzerain  power,  the  mutiny,  although  the  Government  had 
the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  except  the  just  been  engaged  in  a  war  in  defense  of  the 
Arab-populated  districts  stretcning  from  Syria  chief  Mohammednn  power ;  they  showed  no 
to  the  Persian  Gul^  has  been  brought  more  or  indignation  at  the  neutrality  of  the  British  dnr- 
less  directly  under  the  influence  and  control  of  ing  the  recent  war.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
the  Ohristian  European  powers.  The  allegi-  that  there  is  no  solidarity  among  them,  and 
ance  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Porte  is  slight,  and  that  they  need  not  be  counted  as  a  factor  in 
depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  Sultan  to  settling  Mohammedan  questions  outside  of  In- 
display  power.  They  have  among  their  tribes  dia.  Ninety -six  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  Mo- 
many  princes  of  the  family  of  Mohammed,  hammedans  are  accredited  to  the  Sunnite  sect ; 
whom  they  believe  to  be  better  entitled  to  their  the  other  four  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Shiite 
adherence  than  any  ruler  of  alien  blood ;  and  and  smaller  sect.  As  a  rule,  the  Shiites  are  of 
events  have  occurred  recently  which  justify  the  most  industrious,  active,  and  well-to-do 
and  conflrm  the  belief  that  they  are  ready,  class.  The  Wahabees  are  represented  in  every 
whenever  the  Sultan  clearly  betrays  his  weak-  Mussulman  town  and  villa^  by  enthusiastic  dis- 
ness,  to  transfer  their  obedience  to  the  one  of  ciples,  many  of  whom  are  mdustrious  preachers 
these  chiefs  who  may  show  himself  best  able  oi  the  doctrine  of  a  religious  war ;  and  a  colony 
to  command  it.  of  three  hundred  Wahabees,  the  remnant  of 
The  forty  million  Mohammedans  in  India  the  army  which  fought  in  the  Jehad  against  the 
could  exert  a  great  force  if  they  should  com-  Sikhs  from  1826  to  1881,  is  settled  at  Palosi  on 
bine.  The  friends  of  Turkey  expected  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  under  the  rule  of 
combine  in  favor  of  the  Sultan  by  furnishing  him  Sheik  Abdallah,  one  of  the  mutineers  of  1857. 
with  material  aid,  or  by  inducing  the  British  But  these  zealots  form  only  a  minority  of  the 
Government  to  such  a  course  as  would  strength-  population.  Their  religions  enthusiasm  is  in- 
en  the  power  of  the  Turks  to  resist  Russian  at-  tense,  but  they  are  not  united  on  political  ques- 
tacks.  These  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  tions ;  for,  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  mission- 
The  more  zealous  adherents  of  the  sect  and  the  ary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Pesh- 
merchants  of  some  of  the  Presidency  towns  awer,  ^^  among  purely  religious  Wababeei  may 
formed  societies  which  contributed  money  and  be  found  some  of  the  most  loyal  native  subjects 
endeavored  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  de-  of  the  Empress  of  India."  The  Akhoond  i>f 
fense  of  the  Oommander  of  the  Fmthful ;  but  Swat,  who  died  in  January,  1878,  nearly  ninety 
they  could  not  excite  any  active  interest  in  the  years  of  age,  was  a  saint  who  exercised  a 
cause  among  the  Mohanmiedan  masses.  The  great  influence  and  had  gained  an  almost  auto- 
circumstances  of  the  Indian  Mussulmans  are  cratic  authority  over  the  Mussulmans  of  all 
not  favorable  to  their  combination.  They  are  the  East.  '*  This  Pope,"  said  Mr.  Hughes  while 
divided  among  themselves  by  sectarian  lines,  he  was  still  living  and  at  the  height  of  his 
and  by  difference  of  race.  They  are  not  suffi-  power,  "reigns  supreme  as  the  guide  and  di- 
ciently  dissatisfied  with  British  rule  to  organ-  rector  of  the  hearts  of  men  all  over  High 
ize  an  extensive  insurrection  against  it,  even  if  Asia."  His  residence  was  the  resort  of  throngs 
some  single  state  should  endeavor  to  do  so.  of  pilgrims,  three  hundred  of  whom  are  said 
The  majority  of  the  twenty  million  Mussul-  to  have  visited  him  daily,  who  came  from  all 
mans  of  northern  India  do  not  belong  to  the  the  surrounding  countries,  from  Bengal,  Bok- 
race  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  but  are  hara,  Oonstantinople,  Persia,  Tunis,  even  from 
Mohammedans  by  conversion,  who  embraced  Mecca,  to  consult  him  on  questions  of  every 
Islamism  because  it  offered  a  relief  from  Brah-  kind,  and  kept  his  treasury  full.  For  nearly 
manism.  In  Bengal  they  are  quiet  working-  half  a  century  the  Indian  Government  was  so- 
men, but  little  different  from  the  Hindoos  wiUi  customed  to  watch  him  asndaonsly  and  anx- 
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loaalj,  for  he  possessed  a  power  to  which  no  said  to  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  sympa- 

other  man  in  those  regions  coald  pretend.   The  thy  for  the  Russian  armies  and  contributed 

Ameer  of  Afghanistan  consulted  him  as  late  as  liberally  to  the  Rossian  Red  Cross  Society, 

the  summer  of  1877,  while  he  was  considering  daring  the  Rasso-Tnrkish  war ;  and  the  ad- 

the  coarse  which  he  should  pursue  in  reference  vances  of  Russian  troops  toward  Bokhara  and 

to  the  Ruaso-Turkish  war,  and  preparing  to  Afghanistan,  made   in  1878,   in  anticipation 

take  advantage  of  its  result.    He  was  regarded  of  difficulties  with  England,  it  is  represented, 

as  hostile  to  the  Wahabees,  and  generally  kept  **  elicited  new  manifestations  of  good  will  on  the 

on  friendly  terms  by  the  British  authorities.  part  of  the  Mohammedan  population.''    The 

Persia,  the  largest  state  after  Turkey  under  Chinese  have  crushed  the  Mohammedan  insur- 
Mohammedan  government,  contributes  nothing  rection  in  their  western  provinces,  and  have 
to  the  strength  of  the  faith.  Besides  being  reconquered  Kashgaria,  the  Mohammedan  stato 
prostrate  with  poverty  and  powerless  by  reason  founded  by  Yakoob  B^,  who  called  himself 
of  misgovemment,  it  has  been  drawn  largely  Attalik  Ghazi,  or  champion  of  the  faith.  The 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  Russian  object  of  the  British-Indian  war  with  Afghan- 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  praoticaiUy  hardly  in  a  istan  was,  virtually,  to  determine  whether  £ng< 
situation  to  act  independently.  It  is  farther-  lish  or  Russian  influence  should  predominate 
more  alienated  from  the  other  states  of  Islam  in  the  last  Moslem  state  of  the  East  which  re- 
by  the  reli^ous  differences  between  its  Shiite  mained  wholly  independent  The  Afghans 
and  their  Sunnite  schools  of  theology,  which  have  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  fanati- 
separate  Mohammedans  as  the  controversies  of  cal  and  bigoted  Mohammedan  people,  and  pe- 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  separated  the  cnliarly  jealous  of  foreigners ;  but  Mr.  Hughes, 
Christians  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Rev.  of  Peshawer,  stated  at  the  General  Conference 
J.  H.  Shedd,  who  has  lived  in  this  country  for  on  Foreign  Missions  held  in  London  iu  October, 
several  years  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  1878,  that  they  received  the  missionaries  of 
gives  four  reasons  for  styling  Persia  the  weak  the  Church  Missionary  Society  with  ^^  much 
point  of  Mohammedanism  :  I.  The  people  are  kindness,"  that  the  Ameer  had  presided  at  the 
sectaries  arrayed  against  the  orthodox  uith  of  mission-house  in  1869,  and  that  the  mission- 
the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  and  more  ready  aries  had  always  been  on  more  or  less  friendly 
to  turn  for  sympathy  and  aid  to  Christians  relations  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
than  to  their  Sunnite  enemies.  2.  The  Persians  reigning  family.  The  conquest  of  Kashgaria 
are  constitutionally  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  by  the  Chinese  and  the  occupation  of  a  part  of 
than  the  other  Moslem  nations ;  they  grant  of  Afghanistan  by  the  British-Indian  forces,  the 
their  own  aocord  the  toleration  to  other  reli-  former  an  event  of  1877,  the  latter  of  1878, 
gions  that  has  had  to  be  wrung  from  Turkey,  have  still  further  reduced  the  extent  of  Mo- 
and  permit  fsee  discussion  and  even  invite  it.  hammedan  territory,  curtailed  Mohammedan 
8.  The  Mohammedan  system  is  more  divided  power,  and  diminished  Mohammedan  prestige, 
against  itself  than  in  any  other  land.  It  was  The  text  of  the  Koran  and  religious  dunes 
forced  upon  the  people  by  conquest  and  under  are  taught  in  countless  village  neighborhoods 
protest,  and  ^^  in  every  age  these  protests  have  and  private  schools  in  all  Mohammedan  conn- 
been  renewed  by  new  heretical  sects.  During  tries,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  extreme 
the  last  twenty  years  the  whole  body  of  Mos-  East  Indian  islands,  and  from  Mongolia  to  the 
lems  has  been  shaken  by  the  new  religion  of  interior  of  Africa;  but  litUe  else  is  taught  in 
the  B4b.  Immense  numbers  are  adherents  of  them,  and  practical  education  is  almost  and 
a  mystical  faith  derived  from  pre-Islamitio  soientifio  education  wholly,  unknown.  The 
times.^'  The  recognized  leader  of  this  sect  is  recitations  of  the  Koran  are  in  Arabic,  and  are 
at  Teheran,  and  it  is  growing  in  numbers  and  unintelligible  to  all  pupils  except  those  of  that 
influence,  drawing  its  forces  from  Mohanome-  nativity.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  is  limited 
dans.  It  also  favors  toleration.  The  effect  of  to  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  four 
the  new  religions  and  the  unsettling  of  the  fundamental  rules ;  and  the  scientific  teaching 
faith  of  the  people  has  been  such  that,  says  of  geography  is  made  impossible  by  the  neces- 
Mr.  Shedd,  ^*  the  missionaries  stand  amazed  at  sity  of  adhering  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Ko- 
the  change  of  temper  in  the  Moslem  popula-  ran.  The  university  of  the  Great  Mosque  of 
tion  within  a  few  years."  The  fourth  element  El  Azar,  at  Cairo,  is  famed  throughout  the 
of  weakness  in  Persian  Mohammedanism,  ao-  world  of  Islam,  and  is  resorted  to  by  more' 
cording  to  this  writer,  is  that  the  system  has  than  ten  thousand  students,  who  come  to  it 
failed  so  palpably  that  thousands  of  the  people  from  Morocco,  Algeria,  Soodan,  Darfoor,  Ara- 
acknowledge  its  failure  and  are  ready  to  trace  bia,  Zanzibar,  Turkistan,  Persia,  India,  and 
the  bulk  of  their  misfortunes  to  it.  Malaya,  as  well  as  from  Egypt  and  Turkey ; 

The  principal  western  Mohammedan  khan-  but  nothing  is  taught  at  it  except  the  Koran 

ates  of  Central  Asia,  once  so  fanatical  that  the  and  the  literature  of  the  Koran.    The  nudre$- 

presence  of  a  non-Mussulman  stranger  was  not  Behi  of  Bokhara  are  likewise  attended  by  stu- 

tolerated  in  them,  have  been  brought  directly  dents  from  aU  parts  of  Asia,  from  A^hanistan, 

or  indirectly  under  the  domination  of  Russia,  Persia,  India,  and  the  lands  of  the  Volga,  in 

and  taught  to  treat  Western  visitors  with  cour-  such  numbers  that  the  city  has  been  call^  the 

tesy.    The  Mohammedans  of  these  khanates  are  Rome  of  the  Mohammedan  world;  but  they 
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learn  no  more  than  they  do  at  Oairo,  and  re-  with  a  vigor  and  rapidity  that  have  attracted  tlie 
tarn  to  their  homes  qualified  only  to  he  mol-  attention  of  Eoropeao  teachers  and  ohservers 
lalis  and  casuists  in  theology.  The  Snltan  of  to  such  an  extent  that  Professor  Monier  iVil- 
Tnrkey  has  endeavored  to  estahlish  a  nnmher  liams,  of  Oxford,  expressed  the  opinion,  in  a 
of  special  schools  at  Constantinople,  to  give  paper  discussing  the  subject  in  1875,  that  on- 
European  instruction  to  young  men  who  were  less  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  was  given  to 
destined  for  employment  in  the  public  offices  Christian  missionary  effort,  Mohammedanism 
and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  they  have  would  speedily  overrun  the  whole  African 
never  become  vigorous ;  and  the  Khedive  of  Continent.  The  missionaries  of  Islam  present 
Egvpt  has  founded  some  really  good  schools,  their  religion  to  the  negroes  in  an  aspect  which 
including  two  or  three  higher-class  girls*  makes  it  attractive  to  them,  and  causes  it  to 
schools.  With  these  exceptions  all  the  really  appear  to  them  at  an  advantage,  in  some  re- 
efficient  schools  in  Mohammedan  countries  are  spects,  as  compared  with  Christianity.  It  ia 
controlled  by  non-Moslems.  The  foreign  resi-  propagated  by  Arabs  and  by  native  Mandin- 
dents  in  Egypt  of  several  different  nationalities,  goes  and  Foolahs,  who  traverse  the  country  as 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Bulgarians  in  Tur-  traders  as  well  as  preachers,  and  are  earnest 
key,  sustain  good  schools  for  their  own  people  apostles  of  their  religion,  which  they  dissemi- 
in  all  the  communities  where  they  are  suffi-  nate  by  quietly  teaching  the  Koran;  *'andin 
dently  numerous;  and  the  missionary  societies  this  way,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blyden,*  who 
have  planted  many  schools  of  every  g^rade,  ris-  lives  in  Western  Africa  and  has  witnessed  their 
ing  to  that  of  an  American  college,  in  Europe-  operations,  ^^  silently  and  almost  unobtrusively, 
an  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  they  are  causing  princes  to  become  obedient 
£gypt.  All  of  these  schools  attract  Moham-  disciples  and  zealous  propagators  of  Islam." 
medan  scholars,  who  are  not  taught  in  them  They  forthwith  teach  tlie  negro  converts  to 
anything  that  is  Mohammedan,  but  rather  what  read,  and  begin  to  instruct  them  in  the  litera- 
tends  to  weaken  the  hold  of  their  religion  upon  ture  of  their  newly  received  religion ;  and  in 
thera.  The  disparity  in  the  capacity  of  the  the  Mohammedan  readjustment  of  the  social 
Mussulmans  and  the  non-Mussulmans  for  citi-  and  political  organization,  the  local  institutions 
zenship,  and  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  are  not  destroyed,  but  are  modified  and  adapt- 
public  offices,  is  becoming  more  evident  every  ed ;  so  that,  ^*  in  all  thriving  Mohammedan 
year ;  and  it  is  often  rema'*ked  that  the  most  communities  in  West  and  Central  Africa,  it 
competent  and  faithful  servants  the  Porte  con  may  be  noticed  that  the  Arab  superstructure 
find  are  selected  from  among  its  Greek  and  has  been  superimposed  on  a  permanent  indi- 
Armenian  subjects.  The  British  Government  genous  substructure."  The  missionaries  of 
schools  furnish  a  solid  secular  instruction,  and  Mohammedanism  have  within  a  few  years  past 
the  schools  of  the  missionary  societies  secular  exhibited  a  largely  increased  activity  in  propa- 
instruction  combined  with  religious  teaching  gating  their  religion  from  the  Moslem  states 
in  Christian  doctrine,  to  all  the  people  of  Brit-  of  the  Nile  into  the  countries  of  the  upper  val- 
ish  India ;  and  since  the  examinations  in  these  ley  of  that  river,  and  from  the  Zanzibar  coast 
schools  supply  the  tests  by  which  candidates  to  the  re^on  of  the  central  lakes ;  and  the  es- 
are  admitted  to  the  universities  and  to  the  civil  tablishment  of  Christian  missions  in  those 
service,  they  are  eagerly  attended  by  the  am-  neighborhoods,  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
bitioQs  and  enterprising  youth  of  all  the  races  Church,  London,  and  Scottish  Missionary  80- 
and  religions  of  the  country.  cieties  since  1876,  has  been  hastened  by  the 
The  religion  of  Islam  is  making  an  actual,  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  quickly 
evident  growth  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ac-  in  order  to  anticipate  the  Mohammedans  on 
cording  to  our  table,  nearly  one  half  the  Mo-  this  ground.  In  the  west,  according  to  Dr. 
hammedans  of  the  world  are  on  this  continent.  Blyden,  so  long  as  Timbuctoo,  where  the  reli- 
The  Moslem  system  is  losing  its  supremacy  in  gion  has  been  established  for  many  centuries, 
the  coast  countries.  The  Government  of  Egypt  retained  its  ascendancy,  Islam  kept  np  its 
is  Virtually  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and  is  strictly  Arabian  aspect.  Recently  Kooka  has 
conforming  to  European  models.  Algeria  is  a  become  the  seat  of  literary  activity  and  eccle- 
French  province,  and  is  supplied  with  a  com-  siastical  influence,  and  Kano  the  commercial 

51ete  French  system   of  public  instruction,  center — both  purely  negro  cities,  whence  the 

'unis  is  threatened  with  seizure  by  France  or  religion  has  spread  among  the  communities 

Italy.    In  Zanzibar,  where,  according  to  Bishop  near  the  sources  of  the  Niger ;  and  the  system 

Steere,  of  the  Church  of  England,  five  distinct  has  been  "  largely  affected  by  the  geographical 

«ects  meet,  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  the  and  racial  infiuences  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 

Seyyid  is  adopting  European  customs  and  takes  posed."    Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  says  this 

the  advice  of  European  ccmsuls  on  administra-  same  author,  now  *^  counts  in  its  ranks  the 

tive  questions.     Only  Morocco,  now  a  poor  most  enterprising  and  energetic  tribes.     It 

and  obscure  state,  has  escaped  subjection  to  claims  as  its  adherents  the  only  people  who 

some  kind  of  non-Mussulman  reform.    In  the  have  any  form  of  civil  polity,  or  bond  of  social 

interior,  however,  the  faith  is  still  as  pure  and  organization.     It  has  built  and  occupies  the 

strong  as  it  is  in  its  native  home  in  Arabia,  largest  cities  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.    Its 
and  is  spreading  to  the  heathen  tribes  around  •  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Beriew,''  Jannuy,  isn. 
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laws  regulate  the  most  powerful  kingdoms —  God.  and  that  we  have  the  hooks  essentially 
Footah,  Masina,  Houssa,  Bomoo,  Wadaj,  Dar-  as  toej  were  delivered  hy  the  prophets  and 
foor,  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  etc.  It  produces  and  apostles.  On  the  qnestioa  of  the  abrogation  of 
controls  the  most  valuable  oopomerce  between  one  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  by  another, 
Africa  and  foreign  countries;  it  is  daily  gath-  on  which  there  is  some  difference  among  Mo- 
oring converts  from  the  ranks  of  paganism ;  hammedans,  it  holds  that  only  such  laws  as  are 
and  it  commands  respect  among  all  Africans  ceremonial  can  possibly  be  altered  or  abro- 
wherever  it  is  known,  even  where  the  people  gated,  and  that  ^^  those  who  imagine  it  to  be  a 
have  not  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Koran."  part  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  that  one  law 
Numerous  negro  Mohammedan  communities  has  totally  repealed  another,  are  utterly  mis- 
are  mentioned  as  self-reliant,  productive,  inde-  taken."  A  special  introduction  to  tbe  Old 
pendent,  and  dominant,  supporting,  without  Testament  is  based  largely  upon  Hornets  '*  In- 
the  countenance  or  patronage  of  the  parent  troduction."  Syed  Ahmed  has  also  been  iden- 
oountry  Arabia,  their  political^  reli^ous,  and  tified  with  a  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  Mohammedan  university  at  Allygurh,  India, 
negro  Mohammedans  erect  their  mosanes.  keep  which,  while  it  is  open  to  students  of  all  reli- 
np  their  religions  services,  conduct  their  schools,  gions,  shall  be  invested  with  peculiar  Oriental 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  missionaries  characteristics,  and  in  which  theology  shall  be 
who  visit  them  from  Arabia,  Morocco,  or  Foo-  taught  by  both  Snnnite  and  Shiite  professors, 
tah,  without  any  aid.  Along  the  whole  western  The  theological  department  is  to  be  endowed 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  Lagos,  a  dis-  with  sixty  scholarships.  The  foundation  of 
tance  of  two  thousand  miles,  hardly  an  impor-  this  institution  was  laid  about  two  years  ago 
tant  town  is  without  its  mosque  and  its  rep-  by  Lord  Lytton,  the  Viceroy, 
resentative  of  Islam ;  and  the  adherents  of  The  subject  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
this  faith  are  increasing  in  numbers  at  Sierra  method  of  presenting  Ohristianity  to  Moham- 
Leone,  three  fourths  of  the  additions  being  medan  peoples  has  received  prominent  atten- 
through  conviction  and  not  by  birth.  Dr.  tion  at  several  recent  ecclesiastical  meetings. 
Blyden,  when  on  an  exploring  expedition  for  It  was  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  £ng- 
the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  m  1872-^78,  lish  Church  Oongress  in  1877,  in  papers  by 
found  Moslems  acting  as  prime  ministers  to  the  Bishop  Steere  of  Zanzibar,  Professor  £.  H. 
chiefs  in  all  the  important  pagan  towns,  and  Palmer,  Sir  W.  Muir,  Professor  Monier  Wil- 
learned  that  the  chief  advisers  of  the  King  of  liams,  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii,  a  converted  Mussul- 
Ashantee  were  Mohammedans  from  Sokotoo.  man,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Cane-Browne.  It  was 
The  same  was  true  of  Dahomey.  also  discussed  in  various  forms  at  the  General 
The  Mohammedan  mind  is  fairly  active  in  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  held  in  London 
literary  production,  but  few  of  its  works  at-  in  October.  1878.  The  Rev.  £.  £.  Jenkins  de- 
tract attention  abroad.  They  partake  mainly  fined  the  obstacles  which  Islam  presents  to  the 
of  the  character  of  commentaries  on  tbe  Koran  reception  of  Christianity  by  its  votaries  to  Con- 
or treatises  on  law  and  morals,  but  many  of  sist  largely  in  the  political  unity  of  the  system, 
them  are  controversial  works  of  no  insignifi-  and  *'  the  irrepressible  personality  of  its  found- 
cant  merit.  A  reply  in  the  Arabic  language  er."  To  preach  Christ  to  Mohammedans,  he 
to  the  attack  of  Dr.  Pfander  on  the  Moham-  said,  is  to  exhibit  a  rival.  Although  the  unity 
medan  system,  by  Rahmut  Allah,  a  Moham-  of  God  is  common  to  both,  this  is  their  termi<« 
medan  scholar,  is  said  by  Dr.  Blyden  to  reveal  nal  base  of  accordance ;  here  they  divide  in 
*^  a  marvelous  acquaintance  with  European  lit-  opposite  lines,  not  in  either  case  in  the  pursuit 
erature."  Two  able  works  have  recently  ap-  of  remoter  truth^  hut  in  the  acceptance  and 
peared  in  the  English  language :  "  Essays  on  maintenance  of  diametrically  opposite  dogmas, 
the  life  of  Mohammed,"  by  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Peshawer,  called  at- 
Bahadur,  C.  S.  I.,  London,  1870 ;  and  *^  Critical  tention  to  the  fact  that  since  Mohammedanism 
Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mo-  is  largely  founded  on  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
hammed,"  by  Syed  Ameer  Ali  Mulvi,  M.  A.,  tures,  care  must  be  taken  in  throwing  down 
LL.  B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  this  system  that  the  truths  it  contains  are  not 
etc.,  London,  1873.  The  Mulvi  Syed  Ahmed  allowed  to  suffer. 
Khan  Bahadur,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  The  Protestant  missionary  societies  in  Mo- 

Jarty  of  liberal  Mohammedans  in  northern  ham  medan  countries  have  only  recently  made 

ndia,  commenced  the  publication  of  a  com-  any  direct  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Mns- 

mentary  in  Hindustani  upon  the  Hebrew  text  sulmans.    They  have  been  prevented  by  the 

of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  two  volumes  laws  which  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  the 

of  about  three  hundred  pages  quarto  had  ap-  profession  of  another  faith  by  a  Moslem.   Even 

peared  when  it  was  discontinued,  the  author  where  those  laws  were  no  longer  operative,  the 

finding  that  he  had  undertaken  a  larger  work  convert  continued  to  be  in  imminent  danger 

than  he  could  accomplish  at  his  advanced  age.  of  being  murdered  by  his  neighbors ;  and,  ac- 

Tbis  work  maintains  that  all  the  books  of  the  cording  to  Bishop  Steere,  the  late  Seyyid  of 

Scriptures  except  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Tes-  Zanzibar  told  one  of  the  European  consuls  that, 

tament  which  are  received  by  Christians  are  if  the  missions  made  any  converts,  there  were 

also  received  by  Mohammedans  as  the  word  of  many  people  in  the  town  who  would  consider 
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it  their  duty  to  oat  their  throats,  and  he  oonld  The  nnmher  of  Montenegrins  living  ahroad 
not  protect  them.  The  long  residence  of  the  amounts  to  ahont  2,000 ;  thej  are  chiefly  in 
missionaries  and  their  good  behavior,  sinoeritj,  Anstria.  Russia,  and  Turkey.  There  are  also 
and  truthfulness,  have  commended  them  per-  small  Monteuegrin  colonies  in  Alexandria, 
soually  to  the  Mohammedan  as  well  as  other  Egypt,  and  in  San  Francisco,  California.  The 
communities  among  whom  they  live,  and  they  largest  cities  are  the  capital,  Cettigne,  with 
have  at  length  gained  an  important  influence  1,400  inhabitants;  Njegos,  with  4,000;  Danilo- 
on  all  subjects  not  directly  bearing  upon  re-  grad,  with  2,000 ;  Autivari,  with  8,000 ;  Pod- 
ligion.  The  American  missiimaries  in  Turkey  goritza,  with  6,000 ;  Nicsic,  with  4,000 ;  and 
were  treated  with  the  highest  respect  during  Spuz  and  Kolashin,  with  2,000  each, 
all  the  excitement  of  the  war  with  Russia.  Nothing  oflScial  is  known  of  the  finances  of 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  reported  the  country,  and  its  condition  can  only  be  ap- 
in  May,  1878,  that  seventeen  thousand  Turkish  proximately  estimated.  The  Prince  has  an 
Bibles  and  parts  of  Scripture  had  been  sold  at  mcome  of  8,000  ducats,  to  which  are  added 
Constantinople  within  the  last  five  years ;  a  a  Russian  subvention  of  80,000  rubles,  and  an 
good  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  is  in  circn-  Austrian  of  20,000  florins,  making  a  total  of 
lation  in  Syria ;  and  the  last  line  of  the  last  186,000  florins.  The  revenue  of  the  country 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  last  of  the  Ian-  amounts  to  about  800,000  florins,  of  which 
guages  spoken  in  the  Turkish  empire — that  110,000  are  indirect  taxes,  20,000  are  receipts 
into  the  Osmanli  Turkish — was  written  three  from  convents,  15,000  from  the  salt  monopoly, 
weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  5,000  fines,  and  160,000  subventions.  The  ex- 
Berlin.  The  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Per-  penditnres  are  estimated  at  180,000  florins,  of 
sia  determined  in  1876  that  they  would  make  which  86,000  are  for  the  civil  list,  14,600  for 
special  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Moham-  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  6,600  for  the  Senate, 
medans.  They  have  done  so,  and  have  gained  42,000  for  education,  and  81,900  for  miscel- 
a  few  converts,  without  having  as  yet  met  with  laneous  expenditures.  In  1876  Montenegro  con- 
any  organized  opposition.  The  report  of  the  tracted  a  aebt  of  about  400,000  francs  in  Rus- 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  1878  mentions  sia,  which  has  been  paid  with  Russian  money, 
the  conversion  of  Mohammedans  at  Lagos,  The  amount  of  the  Turkish  debt  to  be  assumed 
Africa.  In  some  parts  of  India,  says  Mr.  by  Mont^iegro  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Hughes,  the  conversion  of  Mohanunedans  is  There  is  no  standing  army,  but  every  Montene- 
looked  upon  as  almost  hopeless,  while  in  other  grin  is  liable  to  military  service  in  one  of  the 
parts  some  of  the  best  Christians  are  converts  three  classes  which  form  the  army,  and  which 
from  Mohammedanism.  The  New  Testament  comprise  the  entire  male  population.  The  first 
has  been  translated  into  the  Afghan  language  class  includes  all  men  bet  ween  the  ages  of  seven- 
by  the  Presbyterian  missionaries ;  an  Afghan  teen  and  forty-eight,  and  numbers  about  17,000. 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  exists,  in  the  The  second  class  comprises  all  others  between 
Hindustani  character,  and  Mr.  Hughes  is  trans-  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty,  and  has  aboot 
lating  the  Pentateuch;  and  the  A^hans  have  8,000  men;  while  the  third  class,  including  all 
the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  their  tongue.  The  others  from  twelve  years  of  age  upward  is 
native  church  at  Peshawer  is  presided  over  by  about  6,000  strong.  As  every  boy  carries  arms 
the  Rev.  Imam  Shah,  a  convert  from  Moham-  from  his  tenth  year,  8,000  boys  can  be  added  in 
medanism,  and  had  among  its  members  in  1876  an  emergency.  The  exports  are  estimated  at 
about  eighty  baptized  Mohammedans.  The  2,000,000  fiorins.  The  post-ofiSce  is  in  charge 
Mohammedans  of  the  Pui^jaub  are  also  said  to  oif  the  Austrian  Government,  which  has  a  di- 
be  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  gospel,  rector  in  Cettigne.    There  are  888  kilometres 

MONTENEGRO,  a  principality  of  South-  of  telegraph,  and  16  telegraph  stations, 
eastern  Europe.    Reigning  Prince,  Nicholas  I,        (For  an  account  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  see 

bom  October  7,  1841 ;  declared  Prince  on  An-  Tuekey.)    The  treaty  of  Berlin  (see  Eastbrn 

rt  14, 1860,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Danilo  Question)  recognized  the  independence  of  the 

He  was  married,  November  8, 1860,  to  Mi-  principality.  'WhUe  the  Porte  up  to  that  treaty 

lena,  daughter  of  Petar  Vukotitch.    Children  had  always  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the 

of  this  marriage  are  one  son,  Danilo  Alex-  principality,  it  had  but  very  seldom  succeeded 

ander,  bom  June  80, 1871,  and  six  daughters,  m  enforcing  its  daims.    The  independence  of 

The  area  of  the  country  in  1878  comprised  8,-  the  country  was  acknowledged  by  the  Powers 

642  square  miles.    Of  this,  1,814  square  miles  in  1868,  and  its  representative  was  admitted  to 

was  the  area  before  the  war,  while  the  treaty  of  the  commission  which  sat  at  Constantinople  in 

Berlin  had  added  1,167  square  miles  from  Her-  1859  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  but  in 

zegovina  and  j561  square  miles  Irom  Albania,  the  face  of  protests  of  the  Porte.  By  the  treaty 

The  population  before  the  war  was  estimated  at  of  Berlin,  nowever,  the  Porte  finally  recog- 

180,000 ;   to  this  number  were  added  64,000  nized  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  at 

in  Herzegovina  and  62,000  in  Albania,  making  the  same  time  ceded  to  it  a  territory  embra- 

a  total  population  of  286,000.    Of  this  num-  cing  an  area  of  more  than  its  former  size.    In 

ber,  about  26,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  about  Herzegovina  the  districts  ceded  are  those  of 

the  same  number  Mohammedans,  and  the  re-  Banyani  and  Rudine,  Nicsic  and  Duga,  Piva, 

mainder  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Drobuyak  and  Yezera,  and  Kolashin  and  Sa- 
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ranoi;  and  in  Albania  the  diatriots  of  JSpai,  to  snpplj,  on  the  reqnialfcion  of  the  Porte,  a 
Podgoritza,  Zablyak,  Plava  and  Gasig^e,  Anti-  contingent  of  at  least  40,000  aoxiliary  troops, 
vari,  aad  Krajina.  This  storj  received  a  measure  of  oonfinnation 
The  Albanians  of  the  ceded  districts  at  once  from  the  official  instraotions  sent  by  Prince 
manifested  their  opposition  to  being  transferred  Labanoff  to  Baron  Kaalbars,  the  Russian  mem- 
to  the  sovereigntj  of  Montenegro.  As  soon  her  of  the  Tarco-Montenegrin  frontier  com- 
as the  decision  of  the  Congress  was  known,  mission^  in  which  the  Prince  expressed  his 
they  came  together,  and,  publicly  declaring  the  conviction  that  the  Porte  would  not  volun- 
Sultan  incapable  of  guarding  their  rights,  took  tarily  give  up  the  possession  of  Podgoritza. 
an  oath  of  fraternity  for  the  defense  of  their  In  consequence  of  this  communication,  Prince 
country  against  all  aggression  or  change.  Nicholas  consulted  the  Senate,  and  the  m^ori- 
Among  the  signers  to  the  oath  were  three  ty  of  the  Senators  were  in  favor  of  going  to 
leading  chieftains,  one  of  whom  alone,  it  was  war.  News,  however,  had  arrived  from  I^ov, 
said,  could  command  the  services  of  5,000  armed  Gusigne,  Berani.  Podgoritza,  Spuz,  and  Zab- 
adherents.  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  was  dispatched  lyak,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  inhab- 
to  the  district  in  August,  on  a  mission  of  paci-  itants  of  those  districts  had  decided,  in  order 
fioation,  which,  aa  he  made  known  to  Prince  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  to  give  themselves 
Nicholas,  included  the  removal  of  the  difficul-  up.  The  evacuation  of  Eolashin  was  said  to 
ties  which  had  arisen  in  regulating  the  fron-  have  taken  place  under  pressure  from  the  in- 
tiers.  Having  perceived  the  extent  of  the  pre-  habitants,  rather  than  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
▼ailing  disaffection,  he  obtained  an  increased  the  garrison,  and  when  the  Prince  had  proposed 
force  of  troops,  by  the  show  of  which  he  was  to  appoint  a  native  Albanian  to  be  the  prefect 
able  to  convince  the  three  leading  chiefs  of  the  of  the  town,  Uie  inhabitants  had  expressed  their 
nseleesness  of  resistance,  and  gained  their  sub-  preference  for  a  Montenegrin ;  whereupon  Dju- 
misaon.  The  Albanians,  when  they  learned  ro  Petrovitoh.  a  cousin  of  the  Prince,  was  ap- 
of  the  defection  of  the  three  chiefs,  declared  pointed.  In  November  the  Albanians  made  a 
them  to  be  traitors,  and  rose  to  take  vengeance  show  of  fortifying  Podgoritza,  and  the  belief 
on  them  and  upon  Mehemet  AIL  The  outbreak  prevailed  that  the  place  would  not  be  peaoe- 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  Mehemet  Ali,  early  fully  given  up.  The  Albanian  League  shortly 
in  September.  This  assassination  produced  the  afterward  set  up  a  demand  for  the  inoorpora- 
belief  in  Montenegro  that  any  convention  with  tion  of  all  the  districts  of  that  nationality  into 
the  Porte  would  be  useless,  because  it  had  shown  a  single  Albanian  province.  During  December 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  authorities  to  in-  the  Turkish  authorities  began  making  prepara- 
flnence  the  insurgents  to  obedience.  Prince  tions  for  the  surrender  of  Podgoritza.  In  the 
Nicholas,  finding  that  the  Albanians  had  de-  mean  time  the  Montenegrins  bad  become  im- 
termined  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  his  occupa-  patient,  and  had  posted  a  force  to  out  off  Pod- 
tion  of  the  ceded  districts,  prepared  for  a  new  goritza  fi'om  Scutari.  When,  in  the  beginning 
campaign.  A  circular  note,  issued  by  the  of  January,  1879,  the  Vali  received  oraers  to 
Porte  in  September  to  explain  that  it  was  ex-  give  up  Podgoritza,  Spuz,  and  Gusigne  at  once, 
erting  itself  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  the  M!ohammedans  began  to  arm,  but,  fiEdling 
Mussulmans  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
Austrian  occupation,  declared  also  that  it  had  mountains  and  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  were 
used  its  utmost  endeavors  in  Albania  to  dimin-  not  able  to  excite  a  disturbance ;  and,  as  the 
ish  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execution  preparations  for  effecting  the  surrender  were 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  would  strive  to  carried  on  through  January,  the  violence  of 
reestablish  its  full  authority  in  that  province,  opposition  died  away,  and  it  became  evident 
The  Turkish  authorities  in  the  disturbed  dis-  that  the  change  of  jurisdiction  would  be  made 
trict  were,  however,  dejected  and  demoralized  quietly.  The  Turkish  inhiU)itants  of  the  ceded 
by  the  determination  of  the  National  League  towns  were  said,  however,  to  be  emigrating  in 
of  Albanians.  The  garrison  at  Podgoritza  was  great  numbers,  and  taking  refnge  in  Scutari, 
threatened  with  an  attack  when  the  comman-  MORAVIANS.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
dant  announced  that  he  was  ordered  to  sur-  mary  of  the  statistics  of  the  American  Prov- 
render  the  town  to  the  Montenegrins.  Fresh  ince  of  the  Moravian  Ohurch  for  1877,  as  pub- 
complications  arose  between  Montenegro  and  lished  in  March,  1878 :  Northern  District, — 
the  Porte  in  October,  when  the  Prince  was  Number  of  churches,  66 ;  total  number  of  per- 
reported  to  have  refused  to  give  up  the  Turkish  sons  connected  with  the  Ohurch,  14,821 ;  num- 
prisoners  of  war  until  the  treaty  of  Berlin  as  her  of  communicants,  8,196.  Southern  Die- 
regards  Montenegro  had  been  thoroughly  car^  triet — Number  of  churches,  11 ;  total  number 
ried  out.  A  letter  from  Oettigne,  of  the  28th  of  persons  connected,  1,942 ;  number  of  oom- 
of  October,  stated  the  existence  of  great  ob-  municants,  1,175.  Whole  number  for  the  two 
stacles  to  the  execution  of  the  cession  of  terri-  districts — of  churches,  77 ;  of  persons  connect- 
tories.  Prince  Nicholas,  it  said,  had  been  in-  ed,  16,268 ;  of  communicants,  9,871 ;  of  officers 
formed  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  and  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  1,008 ;  of  Sun- 
the  Porte  and  the  Albanian  League  not  to  allow  day-sdiool  scholars,  8,107.  An  increase  was 
the  territories  in  question  to  be  separated  from  shown  for  the  year  of  171  comnmnioants,  8 
Albania,  and  that  the  Albanians  had  engaged  churches,  and  876  Sunday-school  scholars. 
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The  anniTersarj  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gotrpel  among  the  Hech- 
then  was  held  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  AneuRt  29th. 
Its  assets  amounted  to  $220,423,  and  its  total 
receipts  for  the  jear  had  been  $10,454.  Three 
young  men  from  the  Indian  country  were  re- 
ceiTing  edacation  at  its  expense,  two  of  whom 
had  entered  the  theological  seminary. 

The  Synod  of  the  Northern  Dislriot  of  the 
American  Province  met  at  Hope,  Ind.,  Octo- 
ber 9th.  Bishop  E.  de  Schweinitz  was  chosen 
President.  It  was  held  as  preparatory  to  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Unity 
which  is  to  be  held  in  1879.  A  letter  relating 
to  tliis  event  was  read  from  the  Unity ^s  Elders' 
Conference  in  Berthelsdorf,  advising  that  the 
preparatory  synods  of  the  single  provinces  of 
the  Unity  should  meet  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  discuss  and  prepare  the  subjects  which 
are  to  be  considered  at  the  General  Synod.  In- 
troducing the  more  prominent  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  address  said :  **  When  a  General 
Synod  meets,  our  union  and  association  as  one 
entire  body  is  then  made  clearly  apparent ;  and 
hence  it  is  proper  that  the  preparatory  synods 
should  clearly  apprehend  what  is  the  import  of 
our  Brethren's  tfnity ;  in  how  far  it  still  pre- 
serves its  original  character,  in  spite  of  its  prov- 
inces being  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  in  spite 
of  the  manifold  changes  which  in  the  course  of 
time  have  caused  them  to  adopt  such  different 
modes  and  arrangements  from  what  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  first  beginnings;  and  whetner, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  outward  form,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  inward  substance,  it  still 
deserves  the  name  of  a  Unitas  Fratrum."  The 
Synod  was  invited  to  examine  ^*  whether  the 
doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  of  Jesus  as  the  only 
Saviour  of  mankind,  of  that  comfort  which  alone 
can  give  peace  to  the  soul,  of  that  atonement  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  which  has  been  made  for 
all  repentant  sinners,  is  still  proclaimed  among 
us  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  without  the  addi- 
tions and  perversions  of  h uman  wisdom.''  This 
question  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Synod  in  the 
form  of  a  proposal  in  regard  to  the  chapter  on 
Doctrine  in  the  Synodal  Results  of  1869,  which 
the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference  had  drawn  up 
for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Synod. 
Attention  was  further  directed  to  the  inc^uiry 
whether  the  congregations  possessed  spiritual 
life  and  growth ;  and  the  Synod  was  reminded 
that  its  deputies  should  be  furnished  witli  re- 
quisite powers  of  attorney,  certified  by  a  no- 
tarial seal,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fully 
authorized  to  do  whatever  pertained  to  the 
business  of  the  Synod. 

The  report  of  the  Provincial  Elders'  Confer- 
ence stated  that  nine  persons  had  been  ordained 
to  the  ofiSce  of  presbyter,  and  the  same  number 
to  the  oflSce  of  deacon,  since  the  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod  in  1876,  and  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  66  ordained  ministers  were  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  province ;  of  whom  55  were 
pastors  of  congregations,  8  were  professors  in 
the  theological  seminary,  4  were  principals  of 


the  denominational  boarding-schools,  and  8 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  boards  of 
the  Church.  A  decision  of  the  Synod  of  1876, 
to  the  effect  that  *Mn  each  congregation  the 
Board  of  Elders,  charged  with  tlie  care  over 
the  Brotherly  Agreement,  should  form  a  sepa- 
rate body  ^m  the  Committee,  or  Board  of 
Trustees,  charged  with  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  congregation,"  had  been  generally  carried 
into  effect  by  the  churches  m  the  province. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  so-callea  regular 
churches  (such  as  are  entitled  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Synod)  had  ceased  to  receive  aid  from 
the  sustentation  fund.  Five  new  congregations 
had  been  added  to  he  number  of  the  home- 
mission  churches  within  the  synodal  period. 
The  number  of  home-mission  churches  within 
the  province  was  88.  More  candidates  for  ser- 
vice than  usual  were  reported. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  reported  that 
$21,784  had  been  pledged  to  the  permanent 
church  extension  fund,  and  that  $10,677  of  the 
amount  had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors. The  Board  had  determined  to  receive 
the  contributions  to  the  fund  on  the  condition 
that  no  part  of  the  income  annually  accruing 
should  be  available  until  the  amount  of  $50,000 
should  be  raised.  The  President  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  reported  that  the  expense  of 
the  institution  had  been  $10,416  in  1877,  and 
$8,689  in  1878,  when  the  number  of  students 
was  smaller  than  usual.  The  present  number 
of  students,  82,  was  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $88,811. 

The  following  table  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sions is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  society 
which  was  published  in  London  in  November, 
1878,  wives  of  missionaries  being  included  in 
the  number  of  missionaries : 


MISSIONS. 

StetfoBi. 

MtMrioOMte. 

Maotan. 

Greenland 

6 
S 

4 
40 

S 
14 
15 

8 

2 

19 

89 

9 

91 

15 

«9 

65 

6 

6 

1,506 

Latoulor 

North  American  Indians. 
West  Indies 

1,220 
846 

84,08T 
1.O06 

Mosonito  Ooast. 

Sortnam. 

21,%6 

10,880 

188 

South  Africa. 

Australia 

Central  Asia 

85 

Total 

95 

828 

70,646 

In  the  summary  given  in  the  report,  the 
70,646  members  enumerated  above  are  called 
*^  converts,  of  whom  28,185  are  coromuni- 
cants.''  Of  the  total  sum  of  $88,805  re- 
ceived in  1877  from  all  sources,  $28,435  were 
received  from  gilts  and  legacies  within  the 
denomination,  and  $84,480  from  *'*'  societies  and 
friends  of  other  Ohristian  denominations.'* 

MUSICAL  TELEPHONE.  An  ingenious 
method  of  conveying  to  a  distance  by  elec- 
tricity musical  and  other  sounds  has  been 
devised  by  0.  L.  Weyher,  of  Paris.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  iron,  copp€»r, 
or  other  metal  in  a  frame.  This  is  placed  at 
some  convenient  point  in  a  concert-hall,  lec- 
ture-room, or  wherever  else  the  sounds  are 
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Srodnoed  which  it  is  desired  to  transmit  to  a  brations  being  equal  in  number  to  the  Tibra- 

istanoe.    This  metallic  plate  is  connected  with  tions  which  produced  the  sound  or  note.    Thus, 

one  pole  of  a  battery,  the  olher  pole  of  which  by  this  trepidation  of  the  contact-point,  the 

is  to  earth ;  or,  if  the  distance  is  small,  a  re-  latter  makes  and  breaks  contact  with  the  plate, 

turn  wire  may  be  used.    A  very  light  contact-  and  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken  at  each  vi- 

point  is  attached  to  a  weak  spring,  so  as  just  bration,  the  currents  passing  by  the  line  pro- 

to  touch  the  metallic  plate.    This  contact-point  ducing  the  same  number  of  vibrations  of  the 

IS  made  of  platinum,  gas-carbon,  or  other  con-  reed  or  vibrator,  which  thus  accurately  re- 

ductor  of  electricity,  and  communicatee  with  produces  the  sounds  with  all  their  different 

the  line  wire  going  from  the  room  in  which  intonations.    The  apparatus  may  be  used  for 

the  sounds  are  produced  to  the  place  where  all  kinds  of  telegraphic  or  other  oommunioa- 

they  are  to  be  repeated,  and  is  there  connected  tions  as  well  as  for  tne  transmission  of  musical 

with  an  electro-magnet,  firom  which  the  current  sounds.    A  single  line  wire  will  serve  for  a 

again  passes  to  earth.     Above  the  electro-  number  of  receivers  by  using  derived  currents, 

magnet  is  placed  an  iron  or  steel  spring  form-  or  by  passing  the  same  current  through  sev- 

ing  a  reea  or  vibrator,  contained  within  an  eral   receivers.     Several  contact-points  may 

ear-trumpet  or  sound-box.    The  action  is  as  also  be  applied  to  the  same  vibrating  plate  for 

follows :  Each  sound  produced  in  the  theatre,  transmitting  the  vibrations  along  as  many  line 

concert,  or  other  room,  throws  the  metnllio  wires.    The  battery  may  be  placed  at  any  point 

plate  into  vibration  and  produces  correspond-  of  the  circuit,  and  may  be  under  the  immediate 

ing  movements  of  the  contact-point,  the  vi-  control  of  the  person  at  the  receiving  end. 
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value  of  the  naval  property  of  the  United  States  vice  at  sea.  Of  these  4  have  been  in  use  nearly 

is  estimated  at  $118,295,882.    The  amount  ex-  sixty  years,  having  been  built  before  the  year 

pended  from  1794  to  1876  inclusive  on  account  1820,  and  15  were  built  before  the  war,  leav- 

of  this  property  has  been  $418,650,488.    The  ing  14  only  that  have  been  built  and  2  that 

net  expenaitures  for  the  Navy  Department  were  purchased  since  the  beginning  of  the 

during  the  same  period  have  been  $941,288,-  war. 

985.  The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  Of  those  built  during  the  war  10  were  con- 
amount  to  $14^562,881.  The  actual  expendi-  structed  with  great  rapidity  and  under  the 
tures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1878,  pressure  of  the  most  urgent  neoesiidty,  and  con- 
were  $18,806,914.  sequendy  out  of  lumber  not  sufficiently  sea- 

The  total  fighting  force  of  the  navy,  with  the  soned  to  insure  their  durability,  even  to  the 

current  appropriations,  is  51  cruising  ships,  15  average  life  of  other  vessels.    To  this  number 

monitors,  and  2  torpedo-boats,  making  a  total  of  vessels  unfit  for  fighting  purposes  may  be 

of  68  vessels.    But  this  does  not  show  the  added  4  irondads.    The  European  Squadron 

whole  naval  force  that  could  be  put  in  service  is  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Wil- 

in  case  of  necessity.    The  four  double-tnrreted  liam  LeRoy.    The  Asiatic  Squadron  is  under 

monitors  and  one  single-turreted  now  in  prog-  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  H.  Pat- 

ress — the    Puritan,  Amphitrite,    Monad  nock,  terson.    The  other  squadrons  are  under  com- 

Dictator,  and    Terror — could    be    completed  manders  as  follows:  North  Atlantic  Squadron, 

without  much  delay  with  the  necessary  appro-  Rear- AdmiralJohn  O.Howell;  North  and  South 

priations  for  that  purpose.    Six  cruising  ships,  Pacific  Squadron,  Rear- Admiral  0.  R.  P.  Rod- 

upon  which  repairs  are  not  at  present  contem-  gers.   Among  the  employments  of  this  was  the 

plated—the  Oolorado,  Wabash,  Franklin,  Flor-  fitting  out  of  an  expedition  for  the  survey  of 

ida,  Minnesota,  and  New  York — could  be  soon  the  Amazon  and  li£adeira  Rivers.     The  impor- 

put  in  condition  as  fighting  ships  if  necessity  tance  of  these  rivers  as  natural  outlets  for  the 

required  it,  and  this  being  done,  the  fighting  internal  commerce  of  that  country  can  not  be 

force  of  the  navy  would  be  57  cruising  ships,  over-estimated.  They  connect  Bolivia  with  the 

20  monitors,  and  2  torpedo-boats,  to  which  Atlantic,  and  the  people  of  that  county  are  be- 

oould  be  added  in  case  of  imminent  necessity  ginning  to  realize  the  benefits  they  will  derive 

2  other  steam  and  2  sailing  vessels,  thus  mak-  from  an  encouragement  of  their  navigation, 

inff  the  total  number  88.    The  number  might  A  company  organized  in  the  United  States  is 

stul  be  increased,  however,  by  utilizing  8  large  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  railroad  around 

iron  tugs  of  over  800  tons  each  now  at  the  the  fal^  of  the  Madeira,  which,  when  com- 

navy  yards  and  other  stations,  which  could  be  pleted,  will  enable  our  merchants  to  carry  on 

converted  into  gun-  or  torpedo-boats,  and  thus  a  large  and  profitable  trade  with  the  interior, 

make  the  whole  number  of  war  vessels  of  all  It  was  deemed  important  that  before  this  trade 

classes  91.  There  are  82  steam  and  sailing  ves-  should  be  developed  the  people  of  Bolivia 

sels  now  unfit  for  use  for  warlike  purposes,  should  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  to  the 

although  4  of  these  might,  if  necessity  demand-  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries  if  oommer- 
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dal  interooarse  was  established  between  them  amoanted  to  $839,188,988,  asd  the  passage 

and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  money   to   $247,971,505,  making    the    total 

The  city  of  Parfi  has  a  population  of  about  freight  and  passenger   earnings  $1,187,105,- 

80,000  inhabitants,  and  bears  the  same  relation  488.    Of  this,  ships  sailing  under  foreign  flags 

to  the  Amazon  River  that  New  Orleans  does  took  70*1  per  cent  of  the  freightage,  and  98*8 

to  the  Mississippi.    Its  trade  will  continue  to  per  cent,  of  the  passage  mouey,  leaving  to 

increase  as  the  interior  of  the  country  is  de-  American  ships  29*9  per  cent,  of  the  freightage 

veloped,  which,  under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  and  6*7  of  the  passage  money.    These  proper* 

Emperor  of  Brazil,  is  now  assured.  The  mouth  tions  in  amount  are  req[>ectively : 

of  the  Madeira  River  is  980  miles  above  the    To  Amerfean  shipt,  freight  Mmings $f6^8S1,0l6  97 

city  of  Parft,  and  from  there  to  the  falls  this    ToAmericw  •Upa, pMaag« money i%Ui,m  eg 

river  is  navigable  for  steamers   of  10  feet  Total  of  Amcricaa  portion $282,465,186^ 

draught  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.    The  falls  

aw  about  800  mUes  in  length,  and  when  the  ?*  SSg  SK  SSS^eTol;??:;:;;::;:;:  *&^l  ti 

railroad  is  completed  and  the  difficulty  of  pass-  

ing  them  removed,  easy  access  to  the  large  riv-  Total  portion  of  fweignihipe. $S04,640^i  si 

ers  which  flow  through  Bolivia  will  be  had.  These  results  show  that  the  earnings  and 
The  Amazon  is  a  river  of  extraordinary  dimen-  profits  of  this  ocean  carrying  tradehave  been 
sions,  and  a  line-of -battle  ship  can  easily  as-  transposed,  and  that  vessels  sailing  under  for- 
cend  it  for  1,500  miles  from  the  sea.  At  a  dis-  eign  flags  have  now  within  2  per  cent  of  what 
tance  of  900  miles  from  its  mouth  it  has  a  American  vessels  had  before  the  war.  This  is 
depth  of  50  fathoms.  As  there  is  no  difficulty  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  increasing 
about  the  navigation  of  this  great  river,  this  use  of  foreign  iron  steamships,  which  have 
survey  will  serve  to  show  its  dimensions,  and  driven  nearly  all  our  merchant  saUing  vessels 
the  maps  of  the  Madeira  will  enable  steamers  from  the  sea,  and  with  which  we  can  not  sue- 
to  ascend  it  at  the  periods  of  safe  navigation,  cessfnlly  compete  until  our  own  home  indus- 
without  relying  upon  local  pilots.  It  is  confi-  tries  are  stimulated  in  the  same  direction.  It 
deotly  expected  that  the  most  beneficial  results  would  seem  that  our  actual  loss  of  $672,174,- 
will  follow  this  expedition  and  report  064  within  the  ten  years,  as  shown  by  the  fore- 

The  number  of  navy  invalids  on  the  pension  going  calculation,  is  sufficient  admonition  to 

roll  is  1,781 ;  the  number  of  navy  widows  and  secure  this. 

others  is  1,705 ;  the  amount  of  their  annual  The  fiscal  year  1878,  just  closed^  shows  a  fur- 
pensions  is  $502,970.  The  number  of  pension-  ther  decrease  in  the  rate  of  our  participation 
ers  increased  during  the  year  by  47.  in  the  profits  of  this  carrying  trade  from  tbe 

The  question  is  still  before  the  country  re-  29*9  per  cent,  ayerage  to  26*8  per  cent    The 

specting  the  relations  of  the  nayy  to  its  com-  freightage  earnings  for  that  year  were  $95,- 

merce.    The  exports  of  the  country  have  de-  200,009,  and  the  passage  earnings  $21,918,141, 

monstrated  that  it  must  become  the  greatest  making  a  total  of  $117,118,150.    In  all  this 

producing  country  of  ^e  world.    The  Secre-  the  participation  of  American  ships  was  only 

tary  asks  who  is  to  carry  these  exports,  and  $26,498,811,  while  that  of  foreign  ships  was 

presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  commercial  $90,719,889. 

marine,  and  the  disadyantages  under  which  it  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  could 

labors.    For  the  period  of  forty  years — ^from  not  haye  been  p«d  in  legal-tender  or  national- 

1820  to  1860 — American  ships   carried   the  bank  currency,  in  consequence  of  the  diflfer- 

average  of  81*2  per  cent,  of  the  ocean-borne  ence  in  yalue  between  it  and  coin,  andoonse- 

commerce  between  our  own  and  foreign  ports,  ouently,  within  the  ten  years  from  1867  to  1877, 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  vast  and  $572,174,064,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year 

unprecedented  increase  of  our  shipping  took  $90,719,889,  in  gold,  have  been  taken  out  of 

place,  rising  from  1,280,167  tons  in  1820  to  the  United  States  because  our  mercantile  marine 

5,858,860  tons  in  1860.    The  decrease  in  our  has  been  so  reduced  that  we  have  not  had  mer- 

tonnage  and  ocean-carrying  trade  began  with  chant-vessels  enough  to  retain  it  by  conducting 

the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1861,  and  our  own  carrying  trade, 

has  continued  until,  during  the  present  year.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  as 

this  large  percentage  in  our  favor  has  been  foreign  was  80,796,  representing  14,468,804 

reduced  to  26*8  per  cent,  of  freightage;  and  tons.    Of  this  number,  15,880  were  British 

in  the  transportation  of  passengers  we  retain  vessels,  representing  7,782,870  tons,  and  10,594 

only  6*7  per  cent.,  whereas  we  formerly  carried  were  American  vessels,  representing  8,642,017 

nearly  all.  tons.    The  total  number  of  clearances  of  ves- 

Reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  last  ten  sels  as  foreign  was  81,864,  representing  14>807,- 

fiscal  years,  from  1867  to  1877,  inclusive,  will  581  tons.    Of  this  number,  15,851  were  British 

enable  us  to  realize  what  we  have  lost  in  na-  vessels,  representing  8,282,848  tons,  and  10,872 

tional  wealth  from  this  change.    In  that  period  were  American,  representing  8,872,208  tons; 

our  imports  and  exports,  in  the  aggregate,  while  French  vessels  represented  221,862  tons, 

amounted  to  $11,114,174,044,  and  the  number  and  those  of  all  other  countries  2,481,618  tons, 

of  passengers    carried   was  4,741,044.     The  Of  the  total  tonnage  entered,  26-1  per  cent 

freightage  arising  from  the  imports  and  exports  was  American,  58*4  per  cent.  British,  and  74*9 
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per  cent,  was  foreign.    Of  tiie  total  tonnage  this  is  done  and  these  five  armored  ships  are 

cleared  foreign,  26*1  per  cent,  was  American,  finished  according  to  ^e  original  intention  of 

55*9  percent,  was  British,  and  78*9  was  foreign.  Congress,  the  navy  will  possess  16  single-tur- 

The  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  reted  monitors  with  two  guns  each,  and  five 

with  Great  Britain  alone  was:  Entered  4,929,-  donhle-tarreted  with  four  guns  each,  making 

884  tons;  cleared,  5,891,627  tons;  total,  10,-  in  all  50  guns. 

821,861  tons.    Of  this  total,  999,277  tons,  or  There  is  a  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  R.  I., 

9'21  per  cent.,  was  American,  and  7,192,089  where  experiments  are  constantly  made.   Itap- 

tons,  or  66*46  per  cent.,  was  British.  pears  that  the  torpedo  can  he  as  easily  exploded 

The  navy  yards  of  the  country  are  located  as  below  the  water  as  upon  its  surface,  by  either 

follows:  Kittery,  Maine;  Oharlestown,  Mass. ;  concussion  or  electricity;  and  by  whichsoever 

New  London,  Conn. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  League  of  these  modes  it  may  be  done,  it  is  probably 

Island,  near  Philadelphia ;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  as  effective  for  the  defense  of  harbors  and  ships 

Gosport,  Va. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. :  Mare  Island,  as  it  ever  will  be.     What  is  desired  is  to  make 

OaL  it  more  effective  for  attack,  so  as  to  destroy  an 

With  regard  to  armored  ships  Great  Britain  enemy  before  he  can  approach  too  near.  To  a 
and  Italy  have  expended  enormous  sums  in  vari-  certain  extent  the  torpedo-boat,  the  Alarm, 
ous  experiments.  They  have  established  thefiftct  can,  with  an  increase  of  speed,  be  relied  on  for 
that  a  steel  projectile,  weighing  80  pounds,  can  this ;  and  she  is,  within  a  radius  of  16  feet  from 
be  driven  through  iron  armor  of  10  inches  in  her  hull,  a  most  formidable  vessel  of  war.  It 
thickness  with  83  pounds  of  powder ;  and  armor  would  require  but  few  of  such  ships  to  destroy 
of  11  inches  with  an  increase  of  8  pounds  of  po w-  an  entire  fleet  of  ordinary  steam  or  sailing  ves- 
der,  fired  from  a  gun  weighing  85  tons.  With  sels.  But  even  the  Alarm  leaves  nnaocom- 
the  gun  increased  to  80  tons  and  the  powder  to  plished  what  is  so  much  desired  in  naval  war- 
100  pounds.  20  inches  may  be  penetrated ;  and  fare,  that  is,  the  means  of  sending  out  the  torpe- 
it  is  to  provide  for  this  contingency  that  these  do  to  such  a  distance  upon  the  water  as  to  cut 
Governments  are  now  constructmg  their  large  off  an  enemy  entirely  before  he  approaches  too 
armored  vessels.  They  have,  consequently,  in-  near.  The  experiments  have  led  to  the  belief 
creased  the  thickness  of  their  armor  from  10,  that  this  may  be  done,  with  reasonable  oer- 
12,  and  14,  to  24  inches,  and  the  displacement,  tainty  and  within  a  reasonable  distance,  by 
as  in  the  case  of  the  English  ship  Inflexible,  to  boats  carrying  torpedoes  and  steered  by  elec- 
11,407  tons.  Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  such  tricity,  either  from  the  shore  or  the  deck  of  a 
vessels  of  war  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  ship.  As  these  boats  would  have  neither  offi- 
that  one  of  the  80-ton  guns  of  the  Inflexible  cers  nor  seamen  on  board,  they  might  be  cap- 
was  estimated  to  cost  $72,000,  which  would  tured  and  lost  in  the  event  of  failure,  but  if  suc- 
make  the  cost  of  the  four  $288,000.  Ten  shots  oessf nl  the  vessel  with  which  they  would  come 
from  each  of  these  guns  will  cost  about  $6,820  in  contact,  whetiier  large  or  small,  would  be 
for  powder  and  projectiles.  inevitably  and  immediately  destroyed.    Other 

Tne  turrets  already  constructed  for  the  Mi-  experiments  are  in  progress  by  which  it  is  ex- 
antonomoh  are  10{-  inches  of  laminated  iron  pected  that  a  rocket-torpedo  may  be  forced 
plating.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  band  upon  the  water  for  a  considerable  distance,  to 
them  with  an  iron  plating  5  inches  in  thick-  be  determined  by  the  strength  and  quantity  of 
ness,  so  that,  when  completed,  their  entire  the  powder  used,  and  exploded  upon  coming 
thickness  will  be  15J-  inches.  This,  however,  in  contact  with  an  enemy,  dropping  the  torpe- 
will  not  possess  the  resisting  power  of  that  do  under  the  water  and  firing  it  below  the  line 
number  of  inches  of  solid  iron — that  of  lami-  of  the  vessePs  armor.  This,  if  accomplished, 
nated  compared  with  solid  plating  being  about  would  be  equally  destructive.  Yet  another 
sixty-six  one-hundredths  to  one  inch.  These  plan  has  almost  if  not  entirely  reached  the 
turrets,  therefore,  will  have  the  resisting  pow-  point  of  actuid  demonstration.  This  is  by 
er  of  10^  inches  of  solid  iron.  It  is  believed  means  of  a  steam-launch,  possessing  extraordi- 
that,  for  present  purposes,  this  will  be  ample,  nary  speed,  so  arranged  tnat  the  explosion  of 
The  armor  of  this  ship  will  be  7  inches  of  solid  the  torpedo  may  be  made  to  take  place  while 
iron,  so  that  its  resisting  power  will  be  8^  inches  the  launch  is  at  full  speed,  so  that  two  men,  if 
less  than  that  of  the  turrets.  It  was  designed  they  can  escape  the  balls  of  an  enemy,  may 
to  have  her  ready  for  a  trial  trip  at  sea  during  pass  entirely  through  a  fleet  and  destroy  every 
the  winter  montlis  of  1878-^79,  so  that  her  qual-  ship  they  succeed  in  reaching, 
ities  may  be  tested  before  the  turrets  are  placed  Captain  Ericsson  has  constructed  a  partially 
on  deck.  Of  the  other  vessels  the  Puritan  will  submerged  and  armored  vessel,  intended  for 
be  far  in  advance  of  the  others  in  her  means  greater  speed  than  any  ironclad,  and  capable 
of  defense.  She  will  have  11  inches  of  solid  of  projecting  a  submarine  shell  with  great  ve- 
iron  armor  and  15  inches  of  solid  iron  tur-  locity  and  accuracy  to  a  distance  of  800  or  400 
rets.  When  finished  she  will  be  one  of  the  yards,  which  is  probably  as  far  as  any  offensive 
best  monitors  afioat,  and  probably  superior  to  torpedo  is  likely  to  be  effective  at  sea.  Some 
any  war-vessel  of  her  draught  of  water  yet  preliminary  trials  have  been  made  by  the  in- 
built For  the  completion  of  these  vessels  ad-  ventor,  and  a  board  has  been  ordered  bv  the 
ditional  appropriations  must  be  made.     When  Department,  at  his  request,  for  an  oflSdal  trial 
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when  it  is  readjfor  servioe.  The  same  torpedo  since  Nebraska  was  first  organized  as  a  Terri- 

can  be  effectively  employed  from  any  vessel  tory  is  $821,126.77.    The  aggregate  amoont 

fitted  with  a  tube  above  or  below  the,  water,  drawn  from  the  several  funds  for  two  years 

and  the  machinery  for  ejecting  the  torpedo.  was  $998,009.88,  and  the  current  expenses  of 

NEBRASK  A.    An  incomplete  censns  of  Ne-  the  Government  are  now  estimated  at  $500,000 

braska,  taken  in  the  early  spring  of  tliis  year,  a  year.     The  permanent  school  fund  amounts 

showed  a  population  of  818,748,  distributed  to  $585,167.85,  and  yields  $86,786.12  annually 

over  an  area  of  75,995  square  miles.     Of  the  for  the  support  of  common  schools.    The  con- 

48,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State,  fully  80,-  dition  of  the  public  Treasury  is  shown  in  the 

000,000  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture,  following  statement: 

while  only  about  2,500,000  have  been  brought    Balance  on  hand  NoTember  so,  18T« 1894,068  €8 

under  cultivation.     The  estimated  yield  of  ce-  Total  receipts  during  two  years  ending  Norem- 

reals  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  wheat,  15,000,-      ber80,ib78 1,908,887  40 

000  bushels;  com,  42,000,000 ;  oats,  8,000,000 ;  Total $2,882,89108 

barley,   8,000,000;  rye,  1,000,000.     There  are  Di^binwments  for  aUporposcs  daring  the  aame 

2,448, 148  acres  of  the  lands  donated  by  the  Gen-      ^^^ i.t7z,209  w 

eral  Government  for  the  permanent  endowment    Balance  on  hand  Noyember  80, 18T8 $460,i8i  oi 

^o.S^f  *h^.Sf.,Jl     T^^iJr.h^  .L~^^^  approTed  February  U,  1877,  providing  for 

S^eerer^^SXnlhlSsyi  indebtedne^  of  the  State,  bonds  were  is^ei 

tem  at  an  average  priceof  $7.64  cents  per  acre,  "nonnjing  to  $649,267.86,  beanng  8  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  yefr  1877  there  had  beer80,881  interest,  roimmg  twenty  years,  and  were  dis- 

acres  of  school  lands  leased  to  individuals,  at  P°*^  °^  '^  touows: 

an  average  rental  of  6  per  cent,  of  their  ap-  Forth.  rwianpUonof  certuiMj*«of  iiid.i»tod- 

praised  value,  and  there  have  since  been  leased  SSSert".^.^^  tod  .*^  ""*''!  .':'..'!".f^   tM2.«57St 

100,918  acres,    at  an  average    of  8  per  cent.  Sold  to  the  permanent  school  ftmd  at  par  for 

$50,000  per  annum,  and  will  increase  as  other  

lands  are  leased.    This  sum  goes  to  swell  the    _.  ,  '''"'^u  •■.v™;jii"v.v*-.;,i; •"*!!?!  S 

temporary  school  fund,     ofthe  university    >^"i»«'~  U'.$.a>.ooo«,idf«r$i.oT s.*"  «> 

lands,  48,849  acres  remain  unsold ;  1,271  acres  Total  amount  realized $66T.8n  86 

3?2rs^vir^i7a^^ffi9::.K;:i  .j^«^^^^^ 

Jn"±cutt  ?oIlZr.ii'„'i?tr •'"^Jfe^f  The  s£'£^  iSS^^tb  ""ft  ^ 

normal  school  endowment  lands  remaining  on    t«d  pjr  cent  teo-^Mr  bondi  iinMid  fcr  th.      

hand.    The  State  atao  holds  the  title  to  18;606  ^^^Sltf^S^lf^Sa^^AiM,    *^"*'* 

acres  of  saline  lands,  1,857  acres  of  penitenti-      i877 549,s«786 

drylands,  480  acres  of  intemid  improvement  ^^^                                          ^IfiwiiTii 

lands,  and  808  lots  in  the  city  of  Lincoln.  ' 

There  are  1,820  miles  of  railroad  completed  Of  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close 

and  in  operation  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  of  the  fiscal  year,  $128,685.82  is  credited  to 

The  average  assessed  value  for  the  year  was  the  State  sinking  fund.    The  total  county  in- 

$6,988.15  per  mile.    The  assessed  value  of  all  debtedness  in  the  State  is  $5,692,814>  which 

taxable  property  in  the  State  was  $74,889,-  includes  $1,048,225  of  school-district  indebt- 

585.97,  showing  an  increase  of  $8,077,957.07  edness. 

over  the  previous  year.  The  rate  of  taxation  In  the  62  organized  coanties  of  the  State 
was  6f  mills  on  each  dollar,  and  the  amount  there  are  2,690  school  districts.  The  number 
collected  for  the  fiscal  period  of  two  years,  of  children  of  school  age  is  104,017,  an  in- 
ending  November  80th,  was  as  follows :  crease  of  11,856  since  1876.    The  number  of 

General  fond $517,977  62  teachers  employed  is  8,780.    The  total  receipts 

Sinking ftind....... }?J-S!5  5§  for  school  purposes,  for  the  year  ending  April 

Common-scbool  rand 145,888  27  i„#.     „^^^    *q^oqaa>ik.    ^^J^^-^au^^^^  ^fiott 

University  ftind 40^14  89  l^t,   were  $849,800.46;  expenditures,   $936,- 

981.98.    At  the  same  date  the  treasuries  of 

To**>- 8828.686  06  districts  and  counties  contained  $842,949.46 

The  levy  of  1878  alone  yielded  the  following  belonging  to  school  funds.    The  amount  i^ 

amounts :  portioned  from  the  State  fund  for  two  years 

General  ftind,  four  mtlls $297,568  18  was  $414,894.04.    The  school  districts  have 

Sinking  ftind.  one  mUi 67W  25  ftn  aggregate  bonded  indebtedness  of  $887,184, 

Common-scbool  ftmd. one  min 74,889  50  .^/^  «««*:„«  ;i^K4.  «*•# ion  aai  ao 

University  ftmd,  f  mill 27,896  06  "^d  a  floating  debt  of  $1 99,061 .02. 

The  State  University,  at  Lincoln,  is  in  a 

'^^^ $467,780  96  flourishing  condition,  and  the  number  of  stu- 

The  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  accumulated  dents  has  increased  60  per  cent  in  two  years. 
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The  Nonnal  School  shows  a  vigoroas  growth,  Public  Instruction,  S.  L.  Barrett ;  for  Attomej- 

and  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  General,  S.  H.  Calhoun ;  for  Superintendent  of 

the  past  two  years  was  841.   The  Blind  Asylum  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  Joseph  McOready. 

contained  21  inmates  on  the  80th  of  Novem-  The  platform,  to   which  the  hard-money 

her,  and  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  52.  members  of  the  Gonvention  refused  to  sub- 

The  penitentiary  on  the  80th  of  November  scribe,  was  as  follows: 

contained  128  convicts.    The  expense  of  the  -,.    ^           ^       ^**t.i         ^       ,.. 

inrtitution  to  the  State,  tor  the  two  years  pre-  J^^tSTc'^'nXIlJa'Jrir^rl'i  SlfnTc^' 

cedmg,  was  about  $59,000.    The  prisoners  are  i^d  declare  strict  oonitruotion  of  the  home  rule ; 

let  out  on  contract,  which  runs  six  years  from  napreinaoy  of  civil  over  military  power;  equalitv  or 

October  1,  1877.     The  contractor  pays  all  ex-  alicitixeut  before  the  law;  liberty  of  iDdividuu  ao- 

penses  of  management  and  care,  and  receives  ^i^"*  '^"\1f'?  by  aumptuary  Uwa;  abeoluteaoquiea. 

fe>m  the  sJHo  cents  ^r  diem^  for  each  cou-  Sf^^o'SitJlr"JSd''u"^:Sri 

Tict  the  first  two  years,  55  cents  the  second  aU  (be  directiona,  except  ao  far  aa  obedience  of  the 

two  years,  and  50  cents  tbe  last  two.     Before  law  demanda,  are  eaaential  to  the  preaervation  and 

the  contract  was  made,  the  average  cost  of  due  adminiatration  of  free  government.    Further- 

maintaining  the  penitentiary  was  $1.36  for  T^.^JJ^JS  S^^^^ '^^^fof.t"^ 

eacn  prisoner.                    ^  ,     «         ,    , ,  son  that  no  one  induatry  can  be  protected  except  at 

The  Greenback  party  of  the  State  held  a  con-  the  expenae  of  all  othera,  and  for  the  reaaon  that  we 

vention  at  Lincoln  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  deaire  perfect  commercial  freedom  wherein  we  may 

adopted  the  following  platform :  •«?  ^^^"^  ^«  «^  ••"  ^^^  higheat  and  buy  any- 

'^                            ^  '^  where  we  can  buy  the  lowest. 

I.  The  power  to  create  money  and  regulate  the  Be  it  known  further,  that  the  Democracy  of  Ne- 
volume  thereof  belonga  to  the  Government.  braaka  dedaraa  itaelf  unalterably  adverae  to  aubai- 

5.  We  demand  that  the  coinage  of  silver  be  placed  diea  to  railroads  or  other  private  oorporationa,  either 
upon  the  aame  footing  with  gold.  in  land,  money,  or  bonda ;  either  municipal,  county, 

8.  The  repeal  of  the  national  banking  law  and  the  State,  or  national  oontributiona,  for  the  reason  that 

subatitution  of  legal  greenbacka.  we  have  aeen  and  experienced  the  evila  and  ii^ua- 

4.  That  all  Government  paper  money  ahall  be  Icffal  tioe  of  auch  contributiona.  for  the  reason  that  it  roba 

tender  for  all  debta,  public  and  private ;  that  tne  the  many  to  enrich  the  rew,  for  the  reason  that  it 

Government  redeem  ail  bonda  aa  fast  aa  practicable,  inspirea  corporate  capital  to  capture  and  control  the 

and  ahould  isaue  sufficient  money  to  aupply  the  de-  LogUlatures  of  the  State  to  elect  United  Statea  Sen- 

mand  of  trade.  atora,  and  to  corrupt  the  people  and  their  repreaent- 

0.  The  Government  has  power  to  issue  abaoluta  ativea,  and  for  the  reason  that,  in  Nebraska,  corporate 

paper  money.  capital  is  endangering  popular  righta  and  subverting 

6.  We  fkvor  the  improvement  of  the  Hisaiaaippl  popular  will. 

and  Missouri  Bivers.  Be  it  known^  we  are  affalnat  the  system  of  revenue 

7.  We  demand  the  public  landa  for  actual  settlers,  which  diacriminatea  in  fkvor  of  the  rich  and  adverae 

8.  We  protest  againat  convict  labor.  to  the  poor.    We  are  for  honest  men  in  all  public 
0.  We  fkvor  State  legislation  for  affording  a  rea-  offices,  and  against  professional  place-hunters  and 

Bonable  rate  of  transportation  for  our  producta.  political  jobbera  everywhere,  in  and  out  of  the  par- 

10.  We  demand  an  investigation  of  the  ilnanoea  of  ty.    We  are  for  economy,  exactness,  and  strict  ao- 

the  State,  and  the  puniahment  of  illegal  uae  of  public  countability  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 

money.  and  we  denounce  the  Republican  party  of  this  State 

II.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Importation  becauae  it  haa  squandered  the  public  landa :  because 
of  cooUea.  it  haa  robbed  the  achool  funds ;  because  it  naa  waat- 

__             _.  _                  .             ,       .  ed  the  public  money  in  rotten  contracts  for  rotten 

The  candidates  put  m  nomination  were  as  public  buildings,  and  levied  a  tax  of  half  a  million 

follows :  For  Oougress,  J.  W.  Davis ;  for  Gov-  doUara  per  vear  for  ton  yeara  to  enrich  fkvoritea  and 

emor,  L.  G.  Todd ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  O.  ^  ImbecJlea  in  office.     We  further  arr^gn  the 

T..  B.  WiUiams;  for  Treasurer,  8.  H.  Cum-  STSSn'^.P^Xsi^^ntl^^^^^ 

mmgs ;  for  Attorney-General,  8.  H.  Calhoun  ;  ©f  a  quarter  of  a  million  popular  votea,  and  iu  reck- 

for  Auditor,  E.  H.  Benton ;  for  Commissioner  leas  diaregard  of  all  the  righu  and  demanda  of  the 

of  Public  Lands,  James  McOreery;  for  Asso-  people  In  this  and  other  mattera  which  involve  their 

dateJastice,J.D  Ho^e;  for  Contingent  Mem-  SaiC?ttn^t1?r.o'VorA'J^^"^X"S: 

I.U    TV  ^^  ^.^         ^            V  1:1       Ts  o'*'  *^*  country,  and  oonaequent  widespread  want 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Lin-  and  auffering,  ia  due  to  the  pemicioua  financial  legia- 

ooln  on  the  27th  of  September.    There  was  a  lation  of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  we  hereby  ar^ 

warm  contest  between  those  who  favored  a  ^^^  ^\  ^^^^^  ^^  and  cbanre  that  by  a  sweeping 

fusion  with  the  Greenback  party  and  those  who  ""^^S  ^  **»*  measure  of  value  wholly  m  the  inter^ 

aiMivu  «T.i.u  I.UV  viA^vui^avB.  P»t v t  au^x  buviw  wiiv  ^^^  ^^  moncycd  Capital,  by  the  demonetixation  of 

desired  to  take  a  stand  for  hard  money.    The  gUyer  and  the  destruction  of  legal  paper,  it  baa 

result  was  a  virtual  triumph  for  the  former,  wrongly  added  in  effect  hundreds  of  millions  to  the 

The  ticket,  which  included  three  of  the  Green-  burdens  of  debt  and  taxea  upon  the  people,  and  the 

back  candidates,  was  as  follows :  For  Supreme  Jl?'^*?  V»  ••  yetbeen  only  partially  rembved  bv 

Judge,  John^.  Howe;  for  Congress, 'short  2So"S*oter!**?Se%S:;^^^ 

term,  Alexander  C.  Bear ;  for  Congress,  long  in  the  contraction  of  paper  eurrency  and  hoarding 

term,  J.  W.  Davis ;  for  Governor.  J.  R.  Web-  gold  haa  increaaed  the  value  of  money  and  aecurities, 

ster ;   for  Lieutenant-Governor,  F.  J.  Mead ;  ^^  decreased  the  value  of  capital  deaigned  for  pro- 

f or  Secretary  of  State,  Benjamin  Parmenton ;  f"?*^?  ^*  »i^""  idleneaa  and  augnation,  Inataad  of 

for  Audit.r,Ueral  i  H.  knton ;  for  Trea  ^iSj^?.  '^f'r.^^^Si  ^Jie^?  (^iTtL  ^l 

surer,  S.  H.  Cummmgs ;  for  Superintendent  of  period  of  resumption  be  postponed  beyond  the 
Vol.  XVIII. — 88    A 
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period  now  fixed  by  law,  and  that  retumption  be  as  Treasurj,  and  the  raids  of  the  solid  South,  in  antim- 
soon  as  the  needs  of  the  country  will  admit.  We  pation  of  Democratic  control  of  the  national  purse, 
demand  the  liberation  of  coin  in  the  Treasury ;  the  must  be  met  with  the  same  unfaltering  spirit  of  re- 
removal  of  all  restrictions  to  the  coinage  of  silver  sistance  which  foiled  the  attempt  to  tsKc  possession 
and  the  refistablishment  of  silver  as  money  metal  of  our  public  property  with  armed  hand, 
the  same  as  gold,  as  it  was  before  its  fraudulent  de-  4.  Toe  authority  conferred  upon  ConKress  by  the 
monetization.  The  limit  of  either  gold  or  silver  to  Constitution  to  regulate  inter-Btate  commerce,  and 
be  determined  by  the  demand  for  it ;  the  gradual  the  authority  reserved  to  the  several  States  in  their 
substitution  of  United  States  legal-tender  paper  for  domestic  affairs,  is  amply  sufficient  to  afford  the  rem- 
national-bank  notes,  and  its  permanent  establish-  edy  against  the  growiinff  Impressions  of  uowerfiilcor- 
meut  as  the  sole  paper  money  of  the  countir,  made  porations,  and  tne  rignts  of  the  people  should  be 
equal  tender  with  coin  for  all  dues  to  the  Govern-  cealously  guarded  against  extensions  and  anarchy 
ment ;  the  amount  of  such  issue  to  be  so  regulated,  on  the  part  of  corporations  and  their  oombination  of 
by  legislation  or  organic  law,  as  to  give  the  people  massed  capital,  by  adequate  State  and  national  legis- 
the  assurance  of  stability  in  volume  and  value ;  the  lation. 

immediate-  repeal  of  the  national  banking  act ;  no  5.  The  faith  of  the  nation  shall  be  sacred,  and  its 

fturther  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds ;  no  fiuther  contracts  shall  be  redeemed  In  spirit  and  in  letter, 

sale  of  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  coin  for  resump-  and  the  nation's  honor  shall  be  held  as  Inviolate  as 

tion  purposes ;  but  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  pub-  the  nation's  life, 

lie  debt.    Our  wannest  symi>athy  is  extended  to  the  6.  "We  hail  the  auspicious  signs  of  reviving  trsde 


grew 

and  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  reversal  rebellion  is  giving  place  to  returning  confidence  and 

of  that  policy  and  to  the  restoration  of  all  rights  permanent  prospenty  which  can  rest  alone  on  a  fixed 

thus  wrongfully  wrested  from  them,  upon  its  as-  monetary  standard,  settled  values,  and  full  security 

oendancy  to  power.  and  certainty  for  the  future. 

We  deprecate  the  employment  of  organized  forces  7.  The  greenback  shall  not  be  dishonored  or  de- 

in  this  country,  except  to  execute  the  law  and  main-  based,  but  shall  be  made  as  good  and  honest  as  coin, 

tain  public  peace.    No  violence  should  be  counts-  The  laborer's  dollar  ahall  mean  a  real  dollar ;  the 

nanced  to  ootain  redress  tor  any  alleged  grievance,  uncertainty  of  its  value,  which  robs  toil  snd  para- 

but  should  be  repressed  at  anv  cost  and  redress  lyzes  trade,  shall  oeaae,  and  our  cmrrency  shall  bie  the 

sought  and  secured  by  legal  metnods.  best  currency,  because,  whether  paper  or  coin,  it 

The  Republicn  Convention  opened  at  Lin-  •^^' V^'HSo^tSlSMrci^^r^/ W 
coin  on  tlio  2a  of  Uotober,  and  continned  in  upon  the  people  by  crippling  the  nation's  sources 
session  two  days.  The  following  nominations  of  paving  its  debts.  The  act  restoring  its  legal-ten- 
were  made :  For  Supreme  Judge,  Amasa  Cobb ;  <!*'"  character  and  providing  for  the  coinage  of  stand- 

for  Congress  (long  term),  E.  K  Valentine;  ^JbouWbefrJe^Sid'SethS^ 

for  Congress  (short  term).  Colonel  Thomas  J.  JS^  no^w  in  ctrculatSi  should^b/madalegal  tender. 

M^ors ;   for  Governor,  Albmus  Nance ;    for  9.  The  record  of  the  Democratic  party  in  ito  recent 

Lientenant-Govemor,  £.  C.  Carnes ;  for  Sec-  attempt  to  steal  the  Presidency  by  violence,  intimi- 

retary  of  State,  S.  J.  Alexander;  for  Audi-  ^*j?°»  ;?l™"^f'',^^^_*^*^£^l5!L*^^^ 

tor,  ~-L   ^--L       ^    -r    -    ^*     .« 

for 


Dilwortb ;  for  Commissioner  of  x^ublio  Lands,  tra-constitutional  method  of  canvassing^  the  electoral 
F.  W.  Davis.  The  foUowing  platform  was  ^<>^'»'  i^«  repudiation  of  its  own  offspnng,  the  eleo- 
Adnnted  •  toral  commission,  as  soon  as  it  failed  to  carry  out  its 
auupi^u .  partisan  designs ;  its  plot  to  precipitate  anarchy  and 
The  Republicans  of  Nebraska  in  reaffirming  the  revolution  by  filibustering  in  the  House  of  Kepre> 
principles  that  carried  tlie  nation  successftiUythrough  sentatives  until  the  expiration  of  the  constitutional 
the  crisis  of  rebellion,  the  dangers  of  reconstruction,  time  in  which  the  electoral  canvass  could  be  com- 
and  the  readjustment  of  social  and  business  elements  pleted.  and  the  corrupt  bargain  which  it  attempts  to 
of  the  people,  and  making  the  issue  of  the  hour  in  prove  it  made  as  a  condition  or  precedent  to  the  aban- 
the  same  unfaltering  spirit  with  which  they  con-  donmentofthe  conspiracy,  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the 
fronted  the  grave  problems  that  met  them  upon  the  so-called  Democracy,  bemg  subversive  of  the  Con- 
threshold  of  their  power,  declare —  stitution,  destructive  of  law  and  order,  and  in  con- 

1.  Elections  shall  be  free  in  the  South  aa  in  the  tempt  of  public  honor  and  decency.  We  arraign  thia 
North,  the  equal  rights  of  aH  citizens  ordained  by  the  party  as  a  constant  disturber  of  public  tranquillity 
amended  Constitution  shall  be  guaranteed,  and  it  and  as  a  wanton  foe  of  public  security,  in  its  persist- 
shall  not  be  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  a  citizen  ent  assaults  upon  the  authority  and  stability  of  its 
to  hold  and  express  an  opinion  and  to  vote  as  he  established  Government ;  as  false  to  the  nation  in 
pleases.                                                                       "^  crippling  its  armv  ;  as  an  active  agent  of  uncertainty 

2.  The  public  service  shall  be  elevated  on  a  basis  ana  danger,  equallyfalse  in  its  pretenses  of  claiming 
of  a  more  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  for  the  Democratic  House  a  reduction  in  public  expen- 
affairs,  the  tenure  of  an  office  to  be  secure  for  the  dituresto  be  replaced  by  deficiency  bills ;  aadepeod- 
term  prescribed  in  the  commission  or  during  the  ent  upon  a  solid  South,  and  thereby  subservient  to  its 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties.  The  rights  and  demands ;  as  joining  hands  with  the  miscalled  Green- 
privileges  of  an  official,  as  a  sovereign  citizen  of  the  back  Work  and  Labor  party  to  repudiate  the  nation- 
republic,  should  not  be  interfered  with  so  long  as  al  obligations,  and  to  support  its  wild  schemes  of . 
they  are  exercised  without  neglect  of  his  duties.  inflation  with  flat  money,  and  its  farther  or  greater 

8.  Sincerely  seeking  fraternal  relations  with  the  success  would  be  a  national  calamity. 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  we  summon  the  people  to        10.  We  earnestly  protest  against  the  pronosition 

vigilance  and  unflinching  warfare  against  the  demand  to  withdraw  the  public  lands  west  of  the  100th  me* 

that  the  damages  sustained  by  the  people  of  these  ridian  from  settlement,  the  homestead  preemption 

States  in  consequence  of  the  nnprovokeoi  war  waged  and  timber  culture,  and  we  demand  that  as  soon  as 

against  the  Union  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  national  practicable  the  Indians  now^ within  our  borders  be 
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removed  to  the  territory  set  apart  exolusivelj  for 
their  use. 

11.  We  invite  all  frood  oitixeDS,  of  whatever  previ- 
out  political  tiet.  to  unite  with  the  Bepublican  party, 
the  only  effectual  bulwark  against  national  repudia- 
tion and  dii*ffraoe,  the  only  organization  capable  of 
preserving  the  national  honor.  The  great  exigency 
appeals  to  all  Bepublicans  to  rise  to  its  high  obliga- 
tions and  Join  neart  and  hand  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  republic 
depend. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  5th  of  No- 
Tember,  and  resalted  in  the  choice  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates.  The  total  vote  for  Judge 
of  Supreme  Oonrt  was  52,168,  of  which  Cobb 
received  28,966,  and  Howe  28,191,  making  the 
minority  for  Cobb  6,765.  The  Legisktore  of 
1879  has  19  Repablicans,  5  Democrats,  and  6 
Nationals  in  the  Senate,  and  66  Republicans, 
12  Democrats,  and  16  Nationals  in  ihe  Honse, 
making  the  Repablican  majority  8  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  28  in  the  Hoase,  or  86  on  a  joint  bal- 
lot 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legiriatnre  approved 
February  16,  1877,  John  H.  Ames,  A.  H.  Con- 
nor, and  S.  H.  Calhonn  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  Commissioners  to  revise  the  Stat- 
utes of  the  State.  They  entered  npon  their 
work  in  May,  1877,  and  had  the  result  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Legislature  of  1879  at  its 
meeting  in  January. 

NETHERLANDS,  Thb,  a  kingdom  in  En- 
rope.  King,  William  III.,  bom  February  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1849. 
Ills  sons  are :  1.  WiUiam,  Prince  of  Orange^ 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  bom  September 
4,  1840;  2.  Alexander,  bom  August  25, 1851. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,781  square 
miles.  The  population  in  December,  1877. 
was  estimated  at  8,924,792.  The  area  ana 
>opulation  of  each  of  the  provinces  were  as 


crms.- 

Amtterdsm..... 8bS,8<e 

BottMtUm 148,565 

Hsgue 107,fiOT 

Utrecht VlMl 

Oroniiifeii 41,166 

Lejrden 40,97T 

Ambatm 86,690 

Uuriem 8G,0»S 

MaMtricht »,5T8 

Leeawarden. ST,545 

Dortreeht S«,Mt 

TUboig S«,8S4 

DeMl t4,9fiS 

Boto-le-Doe »4,8TS 

NiiiMffiMii 28,896 

BcldeajuD t2,888 

ZwoDe 91,886 

H6kl«r 11,786 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1877,  the  expen- 
ditures and  revenues  are  estimated  as  follows 
(value  expressed  in  Dutch  florins;  1  florin  = 
$0.4084) : 

XXPXHDITURn. 

1.  BoyalhooM.. 950.006 

2.  CAbtoet,  MiprMM  MBta  Mtbofltles. 61MT8 

8.  MJnlstiy  ofPoreiffB  AOln. 686,166 

4.  Mlnlttiy  of  JiMtlM 4,410,478 

6i  MlBlatry  of  the  Interior. 6,866,586 

6.  MJnlstiyoftbeHATy 18,766,864 

f.  Mlnl^oTWar 82,560,000 

k  PabUodoM. 87,178,017 

9.  Ministry  of  FtaMsoo. 17,886.929 

10.  CokmlM 1,701,464 

11.  PabUc  woriu,  eomnMrM,  and  ladaatiy 28,619,486 

12.  Uatoreteen 50,000 

Total 118,199,284 


ouows: 


PROVINCD. 

A.-. 

FtopakllM. 

Brtbont. ,   ....  ^ .......... . 

1,980 
1,965 
1,161 

1,058 
6ST 
584 

1,282 

1,292 
887 

1,028 
851 

462,996 

468^900 

0«l4«fim<1x ............. 

790,656 

North  Holland 

654.797 

Zealand 

188,529 

ntz«cfat. 

188,799 

rriestand 

820,160 

OveryiMl 

271,060 

GroningoB 

245,228 

Dreothe 

115,186 

Limburg 

288,509 

Total 

12,781 

8,924,792 

KXVXIfUI. 

1.  DIrMt  tazea 

Land-tax 10,648,228 

PoU-tax 9318,000 

Patant-tax 8,802,000 

2.  ExdM , 

OnaplHta. 22,116,000 

On  other  ttqaors 15,815,000 

8.  Taxea  on  atainpa,  reglatratioo,  Inhflritanoea... 

4L  Coatoma 

6i.  Tazea  on  gold  and  ailyarwaraa 

6.  Dcnnaina 

T.  Voa 

8.  Talegrapha. 

9.  Lottery 

10.  Taxea  on  game  and  llahartaa 

It  PUotagea. 

12.  Taxea  on  minea. 

18,  State  railroada. 

14.  lHaoeDaneooa 


28,n8,226 


87,981,000 


90,86^000 

4,611.040 

866,260 

1,740,000 

8^,000 

800,000 

480,000 

140,000 

900,000 

8^60 

1,622,000 

6,468^665 


Total 102,474,866 

Defleit 16^724,981 

The  financial  estimates  are  framed  with  great 
moderation,  mostly  exhihiting  a  deficit,  which 
in  the  fiinal  account  becomes  a  surplus. 

In  1878  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
921,721,853  florins,  divided  as  follows: 


The  movement  of  population  in  1877  was  as 
follows:  Marriages,  81,470;  births,  150,098; 
deaths,  98,764;  excess  of  births,  66,829.  (The 
births  and  deaths  include  7,475  still-born.) 

The  Israelites  and  the  minor  sects  constitute 
tiro  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Protes- 
tants are  a  ma^'ority  in  nine  provinces,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  two.*  The  population  of 
the  larger  cities  in  December,  1877,  was  as 
follows : 


*  For  the  rsUgfoos  stattstSca  of  the  proTlnoea,  aaa 
Cyelopttdia**  for  1877,  p.  540. 


'  Annual 


DIVISIOX  or  DEBT. 

CM^ 

!-«-. 

Debt  bearing  tnteraat  at  tha  fate  of 
H  p^  cent 

688,099,401 

11,400,000 
126,899,500 

16,802,485 

Debt  bearing  Intereat  at  the  rate  of 
8  per  cent 

Debt  bearing  intereat  at  the  rate  of 
8^  percent 

8,786,688 
891,125 

IMbt  bearing  Intereat  at  the  rate  of 
4peroeot 

T,075.980 

Total 

911,721,802 
10,000,600 

86.009,278 

Bearing  no  tntertat 

709^400 

Total  18T8. 

921,721,868 
922,199,152 

26^T18,678 

Total  1877 

96.692]601 

696 


NETHEBLAKD8. 


The  imports  and  exports  in  1875  and  1876  were  valaed  as  foUows : 


OOUVTBIMS. 


Orett  Britain 

Zo^vereia 

Uanae  towns 

Anstro-Uangaiy 

Belglam 

BostU 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Fnwoe 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Other  ooontriea 

1.  Euxora. . , 

United  States 

Ouba  and  Porto  Bloo 

BraiU 

Blode  la  Plata 

Peru. 

Other  American  ooantrien 

8.  Amvbxoa 

British  Bast  Indies 

China 

Japan. 

8.  AaiA 

4.  ArmxoA 

5.  Otbkb  CoinmiM 

Total  ibralgn  ooontriea. 

Dutch  Oolohim: 

Java 

Dntoh  West  Indlea 

Total  Dnteh  colonies. . . 

Orand  total 


DCrOBTB. 

• 

XXPOBTB. 

187ft. 

isrs. 

1876. 

isrt. 

FlflrfaH. 

FlorlM. 

norfnt. 

IlotlM. 

841,888,000 

88^0&6,000 

184,748,000 

184,209,000 

166,854,000 

158,744,000 

826,986,000 

980,686,000 

fls401,000 

6,560,000 

11,880,000 

10,808,000 

140,000 

827,000 

11,000 

10^888,000 

101,885,000 

79,'746,666 

8^616,000 

87,048,000 

48,096,000 

90,788,00a 

14^796,000 

716,000 

1,101,000 

8,004,000 

8,840,000 

6,944,000 

8,67^000 

4,981,000 

6;»0,000 

16,749,000 

17,888,000 

7,085,000 

7,650000 

1,977,000 

8,060,000 

6,480,000 

7,487,000 

1,124,000 

1,142,000 

6,000 

16,000 

1,686,000 

1,900,000 

886,000 

772,000 

4^984,000 

6,611,000 

4,174,000 

8,066,000 

580,084,000 

560.850,000 

489,664,000 

488,188,000 

81,461,000 

80,188,000 

4,255,000 

4,846,000 

609,000 

879,000 

898,000 

816.000 

1,955,000 

811,000 

48,000 

1.876,000 

1,49^666 

569,000 

6,866,000- 

6,918,000 

8,000 

1,981,000 

1,619,000 

1,844,000 

1,187,000 

88,805,000 

89,786,000 

7,897,000 

6,846,000 

8^086,000 

85,460,000 

88,000 

988,000 

499,000 

548,000 

1,000 

770,000 

'l,666 

85,686,000 

86,782,000 

84,000 

888,000 

8,260,000 

4,446,000 

811,000 

1,168,000 

76,000 

11,000 

8,000 

8,000 

641,801,000 

640,875,000 

497,749,000 

480,891,000 

77,888,000 

78,765,000 

40,988,000 

48,868.000 

418,000 

411,000 

898,000 

886,000. 

77,646,000 

78,166,000      1 

41,281,000 

48,694,000 

718,846,000 

718,441,000 

688,970,000 

688,066.000 

The  moYement  of  shipping  in  1877  was  as  follows: 

\ 

LADSN. 

or  BAT.LA8T. 

TOTAX. 

f 

▼«m1«. 

Tons. 

YMMb. 

Tou. 

V«ttli. 

Tom. 

Saxuiio  YissBLs: 

Entered 

8,874 
1,591 

4,848 
8,845 

9,688,778 
809,669 

6,485,664 
4,044,181 

989 

8,568 

140 
1,009 

89,168 
1,879,028 

174,478 
1,671,867 

4,166 
4,148 

4,888 
i.854 

8.792^955 

Gleared 

8,688,698 

Stram*^  : 

Knttfrml * , ,  ^ 

6.610,096 

Cleared 

6,616,448 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands  in  Earope  con- 
sisted, in  1878,  of  2,067  officers  and  60,844  men ; 
the  East  Indian  army  nmnbered  1,482  officers 
and  87,931  men. 

The  navy  on  July  1,  1878,  consisted  of  99 
steamers,  with  400  guns,  and  16  sailing  yessels, 
with  103  guns:  total,  116  vessels,  with  608 
guns. 

The  merchant  navy,  on  January  1, 1878,  con- 
sisted of  1,168  sailing  vessels,  of  809,610  metric 
tons,  and  79  steamers,  of  149,142  metric  tons: 
total,  1,247  vessels,  of  968,662  metric  tons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  1878,  was  1,681  kilometres 
(1  kilometre  =  0*62  English  mile),  of  which  891 
were  state  railroads. 


The  aggregate  length  of  the  state  telegraph 
lines  on  January  1,1878,  was  8,619  kilometres; 
aggregate  length  of  wires,  12,882  kilometres; 
number  of  offices,  846 ;  number  of  telegrams 
carried  in  1877,  2,406,240,  showing  a  rapid 
increase;  revenue,  779,669  florins;  Expendi- 
tures, 1,838,600  florins. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1877  was  1,299. 
The  number  of  inland  letters  was  89,467,097; 
of  foreign  letters,  10,624,842 ;  of  postal  cards. 
11,688,740;  and  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
pamphlets,  80,728,619. 

The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  consid- 
erably larger  and  more  populous  than  the  coun- 
try itself.  Their  area  and  population  were  esti- 
mated as  follows  in  1878 : 


NETHERLANDS. 


697 


oolonhs. 

■qnart  mUM. 

Ptpolillaa* 

1.  In  th«  East  Indtet 

614,906 
46,071 

24,888,885 

2.  In  tb«  WestlndiM 

41,024 

8a  Bnrliuun 

60,889 

Total 

661,408 

St4i)48,700 

Bat4ivia,  the  capital  of  Java,  had  on  Janaary 
1,  1875,  99,109  inhahitants. 

The  badget  estimates  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
for  the  year  1878  were  as  follows : 


coLoims. 

RCTMUM* 

■.p^-dH^ 

Dafldl. 

Batt  ladles 

riorint* 
144,00^7^9 
1488,000 
890,846 

FlorfaM. 
144,005,789 
1,808,487 
689,187 

IktlM. 

614,487 

Weot  lodlM 

141,941 

The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  colonies 
in  1875  was  as  follows:  Imports,  125,672,000 
florins;  exports,  177,076,000.  The  movement 
of  shipping  in  the  East  Indian  ports  in  1876 
was  as  follows:  Entered,  7,003  vessels,  of 
1,459,442  tons;  cleared,  6,963  vessels,  of  1,467,- 
770  tons.  The  commercial  navy  in  the  same 
year  consisted  of  1,270  vessels,  of  117,982  tons. 

Java  had  260*6  Idlometres  of  railroad  in  1878. 
The  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  operation  on 
Java  and  Sumatra  in  1876  was  6,886  kilome- 
tres, and  of  lines  5,618  kilometres.  The  total 
number  of  dispatches  sent  in  1876  was  842,- 
016 ;  number  of  stations,  66.  The  number  of 
letters  sent  through  the  East  Indian  mails  was 
8,486,494;  number  of  papers,  etc.,  2,472,821 ; 
number  of  postal  cards  sold,  269,936. 

The  Government  on  February  27th  brought 
in  a  bill  in  the  Second  Chamber  to  authorize  a 
loan  of  43,000,000  florins  at  4  per  cent.,  payable 
in  fifty-six  years  at  par,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  deficits  and  carrying  out  public 
works.  The  money  reauired  for  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  was  to  be  obtained  by  increas- 
ing the  receipts  from  the  taxes  on  inheritances 
by  2,338,000  florins.  On  March  4th  M.  Rap- 
peijne,  the  Minister  President,  introduced  a 
new  bill  on  the  subject  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, maintaining  the  principles  of  the  existing 
act,  but  proposmg  various  improvements  in 
the  system  of  instruction,  and,  among  other 
things,  an  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teach- 
ers. The  state  is  to  bear  80  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure,  and  the  communes  the  remainder. 
On  the  following  day  the  Minister  for  the  Ool- 
onies  brought  forward  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  Indian  budget  by  6,000,000  florins,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  railways.  It  was  further  pro- 
posed that  steps  be  Uu^en  for  the  introduction 
in  1879  of  a  personal  tax  and  a  license  tax  into 
the  Dutch  Indies.  This  bill  was  adopted  on 
May  14th,  and  a  few  days  later  the  bill  author- 
izing the  loan  of  43,000,000  florins  was  also 
pasMd  by  the  Second  Ohamber.  The  bills  were 
afterward  also  passed  in  the  Upper  Ohamber. 
The  bill  regarding  primary  education  was  passed 
on  July  19th,  after  a  debate  continuing  five 


weeks,  with  great  opposition  from  the  Catho- 
lics and  orthodox  Protestants.  Immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Lower  House, 
its  opponents  began  to  prepare  petitions  to  the 
King  and  to  the  First  Chamber  for  **  the  preser- 
vation of  the  schools  with  the  Bible."  The  new 
law  declared  that  the  hours  of  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  certain  hours  for  the  religious  instruction 
to  the  different  denominations,  to  be  given  out- 
side of  the  schools,  which  were  to  be  entirely 
unsectarian.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its 
opponents,  the  bill  passed  the  First  Chamber 
in  the  first  days  of  August,  and  shortly  after 
received  the  royal  sanction.  On  September  9th 
the  Colonial  Minister  presented  tlie  East  Indian 
budget  for  1879,  which  showed  a  deficit  of 
10,<KK),000  fiorins,  caused  by  the  expenses  of 
the  war  in  Atcheen  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  construction  of  war  railways.  The  Minis- 
ter proposed  to  cover  the  deficit  temporarily 
by  advances  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Indian 
Finance  Department,  and  ultimately  by  a  loan. 
The  expense  attending  the  occupation  of  At- 
cheen was  estimated  at  9,000,000  fiorins« 

The  session  of  the  Chambers  was  closed 
shortly  after,  and  the  new  session  was  opened 
on  September  16th  by  the  King  in  person.  In 
the  speech  from  the  throne  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  cordial  affection  manifested 
toward  Uie  roval  family  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Henry. 
The  relations  of  the  Netherlands  with  foreign 
Powers  were  most  friendly.  The  national  in- 
dustry, and  particularly  apiculture,  was  in  a 
generally  satisfactory  condition.  The  state  of 
the  finances  called  urgently  for  measures  to 
augment  the  resources  of  the  state,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  subject  the  King  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  question 
of  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation.  The 
Government  would  present  to  the  Chambers 
the  draught  of  a  new  penal  code.  The  speech 
stated  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  possessions  was  satisfactory,  al- 
though the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  authority 
in  the  north  of  Sumatra  required  fresh  ex- 
traordinary measures.  In  conclusion,  he  eulo- 
gized the  service  of  the  army  in  Sumatra. 
The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  was  passed  on  September  24th,  it  being 
almost  entirely  a  paraphrase  of  the  royal  speech. 
On  November  26th  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  regulation  of  the  financial  relations  between 
the  Dutch  Indies  and  the  mother  country.  It 
provides  that  the  Indian  budget  shall  bear  an 
annual  charge  of  6,000,000  florins  as  repay- 
ment to  the  Central  Government  of  the  costs 
of  administration.  The  colony  will  be  further 
required  to  furnish  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  rentes  and  the  redemption  of 
the  loans  concluded  by  the  state  on  behalf  of 
the  Indies.  The  coloniiQ  bonds  will  be  further 
regulated  by  special  legislative  measures.  So 
far  as  they  are  not  required  to  cover  colonial 
deficits,  they  will  be  devoted  before  all  to  pub- 


i 
^98  NEVADA.  I 

Ho  works  in  the  Indian  possessions,  and  to  the  whose  ooDttruotion  is  the  resalt  of  land  grante,  sub- 

extraordinary  redemption  of  the  colonial  debts.  •»<^«»»  ^o*^»  «"<*  o^«'  GoTemmenl  aid  or  assUt- 

Doring  the  summer  the  Atcheenese  in  Sumatra  ""g^^oh^d,  That  the  Bepublican  partj  favora  and 

again  became  troublesome,  and  it  was  found  demanda  at  the  hands  ofthe  State  legUlation  having 

necessary  to  send  reinforcements  from  Java,  in  view  the  regulation  and  equalization  of  freights 

Fighting  was  continued  during  the  year,  leav-  and  fares  on  the  railroads  within  this  State. 

ing  the  Dutch  the  masters  of  the  situation  at  ^^^^o^i  That  in  their  shameless  disregyd  of  an 

1*15  Msvx^uevuwuv  uiooi/v.o  V/&  w*«  otbuoMvu  «v  gyowed  pnnciple,  the  DemocraUc  party  of  this  State, 

cue  Close.  1^  their   unmistakable  purpose  to  nominate  the 

NEVADA.    The  Republican  party  of  this  present  incumbent  of  the  Gubernatorial  office  for  a 

State  met  in  convention  at  £ureka  on  the  18th  third  term,  have  brought  upon  themselves  the  de- 

of  September,  1878,  and  made  the  following  Mrved  distrust,  not  only  ofeveij  Bepublican,  but 

nominations:  for  Governor,  John  Henry  Hink-  Jb^ei^^o^^tn;"^"^**  ""^  consistent  members  of 

head ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  R.  Mighels ;  JUeohed,  That  we  beUeve  in  the  doctrine  of  rota- 

for   Secretary  of  State,  Jasper  Babcock ;   for  tion  in  office,  and  that,  so  beUeviug,  we  are  opposed 

State  Treasurer,  L.  L.  Orockett ;  for  Oomp-  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  office  under  the 

troller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  for  Attorney-General,  ^^^^  ^!5'TK?®?*  ^^l*,^*"*"^!*?"";!.             .-    ^ 

MA    M^^^u^.  *^-  g!,*v^-:«*««^««»  «^  T>«Ki;J»  iwawMa,  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  remonetitation 

.A.  Murphy ;  f  or  Supenntendent  of  Pubbo  ^f  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  emancipation  ftom  the 

instruction,   J.  1>.  Hammond;  for  burveyor-  grasp  of  the  currupt  money  rings  of  Europe  and 

General,    A.  J.   Hatch ;    for    Chief   Justice,  America,  and  we  ssk  Congress  to  complete  the  mea- 

Thomas  F.  Hawley ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  '"^  of  our  redemption  by  according  to  silver  unr^ 

Court,  Charles  F.Bici^ell;  for  Congressman,  ''t^:^^^^:^,,  thelegisUtiouoftheForty-ilfth 

R.  M.  Daggett    The  foUowmg  platform  was  Congress,  nothing  more  folly  commands  our  ippro- 

adopted :  bation  than  the  efforts  of  our  Senators  and  Bepre- 

sentati  ve  in  securing  the  remonetization  of  silver  and 

JSmo^om,  That  we  reaffirm  the  prinoiples  of,  and  the  dual  standard  in  the  coinage  of  the  countrv. 
renew  our  allegiance  to.  the  party  which  preserved  Jietohtd,  That  there  should  be  retrenchment  in  the 
the  Union,  freed  the  slave,  and  maintained  the  es-  public  service ;  that  men  elected  to  office  should  be 
sential  doctrine  that  this  is  a  nation,  and  not  a  con-  qualified  by  education,  intelligence,  and  businesa 
fdderacy  bound  together  with  ropee  of  sand,  and  that  habits  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  of- 
both  State  and  l^tional  Qovemments  should  give  flees ;  and  that  the  system  of  deputyships  and  clerk- 
ample  and  competent  protection  to  its  citiiens,  both  ships  at  present  existing  in  the  interest  of  State  <^- 
at  nome  and  abroad ;  that  affainst  the  assaultB  of  cers  should  be  abolished  at  once  and  for  ever, 
traitors  and  rebels,  the  Bepublican  party  has  pre-  Hetdvedy  That  public  lands  are  the  property  of  the 
served  these  Governments,  and  the  Republicans  of  people,  and  therefore  they  should  be  reserved  for 
Nevada  now  demand  that  every  qualified  elector  in  actual  settlers,  aided  in  their  settlement  by  the  Gov* 
every  State,  South  and  North — Democrat  and  Be-  ernment  and  protected  in  their  possessions  by  just 
publican,  black  or  wbite>-shall  be  permitted,  undis-  laws. 

turbed  by  force  and  unawed  by  rear,  to  vote  at  all  Betohtd,  That  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 

elections  at  the  places  prescribed  by  law,  and  that  fttmiere  of  our  Constitution  in  providing  for  the 

every  vote  so  oast  shall  be  honestly  counted,  and  taxationof  the  proceeds  of  the  mines;  that  all  taxes 

that  eveiT  person  chosen  by  such  votes  to  any  office  should  be  equal  and  uniform  ;  that  the  present  sys- 

shall  be  freely  inducted  into  it  and  effectively  sup-  tem  of  taxation  is  as  just  and  fair  as  any  that  can  be 

ported  in  the  discbarge  of  its  duties;  that  the  per-  devised,  and  should  he  preserved;  that  the  mining 

maoent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  corporations  doing  business  in  this  State  pay  no 

Union,  and  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  more  than  their  just  proportion  of  taxes,  while  the 

their  civil,  p<^itical,  pereonal,  and  property  rights,  railroad  property  situated  within  this  State  pays 

is  the  duty  to  which  the  Bepublican  party  stands  sa-  much  less  than  its  just  proportion:  that  no  more 

credly  pledged,  and  in  order  to  redeem  this  pledge  taxes  should  be  raised  any  one  year  than  are  neces- 

it  placed  the  recent  amendments  in  the  Constitu-  sary  to  defra^r  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of 

tion,  and  upon  the  righteous  basis  of  said  amend-  the  State  during  the  same  period,  when  economical- 

ments  it  will  go  forward  in  the  work  of  padflcation  ly  and  honestly  administered ;  that  the  present  rate 

until  peace  shall  come  through  right  doing  and  con-  of  assessment  of  property  should  be  decreased  so  as 

tentment  through  justice ;  tmtt  the  evident  purpose  to  produce  only  such  a  sum  as  is  absolutely  required 

of  the  Democratic  party,  if  it  should  come  into  full  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time 

power,  to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  suspended  having  due  regard  to  the  surplus  of  funds  already  in 

war  claims  01  disloyal  men,  already  presented  to  the  TreasuTV. 

Congress  or  awaiting  a  favorable  moment  for  pros-  Beaohtdy  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  State 
entation,  makes  it  doubly  important,  now  that  the  of  Nevada  is  opposed  to  and  protests  against  any  re- 
Senate  is  soon  to  pass  under  Democratic  domina-  peal,  modification,  or  change  of  the  law  taxing  the 
tion,  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  be  chosen  net  proceeds  of  mines,  commonly  known  as  the  bul- 
in  the  coming  election  should  be  under  Bepublican  lion  tax  law. 
control.  Re9oU)ed,  That  we  refer  with  pride  to  the  record  of 

Heaohed.  That  the  validity  of  the  Presidential  the  Bepublican  partv  in  Congress,  where,  in  spite  of 

term  was  definitely  and  finally  settled  by  the  Forty-  the  assaults  of  a  maugnant  and  unscrupulous  opposi- 

foarth  Congress,  and  that  the  attempt  shadowed  tion,  not  one  stain  of  dishonor  rests,  and  not  one  ael 

forth  by  the  Potter  resolutions  to  disturb  the  title  by  has  been  brought  to  light  which  reflects  anything 

which  President  Ha.ves  and  Vioe-President  Wheeler  but  renown  upon  ttie  representatives  of  our  organi- 

hold  their  seats  is  revolutionary  and  dangerous  in  zatinn  and  its  principles. 

the  extreme,  and,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  under-  Betohed^  That  labor  in  itself  recognizes  the  Be- 
lying motives  of  the  rebel  Democracy,  call  for  our  publican  party  as  its  exponent ;  demands  emanci- 
unqualifled  disapproval  and  denunciation.  pa  tion  f^om  oppression,  and  elevation  to  its  proper 

Resohed^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  perfect  dignity,  a  just  and  equal  place  with  capital,  and  that 

witii  all  possible  expedition  such  legislation  as  will  both  are  alike  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  societv. 

secure  to  the  country  the  benefit  of  an  honest  and  Besolv^d.  That  the  General   Government  should 

fair  adjustment  of  freights  and  fares  on  dU  ndlroads  immediately  take  such  steps  as  to  absolutely  stop 
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the  farther  iininigrAtSoa  of  Asiatics  to  oar  conntrr ;  of  the  mi^oritj ;  the  equali^  of  all  citizens  before 

and  that  such  just  and  peaceful  measures  should  oe  the  law;  eoonomy  in  public  expenses,  that  labor 

adopted  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  in-  may  be  lifi^btl^  burdened ;  subordmation  of  the  mili- 

duoe  those  already  among  us  to  quit  our  snores  at  tary  to  the  civil  power :  no  centralization ;  and  a  strict 

the  earliest  practical  moment.  construction  of  the  Feaeral  Constitution. 

Beiohsd^  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  State  As  important  issues,  entitled  to  especial  mention, 
of  Nevada  enters  its  moMt  solemn  protest  and  con-  the  Democratic  party  of  Nevada  presents : 
demnation  ag^ainst  any  currupt  interference  in  the  1.  The  induction  of  B.  B.  Haves  into  the  office  of 
politics  or  legislation  of  this  State  by  moneyed  rings  President,  in  violation  of  the  clearly  exprcHsed  will 
or  corporations,  or  the  representatives  of  aggregated  of  the  people,  is  denounced  as  the  highest  crime 
wealth  or  capital;  that  we  view  with  alarm  the  in«  against  free  government  and  the  most  dangerous  en* 
creaatng  and  unceasing  attempts  of  the  moneyed  croachment  upon  popular  riglita  ever  perpetrated  in 
powers  of  the  Pacific  States  to  control  the  elections  this  country.  While  in  the  high  interest  of  public 
and  shape  the  legislation  of  said  States ;  that  the  tranquillity  we  submit  to  the  constituted  Federal  Ad- 
prindple  and  practice  are  fi*aught  with  danger  to  ministration,  yet  the  investigation  of  tlie  House  of 
our  republican  form  of  government,  and  should  be  Bepresentatlves  is  specially  commended,  to  the  end 
frowned  down  and  resisted  by  ever^  individual  who  that  the  vile  bargaining  and  corruption  may  be  ex- 
has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  Amenoao  inatitutions  posed  and  the  Brand  of  infamy  stamped  where  it 
and  the  freedom  of  the  masses.  rightfully  belongs. 

Be$ohndn  That  we  are  onalterably  opposed  to  the  2.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  advocates  the  re- 
diversion  of  any  moneys  raised  by  the  taxation  of  moval  of  all  restrictions  to  the  coinage  of  silver  and 
the  whole  people  to  the  uae  or  benefit  of  any  sect  the  retetablishment  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  the 
or  reliffious  denomination.  same  as  gold — the  same  as  it  was  before  its  fraudu- 

Be»Ued^  That  we  solemnly  declare  it  to  be  the  lent  demonetization  by  a  Bepublican  Congress  in 

sentiment  of  the  Bepublican  party  that  the  breach  of  1878 ;  the  substitution  of  United  States  ourrencv  for 

a  pledffe  given  to  a  nominating  convention  by  a  sue-  national-bank  notes ;  no  further  sale  of  interest-heal^ 

oessful  candidate  for  office  is  more  disgraceful  and  ing  bonds  for  coin  for  resumption  purposes,  but  the 

dishonorable  than  the  violation  of  any  private  trust  gradual  reduction  of  the  public  debt ;  and  rigid  econ- 

or  duty  can  possibly  be.  omy  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service. 

Bt9C49€d.  That  to  promote  the  advancement  of  edu-  8.  In  view  of  the  recent  aedsions  of  the  Supreme 

eation  and  morals,  to  stimulate  a  true  and  benefi-  Court  of  the  United  States,  State  and  national  logis* 

cent  enlightenment,  and  to  preserve  to  the  men,  lation  is  demanded  to  protect  the  people  of  Nevada 

women,  and  children  of  this  State  the  fhiits  of  the  fi^m  the  outrageous  discrimination  and  excessive 

taxes  so  cheerfully  borne  and  generously  disbursed  cbar^  of  railroad  corporations,  within  this  State. 

denounces  the  Chi- 
>ara1yze  honest 
I,  )na  demands 

the  Union,  liberty,  and  law,  and  to  vindicate  all  our  such  a  radical  change  in  the' treaty  with  the  Chinese 
acts  and  purposes,  is  the  aim  and  mission  of  the  Be-  Empire  as  will  for  ever  stop  the  immigration  of  the 
publican  party  here  and  elsewhere;  and,  first  of  alL  Chinese  to  the  United  States. 
to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the  preservation  ana  5.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  is  in  favor  of  an 
perpetuation  of  that  party  and  its  principles,  holding  economical  administration  of  the  State,  county,  and 
all  men's  aims  and  aspirations  secondary  to  these  municipal  governments ;  and  that  every  species  of 
high  claims  and  ends ;  these  are  our  duties,  and  property  shsll  bear  its  just  and  equal  burden  of  tax- 
these  the  intentions  we  do  most  strenaoasly  main-  ation.  While  no  war  is  made  on  the  grc^  corpora- 
tain  and  avow.  tions,  it  is  demanded  that  their  property  shall  oon- 

-«T\             i.»/i           ^             viji./^  tribute  for  the  support  of  government,  the  same 

The  Democratic  Gonyention  was  held  at  Car-  »»  other  property.    Unflinching  opposition  to  any 

BOD  City  on  the  28d  of  September,  and  made  further  exemption  of  the  net  proceeos  of  the  mines 

the  following  nominations :  for  Governor,  L.  ^  announced,  the  mining  interests  being  now  snffi- 

R.  Bradley,  who  had  held  the  office  since  1871 ;  ctenUy  encouraged  and  protected.    Such  a  reduction 

for  LienU^nant-^vernor,  Jewett  W.  Adams ;  tLli^,;^^? Z^:^^'^,  ll^^VrH:^]  S5 

for  Secretary  of  state,  {±,  W.  BaKer ;  for  otate  as  will  only  fUmbh  a  sufficiency  for  the  interest  on 

Treasurer,  J.  E.  Jones ;  for  Comptroller,  Mil-  the  State  debt  and  the  economical  administration  of 

ton  Elstner ;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  B.  Leit-  the  State  government.                    ^     ,       .       , 

trell ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  «•  offlL?m"jnUreM?d  an^iiS^^^^^ 

p.  8.  Sessions;  for  Surveyor-General,  Harry  ^^e  to  his  coitituents,  and  on  the  faith  of  whM 

S.Day;  for  Chief  Justice,  F.  W.  Cole;   for  he  was  elected:  and  declares  that  if  such  practice  be 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Richard  Rule ;  for  tolerated  it  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  repre- 

Oongressman,  W.  E,  F.  Deal.    The  following  f entative  democratic  government,  and  we  declare 

nlflff^rm  wiw  nilnntftd  •  ^^^\  ^^  power  exists  which  can  relieve  offlcUls  from 

piatrorm  was  aaoptea .  pledges  made  to  the  people  previous  to  election. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Nevada  an-  7.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  holds  the  ballot  to 

nounoes  the  following  as  its  platform  of  principles  be  the  inalienable  right  of  free  citizens ;  views  with 

and  live  iaaues  for  the  present  campaign.  The  Dem-  alarm  the  efforts  of  uie  great  foreign  corporations  to 

ooratic  partv  afilrms  as  principles :  control  the  political  contests  in  Nevada ;  and  urges 

Qold  ana  silver  the  only  legal  tender;  no  ourren-  the  people  of  this  State,  by  their  votes  at  the  polls 

or  inconvertible  with  coin ;  the  honest  payment  of  in  the  approaching  election,  so  signally  to  reouke 

tne  public  debt ;  a  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  and  trample  upon  such  interrcrence  as  will  for  ever 

faith ;  revenue  reform,  and  a  tariflf  for  revenue  only ;  prevent  its  repetition. 

no  Government  partnership  with  monopolies ;  no  8.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  recognizes  the  right. 


publican  partj  has  not  already  given  away  to  rail-  pose  of  protection  against  Chinese  pauper  labor, 

road  corporations,  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers ;  Under  a  wise  and  fVugal  Government,  which  it  is 

the  maintenance  of  a  non-sectarian  common-school  the  mission  of  the  Democracy  to  maintain  and  per* 

system ;  aequiesoenoe  in  the  lawfully  expreasad  will  petuate,  any  resort  to  foroe,  or  to  violation  of  law, 
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or  invfttion  of  tbe  ii|^hta  of  p«non  or  of  property,  to  the  power  is  passing  into  otber  hmnds  it  pretendf  to 

redresH  grievanoeB,  la  needloM  and  at  war  with  Tree  be  in  favor  of  regnlatlnff  freights  and  fares.   Having 

institutions.    By  legislation  fostering  and  favoring  adopted  tbe  treaty  wbicn  invites  and  encourages  the 

tbe  great  moneyed  oorporations,  such  as  natiouu  paupers  of  Asia  to  come  to  tbe  United  States,  and 

banks^  railroad,  steamsnip,  telegraphic,  and  manu-  naving  for  fltteen  years  refused  to  modify  or  revoke 

faotunng  companies,  tbe  Kepabiican  party  has  per-  that  treaty,  it  now  demands  tbe  exclusion  of  Chineae 

verted  the  Government  from  its  true  object  of  pro-  from  the  country.    Creatine  tbe  system  of  deputies 

tecting  the  people,  and  made  it  the  instrument  of  and  multiplying  officials  whenever  poasible,  it  now 

plundering  them.    It  has  concentrated  vast  wealth  affects  a  desire  to  abolish  tbe  system.    Fresh  Arom  a 

in  the  hands  of  a  few,  wliile  tbe  toiling  millions  who  |>erftdiou8  attempt  to  relieve  foreign  mining  oorponi- 

oreated  that  wealth  are  strugglinff  in  poverty  and  tions  fVom  oontnbuting  theb  just  part  to  uie  public 

euforoed  idleness ;  and  it  has  enabled  monopoUes  to  revenues,  it  proclaims  asain  its  violated  promises  and 

devour  so  great  a  portion  of  the  earnings  as  to  take  nominates  for  places  of  high  trust  men  who  voted 

fh>m  the  mouth  or  labor  tbe  bread  it  has  earned.  for  and  favored  the  pasaa^  of  tbe  Bullion  Tax  bilL 

9.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  congratulate  the  Denouncing  pledge-breakmg  as  disfraoefbl  and  dis- 
oountry  upon  the  acceptance,  by  tbe  present  Admin-  honorable,  it  selects  as  its  standard-l>earers  men  wLo 
istration,  of  the  oonstitutional  and  pacific  policy  of  lo-  are  notorious  for  broken  pledges  and  violated  in- 
oal  and  self-government  in  tbe  States  South,  so  long  structions.  Always  on  tbe  side  of  monopoly,  evto 
advocated  b}  tbe  Democratic  party,  resulting  in  peaoe  acting  in  the  interest  of  capital,  supported  by  every 
and  harmony  to  that  section  of  the  Union.  bondnolder,  bank,  railroad  corporation  and  ring  in 

10.  The  Democracy  demand  the  Legislature  to  the  land,  it  audaciously  declares  that  li^or  rseog- 
pass  additional  enactments  to  enable  stodcholders  to  nixes  tbe  Bepublican  party  as  its  exponent;  and 
visit  and  examine  mining  property  in  which  they  finally  to  complete  tbe  ghastly  farce,  having  impov- 
are  interested.  erished  and  plundered  tbe  South,  incited  the  ani- 

The  Democracy  declare  that  honesty,  capacity,  mositiea  of  race,  inflamed  the  bates  of  sections,  kept 

devotion  to  the  truest  principles  of  government,  alive  the  passions  of  war  and  trampled  upon  the 

and  tbe  faithful  observance  of  pledges,  constitute  or  rights  of  the  States,  like  a  grinniiLg  hyena,  it  prom- 

tbemselves  the  highest  title  to  Its  renewed  confi-  ises  to  go  forward  with  the  work  of  pacification, 

dence,  and  fiirther,  there  is  no  resemblance  in  prin-  Uavinff  reorganized  tbe  Supreme  Court  at  the  dicta- 

oiple  between  the  case  of  tbe  Qovemor  of  a  State,  tion  of  corrupt  rings,  demonetixed  silver  in  tbe  in- 

with  little  patronage,  and  with  powers  limited  by  terest  of  capital,  contracted  the  currency  and  imposed 

the  strict  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  of  enormous  taxes  in  the  interest  of  bondholders,  de- 

a  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  by  virtue  of  bis  stroyed  our  commerce,  paralysed  tbe  industries  of 

office  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  tbe  country  and  filled  tbe  land  with  poverty  and  dis- 

Snd  the  head  of  100,000  officeholders,  striving  to  tress,  induoted  into  tbe  Presidential  office  a  man  who 

perpetuate  a  personal  and  tyranniod  rule  by  the  was  never  elected^  pecnlated,  swindled,  defrauded 

unscrupulou4  use  of  all  means  at  bis  command,  and  embezzled  until  dishonor  has  been  brought  upon 

Tbe  career  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  the  Ameriosn  name  and  contempt  upon  elective  gov- 

faminhes  the  most  complete  proof  of  tbe  danger  of  emment,  with  a  cheek  of  brass  it  refers  with  pride 

a  third  Presidential  term,  which  we  warn  against,  to  the  result. 

and  seek  to  avoid  in  tbe  future;  that  of  the  present  The  election  was  beld  on  November  6th. 

o^Twrd'oS^ot^aroSrS?^^  IJe  Republican  candidates  were.cbosen  to  aD 

plication  to  State  affairs,  a  doctrine  long  repudiated  0'  *he  otlices,  except  those  of  Lieutenant-GoT- 

by  the  Republican  party,  and  now  filched  by  it  for  ernor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic- 

^LP'^1?®'**^  occasion.                     -          ,    ,  ^^^^i  ^^  which  Messrs.  Adams  and  Sessions,  the 

Finally,  the  Democratic  party  of  Nevada,  bjr  its  Democratic  nominees,  were  respectively  elect- 
Convention  assembled,  takes  occasion  to  especially  ^  rr^^^  ™«^«*^  „„Jlw„«  J#  !!lZ"  n  T» 
commend  Governor L.  R.  Bradley  for  preventing,  by  ®?-  J^^  afgr^ate  number  of  votes  polled  m 
his  veto,  an  ui^ust  modification  of  tbe  revenue  laws  the  State  for  Governor  was  18,999,  of  which 
now  in  force  taxing  the  proceeds  of  the  mines,  show-  Mr.  Hinkhead  received  9,747,  Mr.  Bradley 
ing  himself  by  bis  fearless  vindication  of  the  peo-  9  262.  The  Le^slature  was  divided  as  follows ; 
ple»s  ntrhts  worthy  of  the  Ml  confidence  of  tbe  good  Senate-Republicans  18,  Democrats  7;  House 
and  true  men  of  all  parties  in  this  State.  k^^^    *.«^m»/..v««*o  *«,  x^^^iwi  a«  1 ,   xiviuh? 

'^  of  Representatives — Republicans  44,  Demo- 

On  tbe  second  day  of  the  session  a  delegate  in-  crats  5. 

trodnced  the  following  series  of  charges  against  The  Legislature  met  on  January  9,  1879, 

the  Republican  party,  which  were  adopted  by  when  the  new  Governor  was  formally  installed 

the  Convention  amid  enthusiastic  applause :  ui  office  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Tbe  Democracy  of  Nevada  denounces  with  indig-  ^  The  material  intereets  of  Nevada  appear  to 

nation  the  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Republi-  he  nourishing,  the  Governor  beanng  witness 

can  partv,  and  contrasts  its  professions  with  its  ao-  to  '^  the  almost  universal  health  and  great  bnsi- 

tions.    For  fifteen  years  the  pliant  tool  of  corpora-  ness  prosperity  with  which  God  has  blessed  the 

tions  and  the  willing  instrument  used  to  consummate  Deonie  of  our  State  " 

their  wrongs,  with  foxy  craftiness,  it  affects  opposi-  •^rV                *        j.^         /•^.t.     ^                1      . 

tion  to  corporate  abuf^es,  relying  upon  the  oppressive  The  present  condition  of  the  finances  also  is 

use  of  corporate  power  and  the  corrupt  use  of  cor-  most  Ratifying;  especially  if  compared  with 

poration  money  at  the  polls,  and  never  succeeding  what  it  was  in  1871,  when  Governor  Bradley 

except  by  their  infamous  instrumentalities.    With  first  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Execn- 

?nt;f:J;'n"?erX7r^Lr?n""^li^i^^r^^^^^^  «-«  Department.    He  oontraste  the  two  ne- 

robbed  the  public  domain  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  "^«8  ^^th  each  other  m  the  following  words : 

acres  of  land  and  given  it  to  the  railroad  monopo-  **  Then  the  State  was  loaded  down  by  a  debt 

lies,  and  only  ceasing  its  rapacity  when  it  no  longer  of  over  $700,000 ;  State  warrants  were  hawked 

had  power,  it  now  prates  about  reserving  the  public  about  the  streete  at  from  60  to  66  cents  on  the 

lands  for  actual  settlers,  having  made  the  extortions  j^ii^^.  ^u^^  „„„  «^  w»^«^„  :„  ^u^  t-«««,^. 

and  abuses  practiced  by  nulros^  companies  possible,  ?^"*^  ^*!??^  ^^  "u  l"?"®^  V^  V?®  treasury ; 

and  having  at  all  times,  and  for  ten  years,  opposed  heavy  defalcations  had  brought  disgrace  upon 

and  defeated  all  attempts  to  correct  them.   Now  that  at  least  two  departments  of  tbe  State  govern- 
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ment ;  in  a  word,  we  had  staring  ns  in  the  face  In  the  State  PeniteDtiary,  at  the  dose  of  1878, 
an  exhausted  credit  and  a  bankrupt  Treasury,  there  were  148  conTicta,  and  one  United  States 
Now  we  have  over  $660;000  ip  the  Treasury ;  prisoner  awaiting  trial.  The  prisoners  are  em- 
our  entire  public  debt  is  paid,  or  the  payment  ployed  in  making  boots  and  shoes  to  a  large  ex- 
provided  for ;  taxes  have  been  rednc^ed  from  tent,  and  in  quarrying  stone.  For  the  main- 
$1.25  to  90  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  tenanoe  of  the  prisoners  the  Legislature  appro- 
can  at  this  session  be  greatly  reduced."  The  priated  $175,000  for  1877  and  1878.  The  shoe- 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  factory  and  stone-quarry  aooounts  for  the  two 
ending  December  81, 1878,  were  as  follows :  years  stood  as  follows : 

B«ceipta  from  All  sooroet $480,480  20     gbof^lbctofy-expeiwe  ftw  iMtetWi $90,498  46 

"     »naiieou8  receipts T»,10«  91     Stone-qaany-expeiiM*. VW  » 


MiMellaiieous  receipts 79,108  91 

1  rom  psyments  on  State  kuida  Qn  currency). . . .      44,698  M 

Total $604,166  47 


Total $61.«49  75 


___. Receipts  from  sales  of  boots  and  ahoea. $67,748  06 

Expenditarea  on  all  acooonta $86^889  61     Hecelpts  ftt>m  sales  of  stone 8,^99  18 

Of  the  $480,485.20  above  set  down  as  re-  "^^^ $71,685  19 

receipt!^  nearly  one  half,  $207,551.40,  was  tax  Deducting    from    the    appropriation    the 

on  bullion,  paid  by  nine  among  the  fourteen  amonnts  earned  by  convict  labor,  and  the  in- 

oonnties  on  the  net  value  of  ores  extracted  crease  in  the  value  of  personal  property  noted 

from  the  mines  worked  within  their  respective  in  the  report  on  the  penitentiaiy  for  1877-'78, 

limits.    More  than  three  fourths  of  this  tax,  its  cost  to  the  State  for  the  two  years  together 

$159,223.74,  were  paid  by  Storey  County  alone,  is  reckoned  at  about  $86,000. 

on  which  Virginia  City  stands.  The  people  of  Nevada  have  long  been  snb- 

The  education  of  youth  is  commendably  at-  jected  by  railroad  companies,  and  most  of  all 
tended  to.  The  number  of  children  of  school  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  to 
age,  between  six  and  eighteen  years,  which  in  exorbitant  rates  of  transportation  for  passen- 
1876  was  7,510,  has  since  increased  by  nearly  2,-  gers  and  freight,  nnjust  discriminations  against 
000,  being  9,864  in  1878.  Out  of  this  number,  persons  and  places,  and  other  extortions.  Sev- 
8,872  belonged  to  the  corporate  boundaries  of  eral  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  years 
YirginiaCity  and  Gold  Hill  in  Storey  County —  to  remedy  the  evil  through  the  liecislature, 
boys  If 91 2,  girls  1,960.  The  number  of  chil-  but  without  avdl.  Upon  this  point  Governor 
dren  of  this  county  enrolled  in  the  various  de-  Bradley  tells  them  in  express  terms  in  his  mes- 
partments  was  8,4M.  The  average  school  year  sage  that  **  those  representing  railroad  inter- 
was  ten  months.  The  State  receipts  on  account  ests  have  always  nfanaged  to  create  a  doubt  in 
of  the  public  schools  in  1878  were  $236,417.64:  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  one  or  the  other 
the  expenditures,  $204,186.78.  Of  the  school  House  as  to  the  constitntional  power  of  the 
expenses,  in  each  county,  three  fourths  are  de-  State  to  legislate  on  the  subject ;  claiming  that 
rived  from  direct  taxation.  The  amonnt  ap-  the  Federal  Government  alone  could  regulate 
portioned  and  paid  to  Storey  County  from  the  fares  and  freight.^'  But  he  now  informs  the 
State  in  1878  was  $20,124.87,  while  the  sum  Legislature  that  "the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
she  expended  for  her  schools  in  the  year  was  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
$102,954.72.  The  school  fund  has  $104,000  in  lington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  v$,  Iowa 
State  bonds,  and  $106,000  in  United  States  (4  Otto),  and  subsequent  cases,  has  decided  that 
bonds.  The  interest  received  from  the  former  the  State  can  regulate  by  law  fares  and  freights 
in  1878  was  $9,970;  from  the  latter,  $11,760.  on  all  railroads  within  its  limits."  He  concludes 
The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  receive  a  in  these  words :  **  There  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
liberal  compensation.  The  number  of  those  the  color  of  an  excuse  for  you  to  neglect  pass- 
employed  in  Storey  County  was  46 — males  6,  ing  stringent  laws  to  protect  our  citizens  fVom 
females  40 ;  and  the  salaries  paid  them  were  the  extortions  and  unjust  discriminations  of  rail- 
much  above  $100  per  month,  especially  for  the  road  companies." 

males.    One  of  these  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  At  the  preceding  session  of  the  Legislature 

$180,  and  one  of  the  female  teachers  $130.  an  act  was  passed  creating  the  office  of  a  State 

The  charitable  institutions  seem  to  be  well  Fish  Commissioner.    This  officer  has  already 

J  provided  for.    The  sum  expended  by  the  State  accomplished  much  by  the  performance  of  his 

or  their  support  in  1878  was  $51,851.12.    In  duties.    "  Washoe  Lake  has  been  stocked  with 

the  State  Orphans'  Home  there  were  at  the  Schuylkill  catfish   and  an  excellent  Eastern 

close  of  the  year  61  orphans,  16  of  whom  were  perch.     The  same  kind  of  catfish  has  been 

girls.    The  indigent  insane  of  Nevada  are  kept  planted  in  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  Rivers, 

m  California  by  contract,  which  was  entered  A  hatchery  has  been  established  in  Carson 

into  on  March  3,  1877,  and  is  to  continue  four  (which  may  be  easily  moved  to  any  point),  and 

vears,  at  a  corapensition  per  capita  of  one  dol-  over  200,000  young  salmon  have  been  hatched, 

lar  per  day  for  each  insane  person.   Their  num-  and  will  soon  be  deposited  in  Walker  and 

ber  at  the  beginning  of  1879  was  150.    The  Truckee  Rivers." 

proportion  of  the  insane  patients  from  Nevada  The  town  of  Austin  was  visited  on  the  16th 

•ured  in  1877  was  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  of  Angust  by  a  devastating  flood,  with  the  loss 

whole  number  treated.  of  two  lives  and  the  destruction  of  a  great 
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amount  of  property,  the  business  portion  of  the  tgalnit  the  heat  and  the  barr«Q  porphyry — a  stetdT 

town  having  been  ahnost  completely  ruined.  pourinfir  out  of  gold  on  a  hope,  which  continued  af- 

The  chiefWest  in  the  St^e  of^Nevada  is  ^n^d^^' i:r^t^^±%  l^i^Zt'l^ 

the  wornng  of  her  numerous  mmes.    The  two  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  world  except  Nevada 

most  productive  ones  are  called  *^  the  Galifor-  minert.     The  old  atocka  (onlv  108,000  abarei  for 

nia  "  and  "  the  Consolidated  Virginia."    They  ««oh  mine)  was  worth  but  two  doUara  per  share,  and 

are  owned  bv  diatinrt  romnflniea.  vet  are  both  *<^™«  ****>  perforce  accepted  it  for  aonricee  rendered 

are  ownea  oy  aisnnci  companies,  yei  are  dowi  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  j^^^d  fortune.  At  last,  in  a  drift  which 

worked  on  the  same  vem  on  the  Comstock  lode,  ^^^  ^un  from  the  Gould  and  Curry  shaft  through 

within  an  area  representing  a  surface  of  less  the  Best  and  Belcher  mine  into  the  Consolidated 

than  ten  acres.     Their  gross  products  in  bul-  Virginia,  the  crest  of  the  bonanxa  waa  cut;  ezplora- 

lion  during  the  year  ended  December  81, 1877,  ^"^^  followed,  and  the  more  work  was  done,  the 

wpre  All  follnwa  •  ™*^"  ^^^  ^*"  exposed,  until  at  length,  in  the  au- 

were  as  louows .  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^J^^  revealed  Uiat  an  ore  de- 

OKUfornla  mine $ia,92180O  27  posit  had  been  discovered  that  exceeded  in  extent 

CousoUdsted  Vlrgiiiia  mine 18,724,019  OT  and  richness  anything  ever  found  before  in  a  mine. 

_  ^  ,  „.  ,^^  ^^  ^^  On  October  18, 187S,  the  first  shipment  of  bullion 

Tot^ $82,«8,8»84  from  the  Consolidated  Virrinia  was  made;  and  now 

Their  expenses  for  salaries  and  miners'  wages  the  product  hw  exceeded  llOO,0<WOOO,almoat  sey- 

4n  fK^  ^^^^  T„^^  .  r<«i;Ax.n;»  ^i^^  #^00  mo  .  ^^  tenths  of  which  have  been  proflta.    Of  the  whole 

in  the  year  were :  Cahforma  mme,  $788,012  ;  amount  about  46  per  cant,  haa  been  gold,  and  65  per 

Consolidated  Virginia,  $615,545.50;  total,  |1,-  cent,  silver. 

milte,  and  in  the  forests,  to  flimirfi  them  with  *•"«  ^""^  ?>«*  "  «•"''«'>*'»''  «»  Concord  on 

timber  and  food.    For  State,  county,  and  city  ^*°?*'y  »'  1878,  to  nominate  their  candidate, 

taxes  on  the  net  Talae  of  theii^  products  in  1877,  J^""  Go^e™or  «md  Railroad  Commissioner  for 

the  California  mine  paid  $461,687.93,  and  the  the  electioii  of  March  ensnmg-the  last  election 

Consolidated  Virginia  $2^:579.28;  together,  *?  ^  }">^  "»  J^??^?""^'™  ^  r  *•"*  ""^ 

$744,217.16.     AU  of  these'  paym^ta  for  exi  <>T if**  ^'r"'  A^*!™.    R  ^JS™!?  wT'* 

pens^  and  taxes  make  a  toti  of  about  three  ««  foU"/*:  (»'  <^'«™«.'.  £«^"»>''  ?•  .^^ 

Ld  a  h^f  mUlion  dollars,  leaving  their  net  fel^^^/^/o^oS^^  Comm««oner. 

j^of lae^rsis:^ ^SS^mtfiiS:  j''i'°»r"vt!'""r  Tr'^^"^-;. 

a  month  for  interest  on  capital  employed  and       ^fo«rf.  That  ths  Bepnbhcans  of  New  Hamp.hi« 

dividends  among  the  st<H,irholders.'  fa  1878  ^^^ 'St  ^7n«e.rr£J5fti5!i*'S3'V"^t 

their  product  contmued  large,  though  it  was  plot,  to  wit :  The  United  States  of  America  ia  a  na- 

much  less  than  in  1877 ;  the  gross  yield  of  the  tion ;  the  full  protection  of  all  citizens  in  the  full 

California  for  1878  having  been  $10,949,078.98.  enjoymentof  all  their  rights ;  the  permanent  paciUca- 

The  decrease  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  works  i^^°  °/  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union ;  the  re- 

^^1  viw«  to  V  vf  ■•*» 'u  5*  w»i,  pat    i/v  vuM  ^^'^  demption  of  United  States  notes  m  coin  by  a  contin- 

meantime  executed  for  deeper  levels,  and  the  nom  ^d  steady  progress  to  specie  paymento ;  that 

impossibility  of  extractmg  ore  from  them  until  Senatora  and  Sepresentatives,  who  may  be  judgea 

E roper  ventilation  is  secured  to  render  the  and  accusers,  should  not  dictate  appomtments  to 

iborer's  life  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  great  ^*5<^»»  the  invariable  nile  for  appointmenu  to  have 

heat  which  exists  there,  and  which  is  insup-  P^ret!  I'^v^Sr^ Ve1>^^^^^ 

portable.    The  aggregate  value  of  gold  and  sU-  where  the  harmony  and  vigor  of  the  AdmimstraUon 

ver  taken  from  these  two  mines  within  the  last  requires  its  policy  to  be  represented ;  the  depreca- 

five  years  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dol-  ^^o^  o^  <dl  sectional  feelings  and  tendenciea ;  the 

lars.    The  following  facts  relate  to  their  eariy  »P««^7'  ^^Z^^^u'  ?*i^*S!P"J?^  prosecution  and 

I .  .        .  ^  "^  punishmeut  of  all  who  betray  offi<aaI  trusts ;  oppoai- 

uisiory :  ^^^  ^  fhrthar  land  (n^nta  to  corporations  and  mo- 

On  the  2d  inst.  there  waa  a  ahipment  of  bullion  nopoliaa ;  the  adjustment  of  duties  upon  impoita  for 

from  the  Bonanza  mines  which  completed  the  agsre-  revenue  ao  aa  to  promote  the  interest  of  American 

gate  of  $100,000,000  shipped  fh>m  tnose  mines.  The  labor  and  advance  the  prosj^eritv  of  the  whole  people, 
exact  figures  were :  from  the  California,  $40,517,552.-        Befolvtd^  That  we  recognize  the  paramount  duty  of 

20;  from  the  Consolidated  Virdnia,  $59,498,682.85;  President  Hayes  to  render  these  high  and  aolemn 

total,  $100,011,085.05.    From  tnis  sum  the  Califor-  professions  actual  and  living  realities ;  and,  while  we 

nia  has  paid  twenty-six  dividends^  a^gregatinor  $28,-  admit  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 

080,000,  and  the  Consolidated  Virgmia  has  paid  forty-  his  past  acts,  we  welcome  and  approve  bia  patriotic 

aix  dividends,  aggregating  $41,040,000,  mining  a  and  sincere  efforts  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  and 

total  of  $69,140.000 ;  or  within  a  fraction  of  70  per  secure  to  the  whole  country  the  blessings  of  a  just, 

cent,  of  the  whole  gix>8s  product  of  the  mines.  These  eflScient,  and  honest  Bepublican  national  admmis- 

fijzures  are  altogether  unprecedented   in  mining,  tration. 

This  amount  haa  been  taken  from  a  little  spot  of  Betoi^d,  That  we  condemn  as  recreant  and  ruin- 
ground  less  than  800  feet  in  length,  and  from  60  to  ous  the  second  attempt  of  the  Democratic  House  of 
800  feet  in  width ;  and  the  marvelous  deposit  is  still  Representatives  to  destroy  the  resumption  act,  and 
yielding  princely  sums.  For  five  years*,  from  1867  thus  render  abortive  vears  of  anxiety  and  waiting 
to  1872,  a  company  worked  the  ground  all  the  time,  and  praying  to  make  tne  greenback  dollar  the  equal 
expending  $161,340.41  upon  the  property,  without  of  the  gold  dollar  in  its  capacity  to  reward  labor  and 
realizing  one  cent  in  return.    At  last  it  was  forced  pay  the  public  creditor. 

to  give  way.  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1872.  the        Rmolved^  That  we  disapprove  and  denounce  any 

property  fell  to  the  present  management.     Tnese  legislation,  open  or  disguised,  tending  to  repudiate 

men  expended  $277,150.12  on  the  property  before  the  public  debt  in  whole  or  in  part ;  that  we  deem  a 

lealizing  one  dollar  from  it.    It  waa  a  stubborn  fight  change  in  the  standard  of  valnea  by  making  the  de- 
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predated  tilTer  dollir  a  leflfal  tender  for  all  public  retribution  for  the  great  crime  bj  which  the  people 

and  private  indebtedneaa  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  were  defrauded  of  their  right  to  he  governed  by 

property,  a  repudiation  of  government  contracta,  and  rulera  of  their  choice,  and  hold  up  the  criminali  to 

a  wrong  done  to  labor,  criminal  in  its  nature  and  universal  execration ;  and  we  demand  of  the  present 

dishonorable  to  the  nation ;  and  we  call  on  the  Pres-  Congress  tbe  adoption  or  initiation  of  such  measures 

ident  to  use  tlie  veto  if  it  becomes  neoessary,  as  did  of  legislative  enactment  or  constitutional  amendment 

his  ooorageouB  predecessor,  to  shield  the  national  as  shall  render  impossible  the  consummation  of  an- 

honor  from  legislation  tbat  threatens  to  wound  and  other  such  outrage, 

blast  it.  That  we  congratulate  all  good  citisena  upon  the 

Retolud^  That  a  free  and  unohstructed  passage  to  happy  results  which  have  enuued  through  tbe  adop- 
the  hallot-box  is  the  constitutional  rieht  of  every  lion  of  Democratic  principles  by  the  national  Admin- 
citizen,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  condition ;  in  ao-  istration  in  reference  to  tbe  Bouthern  States,  and 
oording  and  defending  that  right,  the  Bepublican  trust  that  hereafter  there  will  be  no  Southern  policy, 
party  has  proved  that  it  is  the  true  national  party,  no  Northern  policy,  but  one  common  policy  for  the 
while  the  Democratic  partj,  opposing  and  denying  whole  Union  in  the  equality  and  duties  of  all  States 
that  right  through  intimidation  and  violence,  has  and  of  all  men  before  the  law. 
shown  tnat  it  is  tne  real  sectional  party.  Tbat  we  are  in  favor  of  a  stahle  currency,  honest 

Jistohsd^  That  universal  ednoation,  aided  and  en-  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  are  opposed  to  all 

f<»oed  by  legal  authority,  is  the  only  safe  and  endur-  measurea  by  which  the  public  credit  may  be  iiii- 

ing  baais  on  which  republican  governments  and  in-  paired. 

atitutions  can  rest ;  therefore,  we  demand  of  Congress  We    reaasert   our  unqualified   opposition  to  all 

and  the  Legblature  the  institution  of  means,  com-  schemes  for  depleting  the  public  Treasury  or  bestow- 

pulsory  if  need  be,  which  shall  secure  the  children  ing  the  remnant  of  the  public  lands  in  aid  of  private 

of  the*  republic  primary  education,  so  that  every  corporations  or  monopolies ;  and  we  oongntuliate  the 

voter  ahall  be  able  to  understand  tlie  ballot  that  he  people  upon  the  professed  eleventh-hour  concession 

oasts.  of  toe  Bepublicans  of  New  Hampshire  to  this  staod- 

Btaohedf  That  we  are  opposed  to  money  suhsidies  ard  Democratic  doctrine, 

and  land  grants  to  private  corporations  and  interests.  That  we  declare  our  abiding  faith  in  the  doctrine 

and  we  demand  that  our  Senators  and  Bepresenta-  of  the  fathers  that  the  United  Statea  is  a  federal  re- 

tives  in  Congress  shall  sturdily  oppose  all  schemes  public  of  free  and  independent  States,  as  set  forth  in 

to  rob  the  Treasury  and  i^ure  the  public  credit.  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  united  under  a  gov- 

Betolvedf  That  the  unchallenged  purity,  economy,  emment  of  limited  powers  for  mutual  protection  and 

and  efficiency  of  all  departments  of  the  present  Ad-  advantage,  and  leavmg  to  the  States  respectively  and 

ministration,  the  continued  reduction  of  the  public  to  the  people  entire  control  Under  the  Constitution 

debt,  the  refunding  of  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  in-  of  all  mattsrs  pertaining  to  their  civil  governments 

terest,  and  the  wise  and  hopefhl  efforts  to  restore  and  social,  moral,  religious,  and  educational  prospei^ 

prospenty  at  home  and  extend  the  field  of  American  ity  and  progress. 

commerce  and  manufactures  abroad,  deserve  and  That  in  the  interests  of  American  commerce,  which 

receive  an  unqualified  approbation.  Bepublican  miarule  has  banished  fh)m  the  seas,  in 

Buolvsd^  That  we  condemn  as  factious  and  mis-  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  peo- 

chievous  all  attempts  to  reopen  the  Presidential  pie  outrageously  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  favored 

controversy  or  to  question  the  tUle  of  the  President  classes,  we  demand  a  thorough  revision  and  reform 

to  his  high  office.  of  the  Federal  tariff,  so  that  it  shall  o|>erate  to  stim- 

.             ,                     *».-i  nlatc  rather  than  restrict  trade  hetween  our  and  for- 

At  tbe  oonolasion  of  the  reading  of  this  plat-  eign  countries,  and  to  the  production  of  an  honest 

form,  a  delegate  moved  to  strike  from  the  third  revenue  rather  than  oppression  of  the  masses  for  the 

resolation  the  word  "  Democrat,"  since  the  at-  •wandiiement  of  a  few  monopoUst». 

tempt  to  debase  the  oarrenoy  by  B,^h  «.d  J»^„'.Sv'2T  X 'lrrtV-r?h'  ""^^^T,  S^ 

vote  18  not  confined  to  Democrats,  but  incmdes  commend  their  example  to  the  present  Congress,  for 

large  nambers  of  Repablicans.    He  contended  reducing  expenditures  in  the  various  departments  of 

that  the  condemnation  of  the  Oonyention  should  the  Oovemment  more  than  $80,000,000,  and  for  their 

faU  on  every  person  gnUty  of  such  attempts.  V^^^  *?  apropriate  money  for  the  army  while  used 

His  motion^is  oppo^  by  seTeral  delegates,  ^Sf-Th^efX^^^                ''  "'"^^  ""  "' 

and  lost  That  the  public  interests  demand  a  thorough  re- 

The  nominations  for  State  Oonncilors  were  vision  of  the  laws  relating  to  taxation,  that  the  per- 

made  at  local  conventions  in  the  respective  dis-  •on»]tro'  t>e  State  shall  bear  an  equal  share  of  the 

tricts,  as  follows:  District  No.  1,  Joshua  B.  52^"^  ^'^'^e  U^^       no  property  shall  be  sub- 

Smith,  of  Durham ;  No.  3,  Hiram  A.  Tnttle,  of  That  we  demand  more  complete  protection  for  the 

Pittsneld ;  No.  8,  Edward  Spaldmg,  of  Nashua ;  savings  of  the  industrial  classes  by  stricter  aupervi- 
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day,  and  made  the  following  nominations :  for  ^\\  official  neglect  or  fraud  by  which  the  people's 

Governor,  Frank  A.  McKean,  of  Nashua;  for  savings  may  be  endangered  or  lost. 

Railroad  Commissioner,  Hadley  B.  Fowler,  of 

Bristol.    The  following  platform  was  adopted:  Another  resolution  omitted  related  to  the 

IUboIv^,  That  we  cordially  reaffirm  tbe  natiomd  temperance  movement  in  the  ^^^  a°^^«dvo- 

DemocraUc  nlatform  of  1876  as  an  authoritative  ex-  ^^.^,  license  system  as  a  substitute  for  the 

position  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  par^,  prohibition  law. 

and  we  congratulate  our  political  brethren  of  the  The  Democratic  candidates  for  Oonncilors 

whole  country  that  theae  principles  were  endorsed  ^ere  as  follows:  District  No.  1,  Lorenzo  M. 

iV^rS^'i^Sr MSnS  Z^Sl^J  C«njenter:Noa.WarrenCl«rk;Na8CYk 

people.  Hadley ;  No.  4^  Lyman  Bounaevel ;  No.  6,  Jo- 

Tnat  we  denoimce  upon  the  Republican  party  stem  seph  Burrows. 
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The  Temperance  and  Greenbaok  parties  nom-  property  are  equally  taxed  under  the  present 

inated  as  their  respective  candidates  for  Gov-  laws;  8,  to  seek  new  sources  of  revenue ;  and 

ernor,  Asa  S.  Kendall  and  Samuel  Flint;  for  4,  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  of  1878 

Railroad  Oommissioner,  Warren  Q,  Brown  and  some  plan  of  legislation  by  which  the  towns 

Nathaniel  Wiggin.  and  cities  may  be  relieved  to  some  extent  from 

The  election  on  March  12th  resulted  in  favor  what  is  known  as  the  State  tax.  The  Com- 
of  the  Republicans.  The  whole  number  of  missioners  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a  full 
votes  polled  in  the  State  for  Governor  was  report,  expressing  their  belief  that,  without 
77,806,  of  which  Mr.  Prescott  received  80,372,  levying  any  direct  tax  on  towns  and  cities,  it 
and  Mr.  McKean  87,860.  The  Temperance  and  is  possible  to  raise  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
Greenback  nominees  had  225  ana  269  votes  revenue  from  special  sources.  These  sources 
respectively.  The  vot&  for  Governor  fell  short  they  enumerate  in  detail,  and  on  each  of  tbem 
of  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  76  ballots,  they  submit  a  separate  bill — ^nineteen  in  all — 
Considered  in  the  aggregate,  it  gives  the  Re-  recommending  their  passage.  Of  these  nine- 
publican  nominee  1,512  majority  over  the  Dem-  teen  bills  ten  were  enacted  into  laws.  The  bill 
ocratic ;  reckoned  by  counties,  it  shows  a  loss  which  in  this  matter  of  taxation  met  with  the 
of  1,876  votes  by  the  Republicans,  and  a  gain  strongest  opposition  was  that  "providing  for 
of  1,188  votes  by  the  Democrats.  Of  the  ^ve  the  taxation  of  railroads.'*  It  was  passed  after 
State  Councilors  elected  four  were  Republi-  repeated  and  lengthy  debates,  and  after  several 
cans  and  one  Democrat — ^in  the  Fifth  District,  hearings  of  the  parties  concerned  before  a  com- 
The  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  on  mittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
the  same  day  resulted  as  follows :  for  the  Sen-  The  new  law  taxes  the  railway  companies  on 
ate,  8  Republicans  and  4  Democrats ;  for  the  the  actual  value  of  their  property,  and  not  on 
House  of  Representatives,  202  Republicans  and  their  capital  stock  as  heretofore. 
141  Democrats.  The  savings  banks  of  New  Hampshire  num- 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  June  5,  1878,  her  66 ;  the  collective  sum  of  their  deposits  on 

when  both  Houses  were  promptly  organized.  April  1,  1878,  was  $28,789,549,  which  is  $1,- 

In  the  Senate,  David  H.  Buffum,  of  Domers-  260,665.58  less  than  it  was  at  the  same  date  in 

worth,  was  elected  President.    In  the  House  the  preceding  year.    The  entire  expense  of 

of  Representatives,  Augustus  A.  Woolson,  of  managing  these  banks  during  the  year,  taxes 

Lisbon,  was  chosen  Speaker.  not  included,  was  $107,291.47.    The  aggr^ate 

The  finances  of  New  Hampshire  appear  to  number  of  depositors  is  94,967.    The  City  bav- 

be  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.    Her  credit  ;ngs  Bank  at   Manchester,  and   the  Carroll 

stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  County  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  at  Wolfes- 

Union,  and  her  bonds,  which  have  several  yeara  borough,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  assignees, 

to  run,  are  eagerly  sought  after  and  command  and  both  have  been  closed.   For  the  first-named 

remarkably  high  premiums.    The  State  revenue  bank  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent  has  been  de- 

and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  clared,  and  began  to  be  paid  to  depositors  on 

81,  1878,  were  as  follows:    Receipts  from  aU  September  16, 1878.    The  second  also  has  been 

sources,  $922,243.48 ;  cash  in  the  Treasury  on  declared  insolvent,  as  its  assets  have  been  esti- 

June  1,  1877,  $25,887.76 ;  total,  $948,081.24.  mated  to  be  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the 

Aggregate  disbursements  on  all  accounts,  $984,-  sums  which  its  officers  stated  to  stand  to  the 

744.15 ;  cash  in  the  Treasury  on  June  1,  1878,  credit  of  its  depositors  on  April  1,  1878.    The 

$18,887.09.     The  yearns  revenue  from  State,  deposits  of  six  among  the  savings  banks  have 

insurance,  and  railroad  taxes,  together  with  been  cut  down  by  the  Bank  Commissioners  in 

$15,039.49  miscellaneous,  and  $1,538.09  inter-  the  ratio  of  16,  20,  and  25  per  cent  respec- 

est,  was  $496,465.81.    The  expenses  for  the  tively;  the  examination  of  their  affairs  last 

same  period  were :  ordinary,  $177,867.50 ;  ex-  year  having  shown  that  the  securities  held  by 

traordinary,  $48,195.50 ;  interest  paid,  $214,-  them,  if  thrown  upon  the  market,  would  not 

701.71 ;  total,  $440,265.01.    The  $100,000  in-  realize  a  sum   sufficient,  together  with  the 

stallment  on  the  funded  debt  was  duly  paid  on  guarantee  funds,  to  pay  each  depositor  the  whole 

July  1, 1877.    The  principal  of  the  State  debt  amount  dne  him.    In  this  the  Commissioners 

has  been  reduced  $46,200.80  during  the  year,  have  acted  by  authority  of  law  in  connection 

Its  amount  on  June  1, 1878,  was  $3,530,190.07.  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  meet  the  ordinary  liabilities  of  1878--79,  a       Of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 

State  tax  of  $400,000  is  sufficient    The  same  New  Hampshire,  there  are  16  town  mutual,  5 

sum  has  been  annually  raised  for  many  years  State,  and  1  stock  fire,  organized  under  the 

past  for  that  purpose.    This  tax  is  levied  on  State  laws,  and  65  fire  and  fire-marine  of  other 

towns  and  cities,  and  had  been  long  complained  States  and  countries.    The  16  town  mutual 

of  as  a  burden  pressing  heavily  on  the  people,  companies  have  $2,800,000  at  risk ;  their  losses 

especially  thefarmers  and  small  real-estate  own-  last  year  amounted  to  $5,816.59,  and  the  cost 

ers.    The  Legislature  of  1877  passed  a  joint  of  insurance  was  26  cents  per  $100.    The  five 

resolution  creating  a  Board  of  Tax  Commis-  State  mutuals  are  considered  to  be  in  a  pre- 

sioners,  with  instructions — 1,  to  consider  the  carious  condition ;  two  of  them  have  termi- 

sources  from  which  the  State  derives  its  rev-  nated  their  risks,  preparatory  to  closing  busi- 

enue;  2,  to  ascertain  whether  all  classes  of  ness.    One  new  company,  **The  Merrimack 
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Matnal,"  has  been  started.  The  New  Hamp-  from  the  State.  Thoogb  this  college  b  not 
shire  Fire  InsnraDoe  Company,  at  Manchester,  striotlv  a  State  institation.  Governor  Prescott 
is  the  only  one  in  the  State  reported  to  be  in  warmly  nrffes  the  Legislature  to  grant  its  pe- 
a  remarkably  flourishing  condition.  Both  its  tition,  as  all  the  citizens  are  greaUy  interested 
assets  and  net  surplus  have  been  increased  as  in  the  continuance  of  that  work  unimpured 
the  result  of  the  year's  transactions.  The  65  which,  since  the  time  of  its  charter  in  1769, 
fire  and  fire-marine  insurance  companiee  of  has  steadily  and  in  so  many  respects  benefited 
other  States  and  countries  have  about  fifty  mil-  New  Hampshire.  The  State  Reform  School 
lions  of  dollars  at  risk  in  New  Hampshire,  for  boys  and  girls  is  well  managed,  and  realizes 
The  aggregate  amount  of  premiums  received  by  the  purpose  intended.  The  aggregate  number 
them  in  1877  was  $463,808.28 ;  of  the  losses  of  inmates  received  in  the  school  since  its 
paid,  $267,595.28,  or  57  per  cent  of  the  pre-  opening  is  922 ;  number  during  the  year,  145. 
miums.  The  rates  of  insurance  continue  to  In  April,  1878,  they  numbered  116 — boys  100, 
decline.  The  Insurance  Oommissioner  says  girls  16.  Connected  with  it  are  a  farm,  a  chair- 
they  are  now  so  low  '*  that  many  companies  manufactory,  a  shoe-shop,  and  a  printing-office, 
are  doing  business  at  an  actual  loss."  He  warns  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison 
the  business  public  that  it  is  unsafe  for  them  has  remarkably  increased  during  the  year.  At 
to  invite  weak  and  unstable  insurance  for  the  the  end  of  May,  1878,  it  was  201,  which  ex- 
temporary advantage  of  low  rates.  There  are  ceeds  by  82  their  highest  number  before  the 
24  life-insorance  companies  doing  business  in  adjournment  of  the  previous  Legislature ;  and 
the  State,  which  have  in  it  6,668  policies,  it  was  found  necessary  to  convert  the  chapel 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $10,508,155.  into  a  dormitory.  The  Legislature  of  1877  ap- 
In  1877  they  issued  842  policies,  and  collected  propriated  $200,000  for  the  erection  in  a  suit- 
on  new  and  old  policies  $812,823.87 ;  pud  for  able  location  of  a  new  State  Prison,  with  ac- 
death  losses  and  claims $209,938.98.  Their  busi-  commodations  for  200  convicts.  This  was  con- 
ness  transactions  in  the  State  show  a  decline,  sidered  amply  sufiScient  for  many  years  to 
The  life-insurance  companies  are  well  spoken  come,  as  the  largest  number  of  convicts  prior 
of  in  regard  to  soundness,  reliability,  and  pro-  to  the*  passage  of  the  act  had  been  169.  The 
specti ve  success.  Commissioners  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
Public  instruction  in  New  Hampshire  con*  work  have  selected  the  site,  and  taken  the  pre- 
tii^ues  in  successful  operation  under  the  well-  liminary  steps  toward  the  erection  of  the  build- 
contrived  educational  system*  Although  its  ing ;  and  the  Legislature  has  authorized  them 
stringent  laws  requiring  all  children  of  the  to  enlarge  the  plan  by  64  additional  cells,  etc. 
proper  age  to  attend  school  are  not  in  all  cases  The  earnings  of  the  convicts*  labor  have  cov- 
rigidly  enforced,  the  number  of  children  who  ered  ail  expenses,  and  left  a  net  surplus  of  $5,- 
attended  school  last  year  was  1,600  larger  than  189.09.  The  interest  accrued  on  previous  earn- 
in  the  preceding.  In  his  message  to  the  Legis-  ings  was  $2,255.28,  making  a  total  of  $7,444.37 
lata  re,  the  Governor  requires  that  tlie  officers  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  State  Prison  for  the 
who  have  this  matter  in  charge  should  be  more  year  ended  Apru  30,  1878.  The  aggregate 
diligent,  and  not  allow  any  children  to  be  absent  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  prison  on 
from  school  except  for  good  reasons.  To  en-  May  1,  1878,  as  earned  by  the  convicts,  was 
hanoe  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  he  recom-  $53,607.67. 

mends  that  the  literary  fund,  instead  of  being.  Besides  the  numerous  insane  patients  treated 

a9  it  now  is,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  at  the  State  asylum,  there  are  nearly  300 

number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  several  insane  paupers  in  New  Hampshire,  who  are 

towns,  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  kept  in  county  farms  destined  for  that  purpose, 

the  largest  average  attendance,  so  that  the  par-  and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  respective 

ties  concerned  miffht  be  prompted  by  self-  counties.    This  method  is  considered  prefera- 

intereet  to  exert  themselves  more  effectually  ble,  especially  for  such  as  are  incurable ;  their 

to  keep  children  at  school.    The  number  of  maintenance  in  these  farms  costing  much  less 

graduates  of  the  Normal  School  actually  em-  than  at  the  asylum.    The  deaf-mutes,  the  blind, 

ployed  as  teachers  in  1877  was  295 ;  in  1878,  and  the  feeble-minded  of  New  Hampshire  are 

896.    The  Legislature  passed  an  act  making  an  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  tne  institu- 

annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  "  for  the  sup-  tions  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.    The 

port  and  maintenance  of  the  Normal  School  at  Legislature  of  1878  appropriated   for  these 

Plymouth.^*    In  the  State  College  of  Agricul-  classes  respectively  $5,000,  $3,000,  and  $1,000. 

ture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a  new  course  of  The  method  of  keeping  the  poor  is  to  collect 

studies  has  been  put  in  operation,  including  a  all  belonging  to  a  county  and  take  care  of  th,em 

thorough  and  practical  English  education,  in  together  at  a  farm  established  for  that  purpose, 

addition  to  a  knowfedge  of  the  science  of  agri-  Every  town  or  city,  instead  of  maintaining  its 

culture.    Three  fhll  years  are  required  to  finish  own  poor  in  some  place  within  its  limits,  or 

this  course.    The  degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Agri-  farming  them  out  to  the' lowest  bidder,  as  the 

culture "  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  sue-  practice  was  before,  sends  them  to  the  county 

cessfully  complete  it.    Dartmouth  College  is  farm,  and  pays  its  proportional  share  of  the 

embarrassed  by  the  depreciation  of  some  of  its  expense.    From  an  account  of  the  workings  of 

investments,  and  asks  for  temporary  assistance  the  HiUsborough  County  farm  and  its  results 
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in  1877,  pnblished  in  April,  1878,  it  would  ap-  by  smftll  causes  are  taken  out  of  the  jodidal 
pear  that  the  present  oounty  system,  especially  proceedings  in  the  ordinary  coarts,  and  al- 
as compared  with  the  previous  town  system,  lowed  to  be  heard  and  decided  by  a  referee, 
is  most  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  being  the  appears  from  its  practical  operation  to  be  a 
least  expensive,  and  affording  to  the  poor  the  great  benefit  to  the  people ;  the  Governor 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  genend  welfare,  stating  in  his  message,  **Iam  informed  from 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  m  ^e  case,  the  the  highest  authority  that  the  small  suits  which 
Legislature  of  1878  appointed  a  special  joint  occupied  so  much  time  in  the  courts,  and  ere- 
committee,  with  power  to  hear  testimony  and  ated  so  much  expense  to  the  counties  and  the 
the  parties  interested.  The  committee  reported  litigants,  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
^'  that,  after  many  hearings  and  mucdi  consid-  dockets." 

oration  of  the  subject,  the  system  of  county  The  annual  exp^iditures  for  the  geological 
support  is  foand  to  be  the  best  possible  system  survey  of  New  Hampshire,  begun  in  1868,  and 
for  our  State  to  sustain,  and  is  giving  reason-  continued  to  the  present  year,  are  now  at  an 
able  satisfaction  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  end,  that  work  having  been  completed.  The 
except  Merrimack ;  and  that  in  this  one  county  last  of  the  three  voluroee  exhibiting  the  pro- 
alone  is  a  demand  made  to  return  to  the  town  gressive  operations  of  the  survey  with  tneir 
system."  results,  and  a  separately  bound  atlas  represent- 
Besides  inquiring  into  the  best  method  of  ing  the  configuration  of  the  State,  have  been 
supporting  State  paupers,  the  Legislature  of  publbhed. 

this  session  has  attended  to  the  subject  of  va-  Both  before  and  after  the  meeting  of  the 

grancy,  and  taken  decided  action  to  put  it  Legislature  for  the  June  session  of  1878,  the 

down  by  passing  a  law  entitled  **An  Act  to  doubt  raised  as  to  its  right  to  elect  a  United 

punish  Tramps,"  as  follows:  States  Senator  in  the  place  of  B.  Wadleigh, 

SKonoir  1.  Any  person  going  about  fh>m  place  to  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^Mjf  O^  ^^<^1?   »»  ^V\}^ 

place,  begging  andasking or  subaiBting upon  charity,  caused  an  unusually  great  excitement  withm 

shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  tramp,  and  shall  the  State  and  at  Washington;  the  question 

be  punished  by  impriaonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  being,  whether  he  should  be  elected  by  the 

®^/?T  not  more  than  fifteen  month..  Legishiture  which  was  chosen  in  March,  1878, 

Sbo.  2.  Any  tramp  who  shall  enter  any  dwelling-  Z^  ^.^•>:.^  ?„  i„^^  ♦ii^  «.««»/k  «o«»  ^a  ;.  ♦-,! 

house,  or  kindle  any  fire  in  the  highway  or  on  the  ^^  prganixed  m  June  the  Bame  year,  and  is  to 

landofanother,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  oontmue  m  office  till  June,  1879;  or  by  the 

occapant  thereof,  or  shall  be  found  oarrving  any  fire-  next  Legislature,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  pro- 

arm  or  other  dangerous  weapon,  or  shall  threaten  to  vision  of  the  new  State  Constitution  lately 

do  any  mjuiy  to  any  person  or  to  the  real  or  personal  adopted,  is  to  be  chosen  in  November,  1878, 

estate  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  «^^F»7^  »  •^  »^    ,oWa        j     ^  j^*^  <,  *v.v, 

at  bard  labor  in  the  State  Prison  not  more  than  two  oi^nized  m  June,  1879,  and  contmue  m  office 

years.  for  two  years  thereafter.    Both  of  these  Le- 

Sko.  8.  Any  tramp  who  shall  willAilly  and  mali-  gislatures  have  found  advocates,  asserting  the 

cioualy  do  any  injury  to  any  person  or  u>Xhf  real  or  elective  right  of  either  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

personal  estate  of  another  shall  be  puniflhed  by  im-  ^thflr  •  tbA  nnnArtainttr  nf  the  finae  annarentlv 

prisonment  at  hard  labor  In  the  State  PrUon  not  ^\"?^ '  ^    '^'^^^^^v  01  ine  case  apparently 

more  than  five  years.  arising  from  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  m 

Sbo.  4.  Any  act  of  beegary  or  vagrancy  by  any  1866,  whereby  the  right  to  elect  Federal  Sen- 
person  not  a  resident  of  this  State  shall  be  evidence  ators  is  vested  in  ^^  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
^t  the  person  committing  the  same  ia  a  tramp  ^hich  is  chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration 

^^.^tA^r^^f^^n^l.  of  any  offense  de-  of  the  fme  for  wbich  iSy  Senator  was  eW 

scribed  in  this  act,  may  apprehend  the  offender  and  T^'^^  Statute  the  disputants  in  the  present  case 

take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  ezamina-  not  unplausibly  interpret  so  as  to  make  it  des- 

tion,  and  on  his  oonviction  shall  be  entitled  to  a  iguate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Legislature  organ- 

ZZm  ""^  ^"^  ^"^^^^  therefor,  to  be  paid  by  the  j^ed  in  June,  1878,  because  this  is  the  only 

SaoTe.  The  mayor  of  every  city  and  the  selectmen  Legislature  of  New  Hamp^re  aotuaUy  in  office 

of  every  town  are  hereby  authoriaed  and  required  to  on  the  day  when  Senator  Waoleigb's  term  ex- 

appoint  apecial  constables,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pires,  as  well  as  before  and  for  months  after 

arrest  and  prosecute  all  tramps  in  their  respective  ft ;  on  the  other,  the  Legislature  chosen  in 

'lEo.'?.'ThTs":it  shall  not  apply  to  any  female,  or  November,  1878,  because  this  is  the  Leg^a- 

minor  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  nor  to  any  tore  of  New  Hampshire  "  chosen  next  preced- 

blind  person.  ing  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  Sen- 

Sko.  S.  Upon  thepassage  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  ator  Wadleigh  was  elected."    A  number  of 

rL^^J^^i?^*L'^"wP''^'**^^°^?i®*  ^''^i^^  ??*  K\^y  letters  advocating  either  side  of  the  question, 
sent  to  the  several  town  and  city  derke,  who  shall  «^i.4.««  •v^ftv—;^^-!!-  ««  ^.^{nf^x..  {««  i*«r  ^^ 
cause  the  same  to  be  posted  in  at  least  sii  oonspicu-  ^tten  professionally  as  opinion  in  law  and 
ous  places,  three  of  which  shall  be  on  the  public  otherwise,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  well- 
highway,  known  persons,  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
Sao.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  papers  since  the  State  election  of  March,  1878; 

^S'i?;h  ?h?i  ;?t  a^i  w«iSlP,J!fSL3'*^  ^^°  ^^  with  a  view  to  setUe  the  matter,  in  regard 

sistent  witb  tnis  act  are  berebv  repealed.  ••nxxi.*  ^-vt  n'l.*- 

Approved  August  6, 1878.  especially  to  this  case  of  New  Hampshire,  a 

bill  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  S^ate, 

The  art  passed  at  the  preceding  session,  its  tide  and  object  being,  to  declare  the  troe 

eommonly  termed  '*  The  Referee  Laws,^^  where-  intent  and  meaning  of  tLe  statute,  aa  before 
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mentioned.    The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Oom^  dioaen,  would  be  oomposed  of  amiyoiitj  of  members 

mittee  on  PrivUeges  and  Elections,  who  early  f  •^^"^^  R?^?*'*  ^  ^^l^  ^l""^  ^^^^^.i,®;??*^'' 

.     T            I.    'i.*  ^  *    *u    Q^ 4.^  TTj^*«:i^j  «/  long  before  the  term  for  which  he  woe  elected  began. 

in  June  submitted  to  the  Senate  adetadedre-  lo  other  instances,  when  the  two  Houwi  of  the  L^it- 

port,  oonclading  with  a  recommendation  that  uture  were  of  adverse  politics,  the  election  of  Sensr 

the  bill  should  be  indefinitely  postponed,  as  tors  w&s  obstructed.  To  avoid  these  and  other  abuses, 

follows  *  '^^^  ^  secure  the  iMest  expression  of  the  people 

0^    ^     *  .^          «-i-ii           J  vi_u_.  *^  — ui^ through  its  Legislature,  and  to  enable  the  States  re- 

The  Oootmittee  on  PrivileMS  and  Electtons.  to  whioh  was  -n-n^Alv  t^  makA  Rnnh  nmvUion  that  nn  VAAAnov 

referred  th«  bUl  (8.  im%  to  declare  the  true  intent  and  SJ^.  ^I^i^ J^'^^u'^S^^                  J^JLi,ntI?SS?^J 

meanlnir  of  tiUe  a;  chapter  1,  section  14,  of  the  EeviaedStat-  wi*  •?y  penod  would  occur  in  their  representation  m 

ntea,  have  oonaldered  the  same,  and  submit  the  following  the  Senate  for  want  of  an  election  m  time,  Congreaa 

report :  passed  the  act  of  1M6,  regulating  both  the  time  and 

Under  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  adoptsd  the  manner  of  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  Legis- 

in  1798.  the  Legislature  of  that  State  was  choaen  an-  lature  of  each  State. 

nually  in  March  and  met  in  June  following.  In  1877  The  first  section  is  the  only  one  whioh  it  is  neces- 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  sary  here  to  consider.  The  word  **  chosen,"  used 
whioh  the  State  Legislature  will  be  chosen  biennially  in  this  section,  is  used  in  its  ordinary  aignifloation — 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.  The  amendment  **  made  ohoioe  of,''  *^  selected^"  *^  elected."  The  ob- 
takes  effect  on  the  let  day  of  October,  1878,  and  a  jeot  of  the  section  is  to  prescribe  the  time  of  choosing 
Legislsturs  will  be  chosen  In  Norember  nox^  which  Senators ;  nothing  else.  It  does  not  confer  an^  pow* 
win  first  meet  in  June,  1879,  whose  term  of  office  will  er  of  election  upon  the  Legislature—the  Constitution 
be  two  years  from  and  sfter  the  seventh  day  prior  to  vests  that  power  exclusively  in  the  Legislature ;  but 
the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  1879.  The  offloial  term  it  does  fix  the  time  of  the  election.  For  the  pur- 
of  one  of  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  expires  pose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  wliioh  would  inevi- 
on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1879.  If  the  Legislature  tably  happen  if  a  particular  dav  of  the  month  were 
chosen  in  November  next  must  elect  the  Senator  for  named,  the  time  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  *'  meet- 
the  term  commencing  oh  the  4th  of  March  next,  the  ing  ana  organisation  "  of  the  Leginlature  whioh  is  to 
State  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  her  representatives  elect.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  Legislature  whioh  is 
in  the  Senate  from  the  4th  of  March,  1879,  until  the  to  elect  must  be  clearly  identified.  That  is  intended 
Legislature  meets  in  June,  1879.  If,  on  the  other  to  be  done  in  the  language,  **  The  Legislature  of  each 
hand,  the  Legislature  now  chosen,  which  meets  on  State  which  is  chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration 
the  first  We(uiesday  of  June  next,  may,  under  the  of  the  time  for  which  any  Senator  wss  electCKl,"  etc 
act  of  Congress,  elect  a  Senator  for  the  term  com-  A  Lwalature  is  chosen  when  the  members  of  the 
mencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  there  will  be  no  two  Houses  of  whioh  it  is  oomposed  sra  elected, 
interruption  in  the  representation  of  the  State  In  the  The  Legislature  specified  in  the  section  under  con- 
United  States  Senate.  The  question,  therefore,  is  sideration  is  the  one  chosen  next  preceding  the  ex- 
one  of  great  importanoe.  piration  of  the  time  for  which  any  Senator  was  elected. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  I..  The  choice,  the  meeting,  and  the  organixstion  of  the 
section  8)  provides  that  **  the  Senate  of  tha  United  LegisUture,  are  sulijects  which  are  all  referred  to  in 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  this  section,  and  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Congress 
State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof."  Section  when  the  law  was  made ;  but  they  applied  them  to 
4  of  tne  same  article  provides  that  the  ^^  times,  places,  different  purposes.  The  word  ^^  chosen  "  is  used,  as 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  ana  we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Legislsture  which  is  to 
Bepresentatives  shsU  be  prescribed  in  esch  State  by  elect ;  the  meeting  and  organisation  are  referred  to 
the  Legislsture  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  day  upon  which  the 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  ex-  election  shall  be  commenced.  If  Congress  had  in- 
cept as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators."  tended  to  authorize  the  Legislature  ehosen  4md  or^ 
The  effect  of  these  provisions  clearly  is:  1.  To  ^antsei  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
give  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  respectively,  which  sny  Senator  waa  elected,  it  would  have  said 
the  right  to  choose  Senatora  in  the  Congress ;  2.  To  so ;  but  it  hss  not  done  so ;  and  in  this  oonnection, 
give  to  the  Legialatures  of  the  Ststes,  respectively,  rscurrinff  to  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  act  was  to 
the  exclusive  power  to  fix  the /^^cu^f  of  electing  Sena-  seoure  tne  latest  expression  of  the  public  will  pr^- 
tora,  and  in  the  absence  of  action  by  Congress  the  ceding  the  commencement  of  the  term  in  the  election 

Sower  to  prescribe  the  times  and  manner  of  eleoting  of  a  Senator  by  its  Legislature,  the  omission  to  do 
enatora ;  8.  To  give  to  Congress  the  psramount  so  must  hsve  been  intentionaL 
right  at  any  time  bylaw  to  make  or  alter  regulations  Congress  undoubtedly  intended  to  keep  filled  the 
aa  to  the  times  and  manner  of  choosing  Senatora  by  representstion  in  the  Senste  fh>m  every  State,  and 
the  Legislatura  of  each  State.  In  the  exercise  of  the  expected  when  the  act  of  1866  was  passed  that  the 
power  thus  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Ststes  would  so  fix  the  time  of  the  election  and  meet- 
States.  Congress  passed  the  act  regulating  the  eleo-  ing  of  their  Legialatures  ss  to  accomplish  this  result, 
tion  of  Senatora,  approved  July  25. 1866  (14  Stat,  at  But  it  also  intended,  what  the  act  of  1866  expressly 
Large,  p.  248).  Tne  provisions  of  this  act  were  in-  declares,  thst  Senatora  shall  be  elected  at  such  times 
corporsted  into  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  are  found  as  will  enable  the  Legislsture  last  chosen,  and  repre- 
in  section  14,  chapter  1,  title  2,  of  that  volume,  as  senting  the  Isst  expression  of  the  public  will,  to  make 
follows :  the  choice. 

^^  The  Legislature  of  each  State  which  is  chosen  If  the  construction  thst  the  Le^risloture  chosen  and 
next  precedmg  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  organiud  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  such  term 
any  Senator  was  elected  to  represent  such  State  in  must  elect,  is,  ss  we  thimc,  against  the  plain  language 
Congress,  shall,  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  of  the  ststute,  then  the  purpose  to  obtsin  the  Isst  ex- 
meeting  and  organisation  thereof,  proceed  to  elect  a  pression  of  the  public  will  may,  in  all  cases,  ss  it 
Senator  in  Congress.*'  would  in  this,  he  entirely  defeated.  A  construction 
Prior  to  the  act  of  July  25, 1866,  each  State  regu^  whioh  would  admit  of  such  results  csn  not  be  gi^^n. 
Isted  the  times  and  manner  of  electing  Senatora  as  The  law  of  Congress  upon  this  subject  is,  by  the 
well  as  the  place  of  holding  the  election.  Abuses  Constitution,  the  supreme  Isw  of  the  land,  and  is  ob- 
sprung  up  under  this  system  whioh  the  set  of  Con-  ligatory  upon  all  the  States ;  and  if  the  section  under 
gress  wss  intended  to  avoid.  In  some  cases  psrti-  consideration  be  so  construed  as  to  vest  the  power  to 
san  members  having  control  of  a  State  Legislsture  elsot  in  the  Legislature  chosen  next  preceding  the 
elected  without  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  Senstor.  expiration  of  the  Senstorial  term,  irrespective  of  the 
anticipating  the  expiration  of  a  Senatorial  term,  snd  time  of  its  meeting,  every  State  may  so  regulste  the 
that  an  intervening  Legislsture  ohosen,  or  to  be  timesof  the  election  and  meeting  of  its  legislators 
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that  no  yftoanoj  shall  occur  in  her  represenUlion  by  th«  following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  "War- 

;/;i-^«Kirai'T^fl'''Tr'^\^'^'2i!*P'^^^  ^en  a  Brown,  of  Whitefield;  for  Railroad 

ofthe  public  wUl  in  (he  choice  of  her  Senators  and  ru^,«;-o:^«^«-    xr.4\..,.:^i    Tr;JL:..    «*  n^ 

acoomplish  all  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  Congress.  OommiiBionera,  Nathaniel  Wic^  of  Green- 

Tbe  rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  Blodgett  and  I><or-  l&ndf   Onarles  b.  Eastman,   of  uoncord,  and 

wood  (Senate  Heport  No.  10,  Forty-second  Congress,  Charles  M.  Weeks,  of  HaverilL   The  following 

second  session)  covers  the  questions  involved  in  the  platform  was  adopted : 

bill  before  the  Committee,  and  may  be  considered  the        nri  rru       ^  -*  '    *     a  ^      ^  *%.  .. % 

setUed  rule  ofthe  Senate.'  ^  J^^^'  J*"*  ?°'^'\!?*ti*!^  "*(  *^^  oaantiy»s 

At  the  time  of  the  psssage  of  the  act  of  18M  the  ^'^  }^  been  brought  about  by  cUss  legislation 

kAt«  of  New  HiMnmihTreeSlild  oomnlv  with  iu  r^ro.  dictated  by  bankers_  and  ^bondholders,  through  the 


wUl  be  aftertheoommencementof  the  term  for  which  contraction  of  currency  through  proposed 

the  Senator  is  to  be  chosen.    This  presenU  the  ques-  ■umptipn:  therefore, 

tion  whether  an  act  of  Congress  Axing  the  tiie  of  ^.  -^?^\,^^  V  ^«"^^  J?«  ,^V^  ^{^^^ 

the  election  of  a  Senator  is  unconstitutional  if,  under  won^-bank  act.    We  demand  the  issue  by  the  Gen^ 

its  provUions,  the  election  of  a  Senator  may  not  Uke  V?^  ?^''®"?ll"^  ^^  *  ^^  legal-tender  paper  money . 

place  untU  siortly  after  the  oommencemwit  of  the  We  demand  the  prompt  payment  of  all  out8tandii.g 

Sfflcial  term  for  which  he  U  elected.  bonds  at  matunty ;  the  immedute  repeal  of  the  Ke. 

If  it  is,  then  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a  SUte  T.egis-  f  «f  Ptjon  act ;  equal  and  just  taxation  of  ^  individ- 

lature  fixing  the  time  for  th?  election  of  BeprewTnt-  ^^^  corporate  wperty ;  a  thoroughly  honest  sod 

atives  in  Congress  after  the  constitutional  term  be-  f»nomicar  administration  ofnubhc  aflfaira ;  that  the 

gins  is  for  like  reasons  void.    But  it  is  settled  by  a  »?^J"«»  «>*  *^«  S^^fw  the  Government^  State  and 

frequent  and  unbroken  practice  existmg  since  the  f  c^wal,  be  so  fixed  that  their  remuneration  shaU  be 

fo^dation  of  the  Go  vemiQent,  that  wheBTpubUo  con-  f-J^*'  eqmvalent  for  wrvi^  rendered ;  that  no  sub- 

venience  seems  to  the  Legislature  of  a  State  or  to  5\**l^»  ^  «™*«^  ^7  2*«  ^^t^  JS^^^^u^?^  ^  T 

Congress  to  require  such  irrangement,  the  election  i!i^*>/5  ^^^"^^21^*1  ^^  the  public  lands  be 

of  Representatfves  in  Congress  may  lawfiiUy  be  fixed  ^ "^-^  ^?  ^^t  ^®''®?*  ?^  i?"*^  "^^f ^!."j  ^^  ^^"^ 

for  a  W  shortly  after  tK  term  begins.   'I'his  has  iT^ff^'^VS"  w  "'^^  ^  9it  >«>nol«d  tramp  law 

been  true  in  recint  years  of  CalifonSa.  of  Connecti-  ^''^^^  •«  ^^^  l«t  session  of  the  LegisUture. 

out.  and  of  New  Hampshire  herself.    Their  elections  Yot  State  Conncilors  and  Congressmen,  the 

Xnte'w  WtC:  ^Ce'^'mtt'St^e^S^  Greenback  party  sobseqnentlyn^inated  their 

term  on  the  4th  day  of  March.    They  had  been  so  candidates  by  district  conyentions  as  follows: 

fixed  sometimes  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  two  gen-  For  Oooncilors — District  No.  1,  Oliver  L.  Gid- 

eral  elections  in  the  State  interested,  and  sometimes  dipgs ;  No.  2,  Arthur  Deering :  No.  8,  Andrew 

to  avoid-elections  at  an  inconvenient  season  of  the  0.  Wallace;  No.  4,  Henry  H.  Darling;  No.  6, 

year.    If  these  public  considerations  were  sufficient  nk««i^  t?  q*^««      tt^  r>        '     "  »^     t\' *-:J 

lo  justify  delaying  the  choice  of  the  entire  delega-  Charles  F.  Stone.    For  Congressmen-- Distoct 

tion  of  the  State  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  No.  1,  I^oiayette  Chessly;    No.  2,  Cyrus  A. 

a  brief  period  after  the  official  term  commenced,  the  Snllow^ ;  No.  8,  James  W.  Johnson, 

consideration  of  the  inconvenience  of  middngaspe-  The  Republicans  held  their  State  Conven- 

cial  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  New^Samp-  tion  at  Concord  on  September  10th,  the  dele- 

shire,  or  requiring  a  special  session  of  her  Legisla-  \        w-vv*^  ^u  i^^wtiju^t  *"""»  ^"^  w*v- 

ture,  or  of  iltering  the  general  law  of  the  United  8*^  present  numbenng  716.    The  followmg 

States  to  meet  a  special  case,  is  entitled  to  equal  nommations  were  made :  For  Governor,  Natt 

^^!?**,**         ^  ^  Head,  of  Hooksett ;  for  Railroad  Commission- 

J\J***^'^V?^u^.?^"^5~?fH^'^''"**^''^S'lr*°"  «r8»  GranviUe  P.  Conn,  of  Concord,  David  E. 

acted,  of  which  there  IS  no  doubt,  the  action  of  New  -arniaWi   r.f  n,^^^    ^^a  T«,«^a  t?    X'.^^^k    «# 

Hampshire  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  obey  ^^S^V^^  ^T^Jr^^  n     ^®  E.  French,  of 

it  can  not  make  it  unoonstitutionsl  or  render  anything  Moultonborough.    The  followmg  platform  was 

but  obedience  to  it  lawful  or  valid.  We  think,  there-  adopted : 

fore,  that  an  ejection  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  act  Whrn-eas,  The  Bepublican  party  can  point  with 

of  Congress  of  1866  which  shafl  take  place  m  1879  pride  and  confidence  to  its  record  in  war  and  to  its 

will  be  valid,  and  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  fegielstion  in  peace,  as  the  enduring  monuments  of 

which  warranta  an  election  by  the  present  Legisla-  it?  patriotism^wd  sUtesmanship,  ind  claim  them 

E?    .C^^         '               r.        1..            ^    J  w  the  pledges  of  its  unequaled  and  undiminished 

For  these  reasons  your  Committee  report  adverse-  capadty  for  fhtuie  servic^  and  the  grounds  of  pop- 

ly  to  this  bill,  and  recommend  that  it  be  indefinitely  uj^.  countenance  and  support ;  and 

postponed.  WA4rMi.  The  country  has  reached  a  period  ds- 

The  June  session  of  1878  in  New  Hampshire  manding  the  largest  experience,  wisdom,  and  cour- 

was  closed  on  Aagnst  17th  '^S^  ^^  ^^®  conduct  of  national  and  State  affairs,  and 

The  new  ojanic  law  of  New  Hampshi,^  r.pf^i;2trrrrn'^'^,2rJr:h'o°w*l;'iiS?t» 

having  changed  the  general  State  elections  and  capable  and  unworthy  of  the  great  trusto  and  inter- 

the  constitational  terra  of  State  offices  from  an-  ests  ofthe  State  and  nation:  therefore, 

nnal  to  biennial,  and  the  time  of  holding  eleo-  JUtohsd,  1.  That  we  will  give  to  the  present  Ad- 

tions  from  March  to  November,  and  ordered  ministration  our  cordial  support  in  alHust  measures 

the  first  of  such  biennial  elections  to  be  held  ^^A^.'^^eiT^I^^^^^   =  l^'t^lt 


The  Greenback  or  National  party  assembled  ^Lfil' ^'l.Tu' "Sl'L^'f^ily  l"KI"?i'^^^^  ^' 

^4.  "w— .^i>^  4.^- *.\  ^  ««.u  ^^  a     Z     V        not%  agement  or  the  finances  under  which  the  last  irsg- 

at  Manch^ter  on  the  6th  of  September,  862  jJent  of  Uie  premium  on  gold  is  disappearing,  tK 

delegates  being  m  attendance,  and  nominated  borrowing  rate  steadily  diminishing,  and  the  long 
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depression  in  basinets  and  indastiy  Tudsbing  be-  Governor,  Frank  A.  MoEean,  of  Nasbaa ;  for 

**!?  Vw"?  ^^^^  ^i  cunfldenoe  end  prosperity.  RaUroad  Commissioners,  Hadley  B.  Fowler,  of 

deUSturo^^SSaV^^aV^^^^^^  ?r^J:i^/"p^^-  ''^'%"'  rfancbester,  and 

of  national  peril,  should  be  maintained  invioUte,  Edward  A.  Peterson,  of  Qreenland. 

and  our  public  debt  be  paid,  principal  and  interest.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

aooordi ng  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law.  The  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire,  in  convention 


rency  as  money,  and  as  our  legal-tender  notes  were  forest;  and  mine  undeveloped,  with  the  Old  World 

issued  under  a  solemn  promtse  th^  they  should  be  reaching  out  its  hands  for  the  varied  producU  of 

redeemed,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  gold  and  silver,  at  American  industry  and  genius,  yet  with  mUlious  of 

the  eariiest  practicable  moment,  after  the  restor^  capital  idle,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  un- 

tion  of  peace,  and  as  the  Ume  for  the  fulllUment  of  employed,  business  depression  and  financial  ruin  on 

this  pledge  has  now  arrived,  and  specie  payment  everv  hand,  want  and  misery  staring  multitudes  in 

has  been  reached,  we  denounce  all  eiforts  to  delay  the  face,  realixing  this  condition  ofXings,  the  abso- 

the  day  of  resumption,  and  ^  inflate  the  currency  i^te  necessity  for  a  decided  change  in  governmental 

by  an  additional  issue  of  irredeemable  paper,  as  de-  poUcy  and  administration  (in  measures  and  men), 

structive  to  all  business  interests,  unwise,  dishonor-  fiereSy  charge  upon  the  Bepublican  party,  which 

able,  and  fraudulent  as  public  measures.  i,^  controUSd  our  State  and  Federar  Government 

^  *-..^^^^  ^^  '**^*Si^'  ''^  no  questioning  of  the  Presi-  for  the  Ust  twenty  years,  the  fuU  responsibility  for 

dent;a  tiUe.  no  trifling  with  an  issue  irrevocably  and  the  lamentable  ooidiUon  of  afbire,  and  confidently 

instly  settled,  and  no  further  use  for  the  useless  appeal  to  the  people  for  the  restorition  of  the  gov- 

Potter  Committee :  that  there  should  be  no  payment  ernment  to  Dimocretic  hands,  and  reaffirm  our  divo- 

of  outlawed  Southern  claims,  and  no  pensions  to  tion  to  the  following  cardinal  Democratic  prinwplee : 

",    m?  .    "v  ,.                    1  .      ..        «   1.  1.  The  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 

6.  That  we  believe  m  equal  taxation  of  all  prop-  the  Integrity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  under  iU 

arty,  and  in  exemption  for  none.  provisions 

6.  That  an  average  of  ten  hours  of  daily  toil  is  j.  The  absolute  equality  and  Independence  of  the 
enough  for  man,  woman,  or  child ;  and  in  the  ab-  several  States  in  the  direction  and  control  of  their 
senoe  of  contract  this  ouifht  to  be  deemed  a  legal  domesao  affaire,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
day^s  work.  the  United  States 

7.  That  we  believe  in  equal  rights,  and  the  equal  ,.  Equality  of  rights,  duties,  protections,  and  bur- 
exeroise  of  those  nghto,  for  all  cituen-  of  the  re-  dens  for  all  American  citiiens.  No  privileged  classes, 
P**?™.    ^         ,   ,.                   ,         ^       _.       .  ^.    .  no  monopolies,  no  uniutft  distinctions  any  where. 

8.  That  we  believe  m  an  bonest  and  unintimi-  JU$ok>S,\.  ^hat  tfie  only  remedy  for  the  oombi- 
dated  ballot,  and  a  fair  field  for  all  political  parties  nation  of  ivUs  by  which  the  country  is  now  afflicted 
at  the  South,  as  well  as  at  the  North,  without  which  i.  to  be  found  in  wise  and  impartial  leginlation,  hon- 
sufl^  U  a  sham,  and  the  Constitution  a  rope  of  est  adminiiitretton,;ust  adjudication,  and  the  exer- 

••?^'_>,   ^             _^_           -              ii..«r,-i          *  de*  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  department 

9.  That  as  a  party  we  welcome  and  bid  Ood -speed  ©f  the  Government 

to  the  temperance  reformation,  and  wUl  give  it  sucn  2.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  stable  currency,  the 

legislative  and  material  support  as  shall  be  at  our  j^gt  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  but  one  cur- 

^Jl™5Ii***          ^     ,                  *      J       J  V    _^#  1*  rency  for  the  Government  and  the  people,  the  labor- 

10.  That  we  tender  our  profound  and  baartMt  er  add  the  office-holder,  the  pensioVier  a^d  the  sol- 

Oithies  to  our  plague^mitten  brethren  at  the  dier,  the  producer  and  the  bondholder. 

,  in  the  fearful  and  widespread  visitation  of  ,.  That  whatever  ouriency  is  issued  by  the  Gov- 

dUesse  which  is  no  w  bnnging  unuttereble  desola-  ernment  should  be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 

tions  and  sorrow  to  their  homes,  and  we  pledge  to  people,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  caplUlisU  at  the 

them  such  practical  aid  as  Providence  has  placed  in  Expense  of  tiie  people, 

^"fi^^JTu  I*  *i.    ♦!.    1.      r  *k    i>      uv           #  »•  t  *•  That  our  present  Uriif  laws  are  a  restriction 

11.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Bepubliosaa  of  this  ^pon  trade  and  «>mmeroe  between  our  own  and  for- 
State  are  due  to  .Governor  Presoott  for  hu  faithftU  eign  countries,  and  therefore  an  Impediment  rather 
and  efficient  admiiiistration  of  our  State  affairs.  than  an  encouragement  to  American  industry,  de- 

19.  That  the  ^publicans  of  New  Hampshire  will  ^Ued  in  the  Intei^st  of  monopolies  and  maintained 

give  to  General  Nattllei^,  our  candidate  for  Gov-  ^  opposition  to  tiie  demandi  of  the  people.     We 

•r5°J'  *;.*?,  '?4^'?"^*yi/-  ^5'?*»  **^  S^^^^'^V ^"J  therJrifore  advooate  their  modification  of  repeal,  and 

vid  E.  WilUrd,  of  Orford,  and  James  E.  French,  of  the  substitution  of  a  simple  revenue  taiiff.  whioh 

Mpultonborough,  our  candidates  for  Railroad  Com-  .ball  be  productive  without  being  oppressive, 

roissioners  tp-dav  nominated,  our  earnest  and  heart/  5.  ThiS  the  *'  freud  first  triumphant  in  American 

aupport,  and  Dledge  our  best  efforts  to  secure  their  polities'*  and  unparelleled  in  the  history  of  the 

triumphant  election-  ^orid,  whereby  the  will  of  the  ft^men  of  the  re* 

The  RepnblioaD  nominatioDS  for  State  Oonn-  public  was  defied  end  subverted,  and  a  defeated  oan- 

cflors  and  Congressmen  were  as  follows:  For  ?»^f^  pUcedinthe  Presidential  chair,  shall  never 

nAr.M/,:i^».     T^n.*.-;^*  \r«    1     tu^JI^^  'n.»v».. .  be  Ignored  or  condoned,  and  we  call  upon  the  De- 

Oooncilors-Dwtrict  No.  1,  Warren  Brown ;  „^^«^  .^^  ^^e  people  t\iroughout  the  land  to  sUnd 

No.  2,  Hiram  A.  Tottle,  of  Pittsfield ;  No.  8,  with  us  in  demanding  the  vindication  of  the  right 

Nathan  Parker,  of  Manchester ;  No.  4,  James  and  the  condemnation  of  the  wrong,  to  the  end  that 

Bnmap,  of  Marlow ;  No.  5,  Aaron  P.  Gkinld,  fr»ad  'l^^ll  henceforth  be  powerless  and  odious,  and 

ofPiermont.     For  Congressmen— District  No.  i^ee  government  a  reality  In  America, 

1     T    u   >  n    rr  11    ^«  T\     ^       vr      n     t  6.   That  we  extend  our  earnest  sympathies  to  the 

1,  jMhna  G.  Hall,  Of  Dover;   No.  2,   James  ^orkingmen  of  tiie  Sute,  In  their  present  sufferings, 

F.  Bnggs,  of  Manchester;  No.  8,  Evarts  TV.  and  their  earnest  efforU  to  extricate  themselves  from 

Farr,  of  Littleton.  the  consequences  of  Bepublican  extrevairance  and 

The  Democratic  party  met  in  State  Conven-  mi»rule,  and  that  we  wilf  cooperate  in  their  endeav- 

tlon  at  Concord  on  September  12th,  about  600  ?^  *<*  ''^^''  •  '",*''  y^^i^^  arranyement  of  houre  of 

yv.*  a«  %/v/iiv^/iu^u  ^v|/ijtu»^x  x«iiu,  »wub  uvt/  J  ,5oy^  particularly  for  women  and  children,  and  ftiU 

delegates  being  in  attendance.    Their  nomina-  protection  for  themselves  in  their  scanty  earnings. 

tions  for  State  oflloers  were  aa  follows :   For  7.  That  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vou  XVIII. — 89    A 
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the  prindples  of  justice  and  equity  unite  in  require  relate  almuet  entirely  to  local  iDteresta.    The 

ing  the  UxaUon  of  every  species  or  propt,rty  icoprd-  r^te  of  interest  on  future  contracts  was  reduced 

^i^n       "•^  ^'^''''  ^''      '  exempuoa  or  discrmu-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^  J^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

8.  That  we  heartily  hid  God-speed  to  the  Kefonn  districting  the  State  for  members  of  the  Legis- 
Clubs  in  tbeir  efforts  to  reclaim  our  fallen  citixens  lature.  The  State  tax  was  reduced  from  one 
bjjr  appeals  to  tbeir  hearts  and  consciences,  and  as  mill  to  a  half  mill.  An  act  was  passed  to  pre- 
fnends  of  the  temperance  reform  we  condemn  that  ^ent  and  punish  bribery  and  the  attempt  to 
provision  of  the  exiHtmg  law  whereby  disreputable  ,  .u  j  i  *^^  "  ^  ,t^  •',  *^u^  ai^%^uiiiyw 
inon  have  coiued  money  a«  spies  and  informers,  to  bnbe  delegates  to  poliUcal  conventions.  It  is 
the  generating  of  hypocrisy,  the  disgust  of  true  tem-  as  follows : 

perance  men,  the  degraUation  of  the  temperance  £g  u  matied  fw  the  Senate  and  General  Amembiy 

cause,  and  the  prostituuou  of  the  machinery  of  jus-  ^  the  State  of  hew  Jeney,  That  if  any  person  shall 

n  ^^?^I^^:   T>       ui.       T     .  ,  .        .             ^  directly  or  indirectly  give,  offer,  or  promise  to  give 

9.  That  the  late  Republican  LegisUture,  In  extend-  ^ny  sum  or  sums  of  money  or  other  valuable  thing, 
ing  ito  already  enormouily  protracted  session  tor  or  procure,  confer,  or  give  any  valuable  thing  in  ac^ 
^i?.^f, J[.  .  1  ^JJf  f^®  J?i®  purpose  of  oMrymg  tion,  victuals,  drink,  or  prtterment,  or  other  con- 

^— ».-       -/-.               *...^*             _^  siderations,  by  way  of  fee,  reward,  gift,  i 

other  valuable  present  or  reward,  to  obtai 
or  influence  the  opinion,  behavior,  vote, 

^,^,           ,,       -,-.        -L-         ,-  Ing  from  voting  of  any  dele^tate  to  any 

*^,^  *i?  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  people.  of  any  politicalparty  of  this  8t«tc,  to  nominate  any 

10.  That  we  congratulate  our  fellow  oitiiens  of  the  candidirte  or  candidates  for  member  of  the  Legish^ 
South  upon  their  restoration  to  their  nghU  of  local  ture  of  this  State,  for  member  of  Congress  oi  the 
aelf-govemment  and  their  relief  from  carpet-bag  Vnitod  States,  for  Electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
plundenng  and  outrage.  We  extend  to  them  our  President  of  the  United  States,  for  Governor  of  this 
warmest  sympathy  and  condolence  m  their  present  state,  or  for  any  candidate  for  any  office  in  any  coun- 
afftiction,  and  earnestly  pray  they  may  speedily  be  ty,  city,  town  or  township,  or  borough  in  this  Sute ; 
spared  the  ravages  of  the  temble  disease  to  which  a^d  if  any  person,  being  a  delegate  to  any  politicwl 

?7  SrS^''?^  subject.                               ^      ^  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  of  the 

11.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  nominations  this  offices  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  lit,  shall 
dgr  made,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  an  earnest  and  directly  or  indirectly  ask  for,  accept,  receive  of  any 
efficient  campaign  in  the  mterest  of  economy,  equal  gum  or  sums  of  money  or  other  valuable  considcr*- 
taxation,  and  reform.  tion  by  way  of  fee,  reward,  gift,  or  gratuity,  or  other 

valuable  consideration,  on  the  promise  of  giving  or 
The  Democratic  nominations  for  State  Oomi-  reftising  to  give  his  vote  at  any  such  convenuon, 
cilors  and  Congressmen  were  as  follows :  For  »?ch  person  shall  be  deemed  and  ukcn  to  be  guilty 
ry^^^^w^^  r\\c,¥Ji^¥  v^  i  if^o^a  rr  nr^^sA  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
Oouncilors-Distnct  No.  1,  Mosm  H.  Good-  shall  be  punished  by  a  fllie  or  imprisonment,  or  both 
nch;  No.  2,  Joseph  0.  Moore;  No.  8,  John  at  the  discretion  oftheCourt,said  fine  not  to  exceed 
M.  Ohandler ;  No.  4,  Elisha  A.  Huntley ;  No.  one  thousand  doUnrs,  nor  such  imprisonment  one 
6,  Joseph  Barrows.  For  Congressmen — Dis-  jowj  wid  such  person  so  convicted  shall  also  be  dis- 
trict No.  1,  Herbert  F.  Norris;  No.  2,  Alvah  qualified  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
W.  Sullo way ;  No.  3,  Henry  O.  Kent  "^^^^  ^^"  ^^^*^* 

The  Liquor  Prohibition  party  nominated  the  Another  act  was  passed  to  regulate  primary 

following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  Asa  S.  meetings  and  caucuses  of  political  parties  for 

Kendall ;  for  Railroad  Commissioners,  David  the  nomination  of  persons  to  be  voted  for  at 

Heald,  Josiah  M.  Fletcher,  and  Ira  Sweatt.  any  election  in  the  Sute.    It  was  as  follows : 

At  the  election  on  November  5,  1878,  the  ^  ^  ^  ,„„^^^  ^^  ^hat  no  person  who  is  not  st 

Kepnblican  nominees  were  generally  elected,  the  time  being  entitled  to  vote,  by  the  laws  of  this 

by  greater  majorities  than  at  the  election  of  State,  at  the  special,  general,  and  local  elections  held 

March  preceding.     The  total  number  of  votes  in  this  State,  shall  vote  at  any  primary  meeting  or 

poUed  for  Governor  was  76,939,  distributed  ^«?*.'»  gi"f<^/''i®'^  ^^.■"T  pobtical  organiasuou 

_        lu    r              J'j  ♦VT       s\\Jl    1?^- w^  of  this  State  for  the  nominaUon  or  selection  of  per- 

among  the  four  candidates  as  follows :  For  Mr.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ted  for  at  any  such  electious,  and  unless 

Head,  88,175;  for  Mr.   McKean»   81,186;   for  such  person  is  a  le^ral  resident  of  the  ward,  townaliip, 

Mr.  Brown,  6,507;  for  Mr.  Kendall,  91 ;  scat-  or  aldermanio  district  in  which  such  primary  meeting 

tering,  61.    The  three  Rwlroad  Commissioners  or  caucus  is  held.        _,   _. 

and  the  three  Congressmen  elected  are  all  Re-  >  ^?f  *l*',r^»  ^^$  '^'^^  P»®"^*° ""'  P*7?S" 

ouu  viiv  vtAiv^v^vu^t^iucu  vivvv^aiv  ou  yv  gforcsaid  shsll  votc  or  offer  to  vote  at  any  of  the 

publicans,     if  or  State  Councilors  the  election  aforesaid  elections,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 

in  November  proved  the  same  as  in  the  pre-  believe  himself  not  entitled  to  vote  as  aforesaid,  or 

vions  March — four  Republicans,  one  Democrat  if  any  person  or  persons  shsll  counsel  or  procure  any 

As  to  members  of  the  legislative  body,  whose  ?«^e  ^o  vote  as  aforesaid,  knowing  or  having  reason 

n»».ivA«  K«  ♦»»«  „^«,  n^'^c^u^^x^T*  i^o/kaa^  :«  ^  believe  such  voter  not  entitled  so  to  vote,  such 

number  by  the  new  Constitution  has  been  m-  ^„^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^aU  be  deemed  to  be  gufttyof 

creased  Irom  12  to  24  m  the  Senate,  and  some-  misdemeanor,  and  on  conriction  thereof  shall  for 

what  diminished  in  the  House  of  Representa-  each  offense  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard 

rives,   the   proportions  returned  were  as  fol-  labor  for  not  over  a  term  of  three  months,  or  bj  a 

lows :  For  the  Senate-Republicans,  16 ;  Demo-  *^«  <>^  7Jh'*''?foT  ^"'''^"*^  *^''"*"' ''''  ^""^^  ^  **"• 

crats,  4.    In  four  districts  there  was  no  choice.  ^^  '*^°  ^     e    ou  . 

For  the  House  of  Representatives — Repnbli-  The  following  resolutions  relative  to  the  ma- 
cans.  166;  Deinocrats,  104;  Greenbackers,  9.  taring  obligations  of  the  United  States  were 

NEW  JERSEY.    The  Legislature  of  this  adopted: 

State  commenced  its  session  in  Trenton  on  SeU  re$ohed,  etc..  That  our  Senators  be,  and  they 

January  12th.    The  acts  which  were  passed  are  hereby,  instructed,  and  that  our  Beprvsentatives 
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neoiu  tlie  puua«  of  thv  ao-oatled  Bland  t 

of  (be  maturing  atili)(atloiu  of  the  Uulted  SUM*  in 
■njotharciUTicucy  tlumgaldor  iu  oommaroial  equiT- 

a.  And  h4  it  raobiei.  That  tbi  FrMidaat  of  the 
Sonata  and  tbs  Speaker  of  the  Uouae  are  hereb; 
diraoted  to  truumit  immediatel;  upoD  tbe  paaiage 
of  this  reaotutioD  copiea  of  tiie  aama  to  euh  of  our 
Banacora  and  EcpreieDtativat  in  Coli|[tM«. 


ITA^iw,  Oovenior  Oeorjre  B.  MeClallan  In  bis 
Inaa^nl  declared  that  "  we,  the  people  of  fitw  Jer- 
aej,  in  cotiiinoD  with  oar  felloir  eiEiiaa*  throughout 
the  land,  have  ■  deep  intereit  in  tiia  reitoration  nf 
the  ooniiDeraial  marine  at'  the  nation,"  and  expreued 
the  hope  that  alt  memhers  of  the  X^giahiture  voald 
agna  vith  htm  "  in  the  aarneat  desira  that  Gongreia 
may  prompllr  do  whatever  u  wiliiin  )U  power  to 
acoompliib  that  vitai  objeet  by  removinit  whatever 
restriotioni  and  impediment*  of  any  kind  of  aiiating 
lawa  may  offer"  ;  and 

WAinit,  Tbe  Banliment*  expreixBd  by  tba  Gov 
ernor  meat  the  opinion*  entertained  by  tlia  membera 
of  the  Le^iiiature  of  New  Jsraey,  who  feel  the  ne- 
oeaaity  of  putting  forth  renewed  enersy  and  earneat- 
nasa,  iu  corr.mon  with  the  people  oiall  aaetiona  of 
our  land,  for  a  united  effort  to  sdvanoe  the  proiperity 
of  our  nation,  by  developing  our  maDu(iMturinf[,  ag;ri- 
oultnrai,  andreneral  trading  intereata  ;  and 

Wluraat,  We  believe  that  liicb  development  de- 
penda  upon  proper  faoilitiei  to  afford  an  nutlet  for 
our  domeatia  oommoditiea,  to  reaob  conntriaa  where 
adequate  damund  eiieti  therefor;  and 

WAtrtoM,  It  ia  well  known  that  oartain  nationa, 
mora  aioaeially  France  and  England^  are  now  reap- 
int(  great  beneBts  by  a  wiie  and  iudiaioua  foataring 
of  their  Oceania  oommerOB :  therefore,  be  it 

Raoleid,  That  the  liberal  eommercial  poUoj  of 
th^  leading  govemmenta  ibould  be  adopted  by  llie 
Govsmmeat  of  tbe  United  Statea,  and  that  aaeh  aid 
■bould  be  rendered  Co  American  ahipping 


expeoditarM  are  leas  by  the  mim  of  $400,000. 
All  the  floating  debt'  haa  thus  been  paid  off, 
leaving  a  bakoce  at  tbe  end  of  the  year  of 
1120,000. 

Tbe  rate  of  taiation  hu  been  $1  on  every 
|1,000.  A  reduction  to  50  cents  U  proposed. 
Tbe  follDwing  statement  shows  the  amount  of 
tax  apjKirtioned  to  each  conutj  for  State  and 
school  parpoxes,  and  the  valuation  of  propertj 
in  eacb  connt/,  in  1877,  on  which  the  appor- 
tionment is  uiade : 
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The  following  table  shov-s  the  rate  of  t 
tion  in  the  principal  citiea  of  the  State: 


"■  people  I 


It  advantage!  and  bene- 


itw^^lll^ 


Sitolctd,  That  we  urge  npon  obt  Senatora  and 
Beproecnutivee  in  CooKreai  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  preienled,  and  requeat  that  lhe~ 
their  influence  ir  '  "       '   "  ..    .     ■ 


reqaSitod  to  for- 
ward a  oopy  of  the  foregoing  praamVile  and  reaolu- 
tiona  to  each  of  our  Senatora  and  BapreiantaUiea 
111  CoDgraaa. 

An  act  wa»  also  passed  to  establish  a  Bnrean 
of  Statistics  upon  the  sabject  of  labor.  In 
April,  James  Bishop  was  appointed  Chief  of 
tlie  BaresD. 

The  debt  of  the  State  ooBsixta  solely  of  the 
ontstanding  bonds  of  the  war  loan,  and  amonnts 
tot2,19S,S00.  The  sinking  fund  reaches  the 
saiQ  of  $1,458,852.  A  hundred  thonsand  dol- 
lars of  the  debt  is  required  to  be  paid  annnally, 
of  which  the  sinking  fand  furnishes  ten  thou- 
sand and  the  enUre  interest.  Thus  only  f90,- 
OOO  is  raised  bj  tax  annoally.  In  a  few  ;earB 
the  sinking  fand  will  forni^  all  the  money  re- 
qnired  to  meet  both  principal  and  interest. 
Althoogh  the  receipts  from  taxes  have  declined 
(41,000,  the  receipts  from  other  sonroes  have 
inoreased  $81,000,  and  the  total  receipts  exceed 
thoM  of  the  previoDS  year  br  $30,000.    The 
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miles  of  raiiroaa.  Only  twenty-three  railroada 
are  operated  by  their  own  boards.  Of  these, 
five,  being  S40  miles  in  length,  have  been 

filaoed  in  the  bands  of  receivers.  Tbe  remaln- 
ng  thirty-flve  railroads  are  leased  and  operated 
by  seven  rulroad  corporations.  The  amonnt 
of  taxes  received  by  the  State  from  railroada 
daring  the  tlsoal  year  1877  was  $699,499,  end 
for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds 
of  railroads  owned  by  tbe  State  $81,010,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $eaO,SOa.  The  amonnt  received 
from  State  taxes  for  tbe  same  period  wsk  $601,- 
728,  which  is  only  $31,826  more  than  the 
amount  reoeived  from  the  railroads. 

Tbe  State  Nalional  Qnard  consists  of  8,008 
offioen  and  men,  of  whom  IBS  are  ofBcers  and 
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2,868  enlisted  men,  fonning  47  companies  of  (^H  «  more  or  less  complete  and  flnished  ednoation. 

infAntrv  Mid  onA  hAt±M^  nf  Artillprv  Ab  ia  so  often  the  case,  it  it  probable  tbat  the  true 

TKoIn  wf«?SfK^^!Z  ?„  t^i^TLr^na  .^n  •ol^tioii  b  to  be  fouud  in  adopting  a  medium  course. 

..  T°®  ^V.      ^'^^^  *r®  *^  ?.  prosperous  con-  ^  ^jjj  probablv  be  concedea  thi5  it  is  the  dutj  of 

dition.    The  reTenoe  from  all  sources  receiTed  the  State  to  insist  that  all  children  shall  be  thorougb- 

and  applied  to  this  use  has  been  as  follows :  Ij  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  oouiposition,  and 

n^^      m^  -i  ^  ^  w   ^v  a^A  *■•  laa  kai  .a  arithmctlc,  with  aprettv  aocuratc  knowledgc  of  thc 

^^^^^SF^^Im^^^^ •^•ISSSiS  geoirraphy    consUtutioJ,  and  histoiy  of  our  own 

TSS^V^h^l^^^    ':'''::::::''        SS?  So  ^««try,  together  wUh  a'general  acquaintance  wit). 

Interest  of  sorplas  ro venae. 88,806  81  the  histOTY  and  geography  of  other  countries.    Th us 

Dtstrict  and  cttj  sehool  tax  Ibr  teachers'  ssia-  much,  at  least,  m  the  way  of  preparation  for  their 

_rl«s 802,68080  political  dutiea.    But  if  the  duly  of  the  8Ute  termi- 

Dtetrict  snd  dty  sehool  tax  for  bolldlnff  and  re-      ^^  ^na  aa  "^^^  ^•'^»  ^^  interests  do  not,  and  the  question  at 

P**™* 8T9«80o  DO  QQQ^  arises  astohowfar  itcan  safely  go, or, perhape. 

Total  appropriations $1.W«.688  46  ▼>**  i»  '^«  !«"'  >^  «*?  properly  do,  in  the  direction 

of  preparing  its  youth  to  become  useful  and  indua- 

Total   valuation  of  school   property  in  the  triousottisens,  skilled  workmen,  j^roducers  of  wealth. 

State,  $6,800,898.    The  cost  of  education  shows  This  is  a  vast  aubject,  of  infinite  importance,  and  so 

«    w^2JLJa    <.l/in^f«^««       T«    iQTT   ♦Ka   ^«-*   -«.#  much  IS  said  on  both  Sides  that  our  progress  toward 

a  marked  reduction.      In  1877  the  cost  of  lu  solution  must  be  slow,  cautious,  Wexperimen- 

each  pupil,  calculatea  on  total  school  census,  tal.    It  would  appear  to  be  a  aound  proposition  that, 

was  $5.B9 ;  in  1878  it  was  $5.14,  a  decrease  of  having  reached  the  limit  of  the  subjects  as  to  the  ne- 
25  cents  pir  capita. 
erage  attendance,  tl 

in  1878  it  was  only  ^ 

The  averaje  monthly  salary  of  teachers  has  been  cultund  rejrion ,'  wheremost  of  theboys' wiU  proba&y 

reduced  n*om  the  previous  year :  males  from  become  farmers,  it  would  seem  natural  to  turn  their 

$68.78  to  $60.60-Hlecrease,  $8.28 ;  females  from  studies  in  the  direction  of  farmiM  pursuits.   Not 

$87.04  to  $86.14— decrease,  90  cents.   The  total  ^^'J.  *hc  public  schools  can  ^msh  the  means  of 

^  /    ,       '^    V  A  ^^-^^r^'  ^v  w«i«.    Auw  lA/wu  ,nnjj,„g  tjjgm  accomplished  agriculturists,  but  they 

school  census,  between  five  ana  eighteen  years,  might  be  Uught  enough  of  the  fundamental  prin- 

was  818,887  in  1877,  and  822,166  in  1878,  an  oiples  of  the  science  of  agriculture  to  enable  them 

increase  of  8,788.     The  total  enrollment  in  the  afterward  to  pursue  the  study  of  sgritmltural  chem- 

public  schools  in  1877  was  l»8,709,and  in  1878  i«try  and  econwiy,  enough  of  the  principles  of  me- 

OAo  AQA    A««  iw.^^^^^^  «#  Q  QOK .  kL:»»  ..^.4^^.  ohaulcs  to  enable  them  to  learn  how  to  detect  the 

202,684,  an  increase  of  8,925;  being  greater  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  machine,  enough 

than  the  increase  shown  by  the  census  by  187.  of  the  principles  of  engineering  to  enable  them  afters 

The  private  schools  in  the  State  will  seat  181,-  ward  to  learn  the  best  method  of  draining  and  the 

746,  being  a  decrease  of  666  since  1877.    The  ^»«  of  materiala  in  rural  construction,  etc    8o,  in 

attendance  at  nriyate  «,hoola  «  48.017     The  »^h«Jrg^1itS^l!'trelrT.?JS^„?gSt^:iri^ 

estimated  number  of  children  who  attended  no  tumed  in  those  directions  without  in  Siy  case  at- 

schools  in  1877  was  72,889,  and  in  1878  72,067,  tempting  to  convert  the  public  into  technical  achoola. 

showing  a  decrease  of  822.    The  percentage  of  1  o^n  aee  no  harm,  but  much  good,  as  probably  te- 

average  attendance  at  schools  is  -55 ;  attending  ^"^^^f  ^o™  devoUng  a  little  time  in  the  public 

T^nh\\^  a/%\xrxrx\a  •'71  .  ^*4^^rxAi,x^  r^^^^l^  -«i.^^ifl  schools  to  thc  prsctioal  lustruction  of  the  girls  in 

public  schools,  71 ;  attending  private  schools,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  branches  of  domestic  industry  which 

•10;  attendmg  no  school,   '19;  percentage  of  can  easily  betnught,  and  are  most  certain  to  prove 

census  the  schools  will  accommodate^  *67.    The  useful  to  them  in  the  households  over  which  they 

average  time  the  schools  were  kept  open  in  "''iU  eventually  be  called  to  preside.    The  purpose 

1877  was  nine  months  and  four  days,  and  in  ^P^^*^S-"?*\**^i.*i°?*^?"'  r^?ii««^Jt?J?«^™^.^Su 
1  QfTQ  «:««>  ».rv«*u»  ^^A  ^^^^^^^  A^..^^\. : hoys  and  inrls  with  the  tools  of  education,  and  teach 

1878  nme  months  and  fourteen  days,  showing  ^y,i^  ^q^\^  ^  t^^^  j^  educating  themselves  for 

an  average  extension  of  the  school  year  through-  their  various  pursuits  in  life.    In  considering  the 

out  the  State  of  ten  days.    The  sdiool  revenue  subject  of  turning  education  ever  so  slightly  in  the 

has  been  oonsiderablv  decreased  since  1877,  as  direction  of  the  ibture  pursuiu  of  the  pupils,  we 

follows:  Two-mm  tar.  $6^76.08;  townahip  •^^j^JL^^ilrA'^X^ISIS^.'^t  ?SS.?: 

school  tax,  $5,665 ;  interest  on  surplus  reve-  toy  ^jjose  ideas  of  farming  are  limited  to  the  mere 

nue,  $584.89 ;  district  and  city  tax  for  building  manual  labor  of  practical  sgrioulture.  will  take  a  very 

schoolhouses,  $11,947.17 ;  making,  with  an  in-  different  view  ofit  when  he  learns  that  there  ia  such 

crease  of  $1,106.08  in  district  tax  for  teach-  sthingas  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  that  mwy 

ers'  pay,  a  total  decrease  of  $78,266.56.    The  ^^^^^^^^^ork^  JL^ 

decrease  in  the  valuation  of  school  property  m  telligent  farmer  has  an  ample  field  for  study,  and 

1878  has  been  $218,600.  that  to  ohuin  success  his  mmd  must  cooperate  with 

The  views  of  Governor  McClellan  on  the  sys-  his  hands,  he  will  learn  to  love  and  rcppect  his  oo- 

tem  of  public  education  are  important.    In  his  2?.P*t^"l  uljJ"  uS  ZlllA^TJ!t^^^^^i\ln. 

message  to  the  Legislature  he  said :  Ld  trX!  ^  meohamcal  an. 

As  our  institutions  are  based  upon  the  supposition        Those  who  recognize  the  indisposition  of  so  many 

tbat  all  males  of  mature  age  participate  in  tno  affaire  younf?  Americans  to  follow  callings  involving  mac- 

of  government,  as  electors  at  least,  all  will  aj^ree  that  ual  labor,  will  realize  the  vast  importance  of  any 

the  Government  should  in  some  way  assure  itself  measure  tendhig  to  elevate  the  agricultural  and  me- 

that  all  citisens  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  en-  chanioal  vocations,  to  bring  the  educated  mind  to 

able  them  to  perform  properlv  at  least  their  lowest  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  to  supply  tbet 

duties  as  citizens.    It  is  just  here  that  opinions  di-  great  lack  of  skillful  and  accomplished  American 

verffe,  for  some  would  arrest  the  hand  of  the  State  workingmen  which  has  lon^r  been  widely  felt.    It  is 

at  tnia  point,  while  others  would  have  it  Aimiah  to  clearly  good  political  economy  in  the  State  which 
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eduoatet  iU  ^ildren,  to  make  that  edooatioQ  tend,  oat^  any  qneetion  eriiiinff  in  bla  mind,  th^  it  wat 

in  dome  lueMSure  at  least,  to  ttie  benefit  of  the  com-  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  law.    He  baa  ainoe 

mardul  and  other  industries  of  the  State.  continued  its  use,  with  this  change :  that  instead  of 

druwixig  the  prisoner  up  against  the  wall,  as  had 

In  the  Normal  School  241  pupils  have  been  former^  been  done,  the  arrangement  is  placed  in 

enrolled  during  the  year,  of  whom  69  were  the  center  of  the  cell,  so  as  to  allow  more  liberty  of 

miles  and  182  females.  movement 

There  are  44  feeble-minded  obildren  oared  7^^  expense  of  the  prison  during  the  year, 

for  by  the  State  in  the  institution  at  Media  in  ^^h  the  necessary  repairs,  was  $61,106. 

Pennsylvania.    There  are  also  126  deaf  and  xhe  reported  number  of  marriages  in  the 

dumb  and  26  blind  children  educated  at  the  g^ate  for  the  year  was  6,876.    The  number  of 

expense  of  the  State  at  institutions  in  New  births  was  19,427,  of  which  9,948  were  males 

York  and  Pennsylvania.    In  the  Insane  Asy-  a^j  9,278  females.    The  deaths  were  14,086. 

lumat  Morriiitown  there  are  628  patients,  of  j^  National  Greenback -Lahor  Convention 

whom  281  are  men  and  242  women.    The  assembled  at  Elizabeth  on  August  28th,  and 

number  of  oases  received  and  treated  from  formed  an  organization  and  adopted  the  fol- 

May  16,  1848,  to  November  1,  1878,  is  6,868,  lo^ng  resolutions  : 

of  whom  1,922  were  discharged  as  recovered  ,   _,           v    u  j  «     .    v      #  iii*--i  ^^^a^^ 

m^A  1  AACk  L.  ;»«rv»/v^^      Tkf  m^^irx^M  Anwnnt,  L  The  greenback  dollar  to  be  a  full  legal  tender 

and  1,442  as  improved.    The  receipts  durmg  ^^^  ^y^^  n^ment  of  all  debts,  pubjie  and  pi?vate,  and 

the  year  were  $140,806,  and  the  expenditures  ^j  ^h^  Government  issued,  protected,  and  received 

$126,207,  leaving  a  balance  of  $14,099.     There  as  absolute  money. 

is  also  a  Lunatic  Asylum  located  at  Trenton,  2.  The  immediate  payment  of  all  bonds  strictly 

and  there  are  numerous  county  asylums.    The  In  accordance  with  the  original  contract. 

»uu  «uv»^  Mv  uuuivtvuo  wtuAvj  fw*Auu».          w  ^  constitutioual  amendment  prohibiting  the 

Reform  School  at  Jamesburg  for  boys  and  the  j^^^  ^^       y^^^  ^   th^  Government.          ^ 

State  Industrial  School  for  ffirls  are  very  em-  4.  immediate  repeal  of  the  resumption  ad. 

eiently  and  successfully  conaucted.  6.  Inmiediate  repeal  of  the  national  banking  act 

At  the  session  of  the  Lemslature  in  January,  «•  Unmediate  demonetization  of  gold  and  silver. 

1878,  complaints  were  made  of  cruel  acts  done  ^iVuf  |^^y  ^^*'''*  ^  ^^  '"*^  ""  ""^'^"^  ^"' 

to  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  by  the  officials.  g^  ^o  mo«  competition  of  prison  labor  with  boo- 

A  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  est  labor. 

by  that  body,  which  reported  on  Marcn  19th.  9.  No  mora  imported  Chmeae  contract  or  other 

They  exonerated  the  officers  entirely  from  all  •®JX^«  ^fe';          ,     1  j    4        t 

the  charge.,    In  their  reports  they  tho,  de-  JJ;  i;{i?^i:',>:fi,%^T?*i.d.gr.do.tea 

scnbe  the  mstruments  of  punishment  com-  income  tax.                      r    r     #1 

plained  of :  12.  A  proteetive  tariff^  prohibitin|;  the  importation 

„        ^1.,    ..    ^.                     n        j^      u    ^  -  of  »11  manufactured  articles  of  wh^h  the  raw  mate- 

From  this  testimony  your  Committee  have  sr-  ^al  U  produced  and  the  labor  to  manufacture  the 

"^^rJff  'Mu^^S'''??  «>'^^"^?'>«  •   ,     .           .      -  same  is  found  in  this  country ;  afl  articles  which  we 

1.  That  the  boot-heel  m  »  a  device  made  of  ^^  „^^  ^,  ^  not  produce  toli  admitted  free, 

eather,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  boot-heel,  and  ^j   ^he  public  hmda,  belonging  to  all  the  people, 

IS  used  to  compel  silence  on  the  part  of  persUtently  ^  ^  wcredly  held  in  t^t  for  thS  homes  of  XmW 

noisy  pnsonere ;  it  is  so  (instructed  as  to  cause  the  ^  citizens/    The  Government  to  furnish  «d  to 

least  inoonvenience^  opnsis^nt  with  the  end   de-  f^roUles  desirous  of  settling  Chereupon,  hi  amount 

sired,  and  is  leas  OMnful  and  othw^wise  ap  improve-  guffloient  to  enable  them  to^ltivate  and  Improve  the 

ment  upon  the  old  form  of  gag.    lU  use  is  not  dan-  s^me,  Instead  of  aquandering  the  pubUc  domain  upon 

gerous  or  cruel,  and  the  Committee  see  neither  ne-  corp<iatlona  or  p^vate  apeculaton. 

^y^'/u"?'  propriety  for  ito  removal.                   ^^r^y^  hi^he,t  obje<itof  government  should  be 

^a.  that  we  are  unable  to  find  from  the  ,*«"^^'"^J^3^  to  educate  anSl  protect  man.  ^e  deprecate  and  de- 

that  auoh  an  instrument  aa  the    paddle     has  ever  bounce  all  seditious  and  violent  measures,  and  appeal 

•°r8J*?Vu     u        *i-  *     •            V  -    V  ^  only  to  the  good  sense,  love  of  justice,  and  patriot- 

.  u •  T^^u^""' ^^^^f^,!.^*^,  prisoners  have  been  pun-  ^^^^^f  ^y^^    £,  ,    ^^  (^^^^  ^i^m  to  redress  tbelr 

Ished  by  having  cold  water  thrown  upon  the  naked  ^^^,  ^^^  outrigeoua  wronga  only  through  the  bal- 

body  la  unfounded.    The  only  fact  which  could  iot.j>ox.                             -•        ^         -• 


.        ,                ,  .                   .    ^           i.    #  who  demand  financial  reform  should  abandon  old 

years  and  under  several  keepers  an  instrument  of  organiiations  and  unite  together  in  the  National- 

putitshment  to  which,  since  the  commencement  of  this  Greenback-Labor  party  to  save  business  men  from 

examination,  the  name  of  the  "  s^tcher '»  haa  been  bankruptcy,  the  working  chiases  from  starvation,  the 

given.    This  IS  an  arrangement  by  which  the  pris-  whole  obuntry  from  roVSlution,  and  the  nation  from 

oner,  having  been  fastened  to  the  floor  by  means  of  jiepudiation 

a  loose  chain  attached  to  one  ankle,  so  as  to  pre-  ^ 

vent  his  climbing  up,  has  his  arms  drawn  up  to  a  ^o  other  State  political  conventions  were 

bar  overhead  by  means  of  a  chidn  «tta^«d  to  the  j,^]^  ^^^ing  the  .year.    The  election  was  held 

handouffj  on  his  wnsta.    The  seventy  of  the  pun-  ^^  xr^^^^^u^.  x^ii  lu,  ♦i,^  ^i,^:««  ^4  «.««.Ka«- 

iihment  by  thU  method  has  been  shown  by  the  tes-  on  November  5th,  for  the  choice  of  members 

tiinony  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  the  of  Congress  and  the  State  Liegislatnre.  The  vote 

culprit  is  allowed  to  remain  wholl v  or  partUlly  upon  for  members  of  Congress  was  as  follows :   First 

his  feet,  or  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  them,  District— Roheson,  Repub.,  14,da4;    Stratton, 

eral  Mott,  the  present  keeper,  found  this  syntem  of  Di8tnct--Smith,  Dem.,  14,610  ;Pugh,  Repub., 

panishment  in  vogue,  and  naturally  presumed,  with-  18,699 ;  Baker,  Prohib.,  668.  Third  Dbtnct— 
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Ross,  Dem.,  18,509;   Clark,  Repub.,  13,176;  that  these  societies  were  publishing  a  New 

Hope,  Nat.,  8,848.     Fourth  District — Clark,  Church  monthlj  periodical  in  the  Danish-Nor- 

Dem.,  11,449 ;  Potts,  Repub.,  9,852 ;  Lanison,  wegian  langua^ge,  large  numbers  of  which  were 

Nat.,  1,589.    Fifth  District — Voorhis,  Repub.,  gratuitously  distributed. 

10,898;  Demarest,  Dem.,  10,089 ;  Potter,  Nat,  NEW  YORK.    The  Legislature   of  New 

8,268.    Sixth  District — Blake,  Repub.,  14,771 ;  York  commenced  its  usual  annual  session  at 

Albright,  Dem.,  12,682;   Bliss,  Nat,  2,106.  Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1878. 

Seventh  District — Brigham,  Repub.,  18,199;  In  the  Senate  there  were  18  Republicans,  18 

Laverty,  Dem.,  11,284;  Winant,  1,424.  Democrats,  and  1  Independent     In  the  As- 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows:  sembly  there  were  66  Republicans,  61  Demo- 
crats, and  1  Independent 


PARTUS.  Si— li        Howa. 


The  apportionment  of  members  of  theLegis- 

Repnbttcuis 11         8S        lature  according  to  the  population  became  a 

i>«nocr«to 9         ST        subject  of  unusual  interest    The  Constitution 


iDdapeDdent  Democrat 1 .^^  of  the  State  requires  the  Senate  districtsto  "be 

Total u         60  altered  by  the  Legislature  at  the  first  session 

after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  of  the 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.    The  fitly-  inhabitants,  so  that  each  district  shall  contain, 

eighth  meeting  of  the  General  Coneentum  of  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  inhab- 

the  New  Jerusalem  Church  was  held  at  Bos-  itants,  excluding  aliens  and  persons  of  color 

ton,  Mass.,  beginning  May  81st.    The  Rev.  not  taxed";  and  provides  that  "the  districts 

Chauncey  Giles  presided.    The  Treasurer  re-  shall  remain  unaltered  until  the  return  of  an- 

Eorted  the  condition  of  the  several  funds  under  other  enumerati(»n,  and  shall  at  all  times  con- 
is  charge,  viz.,  the  Wales  fund,  the  Rice  fundL  sist  of  contiguous  territory.*'  The  same  article' 
the  Jenkins  fund,  idl  invested  in  Indiana,  and  enacts  tliat  '^  the  Legislature  at  ita  first  session 
the  Wilkins,  Richards,  and  Building  funds,  after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  shaU  ap- 
invested  in  United  States  bonds.  Their  entire  portion  the  members  of  Assembly  among  the 
amount,  with  the  cash  in  his  hands,  was  $18,004.  several  counties  of  the  State,'*  and  requires  the 
The  Board  of  Publication  reported  that  the  boards  of  supervisors  to  divide  the  several 
assets  in  their  hands  on  tlie  Ist  day  of  April,  counties  entitled  to  more  than  one  member 
1878,  amounted  to  $17,904.  The  publication  into  Assembly  districts;  and  also  provides  that 
of  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  principally  the  the  apportionment  and  districts  shall  remain 
"  True  Christian  Religion*'  and  the  "  New  unaltered  until  another  enumeration  shall  be 
Jerusalem,**  TafePs  "  Heavenly  Doctrines,**  and  made.  An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  tract  entitled  "A  Talk  about  Swedenborg,*'  the  State  was  made  in  1875.  The  Legisla- 
had  been  continued.  The  new  "  Book  of  Wor-  ture  of  1876  omitted  or  refused  to  make  the 
ship  ^' had  been  generally  adopted;  and  a*' Book  apportionment  The  southeastern  portion  of 
of  Rites  and  Sacraments"  was  in  preparation,  the  State,  and  especially  the  cities  of  New 
A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  1866  York  and  Brooklyn,  had  so  rapidly  increased 
to  examine  and  publish  Swedenborg's  manu-  in  population  as  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
scripts  reported  tnat  the  work  "De  Caritate**  number  of  representatives,  while  in  the  inte- 
had  been  transcribed  and  published ;  and  that  rior  there  would  be  a  reduction, 
progress  had  been  made  m  the  republication  The  first  question  raised  related  to  the  right 
and  revision  of  other  works.  About  tliirty-  of  the  succeeding  Legislature  to  make  the  ap- 
six  thousand  copies  of  the  "  True  Christian  portionment ;  and  on  this  the  opinion  of  toe 
Religion,**  the  "Apocalypse  Revealed,**  and  Attorney-General  was  asked.  He  replied: 
"Heaven  and  Hell"  had  been  distributed  bv  The  Constitution  contains  no  prohibition  against 
the  trustees  of  the  lun^rich  fund,  nearly  all  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Lenslature  after 
of  which  had  been  askea  for  by  ministers  and  *he  first  session  following  the  decennial  enumerstion, 

theological  students  representing  all  denomi-  ®^^P'  ^^•^^  *t«  ^"^^  **"Vwu''  P«^°™^   T>«^ 

«-4.:^«-       J  av       Vi.     ti     il       JiT  J'      "*'"**  no  change  can  be  made  until  the  next  enumeration, 

nations,  and  the  white,  black,  and  Indian  racen.  j^  ^jj*  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^„  well-settled 

The  trustees  of  the  Rotch  Legacy  reported  that  principles  of  interpreUtfon,  the  State  Constitution, 
they  held  property  belonging  to  this  fund  to  unlike  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  not  a  grant  of 
the  amount  of  $17,642.  The  receipts  of  the  legialative  powers,  hut  a  series  of  Umiutions  and 
Theological  School  Fund  for  the  year  had  been  "stnctions  upon  legislative  p<)wer.  ^.  ^  ^  . 
*i  Aoo  J  li:  j-U  '^v  V  irT  J  All  legislative  power  is  vested  lu  the  Senate  and 
$1,033,  and  the  expenditures  on  its  behalf  had  Ajisembly  (article  8,  section  1).  And  when  not  re- 
been  about  $900.  The  sum  of  $32,845  was  strioted  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the  Le^is- 
still  due  the  fund  from  its  old  treasurer,  in  lature,iwithintherccoeni2ed  sphere  of  legislation,  it 
payment  of  which  a  tract  of  land  near  Chicago,  s^Prf^e.    (The  PeopTe  t».  Fia>rg,  46  N.  Y.,  401.) 

ill.,  had  been  offer^  the  trustees.    FourX  a  bVnXiri^^o'^eTt^ru^:^^^^^^ 

dents  had  been  under  instruction  dunng  the  just  jrovernment  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State, 

year  in  the  Theological  School  at  Waltham,  A  prohibition  upon  the  power  by  implication  can 

Mass.,  two  of  whom  were  now  preaching  for  not  be  favored,  because  obviously  it  would  be  against 

New  Church   societies.     Addresses  were  read  the  PuWio  welfare     It  can  not  be  taken  away  by  the 

r«^«,  ♦!  ^  «^^:,v**^«  :,.  o*.^ \  u  \^   a      a            j  letter  of  the  Constitution.    That  has  not  been  done 

from  the  societies  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  by  an  express  enactment,  and  in  my  judgment  can 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  from  which  it  appeared  he  done  in  no  other  way. 
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The  Uneimge  of  the  Constitation  mnd  the  neoes-  specified.    These  (Commissioners,  and  their  soo* 

wtry  funotioDB  of  the  LegUJiture  ariBing  from  the  na-  cessors  appointed  aooordinir  to  law,  addressed 

tore  of  pur  sy-tein  of  jfovemment,  would  seem  to  themselvS^to  their  task  wiSi  zeal  and  ability, 

leave  this  power,  with  reaeonable  oertamty,  in  poe-  t     T«To  Tv      rT        •    •             *,^  ««-*'«*/**. v^. 

sesion  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  exerciaed  over  in  I^  1848  the   Commissioners  of  Fractice  snd 

every  decade.  Pleadings  reported  a  partial  code,  which,  on 

But,  grave  aa  this  queation  is  conceded  to  be,  aa  the  13th  of  April  in  that  year,  was  enacted  by 

all  queations  of  oonstitutionHl  conatnicUon  neceasa-  ^^^  Legislature  as  chapter  879  of  the  laws  of 

rily  are.  It  b  relieved  trom  difficulty  by  judicial  mteiw  lo^o^Vn.^   -„«^  n«w,!«j-»5«.,»«.—   ^^,^^w^^a   :« 

pretation  given  to  these  provision*  many  yeara  ago.  l^'    The  same  Oomraissioners  reported  in 

(Bumsey  vs.  The  People,  19  N.  Y.,  41.)  1849  completed  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  pro- 

cedore.    By  chapter  488  of  the  laws  of  that 

The  C  )mmittee  on  Apportionment  were  di-  year,  the  Oode  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended, 

rected  by  the  Assembly  to  report  in  twenty  constituting  in  all  an  act  of  less  than  a  hundred 

days.    The  report  was  duly  made  and  the  bill  pages,  was  established.    With  some  subsequent 

referred  for  amendments.    Thus,  with  amend-  amendments,  this  one  statute  has  constituted 

ments  and  delays  between  the  Houses,  no  act  the  main  body  <^  our  civU  practice  from  that 

was  passed.  day.    The  Commissioners  of  the  Code,  ap- 

There  were  nine  supplemental  chapters  of  pointed  in  pursuance  of  the  17th  section  of 

the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  which  failed  to  article  1st,  completed  and  submitted  at  differ* 

become  enacted  in  1877  for  want  of  the  approv-  ent  times  codes  of  the  common  and  statute 

al  of  the  Gk>vemor.     These  were  again  passed  law,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

by  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  sent  to  the  Constitution ;  but  their  work  has  never  been 

Qovemor,  who  vetoed  them.  adopted  or  considered  by  the  Legislature,  al* 

New  York  took  the  lead  of  all  the  States  in  though  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  such 
making  provisions  for  the  codification  of  her  a  code  should  be  enacted  is  apparent.  On  one 
laws  as  early  as  1846.  The  proceedings  for  or  two  occasions,  action  in  regard  to  them  has 
this  end  are  of  sufficient  interest  and  impor-  been  urged  upon  the  Legislature  by  the  Execu- 
tanoe  to  be  summarily  stated  here.  The  new  tive,  but  no  earnest  steps  looking  to  their  en- 
State  Constitution  of  1846  provided  for  the  ap-  actment  have  ever  been  taken,  'the  great  aim 
pointment  of  three  Commissioners,  whose  duty  of  the  Constitution  of  1846  was  to  secure  a 
it  should  be  ^'  to  reduce  into  a  written  and  sys-  symmetric  system  of  jurisprudence,  including  a 
tematio  oode  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the  code  of  political,  criminal,  and  civil  law.  The 
State,  or  so  much  and  such  parts  thereof  as  to  adoption  of  the  original  Code  of  Procedure 
the  said  commissioners  shall  seem  practicable  was  a  partial  acoompushment  of  this  oonsdtu- 
and  expedient ;  and  the  sud  commissioners  tional  purpose  so  far  as  the  practice  law  of  the 
shall  specify  such  alterations  and  amendments  State  was  concerned  The  intent  of  the  17th 
therein  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  they  section  of  the  1st  article  has  never  yet  been 
shall  at  all  times  make  reports  of  their  pro-  fulfilled.  Realizing  this  defect  in  the  law,  the 
oee<ling8  to  the  Legislature,  when  called  upon  Legislature,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1870,  passed 
to  do  so ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  an  act  authorizinir  certain  commissioners  to 
regulating  the  tenure  of  office,  the  filling  of  va-  ^*  revise,  simplify,  arrange,  and  consolidate  all 
canoies  therein,  and  the  compensation  of  said  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  general  and 
commissioners;  and  shall  also  provide  for  the  permanent  in  their  nature  *';  and  in  perform- 
publication  of  the  said  code,  prior  to  its  being  ing  this  duty  "  to  bring  together  all  statutes, 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  adoption."  It  and  parts  of  statutes,  which,  from  similarity 
in  like  manner  directed  that  the  Legislature,  at  of  subject,  ought  to  be  brought  together,  omit- 
its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  that  Con-  ting  redundant  or  obsolete  enactments,  and 
stitution,  should  provide  for  the  appointment  making  such  alterations  as  may  be  necessary 
of  three  Commissioners  to  "revise,  reform,  to  reconcile  the  contradictions,  supply  the 
simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules  and  practice,  omissions,  and  amend  the  imperfections  of  the 
pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  the  courts  original  text."  Without  doubt  the  aim  of  this 
of  record  of  the  State,  and  to  report  thereon  to  act  was  to  revise  the  existing  general  acts,  and 
the  Legislature,  subject  to  their  adoption  and  not  in  any  way  t6  change  the  settled  system  of 
modification  from  time  to  time."  In  obedience  legal  practice.  But,  instead  of  applying  them- 
to  these  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  the  selves  to  this  needed  revision  of  the  scattered 
Legislature  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1847,  and  confused  statutes,  the  Commission  set 
passed  an  act  by  which  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  about  an  entire  upheaval  of  the  legal  proce- 
Alvah  Worden,  and  John  A.  Collier  were  ap-  dure.  In  1876  they  submitted  the  first  install- 
pointed  commissioners,  to  be  styled  '*  Commis-  ment  of  their  proposed  work  in  the  shape  of  a 
sioners  of  the  Code,"  to  perform  the  duties  substitute  for  part  of  the  practice  law,  consist- 
specified  in  the  17th  section  of  the  1st  article,  ing  of  1,496  sections.  This  the  Legislalnre 
By  the  same  statute,  Arphaxad  Loomis,  Nicho-  of  that  year  enacted.  It  was  not,  however, 
las  Hill,  Jr.,  and  David  Graham  were  appoint-  allowed  to  take  efiTect  until  September,  1877. 
ed  commissioners,  to  be  styled  "  Commission-  The  vetoed  bill  of  1,824  sections  is  the  re- 
ers  of  Practice  and  Pleadings,"  in  accordance  mainder  of  the  proposed  substitute.  The  Gk>v- 
with  the  provision  of  the  24th  section  of  the  ernor  in  his  veto  presents  numerous  objections 
6th  article,  to  perform  the  duties  in  that  uiicle  to  the  code  of  great  importance,  and  concludea 
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bj  saying :    ^*  There  iA,  in  my  jodgmdnt,  bat  On  Febrnary  21st  the  GoTernor  sent  -to  the 

one  plain  and  proper  coarse  to  take,  and  timt  Senate  a  message  transmitting  charges  of  offi- 

is,  to  repeal  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the  new  oial  misconduct  on  the  part  of  John  F.  Smyth, 

code  which  took  effect  on  ttie  1st  of  September  Saperintendent  of  the  Insarance  Departmeat, 

last,  and  to  reSnact  the  Oode  of  Procednre  as  made  by  the  Comptroller,  F.  P.  Olcott.    It 

it  then  stood.    After  most  careftil  reflection,  appears  that  the  laws  of  1878  contain  appro- 

and  consaltation  with  the  very  best  minds  of  pnate  and  stringent  provisions  forbidding  the 

the  legal  profession,  I  am  sare  that  I  oaly  do  payment,  or  presentation  for  payment,  of  anj 

my  daty  in  most  respectfully  bat  earnestly  bill  for  services  in  examinations  by  any  attor- 

appealing  to  the  Legislature  to  take  this  coarse,  ney  or  appraiser  of  the  Insurance  Department, 

the  only  one  by  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  until  the  same  had  been  approved  by  the  8a- 

direst  evil  and  confusion  can  be  avoided."  per  intend  ent  and  audited  by  the  Comptroller^ 

The  portion  of  the  code  which  took  effect  and  declaring  that  any  party  violating  this 
in  September,  1877,  contained  a  provision  which  provision  should  be  deemed  gmlty  of  a  misde- 
made  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes  meanor.    Under  this  statute  the  affairs  of  the 
competent  witnesses  in  court ;  bat  it  failed  to  department  were  conducted  nntU  the  present 
authorize  the  courts  to  take  the  convict  out  of  Superintendent  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
prison  and  bring  him  into  their  presence  to  office.    Finding  these  provi^ions  not  in  accord- 
testify.    To  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  was  ance  with  his  views,  he  made  an  effort  to  have 
passed  by  the  LegisUtnre  and  sent  to  the  Qox-  them  changed  by  the  Legislature.    Failing  in 
emor  for  his  approval    He  returned  it  with  that,  he  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  defiance  of 
his  objections.    In  his  opinion  it  is  ondoubted-  them.    By  reference  to  the  Comptroller's  re- 
ly the  settled  policy  of  modem  legislation  to  port,  it  appears  that  a  certain  class  of  charges 
broaden  the  range  of  con^)etent  evidence.    But  aggregating  about  $9,000  have  been  submitted 
because  parties  in  interest,  and  husband  or  to  and  audited  by  the  Comptroller,  while  in 
wife,  are  now  permitted  to  testi^,  is  no  reason  the  case  of  numerous  companies  other  large 
for  elevating  an  infamous  convict  to  the  same  and,  as  the  Governor  says,  grossly  improper 
leveL    The  wisdom  of  the  raiaotment  most  be  charges,  amounting  to  over  $64,000,  have  be^ 
determined  exclusively  npon  its  own  merits,  presented  and  approved,  or  paid  without  ap- 
There  is  a  vital  difference  in  the  reasons  given  proval,  but  with  the  sanction  of  the  Superin- 
for  excluding  these  various  persons.    Parties  tendent,  withoat  having  been  audited  or  pre- 
In  interest  were  excluded  because  of  the  natural  sented  to  the  Comptroller  for  audit,  as  required 
selfishness  of  men ;  husband  or  wife  because  of  by  the  statute.    The  removal  from  office  of 
tlie  sacredness  of  their  relation.    The  orimi-  the  Saperintendent  was  recommended.     He 
nal,  however,  is  excluded  because  his  vicious-  was  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  Senate, 
ness  is  a  radical  disqualification.    Is  it  sound  admitting  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  facts, 
policy  to  make  the  mass  of  criminals  compe-  It  was  urged  in  defense  that  the  law  of  1873 
tent  witnesses  in  all  proceedings  in  the  courts?  had  been  inoperative  for  want  of  the  neces- 
Is  it  just  to  permit  a  magistrate  to  order  sary  appropriations  to  give  it  force,  and  hence 
brought  into  court  some  one  fresh  from  the  the  charge  of  violating  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
perpetration  of  a  vile  crime,  to  dispute  before  The  law  of  1858,  which  was  not  repealed,  re- 
a  jury  the  evidence  of  unimpeached  citizens  ?  mained  the  only  statute  giving  autliority  to 
The  question  of  veracity  is  raised.    Doubt  is  make  examinations,  and  its  provisions  governed 
insidiously  instilled  into  the  minds  of  jjurors  during  the  year.    The  result  was  an  acquittal 
who  may  be  personally  unacquainted  with  all  by  the  Senate  of  the  Superintendent  on  the 
the  witnesses.     Disagreements  will  thus  be  charges  preferred  against  him,  by  a  vote  of  12 
mevitably  multiplied.    And  yet  tlie  only  con-  for  removal  to  19  against  it,  and  a  decision  that 
troverting  testimony  may  be  the  perjured  evi-  he  should  not  be  removed  from  office, 
dence  of  one  whose  deeds  evince  nis  entire  The  question  of  maintaining  or  abandoning 
moTsU  incompetency  to  give  truthful  evidence,  the  canals  'has  already  become  an  important 
Why  should  the  State  declare  these  criminals  one  for  the  State.    The  Constitution  prohibits 
legdly  competent  to  testily  ?  *  Why  should  not  an  expenditure  for  running  them  in  excess  of 
the  penalty  of  incompetency  remain  attached  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.    The  total 
to  them  ?   True,  the  question  of  credibility  is  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  revenues  for  th^ 
BtiU  to  be  passed  upon.    But  why  raise  that  fiscal  year  1876  was  $1,202,068.62 ;  for  1877, 
question  at  all,  when  the  possibility  of  obtaining  $1,128,860.76.    The  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
reliable  evidence  is  so  remote  ?  yeal  ending  October  80, 1877,  was  $1,058,861.01. 

A  concurrent  resolution  was  passed  in  the  As  the  cost  of  running  the  canals  is  nearly 
Senate  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Com-  $1,200,000,  it  was  evident  at  the  beginning  of 
mission  under  the  form  of  a  Legislative  com-  1878  that  the  expenses  for  the  year  must  be 
mittee,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000 ;  but  it  failed  reduced  about  $135,708.78  below  those  of  the 
to  pass  in  the  Assembly.  Subsequently  the  previous  year.  Unless  a  system  could  be 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  a  com-  adopted  by  which  the  expenses  would  be  re- 
mittee of  three  Senators  to  sit  during  the  recess  duced,  the  closing  of  the  canals  seemed  inevi- 
to  consider  the  codes,  and  report  to  the  next  table.  In  the  Assembly  the  following  resolu- 
Legislature.  tion  was  passed : 
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limol94d,  That  the  Andltor  of  the  Canal  Depart-  al,  had  op  to  that  time,  however,  been  absorbed 

ment  be  requested  to  i^o'roJi^«J^ff™b\y,  in  the  jn  jhe  conatmotion  and  maintenance  of  the 

kteral  canals,  the  expenses 
which  had  exceeded  the  receipts 
their  use  by  the  sum  of  $48,871,- 

probable  repaira',  the  8U{>po>t  of  said  oanals  named,  543.    Xhe  general  result,  therefore,  up  to  that 

and  the  amount  of  additional  taxes  which  would  be  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^i^ect  loss  to  the  State  of  $7,478,- 

imposed  upon  the  people  If  the  canals  are  made  free.  ^^^^  From  1878  to  1877  inclusive,  a  period  <rf 

The  Auditor  in  his  reply  said:  five  years,  covering  a  remarkable  depression 

The  abandonment  of  tolls  on  any  or  all  of  the  of  all  business,  the  receipts  of  the  toanals  from 

eanals  of  the  State  requires,  in  the  first  instance,  a  all  sources,  even  with  the  drag  of  the  lateral 

radical  change  m  the  tfnancUl  article  of  the  Oonsti-  ^^nals,  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost 

tution,  and  the  ameudments  necessary  to  effect  that  ^,  ^  JnL^**^^  «« j  «.,.v^-:«4.««-ri««««  ^,sA  «ii  ^^ai 

objsct  could  not  become  operative  before  January  1,  ^^  collection  and  superintendence  and  all  ordi- 

IsSl.    The  taxes  necessarr  to  be  levied  for  the  pay-  nary  expenditures,  and  leave  a  surplus  avail- 

mentof  the  prinoipid  and  interest  of  the  canal  aebt|  able  for  other  purposes.     During  the  same 

and  for  maintainlnj?  the  canals,  would  be  assessed  time,  however,  there  has  been  raised  by  Uxa- 

f^n^Jlv'^J'iwL  sfJS^Jr'Ifm  L^^^  ^^^  the  sum  of  $9,8y8,(K)8,  which  has  been 
property  of  the  State,  from  and  after  the  year  1881.  „         ,         »        \        j*  j*«. 

'The  awregate  valuation  for  the  year  1877  ($2,756.-  swallowed  up  m  extraordinary  expenditures. 

740,818)  was  89  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  year  An  analysis  is  made  of  the  season  of  1877  with 

1878,  and  the  same  ratio  ol  increase  would  ^ve  us  a  direct  reference  to  the  system  of  low  tolls, 

valuation  in  1881  of  $3,554,905,010.    The  interest-  thus  affording  a  basis  for  the  consideration 

cte?t^"lL^^'e:iT^^^^^  of  the  future  system  and  rates  of  tolL    This 

will  amount  to  $9,018,700,  aoil  the  accumulation  of  analysis  explains  the  mystery  of  the  compara- 

the  sinkinff  fund  appUcable  to  itt*  payment  at  the  tivelj  small  falling  off  in  revenue,  considering 

same  date  should  amount  to  $4,102,108.14.   The  debt,  the  great  reduction  in  tolls.    If  the  revenue  had 

^I..^i^&  l^®u'*'°^^*°«[i^u°*^'  would  amount  to  f^^^  ^ff  relatively  to  the  reduction  of  tolls, 

r^qK:!;l'it^^^^^^^^   t'/e  ^i^itU^Jilirt?^  lumber  and  breadst^^^^^  yielded  if 

of  1881,  of  one  and  three  fifths  of  a  luiU  per  dolUr  than  $500,000;  instead  of  this,  however,  the 

of  valuation ;  or  if  paid  by  annual  assessments  until  sum  of  $703,927  was  received.    There  was  a 

the  debt  matured,  as  we  ore  now  doin|f,  the  assess-  ^eat  absolute  increase  in  manufactures,  and 

a  mill.  This  debt  of  $9,018,700  does  not  fully  mature  products  placed  on  the  free  list.    The  lesson 

until  October  1, 1898.    The  Uiterest  from  October  1,  is,  that  reduction  and  simplification  of  tolls  on 

1881,  to  the  maturity  of  the  debt  will  aggr^p^  in  bulky  agricultural  products  result  in  increased 

^''u.*]f[?!''?  ^^^lAi'l^^'^fh^'  f°**  ^?  P>'*?«  ^**!  tonnage,  wiUiout  material  diminution  of  the 

'^''^'i2'52ho?'ii®^^'  ^A^  ^^l^'^'  Vu       t  *^PP^i  revenue^     No  recommendation  was  made  on 

and  $4,767,421.50  saved  in  taxes.    The  saving  would  1^       T«     /- ^  ''^v"*"«'"*'«»"""   w»o  aji««w  vu 

average  nearly  $400,000  per  annum  for  the  period  of  tiie  subject  of  free  canals, 
twelve  yearn.  The  proper  valuation  of  tiie  various  classes  of 

The  cost  of  collection,  superintendence,  and  ordi-  charities  of  the  State,  and  their  receipts  and  ex- 

?*^,'2F/*"  '^'  the  fiscal  year  ending  80th  Septem-  penses  for  tiie  year  1877,  were  as  follows :  State 

her,  1878,  was  as  follows :  CharUis$-nisi  estate,  $6,669,079.29 ;  person- 

F^JhJ^lJrSlSQ;;;!* •fSlIs  M  *^  $497,842.46;  total, $7,066,951.76.   Receipts 

IwSsoi^JIrcJSr!.:::::::::;:;:  'S^lsSJ  -^ash  baianci  $88,801.94;  state,  $801,077 

.29;  municipalities,  $371,261.87;  other  sources, 

^"^ $8n,«87  95  $397,444.76;   total,  $1,658,678.66.     Expendi- 

Assuming  that  this  sum  represents  the  minhnum  tures — Buildings  and  improvements,  $628,162 

of  coat  for  the  three  canals,  it  would  reouiw  an  as-  .26 ;  supervision  and  maintenance,  $1,049,612 

sessment  upon  the  estmiated  valuation  of  1881  equal  i^  .    ^.Jl^i    ai  rh.^  trTA  ^i       /x»-*«7.*  ^1.^7  h:*^, 

to  one  fourth  of  a  miU  per  dollar  of  valuation  iind  'j,?  »   .^^'  J^S^^^L^I^'^L  £T^^  ^^    -1^ 

if  with  those  canals  there  be  included  the  Cayuga  C/Aan<i«— Real  estate,   $6,588,845  ;    receipts 

and  Seneca  and  the  Black  River  CanaU,  an  assess-  from  municipalities,  $2,761,776.96  ;    expendi- 

inent  of  four  fifteenths  of  a  mill  would  maintain  tures,  $2,761,776.96.     Incorporated  CharitiM 

them  all  at  an  aggregate  oost  of  $950,7S8.1«;  or,  if  p^-i  estate  JtU  IIB  741  Ifi  •  neraonnl  ^atiit^ 

assessed  upon  the  vafuationof  1877.  it  would  wqulre  ^^oq  oSfiToo.  ?J:;il  ftl^^^^ 

a  tax  slightly  in  excess  of  one  third  of  a  null.  $4^728,089.92 ;  total,  $18,838,781 .08.   Receipts 

—Gash  balance,  $264,497.62  ;  State,  $99,769- 

The  subject  of  the  revenues  and  the  increase  .82 ;  muuicipalities,  $1,477,369.81 ;  donations, 
of  commerce  on  the  canahi  was  referred  by  the  $716,157.05 ;  other  sources,  $1,288,768.18 ;  to- 
Oanal  Board  to  a  Oommission  for  the  purpose  tal,  $8,8a{^,647.61.  Expenditures — ^Buildings 
of  investigation.  They  made  an  exhaustive  and  improvements,  $327,720.30;  supervision 
report  to  the  Legislature  on  February  13th,  and  maintenance,  $3,816,166.29;  total,  $4,143,- 
which  contains  some  important  facts.  It  ap-  876.69.  These  aggregates  are  very  large.  The 
pears  that  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1866  the  value  of  the  real  estate  is  $27,038,165.46 ;  per- 
£rie  Canal  bad  not  only  repaid  from  the  re-  sonal,  $5,220,882.88  ;  total,  $82,259,047.83. 
oeipts  for  its  use  every  dollar  expended  upon  The  total  receipts  are  $8,250,902.02,  of  which 
it,  but  had  yielded  in  addition  to  the  State  the  cash  balance  is  $338,299.56 ;  State,  $900.- 
Treasury  a  surplus  of  $41,397,661.  All  this  842.11:  municipalities,  $4,610,887.17;  dona- 
large  sum,  and  some  several  millions  addition-  tions,  $715,167.05;   other  sources,  $1,686,216 
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.18.    Expenditures  on  baildings  and  improve-  conflict  and  confosion.    Some  of  them  go  so 

ments,  $855,882.55 ;  supervision  and  mainte-  far  as  to  practically  destroy  the  old  doctrines 

nance,  $7,627,544.41 ;  total,  $8,488,426.96.  The  in  regard  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain.    The 

nomber  of  poorhouses  and  almshouses  in  the  qnestion  is  a  judicial  one,  and  I  regard  it  of 

State  at  that  time  was  64,  and  the  number  of  great  public  importance  that  it  should  be  au- 

children  in  them,  was  1,131.    The  following  is  thoritatively  settled  at  the  earliest  practicable 

a  classification  of  the  condition  of  such  chil-  day  by  a  decision  of  the  highest  Court  in  the 

dren  who  were  between  the  ages  of  three  and  State.    For  this  reason,  and  for  the  purpose  of 

sixteen  years:   Healthy  and  intelligent,  111;  enabling  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the 

teachable  idiots,  152 ;  unteachable  idiots,  105 ;  courts  for  such  abjudication,  I  cheerfully  allow 

feeble-minded,  28 ;  epileptic,  10 ;  paralytic,  8 ;  the  bill  to  become  a  law  by  the  lapse  of  the  ten 

otherwise  diseased,  57 ;  crippled  and  deformed,  days  provided  for  in  the  Constitution." 

50 ;  blind,  9 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  8.  The  legal  aspect  of  the  question  is  briefly 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Senate  made  presented  by  the  Attorney-General,  A.  Schoon- 

on  January  16th,  the  Commissioners  of  the  new  maker,  Jr.,  in  the  following  extracts : 

Capitol  reported  that  it  might  be  completed  The  Constitution,  which  requires  compensation  to 

and  furnished  ready  for  occupancy,  and  that  bo  made  when  private  property  is  taken  for  a  publ'KS 

the  grounds  connected  tlierewith  miirht  be  laid  "/»®» »»^PlieB  that,  under  umversally  underetood  prin- 

out  and  feno^l,  .Dd  the  old  Oapitorand  o^^  S^iSV^'r  fp'S^Sl:  XTn^en'? VSlTplti"^ 

Duuamgs  removed,  for  the  sum  of  $5,198,625.  under  thia  power  private  property  may  be  taken  fop 

The  items  of  such  expenditure  are  set  forth  in  a  private  use*  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  would  be 

the  following  schedule :  deatructive  of  the  very  object  of  government,  which 

^       *...,.      is  to  protect  rights  of  person  and  riffhta  of  property. 

^C^t  of  building,  lodadlDg  dome :  it  ig  a  fundamental  principle  that  governments  de- 

BiSdstoM::::::. :::;:::::. ;::::::::::::  ^Ymm  """^  i^""'^  i"^^  ^pv^  from  tbe  consent  of  the  gov- 

Plumbing  and  gaii-fltUng 55,446  ^^ned ;  and  implied  consent  embraces  only  the  pow- 

TlHng  of  rooft fie,850  «'  necessary  for  the  public  purpose  of  just  f^vem- 

Iron-work. S06«,680  ment.    A  public  use  is  therefore  tbe  only  purpose 

Garpenter-work 250,851  for  which  private  rights  of  property  can  be  invaded 

Sr**?^*"'^ ^S?  *nd  the  owner  displaced  by  the  sovereiffn  power. 

Tm5SflS5r iSImo  '^*'»»  is  a  limitstion  on  the  power  of  governments 

Mai^e.    .'..'.'... * 19 4S5  indispensable  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  tbe 

Heating^  !..!!!.!!!.!...'!!....!.!!!!!!*.        SSJOOO  people.    A  public  use,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  a  gcv- 

Elevators. lSo|ooO  em  mental  use.    It  is  some  purpose  relatiiij^  to  tbe 

Temee  •  public  defense,  the  public  weliare,  the  admluistra- 
Oranlte^*  t288496  ^'^^  of  government,  the  means  of  ccmmunication 
Sandstona... '/.'.....*.'. v.... ...v.  8791829  '^i^h  all  parts  of  the  territory  governed,  and  fa- 
Brickwork.!!!!.... !!!    154!479  cilities  for  collecting  and  augmenting  tie  public 

Tiling 56,800  revenue  and  for  commercial  intercourse.    For  the^e 

Oarpenter-work. 20,840  purposes  lands  may  be  taken  for  tbe  erection  of 

-^..                                                       ^00*000  Duildings  for  legislative  bodies,  for  courts,  for  pris- 

Taklng  diWi'  bniwiiii'  and'  ii^'iit           '  ?"»»  ^^'  "'^  police  and  unitary  purposes,  f'or  e<faai- 

gTouodB. 77!7 .Tr,..,.       160,000  tional  uses^  and  for  public  cLanties,  as  well  as  for 

building  bridges,  roads^  canals,  and  parks. 

Totid $5,198,025  **  But  the  right  of  eminent  domain  does  not,  bow- 

T  J*  4.  1  ^  ^t_«  ^  3  ever,  imply  a  right  in  the  sovereign  p«>wer  to  take 
Immediately  after  this  report  was  made  an  the  property  of  one  citizen  and  transfer  it  to  another, 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  making  an  even  for  a  iull  compensation,  when  the  public  inter- 
appropriation  of  $300,000  to  continue  the  work  «"^  ^iH  he  in  no  way  promoted  bv  such  tiansfer.*' 
on  the  bnUding  through  the  winter.  This  mea-  (»  Paige,  78.)  "  A  public  use  implies  a  possession, 
sure  put  anTnd  to  ^  controversy  relative  to  ^t^^^^T^r  b^l^^^^^^^ 

completion  of  the  expensive  work,  and  insured  to  the  rights  of  private  property  will  preclude  the 

its  early  occupation  by  the  State  authorities,  government  iVom  seizing  It  in  the  hands  of  Uie  owo- 

This  occupation  took  place  on «'  *nd  turning  it  over  to  another  on  vague  grounds 

A  bill  B.«ed  both,  Honees  of  the  Legislatare  ^J^'^S^Y^tr'S'L^'^Ji^u'"^'  'J^X, 

to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  pipe-line  Const.  Lira.  681.)                                     v        '» 

companies,  and  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  who  W  hat  constitutes  •  public  use  is  properly  a  judicial 

declined  to  sign  it,  but  allowed  it  to  become  a  question  to  be  determined  ultimatelv  by  the  comts, 

law  by  the  lapse  of  ten  days.     The  purpose  of  wthoagh  in  some  States  it  has  been  held  that  where 

^^Kaoa  /«/^*«l*^<>^;^a  i^  ♦K^  *^^^^^r^-^^S^J^  ^fi  ^11  s  statutc  m  tcrma  deciarcs  the  use  to  be  public  for 

these  companies  is  the  transportation  of  oil  ^j,  j^^  private  property  is  authorized  to  be  taken,  tbe 

from  Its  sources  to  the  points  of  general  mar-  courts  will  hold  it  to  be  such,  unless  the  oontraiy 

ket  by  its  flow  through  a  pipe  laid  on  or  near  dearly  appears  (26  111.,  640 ;  88  Conn.,  65),  and  tlie 

the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  Governor  said :  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  given  sanction  to 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  power  which  it  gives  the  same  doctrine  (4  9«o,  118  ;  aitto,  810^    But 

4^/v  4^kA  ^rv.».!v.»4.:^»«  ...i^s^uL,  ^  K^  />         J  »n  this  State  tbe  law  is  settled  that  a  legulative 

to  the  corporations  which  may  be  formed  un-  declaration  can  not  make  that  a  public  u^e  which  is 

der  it,  to  take  private  property  without  the  not  so  in  its  nature  (89  N.  Y.,  174;  «6N.y.,  669). 

consent  of  the  owner,  is  unconstitutional.    Up-  The  latter  case  is  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 

on  this  question  I  applied  to  the  Attorney-Gen-  enunciation  of  the  law  upon  this  (question.     The 

eral  for  an  official  opinion.   From  thiB  opinion  Sre^'L^o;  exJS^ieSir^^^^^ 

aa  weU  as  from  my  own  examination,  I  find  erty  for  such  uses,  by  the  exercise  or  the  delegation 

the  judicial  decisions  upon  the  question  in  some  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  instrumentalitiea 
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to  be  Qted,  and  tbe  extent  to  whiob  snoh  right  shall  crease  of  $1,144,167.17   in  expenditnres,   as 

be  exeroieed  or  delegated,  are  oueatione  to  be  deter-  compared  with  the  previous  year, 

mined  by  the  Legulature  and  not  by  tbe  courts.  r^t^  i>«;i-«„^   n™«.;**^^  v.#  ♦u^    A„.^^tvi„ 

Whether  the  use  U  in  its  nature  public  or  private  U  The  RaUroad  Committee  of  the  Assembly 

the  question  upon  which  the  right  of  the  Legislature  niade  a  report  npon  the  anthraoite  coal  and 

to  interfere  with  private  property  depends.     That  railroad  combination.     From   this  it  appears 

question  eon  onfy  be  deUrmiMd  by  Judicial  inquiry;  that  the  *'  Anthracite  Board  of  CJontrol  *'  con- 

f^l  '^^^l^^^J^'^^ltrS^.tx^^'^u^^  8ists  of  seven  railroad  and  coal  companies,  some 

ture  oondemning  or  authorizing  the  condemnation  .j       j        t^  ^        ±         vrxrV      j 

of  private  property  has  been  sustained,  are  founded  organized  under  charters  from  New  York  and 

upon  the  concession  or  adjudication  that  the  use  for  the  rest  from  Pennsylvania.    These  companies 

which  the  property  is  taken  is,  in  iu  nature,  pub-  have  united  in  order  to  regnlate  coal  produc- 

1'°-?^  i**,.^l-'F^^  >'^^i^.i^»'.*?!®  ***•  9""'!  tion  and  coal  transportation,  and  above  all  to 

decided  that  the  delegation  of  the  right  of  eminent  ^        ,^.  j^       possible  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 

domain  to  rural  cemetery  associations  incorporated  ^  "*     *»  rnU  rvv    *           woi;  vi  wni  w  w^ 

under  the  general  laws  of  this  Sute  is  for  a  private  consumer.     1  he  objects  constantly  kept  m  view 

and  Dot  a  public  purpose,  and  therefore  unooostitu-  by  the  combination  are  high  rates  of  freight 

tional  and  void.  and  high  prices  of  coal.    In  describing  the 

.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  that  was  history  of  the  combination  the  report  shows 

adopted,  a  married  woman,  of  the  age  of  twen-  that  it  had  its  genesis  in  the  period  of  infla- 

ty-one  years  or  more,  may  execute  a  power  tion.    During  the  war  and  for  some  time  after 

of  attorney  in  like  manner  as  if  she  were  its  close,  in  the  flush  times  of  inflation,  the 

single.  combination  succeeded  in  raising  the  price  of 

By  another  act  every  person  in  the  State  coal  to  $18  a  ton.    As  consumption  steadily 

who  shall  either  verbally  or  by  written  or  increased  notwithstanding  the  enonnous  price, 

printed  communication  threaten  to  accuse  an-  money  streamed  into  the^coffers  of  the  compa- 

other  of  any  offense,  or  shall  threaten  to  com-  nies  at  such  a  rate  that  they  hardly  knew  what 

municate  or  to  publish  or  in  any  manner  to  to  do  with  it.    In  the  expectation  that  this 

use  information  or  documents  or  statements  golden  shower  would  last  for  ever,  they  built 

that  are  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  the  personal  railroads  to  all  points  of  the  compass  to  supply 

reputation  or  to  the  business  standing  of  any  every  comer  of  tbe  land  with  coal.    At  the 

otner  person,  with  intent  by  any  such  threat-  same  time  they  bought  or  leased  more  land, 

ening  to  extort  any  property  or  to  derive  any  and  produced  as  if  this  generation  were  de- 

pecuniary  or  valuable  beneflt  whatever  to  the  termmed  to  consume  all  the  wealth  of  coal 

person  making  such  threat,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    The  mania 

crime  and  made  subject  to  severe  penalties.  to  extend  the  trade  to  all  quarters  at  any  cost 

A  concurrent  resolution  providing  for  bien-  did  not  cease  even  with  the  financial  crisis  of 

nial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  failed  to  be  1878,  which  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  consump- 

adopted.  tion.    The  network  of  railroads  was  extended 

The  report  of  the  acting  Superintendent  of  with  the  determination  of  compelling  the  world 

the  Banking  Department  for  the  year  1877,  to  consume  as  much  coal  as  could  be  produced, 

which  was  presented  late  in  the  session,  shows  But  even  this  gigantic  effort  could  not  prevail 

that  the  total  deposits  during  the  year  de-  against  the  laws  of  trade,  and  some  of  the 

clined,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  depositors  heaviest  companies  ceased  to  pay  dividends, 

was  also  less.    The  aggregate  falling  off  in  Stocks  next  were  watered,  which  afforded  tem- 

amount  of  deposits  is  nearly  four  millions  of  porary  relief,  but  in  the  end  the  condition  was 

dollars.    The  transactions  during  the  year  were  worse.    There  were  enormous  supplies  of  coal 

smaller  in  their  volume.    More  accounts  were  for  which  there  were  no  customers,  mines  which 

opened  than  were  closed.    The  total  amount  were  not  worked,  railroads  which  could  not 

on  deposit  is  greater  than  it  was  on  January  be  employed,  and  rolling-stock  for  which  there 

1, 1874,  by  some  thirty -three  millions.    These  was  no  use.    It  is  not  strange  that  the  com- 

f  acts  show  that  the  number  of  persons  availing  panics  grew  poor,  and  that  they  were  driven  to 

themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  savings  banks  a  combination  as  a  means  of  improving  the  sit- 

has  increased,  while  their  average  savings  have  nation.    The  report  proceeds  to  show  that  pri- 

diminished.  vate  operators  who  did  not  follow  the  fashion 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1877  the  fire,  fire-  of  inflation  would  be  in  a  condition  to  deliver 

marine,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  do-  their  coal  much  cheaper  and  make  a  decent 

ing  business  in  the  State,  were  possessed  of  profit  if  they  were  not  dependent  upon  the  com- 

$165,896,071.86    of  admitted  assets,  not  in-  panics  for  transportation.    The  chief  ground 

eluding  assets  held  abroad  by  foreign  compa-  for  complaint  against  the  companies  consists  in 

nies,  or  premium  notes  of  mutual  companies ;  the  fact  that  they  arbitrarily  ^j.  the  charges 

a  decrease  of  $S,303,658.16  as  compared  with  for  transportation,  with  the  undesirable  ob- 

the  sum  reported  the  preceding  year.    The  ject  of  driving  small  producers  from  the  field 

liabilities  of  these  companies,  excepting  scrip  of  competition.     The   Committee  finds  that 

and  capital,  amounted  to  $49,650,145.98,  whicli  an  amicable  agreement  of  the  companies  for 

is  $2,464,799.25  less  than  was  then  returned,  the  regulation  of  coal  production,  which  is 

The  income  of  the  year  was  $78,788,482.80,  the  express  object  of  the  combination,  is  not 

and  the  expenditures  $69,775,075.27:   a  de-  in  contravention  of  their  charters;  that  the 

crease  of  $8,418,055.89  in  income,  and  an  in-  favoring  of  some  customers  to  the  ii^ury  of 
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others  by  disoriminatbn  in  freights  is  done  debt  was  $9,154,054.87,  ckssified  as  follows: 

chiefly  by  companies  which  are   not  nnder  general  fond,  $122,694.87 ;  canal  fnnd,  $9,020,- 

the  laws  of  New  York,  and  that  there  is  no  860;  bounty  fnnd,  $11,000.    The  general  fond 

law  which  forbids  this  species  of  favoritism,  and  bounty  debt  in  the  above  statement  have 

Bach  a  means  might  be  provided  in  a  jadicions  since  been  paid.    The  actual  reduction  of  the 

railroad  law.     But  the  Oommittee  refrains  debt  during  the  vear  by  cancellation  has  been 

from  making  any  suggestions  on  this  point.  $1,808,000. 

It  finds  that  all  the  relations  and  conclusions  The  following   statement  gives  a  general 

of  the  railroad  system  should  be  thoroaghly  account  of  the  financial    operations  of  the 

understood  before  the  Legislature  is  able  to  year : 

enact  a  j'ust  and  liberal  law  on  this  important  Aggwwte  Uhnees  in  tiie  TraMoiTof  aD  tbe 

and  delicate  subject.    This  avowal  is  the  re-      mo^ Octobiir i, i877 $5,T5MS4n 

eplt of  thorough  inyestigation  and  long e=^  ^if^;^^^^^r^^^i^t>c^r^e^. 

nence.    The  mmonty  of  the  Committee  hke-  "^    *'          ^                                  ^^^^ 

wise  presented  a  report,  expressing  the  belief  ^  ^   ,           ,  ,  ^     ,                       |i8,i«8,»89  28 

that  the  combination  is  at  variant  with  the     I>«<lict  P*3^ento  dnring  the  year 18^0.065  m 

best  public  interests,  and  a  burdensome  toll  Baknoe  la  tlia  TreMory,  Baptembei' so,  ISTS.    $4,808,8^  M 

upon  the  whole  people  of  the  State.    They,  

therefore,  think  tiat  «.me  legislation  on  the  ^rr-S^J^tSiSfCf  S.T'd'SiS 

subject  IS  a  necessity,  and  recommend  the      the  year  eodiiig  September  so,  ma. $6,0^^460  10 

passage  of  a  bill  whicii  fixes  the  rates  per  ton,    l*»y>n«nt« 6.08«^  or 

by  the  car-load,  as  follows :  Up  to  25  miles,  4  Appawot  dafldency, SepCembar so,  16T8.. .      $689,888  88 

cents ;  25  to  50  miles,  8  cents ;  50  to  100  miles, 

2  cents;  and  for  all  over  100  miles,  1  cent.  The  outstanding  balances  in  the  hands  of 

Five  hundred  dollars*  fine  is  imposed  for  viola-  county  treasurers  of  taxes  of  1877  and  1878  are 

tion,  district  attorneys  being  made  the  prose-  such  as  to  change  this  deficiency  into  a  surplus 

outing  ofl&cers  in  the  matter.    No  final  action  of  $1,891,904. 

was  taken  by  the  Legblature.  The  tax  levy  for  1878  was  at  the  rate  of  2^ 

The  report  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  for  mills,  and  was  expected  to  produce  $7,941,297, 
the  year  1877,  presented  late  in  the  session,  as  against  $8,726,511  for  the  previous  year, 
contained  some  points  which  have  not  been  The  following  statement  shows  the  decrease 
noticed  here.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  taxation  in  a  series  of  years :  In  1874  the 
waters  abound  in  fish,  while  others  are  bar-  State  tax  was,  $15,727,482.08;  in  1875,  $14^- 
ren  of  this  form  of  life.  This  is  in  some  de-  206,680.61 ;  in  1876,  $8,529,174.82 ;  in  1877, 
gree  owinff  to  the  difiference  in  quality  of  tem-  $8,726,511.01 ;  in  1878,  $7,941,297.94. 
perature,  but  largely,  as  the  Oommissioners  The  principal  canals  ofthe  State  were  opened 
believe,  to  a  want  or  abundance  of  food.  To  on  Apnl  15th  and  continued  open  until  Decem- 
make  barren  waters  productive  of  fish,  it  is  only  ber  7th.  The  tonnage  of  the  season  amounted 
necessary  to  transfer  into  all  of  the  waters  the  to  5,170,822  tons,  against  4,955,968  for  the  year 
vegetables,  insects,  or  other  minute  forms  of  1877,  being  an  increase  of  214,859  tons.  The 
animal  existence,  which  are  found  in  waters  expense  of  operating  the  canals  has  decreased 
abounding  with  fish*  With  a  view  of  learning  $810,580  from  the  cost  in  1877.  At  the  same 
what  kinds  of  vegetation,  a^iimalculsBy  etc.,  time  they  have  been  kept  in  an  excellent  con- 
make  some  of  the  streams  productive,  tiie  Com-  dition.  The  net  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
roissioners  have  had  them  carefully  examined  ing  September  80^  1878,  was  $248,902.88 ;  net 
by  a  scientific  entomologist  and  botanist,  by  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
whom  they  have  been  studied  with  the  aid  of  80,  1877,  $8,031.88;  showing  an  increase  of 
the  microscope  and  other  appUimces,  and  the  $245,871.05.  The  following  statement  shows 
results  of  these  investigations  are  spread  *out  ^e  total  payments  on  account  of  the  canals, 
in  the  report.  It  is  their  purpose  to  follow  up  excluding  principal  and  interest  of  canal  debt, 
their  experiments  in  this  direction,  to  learn  during  a  series  <k  years :  1874,  $8,842,892.75 ; 
more  about  the  sources  and  varieties  of  life  1875,  $2,751,538.72;  1876,  $1,659,844.79;  1877, 
which  feed  the  fishes,  and  to  distribute  them  $1,818,142.48;  1878,  $908,847.02. 
into  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prisons 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  at  the  is  as  follows,  in  round  numbers :  Sing  Sing, 

close  of  1878  was  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  1.600 ;  Auburn,  1,200 ;  Clinton,  600.  There  are 

been  at  any  time  within  a  long  series  of  years,  also  about  800  State  prisoners  in  the  various 

It  had  no  general  fund  debt,  no  bounty  debt,  penitentiaries  authorized  to  receive  them.  Tbe 

and  no  floating  debt.    There  has  been  a  steady  cost  of  the  support,  of  those  confined  in  the 

and  uninterrupted  advance  toward  lower  ex-  penitentiaries  is  paid  from  the  State  Treasury, 

penditures,  lower  taxes,  and  a  rigid  accounta-  but  the  prisoners  are  not  under  the  supervision 

bility.    On  the  30th  of  September,  1877,  the  to-  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons.    The  excess 

tal  funded  debt  was  $10,957,054.87,  classified  of  the  expenses  over  the  earnings  of  these 

as  follows:  general  fund,  $926,694.87;  oanal  prisons  in  1876  was  $704,879.    The  results  of 

fund,  $9,900,360 ;  bounty  fund,  $180,000.    On  the  same  for  the  fiscal  year  1878  have  been  as 

the  80th  of  September,  1878,  the  total  funded  follows: 
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Anbon,  «raMt  of  •xptndltnrM $BA,Vt9  %i  TottI  rtotlpte,  lacfaidliiff  bidmet  oa  band  Oo- 

OiliitoB, MceeM  of  exjMBdltarM n,OiT  64        toberUfbTT $\htW,9n  91 

Total  ezpenditnrM H),9i6JW&  e» 

$111.806  68     Aroonnt  paid  Ibr  tMchart*  wagM 7,7561844  81 

01agSiiig,ezeeM  of  earning*  48,406  48  Amount  paid  for  achoolhoaaea,  repaira,  ftarnl' 

tore.  etc. 1,868,49  07 

Total  amoont  of  expeadttnrea  orer  eanrinss,  ex.  Baumated  Taloa  of  aehoolhooaea  and  attea. .     80,147,560  00 

elaalre  of  aneelal  approprlatlona  for  wall,  rail-  Number  of  achoolhoaaea 11,8M 

road,  new  anopa,  etc $67,800  46  Number  ofaobooldiatrlcta.ezoliiBiTe  of  dtiea               11,870 

Number  of  teacbera  employed  for  tbe  legal 

In  addition  to  the  Insane  Aaylam  at  Utioa,      t«rm  of  »ohooi ■,■•••,■•.•■■. i».>*8 

bnllt  many  years  ago,  the  State  has  erected  ^'SS^t'aS^.T^.*^.''^.'^''.^.            mfin 

within  the  past  few  years  the  WiUard  Asylain,  NnmberofobUdren  attending  pabUo  aobooh.            l,0ttt,O5S 

^  Ovid ;  the  Hadaon  Biver  State  Iloapital,  at  «»£  S^SSSIi'S^SSi'tini'^KSS;            '^ 

Poaghkeepsie ;  the  HotnoBopathio  Asjrlam  for      acboob .T.....  118,864 

the  Insane,    at  Middletown;  and   the  Buffalo  Number  of  volnmea  in  edif<4-dlafcrlctHbrarlea             75i;>84 

A«..i»»..  ZL^ui^^  :«  «ii  A»^  i^^w<^  :«<^u..«.:^...  Number  of  peraona  in  tbe  State  between  the 

Asy Inra ;  making  in  all  five  large  institutions.       ,^,,  of  niStuA  twenty^jne  /ear* 1,615,SM 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  private  and 

local  establishments,  but  almost  every  asylum,  The  views  of  Governor  Robinson  on  the 

whether  public  or  private,  is  filled  with  patients  »cope  of  the  public  schoob  were  forcibly  ex- 

within  a  very  short  time  after  it  is  ready  to  pressed  to  the  Legislature  in  bis  message  of 

receive  them.    The  amount  exoended  for  con-  January  1,  1879,  as  follows: 

struction  upon  the  various  asylums  up  to  the  In  myformermessigealhaTe  given  fhUy  my  views 

80th  of  September,  1878,  was  $6,874,278.48,  as  in  renrd  to  tbe  proper  acope  and  extent  of  tbe 

fallows:  Utica,  $1,437,559.81 ;  Willard,  $1,518,-  fchools  that  should  be  mslnuined  by  i?eneral  taxi^ 

$1,096,852.91 ;  Middletown,  $629,080.41.  The  tent  of  giving  to  every  child  in  the  Sute  a  good  corn- 
number  and  condition  of  the  insane  of  the  State  mon-acbool  education,  sufficient  to  enable  him  or 
in  the  various  public  institutions,  November  80,  herto  understand  and  perform  tbe  duties  of  Ameri- 

1878,  based  upon  returns  by  the  respective  offl-  <»"  '^^,?'^JtP»  •^f  *^  f^^  on  intellkfently  and 

-.™  L#  -«^K  ;lw^«f:^».  »1»^  ..  A^ii^«r..  successfully  the  ordinary  labors  of  hfc,  the  common 

cers  of  such  instHutions,  were  as  follows :  ^y^^y^  „/^d  3^0^,^  g^  objects  cf  the  deepeat  con- 

I.  In  tbe  State  asylums  for  acute  Insane :  o^rn  to  the  whole  community.    To  the  few  who  de- 

In  tbe  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utlca 697  sire  and  are  capable  of  a  still  higher  education,  and 

In  tbe  Hudson  River  State  Hospital 839  who  have  an  ambition  to  shine  as  professional  men 

In  tbe  State  Homawpatblc  Asylum 146  »nd  in  the  arts  of  Uterature,  music,  palntlne,  and 

^  ^                                                             ^g.  poetry,  the  door  is  wide  open  for  them  to  win  di^ 

tinctton  in  those  callings.    But  to  levy  taxes  upon 

XL  In  asylums  tbat  provide  for  botb  aoota  and  cbron-  the  people  for  anch  purposes  is  a  specWs  of  legalized 

lo  Insane,  under  speoial acta:  robbery,  and  even  the  recipients  come  to  know  it. 

In  tbe  New  York  City  asylums 8,653  Their  sense  of  Jostloe  can  not  fall  to  condemn  it;  it 

In  tbe  Klmfs  County  Asylum 883  lowers  their  standard  of  morality,  and  helps  to  de- 

In  tbe  Monroe  County  Asylum JW  y^^^^y^  Instead  of  purifying  pubfio  oplnionf  It  aUo 

f^^^]                                                           a  gS9  breeds  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  edu' 

^_  cated,  or  attempted  to  be  educated,  to  something 

III.  In  tnstltotloas  for  tbe  ebionlc  bisane:  '^^'li ***?!'''*''  /Hi**  *^*/  tf®  ^^^A^t  u?  '^/"^i?.*^ 

In  tbe  WUlard  Asylum 1396  qualmes  them  for  those  duties  and  labors  to  which 

In  tbe  county  poorhottses  and  wun^aaylums!! !!!!..'  1,908  alone  they  are  by  nature  adapted,  so  that  not  onlv 

^—  great  injustice  but  great  demoralization  is  tbe  result 

Total L 8^  of  aaystem  which  collecta  money  bv  force  from  one 

.M.  A^  1       V      #1                    t   4L   •    M*-M        ^~*  man  to  educate  the  children  of  another  man  for  call- 

DuWteliS'Sri^Si  Hl^emb^^  lIlt^wM          °^  8,T7l  ^ngs  which  thcv  can  never  AH.    The aiffument  some- 

T^laomber  November  80,  ISTT/..../..  .....'.,..'.,  TJ>81  timet  advanced  that  this  system  is  a  benefit  to  the 

*                   *        — -  poor  is  an  utter  fallacy.    The  children  of  the  poor 

Increase 800  man  generally  leave  the  schools  with  a  oommon- 

schoof  education,  and  go  to  work  for  themselves  or 

The  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  at  their  parents.    Tet  while  the  poor  man's  children 

Binghamton  is  regarded  as  having^whoUy  failed  *r«  ^hus  at  work,  his  little  home  is  texed  to  give  to 

.o.«compll.h  the  p«rpo««  for  which  it  w*.  fX''i?ro^'.^'^74  ffii-^tT^^^^^^ 

estaollsnea.      ,  ^       _               ,          .    _  at  thepubllo  expense,  would  farbetter  pay  their  own 

The  National  Guard  at  the  close  of  the  year  bllla  than  to  have  them  paid  by  the  people  of  the 

conasted  of  7  divisions,  18  brigades,  1  regiment  State.    These  views  are  so  manifestly  Just  that  I 

and  12  separate  troops  of  cavalry,  1  battalion  have  no  doubt  they  will  ultimately  prevail.    Indeed, 

-«,i  tA  <>r«>o.<»»A  K.f»^^4Wi  />#  ^M\^w^  ^wxA  QQ  there  aeems  to  have  been  already  a  cessation  of  efforta 

and  10  separate  battenes  of  artiUery,  and  28  ^  establUh  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 

regiments,  6  battauons,  and  81  separate  con*-  mnd  support  them  by  taxation.    So  far  aa  1  can  learn, 

panics  of  infantry ;    in  all   comprising  1,828  the  normal  schools  established  In  various  parts  of  the 

commissioned  officers,  and  18,885  non-commls-  State  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  wholly  use- 

.ionedofflcej^mnsioiana.  and  privates,  malciog  :Si?:rVJSlh''S:^^";^"::iL^^^.K^^^^^^^ 

*"^..^^      .        .      20,208.  tl,^  gt,te  is  annually  paying  large  amounts  of  money 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  num-  fh>m  the  Treasury.    Irecommendanlnj^ulry  Intothe 

ber  and  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  working  of  these  institutions,  snd  a  discontinuance 

the  State,  and  of  the  number  of  pupils  in-  ofall  those  which  fail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 

struoted  in  them  during  the  year  ending  Sep-  ^^^^  establishment, 

tember  80,  1878:  At  the  Women's  Suffrage  Oonvention,  held 
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in  Rochester,  the  following  resohitions  were       ll.  Betoli>4d.  Thmt  it  is  throngh  the  perverBion  of 

adopted :  ^^®  religious  element  in  woman,  cultivating  the  emo- 

'^       *  tions  at  the  expense  of  her  reason,  plajinff  upon  her 


the 

for  \,U9L\  wuiou   ui  xormea,  aainioiaterea,  ana  con-  r^  w"««,  — .«  »««>,•«»  ««*«;^»"***» «*■»"»  "•owf»«j«rM, 

trolled  only  bv  men  is  practicallj  notliing  more  thun  '^^^^  ^^^^  socompletelj  subjugated  by  priestcraft  and 

an  enlarged  oiigarcby,  whoHO  assumptions  of  natural  superstition. 

superiority  and  of  the  right  to  rule  are  as  baseless  as  m      n    vvi*        a^  *.     r^           ^ 

those  enforced  by  the  anstocraUc  and  dynastic  pow-  , ,  The  rroliibition  State   Convention   asaem- 

ers  of  the  Old  World.  hied  at  Albany  on  April  24th,  and  nominated 

2.  Betohtd,  That  this  claim  of  equal  rights  in  de-  Joshua  M.  Van  Oott  for  Judge  of  the  Coort 

rhSrfh:',:wti^'^'.^".^'.;rJ:irb;i^^^^^^  ^iZ"^    The  foUowmg  resolutions  w^e 

ridicule^  artful  evasion,  masculine  self-conceit,  dog-  «»**^P»*®**  • 

ged  resistance,  or  by  citing  long-established  usage  Whereoi,  The  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale 

a^piinst  it;  but  it  is  to  be  asserted  and  demanoed  of  Intozicatiug  li<^uors  for  drinking  purposes  are  in- 

with  increasing  emphasis,  though  a  thousand  times  jurioos  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and  deatruc- 

rejected,  until  its  concession  is  fully  assured.  tive  of  the  objects  which  governments  are  instituted 

8.  i^SMo/vAi,  That  in  celebrating  our  third  decade  we  to  promote^— demoralizing  the  citizen,  and  causing 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  marked  the  insecurity  of  his  person  and  property  ;  and 
change  in  woman's  position  within  the  last  thirty  Whereas,  The  existing  excise  law  which  protects 
years — in  her  enlarged  opportunities  for  education  and  legalizes  such  traffic  is  immoral  in  principle  and 
and  labor,  her  greater  freeoom  under  improved  social  mischievous  in  practice :  therefore, 

customs  and  civil  laws,  and  the  promise  of  her  speedy  Heeolved,  That  such^  importation,  manufacture,  and 

enfranchisement  in  the  minor  political  rights  she  has  sale  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  be  recognized 

already  secured.  by  the  State  as  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the  im- 

4.  JCeeolved.  That  the  International  Congress  called  prisonment  of  the  offender. 

in  Paris  for  the  20th  of  July  to  discuss  the  rights  of  JSetolved^  That  the  State  should  lev^  no « excise 
woman — the  eminent  Victor  Hugo  its  presiding  offi-  upon  a  traffic  so  demoralizing  and  criminal,  and  we 
cer— is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  events  of  the  therefore  demand  the  repeal  of  the  present  excise 
century,  iri  that  statesmen  and  scholars  from  all  parts  law,  and  protest  against  tiie  enactment  of  the  pro- 
of the  world,  amid  the  excitements  of  the  French  posed  Moffett  bell-punch  register  act. 
Exposition,  propose  to  give  five  days  to  deliberations  Seaohed,  That  we  favor  the  enfranchisement  of 
upon  this  question.  woman,  as  a  means  by  which  she  can,  through  legis- 

5.  Beeolved,  That  the  minority  report  of  the  chair-  lative  expression,  protect  herself  ana  her  interests 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  drink  traffic. 
Senator  Wadleigh  of  New  Hampshire^  against  a  six-  Beeolved,  That  we  rejoice  at  and  will  heartily  co- 
ceenth  amendment  to  secure  the  political  rigiits  of  operate  in  all  efforts  to  reform  the  intemperate  by 
woman,  in  its  weakne^a  shows  the  strength  of  our  moral  and  Christian  agencies,  but  we  beueve  per^ 
reform.  It  is  not  a  statesman-like  argument  based  manent  success  can  not  be  attained  except  by  leffal 
upon  reason  and  conviction,  but  the  evasion  of  a  measures;  and  so  believing,  we  deprecate  and  acr 
demacrogue.  nounce  any  and  all  efforts  tending  to  antagonize  the 

6.  JS!0K>/f€i.  That  the  national  effort  to  force  citizen-  two  principles,  viz.,  motal  suasion  and  legal  proLi- 
ship  on  the  Indians,  the  decision  of  Judge  Choate,  bition.   • 

in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  California,  Reeohed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  existing 

against  the  naturalization  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  de-  national  banking  system,  by  which  the  banking  in- 

nial  of  Congress  to  secure  the  suffrage  to  women,  are  terest  obtains  special  commercial  advantages  at  the 

contradictorjr  clafts  legislation,  dangerous  to  the  sta-  expense  of  the  labor  industries  of  the  country, 

billty  of  our  institutions.  JUeohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  sscer> 

7.  Whereas,  Women^s  rights  and  duties  in  all  mat-  tain  and  create  the  proximate  amount  of  currency 
ters  of  legislation  are  the  same  as  those  of  man—  per  capita  necessary  to  start  into  healthful  activity 

Besohedy  That  the  {>roblems  of  labor,  finance,  suf-  the  paralyzed  and  suffering  industries  of  the  country. 

fVage,  international  rights,  internal  improvements,  m.    it  •«•  *•       ^  r^         v     i_  t   t.       r%  m-        m 

theology,  and  other  great  questions,  can  never  be  sat-  1  he  "  r>l  ational  UrreenbacK  Labor  Reform 

isfactnrily  adjusted  without  the  enlightened  thought  party  assembled  in   Convention  at  Syracuse 

of  woman,  and  her  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  na-  on  July  25th,  and  nominated  Gideon  J.  Tucker 

**^8°'  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  capiUl  and  labor  [^L:l°J^f!.l,^^S.^J^^^^  ^AJ^f^^     "^"^  ^""^^ 

is  one  of  specUl  intereiJt  to  us.    iffn,  standing  to  lowmg  resolutions  were  adopted : 

woman  in  the  position  of  capitalist,  has  robbed  her  Whereas,  The  so-called  Democratic  and  Bepubli- 

through  the  ages  of  the  results  of  her  toil.    Ko  just  can  parties  have  legislated  in  the  interest  of  the 

settlement  of  this  question  can  be  attained  until  the  money  power  of  this   country  and  Europe,   and 

right  of  woman  to  the  proceeds  of  her  labor  in  the  against  the  interests  of  land  and  labor,  which  are 

family  and  elsewhere  be  recognized,  and  until  she  is  the  sources  of  all  wealth :  therefore  we  assert  our 

welcomed  into  every  industry  on  the  basis  of  equal  complete  independence  of  said  parties,  and  declare 

pay  for  eoual  work.  our  entire  confidence  in  and  adhesion  to  the  Nationsl 

9.  Resolved,  That  as  the  duty  of  every  individual  Labor-Greenback  party,  which  name  is  hereby 
is  self-development,  the  lessons  of  self-sacrifljce  and  bdopted  by  us ;  and  that  the  following  are  the  prin- 
obedience  taught  woman  by  the  Christian  Church  ciples  enunciated  to  guide  us  in  the  government  of 
have  been  fatal  not  only  to  her  own  highest  interests,  the  State  and  nation,  should  Providence  permit  us 
hut  through  her  have  also  dwarfed  and  degraded  the  to  attain  to  the  same : 

race.  1.  The  greenback  dollar  must  be  a  fbll  legal  ten- 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  der  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
Protestant  Reformation,  the  right  of  individual  con-  and  by  the  Government  issued,  protected,  and  re* 
science  and  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip-  ceived  as  absolute  money. 

ture,  heretofore  conceded  to  and  exercised  by  man  2.  We  declare  that  all  acts  of  Congress  changing 

alone,  should  now  be  claimed  by  woman,  and  that  in  the  original  bond  contract,  to  wit,  of  1869,  1870,  and 

her  most  vital  interests  she  should  no  longer  trust  1878,  and  the  resumption  act  of  1876,  were  enacted 

authority,  but  be  guided  by  her  own  reason.  without  consent,  privity,  or  procurement,  and  wert 
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and  are  a  firand  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  tion  was  George  F.  Danforth,  of  Rochester,  for 

Therefore  we  demand  tiie  immediate  calling  m  and  Judge  of  the  Oonrt  of  Appeals,  that  being  the 

payment  ofallhouda  in  absolute  paper  money,  witb-  ^niy  state  oflSoer  to  be  chosen  by  a  general 

oat  regard  to  the  time  they  may  have  to  run  on  vui/  .^v»iro  y";^^                     #^ii^„:i«  ^i«*4^v»«* 

their  fSoB,  and  no  further  Usne  by  the  Government  ©lection  in  this  year.     The  following  platform 

of  any  bonda.  was  adopted  : 

8.  We  domand  the  repeal  of  the  national-bank  The  Republicana  of  New  York,  appealing  to  twenty 

•ot,  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  years  of  struggles  and  triumphaaa  a  proof  of  BepuO- 

national  bank  notes,  and  the  substitution  therefor  (logQ  patrlot?»m  and  fidelity,  and  meeting  the  high 

of  alMolute  paper  ourrencpr.  demands  of  the  hour  in  the  s«me  unfaltering  spirit 

i.  Equal  taxation  of  all  property  owned  by  indi-  which  saved  the  Union,  and  established  it  on  a  firui 

viduals  or  corporations.  foundation  of  freedom,  make  the  following  deda- 

6.  The  inoreasing  poverty  of  the  working  classes  ration  : 

is  attributable,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  monopoly  of  i.  j^^^  f^ith  of  the  nation  is  sacredly  pledged  to 

the  soil,  the  natural  source  of  wealth,  and  therefore  t},e  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  redemption 

we  demand  the  adoption  of  land  limitation  laws.  ^f  (|ie  public  promises,  according  to  the  spirit  and 

0.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  of  this  letter  of  the  enffsgement,  and  our  good  name  and 

State  to  limit  tlie  growth  of  railroad  monopoly,  and  well-being  requue  that  the  nation's  honor  shall  be 

save  the  citizens  from  the  great  abuses  in  railway  j^^pt  as  inviolate  as  the  nation's  life, 

transportation  that  now  pravail  and  make  serious  j^  Under  tlie  mana^rement  of  succeeding  Republi- 

inroads  upon  the  business  prosperity  of  all  classes  Q^n  administrations,  the  country  has  advanced  to 

of  citizens,  including  the  small  stockholders  of  the  i\^q  point  of  specie  resumption,  and  the  highest  in- 

railways.    T<i  this  end  we  recommend  the  appoint-  terests  of  business,  no  less  than  the  plighted  faith 

ment  by  the  Legislature  of  a  Board  of  Bill  way  Com-  of  the  republic,  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  step 

missioners,  consisting  of  men  whose  business  does  back wara  and  no  postponement.    With  this  steady 

not  identify  them  with  the  railroads—men  of  known  progress  we  hail  uie  auspicious  signs  of  reviviug 

character  and  ability — to  investigate  and  ascertain  trade  and  industry,  and  congratulate  the  people  upon 

ths  actual  co^t  of  rail  transportation,  to  tlie  end  that  this  practical  evidence  that,  if  the  good  work  shall 

proper  legislation  may  be  had  for  the  control  of  the  he  completed,  the  depression  which  grew  out  of  the 

railwayn  by  the  State.                                ^  financial  disorders  forced  upon  us  by  the  war  of  the 

7.  We  fa^or  a  protective  tariff,  prohibiting  the  Im-  rebellion  will  give  place  to  the  returning  confidence 
portation  of  all  manufactured  articles  of  which  the  and  permanent  prosperity  which  can  rest  alone  on 
raw  material  ia  produced  and  the  labor  to  maoufac-  the  fixed  monetary  standard  of  the  commercial  world, 
ture  the  same  is  found  in  this  country  ;  all  articles  on  settled  values  and  fhll  security  and  certainty  for 
which  we  do  not  or  can  not  produce  to  be  admitted  the  future. 

firee.  8.  Standing  unalterably  for  the  constitntionalprin- 

8.  We  demand  the  establishment  of  alaborburean,  ciples  of  hard  money,  we  insist  that  tlie  menbaok. 
for  the  Durpose  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  to  form  instead  of  being  dishonored  and  depreciated,  shall 
a  baais  ror  intelligent  legislation  on  labor  questions,  be  made  as  good  as  honest  coin ;  that  the  laborer's 
•spscuUly  with  reg^d  to  the  hours  of  labor,  which  dollar  shall  mean  a  real  dollar ;  that  fluctuations  and 
should  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  ma-  uncertainties,  which  rob  toil  and  paralvze  trade,  shall 
chinery  increases,  and  in  conformity  with  other  oease ;  that  our  currency  shall  be  made  the  best  cur- 
oauses  wbiph  throw  workers  out  of  employment.  reney,  by  making  all  parts  of  it,  whether  paper  or 

9.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  syatem  of  let-  ooin,  equivalent,  convertible,  secure^  and  steady,  and 
ting  out  by  contract  the  labor  of  convicts  in  our  ^n  public  servants  whatever,  executive  ottlcers,  Sen- 
prisons  and  reformatory  institutions.  ators.  or  Bepresentati ves,  whose  acts  or  votes  conduce 


10.  An  income  tax 


»ry  institutions.  ators,  or  Bepresentati  ves,  whose  acts  or  votes  ^ 

,  based  upon  a  constitutional    to  this  high  object,  deserve  our  approbation. 


limitation,  and  graduating  upward,  but  leaving  un-  4.  The  Electoral  Commission  was  a  wise  and  hon- 

touched  all  incomes  under  $1,000.  orable  mode  of  settling  a  dangerous  dispute.    All 

11.  We  demand  that  the  salaries  of  all  officers  of  parties  were  bound  to  abide  its  decision,  and  any 

our  State,  C3unties,  and  cities,  who  receive  more  attempt  to  undo  or  impair  the  conclusion  it  estab- 

than  $1,000  per  annum,  be  reduced  one  half  for  all  Ushed  is  unpatriotic  ana  revolutionary, 

salaries  above  that  amount.      ^  5.  While  sincerely  seeking  fhitemal  relations  in 

13.  That  we  recommand  a  wise  and  judidoos  sys-  all  just  efforts  and  aspirations,  we  summon  the  people 

tern  of  internal  improvements.  to  renewed  vigilance  and  unflinching  warfi&re  against 

18.  We  demand  a  thorough  reform  In  the  system  the  vast  horde  of  claims  and  raids  on  the  Treasury, 

of  publio-school  education,  so  as  to  establish  agricul-  which  count  for  success  on  Democratic  rule,  under 

tural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  schools,  in  addi-  the  mastery  of  a  solid  South,  and  which  would  fall 

tion  to  the  common  schools ;  to  prevent  other  schools  with  special  hardship  on  New  York,  as  the  chief  tax- 

baing  established  or  sustained  out  of  the  public-  paying  State  in  the  Union. 

aohool  funds,  or  said  funds  being  used  for  other  6.  We  demand  full  and  unintimidated  elections 

than  achool  purposes;  to  prevent  the  oft-repeated  Iq  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  and  full  recognition 

ohanges  and  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  text-books  and  observance  of  the  equal  rights  and  liberty  of  all 

being  f^roed  upon  the  people ;  as  well  as  other  mea-  citizens,  as  ordained  by  the  amended  Constitution ; 

surea  which  will  insure  a  good  common-school  edu-  and  until  they  shall  be  secured,  the  work  of  the  Be- 

cation  for  the  poorest  in  pur  State  at  the  least  ex-  publican  party,  to  protect  human  rights,  will  be  un- 

pense.  finished. 

U.  As  political  suffrage  is  a  primitive  element  in  7.  We  renew  our  declarations  for  the  elevation  of 

the  construciion  of  law,  we  demand  that  any  person  the  public  service  on  the  basis  of  a  secure  tenure 

or  organization  of  persons  who  may  be  convicted  of  during  the  faithf\il  performance  of  official  duties,  for 

trafficking  in  votes,  or  in  tmj  manner,  directly  or  aflxed  term,  for  the  pure,  frugal,  and  efficient  admln- 

indirectly,  designedly  interfering  with  such  rights,  istration  of  national,  State,  and  local  affairs,  for  un- 

ahall  be  incapacitated  for  voting  and  for  holding  any  yielding  resistance  to  any  rurtber  Isnd  grant  or  sub- 

offloial  Dosition  in  the  United  States.                      ^  sidies  to  corporations  or  monopolies,  for  grateful 

15.  We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  servile  recognition  of^the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 

Chinese  labor,  to  come  into  competition  with  the  repuolic,  and  for  common  schools  free  f^m  secta- 

honest  labor  of  this  country.  rian  influence  and  unmenaced  by  sectarian  appro' 

The  Republican  State  Oonvention  assembled  ^  g.  while  recognizing  with  satisfaction  that  many 

at  Sjuratoga  on  September  26th.    The  nomina-  patriotic  DemocraU  do  not  share  iu  spirit  and  im* 
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pulses,  we  arraign  the  dominant  forces  of  the  Demo-  State  is  a  lorrave  crime  affainst  the  people,  and  a  dia- 

cratio  party  as  a  constant  disturber  of  public  tran-  honest,  innmous  refiisiu  to  obej  the  j^uun  direotiona 

quillity  and  confidence ;  as  the  wanton  foe  of  public  of  the  fundamental  law. 

security  in  its  persiateut  assaults  upon  the  authority        Buolvedy  That  by  the  infamous  oonspira^  of  force 

and  stability  of  the  established  Qovemment ;  as  at-  and  fraud  the  high  officials  and  UQrepudiat«<l  leadera 

tempting  to  weaken  the  nation  by  crippling  the  army  of  the  Bepublican  party  annulled  and  reversed  Uie 

in  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  danffer ;  as  ffuilty  of  nation's  choice  for  the  Presidency,  put  the  defeated 

false  pretenses  in  claiming  for  the  Democratic  House  candidate  in  the  chair  of  Waahinffton,  and  cheated 

a  reduction  in  public  ezpendituresj  whose  fraudulent  the  people  of  that  reform  of  the  Federal  QoTeroment 

cliaracter  is  proved  by  the  necessity  for  a  heavy  de-  which  tlieir  ballots  had  demanded  and  ordained ; 

ficiency  bill ;  as  dependent  on  a  solid  South,  and  and  it  is  the  stem  resolve  of  the  American  people 

thereby  subservient  to  all  its  demands ;  as  aggra-  that  such  IVaud  has  been  perpetrated  fbr  the  last  time, 
vating  the  troubles  of  the  country  by  mischievous        RetoUtdy  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  honeat, 

agitation  throughout  the  |>eriod  ox  its  supremacy  in  just,  and  economical  adminbtration  of  Governor  Bob- 

the  House  of  Kepresentatives ;  aa  faithleaa  to  the  iuson  and  our  other  Democratic  State  officers ;  and, 

obl'igrations  of  national  honor,  and  the  chief  support  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of 

of  wild  schemes  of  inflation,  repudiation,  and  other  New  York,  we  oordiiilly  and  earnestly  approve  and 

financial  disorders,  which  imperil  public  credit  and  endorse  the  same. 

aTe^ffil^i^i^it?'."'""''^"""^'       TLe  election  held  on  November  5th  W.S  for 

».  An  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  country  ^^^  choice  of  Jodge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

second  only  to  the  great  struggle  for  its  existence  nieinbers  of  Congress,  and  members  of  the 

now  conf^nts  us.    Aa  then  the  Republican  party  State  Legislature.    The  result  for  Judge  wns 

nilSonal  dtlL^'tfo'?' wd^^riStL^m^^  ^  follows :  Danfortlu  Repub.,  891,112 ;  Brad- 

party Mmeriifiie*d'uSer Si SSnda^d^for thldefe^  1?^V^?!°-'  ^^^'^^ '  Tucker,  Nat.,  76,188 ;  Van 

of  the  Union,  ao  now  the  Republican  organisation  Cott,  Pro.,  4,294.     For  members  of  Congress 

is  the  only  efficient  bulwark  against  national  repn-  the  result  was  as  follows :  First  District — Otis, 

diation  and  disgrace ;  and  it  again  invites  all  good  Repub.,  11,798 ;  Covert,  Dem.,  18,809 ;  Crooks, 

citiaens  of  whatever  previous  political  ties,  to  um^  Nat.,  1,480.     Second— O'Reilly,  Repub.  and 

with  It  in  preserving  the  national  honor.    To  all  Re-  t  ^  '  t\  <  o  iVo     t  •*  vis  i j    t\      ^    A  ooT 

publicans  thU  great  exigency  especially  appeals  to  i°a-  ■L>em.,   18,188:  Litchfield,  Dem.,  9,881 : 

rise  to  its  high  obliffationa,  and  join  heart  and  hand  Bennett,  Nat.,  766.  Third— Chittenden,  Repub., 

for  the  triumph  of  theae  vital  principles,  upon  which  16,667;  Huntley,  Dem.,  10,017;  Steele,  Nat 

the  security  and  welfare  of  the  repubUc  depend.  and  Ind.  Dem.,  866.     Fourth— Lyon,  Repub., 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  ^^742 ;  Bliss,  Dem.,  18,020 ;  Huson,  Nat.  726. 

at  Syracuse  on  September  26tb,  and  was  or-  Fifth— Bourke,    Ind.    Dom.,    8,327 ;    Mulleis 

ganized  by  the  appointment  of  Erastus  Brooks  Dem.,  9,166 ;  Blair,  Nat,  281.  Sixth— DeVrees, 

as  President    The  only  nomination  was  that  Ind.  Dem.,  6,827 ;  Cox,  Dem.,  10,908 ;  Bennct 

of  Geori^e  B.  Bradley  for  Judge  of  the  Court  Socialist,  284.     Seventh  —  Einstein,  Repub., 

of  Appeals.    The  following  platform  was  adopt-  7,617;  Eickhoff,  Dem.,  7,162;  Jahelka,  Nat., 

ed :  808.    Eighth— McCook,  Repub.,  12,864 ;  Je- 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Bute  of  New  York  ^P^  I^«™»  *^fi^^  ;  Averill,  Ind.  Dem.,  779. 

reaffirms  the  followinjr  principles  set  forth  in  the  Nmth  —  Berryman,    Repub.,    6,726;    Wood, 

pUtform  adopted  in  1874  and  1877,  and  endorsed  by  Dem.,  7,277 ;  Hardy,  Ind.  Dem.,  6,480.   Tenth 

a  large  mMority  of  the  people  of  this  SUte:  —O'Brien,  Ind.  Dem.,  11,819;  Potter,  Dem., 

fi,^5n"??K"*l''Yj'°iP"T'^''''*'^^^?.l''*''  ''''^?  **  «,046 ;  Neigle,  Nat,  211.    Eleventh— Morton, 

the  will  of  the  holder,  the  only  currency  of  the  country,  w^^i!    TTi^^a     to  mi*    t\  tr^ok    ^        T^ 

Steady  steps  toward  specie  pavments,  honest  nay-  Repub.,  14^078 ;   Willis,  Dem.,  7,060 ;  Bryant, 

ment  of  the  public  debt.    We  concratulate  the  State  Ind.  Dem.,  264.    Twelfth — Smith,  Repub.,  11,- 

and  country  upon  the  practical  relative  value  of  the  838;    Cobb,   Dem.,   9,088;    N.   Smith,   Nat, 

greenback  currency  of  the  Government  with  gold  2,421.   Thirteenth— Ketcham,  Repub.,  18,240; 

The  p?^^^^^^^       of  the  pubUc  faith.  ^^^^T^  ^^^j^  ».700 ;  Doty   Nat,  792     Four- 

Tariff  for  revenue.  teenth — Ferdon,  Repub.,  11,861 ;  Beebe,  Dem., 

No  Government  partnership  with  protected  mo-  11,828;    Voorhis,   Nat,   8,261.     Fifteenth  — 

nopoliesi  .    ,     ,    .  Nichols,  Repub.,  11,442;  Ix)unsberry,  Dem., 

florae  rule,  to  limit  and  locahxe  most  jeidously  the  1 8,680;    Enkson,  Nat,   8,624.     Sixteenth— 

powers  intrusted  to  public  servants,  whether  muni-  n '.i^„   t>^^„\.    io  iaa.  nrln^o  t\^^    io  aaj  . 

Jipal,  State,  or  FederVl  1    No  centralization.  S?,  ^^'  Repub.,  12,199 ;  Woods,  Dem.  12,004 ; 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  aU  men.    No  political  Hilton,  Nat.,  6,466.    Seventeenth— Wood,  Re- 

le«8iation.  pub.,  16,771;   Patterson,  Dem.,  9^66;  Fer- 

^partial  Uxation       _  ^  u     „   •  n  ^^^^  ^at.,  8,878.    Eighteenth— Hammond, 

Official  accounubil.ty  rmdly  enforced  by  all  civil  ^epub.,   10,650 ;  Ross,  Dem.,  6,766 ;  McDon- 

and  criminal  remedies.    No  private  uue  of  pubhc  ,y -vt  I     o /.Xc  '    Zt-    \.      ^  v»iv*^,  ^vxxv« 

funds  by  public  officers.  al^»  Nat.,  8,006.    Nineteenth— James,  Repub., 

Corporations  chartered  by  the  State  Always  subject  12,188;  Hasbrouck,  Dem.,  6,066.     Twentieth 

to  State  supervision  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  — Starin,  Repub.,  17,738;    Thompson,  Dem., 

The  party  in  power  is  responsible  for  alf  legis-  io,889 ;  Wendell,  Nat,  2,588.    Twenty-first— 

"^EJinTmy  IS  S  expense,  that  labor  m«y  be  fj^er    Repub.    16,877 ;  Sc^field,  Dem.,  10- 

lightly  burdened  and  the  laborer  fully  paid  for  his  180;    Cone,  Nat,   6,017.     Twenty-second  — 

work.  Miller,  Repub.,  14,866 ;  Brown.  Dem.,  11,688: 

Beaohedj  That  the  provisions  of  the  State  Consti-  Lewis,  Nat,  2,102.     Twenty-tnird — ^Prescott, 

faUure  of  the  Republican  party  for  three  successive  ^at,  8,787.     Twenty-fOTrtb— Masori,  Repub., 

years  after  the  taking  of  the  census  to  apportion  tha  12,048 ;  Dufly,  Dem.  and  Nat.,  11,807 ;  Smyth, 
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Pro.,  429.  Twenty-fifth  —  Hiacook,  Repnb., 
14,699;  Wieting,  Dein.,  11,174;  Stratton,  Pro., 
815.  Twentj-sixth — Oamp,  Repub.,  14,855; 
Dorston,  Dera.,  1,638;  Walley,  Nat.,  10,979. 
Twenty-seveoth  —  Lapbara,  Repnb.,  12,270 ; 
Pierpont,  Dem.  and  Nat.,  10.282 ;  Howell,  Pro., 
24.  Twenty-eighth— Dwigbt,  Repnb.,  16,569 ; 
Mndge,  Dem.,  1,888;  Howe,  Nat.,  11,162. 
Twenty-ninth — ^Richardson,  Repnb^  14,880 ; 
Babcock,  Dem.,  10,960 ;  Beanmont,  Nat.,  8,174. 
Thirtieth— Voorhia,  Repnb.,  12,008 ;  Van  Lam- 
berton,  Dem.,  10,867;  Brown,  Nat.,  2,760. 
Thirty-first— Crowley,  Repub.,  12,529 ;  Davis, 
Dem.,  8,718;  Miller,  Nat.,  659.  Thirty-sec- 
ond— Pierce,  Repnb.,  18,998 ;  Lockwood,  Dem., 
16,105;  Grote,  Nat,  1,192.  Thirty-third- 
VanAemam,  Kepnb.,  11,864;  Morris,  Dem., 
6,782 ;  Vinton,  Nat.,  4,689. 
The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 
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Total. 
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An  important  decision  of  a  case  involving 
the  oonstitntionality  of  what  is  known  as  the 
^*  oivil  damages  act "  was  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  during  the  year.  It  is  known  as 
Samnel  Bertholf  agt.  James  O'Reilly.  The  ao- 
ti(m  waa  bron^t  by  the  plaintiff  against  the 
defendant  as  the  landlord  of  hotel  premises, 
let  with  knowledge  that  intoxicating  liquors 
were  to  be  sold  uiereon  by  the  lessee,  to  re- 
cover Uie  value  of  a  horse  owned  by  the  plain- 
tiff^ whidi  died  in  consequence  of  having  been 
overdriven  by  the  plaintiff^s  son  while  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  produced  in  part  by  liquor 
•dd  him  by  the  lessee  at  his  bar  on  the  leased 
premises.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  deliv- 
ered by  Judge  Andrews.    He  said : 

It  Oftn  not  be  disputdd  that  the  fkott  found  bring 
the  ease  within  the  terms  of  the  statate.  end  author- 
ise the  recovery,  if  the  law  itself  la  valia.  ("  An  act 
to  suppresa  intemperaaoe.  pauperiam,  and  crime," 
paased  April  29, 1878.)  Tlie  aot  eivea  to  ever/  bus- 
t»aod.  wife,  parent,  ^ardian,  employer,  or  other  per- 
son '^  who  snail  be  i^jored  in  person  or  property,  or 
means  of  support,  by  aoy  intozioated  person,  or  in 
oonseqoenoe  of  the  mcozloatlon  "  of  any  person,  a 
right  of  action  against  any  person  who  shall,  by 
selling  or  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors,  have 
oauived  the  intojuoation,  in  whole  or  in  part;  and 
declares  that  *^any  person  or  persons  ownincr  or 
renting,  or  pennittmjr  the  occupation  of  any  build- 
ing or  premises,  and  havlntr  knowledge  that  Intoxi- 
catinj;  liquors  are  to  be  sola  thereon,  shall  be  liable, 
severally  and  jointly,  with  the  poraon  or  persons 
sellings  or  giving  intoxicating  liquors  aforesaid,  for 
all  damagea  sustained,  and  for  exemplary  damages." 

The  (question  we  are  now  to  determine  is,  whether 
the  Loffislature  baa  the  power  to  create  a  cause  of 
action  for  damages  in  favor  of  a  person  injured  in 
person  or  property  by  the  act  of  an  intoxicated  per- 
aon,  against  tne  owner  of  real  property,  whose  only 
conneotion  with  the  ii^ury  is  that  he  leased  the  prem- 
ises where  the  liquor  causing  the  intoxication  was 
sold  or  given  away,  with  knowledge  that  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  were  to  be  aold  thereon.    The  question 
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whether  the  act  under  consideration  is  a  valid  exer- 
else  of  legislative  power  ia  to  be  determined  solely 
b^  reibrence  to  constitutional  restrainta  and  prohi- 
bitions. The  legislative  power  has  no  other  limita- 
tion. If  an  act  can  stand  when  brought  to  the  teat 
of  the  Oonstitution,  the  question  of  its  validity  is  at 
an  end,  and  neither  the  executive  nor  judicial  de-^ 
partment  of  the  government  can  refuse  to  reco|fnise 
or  enforce  it.  The  main  iparantee  of  private  nghia 
affainst  uiuuat  legialation  is  found  in  that  memorable 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  no  person  shall  *^  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
proceas  of  law."  (Conat.,  art.  1,  aec.  6.)  Thia  guar- 
antee is  not  construed  in  any  narrow  or  teclmioal 
sense.  The  right  of  life  may  be  invaded  without  its 
destruction  ;  one  may  be  deprived  of  hia  liberty  in 
a  oonatitutional  aenae  without  putting  his  person  In 
oonfloement;  and  property  may  be  taken  without 
manual  inteiference  therewith,  or  ita  phyaical  de- 
struction. The  broad  question  is  presented,  wheth- 
er the  aot  tranacenda  the  limita  of  leglalative  power 
in  subjecting  a  landlord  to  liability,  under  the  oir> 
cumstancea  mentioned  in  the  act.  J^oes  the  act,  in 
effect,  deprive  him  of  hia  property  without  **  due 
proceaa  of  law,*'  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  f 

That  a  statute  impairs  the  value  of  property  does 
not  make  it  unoonstitutional.    All  property  la  held 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol ita  use,  to  secure  the  general  aafety  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare.    **  We  think  it  a  aettled  principle,"  says 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  agt.  Alger,  7 
Cusb.,  84.  **  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  weltor> 
dered  civil  aodety,  that  every  holder  of  property, 
however  absolute  and  unquaMed  may  be  hia  title, 
holda  it  under  the  implied  Ilabilitv  that  hia  use  shall 
not  be  injurious  to  toe  equal  enjoyment  of  others 
having  an  equal  right  to  the  etgoyment  of  their 
property,  nor  iijurioua  to  the  rights  of  the  oommn- 
nity.    All  property  is  held  subject  to  those  general 
reroiations  which  are  necessanr  to  the  common  good 
and  general  weUiire."   Judge  Bedileld.  in  a  passage 
often  cited  with  approval,  speaking^of  tne  police  pow- 
er, says :  **  By  tms  general  police  power  of  the  State 
persons  and  property  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
restraints  and  burdens,  in  order  to  secure  the  gen- 
eral comfort,  health  ana  prosperity  of  the  State ;  oi 
the  perfect  right  of  the  Legislature  to  do  which  no 
question  ever  waa  or  upon  acknowledged  general 
principlea  can  be  made."    (Thorpe  ac^  But.  and 
BurL  K.  R.  Co..  27  Vt.,  140.)    The  police  power,  ao 
called,  inheres  in  every  sovereignty,  and  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  presep- 
vation  of  mutual  rigfats  m>m  the  disturbing  conflicts 
which  would  prevad  in  the  absence  of  any  control- 
ling, rcfrulatingauthority,  and  has  been  constantly  ex- 
ercised by  the  legislature  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 
In  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  16  Wall.,  86,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
art  entitled  '*  An  act  to  protect  the  public  health," 
etc.,  waa  valid  as  a  police  regulation.    That  the  act 
aerioualy  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  a  law- 
ful business  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and  flrreat- 
ly  impaired  the  value  of  slaughter-nouae  property,  is 
evident.    But  the  minority  of  the  Court  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  act  was  not  void,  either  as  creating 
a  monopoly,  or  aa  depriving  the  perHona  affected  by 
it  of  their  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
atitution. 

In  Munn  agt.  The  State  of  Iirmoi8^40tto,114,the 
Court  sustained  an  aot  of  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois presoribiiiff  a  maximum  rate  of  charfres  for 
the  handling  or  grain  in  warehousea  in  that  State, 
and  requiring  warehouses  to  procure  a  lioenae,  and 
authorizing  its  revocation,  ana  prohibiting  the  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  warehousing  ffratn  in  any 
warehouse  without  such  license,  or  sfter  its  revoca- 
tion. The  act  was  held  to  be  valid  as  well  aa  to 
warehouaes  built  before  as  to  those  which  miglit  be 
built  after  the  act  waa  paased.  The  right  of  the 
State  to  make  the  regulations  contained  in  the  acts 
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which  the  public  have  an  interest,  he,  in  effect,  grtnu  and  accepted  by  her.       ^   ^    ^ 

to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use.  and  must  submit  The  current  finances  of  the  State  are  also  in 

to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  tne  common  good,  an  embarraased  condition.    The  funds  in  hand 
to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.'' 

These 
ried 

▼ate    ^        .    *      .               ,  mi-     - 

they  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  police  power  in  legis-  without  increasing  the  taxes.    The  deficiency 

lation ;  and  the  reportu  abound  in  deoiaions  which  ]xg^  been  made  to  fall  entirely  on  the  special  ap- 

show  that  the  8Ute  has  authority  to  regulate  ttie  use  propriations.   It  was  supposed  that  the  tax  biD 

and  emoyment  of  property  and  the  coiitrol  of  pn-  ^^  *i^  „.  i^  «.««:^;^«*  .J^^^^^ .  i>«*  ^\.^^ :-  •k^ 

vate  Kismess  in  i^y  wlys,  "  without  coming  in  "^ould  yield  sufficient  revenue ;  but  there  is  the 

conflict  with  any  of  those  constitutional  principles  same  unequal  and  defective  assessment  of  taxes 

which  are  established  for  the  protection  of  private  in  North  Carolina  which  exists  in  every  other 

righto  or  private  property."  gtate  of  the  Union.     In  this  State,  however, 

TThe  rig>tof  the  Legislature  to  control  Uie  use  and  ^^  -^  thought  to  be  impossible  to  devise  a  sys- 

traffic  in  intoxicating  hquors  being  established,  ito  1        ^^^b^*'  ^  ^^  *«n^     w  ^  w^,  ^«*«>«7  »  ojr 

authority  to  impose  RabUities  upon^those  who  eier-  ^^,  ^^ich  would  operate  more  unequaUy,  un- 

cise  the  traffic,  or  who  sell  or  give  away  intoxicat-  justly,  or  prejudicially  to  the  Treasury.    The 

ing  drinks,  for  consequential  ii^uries  to  third  per-  rule  lor  every  county,  town,  and  township  is 

"2%,t®P®^*.  ?•  *  VA^*^  incident.    And  the  act  difierent,  and  the  values  of  property  situated  in 

of  ms  Isnot  Invahd  bjKsause  it  creates  a  nght  of  ^^           '   locality  and  of  the  same  character 

action  and  imposes  a  liabihty  not  known  to  the  o«iic  *vvi.*.v  M»u^A  v«  •««  oiuuv  vuwiw^m 

common  law.    There  u  no  such  limit  to  legislative  ^^  ^  variant  and  unequal  as  the  varied,  arttt- 

power.     The  Legislature  may  alter  or  repeal  the  trary,  and  often  indiif erent  opinions  of  the  as- 

common  law.    It  may  create  new  offenses,  enlarge  sessors  may  chance  to  be.  Very  little  property  is 

the  scope  of  civil  remedies,  and  fasten  responsibility  assessed  to  anywhere  within  the  neighborhood 

S^nt'^.^vSiTo  ?erd";.  •^k'^STm^^Tai  of  its  value,  but  that  does  not  matter ;  the  ea- 

the  Ltgislature  may  impose  upon  one  man  lUbUity  Bential  idea  is  to  have  the  assessment  bear  the 

for  an  iigury  suffered  by  another  with  which  he  had  same  uniform  proportion  to  the  true  value  of 

CO  connection.    But  it  may  change  the  rule  of  the  the  property  taxed.  Unless  this  is  secured,  one 

oommon  law,  which  looks  only  to  the  proxixnate  ^an  pays  a  vastly  higher  tax  than  his  ndgh- 

i^T-l  -llow'a  V^^^^^  ^^  ^d  one  to/nshi|  or  county  than  the  Id- 

whose  acts  contributed,  although  remotely,  to  pro-  joining  township  or  county ;  and  it  is  m  the 

duoe  it.    This  is  what  the  Legislature  has  done  in  power — and  often  happens  in  practice— of  the 

the  act  of  1878.    ,     ,      ,          *    ^  .             ,  county  assessors  and  commissioners  to  defeat 

Ho^f  rrrt.V!?tt."iirJ;;AS?r.SS:  «•«  ^^Y  *?f  Ir^^'''  lowermg  the  «. 

cise  of  legishitive  power,  but  we  can  not  say  that  jessments.    It  becomes  also  a  heavy  tax  on 

it  violatett  any  express  or  implied  prohibition  of  the  honesty,  and  compels  the  conscientious  man  to 

Constitution.  pay  sometimes  double  or  treble  the  tax  paid  by 

nis  less  scrupulous  neighbor. 

NORTH  OAROLINA.  The  debt  of  the  State  The  penitentiary  system  of  the  State  ia  the 

18  $16,960,046  principal  and  $10,160,182  inter-  most  costly  of  its  institutions.    The  idea  of 

est    This  is  ^own  as  the  recognized  debt,  guch  institutions  is  to  punish  offenders  with 

and  distinct  from  the  special -tax  bonds.    (See  hard  labor,  so  as  either  to  reform  them  or  de- 

*' Annual  Cydopeedia,"  1877.)    The  question  ter  them  and  others  from  the  commission  of 

before  the  people  and  the  Legislature  is,  What  crime.    The  economic  problem  is  to  make  this 

shall  be  done  with  this  debt?    The  Governor  labor  support  the  institution.    The  system  of 

aays :  employing  the  convicts  in  the  oonstmction  of 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to  psy  it  railroads  nas  been  adopted,  and  it  results  in 

at  its  face  value.  Indeed,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  yielding  an  income  much  above  the  expenses 

is  sny  moral  obligation  on  us  to  do  so,  nor  do  our  ^f  ^^  keeping  of  the  prisoners.    Indee^  they 

creditors  expect  it  of  us.  Quite  one  hslf  of  our  prop-  i,^„^  ^«-«  Jwi  .^^.^  4-u<>»V^r.*  *i^^i>  ♦k^  w^iZ^i^^JL 

erty  upon  wKich  our  bondiTwere  based  was  wantonly  5*^5  ^^f^  ?or?  \^f^  ^onr  times  the  mmimum 

destroyed  by  consent  of  a  large  minority  of  those  Med  by  the  Legislature  at  which  the  rauroM 

who  held  them,  and  no  court  of  conscience  upon  the  companies  should  be  charsed.     By  the  esti- 

earth  would  permit  a  creditor  to  destroy  one  half  mates  of  the  President  of  tne  Western  North 

^l^!AnAT^i[:.t^Zt  ^'fnA^'llSST^I^^^^.tl'^na  CaToliua  Railfoad,  as  engineer,  the  earnings  of 

remainder.    But  we  can  and  shotOd  pay  «>methmg.  ^^^  ^^^^^  famished  to  him  hkve  been  nSirly 

At  the  Inst  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  $100,000  per  annum,  or  $200,000  for  the  years 

Governor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General  1877  and  1878.    This  is  about  $286  per  annum 

were  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with  per  hand  gross.    The  cost  of  supporting,  guard- 

the  bondholders,  but  no  power  was  given  to  ing,  and  overseeing  them  for  the  same  time  has 

them  to  make  or  accept  any  proposition.    No-  been  $98,000.   Their  health  has  been  excellent 

thing  has  therefore  been  done,  although  it  is  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  their  net  eam- 

believed  that  very  reasonable  terms  can  be  ings,  deducting  everything,  a|id  including  the 

obtained  if  a  determination  to  settle  the  debt  sick,  the  women,  and  all  others  not  at  work  on 

ii  manifested.    The  special-tax  bonds  are  re-  the  road  from  any  cause,  is  $121.60  per  hand. 
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On  the  Ist  of  November  there  were  within  tremely  saccessfdl,  and  the  nomber  of  students 
the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  865  conyiots;  on  is  ooostantly  increasing.  Two  normal  schools 
the  Western  Noith  Carolina  Railroad.  558 ;  on  have  been  established,  one  for  whites  at  the 
the  Spartanburg  and  Asheville  Railroad,  1 ;  university,  and  one  for  blacks  at  Fayetteville. 
on  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  28;  on  At  the  first  session  of  the  white  school  225 
the  Chester  and  Lenoir  Narrow  Gauge,  50;  teachers  attended,  and  at  the  second,  in  1878, 400 
and  on  the  Western  (Coalfields)  Railroad,  100 ;  teachers  were  present,  representing  60  counties, 
making  a  total  of  1,102  convicts  on  the  books  The  colored  normal  school  has  been  managed 
of  the  penitentiary.  The  squad  of  hands  em-  with  unexpected  success.  The  first  session 
ployed  on  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  opened  with  58  pupils,  about  40  of  whom  re- 
Railroad  has  finished  grading  to  the  town  of  ceived  certificates  as  teachers,  some  of  high 
Murphy,  in  Cherokee  County.  The  President  grade ;  the  second  year  began  with  74  pupils, 
of  the  Western  Railroad  makes  a  very  flatter-  The  law  relating  to  the  public  schools,  having 
ing  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  done  by  been  recently  adopted,  was  found  to  contain 
the  convicts  on  his  Tine.  Having  determined  many  defects,  and  much  dissatisfaction  existed 
to  extend  it  in  the  direction  of  Greensboro,  in  relation  to  the  schools.  These  defects  it 
the  company  began  work  at  or  near  Egypt  in  was  proposed  to  remove  at  the  next  session  of 
March,  1878,  with  100  convicts,  and  there  is  a  the  Legislature.  The  receipts  of  the  education- 
good  prospect  of  soon  seeing  this  road  com-  alfund  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 1878, 
pleted  to  Greensboro.  The  Chester  and  Le-  were  $546,914.  To  this  is  added  the  amount 
uoir  Narrow-Gauge  Railroad  Company  has  fin*  before  on  hand,  $111,980.94,  making  the  total 
ished  its  line  to  Dallas,  in  Gaston  County,  and  amount  available  $657,800.87.  The  disburse* 
Uie  grading  to  Newton,  on  the  Western  North  ments  for  school  purposes  for  the  year  were 
Carolina  Railroad.  The  conclusions  drawn  $589,102,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  for  that  fund 
from  these  facts  by  the  State  authorities  are:  $118,798. 

1.  That  convict  labor  is  almost  if  not  unite  as       The  Constitution  requires  the  State  to  take 
valuable  for  road  construction  as  hired  labor,  care  of  all  its  insane.    There  not  being  capacity 

2.  That  convict  labor  is  more  valuable  used  in  in  the  asylum  to  care  for  them,  the  Legislature 
this  kind  of  work  than  employed  at  trades  and  has  provided  Uiat  whenever  they  are  refused 
mechanical  work  in  dose  confinement  8.  admittance  there,  and  a^  adjudged  insane  by 
That  the  health  and  general  tone  of  the  con-  a  jury  in  the  Superior  Court,  the  county  in 
victs  is  better  in  outdoor  work.  It  is  oonsid-  which  they  reside  shall  be  entitled  to  draw 
ered  to  be  the  true  policy  for  the  State  to  pro-  from  the  State  Treasury  not  exceeding  $100 
vide  labor  for  them  on  public  works  altogether,  per  year  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  estimated 
after  the  completion  of  the  penitentiary  build-  that  there  are  now  in  the  State  about  1,000  in- 
ings,  leaving  within  its  walls  only  such  as  from  sane.  The  asylum  at  Raleigh  has  capacity  for 
feebleness  or  the  nature  of  their  crimes  can  not  about  250,  one  fourth  the  whole  number  in  the 
be  sent  outside.  In  addition  to  the  completion  State.  It  costs  about  $250  per  head  to  keep 
of  the  roads  begun  by  the  State,  and  to  which  them.  The  State  is  now  building  the  largest 
labor  has  been  already  ast»igned,  there  are  a  and  perhaps  most  cosUy  house  withm  her  limits, 
number  of  local  railroads  and  turnpikes  greatiy  with  capacity  for  400,  at  Morganton,  and  has 
desired  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  valu-  already  expended  $185,000.  The  work  is  about 
able  swamp  lands  to  be  drained,  at  which  con-  one  third  done.  She  is  also  building  another 
victs  might  be  employed  with  great  profit  to  house  for  the  colored  insane  near  Goldsboro 
the  State,  the  counties,  or  communities  sup-  that  will  cost  $50,000.  About  $820,000  more 
porting  the  oonvict«.  Whenever  any  county  will  be  required  to  complete  and  furnbh  these 
or  oommnnity  will  obtain  a  charter  for  build-  institutions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
ing  a  railroad  or  a  turnpikcL  or  draining  a  expense  to  the  State  will  be  about  $200,000. 
swamp,  or  diking  a  river,  ana  will  undertake  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  State  to  ear- 
to  support  the  hands,  they  should  be  given  the  ry  out  a  system  of  internal  improvements  for 
convict  labor.  There, are  many  fertile  valleys  a  long  period.  Commenced  before  railroads 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  remote  from  railroad  were  known,  the  purpose  now  is  to  complete 
facllitiee,  such  as  the  great  valley  of  the  Tad-  them  by  railroads,  and  to  make  the  latter  so  ex- 
kin  from  Salisbury  to  Patterson,  where  well-  tensive  as  to  reach  every  county  of  the  State, 
to-do  farmers  would  be  induced  to  attempt  the  The  breadth  of  the  State  from  north  to  south 
buildingof  narrow-gauge  railroads  if  they  were  in  its  western  part  is  a  hundred  miles.  By 
given  tiie  necessary  labor;  and  many  excel-  extending  a  railroad  through  the  middle  of 
lent  turnpikes  would  be  constructed  as  feeders  it  from  east  to  west,  the  greatest  distance  at 
to  the  railroads,  and  many  rich  swamps  might  which  any  man  can  be  from  it  is  fifty  miles, 
be  drained  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way  or  two  days*  travel  with  a  loaded  wagon.  If 
the  increasing  cost  of  the  penitentiary  would  this  distance  of  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
be  kept  down,  and  a  vast  benefit  to  the  people  railroad  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  it 
be  accomplished.  becomes  evident  that  one  third  of  the  State 

An  increased  interest  in  popular  education  would  be  within  seventeen  miles  of  this  great 

is  manifei^ed  in  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  ef-  highway  running  through  the  country,  like  a 

forts  to  revive  the  university  have  been  ex-  public  street  through  a  commercial  city.    An- 
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other  third  wonld  be  between  seventeen  and  cess  of  completing  the  filling  will  go  on  from 
thirtjT'fbar  miles  from  it,  and  the  remaining  time  to  time,  until  the  roadwaj  is  made  per- 
third  between  thirty-fonr  and  fifty.  The  first  manent  The  most  of  the  work  of  filling  m  is, 
project  was  to  afford  transportation  to  all  the  however,  already  completed,  only  leaving  the 
people,  as  above  described,  by  a  main  central  temporary  stmctores  of  sneh  spans  and  hei^t 
une,  after  which  the  general  anatomy  of  the  as  make  them  perfectly  safe  for  the  passage 
State  system  was  to  be  constructed,  the  arms,  of  trains  for  two  or  three  years,  before  which 
branches,  lateral  and  cross  lines,  necessary  to  time  they  will  all  have  been  fiUed,  and  the 
make  a  complete  system  of  transportation  for  track  resting  on  a  solid  road-bed  of  earth  and 
all  sections  and  all  the  interests  of  the  State,  broken  stone.  The  tunnel-work,  outs  and  fills, 
It  was  never  contemplated  by  any  inteUigent  above  enumerated,  by  no  means  comprises  the 
advocate  of  internal  improvements  to  confine  excavation  on  the  mountain  section.  For  the 
the  State  to  a  single  line  of  rdlroad,  or  to  deny  entire  ten  miles  the  roadway  is  a  succession 
to  any  portion  of  the  people  the  largest  and  of  cuts  and  fills,  and  there  is  not  a  yard  of  the 
most  liberal  facilities  for  reaching  all  &e  mar-  distance  over  which  the  track  rests  on  a  natn- 
kets  of  the  worid.  It  was  the  hope  that  long  ral  level  The  total  rise  on  this  mountain  see- 
before  this  every  portion  of  North  Carolina  tion  is  1,020  feet,  or  102  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
should  be  penetrated  by  railroads  tending  in  original  estimates  for  the  work  on  this  section 
every  conceivable  direction;  that  with  one  were  $1,800,000,  or  an  average  of  $180,000 
general  system  through  the  center  of  the  State  to  the  mile.  With  the  aid  of  convict  labor  it 
nrom  east  to  west,  connecting  the  mountains  has  not  cost  so  much,  but  with  hired  labor  it 
with  the  seaboard,  there  should  also  exist  a  could  not  have  been  completed  within  the  es- 
perfect  network  of  railroads  all  over  the  State,  timates.  There  are  numerous  ravines  and 
developing  its  resources,  and  making  the  peo-  monntain  streams  which  the  road  crosses,  and 
pie  prosperous  and  the  State  a  great  common-  one.  Mill  Greek,  is  crossed  twelve  times  in  six 
wedth.  That  portaon  of  the  Western  North  miles.  Besides  the  culverts,  there  are  eight 
Carolina  Railroad  known  as  the  Mountain  Sec-  stone  viaducts,  abd  three  wooden  bridges  or 
tionistenmileslong,  and  extends  from  a  point  trestles.  The  four  temporary  trestles  to  be 
half  way  between  Old  Fort  and  Henry  Station,  filled  in  aggregate  1,200  feet  in  length,  and 
to  the  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  through  the  long  have  a  height  at  their  centers  of  26,  56,  64, 
tunoel  under  the  Blue  Ridge.  Throughout  the  and  70  feet,  respectively.  Three  arch  culverts 
United  States,  or  North  America,  there  is  no-  are  respectively  402,  288,  and  260  feet  long, 
where  such  inland  work  as  that  presented  on  8  by  10  feet,  width  and  height,  and  the  main 
this  mountain  section,  and,  as  a  North  Carolina  one  cost  $15,000  at  contract  price  in  1868. 
achievement  of  engineering  and  mechanical  Twenty-five  smaller  cuts,  other  than  those  enn- 
skill,  this  work  is  a  monument  and  an  object  merated  above,  involved  the  excavation  of 
of  becoming  pride  to  the  State.  There  are  on  nearly  400,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  stone, 
this  section  seven  tunnels,  in  all  8,686  feet  in  and  the  work  has  been  increased  by  reason  ojf 
length,  which  involved  40,000  cubic  yards  of  land-«lides  fully  one  third  of  the  total  amount 
excavation  through  solid  rock.  These  tunnels  of  the  estimates  for  the  monntain  secticm  at 
are  now  all  completed  and  ready  for  the  track  the  beginning.  Including  the  remainder  of  the 
through  them,  except  the  Swannanoa,  which  Swannanoa  Tunnel,  there  is  not  now  in  the 
has  yet  ^0  feet  of  heading  and  800  feet  of  way  of  the  track  to  the  summit,  at  Swannanoa 
bench  to  be  removed,  in  all  something  less  Gap,  more  than  5,000  cubic  yards  of  excavat- 
than  8,000  cubic  yards,  not  more  than  six  In^,  and  of  this  there  is  not  a  shovelftil  of 
weeks'  work  for  the  present  force  of  hands,  original  earth  outside  of  the  long  tunnel,  all 
and  the  appliances  upon  it.  This  heavy  tunnel-  of  that  which  remains  in  the  reading  now 
work  has  long  stood  as  an  almost  impenetrable  being  the  deposit  of  the  slides ;  and  should  no 
barrier  to  railroad  connection  between  the  east  more  occur,  the  roadway  will  be  open  to  the 
and  the  west,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  Swannanoa  Tunnel  at  once, 
the  work  of  boring  through  these  mountains  The  eleven  counties  of  Buncombe,  Cherokee, 
has  been  watched  by  the  people  on  both  sides  Clay,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson, 
of  the  Ridge.  There  are,  among  numerous  Macon,  Madison,  Swain,  and  Transylvania, 
smaller  ones,  five  main  cuts,  out  of  which  have  whose  future  is  bound  up  in  the  extension  of 
been  taken,  in  the  aggregate,  465,000  cubic  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  to  Duck- 
yards  of  earth  and  stone,  mostly  rock,  one  of  town  and  to  Point  Rock,  return  for  taxation 
these  cuts  measuring  160,000  cubic  yards,  and  2,818,986  acres  of  land,  assessed  at  $4,680,465, 
the  other  four  averaging  above  75,000  cubic  which  is,  on  account  of  the  want  of  transpor- 
yards.  Besides  the  succession  of  cuts  and  fills  tation  facilities,  less  than  $2  per  acre.  The 
on  the  entire  mountain  section,  there  are  four  internal  wealth  of  that  magnificent  country 
main  fills  of  682,000  cubic  yards,  one  of  them  can  not  be  estimated.  There  are  no  means  of 
requiring  880,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  approximating  its  resourees.  It  requires  rdl- 
stone  to  make  it,  and  the  other  three  aver-  roads  to  ^ve  it  the  facilities  for  reaching  mar- 
aging  more  than  100,000  cubic  yards.  On  four  ket,  to  stimulate  its  people  to  increase  the  agri- 
of  these  fills  temporary  trestles  were  erected,  cultural  and  mineral  products,  and  to  attract 
the  track  carried  on  over  them,  and  the  pro-  capital  and  population,  to  properly  develop  that 
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Beotioaofooaiitry,which,  when  developed,  will  the  yield  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same, 
be  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  North  while  in  eight  an  increase  is  reported.  The 
Carolina,  contribating  a  thousand  fold  more  average  yield  of  tobacco  per  acre  in  the  fortv- 
to  the  State  Treasury  than  under  the  present  two  counties  reporting  it  is  about  600  pounds, 
assessment.  Its  mineral  wealth  alone  would  Forty-eight  counties  produced  an  ample  supply 
ei^ch  an  empire.  Almost  every  species  of  of  bread  and  meat  and  forage  for  stock,  and  of 
mmeral  is  found  in  these  counties  of  western  these  twenty-one  report  a  surplus.  Twenty 
North  Carolina,  specimens  of  which  have  ffone  others  report  a  supply  of  grain  and  forage,  but 
to  enrich  the  cabinets  of  other  States,  and  be  not  a  sufficiency  of  meat,  while  the  remaining 
exhibited  abroad.  The  statistics  of  the  Agri-  twenty-two  report  a  general  deficiency.  One 
oultural  Department,  yet  in  its  infancy,  show  county  reports  no  small  grain.  One  reports  no 
that  in  Cherokee  there  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  wheat,  but  a  large! v  increased  aoreage  in  oats, 
iron,  lead,  and  numganese;  in  Graham,  silver,  Two  report  a  smaller  acreage  than  in  1876. 
copper,  and  lead;  in  Haywood,  mica;  in  Hen-  Thirteen  estimate  the  aoreage  at  about  the 
derson,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  mica;  in  same,  while  seventy-three  give  an  increased 
Jackson,  graphite,  asbestus,  copper,  nlver,  and  acreage,  varying  from  25  to  200  per  cent  In 
manganese ;  m  Macon,  copper,  iron,  mica,  and  eighty  -  nine  counties,  sheep  could  be  raised 
oorundum;  in  Madison,  iron  and  mica;  in  profitably;  the  average  cost  of  keeping  them 
Swain,  silver,  lead,  copper,  mica,  and  saltpeter ;  through  the  winter  does  not  exceed  fifty  cents, 
in  Transylvania,  mica,  copper,  and  iron.  Of  In  fifty-six  counties  sheep  husbandry  could  be 
mineral  waters,  Buncombe  has  sulphur  and  made  very  remunerative  but  for  the  presence 
numerous  iron  springs;  Cherokee,  many  not  of  sheep-killing  dogs.  Four  counties  report  that 
analysed ;  Graham,  three  iron  and  sulphur  they  do  not  desire  immigration,  and  eighty-six 
springs ;  Macon,  many  iron,  and  Madison,  some  respond  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  no  svstem 
of  the  fijieet  warm  springs  in  the  world;  all  of  recognized  in  the  employment  of  fSarm  labor- 
whioh  may  be  resorted  to  by  both  health-  and  ers — the  three  plans  usually  practiced  prevail- 
pleasnre-seekers.  The  whole  section  abounds  ing  to  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  sections  of 
m  the  finest  timber,  oak,  pine,  black  walnut,  theState,  vis.,  for  wages,  on  shares,  or  as  *^  rent- 
poplar,  white  pine,  hickory,  chestnut  cherry,  ers."  In  eighty-four  counties  the  lands  under 
locust,  linden,  buckeye,  ash,  birch,  beecn,  maple,  the  management  of  freedmen  deteriorate,  while 
and  gum.  And  the  supply  of  superior  marble  in  two  they  improve,  and  in  three  they  remain 
of  every  description,  granite,  sandstone,  and  about  the  same.  As  farmers,  in  six  counties 
soapstone,  is  inexhaustible.  The  staple  prod-  there  is  no  marked  change  in  their  condition ; 
nets  of  these  transmontane  counties  are  com,  in  fifteen  they  are  improving,  and  in  nxty- 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  eight  they  are  not  improving.  In  forty-one 
sorghum,  and  the  grasses.  The  fruits  are  ap-  counties  fanners  are  gmierally  free  from  debt, 
plea,  peachy  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  bcur-  and  are  improving  financially,  wldle  in  forty- 
ries,  of  which  large  Quantities  are  annually  five  they  are  much  depressed.  In  the  four 
produced.  From  the  best  data  that  can  now  remaining  counties,  while  they  have  a  supply 
be  obtained,  it  is  estimated  that  these  counties  of  forage,  grain,  and  meat,  money  is  reported 
annually  produce  2,000,000  bushels  of  com.  scarcer  than  since  the  war.  The  reports  pre- 
800,000  budhels  of  wheat,  100,000  bushels  of  sent  the  condition  of  the  formers  in  an  enconr- 
rye,  6,000  bushels  of  buckwheat^  150,000  gal-  aging  and  hopeful  light  A  larger  area  is  de- 
Ions  of  sorghum,  200,000  pounds  of  honey,  voted  to  small  grain  and  the  grasses;  a  more 
100,000  bushels  of  oats,  10,000  tons  of  grasses,  plentiful  store  of  supplies  is  on  hand  ;  new 
2,000  pounds  of  fiax,  800,000  pounds  of  to-  crops,  new  industries,  and  new  systems  of  farm- 
baoco,  300,000  bushels  of  green  and  200,000  ing  are  being  introduced.  In  the  sevens-three 
pounds  of  dried  apples,  50,000  pounds  of  dried  counties  reported jas  having  increased  their  acre- 
peaches,  and  200,000  pounds  of  butter.  Of  age  seeded  to  small  grain,  the  eastern  countiee 
the  cattle  and  hogs  fattened  and  killed,  and  are  well  represented.  The  total  aggregate  vidue 
driven  to  market  on  the  hoof,  there  are  no  re-  of  lands,  town  property,  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
liable  data  at  hand,  but  the  number  is  known  farming  utensils,  money  in  hand  and  on  deposit, 
to  be  great.  The  country  is  self-sustaining  in  solvent  credits,  etc.,  in  1874^  was  $148,728,818, 
these  products  of  the  stock-lot  and  farm-yard,  while  in  1877  it  was  $146,870,498,  a  gain  of 
and  has  a  handsome  surplus,  from  which  the  $2,646,680.    The  number  of  acres  of  land  listed 

ale  chiefiy  derive  their  ready  money,  except  for  taxation  has  decreased  796,870  acres,  and 

e  article  of  tobacco,  raised  exclusively  for  fallen  off  in  value  $2,214,288  for  the  same  years, 

export,  but  which  is  not  a  general  product  For  the  same  years  the  value  of  town  property 

throughout  all  these  counties.  has  increased  from  $16,652,181  to  $17,418,840. 

Reports  from  all  the  counties  of  the  State  The  number  of  horses  has  increased  18,268, 

except  four  give  a  partial  statement  of  its  agri-  but  the  value  has  decreased  $1^048,848,  owing 

cultural  results  for  1877.    Of  the  ninety  conn-  to  the  general  s)irinkage  in  nearly  all  values, 

ties  reported,  sixty-four  produce  cotton;  of  Mules  increased  in  number  18,070,  and  de- 

these,  forty-four  estimate  the  yield  to  be  less  creased  in  value  $827,551.    Goats  have  gained 

thdn  that  of  1876 ;  thirty-six  report  an  average  rapidly  and  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  7,455 

decrease  of  28  per  cent    In  twelve  counties  over  the  number  known  to  be  in  the  State  in 
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1874.  The  Domerioal  increase  in  cattle  is  only  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  Oommittee*s  treasury. 
14,039,  and  the  money  loss  in  value  $161,406.  Besides,  there  existed  apathy  and  indifference 
There  are  88,891  more  hogs  in  the  8tate  than  among  the  Repnhlicans,  caused  hy  the  policy 
there  were  in  1874,  and  the  increased  valuation  of  the  national  Administration  toward  South- 
amounts  to  $182,148.  There  are  88,886  more  em  Republicans,  particularly  the  appointment 
head  of  sheep  than  four  years  ago.  llie  value  of  Democrats  to  oflSoe ;  and  under  these  hope- 
of  farming  utensils  has  nearly  doubled,  show-  less  circumstances  it  was  best  to  disband  the 
ing  a  net  gain  ot  $5,688,680.*  Money  on  hand  party.  The  party  thus  disorganized  cast  108,- 
and  on  deposit  has  decreased  by  a  half.  Sol-  000  votes  at  the  late  Presidential  election,  the 
vent  credits  have  been  growing  steadily,  and  majority  against  it  being  only  17,000. 
now  exhibit  an  increase  of  a  fourth,  while  other  The  result  of  the  election  was  the  choice  of 
personal  property  shows  a  falling  off  in  value  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Judges  without 
of  about  one  tithe.  The  stock  of  the  State  in  opposition.  For  Chief  Justice,  WUliam  N.  H. 
incorporated  companies  has  increased  from  Smith  received  128,860  votes;  for  Associate 
$690,621  worth  to  $698,268,  and  her  raiboad  Justices,  Thomas  8.  Ashe  received  128,040 
franchises,  that  were  worth  only  $664,981  in  votes,  and  John  Dillard  127,746  votes. 
1874,  amounted  to  $889,691  in  1877.  The  valud  Chief  Justice  Smith  is  a  native  of  Murfrees- 
of  land  in  the  State  as  reported  by  the  State  boro,  N.  C,  whither  his  father  went  from  Con- 
Auditor  is  $74,744,906 ;  of  town  property,  $17,-  necticut,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  high  culture, 
418,840;  of  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  etc.,  much  ability  and  learning  as  a  jurist,  and  of 
$16,888,609;  of  farming  ntensils,  money  on  exceptional  purity  of  private  character.  He 
hand  or  on  deposit,  solvent  credito,  etc.,  $87,-  represented  the  First  District  in  the  last  Fed- 
878,789.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and  per-  eral  Congress  before  l^e  war,  and  came  so 
sonal  property  was  tlierefore  $146,870,408.  near  being  Speaker  that  he  actually  received  a 
An  application  for  the  restoration  or  copies  majority,  but  was  defeated  by  the  withdrawal 
of  important  papers  taken  from  the  archives  of  of  a  vote.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
the  State  by  General  Sherman  brought  out  a  erate  Congress.  On  the  judicial  ticket  with 
reply  from  Mr.  McCreary,  Secretary  of  War,  him  at  the  election  were  the  Hon.  Thomas  8. 
that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  witJi  this  re-  Ashe,  a  former  member  of  Congress,  and  J.  H. 
quest  as  far  as  he  might  consistently  with  the  in-  DiUard,  an  astute  and  successftil  lawyer,  who 
terests  of  the  United  States,  though  he  thought  were  likewise  elected  praclacally  without  op- 
it  probable  that  upon  examination  it  might  be  position. 

found  that  some  of  these  records  were  of  such  The  State  Le^slature  was  divided  as  follows: 
A  character  as  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  evidence  in  resisting  claims 
upon  the  Treasury.    He  therefore  reserved  the 
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er  any,  and  if  any,  what  records  should  be  ex- 

oepted  from  transcribing,  on  the  *'  ground  that 

they  should  not  be  made  pubUc."  ^g  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e  election  of  members  of 

The  m^icipal  elections  in  the  State  were  Congress  approached,  the  following  instruo- 

held  on  May  6th.    In  nearly  every  town  the  tioM  were  ^veu  by  bnited  States  Attomey- 

pontest  WW  between  Democrate  regularly  nom-  (j^„^  j^^%^^^  ^^  ^^  F^^^^al  District  Attor- 

inated  and  independent  Democrats  who  were  ^  ^^  q^^  . 

supported  by  Republicans.  Washikotoh,  October  6,  ism 

The  State  election  this  year  was  for  the  In  case  of  interferenoe  by  Democrats  with  Bepnb- 

choiceof  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges,  lictn  meetings,  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

and  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  ^tlttory  step*  toward  the  ele<^on  of  members  o? 

i.«M  ««  A».^„«.  1-*  ConCTesa,  1  cul  your  attention  to  chapter  vu.,  and 

'^^vSi.^"  ^"^®^  ^^*    r^           ^                 V  ,j     .  eap^ially  section  6,620,  Revised  Statutes.    TouwiU 

Ine  Democratic  Convention  was  neld  at  be  expected  to  give  your  pereonal  attention  to  all 

Raleigh  on  June  ISth.    A  large  number  of  cases  arising  under  tne  above  section.     Meetingt 

delegates  were  present,  and  H.  B.  Short  was  eddied  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  and  supporting 

filfiAted  n^miAnpnt  r^hAirmftn      W  N"  TT  Rtnith  the  election  of  candidates  for  Congress  should  bt 

-!^^mfn^^  f^l  nwl?  T^;««r^n*^  T^^o-  imdisturbcd,  and  each  party  must  lave  freedom  to 

was  nommated  for  Chief  Justice,  and  Thomas  euppon  the  candidates  of  Its  choice.    You  will  show 

S.  Ashe  and  John  H.  Dillard  were  nominated  th&  letter  to  the  marshal  of  the  district,  who,  it  is 
lor  Associate  Judges.  to  be  hoped,  will  render  you  all  assistance  by  an- 
On  July  10th  the  Republican  State  Commit-  pointing  discreet  and  proper  deputies  to  execute  the 
tee  held  a  meeting  at  Raleigh,  and  adopted  a  P«>vi8iona  of  the  •^*g^-^^j^^j,g  jy^^^g 
resolution  declaring  that  'Mt  is  inexpedient  Attomey-GeneraL 
t^  nominate  a  State  ticket  to  be  voted  for  at  «    ^.      »,  ^^^    ,     ^       ..    tt  -i.  j  o^  x     r> 
I  lie  next  election.    The  only  State  officers  to  .  Section  6,520,  chapter  vu..  United  SUtes  Re- 
be  chosen  were  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ^^®^  Statutes,  reads  as  foUows : 
but  it  was  admitted  that,  as  the  Republicans  Sjo.  5,690.— If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State 
had  no  hope  of  electing  them,  it  would  be  a  or'lomtory  conspire  to  prevent  by  force,  inumid^ 
_^  .      J^^r         ^*«vvE«6  .»«vu«,  jw  wvuxvx  i^w  »  ^^      ^y  threat,  any  citizen  who  is  lawfully  entitled 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  make  a  contest,  to  vote,  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy  in  a  le- 
The  canvass  would  cost  $2,500,   and   there  gal  manner  toward  orin  favor  of  the  election  of  any 
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ItwruHy  qaalifled  person  aa  an  elector  for  President  Second — Kitohin,  Democrat,  10,804 ;   O'Hara, 

^i  Yic«;Pre*»i4«»t,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  Republican,  9,682 ;  Harris,  Independent,  8,948. 

sQch  persons  shall  be  pun&lied  by  a  fine  of  not  less  National,  11,611.  Fourth —Davis,  Democrat, 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dol-  11,864;  Tomer,  Republican,  6,353 ;  Jones,  In- 
lars,  or  by  imprisonibeut  of  not  less  than  six  months  dependent,  2,911 :  Fifth — Scales,  Democrat, 
nor  more  than  six  yearn,  or  by  both  saoh  fine  and  10^325 .  Tourgee,  Republican,  7,680.  Sixth- 
Imprisonment,  g^^  Democrat,  4,908 ;  Covington,  Indepen- 
The  election  took  place  on  November  6th,  dent,  258.  Seventh — Armfield,  Democrat,  4,- 
and  resulted  as  follows :  First  District— Yeates,  758 ;  Brower,  National,  8,650.  Eighth— Vance, 
Democrat,  12,084;  Martin^  Republican,  12,185.  Democrat,  2,894;  no  opposition. 


O 

OBITUARIES,  AMERICAN.  Abbott,  Rev.  Aisxandbb,  Hkitbt,  Jr.,  a  leading  banker 
William  Psitn,  died  in  New  York  City,  De-  and  prominent  citizen  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
oember  22d.  He  was  bom  in  Wilkesbarre,  died  there  July  24tb,  aged  59  years.  He  served 
Pa.,  December  81,  1838.  He  had  been  in  the  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate. 
Methodist  ministry  about  seventeen  years,  was  Allen,  Qeobok  A.,  died  at  Fleming^n,  N. 
pastor  at  different  times  in  Albany  and  New-  J.,  December  26th,  aged  56  years.  Daring  the 
Dorgh,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  charge  late  war  he  was  a  oaptfdn  in  the  Third  New 
of  the  Thirtieth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Jersey  Regiment  of  Volanteers.  He  was  an 
Church,  New  York.  He  was  the  Presiding  influential  member  of  the  Republican  party  and 
Elder  of  the  New  York  district.  Syracuse  wasthefounder  of  the  Huntingdon,  N.  J.,  *^  Re- 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  publican,^*  which  he  edited  for  sixteen  years. 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent 

Adbaik,  Gabnbtt  B.,  died  at  New  Bmns-  lawyers  of  central  New  Jersey, 

wick,  N.  J.,  August  17th.    He  was  born  in  Allen,  William  F.,  died  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 

New  York  City,  December  20,  1816,  graduated  June  8d.    He  was  born  in  Windham  County, 

at  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1888,  and  Conn.,  July  28,  1808.    In  1848  he  was  elected 

four  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 

1856  and  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress  firom  having  previously  served  as  United  States  Dis- 

New  Jersey,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  trict  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  New 

Committee  on  Engraving.  York.    At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he 

AioAK,  Migor  John,  died  at  Central  Falls,  was  reelected,  ana  at  the  end  of  his  second 

R.  I.,  September  8d,  aged  44  years.    During  term  in  1868  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where 

the  late  war  he  served  in  the  first.  Third,  and  he  practiced  law  for  several  years.    He  was 

Fifth  Rhode  Island  regiments.  elected  Comptroller  of  the  State  in  1867,  and 

Aikbk,  Fbkdbriok,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  his  administration  the  State  debt  was 

December  23d.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  Demo-  peatly  reduced.    Before  his  term  had  expired 

oratic  Committee  of  Vermont  in  1860,  and  was  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 

<Hie  of  the  counsel  for  Mrs.  Surratt    At  the  in  1871. 

time  of  his  death  be  was  on  the  local  staff  of  Amat,  Thaddbus,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL, 

the  Washington  "  Post."  May  12th,  aged  67  years.    He  was  the  Roman 

Albxakdbb,   Rabton  Stonb,  died  in  San  Catholic  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles. 

Francisco,  CaL,  December  15th.    He  was  bom  Ambs,  John,  Jr.,  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

in  Kentucky  in  1819,  and  graduated  at  West  April  6th.    He  had  been  recently  appointed 

Point  in  1842.    He  was  emploved  in  repairing  United  States  Surveyor-Qeneral  for  that  State, 

fortifications  before  and  after  the  Mexican  war,  Andebsok,  Labz.  a  brother  of  General  Rob- 

and  superintended  the  erection  of  Minot's  Ledge  ert  Anderson,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Fel>* 

Lighthouse,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor,  ruary  27th ;  he  was  born  near  Louisville,  Ey., 

During  the  late  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  AprU  9,  1805,  and  when  very  young  graduated 

construction  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  from  Harvard  College.    In  1884  he  married 

and  took  part  in  the  Manassas  campaign  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas 

1861.    In  the  same  year  he  was  made  brevet  Longworth.    He  was  a  prominent  capitalist 

major  for  gallant  service  in  the  battle  of  Bull  of  C^cinnati,  and  was  respected  for  his  chari- 

Rnn.    In  1862  he  became  brevet  lieutenant-  ties  and  public  spirit. 

colonel,  and  in  1865  brevet  colonel  and  briga-  Atbb,  Dr.  James  C,  died  at  Winchendon, 
dier  general.  He  was  General  Sheridan's  con-  Mass.,  July  dd.  By  his  manufacture  of  sar- 
sulting  engineer  in  1864,  and  after  the  close  of  saparilla  and  other  preparations,  he  acquired 
the  war  he  had  charge  of  most  of  the  public  a  fortune  which  was  estimated  as  high  as  $20,- 
worics  in  Maine  until  1867,  when  he  became  000,000.  His  estate  comprised  extensive  prop- 
senior  engineer  and  member  of  tlie  Pacific  erty  interests  in  Lowell,  Boston,  New  Yorx, 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Fortifications.  and  Chicago.     He  accepted  the  Repubtican 
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nomination  for  OongresB  in  the  Seventh  Mas-  present  system  of  pilotage  for  Kew  Toric, 

sachusetts  District  in  1874,  bat  was  defeated  which  has  been  of  signal  adrantage  to  its  com- 

bj  Mr.  Tarboz,  the  Democratic  nominee.  merce.    He  was  appointed  a  Pilot  Commis- 

Baohs,  Hbnbt  W.,  died  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  sioner,  and  continued  to  be  one,  except  daring 
November  7th,  aged  89  years.  He  was  a  de-  six  months,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1857 
soendant  of  Sarah  Bache,  the  only  daughter  he  was  made  a  Harbor  Commissioner  to  pro- 
of Bei^amin  Franklin,  and  son  of  the  late  Pro-  tect  the  harbor  of  New  York.  He  was  for  five 
fessor  Henry  Bache  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  years  a  trustee  of  the  Seaman's  Retreat,  and 
which  service  he  was  himself  engaged  at  the  two  years  a  Commisnoner  of  Emigration.  In 
time  of  his  death.  his  autobiography,  under  date  of  December  81, 

Bard,  Samuel,  ex-Governor,  died  at  Baton  1872,  he  says :  *^  I  have  held  public  offices  for- 

Ronge,  La.,  September  18th.    He  was  for  a  ty-nine  years,  all  without  pay  excepting  seven 

long  time  very  prominent  in  Southern  politics,  years."    His  father  was  Edmund  W.  Blunt,  a 

During  the  administration  of  President  Grant  well-known  publisher  of  marine  works  and 

he  was  removed  from  charge  of  the  Atlanta,  maker  of  nautical  instruments,  who  lived  to  be 

Ga.,  Post-Office  by  Postmaster-General  Jewell,  over  ninety  years  old. 

Babkxb,  Geobgb  W.,  Superintendent  of  the  Bodisoo,  Waldemab,  died  at  Jordan  Alum 

New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  Springs,  Ya.,  July  81st     He  came  to  this 

road,  died  in  Jersey  City,  September  26th.  country  at  an  early  age,  and  graduated  frcnn 

He  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1812.  G^rgetown  College.    For  nearly  twenty  years 

Bashfobd,  Colbs,  died  at  Prescott,  Arizona,  he  was  Seoretanr  of  the  Rnssian  Legation  at 

April  25th.     He  was  bom  at  Alden,  Erie  Washington,  and  a  part  of  the  time  from  1866 

County,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1816,  was  admit-  and  1869  acted  as  Charg6  d'Affaires.    He  was 

ted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  was  elected  Dis-  appointed   Russian  Consul-General    at   New 

triot  Attorney  of  Wayne  County  in  1847.    He  York  in  1871,  and  held  that  position  at  the 

resigned  in  1850  and  removed  to  Wisconsin,  *  time  of  his  death. 

and  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  that  State  Bollbb,  John  A.,  died  in  Washington,  D. 
in  1852.  After  being  reelected  he  resigned  C,  May  25th.  He  was  bom  at  Eastford, 
in  1855,  and  in  1856  was  elected  Governor.  Conn.,  April  16, 1809.  In  1829  he  graduated 
From  1864  to  1866  he  was  Attorney-General  at  Brown  University,  in  1888  was  admitted  to 
of  Arizona,  was  a  member  and  also  President  the  bar  in  Boston,  and  in  1848  was  Secretary 
of  the  Territorial  Council,  and  in  1866  was  of  State  under  Governor  Marcus  Morton.  He 
elected  Delegate  from  that  Territory  to  the  was  a  member  of  the  Harbor  and  Back  Bay 
Fortieth  Congress.  He  was  ai^inted  Score-  Commission  in  1852.  From  1862  to  1865  he 
tary  of  Arizona  in  1869,  and  served  several  wasJudge-Advoeateonthestaflfof  his  brother- 
years  in  that  office.  in-law.  General  John  A.  Diz.  In  1865  be  was 
.  Baxter,  Staot,  Professor  of  Elocution  at  made  a  brevet  brigadier-general,  and  in  the 
Harvard  College,  was  drowned  at  Oo^pe  May  same  year  was  appointed  Naval  Solicitor. 
Point,  N.  J.,  August  15th.  Bonhbviixk,  (teneral  Benjamin  L.  £.,  the 

BEOKwrrH,  Tbuman,  died  in  Providence,  R.  oldest  officer  on  the  retired  Ust  of  the  United 

L,  May  2d,  aged  95  years.    He  was  the  oldest  States  Army,  died  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  June 

merchant  of  that  dty.  12th,  aged  85  years.     In  1887  Washington 

BiBD,  William  A.,  died  in  Buffido,  N.  Y.,  Irving  made  his  name  famous  by  the  pulmca- 

August  19th,  aged  82  years.    He  was  a  member  tion  of  *^  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville, 

of  the  Legislature  in  1842  and  1852,  and  was  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Rooky  Mountains  and  the  Far 

largely  interested  in  Black  Rock  improvements.  West^* 

He  had  been  President  of  the  Erie  County  Bowebs,  Gbobob  YiNiNa,  an  actor,  died  in 

Savings  Bank  since  its  organization  in  1854.  New  York,  August  18th.     He  was  bora  at 

Blunt,  George  W.,  died  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  28,  1885,  began  his 
April  19th.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  theatrical  career  as  cisll-boy  in  that  cityi  and 
Mass.,  March  11,  1802.  From  fourteen  till  after  playing  comedy  parts  in  several  citieahe 
nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  em-  made  his  first  appeanmce  as  a  star  at  Wheel- 
ployed  as  a  sailor.  From  1822  to  1866  he  was  ing,  Va.,  in  "  Paul  Pry  "  and  the  "  Wandering 
a  publisher  of  charts  and  nautical  books  in  Minstrel.''  He  won  considerable  reputation  at 
New  York.  From  1819  to  1826  he  was  en-  the  Soutb,  playing  many  engagements  at  New 
gaged  in  marine  surveys  on  the  Bahama  Banks  Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  other  cities, 
and  New  York  Harbor,  neither  of  which  had  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  as 
been  recently  surveyed.  In  1884,  secdnff  the  Green  Jones  in  *^The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man." 
great  imperfection  of  our  lighthouses  and  the  He  played  enffagements  at  Booth's  and  at  Nib- 
superiority  of  those  of  the  French,  he  called  lo's,  and  his  last  appearance  in  that  city  was 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this  fact,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  and  the  Grand  Opera 
as  his  brother  Edmund  did  in  1888 ;  and  the  House,  where  he  represented  the^  Judge  in 
result  was  the  establishment  in  1856  of  the  Joaqum  Miller's  play  of  "  The  Danites." 
present  Lighthouse  Board,  and  the  adoption  of  Bseesb,  Sydney,  died  at  Pinckneyville,  IlL, 
the  French  system  of  lights.  In  1845  he  was  June  27th.  He  was  bora  at  WliitesbofOi 
selected  as  one  of  a  committee  to  orgaidxe  the  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  July  15, 1800,  and  re- 
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moTed  to  niinob  ia  1821,  when  he  was  admit-  of  London.    As  an  orator  he  had  few  anpe- 

ted  to  the  bar.    He  became  Assbtant  Secretary  riors. 

of  State,  and  was  State  Attorney  from  1822  to  Bbowk,  J.  G.  L.,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1827,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States  May  12th,  aged  53  years.  For  many  years  he 
Attorney  for  Ulinois.  In  1829  he  published  was  business  manager  of  the  "  Press "  news- 
the  first  Yolame  of  Supreme  Court  reports  in  paper  under  Colonel  Forney, 
that  State.  He  served  m  the  Black  Hawk  war  Buohanajt,  RobbbtC,  Brevet  Migor-General 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers.  In  1835  United  States  Army,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
he  was  elected  a  Circuit  Judge,  and  in  1841  to  November  29th.  He  was  born  in  Maryland, 
the  Sunreme  Court.  From  1843  to  1849  he  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1880,  and  served 
was  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  He  was  as  lieutenant  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Seminole 
a  Regent  of  the  Stcithsonian  Institution  and  wars.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  tain  in  1838,  took  part  in  the  principal  battles 
on  Public  Lands,  in  which  capacity  he  made  of  the  Mexican  war  in  May,  1846,  was  made 
a  report  in  favor  of  a  transcontinental  rail-  brevet  major  for  his  services  at  Palo  Alto  and 
road  to  the  Pacific.  In  1850  he  was  Speaker  Resaca  de  la  Palma;  and  in  September,  1847, 
of  the  Ulinois  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  made  brevet  lieuteuent-colonel  for  meri- 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Illinois  Cen-  torious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey. 
tral  Railroad.  He  again  became  a  Circuit  He  entered  the  civil  war  as  lieutenant-odonel 
Judge  in  1855,  and  was  made  chief  of  the  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  and  was  stationed  in 
Court  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  defenses  of  Washington  from  November, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  position  he  con-  1861,  to  March,  1862.  He  had  command  of  his 
tinned  to  the  time  of  his  death,  being  part  of  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  duriuff 
this  dme  Chief  Justice.  His  judicial  labors  the  peninsular  campaign,  and  was  afterward 
extended  through  thirty-one  years.  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry.     He  was 

BmsBANB,  Dr.  William  H.,  died  at  Arena,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  in  the 
Wis.,  April  5th,  aged  75  years.  He  was  born  battles  of  Gaines's  Mills,  Glendale,  and  Malvern 
in  South  Carolina,  and  in  1835  came  north  Hill,  and  was  made  brevet  colonel  in  June, 
with  thirty  of  his  slaves,  manumitted  them,  1862.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Manassas 
and  saw  them  well  settled  in  life.  After  locat-  and  Antietam,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Mary- 
ing  at  Cincinnati,  he  became  the  associate  of  land  and  Rappahannock  campaigns.  In  No- 
prominent  abolitionists,  and  was  a  constant  vember,  1862,  he  was  appoint^  brigadier- 
worker  in  their  cause.  In  1855  he  removed  to  general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command 
Wisconsin ;  in  1857  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  of  Fort  Delaware.  In  February,  1864^  he  was 
Senate ;  afterward  became  pastor  of  the  Bap-  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  First 
tist  Church  in  Madison,  Wis.  v  and  early  in  the  infantry,  which  r^ment  he  commanded  at 
war  was  Tax  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina.  New  Orleans  from  liecember,  1864,  to  August, 
In  June,  1874,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  1865.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  made  brevet 
reunion  oftbe  old  Abolitiop  Guards  m  Chicago,  brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  Army 

Bbooks,  Elijah  P.,  died  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  brevet 

May  19th.    He  was  bom  in  Edmiston,  Otsego  major-general  for  services  at  Manassas  and 

County,  N.  Y.,  in  1819,  and  studied  law  with  Fredericksburg;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 

the  Hon.  James  Dunn,  whose  partner  he  be-  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

came.    He  served  four  years  as  County  Judge  Buokminsteb,  William  J.,  died  at  Maiden, 

and  Surrogate  of  Chemung  County,  in  1865  Mass.,  March  2d.    He  was  born  in  Maine  in 

was  appointed  a  Canal  Appraiser,  and  in  1867  1818,  and  was  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 

became  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  -^Massachusetts  Ploughman,"  and  for  twmity- 

vention.  one  jears  one  of  its  editors  and  publishers. 

Bbowk,  Hbitbt  Abhitt,  died  in  Philadel-  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Colleffe  in  1835. 
phia,  Pa^  August  21st.  He  was  bom  in  1846,  Bublbioh,  Chablbs  C,  diea  at  Florence, 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  studied  law,  and  Mass.,  June  14th.  He  was  born  at  Plainfield, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  where  Conn.,  November  10,  1810,  was  admitted  to 
he  practiced  for  a  few  years.  He  left  the  law  the  bar  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  but  soon 
finally  to  enter  politics,  and  during  the  contest  became  interested  in  the  antislavery  move- 
of  Colonel  McClure  for  State  Senator  he  made  ment.  With  his  brother  he  edited  an  aboli- 
many  speeches  in  Iiis  behalf.  He  was  elected  tion  newspaper  called  "  The  Unionist,"  which 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  was  published  by  Miss  Crandall,  who  was  in- 
Municipal  Reform  Association,  and  with  that  dictea  for  keeping  a  colored  school  in  Connecti- 
Assooiation  endeavored  to  check  extravagance  cut  In  1838  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  in 
in  office.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  Pennsylvania  Hall  in  Philadelphia  when  that 
of  1876  Mr.  Brown  went  from  State  to  State,  building  was  burned  by  the  mob.  He  aided 
making  many  eloquent  addresses.  He  made  in  protecting  Mr.  Garrison  from  the  mob  in 
several  trips  to  Europe,  wrote  a  series  of  let-  Boston.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  women^s 
ters  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  rights  and  of  religious  liberalism,  and  of  lata 
and  was  one  of  the  two  Pennsylvanians  who  years  spoke  frequently  in  behalf  of  temperance, 
were  selected  as  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  For  fifteen  years  he  was  ^'  resident  speaker  *' 
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of  the  Free  Oongregatioiial  Society  in  Florence,  Chuboh,  Albbbt  E.,  died  at  West  Point,  K. 

Mass.,  and  for  one  year  preached  in  Bloom-  T.,  March  80th.    He  was  horn  in  Connecticut, 

ington.  111.    Anions  his  puhlished  works  are  graduated  at  West  Point  Academy,  and  was 

"  Thoughts  on  the  Death  Penalty  *'  (1845),  and  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third 

a  tract  on  the  Sahhath,  enforcing  strong  anil-  Regiment  of  Artillery,  July  1,  1828.    After 

Sahbatarian  views.  serving  as  Assistant  Professor  and  Acting  Pro- 

Oapboit,  Sbth  M.,  died  at  Maiden,  N.  Y.,  feasor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  he  was 

November  80th,  aged  75  years.    He  sradaated  made  fall  Professor  in  1888,  which  position  he 

at  West  Point,  July  1,  1821,  served  first  on  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  published 

frontier  duty,  then  as  instructor  at  West  Point,  **  The  Elements  of  Differential  and  Iot^;nil 

and  afterwiu*d  was  on  topographical  and  com-  Oalculus,"  and  "  Elements  of  Analytical  Greom- 

missary  duty  until  May  81,  1827,  when  he  re-  etry." 

signed.    He  was  engaged  in  woolen  manufao-  OLsysLAin),  Dr.  Emeunb  Hortok,  died  in 

ture  at  Maiden.  Philadelphia,  ra.,  December  9th,  aged  50  years. 

Garulb,  John  S.,  died  at  Clarksburg,  W.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Wo- 

Ya.,  October  24tb.    He  was  bom  in  Winches-  man's  Medical  College  of  that  city,  and  a  prom- 

ter,  Va.,  December  16, 1817,  was  admitted  to  inent  practitioner. 

the  bar  in  1840,  and  in  1842  began  practice  Cunton,  Dr.  Albzandbr,  died  in  New  York 
in  Beverly,  Randolph  Coonty,  was  a  State  City,  February  16th.  He  was  bom  in  Little 
Senator  from  1847  to  1851,  and  was  a  member  Britain,  Orange  County,  April  7,  1798,  was  a 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850.  grandson  of  Qeneral  James  Clinton  and  a  neph- 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Virginia  in  ew  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  graduated  from  the 
1855  and  served  one  term.  He  was  again  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1819. 
chosen  to  Congress  in  1861,  but  soon  after  en-  After  practicing  some  years  in  ms  native  coun- 
tered the  Senate,  where  he  served  on  the  Com-  ty,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1882,  where 
mittees  on  Public  Lands  and  Territories.  He  he  continued  in  practice  until  advanced  age 
continued  a  Senator  until  1865.  He  took  an  obliged  him  to  discontinue  it  During  the  war 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  State  of  1612  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  at 
of  West  Virginia.  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  member 

Challen,  Rev.  James,  died  in  Cincinnati,  of  the  Society  of  CindnnatL 

O.,  December  9th.    He  was  a  leading  clergy-  Cobb,  STBPBBir  A.,  died  in  August  He  was 

man  among  the  Campbellites,  and  editor  of  the  bom  in  Madison,  Maine,  June  17,  1888,  gradu- 

*'  Christian  Annu^."  ated  at  Brown  University  in  1858,  and  in  1859 

Chaicberlaik,  Jacob   P.,  died  at  Seneca  removed  to  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  where  he  be- 

Falls,  N.  Y.,  October  5th.    He  was  bom  in  gan  the  practice  of  law.    In  1862  he  was  a 

Massachusetts.    In  1859  he  was  a  member  of  State  Senator,  tod  entered  the  army.     He 

the  New  York  State  Assembly,  and  he  repre-  served  through  the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank 

sented  the  Twenty-sixth  New  York  Distinct  in  of  lieutenant-colonel.    In  1869  he  again  be- 

the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  serving  on  the  came  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.    In  1871 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  he  was  elected  to  the  House,  and  in  1872  was 

Chambeblaik,  Nathak  B.,  died  at  Newton-  Speaker  of  tiiat  body.    He  was  Mayor  of  Wy- 

ville,  Mass.,  June  14th,  aged  69  years.  He  was  andotte  in  1862  and  1868.    He  was  elected  to 

widely  known  as  an  inventor  and  manufac-  Congress  in  1872,  and  served  on  the  Commit- 

turer  of  philosophical  instraments.  tees  on  Post  Roads  and  the  State  Department 

Chapin,  Hekrt,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  He  was  renominated  in  1874,  but  was  defeated 
October  18th.  He  was  bora  at  Upton,  Mass.,  by  John  R.  Goodin  by  718  votes. 
May  18, 1811,  graduated  at  Brown  University  Colbubk,  Josrnr  £.,  United  States  Consul- 
in  1885,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  General  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  died  there  on 
After  practicing  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  till  1846,  December  2d,  aged  88  years.  He  was  bom  in 
he  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  became  a  Vermont.  In  1869  he  became  private  secreta- 
partner  of  the  late  Rejoice  Newton.  He  rep-  ry  to  Senator  Sprague  at  Washington,  and  sub- 
resented  Uxbridge  in  the  State  Legislature  in  sequently  served  as  Washington  correspondent 
1845,  was  Mayor  of  Worcester  in  1849  and  of  the  "New  York  Times." 
1850,  and  in  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  Coixnvs,  Edwabd  K.,  died  in  New  York  City, 
Constitutional  Convention.  In  1858  he  was  January  22d.  He  was  born  at  Traro,  Cape  Cod, 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Mass.,  August  5, 1802.  He  was  the  founder 
Insolvency,  was  at  one  time  a  Commissioner  of  of  the  Collins  Line  of  steamships  between 
Insolvency,  and  in  1855  was  made  a  Commis-  New  York  and  Liverpool,  the  first  steamer  of 
sioner  under  the  *'  personal  liberty  law."  For  which  sailed  from  New  York  on  April  27, 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  1849.  In  1858  the  line  was  discontinued,  and 
Hoard  of  Education ;  wasoneofthetmsteesof  he  engaged  in  mining  enterprises.  He  had 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  and  a  previously  superintended  the  running  of  a  line 
director  of  the  City  National  Bank.  He  was  of  packets  between  New  York  and  Vera  Crux, 
for  several  terms  President  of  the  American  another  known  as  the  New  York  and  Louisiana 
Unitarian  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Packet  Line,  and  in  1886  started  the  Dramatie 
Council  of  the  National  Conference.  line  of  sailing  packets  to  LiverpooL 
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OoLTOK,  JoH5  S.,  assistant  pastor  of  Bt.  major  of  the  regiment  in  1866  and  became 

Peter's    Church,  Btaten    Island,  died  there,  its  colonel  in  1869.    He  was  afterward  made 

April  6th.    He  was  born  in  New  York,  No-  brigadier-general  of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  and 

Yember  1,  1846,  graduated  at  the  College  of  in  1875  was  appointed  mi^or-general  of  the 

St.  Francis  Xavier  in  1868,  and  was  ordained  Second  Division,  which  commission  he  held  at 

priest  December  21,  1878.  the  time  of  his  death.    He  was  widely  known 

CoMSTooK,    Samuel    Mbriott,    of    Centre  as  a  member  of  the  American  Rifle  Team.    He 

Brook,  Conn.,  died  January  18th,  at  Wilming-  took  part  in  the  first  international  contest  at 

ton,  N.  C,  aged  68  years.    In  1847  he  began  Creedmoor  in  September,  1874,  when  the  Irish 

the  manufactare  of  ivory  goods,  and  at  liis  team  under  Mf^or  Leecli  was  defeated  by  the 

death  left  the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  American  team.     In  the  following  year  the 

in  this  country.  Americans  again  defeated  tlie  Irish  team  at 

ComtAD,  Charlrs  M.,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Dolly  Mount,  Ireland,  when  Oeneral  Dakin 
February  11th.  He  was  born  in  Winchester,  made  the  remarkable  score  of  166  in  a  possi- 
Ya.,  but  when  a  child  went  with  his  father  to  ble  180,  and  was  afterward  elected  a  member 
Louisiana,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He  took 
New  Orleans  in  1828.  He  served  several  years  part  in  the  international  match  in  1876,  making 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  sat,  as  a  Whig,  in  on  the  first  day's  shooting  the  highest  score, 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1842  and  1848.  208.  He  also  took  part  in  the  Irish- American 
In  1844  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Consti-  return  match  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  in- 
tutiond  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  Con-  temational  competition  of  1877.  He  was  a 
gress  in  1848,  and  served  till  Augusts  1850,  director  in  the  National  and  several  other  rifle 
when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  associations.  In  1876  he  was  the  Democratic 
President  Fillmore.  He  was  a  member  of  the  nominee  for  Congressman  in  the  Third  Con- 
Confederate  Congress,  and  served  as  a  briga-  gressional  District,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small 
dier-general  in  the  army.  m^ority. 

C<K>MBs,  Nathan,  died  in  California  in  Jan-  Dauoheb,  Louis,  died  at  Nancy,  France,  An- 

uary.    He  was  a  pioneer  in  breeding  and  rear-  gust  16th,  ased  41  years.    He  was  bom  in  that 

ing  stock.    His  stock  farm  in  Napa  County  country,  and  while  still  a  young  man  came  to 

contained  many  valuable  animals,  and  no  one  the  Uidted  States.    For  over  six  years  he  was 

did  more  than  he  to  improve  the  horse  stock  organist  of  St.  Ann^s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

in  that  State.  New  York,  and  at  one  time  was  proprietor  of 

CoRxmo,  Hanson  E.,  died  in  New  York  a  music-store  in  that  city.    He  was  the  author 

City,  April  22d,  aged  68  years.     For  many  of  **  Daucher's  Mass  "  and  several  other  works, 

years  he  lived  at  Para,  Brazil,  from  which  and  received  the  first  prize  for  original  compo- 

port  he  sent  rubber  to  New  York.    He  retired  sition  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music, 

from  business  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  Davkt,  Chalok  F.,  died  in  New  York  City, 

and  was  a  large  contributor  to  charitable  and  Aug^  18th,  aged  65  years.    He  was  bom  at 

educational  institutions.  Fairhaven,  Yt.     After  graduating  from  the 

Cbonin,  Euobnb  a.,  died  at  Portland,  Ore-  University  of  Vermont,  he  was  admitted  to 

gon,  October  12th.    As  one  of  the  electors  on  the  bar  at  Charleston,  S.  C.    He  held  various 

the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  Presidential  cam-  «ounty  and  State  offices  at  Burlington,  Yt., 

paign  of  1876,  he  was  made  widely  known  by  where  he  practiced  law,  and  was  Clerk  of  the 

the  controversy  concerning  the  electoral  vote  Assembly  for  several  years.    For  twenty-five 

of  Oregon.  vears  he  was  devoted  to  the  insurance  business 

CuNNiKOHAM,  Harbt,  a  retired  actor,  and  in  New  York  City,  contributed  articles  to  the 

President  of  the  Liquor-dealers'  Protective  As-  press  on  that  subject  and  other  topics  of  pub- 

sociation,  died  in  New  York  City,  May  16th.  lie  interest,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Union 

He  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1881,  and  at  the  League  Club  and  a  life  member  of  the  New 

time  of  his  death  was  vice-president  of  one  of  Ewfand  Society, 

the  dramatic  benevolejit  associations.  Dat,  Hobaob  H.,  died  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 

CuBBT,  Gbobgb  L.,  was  bom  in  Pennsylva-  August  28d,  at  the  age  of  (f  years.    He  had 

nia,  and  died  in  Portland,  Oregon,  July  28th.  been  widely  known  in  connection  with   the 

In  1854  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Oregon,  India-rubber  trade,  having  been   a  licensee 

holding  the  ofllce  until  1869,  when  the  Terri-  under  the  Gk>odyear  patent  for  rabber  manu- 

tory  was  admitted  as  a  State.  facture.    He  became  involved  in  much  litiga- 

DAKHf,  Thomas  Spbnobb,  died  in  Brooklyn,  tion  with  reference  to  this  patent,  the  most 

N.  Y.,  May  18th.  He  was  bom  in  Orange  Coun-  famous  case  being  tried  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  when 

ty,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.    He  established  the  firm  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate  appeared  at 

Thomas  ^.  Dakin  &  Co.,  commission  agents,  in  counsel  on  opposite  sides.    About  1862  Mr. 

1858,  continuing  it  until  1861,  when  he  engaged  Day  surrendered  his  license  and  transferred  his 

in  the  oil  trade,  and  became  the  head  of  the  business  to  William  Judson.    One  of  the  most 

firm  of  Dakin  &  Gulick.    In  1870  he  retired  important  of  the  many  enterprises  in  which 

from  business.    In  1862  he  became  captain  in  Mr.  Day  was  engaged  was  the  scheme  to  ntil- 

the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Brooklyn,  and  saw  Ize  the  water-power  of  Niagara  Falls.    About 

service  in  the  Yirginia  campaign.  He  was  made  1856  a  company  for  this  purpose  was  organ- 
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used,  with  him  aa  vioe-president    A  canal  was  where  he  remiuned  two  jearg.    After  preadi- 

ooDstmcted  at  great  cost,  of  which  Mr.  Daj  log  for  two  years  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  be- 

beoame  the  owner.    The  enterprise  was  not  a  came  in  1836  pastor  of  a  congr^ation  in  Kew 

financial  success,  and  the  cimal  was  sold  to  York  Citj,  and  in  1844  of  the  Serean  Church 

satisfy  mortgages  which  had  been  made  on  it.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  eight 

Dbbbetil,  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Paul,  died  in  years.  He  tlien  preached  in  Philadelphia  for 
Baltimore,  April  20th.  He  was  born  at  St.  a  time,  but  resumed  his  labors  at  the  Berean 
Etienne,  France,  November  12,  1814,  entered  Church  in  1856 ;  continued  there  nearly  twelve 
the  theological  seminary  at  Lyons  in  1883,  and  years,  and  afterward  held  oastorates  in  New- 
the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  Paris,  in  1836 ;  ark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  City.  Hb  prin- 
and  became  a  novice  in  the  Society  of  St.  Sul-  cipal  works  are :  '*  History  of  Romanism,'* 
pice  at  Issy,  where  he  was  ordtuned  priest,  *^  Powers  of  Illustration,"  *^  Nights  and  Mom- 
May  24,  1839.  He  held  the  chair  of  theology  ings,'*  and  *^  Indoor  Offering."  He  also  con- 
in  the  seminary  at  Orleans  for  the  first  ten  tributed  to  various  religious  magazines.  The 
years  of  his  ministry,  and  was  appointed  Vice-  Transylvania  University  conferred  upon  him 
President  of  St.  Mary's  College  m  Baltimore,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1846. 
Md.,  arriving  in  that  city  March  20. 1850.  Be-  Dtsb,  Dr.  C.  Y.,  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  April 
sides  being  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  24th,  aged  71  years.  ^  He  was  a  noted  alK>li- 
procurator  of  the  college,  he  was  appointed  tionist,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
vice-rector  of  the  seminary  in  1860  and  its  coin  Jud^e  of  the  International  Court  for  the 
rector  on  September  29th  of  the  same  year.  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  was 

Db  Lukes,  Rev.  Charles,  died  in  New  York  held  at  Leona,  Africia. 

City,  aged  73  years.    He  was  educated*  at  the  Eastmak,  Habvet  G.,  died  in  Denver,  Col., 

Theological  Seminary  of  Paris,  and  was  or-  July  18th.    He  was  born  in  Marshall,  Oneida 

dained  priest  in  1830.    A  few  years  li^r  he  County,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1882,  opened  a 

came  to  America,  and  was  made  professor  in  comm43rcial  school  in  St.  Louis  in  1855,  and 

the  Catholic  Seminary  of  the  diocese  and  St.  four  years  later  started  the  Eastman  National 

John's  College  at  Bardstown,  Ky.    In  1841  he  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Be- 

entered  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  1846  went  to  ginning  with  one  pupil,  the  list  of  students  in 

New  York,  where  he  assisted  in  founding  the  a  short  time  included  1,600  nam^  and  the 

College  of  St  fVancia  Xavier.  ooUege  now  includes  five  large  buildings  and 

Devin,  Thomas  C,  died  in  New  York  City,  more  than  sixty  instructors.    In  1871  he  was 

April  4th,  where  he  was  bom  in  1822.    He  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  served 

was  commissioned  captain  in  tiie  First  New  on  the  Committees  on  Cities  and  Education. 

York  Cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  declined  a  renomination  in  1872,  but  was 

and  afterward  colonel  of  the  Sixth  New  York  agdn  elected  to  'the  Assembly  in  1878.    He 

Cavalry,  holding  the  latter  position  until  the  served  three  terms  as  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie. 

close  of  the  war.    In  1866  he  was  appointed  Many  of  the  public  improvements  in  that  dty 

lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry  U.  S.  for  the  past  twenty  years  were  due  to  his  en- 

A.,  which  was  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande.   He  was  ergy,  and  he  was  successful  in  various  railroad 

afterward  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  and  commercial  enterprises.     He  was  Presi- 

Tbird  Cavalry.   He  was  a  member  of  the  New  dent  of  the  Pouglikeepsie  Bridge  Company, 

York  Commandery  of  the  Loyid  Legion.  and  held  the  ofiSce  of  State  Commissioner  of 

DioK,  Ctruxb.  a  well-known  Canadian  bil-  Charities  for  several  y^ars. 
liard-player,  diecl  in  October.  His  first  public  Eoak,  W.  B.,  died  at  ShreveporL  La.,  No- 
appearance  as  a  billiardist  was  at  a  tournament  vember  28th.  He  was  Associate  Justice  of 
in  Montreal,  July  12,  1865,  where  he  won  five  the  Supreme  Court  at  New  Orleans, 
games  and  lost  none,  thus  winning  first  prize  Eyabts,  Wiluam,  son  of  William  M.  Evart& 
and  the  championship  badge.  He  afterward  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  26th,  aged 
played  on  many  public  occasions  with  great  27  years.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and 
success,  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  afterward  went  to  China,  where  he  entered 

DissTON,  Hekki^  died  in  Philadelphia,  March .  the  American  house  of  Russell  &  Co. 
16th.  He  was  born  at  Tewkesbury,  England,  Fabgo,  William  C,  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
in  1819,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1883.  He  March  16th.  He  was  born  in  New  London, 
was  the  maker  of  the  Disston  Saw,  and  the  Conn.,  in  1791.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  en- 
first  who  successfully  rolled  steel  plates  in  listed  in  the  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Niag- 
America.  ara.    In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  one 

DowLTKO,  Rev.  John,  died  at  Middletown,  of  those  who  captured  the  enemy^s  batteries 

N.  Y.,  July  4th.    He  was  bom  at  Parensey,  on  the  heights.    He  was  the  father  of  William 

Sussex,  England,  in  1807.     At  the  age  of  G.  Fargo  and  J.  F.  Fargo,  of  Buffalo,  and  of 

twenty-one  he  became  instructor  in  a  dassical  James  0.  Fam>,  Superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 

institute  in  Buckinghamshire,  and   in   1829  can  Express  Company, 

established  a  school  near  Oxiord,  whiob  was  Fabrellt,  Philip,  died  at  Passaic,  N.  J., 

continued  until  1882.     He  was  ordained   a  March  3d.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 

minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  latter  can  News  Company,  and  had  been  connected 

year,  and  accepted  a  call  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  with  it  since  its  establishment. 
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FisLD,  Dr.  GsofioB  R.,  died  at  sea,  April  died  in  New  York  Oity,  Janoarj  5tb,  aged  61 

19th,  aged  68  jears.    He  was  born  in  Con-  jears. 

nectica^  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  famons  Fulton,  Edinoton,  died  in  Baltimore,  Maj 

Oaptain  Cook.    For  the  last  twenty  years  be  13tb,  aged  60  years.    Until  recently  he  was 

haa  been  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  some  of  managing  editor  of  the  "  Baltimore  Ameri^im," 

the  dmost  unknown  islands  of  the  Caribbean  with  which  he  had  been  associated  for  nearly 

Sea,  and  in  the  exportation  therefrom  of  gaa-  thirty  years.    He  had  been  Smreyor  of  the 

DO,  Trinidad  asphaltam,  and  other  products.  Port  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 

Flaoo,  W.  C,  died  at  Mora,  111.,  April  6th.  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Stores. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  for  Gabribon,  Samuel,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
many  years  horticultural  editor  of  the  "  Prairie  June  25th.  He  was  bom  July  4,  1804,  and 
Farmer.*'  He  was  Trustee  of  the  Industrial  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Brooklyn  in  1840. 
University  at  Champaign,  111.,  President  of  the  In  1860  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  Kings  Coun- 
Hlinois  Fanners*  Association,  and  at  the  time  ty,  holding  the  office  for  four  years.  He  was 
of  his  death  was  President  of  the  National  a  director  in  the  Mechanics'  Bank  and  the 
Agricultural  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Lafayette  Fire  Insurance  Corn- 
American  Pomological  Society.     For  a  year  panics. 

he  bad  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  chief  edi-  QABvnr,  Samukl  B.,  died  in  New  York  City, 

tors  of  the  *^  American  Encydopiedia  of  Agri-  June  28th.    He  was  bom  at  Buttemuts,  Otse- 

culture,"  to  be  published  at  St.  Louis,  and  he  go  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  and  was  admitted 

was  one  of  the  best  pomologists  of  the  daf .  to  the  bar  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.    In  1840  he  re- 

Foot,  Samuel  A.,  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  moved  to  Utlca,  where  he  practiced  law,  and 

May  11th.  He  was  bom  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1850  was  elected  District  Attomey  of  Onei- 

December  17,  1790,  and  graduated  at  Union  da  County.    In  1866  he  was  appointed  by 

College  in  1811.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  President  Pierce  United  States  District  Attor- 

in  1818,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction.    In  1819  ney  for  the  Northem  District  of  New  York, 

he  was  made  District  Attorney  for  Albany  He  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  two  years 

County.    In  1825  he  removed  to  New  York  and  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  became 

City,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  the  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Schaeffer,  Garvin 

late  JudffC  William  Kent,  a  son  oi  the  Chan-  A  Dodge.    About  1862  be  was  elected  Judge  of 

cellor.    He  became  a  member  of  the  African  the  Superior  Court.    He  resigned  this  office 

Colonization  Society  in  1881,  of  the  NewEng-  some  years  later,  and  was  appointed  District 

land  Society  of  New  York  in  1888,  and  subse-  Attomey  by  Govemor  Hoffman,  to  which  office 

quently  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  he  was  afterward  elected  by  the  people. 

State  Agricultural  Society,  and   other  well-  GsinN,  John  N.,  died  in  New  York  Cilr, 

known  organizations.    In  1844  he  removed  to  April  80th,  aged  59  years.    He  was  formerly 

Geneva,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  a  Jndffe  a  leading  hatter  of  that  city,  and  gained  noto- 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  office  he  held  riety  as -the  buyer  of  the  first  seat  sold  for 

till  1852.    In  1855  he  was  elected  on  the  Re-  Jennv  Lind*s  first  concert  in  this  country,  for 

Eublican  ticket  to  the  State  Assembly,  where  which  he  paid  $225,  and  which  proved  to  be  a 

e  served  two  terms.    He  afterward  resumed  highly  profitable  advertisement  of  his  business, 

the  practice  of  his  profession.    No  lawyer  in  In  1851,  when  Kossuth  was  in  this  oountry, 

New  York  has  been  engaged  in  more  impor-  he  gave  $1,000  for  the  expenses  of  his  recep- 

tant  causes  than  Judge  Foot    His  great  ability  Uon  and  afterward  sold  many  thousand  ^^  Eos- 

and  excellent  character  were  recognized  wher-  suth  "  hats.    He  was  once  nominated  for  May- 

ever  his  name  was  known.  or,  but  declined  to  run. 

Fbaitkun,  John  R.,  died  in  Worcester  Conn-  Godbt,  Loins  A.,  the  founder  of  "Godey's 

ty,  Md.,  January  11th.  He  was  Associate  Judge  Ladies'  Book,"  died  in  Philadelphia,  November 

of  the  First  Judicial  District ;  had  been  Speak-  29th,  aged  75  years. 

er  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  and  Goodwtv,  M%jor  Jambs,  died  at  Hartford, 

also  member  of  Congress.  Conn.,  March  15th,  aged  72  years.    He  was 

Friedlandes,  Isaac,  the  *^  Grain  King  of  the  largest  taxpayer  in  that  city,  and  was  Free- 

California,"  died  at  San  Francisco,  July  11th,  ident  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

aged  64  years.    He  was  bom  in  Oldenburg,  Company. 

Germany,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  Graham,  Johx  Hodoks,  died  at  Newbury, 

a  boy,  and  in  1849  sailed  from  New  York  to  N.  H.,  March  15th,  aged  84  years.    He  served 

San  Francisco,  where  he  was  identified  at  an  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  that  year,  while  a 

early  day  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  midshipman  under  Commodore  Chauncey  on 

State.    His  operations  in  grain  were  on  the  Lake  Ontario,  he  was  one  of  twelve  officers 

most  extensive  scale,  but  after  hb  failure  in  who  took  part  in  an  expedition  a^inst  the 

1877  his  business  was  chiefiy  on  commission.  British  stronghold  opposite  Black  Kock.    In 

He  had  been  President  of  the  Chamber  of  the  memorable  confiict  on  Lake  Champlain  he 

Commerce,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  on  had  command  of  the  magazine  of  Commodore 

the  Board  of  Water-Rate  Commissioner^^.  McDonough^s  fiag-sliip.    He  held  the  rank  of 

FinxBB,  William  H.,  last  survivor  of  the  commodore  for  twelve  years, 

family  to  which  Margaret  Fuller  belonged,  Gravkib,  Thbodobb  0.,  was  bom  in  Oneida 
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Connty,  N.  7.,  died  in  BrooklTn,  January  Sfith,  after  beginning  practice  he  was  appointed  by 

aged  47  years.    He  was  first  engaged  in  mer-  the  Governor  Surrogate  of  Essex  Oounty,  and 

cantile  pursuits,  but  latterly  gave  his  entire  then  toolc  np  his  residence  in  Ehzabethtown, 

attention  to  joumalistn,  writing  chiefly  on  art  which  afterward  continued  to  be  his  home, 

matters.    For  several  years  he  contributed  to  For  many  years  he  was  the  leading  lawyer  of 

the    **  Aldine,"    "  Commercial    Advertiser,"  northern  New  York.    He  was  elected  to  Con- 

'' Evening  Post,"   "  Appletons'  Art  Journal,"  gress  in  1888,  but  defeated  in  1840.    In  1844 

the  **  Brooklyn  Eagle,"  and  other  papers.    He  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was 

was  a  member  of  the  Palette  Olub,  of  the  made  chainnan  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  of  the  Masonic  At  the  first  election  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 

Order.  Court  under  the  Constitution  of  1846,  he  was 

GBA.NT,  Gordon,  died  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  elected  to  that  positiou.    On  this  beiich  and 

He  was  previously  a  commercial  agent  at  Bres-  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  he  sat  from  1847 

lau,  Germany,  and  under  President  Grant  was  to  1865.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  defeated  as 

appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

GuiON,  Rev.  John  M.,  for  twenty  years  Rec-  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.    In 

tor  of  Trinity  Church  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to. the  T^ational  Dem- 

died  there,  on  July  20th,  aged  77  years.    He  ocratic  Convention.     He  was  the  father  of 

was  once  the  Chaplain  of  Auburn  Prison.  Samuel  Hand,  a  well-known  lawyer,  who  re- 

Haokett,  W.  H.  T.,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  cently  served  for  a  time  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
State,  and  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  died  of  Appeals  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  9th,  a^d  78  Handy,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  K.,  D.  D.,  died  in  Phil- 
years.  He  organized  the  First  National  Bank  adelphia,  June  14th.  He  was  bom  in  Wash- 
of  that  city,  which  was  also  the  first  national  ington,  D.  0.,  December  14,  1815,  and  gradu- 
bank  of  the  country,  and  was  its  president  at  ated  at  Jefferson  College  and  at  the  Princetoo 
the  time  of  his  death.  Theological  Seminary.    For  several  years  he 

Haight,  Hbnbi^  Hunt,  died  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  pastor  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
September  8d.  He  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  His  last  pastorate  was  at  Augusta  Church,  Fort 
May  20, 1825.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  Defiance,  Ya.  When  the  New  School  Presby- 
1844,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  St.  Louis,  terians  separated,  he  assisted  in  forming  the 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  plan  for  reorganizing  the  Southern  branch, 
with  his  father,  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  who  was  For  a  long  time  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  died  while  Judge  of  Delaware  College.  During  the  war  he  was  a 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  South-  political  prisoner  at  Fort  Delaware  for  fifteen 
em  District  of  California.  The  son  went  to  San  months.  He  was  a  noted  genealogist,  and  was 
Francisco  in  1850,  where  he  afterward  con-  a  member  of  several  historical  societies, 
tinned  to  practice  his  profession.  He  became  Habknbss,  Rev.  Jambs,  died  in  Jersey  City, 
prominent  in  politics  in  1864,  and  in  1867  was  July  5th.  He  was  bom  in  Roxburghshire,  Scot- 
elected  Governor  by  the  Democratic  party,  land,  in  1808,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
He  was  renominated  in  1871,  but  was  defeated  Edinburgh,  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
by  Newton  Booth.  He  then  resumed  his  pro-  Church  at  Ecclesfechan,  Scotland,  and  seven 
fessional  practice,  and  at  the  time  of  his  deatii  years  afterward  came  to  tbb  country.  After 
was  a  member  elect  of  the  State  Constitutional  preaching  for  a  few  months  at  the  Franklin 
Convention.  Street  Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  he  be- 

Hallbtt,  John  H.,  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  came  pastor  of  the  Laight  Street  Presbyterian 

N.  Y.,  April  2l6t,  aged  69  years.     He  had  Church.    He  founded  the  First  Presbyterian 

been  employed  in  the  New  York  Post-Ofi^ce  Church  at  FishkiU,  N.  Y.,  resigned  the  charge 

since  1826,  and  during   Postmaster  James's  in  1845,  and  accepted  a  call  from  Rochestef. 

administration  had  been  in  charge  of  the  In-  In  1862  he  was  installed  over  the  Third  Pres- 

quiry  and  Dead-Letter  Department.  byterian  Church  in   Jersey  City,  where  he 

Halsted,  William,  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  preached  until  his  death.    Besides  publishing 

March  4th.    He  was  a  member  of  Congress  a  workentitied  '*  Messiah ^s  Throne  and  Eing- 

from  New  Jersey  from  1887  to  1889,  and  from  dom,^*  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 

1841  to  1848.  magazines  of  his  denomination,  and  in  1840  be- 

Hamiltoit,  Colonel  Jambs  Albxandbb,  the  came  an  homoeopathic  physician, 

oldest  surviving  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Habbis,  Townsbnd,  died  February  26th,  in 

died  near  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  September  24th,  New  York  City,  where  he  was  bom  in  1808. 

aged  91  years.    After  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  He  was  appointed  Consul-General  to  Japan  in 

he  won  bis  military  title,  he  began  the  practice  1855,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Minister 

of  law.    Under  President  JackfiM^n  he  was  Min-  Resident  in  1868,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with 

ister  to  Russia,  the  only  important  political  of-  that  empire.    In  recognition  of  the  assistance 

fice  he  ever  held.  he  gave  the  British  Minister  to  Japan  he  re- 

Hand,  AuousTxre  C,  died  at  Elizabethtown,  oeived  f^om  Queen  Victoria  a  gold  watch  stud- 

N.  Y.,  March  8th.    He  was  bom  at  Shoreham,  ded  with  diamonds.    After  his  retirement  from 

Yt.,  September  4,  1808,  and  studied  law  at  the  Legation  in  Japan  he  traveled  for  aome 

the  famous  Litchfield  (Conn.)  SchooL     Soon  time  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Hart,  Dr.  SAin7Si>  youngest  soec  of  Dr.  John  October  9th.  He  was  bom  at  Oambridge,  Mass., 

Hart»  the  soraeon  of  Oolonel  Presoott's  ren-  in  1806,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1828, 

ment  nnder  Washington,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.    He  served 

Y.,  September  8d.    He  was  bom  at  Reisding,  for  a  time  as  a  judge,  bat  he  is  best  known  as 

Mass.,  November  27, 1796,  graduated  at  Harvard  a  writer  of  legal  text-books.   Among  his  works 

Oollej^e  in  1817,  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  are:   ** Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,"   "Oon- 

in  1821,  and  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1828.  Be-  racts"  (2  vols.), ''  Imunctions,"  '^  Mortgages  "  (2 

sides  being  President  and  Censor  of  the  King's  vols.),  "  New  Tri ^[s,"    "  Real    Property  "  (2 

County  Medical  Colleffe,  he  was  a  member  of  vols.),  ** Torts"  (2  vols.)," Remedies  for  Torts," 

the  American  Medical  Association,  the  New  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers,"  and  ^^  Taxation." 

York  State  Medical  Society,  the  Long  Island  These  are  standard  works,  and  some  of  them 

Historical  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  branch  have  passed  through  several  editions, 

of  the  Society  of  the  CincinnatL  Hitohoook,  Jambs  Roosbyblt,  died  in  New 

Habit,  Chablbs  Fbbdbbiok,  bom  about  1888  York  City,  April  12tb.  He  was  born  at  Tomj^ 

at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra-  kinsville,  S.  L,  March  28,  1841,  and  served  m 

zil.    He  studied  under  Agassiz  from  1862  to  the  late  war,  and  after  its  close  became  oolonel 

1865,  accompanied  that  eminent  scientist  to  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  New 

Brazil  as  geologist  of  Iiis  expedition,  and  on  York. 

his  return  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  Hoff,    Henbt   K.,  Rear -Admiral   United 

and  Physical  Geography  at  Comell  University.  States  Navy,  died  in  Washington,  December 

He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Por-  25,  aged  69  years.    He  was  appointed  a  mid- 

tuguese  language,  returned  three  times  to  Bra-  shipman  from  South  Carolina  in  1828,  henten- 

xil,  where  he  zealously  explored  the  northern  ant  in  1831,  commander  in  1858,  captain  in 

Sroviuoes  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  1861,  commodore  in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  in 

uring  one  of  these  expeditions  sent  home  an  1867.    In  1882  he  landed  from  the  Potomac 

interesting  series  of   letters  for  publication,  with  a  force  of  seamen  and  took  by  storm  one 

The  Brazuian  Government  had  recently  given  of  the  forts  at  Qualla  Battor,  in  the  East  Indies, 

him  the  charge  of  the  geological  survey  ox  the  He  commanded  the  frigate  Independence  of  the 

empire,  and  he  had  made  important  surveys,  Pacific  Squadron  in  1857,  the  sloop  of  war 

the  results  of  which  have  not  been  published.  John  Adams  in  1868,  and  the  steam-sloop  Lan- 

In  1870  he  published  his  principal  work,  *'The  caster,  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  in  1861-*62. 

(Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil,"  From  1864  to  1867  he  performed  ordnanoe 

and  he  wrote  several  valuable  articles  on  that  duty  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1868-^69  was  in 

country.  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  in 

Hatwood,  Bbxjamin,  bom   in   Southwell,  which  position  he  rendered  valuable  service 

England,  died  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  July  9th.    In  during  the  Cuban  troubles.    In  October,  1869, 

1888  he  purchased  the  first  steam-engine  put  up  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Retiring  Board, 

in  Schuylkill  County.    In  1885  the  firm  of  Hay-  and  in  1870  he  acted  as  President  of  the  Board 

wood  A  Snyder  was  formed  in  Pottsville,  which  of  Examiners  at  Annapolis, 

carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  building  Hoffman,  Mubbat,  an  American  lawyer, 

steam-engines,  mining  machinery,  etc.  The  firm  died  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  7th.    He  was  bom 

made  the  first  apparatus  for  sawing  hot  iron,  in  New  York  City,  September  29,  1791.    He 

and  the  first  set  of  rolls  used  in  the  United  graduated    from   Columbia^  College  in  1809, 

States  for  the  manufacture  of  T  rails.    He  also  practiced  law  for  several   years,  and   from 

carried  on  extensive  mining  operations,  but  sold  1889  to  1848  was  Assistant  Vice-chancellor, 

out  in  1850.    He  erected  at  Sonora,  Cal.,  the  From  November,  1853,  to  the  close  of  1861, 

first  saw-mill  put  up  in  the  State  outside  of  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in 

San  Francisco,  and  organized  the  San  Fran-  New  York  City.    He  was  author  of  *^  Office 

Cisco  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  which  he  was  and  Duties  of  Masters  in  Chancery"  (1824); 

president    In  1855  he  retumed  to  Pottsville,  *'  Chancery  Reports"  (1889-'40) ;  a  *'  Treatise 

where  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Palo  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery "  (8 

Alto  rolling-mill.  vols.,  1889-^48) ;   *'  Estate  and  Rights  of  the 

Hbkbt,  Colonel  James  T.,  died  at  Jamestown,  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  "  (1858) ; 

N.  Y.,  June  16th,  aged  56  years.    He  was  a  '^Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Decisions  relating 

well-known  editor.  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 

Hkwbs,  Rev.  C.  M.  A.,  for  eleven  years  Rec-  New  York"  (1866).    He  was  an  active  layman 

tor  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  published  "  Trea- 

Holy  Communion  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  died  there  tise  on  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

July  24th,  aged  87  years.  Church  in  the  United  States"  (1850) ;  ^'  Eccie- 

Hbwson,  Jambs,  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  An-  siastical  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York" 

gust  17th,  aged  76  years.    He  had  been  CoUec-  (1868) ;  and  ^^  The  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church, 

tor  of  the  Port  of  Newark  under  President  withNotesontheOffices,  Articles,"  etc.  (1872). 

Polk,  an  Alderman  and  Judge  of  t'le  Court  of  Hotohkiss,  Giles  W.,  died  in  Binghamton, 

Common  Pleas,  and  the  first  Auditor  of  the  N.  Y.,  July  5tb.    He  was  bom  in  Windsor, 

city  under  the  new  charter.  Broome  Ciounty,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.    He  was  a 

HiLUABD,  Fbanois,  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  lawyer,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  Congress. 
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He  was  tbree  tunes  reelected,  and  served  on  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  in  1851.    After  hdd- 

important  committees.  ing  the  latter  position  for  nine  years,  he  re- 

HoTOHKiBS,   Julius,   died   in   Middletown,  samed  the  practice  of  law  in  IJtica.    In  Jalj, 

Oonn.,  December  28d.    He  was  bom  there  in  1864,  he  was  appointed  United  Sti^  Oommis- 

1810,  was  Mayor  of  Middletown,  was  twice  sioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1867  and  Puget  Sound  Companies'  claims,  and  to 

and  1869  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress.  his  judgment  and  sagacitr  was  accredited  the 

Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  Hsbtbt,  a  veteran  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties  which  threat- 
war  of  1812,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Decem-  etied  to  produce  serious  results.  He  was  one 
ber  28th.  He  received  a  pension  for  his  parti-  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York 
cipation  in  the  exciting  events  that  occurred  State.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  a  Commis- 
in  1814  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  Brook-  sioner  of  Appeals  by  (Governor  Dix.  After 
jyn.  He  was  the  author  of  several  phOological  Judge  Wara  Hunt  was  made  a  Justice  of  the 
works.  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Johnson 

Hunt,  Rer.  Samuel,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  appointed  a  United  States  Circuit  Judge 

July  2dd.    He  was  bom  at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  for  the  Second  Judicial  District,  which  position 

March  18,  1810;  graduated  at  Amherst  Col-  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

lege  in  1882;  was  teacher  at  academies  at  Jones,  J.  Glanot,  died  at  Reading,  Pa., 

Southampton,  Mass.,  and  Southampton,  L.  I. ;  March  24th.    He  was  born  on  the  Coneetoga 

was  ordamed  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  River,  in  1811.    He  studied  law,  and  became 

at  Natick,  Mass. ;  and  became  connected  with  Deputy  Attomey-General  of  the  State.    £x- 

the  American  Missionary  Association  in  1864,  cepting  for  a  part  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress, 

with  which  he  labored  to  establish  schools  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1850  to 

among  the  freedmen.    In  1868  he  became  Sec-  1868.  He  served  on  the  Committee  on  Claims, 

retary  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  aided  him  and  was  the  author  of  the  biU  creating  the 

in  writing  the  ^^  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Conrt  of  Claims.     He  was  also  at  one  time 

Power  in  America,"  and  completed  the  work  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

after  Mr.  Wilson's  death.    He  also  prepared  Means.    In  1856  he  was  a  Presidential  elector, 

and  arranged  for  publication  the  latter^s  papers,  In  1858  he  was  appointed  by  President  Bn- 

and  left  unfinished  a  work  entitled  **  Religion  ohanan  Minister  to  Austria,  having  previously 

io  Politics,  or  Christian  Citizenship.'*  declined  the  Berlin  mission. 

Inglis,  John  A.,  died  August  2oth  in  Balti-  Jones,  Owen,  died  in  December,  aged  60 

more,  Md.,  where  he  was  bom  August  25,  years.     During  the  late  war  he  was  colonel 

1818.     He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College;  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.    He  repre- 

practiced  law  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  became  Jadge  sented  the  fifth  Pennsylvania  District  in  the 

of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Thirty-fifth  Congress. 

Sessions  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  Keelt,  George  W.,  died  at  Waterville,  Me., 

of  that  State,  and  was  subsequently  appomted  June  18th,  aged  78  years.    He  was  formerly 

Chancellor.    He  was  the  author  of  the  ordi-  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Colby  University, 

nance  of  secession,  and  president  of  the  Con  ven-  and  had  been  connected  with  the  United  States 

tion  that  adopted  it.     His  house  and  library  Coast  Survey. 

were  destroyed  by  the  Federal  troops  when  Kelso,  Thomas,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 

they  entered  Columbia  under  General  Sher-  July  26th.    He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1784, 

man.    In  1868  he  removed  to  Baltimore  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1791  and  engaged 

accepted  a  professorship  in  the  law  depart-  in  business  in  Baltimore.    He  was  a  director  in 

ment  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  1874  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 

was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  Railroad  Company  for  thirty-seven  years,  was 

and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  same  position.  President  of  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Com- 

He  had  been  recently  appointed  Judge  of  the  pany,  vice-president  and  director  in  the  First 

new  Court  of  Arbitration  by  the  Board  of  ^National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  President  of  the 

Trade.  Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

IsAACS,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  the  oldest  Jewish  copal  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
rabbi  in  the  United  States,  died  in  New  York  Directors  of  the  Male  Free  School.  He  was 
City,  May  19th.  He  was  bora  in  Holland  in  a  member  of  the  City  Council  several  terms. 
1808.  He  was  for  forty  years  minister  of  the  Besides  making  many  charitable  gifts  he  found- 
Elm  Street  (New  York)  congregation,  and  of  the  ed  several  years  ago  the  Eelso  Orphan  Home 
congregation  Gates  of  Prayer,  which  seceded  for  the  orphans  of  members  of  the  Methodist 
from  the  former  thirty  years  ago.  In  1866  be  Episcopal  Church,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  in- 
founded  the  ^'  Jewish  Messenger,"  of  which  he  eluding  the  endowment, 
was  the  senior  editor.  Kerb,  John  Bozman,  died  in  Washington,  D. 
Johnson,  Alexander  S.,  died  at  Nassau,  Ba-  C,  January  27th.  He  was  born  at  Easton,  Md., 
hama  Islands,  January  26th.  He  was  born  in  1809,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1880, 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  80,  1817.  After  pursu-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  From 
ing  a  course  of  study  at  Yale  College,  he  was  1886  to  1888  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  a  Jus-  Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1846,  and  a  Judge  from  1849  to  1851,  when  he  was  made  ChaiiB;^ 
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d' Affaires  to  Nioaragna.    He  resumed  his  pro-  Lott,  Johk  A.,  died  in  Flatbusb,  L.  I.,  Jnlj 

fessional  praotice  in  Baltimore  in  1854,  and,  20th,  aged  75  years.    He  graduated  from  Union 

after  holding  an  office  under  the  United  States  College,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New 

Attomej-General,  was  made  Deputy  Solicitor  York  City.    In  1838  he  was  elected  County 

of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Judge  of  Kin«^  County ;  in  1841  was  a  mem- 

KiNo,  Miss  Louisa  W.,  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  her  of  the  State  Assembly;  and  in  1842  was 

December  7th.    She  was  the  founder  of  the  elected  State  Senator.    He  was  elected  Justice 

State  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1857,  and  Judge  of 

Animals,  and  the  Widows'  Home.  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1869.    He  was  subse- 

KofosLAND,  Ambbosk  C,  died  October  ISth  quently  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Commission 

in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  born  in  1804.  of  Appeals,  holding  the  office  until  1875,  when 

He  began  business  as  a  wholesale  grocer  in  that  the  Commission  was  abolished  and  he  retired 

city,  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm-name  of  from  active  legal  practice. 

D.  ^  A.  Kinffsland,  and  their  growing  trade  in  Lyndon,  Very  Bev.  Patbiok  Fbanoib,  died 

sperm  oil  induced  them  to  establish  a  line  of  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  19th.    He  was  bom 

Sacket  ships  to  Livernool.    At  the  time  of  his  in  Ireland  in  1812,  came  to  America  in  1882, 

eath  he  was  engaged  in  business  with  his  eld-  and,  after  graduating  at  the  Boman  Catholic 

est  son.    In  1851  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  New  Seminary  in  Montreal,  entered  the  College  of 

York  by  the  Whig  party.  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  France.    In  1842  he  was 

Latbobb,  Benjamin  H.,  died  in  Baltimore,  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  was  at  various  times 

Md.,  October  19th.    He  was  born  in  1807.    In  connected  wiUi  the  old  cathedral  in  Boston, 

1881  he  became  the  principal  assistant  of  Jona*  and  had  charge  of  St  Mary^s  Parish,  Charles- 

than  Knight,  chief  enffineer  of  the  Baltimore  town,  Mass.,  until  1852.    He  was  appointed 

and  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  for  twenty-two  years  Pastor  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  in  South  Boston 

was  chief  engineer  himself.    He  supervised  the  in  1858,  and  in  1866  was  made  Vicar-General, 

construction  of  that  road  from  Cumberiand  to  For  seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bos- 

the  Ohio  Biver,  anA  he  was  frequently  consult-  ton  School  Committee, 

ed  on  important  engineering  enterprises.  MoOoun,  William  T.,  born  at  Oyster  Bay,  L. 

Lawbbnob,  Effingham,  died  at  Magnolia  I.,  died  there  July  20th,  aged  98  years.    From 

Plantation,  La.,  December  9th.   He  was  a  mem-  1881  to  1846  he  was  Vice-chancellor  of  the 

ber  of  the  Secession  Convention,  and  was  elect-  First  Circuit  (New  York),  and  in  1847  was 

ed  to  Congress  in  1878.  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 

Lbonabd,  John  Epwabdb,  died  in  Havana,  Second  District 
March  15th.    He  was  born  in  Chester  County,  MoDonald,  Major  William  J.,  for  forty- 
Pa.,  September  22,  1845.    He  was  a  student  two  years  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  grad-  Senate,  died  at  Washington,  June  5th,  aged  64 
nated  at  Harvard  Colle«^  in  1867.    After  a  years, 
course  of  two  years*  study,  he  received  the  de-  Montaoub,  Hbnbt  J.,  died  at  San  Francisco, 

gee  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Cal.,  August  11th.    He  was  born  in  Stafford- 

eidelberg.    He  then  went  to  Louisiana  and  shire,  England,  in  1848.    His  family  name  waa 

began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Thirteenth  Mann.  After  taking  part  in  amateur  theatricals, 

Judicial  District    He  soon  became  District  At-  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  under  the  stage 

torney,  and  was  afterward  appointed  a  Judge  name  of  Montague,  at  Astley^s  Theatre,  London, 

of  the  Supreme  Court    In  1876  he  was  elected  For  some  time  he  was  Mr.  Boucicault*s  private 

to  Congress  as  a  Bepublican  from  the  Fifth  secretary,  and  after  acting  at  several  of  the 

Louisiana  District    He  was  made  a  member  London  theatres  he  made  his  first  appearance 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Bevision  of  the  Laws  in  New  York  in  1874,  at  Wallack^s  Tneatre,  in 

of  the  United  States.    It  was  reported  that  he  ^*  Partners  for  Life.**    In  1875  he  went  to  San 

had  been  sent  to  Cuba  on  important  public  Francisco  with  Boucicault*s   **  Shanghrann  *' 

business  by  the  Government,  and  just  on  the  company.    Among  the  plays  in  which  be  ap- 

eve  of  his  return  he  was  attacked  with  yellow  peared  with  success  were  **  Bomeo  and  Juliet,*' 

fover,  which  proved  fatal.    Mr.  Leonard  was  '*  Lady  of  Lyons,**  "  Marble  Heart,**  "  Caste,*' 

one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  men  in  ^*  Won  at  Last,**  '*  Money,**  **  School,**  *^  False 

public  life.    He  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  Shame,**  and  **  Diplomacy.** 

a  learned  jurist,  a  finished  speaker,  and  a  man  Moobb,  Babthoix)mbw  Fioitbbs,  died  in  Ba- 

of  pure  character.    Had  he  lived  he  would  leigh,  N.  C,  on  November  27th.  aged  56  years, 

doubtless  have  attained  a  high  distinction  as  a  He  was  called  the  father  of  the  North  Carolina 

statesman.  bar.    He  bad  been  Attorney-General,  a  mem- 

Lbwis,  Mrs.  Habbibt,  the  popular  authoress,  ber  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  two  con- 

and  wife  of  the  author  Leon  Lewis,  died  at  ventions  to  amend  the  State  Constitution.    In 

Bochester,  N.  T.,  May  20th.    She  was  bom  at  1856  be  compiled  the  ^^Bevised  Code  of  the 

Penn  Tan  in  1841.    For  some  years  she  con-  State.**    During  the  war  he  was  a  strong  Union 

tribnted  to  the  "  New  York  Ledger,**  and  many  man. 

of  her  stories  have  been  republished  in  the  Eng-  Mobbissbt,  John,  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 

Hsh  weeklies  and  translated  into  several  Ian-  May  1st.    He  was  bom  in  Templemore,  Tipper- 

guages.  ary  County,  Ireland,  February  12, 188L    When 
Vol.  xviii. — II    A 
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five  years  old  he  was  broaght  to  this  country  ezclosively  to  mining,  in  which  they  had  pre- 
by  bis  parents,  who  settled  at  Troy,  N.  T.  He  vionsly  been  engaged  to  some  extent.  80 
received  little  education.  After  working  in  great  was  their  success  that  they  rapidly  ao- 
an  iron  foundry  he  was  employed  on  a  Hadson  qnired  immense  wealth.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  one 
River  steamboat.  Having  reached  manhood,  of  the  four  *^  bonanza  princes  '*  who  controlled 
he  married,  opened  a  bar-room  in  Troy,  and  the  famous  *^  Bonanza  "  mines  in  Nevada,  the 
afterward  engaged  in  the  faro-bank  business,  other  three  being  bis  partner  Mr.  Flood,  J.  8. 
In  1849  he  went  to  Calif omia,  where  he  fought  Fair,  and  John  Mackay.  The  firm  of  Flood 
a  prize-fight  with  George  Thompson,  an  £ng-  &  O'Brien  became  widely  known  for  the  niag- 
lish  pugilist.  In  1651  he  returned  to  the  East  nitude  and  success  of  their  mininff  operations 
and  engaged  in  several  other  pugilistic  encoun-  and  the  extent  of  their  wealth.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
ters,  of  which  the  most  notorious  was  that  with  property  at  his  death  was  estimated  at  from 
Yankee  Sullivan,  who  was  beaten.  Morrissey  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
was  indicted  for  participation  in  the  murder  of  O'Neill,  John,  aied  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  Jann- 
the  notorious  Bill  Poole,  with  whom  he  had  ary  7th.  He  was  bom  in  Cavan  County,  Ire- 
quarreled;  but  he  was  not  tried.  In  1858  he  land,  in  1884,  served  with  distinction  during 
fouglit  with  John  C.  Heenan  in  Canada.  Mor-  the  civil  war,  and  in  1864  left  the  army  and 
rissey's  nose  was  broken,  but  he  was  declared  established  a  claim  and  pension  agency  at  Nash- 
the  victor.  He  now  abandoned  the  prize-ring,  ville,  Tenn.,  with  branch  agencies  in  several 
and  removed  to  New  York  City,  where,  wiUi  cities.  In  '1866  his  Irish  countrymen  called 
Matt  Danser,  he  established  a  fi&ro  bank  in  him  to  take  command  of  the  Fenian  outbreak 
Broadway  near  Bond  Street.  In  1864  he  fit-  in  Canada,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ridgeway  the 
ted  up  a  gorgeous  gambling-house  in  24th  flag  of  England  was  replaced  by  that  of  Ire- 
Street,  near  Broadway,  where  during  many  land.  In  his  second  invasion  in  1870,  he  was 
years  he  is  said  to  have  made  much  money,  imprisoned  for  several  months.  He  was  after- 
About  1868  he  began  to  speculate  largely  in  ward  engaged  in  lecturing  and  in  organizing  a 
railroad  stocks,  and  in  1870  ^fiiablished  at  Sar-  movement  for  colonizing  his  countrymen  in 
atoga  the  most  elegant  gambiing-honse  in  the  Nebraska. 

country.  Among  sporting  men  he  had  the  Obton,  Wiluam,  died  in  New  York  City, 
reputation  of  being  a  **  fair  gambler,"  and  of  April  22d.  He  was  bom  in  1826  at  Cuba,  Alle- 
condnctin^  a  ^straightforward  business."  In  gany  County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  the  State 
1866,  having  entered  politics,  Morrissey  was  Normal  School  in  Albany,  and  began  teaching, 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  by  In  1850  he  entered  the  bookstore  of  Derby  & 
the  Tammany  Democrats.  He  was  reelected  Co.,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years  later 
in  1868.  About  this  time  he  began  to  take  a  became  a  partner  in  the  business.  In  1858, 
prominent  part  in  State  politics.  In  1870  he  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Derby  and  Mr.  Miller,  he  opened 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  a  bookstore  in  New  York.  At  the  end  of  two 
"  Young  Democracy,"  which  was  organized  years  the  firm  became  insolvent,  and  Mr.  Orton 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Tweed  and  Sweeny  was  engaged  as  managing  clerk  in  the  publish- 
and  the  faction  of  the  Tammany  party  headed  ing  house  of  J.  G.  Gregory  &  Co.  About  this 
by  them.  In  1874  Morrissey  was  the  anti-  time  he  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  as 
Tammany  (candidate  for  State  Senator  in  the  an  earnest  Republican.  In  1862  he  was  Col- 
Fourth  District,  and  after  an  exciting  contest  lector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Sixth  Dis- 
defeated  John  Fox.  In  1877  he  was  victorious  trict  of  New  York,  in  which  position  he  dis- 
over  Augustus  Schell,  the  Tammany  nominee  played  such  executive  abilities  that  in  1865  he 
for  State  Senator  in  the  Seventh  District.  Dur-  was  appointed  by  Secretary  McCnlloch  Com- 
ing this  campaign  Morrissey  contracted  an  ill-  missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington, 
ness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  South,  After  performing  the  duties  of  this  office  for 
but  from  which  he  did  not  recover.  a  few  months,  he  accepted,  in  the  autumn  of 

NiBLo,  WiLUAii,  died  in  New  York  City,  1865,  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  Tele- 
August  ^Ist.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1789,  graph  Company,  being  the  successor  of  Mr. 
and  in  1829  established  Niblo^s  Garden  in  New  James  McKaye,  who  had  rengned.  In  April, 
York.  1866,  this  company  was  consolidated  with  its 

O^Bbien,  William  S.,  died  at  San  Rafael^  rival,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

Cal.,  May  2d.    He  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  and  Mr.  Orton  was  made  vice-president  of 

1825,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  the  new  organization,  which  retained  the  name 

boy.    He  went  to  California  in  1849,  and  was  of  the  Western  Unicm.    In  the  autunm  of  1867 

soon  after  employed  in  the  mines.    In  1851  he  Mr.  Wade  resigned  the  presidency,  and  Mr. 

engaged  in  the  liquor  business  in  San  Francisco,  Orton  was  chosen  to  that  place.    He  performed 

and  afterward  went  into  the  ship-chandlery  the  duties  of  the  position  with  marked  ability 

business.    In  1854  he  entered  into  partnership  and  success  until  the  time  of  hb  death, 

with  James  C.  Rood  (with  whom  he  had  pre-  Padelfobd,  Seth,  died  at  Providence,  R.  I., 

viously  been  connected  in  mining)  in  the  res-  August  26th.    He  was  bom  at  Taunton.  Mass., 

taurant  or  saloon  business,  which  they  con-  in  1807.    For  several  years  he  served  in  the 

tinned  for  twelve  years.    In  1867  they  aban-  City  Council  of  Providence,  and  from  1868  to 

doned   this   business   to  devote   themselves  1865  was  lieutenant-Govemor  of  Rhode  Island 
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In  1869  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  was  an-  case,  N.  T.,  April  2l8t.    He  was  bom  at  Man- 

nually  reelected  till  1878.  lias,  Onondaga  Countor,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 1821. 

Pasohall,  Geobob  W.,  died  in  Washington,  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848.  For  his 
D.  0.,  February  16tb.  He  was  bom  in  Greene  services  in  the  Mexican  war  he  was  made  a 
County,  Ga.,  in  1812,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m^jor.  In  1858  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  1882,  and  in  1837  removed  to  Arkansas,  in  the  army  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  He 
where  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  entered  the  late  war  as  a  brigadier-general  and 
Court.  After  a  few  years  he  resigned  this  became  attached  to  the  Fourth  Army  Corps, 
position  and  resumed  practice.  He  removed  He  took  part  in  the  operations  against  Manas- 
to  Texas  in  1848,  and  in  1857  established  ^^The  sas,  and  commanded  several  miles  of  the  lines 
Southern  Intelligencer*^  at  Austin.  In  1860  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  participated  in 
he  opposed  secession,  and  advocated  the  elec-  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  afterward  took 
tion  of  Douglas  to  the  Presidency.  In  1869  command  of  a  division  which  bore  an  impor- 
he  removed  to  Washington.  He  prepared  tantpart  in  the  battle  of  Malvem  HilL  While 
five  volumes  of  Texas  reports,  and  a  digest  of  at  Harrison*s  Landing  he  was  made  major- 
reports  and  one  of  Statutes;  also  an  anno-  general,  his  commission  dating  from  July  4^ 
tated  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  1862.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
States.  placed  in  command  of  the  defenses  at  York- 

Pauldino,   Rear-Admiral  Hiram,   died   at  town,  and  in  September  was  assigned  to  the 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  October  20,  1878.    He  was  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Virginia  south 

bom  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  December  of  the  James.    He  constructed  the  defenses  of 

11, 1797,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Paulding,  one  Norfolk,  and  repulsed  the  attacks  of  General 

of  the  captors  of  Major  Andr6.    In  1811  he  Longstreet  upon  Suffolk,  forcing  the  latter  to 

entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.    For  gallant  raise  his  siege  and  retire.    In  August,  1863. 

service  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  Con-  General  Peck  was  assigned  to  the  cotnmana 

gress  voted  him  a  sword.    He  became  a  cap-  of  the  Department  of  North  Carolina.    In  May, 

tain  in  1843.    Wliile  in  command  of  the  home  1864,  he  assumed  command  of  the  Department 

squadron  in  1857  he  broke  up  an  expedition  of  the  East,  with  his  headquarters  in  New  York, 

ai^ainst  Nicaragua  under  the  lead  of  William  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  August, 

Walker,  who  had  landed  his  force  at  Pnnta-  1865. 

renas  in  the  harbor  of  Greytown.    Having  ar-  Pbtton,  Baiub,  died  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  An- 

rived  in  the  flag-ship  Wabash,  Paulding  landed  a  gust  18th.     He  was  bom  in  Sumner  County, 

force  under  command  of  Captain  Engle.  Walk-  Tenn.   From  1833  to  1837  he  was  a  Represent- 

er  surrendered  with  132  followers,  who  were  ative  in  Congress,  and  during  the  Mexican 

disarmed  and  sent  to  the  United  States.   Pauld-  war  served  on  General  Taylor^s  staff.    In  1849 

ing  acted  in  this  matter  without  specific  in-  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Chili,  and  for  a 

straotions,  and  his  arrest  of  Walker  on  foreign  time  he  was  United  States  District  Attomey 

soil  was  not  fully  approved  by  the  United  for  Louisiana.    After  he  had  practiced  law  for 

States  Government.    In  December,  1860,  he  a  few  years  in  California,  he  returned  to  his 

was  presented  with  a  sword  by  Nicaragua,  but  native  State,  and  in  1860  was  a  Presidential 

he  was  not  permitted  by  Congress  to  accept  a  elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.    He 

tract  of  land  which  had  been  offered  to  him  afterward  entered  the  Confederate  army, 

by  that  Government    In  July,  1862,  he  was  Phblps,  Johk  F.,  for  thirty-five  years  editor 

commissioned  as  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  of  the  May  ville  (N.  Y.)  "  Sentinel,*' died  there 

list.    From  1862  to  1866  he  was  in  command  February  2d,  aged  59  years. 

of  the  navy  yard  at  New  York,  was  governor  Piokbbino,  Charles,  naturalist,  died  in  Bos* 

of  the  naval  asylum  in  Philadelphia  from  1866  ton,  March  18th.    He  was  the  grandson  of 

to  1868,  and  was  port  admiral  at  Boston  from  Timothy  Pickering,  a  distinguished  statesman 

1869  to  1871.    He  was  the  author  of  a  '*  Journal  of  the  post- revolutionary  epoch,  and  was  bom 

of  a  Craise  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,"  in  Suffquehanna  County,  Pa.,  November  10, 

published  in  1831.  1805.    in  1823  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 

Pbabson,  RioHifOND  MiTMFOBD,  died  at  Win-  lege,  and  then  studied  medicine  in  the  Harvard 
ston,  N.  C.,  January  12th.  He  was  born  in  Medical  School.  In  1838  he  joined  the  United 
Davie  County,  N.  C,  June  28, 1805.  He  was  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Command- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826,  and  was  a  mem-  er  Wilkes  as  naturalist  On  the  return  of  the 
ber  of  the  Legislature  from  1829  to  1832.  For  expedition  in  1842,  Dr.  Pickering  went  to  In- 
twelve  years  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  dia  and  eastern  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  more 
Court,  and  was  then  elected  by  the  Legislature  thoroughly  studying  the  human  inhabitants  of 
to  the  Supreme  Bench.  In  1859  he  became  these  regions.  In  1848  appeared  his  work, 
Chief  Justice,  which  position  he  continued  to  '^  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical  Distri- 
occupy  until  his  death.  bution  "  (4to,  Philadelphia),  in  1854  his  **  Geo- 

Pbass,  Jobbph  L.,  for  seven  years  editor  graphical  Distribution  of  Animals  and  Man  ^* 

and  proprietor  of  the  ^*  Connecticut  Western  (Boston),  and  in  1861  his  **  Geographical  Dis- 

News,'^  died  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  June  30th,  aged  tribution  of  Plants.^*    To  the  proceedings  of 

42  years.  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

PsoK,  General  John  Javbs,  died  at  Syra-  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  he 
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oontribated  several  valaable  paper:*,  which  have  1880,  In  which  year  be  became  pastor  of  the 

not  yet  been  published  in  collected  form.    At  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Roxbnry.    In  1858 

the  time  of  his  death  he  had  in  process  of  print-  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Oonstitotioxial 

ing  a  large  work  in  one  volume  entitled  **  Man*8  Convention,  and  in  1864  Was  a  Presidential 

R^rd  of  his  own  Existence,"  pronounced  by  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket.    In  1870  and 

Dr.  Asa  Gray  to  be  **  a  monument  of  wonder-  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Le^lature. 

ful  industry.'*    As  the  work  appears  to  have  In  1878,  after  a  pastorate  of  forty-three  years, 

been  completed  in  manuscript,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  offered  his  resignation  in  consequence  of 

that  it  will  soon  be  published.  failing  health.    The  church  did  not  accept  the 

Pillow,  General  Gidbon  J.,  died  in  Arkan-  resignation,  but  gave  Dr.  Putnam  a  vacation, 
sas  in  October,  1878.  He  was  bom  in  Wil-  and  chose  an  assistant  pastor.  Dr.  Putnam 
liamson  County,  Tenn.,  June  8,  1806.  He  then  went  to  Europe.  He  preached  in  his  pul- 
ffraduated  at  Nashville  Universitv  in  1827,  and  pit  occasionally  until  November,  1877,  when 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Columbia,  Tenn.  he  gave  up  Ms  pastorate. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Ratmond,  John  H.,  died  in  Poughkeepsie, 
Convention  held  in  Baltimore  in  1844,  and  N.  Y.,  August  14th.  He  was  born  in  New 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  nomination  York  City  in  1814,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
of  Mr.  Polk.  He  entered  the  Mexican  war  as  lege  in  1882,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  after  did  not  engage  in  practice.  In  1888  he  corn- 
serving  under  General  Taylor  took  part  under  pleted  a  course  of  theological  study  in  the  lit- 
General  Scott  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  erary  and  Theological  Institute  (now  Madison 
was  wounded  while  commanding  the  right  wing  Universitv)  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  ana  then  became 
at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18,  1847,  a  tutor  there.  He  was  soon  appointed  Pro- 
and  was  soon  after  made  m^or-general.  He  feasor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
subsequently  joined  General  Sqott,  and  took  afterward  of  English  Literature,  in  that  insti- 
part  in  the  battles  of  Churubusco,  Chapultepec,  tution.  He  was  a  professor  in  Roches^r  Uni- 
and  Molino  del  Rey.  After  the  war.  he  was  versitv  from  1851  to  1853,  when  he  became 
tried  by  court  martial  on  charges  of  msubor-  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
dination  made  by  General  Scott,  but  was  ac-  tute.  He  continued  in  this  position  till  1864, 
quitted.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  the  when  he  was  chosen  President  of  Yassar  Col- 
law.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  lege,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
joined  the  Confederate  army,  commanded  at  death. 

the  battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.,  November  7, 1861.        Robson,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.,  died  August  18th 

and  was  second  in  command  under  General  in  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1785.    He 

Floyd  at  Fort  Donelson  in  February,  1862.  was  the  oldest  physician  in  that  city,  and  one 

When  surrender  became  inevitable.  General  of  the  oldest  surviving  veterans  of  the  war  of 

Floyd  transferred  the  command  to  General  1812,    He  became  a  practicing  physician  in 

Pillow,  who  handed  it  over  to  General  Buck-  1804,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 

ner.    The  two  former  escaped  with  some  of  was  very  active  in  fighting  the  cholera  when 

their  soldiers,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered  by  it  prevailed  in  New  York  in  1882.    Besides 

General  Buckner.    General  Pillow  was  now  being  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the 

removed  from  command,  but  he  afterward  County  Medical  Society,  he  was  for  many  y^ars 

served  under  General  Beauregard  in  the  South-  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  New  York 

west  Academy  of  Medicine.    He  retired  from  prao- 

Pbxntiss,  Mrs.  Euzabbth  Patson,  wife  of  tioe  in  1866. 
the  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  of  Union       Roosevelt,  TnsoDORs,  died  in  New  York, 

Theological  Seminary,  and  daughter  of  the  late  February  9th.    He  was  bom  in  that  city  in 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Payson,  was  bom  in  Port-  1881,  and  shared  in  the  inheritance  of  consid- 

land.  Me.,  and  died  at  Dorset,  Vt,   August  erable  wealth  left  by  his  father.    From  early 

18th,  aged  55  years.    She  was  the  author  of  manhood  till  1876hewasamemberof  the  firm 

"  Flower  of  the  Family,"  "  Only  a  Dandelion,  of  Roosevelt  &  Co.,  glass-importers.    He  then 

and  other  Stories,"  **  Henrv  and  Bessie,"  *^  Su-  became  the  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Theo- 

eie's  Six  Birthdays,"  "  Little  Susie's  Six  Broth-  dore  Roosevelt  &  Son.    He  contributed  largely 

ers,"  "Littie  Susie's  Littie  Servants,"  "Littie  to  the  success  of  the  Newsboys' Lodging  House; 

Threads,"  "The   Percys — Fred,   Maria,    and  was  identified  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Me,"  "  Urban  and  bis  Friends,"  "  Hymns  and  Association ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Songs  of  the  Christian  Life,"  and  "  Stepping  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  of  the  Bureau  of 

Heavenward."    The  last  named  has  had  a  sale  Charities,  which  was  afterward  merged  in  the 

of  50,000  copies  in  the  United  States  alone.  State  Charities  Aid  Association;  and  was  a 

and  several  of  her  books  have  been  repub-  liberal  supporter  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 

lished  in  England  and  translated  into  German  and  numerous  other  charities.    At  the  time 

and  French.  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 

Putnam,  the  Rev.  Geoboe,  died  at  Roxbury,  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  a  commisffloner 

Mass.,  April  11th.    He  was  bom  at  Sterling,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  of  the 

Mass.,  August  16,  1807,  graduated  at  Harvard  Central  Park  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 

College  in  1826,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  in  He  rendered  valuable  service  in  reorganixing 
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tbe  American  department  of  the  Vienna  Expo-  Therapentios  in  Dartmouth  College.     He  re- 

Bition  of  1873.    In  1876  he  attended  the  Cid-  signed  in  1870,  and  was  made  Emeritus  Profes- 

cinnati  Convention  as  a  representative  of  the  sor.    He  also  lectured  at  the  Vermont  Medical 

New  York  Reform  Association.    A  short  time  School  in  1857,  and  at  the  Bowdoin  School  in 

previous  to  his  death,  he  was  nominated  by  1859.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 

President  Hayes  as  Collector  of  New  York,  Dartmouth  College  in  1870,  and  the  honorary 

but  the  nomination  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 

Sanfobd,  General  Chablbs  W.,  died  at  Avon  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  in  1875.  He 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  25th.  He  was  born  in  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York  Med- 
Mewark,  N.  J.,  in  1796,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  ical  Society ^  and  was  for  several  years  a  Rep- 
profession.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  resentative  m  the  New  Hampshire  Iiegislature. 
was  commander  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Besides  publishing  several  lectures  on  medical 
New  York  militia,  comprising  all  the  com-  topics,  and  articles  in  medical  journals  and  in 
panies  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Early  in  the  the  *^  Transactions  "  of  the  New  Hampshire 
war  he  commanded  a  division  of  volunteers  Medical  Society,  he  wrote  a  commemorative 
under  Greneral  Patterson,  and  was  in  command  discourse  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Amos  TwitchelL 
at  Harper^s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  and  in  1877  published  a  history  of  the  town  of 
Bull  Run.  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Shbbman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mabia  Gibson,  the  Smith,  Fbanois  Gubnbt,  died  in  Philadel- 

widow  of  the  late  Watts  Sherman,  and  a  daugh-  nhia,  Pa.,  April  6th.    He  was  born  in  that  city 

ter  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Gibson,  of  Canandai-  March  8, 1818.    He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 

gua,  N.  Y.,  died  in  New  York  City,  March  10th,  versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  was  appointed 

aged  68  years.    She  came  to  New  York  in  Lecturer  on  Physiology  by  the  Philadelphia 

1851,  where  her  home  was  the  resort  of  oulti-  Medical  Association  in  1842,  and  became  Pro- 

vated  and  distinguished  people.    As  a  means  fessor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 

of  furthering  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  she  versity  in  1868.    In  1859  he  became  one  of  the 

translated    and   published  Guorrazzi's  novel  attending  physicians  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 

^*  Beatrice  Cenoi.^^  pital,  in  wnich  position  he  continued  for  six 

Simons,  Thomas  Youno.  died  in  Charleston,  years.  For  nine  years  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
S.  C,  May  7th.  He  was  oorn  in  that  city  in  **  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner^';  was  one 
1828,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1847,  and  of  the  compilers  of  the  popular  text-book '*  The 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Charleston  in  1850.  Compendium  of  Medicine  " ;  edited  the  Amer- 
From  1854  to  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  lean  editions  of  Carpenter^g  and  MarshalPs 
State  Legislature,  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  works  on  physiology ;  and  was  the  first  Amer- 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  held  lean  translator  of  Barth  and  Roger^s  '*  Manual 
in  Charlestoit,  and  was  a  Presidential  elector,  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion.^  He  also  con- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  tributed  frequently  to  various  medical  periodi- 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secesdon,  and  was  an  cals. 

officer  in  the  Confederate  army.  From  1865  Snowdsn,  James  Ross,  died  at  Hulmeville, 
to  1878  he  was  editor  of  the  Charleston  '*  Cou-  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  March  21st  He  was  bom 
rier.*'  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Dem-  in  Chester,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  in  1810. 
ooratio  Conventions  in  1868  and  1872,  and  He  was  Speaker  of  the  State  Le^nslature  from 
from  1872  to  1876  was  the  member  from  South  1842  to  1844,  State  Treasurer  from  1845  to 
Carolina  of  the  National  Democratic  Executive  1847,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  from 
Committee.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  1847  to  1850,  and  Director  of  the  Mint  from 
Taxpayers*  Conventions  of  1871  and  1874,  and  1858  to  1861.  Besides  writing  many  pam- 
in  the  latter  year  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  phlets  on  coins,  he  published  "  Descriptions  of 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  -  Coins  in  the  United  States  Mint "  (1860) ;  *'  De- 
Washington  in  support  of  the  memorial  of  the  scriptions  of  Medals  in  the  United  States  Mint  ^ 
Taxpayers'  Convention.  (1861);  "The  Mint  at  PhUadelphia ''  (1861); 

Sladb,  Edwabd,  a  well-known  ship-builder,  "Coins  of  the  Bible*'  (1864);  "The  Corn- 
born  in  Somerset,  Mass.,  died  there  February  Planter  Memorial "  (1867) ;  and  an  article  on 
16th,  aged  91  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  the  coins  of  the  United  States  in  the  "  Na- 
Massachusetts  Legblature  from  1820  to  1829.  tional  Almanac''  of  1878. 

Slbbpeb,  JohiT  S.,  died  at  Boston  Highlands,  Sptoeb,  William  F.,  died  in  Boston,  Novem- 

Mass.,  November  14th,  aged  84  years.    He  was  ber  29th,  aged  57  years.    He  entered  the  navy 

formerly  one  of  the  editors  and  nroprietors  of  as  a  midshipman  in  1889,  and  was  made  a  lieu- 

the  **  Boston  Journal."    He  was  Mayor  of  Rox-  tenant-commander  in  July,  1862,  and  a  com- 

bury  in  1856-'58,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  manderin  the  following  January.    From  April, 

Senate  in  1876.  1868,  to  May,  1865,  he  served  on  the  Cambridge 

Smtth,  Dr.  Albbbt,  died  in  Peterborough,  and  Quaker  City  in  the  North  Atlantic  block- 

N.  H,  February  22d.    He  was  bom  in  that  ading  squadron.    He  took  part  in  the  action 

town  June  18, 1801.   He  graduated  from  Dart-  at  Fort  Fisher.    From  1867  to  1869  he  was 

mouth  Ck)llege  in  1825,  and  from  the  Medical  with  the  Dakota  in  the  SouUi  Pacific,  and  for 

School  of  that  college  in  1883.    In  1849  he  the  following  three  years  was  on  duty  at  the 

was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.    He  was  made  cap- 
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tain  in  1870.    In  1878  and  1874  he  command-  1Q60  to  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  First 

ed  a  monitor  in  the  Gnlf  squadron.    Ue  was  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  in 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  conmiodore  in  1877,  which  office  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his 

and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Commandant  death. 

of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Tanl.  Thobcas,  Benjamin  Fbankltn,  died  in  Sa- 

Spbagub,   General  John  J.,  died  in  New  lem,  Mass.,  September  27th.    Ue  was  bom  in 

York  City,  September  6th,  aged  68  years.    In  Boston  in  1813,  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 

1884  he  became  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma-  sity  in  1880,  and  began  to  practice  law  in 

rine  Corps,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  a^ju-  1838.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 

tant  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  with  which  he  Legislature  in  1842,  and  Probate  Judge  for 

served  through  the  Florida  war,  being  twice  Worcester  County  froni  1844  to  1848.    In  the 

Eronioted  for  meritorions  conduct.    He  pub-  latter  year  he  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the 

shed  a  volume  on  the  **  Origin,  Progress,  and  Whig  ticket.    He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Conclusion  of  the  Florida  War.*'    At  the  out-  Court  of  Massachusetts  from   1858  to  1859, 

break  of  the  civil  war,  being  a  major,  and  sta-  when  he  resigned,  to  resume  his  professional 

tioned  with  his  regiment,  the  First  Infantry,  practice.    In  1861  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 

in  Texas,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  General  where  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Twiggs.    He  was  put  on  parole,  and  became  a  and  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Bankrupt 

mustering  and  disbursing  officer  at  Albany,  Law.    In  1868  he  was  nominated  by  .Governor 

N.  T.  Governor  Seymour  appointed  him  adjn-  Bullock  for  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 

tant-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-geo-  but  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the 

eral.    In  the  spring  of  1865  he  went  to  Flori-  Council.    He  was  President  of  the  American 

da  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  U.  S.  A.,  Antiquarian  Society,  and  had  been  made  a 

and  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  that  Doctor  of  Laws  by  both  Harvard  and  Brown 

State.    When  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  Universities. 

re^lar  army.  Colonel  Sprague  was  put  on  the  Thobnton,  John  Winoatb,  died   at  Oak 

retired  list.             -  Hill,  Me.,  June  6th.    He  was  born  at  Saco, 

Stearns,    Onslow,    ex-Governor   of  New  Me.,  in  1818.    After  a  course  of  study  at  the 

Hampshire,  died  December  28th.     He    was  Harvard  I^w  School,  he  began  practice  in 

born  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  August  80,  1811,  was  Boston  in  1840.    He  was  the  founder  of  the 

engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  New  England  Historic-Genealogic^  Society, 

several  States,  nnd  settled  in  New  Hampshire  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Vice-Presi- 

in  1838.    In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  New  dent  of  the  American  Statistical  A8^ociation. 

Hampshire  State  Senate ;  in  1868  was  member  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  publications, 

and  President  of  the  same  body,  and  in  1864  among  which  are  ^*  Lives  of  Isaac  Heath,  John 

was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Bowles,  and  Rev.  John  Eliot^  Jr."  (1860) ; 

Republican  Convention  at  Baltimore.    He  de-  ^* Landing  at  Cape  May"  (1854);  **  Ancient 

dined  the  Republican  nomination  for  Govern-  Pemaquia"  (1857);   '*  Peter  Oliver's  Puritan 

or  of  New  Hampshire  in  1867,  but  waa  elected  Commonwealth    Reviewed  "  (1857) ;    "  First 

in  1869  and  reelected  in  1870,  after  which  he  Records    of   Anglo-American    Colonization " 

retired  to  private  life.  (1859) ;  "  The  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revo- 

Stubobon,  Danibl,  died  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  lution"  (1860);  and  "The  Colonial  Schemes 

July  2d.    He  was  bom  in  1789,  was  a  member  of  Popham  and  Gorges  "  (1863). 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  in  1828,  and  in  Tbemain,Lyman,  died  in  New  York  City,  No- 

1886  was  elected  State  Treasurer,  holding  the  vember  80th.  He  was  bom  in  Durham,  Greene 

office  for  four  years.    From  1840  to  1851  he  County,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1819.    He  bc^n  the 

was  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  practice  of  law  in  his  native  county  in  1840,  and 

and  in  1858  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  became  District  Attomey  in  1844,  and  County 

Treasurer  in  Philadelphia.  Judge  and  Surrogate  in  1846.    In  1858  he 

SwBBTSBB,  Sbth,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  the  State.   In 

March  24th,  aged  71  years.    He  was  born  in  1866,  having  removed  to  Albany,  he  was  elected 

Newburyport,  grnduated  at  Harvard  College  to  the  State  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  made 

and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  had  Speaker  in  1867,  and  again  in  1868.    In  1873 

been  pastor  of  the  Central    Congregational  he  was  elected  Congressman  at  large  from  the 

Church  in  Worcester  since  1888.    He  received  State  of  New  York,  his  opponent  being  the 

the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Am-  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.    His  son,  Grenville  Tremain, 

herst  College,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  a  promising  lawyer,  who  was  the  unsuccessful 

most  learned  theologians  in  the  State.  Republican  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of 

Tayleh,  Robert  Walkbb,  died  in  Washing-  New  York  in  1877,  died  in  Albany,  March  17, 

ton,  D.  C,  February  25th.    He  was  born  in  1878,  aged  83  years. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1812.    He  was  admitted  Twioole,  James  W.,  died  at  McElbattan, 

to  the  bar  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  Pa.,  in  November,  aged  58  years.  He  had  been 

was  Prosecuting  Attomey  of  Trumbull  Coun-  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  and 

ty  from  1839  to  1841.    He  was  elected  Mayor  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  during  Presi- 

of  Youngstown  in  1851,  and  State  Senator  in  dent  Buohanan^s  administration  was  Consul  at 

1855  and  1857.    He  was  State  Auditor  from  Antwerp. 
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Ttlbb,  Dr.  John  E.,  died  at  Som^rviUe,  the  literature  of  Brigbt*8  disease,  and  in  1875 

Mass.,  March  8th.    He  was  Saperintendent  of  wrote  three  important  articles  entitled  *^£m- 

the  Insade  Asylum  at  that  place,  and  was  one  holism  of  the  Axillary  Artery,'*  *^  Embolism 

of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  that  branch  of  the  Central  Artery  of  the  Retina,"  and 

of  the  profession  in  the  coantry.  *^  Tracheotomy  in  Diphtheria,"  all  of  which  were 

Upjohn,  Riohabd,  died  Angnst  16th.    He  pablbhed  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Medical 

was  born  in  England  in  1802,  and  came  to  this  Society.    He  gained  a  wide  reputation  in  dis- 

oonntry  in  1829.    After  remaining  several  years  eases  of  the  chest,  and  was  one  of  the  first 

in  New  Bedford  and  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  physicians  in  the  United  States  to  acquire  a 

became  known  for  his  fine  architectural  skill,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  auscultation  and 

he  went  to  New  York  in  1885,  where  his  great-  percussion. 

est  achievements  were  executed.    Besides  plan-  Waxkbb,    Jonathan,    died    at    Muskegon, 

ning  a  great  number  of  private  residences  and  Mich.,  May  Ist,  aged  79  years.    From  1845 

bank  buildings,  he  designed  the  present  Trin-  to  1850  he  delivered  lectures  throughout  the 

ity  Church,  the  Trinity  Building,  St.  Thomases  country  on  slavery.    In  1844  he  was  captured 

and  Grace  Churches  in  New  York,  Christ  in  Florida  for  attempting  to  free  some  slaves, 

Church  and  tlie  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  and  was  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  right 

Brooklyn,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Bangor,  Me.  hand  with  the  letters  *^  S.  S.,*'  meaning  *'  slave- 

At  one  time  he  was  President  of  the  American  stealer.**    He  was  the  subject  of  Whittier^s 

Institute  of  Architects.  poem,  ^*  The  Man  with  the  Branded  Hand.*' 

Van  Dyke,  John,  born  in  New  Jersey,  died  Wabdell,  Daniel,  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
at  Wabashaw,  Minn.,  December  24th,  aged  78  March  27th.  He  was  bom  at  Bristol,  R.  I., 
years.  For  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  in  1791,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
member  of  the  legal  profession  of  New  Jersey,  1811,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rome, 
was  formerly  President  of  the  National  Bank  N.  x ..  where  he  afterward  practiced  law.  He 
of  New  Jersey,  and  afterward  was  elected  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  four  terms ; 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Brunswick.  He  rep-  was  County  Judge  for  several  years,  and  a  Rep- 
resented his  district  in  Congress  from  1847  to  resentative  in  Congress  from  1831  to  1837, 
1851,  during  which  time  he  made  a  determined  when  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
effort  against  slavery.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  tee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions. 
New  Jersey  Suprejne  Court  from  1860  to  1867,  Wabbkn,  General  Frrz  Hbnbt,  died  at  Brim- 
when  he  removed  to  Minnesota.  There  he  was  field,  Mass.,  June  21st.  He  was  born  in  that 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  was  town  in  1816.  In  1844  be  emigrated  to  Bur- 
made  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  by  lington,  Iowa,  where  he  became  interested  in 
opecial  appointment                        *  journalism  and  politics.     He  was  appointed 

Vbddbb,  Dr.  Alexander  M.,  died  in  New  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  m  1849 ; 
York  City,  December  29th.  He  was  bom  in  afterward  served  as  First  Assistant ;  was  a 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1814.  He  was  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Senate  in  1866: 
tne  senior  representative  of  the  Vedder  family,  Minister  to  Guatemala  in  1867  and  1868,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  families  of  New  York ;  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Iowa  Demo- 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1838 ;  for  a  cratic  ticket  in  1872.  During  the  war  he  was 
short  time  was  Principal  of  Uie  Hudson  Acad-  in  command  of  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  in 
emy,  and  in  1839  ^aduated  from  the  Univer-  1862  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general, 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  and  afterward  major-general  by  brevet  In 
of  Medicine.  For  several  months  he  was  Resi-  ioumalism  be  was  connected  with  the  "  Bur- 
dent  Physician  to  the  Blockly  Hospital  of  Phil-  lington  Hawkeye  **  (Iowa),  of  which  he  was 
adelphia,  when  he  finally  established  himself  for  a  time  the  editor,  and  with  the  New  York 
permanently  in  Schenectady.  In  1840  he  be-  *^ Tribune"  and  *^Sun.** 
came  Lecturer  at  Union  College ;  for  twenty  Wells,  Henbt,  died  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
years  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi-  December  10th.  He  was  bom  in  New  Hamp- 
ology  in  that  institution,  and  in  1856  was  elected  shire,  December  12,  1805.  In  early  manhood 
Mayor  of  Schenectady  by  the  Republican  party,  be  started  the  express  business,  and  associ- 
During  the  war  he  held  the  office  of  Examining  ated  with  himself  Crawford  Livingston.  Af- 
Snrgeon  of  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis-  ter  the  death  of  his  partner,  he  with  others 
triot  and  in  1878  became  one  of  the  Curators  of  founded  the  American  Express  Company,  of 
the  Albany  Medical  College.  Besides  being  con-  which  be  was  President  for  a  number  of  years, 
nected  as  founder,  director,  or  trustee,  with  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  transcon- 
every  institution  of  note  in  Schenectady,  he  tinental  company  known  as  Wells,  Fargo  & 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Co.'s  Express.  Several  years  ago  he  founded 
Society,  and  was  for  many  years  its  Corre-  and  endowed  Wells  Female  College  at  Aurora, 

rnding  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  was  N.  Y.,  and  about  ten  years  ago  he  retired  from 
;ted  a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical  business. 
Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  As  early  Well&  Miss  Mabt,  an  actress,  died  at  Rook- 
as  1838  he  wrote  an  interesting  paper  on  ^*  Mor-  away,  N.  Y.,  July  16th.  She  was  born  in 
bus  Brightii "  for  the  *^  MediciBi  Intelligencer,*'  Lincoln,  England,  December  11,  1829.  She 
which  was  the  first  American  contribution  to  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Al- 
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banj,  N.  T.,  on  December  28,  1850,  and  her  Resident  in  San  Salvador  from  1866  to  18691, 

first  professional  engagement  in  PhUadelphia,  and  in  1874  was  elected  to  Congress  from 

Pa.,  m  1856.    From  1856  till  1860  she  was  a  Hiohigan,  being  reelected  in  1876.       * 
member  of  Laura  Eeene^s  Theatre  in  New        Wilmeb,  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  P.,  died  in  New 

York.    In  1862  she  accepted  an  engagement  at  Orleans,  December  2d,  aged  65  years.  He  was 

Niblo^s  Garden,  and  sabseqnently  played  with  bom  in  Vii^nia,  and  was  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 

Edwin  Booth  and  £.  A.  Sothern.    In  1867  she  cese  of  Louisiana. 

was  married  to  Robert  Staples,  and  her  last       Woodbttff,  Israel  Carll,  died  December 

appearance  in  New  York  was  in  "The  Moth-  10th.    He  was  bom  at  Ewing,  N.  J.,  in  1815, 

er^s  Secret "  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1886,  wher^  he 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Sabah  Hblsn,  died  in  Provi-  became  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Eiigi- 

dence,  R.  I.,  June  27th.    Siie  was  bom  in  that  neering.    After  spending  many  years  in  engi- 

city  in  1803.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  neering  service,  he  was  appointed  in  1858  as- 

Nicholas  Power,  and  the  widow  of  John  W.  sistant  topo^aphical  engineer  at  Washington. 

Whitman,  a  lawyer  of  Boston.    Among  her  He  held  this  position  during  the  war,  being 

literary  contributions  may  be  mentioned  an  ar-  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 

tide  on  "  Goethe,"  which  appeared  in  **  Brown-  1864  and  colonel  in  1869.    From  1870  until 

son's  Quarterlr  Keyiew,''  a  collection  of  fngi-  the  time  of  bis  death  be  was  engineer  of  the 

tive  poems  published  in  1853  under  the  title  of  Third  and  Fourth    Lighthouse   Districts,  in 

^'  Hours  of  Life,  and  other  Poems,''  and  *'  Ed-  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
gar  Poe  and  his  Critics,"  which  was  printed  in        Woods,  Leokabo,  died  in  Boston,  December 

1860.    The  fairy  ballads,  "Cinderella,"  "The  24th.    He  was  bora  in  Newbaryport,  Mass., 

Golden  Ball,"  and  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  November  24,  1807,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 

(1867)  were  the  joint  productions  of  herself  lege  in  1827,  was  ordained  in  1888,  and  from 

and  her  sister  Miss  Anna  Marsh  Power.    Her  1889  to  1866  was  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 

last  production  was  an  ode  for  the  inaugu-  The  Legislature  having  granted  the  Historical 

ration    of  the  statue  of  Roger  Williams  in  Society  of  Maine  an  appropriation  to  obtain 

1877.  materials  for  the  documentary  history  of  that 

Wiley,  Rev.  Charles,  died  at  East  Orange,  State,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1867  in  order  to 
N.  J.,  December  21st,  aged  69  years.  He  grad-  collect  them.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of 
uated  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  the  "  Literary  and  Theological  Review,"  pub- 
was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  lished  in  New  York.  He  translated  Knapp's 
and  for  eight  years  was  settled  over  the  cele-  "  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology "  and  De 
brated  old  church  of  Jonathan  Edwards  at  Maistre's  ".General  Principles  of  Political  Con- 
Northampton,  Mass.    For  about  ten  years  he  stitutions." 

was  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Woodson,  E.  C,  died  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
TJtica,  N.  Y.,  when  he  became  President  of  Febmary23d.  He  was  bom  at  Musgrove,  Ya., 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  University.  Soon  after  March  9,  1841,  and,  after  serving  as  editoir  on 
he  was  settled  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  be  re-  several  Southern  papers,  became  city  editor  of 
mained  for  several  years,  and  since  then  had  the  "Raleigh  Observer"  in  1877,  which  pon- 
been  engaged  in  teaching  private  schools  at  tion  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
East  Orange  and  Montrose,  N.  J.  He  prepared  Wobobsteb,  Rev.  Thomas,  died  at  Waltham, 
editions  of  CsBsar  and  Virgil  for  the  use  of  Mass.,  August  14th,  aged  88  years.  He  set- 
schools,  tied  in  Boston  in  1818,  was  the  first  Sweden- 

WiLLiAMs,  Alpheus  S.,  died  in  Washington,  borgian  pastor  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  for 

D.  C,  December  1st.    He  was  bora  in  Say-  many  years  President  of  the  Convention  of  the 

brook.  Conn.,  in  1810.    He  graduated  at  YflJe  New  Jerusalem  Church. 
College  in  1831,  and  began  the  practice  of  law        Yottko,  Rev.  Daniel  P.,  died  at  Louisville, 

in  Detroit,  Mich.    He  was  Judge  of  Probate  Ky.,  June  80th.    He  was  IMncipal  of  the  Pres- 

from  1840  to  1844,  and  from  1848  to  1847  was  byterian  Orphans'  Anchorage  of  Kentucky, 

owner  and  editor  of  the  Detroit  "Daily  Ad-  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  one  of  the 

vertiser."    He  a\w  served  as  Recorder  of  De-  most  successful  Presbyterian  ministers  in  that 

troit,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  postmaster  of  State. 

that  city  by  President  Taylor.    He  was  a  lieu-        Yoimo,  Father  Domikio,  bom  in  Waahing- 

tenant-colonel  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  on  the  ton,  D.  C,  died  there  November  28d,  aged  86 

breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  became  a  ma-  years.    For  a  long  time  he  had  been  engaged 

)or-general  of  militia,  and  was  afterward  made  in  mission  services  in  the  West, 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  army.    He  served       OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.  Abdul  Ghapab, 

on  the  upper  Potomac,  and  had  command  of  a  the  Akhoond  of  Swat,  bom  about  1790,  died  in 

division  at  Winchester.    He  succeeded  General  January,  1878.    The  son  of  poor  peasants,  he 

Banks  as  a  corps  commander,  and  commanded  was  originally  destined  for  a  riiepherd ;  bat, 

the  Twelfth   Corps  at  Antietam.     He  took  having  studied  for  several  years,  he  soon  gained 

part  in  the  battles  of  (^ancellorsville  and  Get-  a  great  reputation  as  a  holy  man,  and  received 

tvsburg,  and  accompanied  Sherman ^s  army  in  the  title  of  Akhoond  or  teacher.    His  influence 

tibe  ^*  march  to  the  sea,"  during  which  he  was  among  the  Mohammedans  of  central  Asia  was 

made  brevet  mcjor-general.    He  was  Minister  very  great,  and  no  important  undertaking  was 
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began  withont  his  advice.    (See  I^ohaicmkdan-  gust  19,  1808,  died  in  Vienna  in  1878.    He 

ttM.)  was  in  succession  professor  in  the  law  faculties 

Albkbt,  Euobkio,  an  Italian  historian,  born  of  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Munich,  and  Vi- 
in  Padua,  October  1,  1809,  died  at  Vichy,  enna,  and  was  pensioned  in  1874.  As  a  mem- 
France,  in  June,  1878.  Having  served  in  the,  beroftheGermanNationalAssembly  of  Frank- 
army  for  several  years,  he  left  it  in  1880  in  or-  fort  in  1848,  he  belonged  to  the  so-called  Great 
der  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  a  literary  life.  German  party,  which  was  against  the  exclusion 
In  1848  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  Aus-  of  Austria  from  the  German  Empire.  The 
tria  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  subsequently  he  Austrian  Government  i4>pointed  bun  in  1867 
was  for  a  time  Secretary-General  in  the  Min-  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1871 
iBtry  of  War  at  Rome.  The  literary  reputation  knighted  him.  He  achieved  great  dbtinction 
of  Alberi  rests  chiefly  upon  a  work  on  the  as  a  juridical  writer,  and  his  **  Juristische  En- 
military  history  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  cydopftdie  und  Methodologie  '*  (5th  edition, 
C'  Guerre  d'ltalia  del  Principe  Eugenio,''  1880),  1871)  and  his  '*  Ldirbucb  der  Pandekten  "  (8th 
which  is  highly  valued  by  military  men ;  an  edition,  1874)  have  found  a  very  extensive  cir- 
apology  of  Oatharine  de'  Medici  ('^  Storia  di  Oa-  culation. 

terina  de*  Medici,"  1888):  a  collection  of  the  Awdbt,  Sir  Jomr  WrrflSB,  an  English  law- 
important  reports  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  yer,  bom  in  1795,  died  May  81, 1878.  He  was 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (*^  Relazioni  degli  Am-  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  called 
basciatori  Veneti,"  1889) ;  and  the  first  complete  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1822,  and, 
edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo  ('*'  Opere  edite  after  being  for  some  years  Puisne  Judge  at 
ed  inedite  di  Galileo  ").  In  1859  he  dedatred  Bombay,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
in  favor  of  a  confederation  of  the  Italian  states  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bombay  in 
and  against  the  unification  of  Italy  under  one  1889.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1842.  .  He 
prince.     His  last  work,   ''  H  Problema  dell*  was  knighted  in  1880. 

nnano  Destine*'  (1872),  is  a  eulogy  of  the  Babni,  Jules  Romain,  a  French  Deputy, 

Catholic  religion  from  a  philosophical  and  po-  bom  June  1,  1818,  died  July  5,  1878.    He  was 

litical  point  of  view.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Kouen  at  the  time 

ALZoch,  JoHANK  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catbolio  of  the  coup  dPitat^  wnich  compelled  him  to  go 

theologian,  born  in  1808,  died  February  28,  to  Switzerland.    He  returned  home  upon  the 

1878.    He  had  been  for  many  years  Professor  establishment  of  the  republic  in  1870,  and  from 

of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Frei-  187S^  represented  Amiens  in  the  various  As- 

burg,  and  had  attained  considerable  eminence  semblies,  until  his  health  oompeUed  him  to  re- 

as  a  church  historian.    His  principal  work  is  tire  from  public  life  shortly  before  his  death, 

the  "  Handbook  of  Universal  Church  History,*'  He  was  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of 

which  has  passed  through  many  editions  (9th  the  Republican  party,  and  was  very  active  in 

edition,  1872),  and  has  been  translated  into  the  cause  of  popular  education.    The  principal 

many  foreign  languages  (English  translation  by  object  of  bis  literary  activity  was  to  make 

Pabish,  Cincinnati,  1878).     He  was  also  the  France  acquainted  wiUi  the  philosophical  works 

author  of  an  ^*  Outline  of  Patrology  "  (1866 ;  of  Kant,  whidi  be  translated  and  critically  an- 

8d  edition  1874),  which  has  likewise  been  trans-  alyzed.    He  was  also  the  author  of  *^  Histoire 

lated  into  French  and  English.    In  1869  he  was  des  Id^es  morales  et  politiques  en  France  an 

appointed  a  member  of  the  Dogmatic  Commis-  XVIIP  Si^le ''  (2  voR,  1866). 

sion  which  was  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  Bathubst,  William  Lbknox,  Earl,  bom  Feb- 

Vatican  Council;  and  he  was  the  only  theolo-  raary  14,  1791,  died  February  24,  1878.    He 

gian  of  this  commission  who  opposed  the  pro-  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oz- 

mulgation  of  Papal  infallibility.  ford,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1821,  and  was 

Abnaud,  FRfinfiBio,  a  French  Senator,  born  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  from  1880  to  1660. 

April  8, 1819,  died  May  80, 1878.    He  acquired  He  succeeded  his  brother  George  as  Earl  in 

considerable  reputation  as  an  advocate  at  the  1866,  and,  as  he  died  unmarried,  is  himself 

time  of  the  revolution  of  1848.    He  was  elected  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Allen  Alexander 

to  the  Constituent  and  afterward  to  the  Legis-  Bathnrst,  M.  P.  for  Cirencester, 

lative  Assembly,  and  was  at  once  a  Republican  Baudissik,  Wolf  Heinbioh  Fbiedbich  Eabl, 

and  zealous  friend  of  the  clergy,    iuter  the  Count,  a  Grerman  author,  born  January  80, 

coup  d'etat  he  kept  away  from  politics  until  1789,  died  April  4,  1878.    He  entered  for  a 

1869,  when  he  was  chosen  a  Deputy  from  Ari-  short  time  the  service  of  Denmark,  but  in  1827 

^e.    In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Dresden, 

Assembly  from  Paris,  and  in  1876  to  the  Sen-  where  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Oerman 

ate  from  Ari^ge.    He  was  the  author  of  '^  The  translation  of  Shakespeare  edited  by  Tieck,  and 

Independence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Rights  of  under  the  title  of  ^*  Ben  Jonson  und  seine 

the  People''  (I860).   ''The  Temporalities  of  Schule "  (2  vols.,  1886),  published  translations 

the  Papacy  and  Italian  Nationality "  (1864),  of  a  number  of  old  English  dramas.    He  also 

*'  Italy''  (1864),  and  " The  Revolution  and  the  translated  some  works  of  Hartmann  von  der 

Church !'  (1869).  Aue  and  Wimt  von  Gravenberg  into  modem 

Abkdts  von  Abnesbsbo,  Kabl  Ludwio,  a  German. 

German  jurist,  bom  in  Amsberg,  Prussia,  Au-  Bbok,  Johanstbs  Tobias  yon,  a  German  the- 
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ologian,  bom  Febraary  22,  1804,  died  Decern-  Ohimie''  (2  toIs.,  1844);  and  *^£l^mentB  de 

ber  28,  1878.    He  became  in  1886  eztraordi-  Physique  terrestre  et  de  M^t^orologie  "  (1847). 

nary  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Upiversity  of  In  the  preparation  of  the  latter  work  he  was 

Basel,  and  in  1848  ordinary  professor  in  TO-  assisted  by  his  son  Alexandre  Edmond  (bom 

bingen.    In  opposition  to  his  colleague,  F.  0.  1820).    A  second  son,  Louis  Alfred  (bom  1814, 

Banr,  he  founded  a  theological  schooL  which  died  1862),  was  likewise   distinguished  as  a 

based  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  physicist. 

exclusively  upon  the  Bible,  being  earnestly        Bentinok,    8ir  Henbt   Jobs  William,   a 

opposed  to  all  rationdistic  tendencies,  but  also  British  general,  bom  September  8,  1796,  died 

attaching  little  importance  to  the  doctrinal  September  29,  1878.    He  entered  the  army  in 

standards  of  the  churches.     His  works  are  1811,  and  served  during  the  Crimean  war  with 

very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  exerted  great  distinction,  being  present  at  Alma,  Bala- 

a  great  influence.    The  most  important  are:  klava,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol.    For  these 

^*  Einleitung  in  das  System  der  christlichen  services  he  was  knighted,  and  created  a  Com- 

Lehre  "  (1838) ;  *^  Die  christliche  Lehrwissen-  mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  besides  receiv- 

schaft  nach  den  bibl.  Urkunden  '^  (1841) ;  '^  Urn-  ing  other  foreign  orders.    He  attained  the  rank 

riss  d6r  bibl.  Seelenlehre '*  (1848;  8d  edition,  of  general  in  1867. 

1871);  '^Leitfaden  der  christlichen  Glaubens-       Bibba,  Ernst  von.  Baron,  a  Grerman  natu- 

lehre^'  (1862);  **Die  christliche  Liebeslehre"  ralist,  bom  at  Schwebheim,  Bavaria,  June  9, 

(2  vols.,  1872-74).  1806,  died  June  4, 1878.    After  studying  at  the 

Bbokmakn,   Johakn  Hbikbioh,  a  German  University  of  WCLrzburg  natural  sciences  and 

bishop,  born  July  28,  1808,  died  July  80, 1878.  especially  chemistry,  he  published,  either  alone 

He  studied  theology  in  the  University  of  MUn-  or  coi^ointly  with  other  naturalists,  a  number 

Bter,  was  ordained  in  1828,  and  became  Bishop  of  chemical  and  medical  works.    In  1849  he 

of  OsnabrQck  and  Provicar  of  the  northem  made  extensive  travels  and   explorations  in 

missions.    At  the  Vatican  Conncil  he  voted  Brazil  and  Chili,  and  after  his  retum  published 

against  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  and  an  interestinff  account  of  them,  entitlea  **  Reisen 

after  his  retum  to  Germany  he  refused  for  a  in  Stidamerika  "  (2  vols.,  1854).    He  removed 

long  time  to  give  in  his  submission.    The  obit-  his  valuable  scientific  collections  to  Nuremberg, 

uary  articles  on  Bishop  Beckmann  in  the  Old  where  they  acquired  great  celebrity.    From 

CaUiolic  papers  of  Germany  asserted  that  he  1B61,  when  he  published  his  ^*  Erinnemngen 

remained  m  secret  sympathy  with  their  move-  aus  bOdamerika  '  (8  vols.),  until-  his  death,  he 

ment  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  was  very  prolific  as  a  writer  of  novels,  which 

Beoqubhbl,  Antoinb  C^sab,  a  French  phys-  are  especially  noted  for  beautiful  sketches  of 

icist,  bom  at  Cb&tillon-sur-Loing,  March  7,  landscapes. 

1788,  died  in  Paris,  Jannary  18^  1878,  having  Biddlsoomb,  Sir  Geobob,  a  British  naval 
attained  an  age  of  nearly  90  years.  He  was  ofiScer,  bom  in  1807,  died  in  July,  1878.  He  en- 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  tered  the  navy  in  1828,  and  retired  as  captain  in 
and  served  as  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  1867,  having  seen  considerable  service  in  the 
campaigns  of  1811,  1812,  and  1814:  but^  dis-  Baltic*  His  high  reputation  as  a  navigator, 
satisfied  with  the  military  career,  he  retired  surveyor,  and  pilot  was  especially  gained  by 
from  the  army  in  1815,  and  devoted  himself  his  survey  of  a  group  of  islands  which  he  dis- 
wholly  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  The  covered  in  the  Pacinc.  He  was  the  auUior  of 
first  fruits  of  his  studies  were  published  in  the  **  Naval  Tactics,"  ^*  Steam  Fleet  Tactics,"  and 
**  Anndes  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie."  In  1829  other  works  on  naval  subjects.  He  was  luiight- 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  ed  in  1878. 

Sciences  and  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  at  Bolckow,  Henbt  Williah  Febdutand,  a 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  this  chair  British  manufacturer,  born  in  Germany  in  1806, 
he  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  his  son  Ale-  died  June  18,  1878.  At  an  early  age  be  set- 
xandre  Edmond.  The  name  of  Becquerel  is  tied  in  England,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
connected  in  the  history  of  physics  with  many  largest  iron  masters  in  the  north  of  England, 
important  discoveries.  His  experiments  on  the  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Middlesborough,  a 
discharges  of  electricity  by  pressure  were  the  place  which  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  his 
starting-point  of  his  subseauent  investigations,  energy  and  enterprise ;  and  after  the  creation 
He  corrected  Volta^s  *'  tneory  of  contact,"  of  Middlesborough  into  a  borough  in  1868,  he 
and  was  the  first  to  constract  an  electrical  ap-  was  its  representative  in  Parliament, 
paratus  with  a  constant  current.  His  ^^Re-  Bonomi,  Josefh,  an  English  arch»ologi{>t, 
cherches  sur  la  Cbaleur  animale"  (18d5-'88)  son  of  the  distinguished  Italian  architect  Jot>eph 
have  rendered  important  services  to  physiology  Bonomi,  born  in  1796,  died  March  8, 1878.  He 
and  medicine.  Some  other  publications  proved  spent  some  time  in  Syria  and  fifteen  years  in 
very  useful  to  agriculture.  Among  the  most  Egypt,  and  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  re- 
important  of  his  works  are :  *^  Traits  de  r£lec-  markahle  monument  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
tricit^  et  du  Magn^tisme  "  (7  vols.,  1884-^40 ;  as  having  been  set  up  by  Sesostris  on  the  coast 
8  more  vols.,  1865-*56),  a  very  valuable  com-  of  Syria.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
pilation  of  physical  discoveries;  ** Traits  de  works,  among  which  are  ^^ Nineveh' and  its 
Physique  oonsid^r^e  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la  Palaces,"  and  the  ^*  Sarcophagus  of  Oimeuep- 
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thah  L**  described  by  Samael  Sbarpe,    He  was  effects.    He  was  also  einioentljr  sncoessful  as 

Oorator  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Mnsenm.  a  novelist.     The  best  known  of  his   novels 

Booth,  James,  LL.  D.,  an  English  clergyman  are :  *^  Friedemann  Bach  ^'  (8  vols.,  8d  edition, 

and  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  born  in  1814,  1872);  ^^Schnbarth  nnd  seine  Zeitgenossen '' 

died  April  22,  1878.     Besides  a  number  of  (4vols.,  1864); ''Beanmarchais'*  (4  vols.,  1865); 

smaller  works  and  essays,  he  wrote  "A New  "William  Hogarth"  (8   vols.,  1866);    "Der 

Method  of  Tangential  Oodrdinates,"  and  anno-  deutsche   Michel  ^*  (8  vols.,  1868) ;  and  "Lud- 

tated  and  edited  *^  Speeches  and  Addresses  of  wig  XIV.,  oder  die  Kom6die  des  Lebens  "  (4 

the  late  Prince  Oonsort."    As  an  educational  vols.,  1870).    He  also  published  a  collection  of 

writer  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  pamphlet  biographies  of  distinguished  men  of  modem 

entitled  *^  Examination  the  Province  of  the  Germany,  **Die  Mftnner  der  neuen  deutschen 

State "  (1846),  in  which  he  advocated  those  Zeit "  (1872  et  $e^). 

principles  of  competitive  examination  which  Bbamb,  Julks  Louis  Joseph,  a  Senator  of 
the  English  Qovemment  and  universities  sub-  France,  bom  January  9,  1808,  died  February, 
sequeutly  adopted  in  the  civil  service  and  mid-  1878.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Oorps  L^gis- 
dle-dass  examinations.  A  theological  treatise  latif  from  1857  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Em- 
was  published  by  him  in  1870  on  '^  The  Lord^s  pire.  In  1860  he  was  for  a  short  time  Minister 
Supper,  a  Feast  after  Sacrifice,  with  Inquiries  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  Senate,  to  which 
into  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  he  was  elected  from  the  Nord  in  1876,  he  al- 
the  Principles  of  Development  as  applied  to  the  ways  acted  with  the  Bonapartists.  He  was 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible.''  one  of  the  foremost  speakers  of  the  Protec- 

BdTTioBB,  Earl  Vilhblm,  one  of  the  most  tionist  party.     He  wrote  "  L^Emigration  des 

distinguished  Swedish  poets  of  modern  tiroes,  Oampagnes  "  (8vo,  Lille,  1869). 

born  at  Westerfts,  May  16,  1807,  died  in  Up-  Bbassais  Saint-Maro,  Godbfbot,  a  French 

sala,  December  24,  1878.    After  traveling  ex-  Cardinal,  bom  Febmary  4, 1806,  diedFebraary 

tensively  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  he  27,  1878.    He  was  created  Bishop  of  Rennes 

was  appointed  in  1839  adjunct  professor  at  the  in  1841.    Napoleon  III.  raised  his  see  to  an 

University  of  Upsala.    In  1889  he  became  ex-  archbishopric,  and  on  September  16, 1876,  he 

traordinary  Profe&sor  of  Modern  Literatures,  in  was  created  OardinaL 

1856  ordinary  Professor  of  JSsthetics,  and  in  Bulgabis,  DmrrBi,  one  of  the  most  promi- 

1858  Professor  of  European  Linguistics.    He  nent  statesmen  of  modern  Greece,  bora  in  1 801, 

was  pensioned  in  1867.    Most  of  his  poems,  died  January  10,  1878.    He  belonged  to  an 

among  which  the  lyric  poems  are  especially  old  family  of  Hydra,  and  took  an  active  part 

distinguished,  are  contained  in  his  ^^Samlade  in  the  Grecian  war  of  independence.    After 

Skrifter"  (4  vols.,  1866~'69).    He  was  also  a  the  overthrow  of  Qapo  dlstria  in  1881,  which 

successful  translator  of  German  fUhland)  and  was  in  great  part  his  work,  he  became  for  a 

Italian  (Dante,  Tassio)  poet?,  ana  the  author  short  time  Minister  of  the  Navy,  but  he  re- 

of  a  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  Tegn6r.  signed  soon  after  the  arrival  of  King  Otho. 

A  selection  of  his  poems  has  appeared  in  a  He  was  Minister  of  Finance  from  1848  to  1849, 

German  translation  (1844).    In  1847  he  was  and  during  the  Orimean  war  became  Prime 

elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.    He  re- 

BouTARio,  Edoar  Paul,  a  French  historian,  signed  in  1867,  as  he  disagreed  with  the  policy 

born  September  9,  1829,  died  January  4, 1878.  of  the  court,  and  became  in  the  Senate  the 

His  principal  works  are :   ^*  La  France  sous  leader  of  a  determined  opposition  against  the 

Philippe  le  Bel,"  and  *' Louis  IX  et  Alphonse  de  Bavarian  dynasty.    After  the  dethronement 

Poitiers."    Each  of  these  two  works  received  of  King  Otho  in  1862,  he  was  proclaimed  re- 

a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  gent,  and  formed  a  definite  regency  in  union 

Bra  OH  vooBL,  Albert  EifiL,  a  Genn  an  author,  with  Oanaris  and  Rufos.    In  this  position  he 

born  April  29,  1824,  died  November  27,  1878.  attained  the  roost  brilliant  part  of  his  career, 

After  having  passed  through  the  gymnasium  of  possessing  an  almost  unlimited  power.    In  Feb- 

his  native  city,  Breslau,  he  was  apprenticed  to  ruary,  1868,  an  insurrection  of  the  army  com- 

an  engraver.    This  trade  he  left  upon  the  death  pelled  him  to  resign,  and  he  lived  in  retirement 

of  his  mother  in  1846,  and  went  to  Vienna,  until  he  became  in  1866  again  for  a  few  months 

where  he  became  an  actor.    His  first  attempt  Prime  Minister.    During  the  frequent  changes 

on  the  stage,  however,  was  so  complete  a  fail-  of  ministry  which  characterize  the  recent  his- 

ure  that  he  left  it.    The  following  years  he  tory  of  Greece,  Bnlgaris  was  several  times 

spent  in  study,  and  in  1864  he  became  secretary  appointed  Prime  Minister,  but  always  had  to 

for  KrolPs  theatre  in  Berlin.    Here  he  pro-  resign  after  a  few  months.    Greece  is  greatly 

duced  his  drama  *^  Narciss,^*  which  met  with  indebted  to  him  for  the  material  progress  which 

an  extraordinary  success  on  the  German  stage,  it  has  made  since  the  establishment  of  its  inde- 

and  at  once  made  him  famous,  not  only  in  Ger-  pendence. 

many,  but  throughout  thio  civilized  world,  as  Bcrss,  Franz  Jossph  von,  a  Catholic  jurist 

it  was  translated  into  all  the  important  Ian-  and  writer  of  Germany,  bom  March  28,  1803, 

guages  of  Europe.   His  other  dramas,  although  died  February  1,  1878.     After  studying  at 

not  as  popular  as  **  Narciss,"  show  the  same  the  Universities  of  Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  and 

pecolianties,    a  great    talent   for   theatrical  Gdttingen,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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in  the  three  facilities  of  philosophy^  medioine,  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  and  was 

and  law.    He  became  in  1829  a  private  tator,  knighted,  and  in  the  following  year  saceeeded 

in  1838  extraordinary,  and  in  1886  ordinary  to  the  attorney-generalship,  which  office  he 

professor  in  the  law  faculty  of  the  Uniyersity  again  filled  in  1852.    In  1858  he  was  created 

of  Freiburg  in  Baden.    As  a  member  of  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor  and   raised  to  the  peerage. 

Second  Chamber  of  Baden,  he  belonged  at  first  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  1859,  bnt  re- 

to  the  Liberal  party,  but  soon  became  an  en-  samed  it  in  1866,  again  to  retire  in  1868.    Ue 

thosiasdc  and   zealous  champion  of  the  in-  was  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  advocate  while 

terests  of  the  Catholic  party  of  Germany.    He  at  the  bar,  and  was  leading  counsel  in  the  diief 

was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  this  eattses  ceUbre$  of  his  time.    In  the  Honse  of 

parl^  in  the  Diet  of  Baden,  in  the  German  Lords  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 

National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  in  the  German  tlie  Conservative  party.    He  was  succeeded  in 

Reichstag.    At  the  same  time  he  was  one  of  the  barony  by  his  oldest  son,  Lientenant-Gen- 

its  most  prolific  writers.     Among  his  nnmer-  eral  Frederick  Augustus  Thesiger,  commanding 

ons  works  the  following  are  the  most  impor-  in  South  Africa. 

tant:  '*Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Christenthnms  Conrot,  George,  Bishop  of  Armagh,  bom 

auf  Recht  nnd  Staat''  (1841);  ''Der  Unter-  in  1882,  died  August  4,  1878.    Educated  in 

schied  der  kath.  nnd  protestant  Universitfiten  one  of  the  classi<^  schools  of  the  diocese  of 

Deutschlands  "  (1846);   **  Die  G^meinsamkeit  Armagh,  he  went  to  Rome  to  finish  )iis  studies 

der  Rechte  und  Interessen  des  Eatholicismns  "  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  there 

(2  vols.,  1847-'50) ;  **  Die  Geeellschaft  Jesn  '*  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 

(2  vols.,  185d-*54) ;  '*  Geschichte  und  System  Having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  became  aasoci- 

der  Staatswissenschaft  '*  (3  vols.,  1889).  ated  with  the  missionary  college  of  All  Hal- 

Oarbuthers,  Robert,  a  British  author,  bom  lows,  where  he  taught  divinity  for  several 

November  5,  1799,  died  Mav  26,  1878.    He  years.    When  Archbishop  CuDen  was  created 

had  been  since  1828  editor  and  since  1881  also  Cardinal  in  1866,  he  selected  Dr.  Conroy  as 

proprietor  of  the  *^  Inverness  Courier."    He  his  secretary,  which  position  he   held  until 

was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Pope,  with  an  edi-  1871,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  McCabe  as  Bish- 

tion    of  Pope's   noetical  works,  and   edited  op  of  Armagh.    When  it  was  thought  neces- 

Chambers's  *^  CyolopflBdia  of  English  litera-  sary  to  send  a  delegate  of  the  Pope  to  Canada 

tare  '*  and  an  edition  of  Boswell^s  ^^  Journal  of  to  restore  harmony  among  the  Catbolics  of  the 

a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides."  and  fhmished  nnmer*  Dominion,   Bishop  Conroy  was  selected  for 

ous  contributions  to  tne  *'  Encyclopsedia  Bri-  that  purpose  by  Cardinal  Franchi.    He  acquit- 

tannica  "  and  to  current  reviews  and  maga-  ted  himself  of  his  task  with  great  ability,  and 

zines.    He  labored  earnestly  and  successfully  then  made  a  trio  through  the  United  States 

for  the  literary  improvement  of  the  Highlands  and  the  British  aominions  in  order  to  be  able 

of  Scotland.  to  report  in  Rome  on  the  freneral  condition  of 

Carter,  Sir  James,  a  British  lawyer,  bom  in  Ci^oUcity  in  America.    He  had  arrived  at  St. 

1805,  died  March  10,  1878.    He  was  educated  John^s,  Newfoundland,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 

at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to  embarking  for  home,  when  he  died, 

the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1882,  was  sp-  Cqrt,  Frans  de,  a  Belgian  poet,  bom  June 

pointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  21, 1884,  died  January  20, 1878.    He  was  one 

Court  of  New  Branswick  in  1834,  and  Chief  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  promoters 

Justice  of  that  province  in  1851.     He  held  of  the  Flemish  language,  publishea  a  large 

this  position  until  1865,  when  he  retired  on  a  number  of  poems  and  translations,  and  was 

pension.    He  was  knighted  in  1859.  for  fifteen  years  editor  of  the  educational  and 

Chareton,  Jean  Joseph  Vete  de,  a  French  literary  joumal  ^*  De  Toekomst,*^  one  of  the 

general  and  senator,  bom  July  8,  1818,  died  most  important  Flemish  periodicals. 

June  15,  1878.    He  served  with  distinction  in  Coxe,  Sir  James,  a  British  physician,  bora 

Algeria  in  1837,  in  the  Crimea,  and  against  in  1811,  died  May  9,  1878.    Haviug  graduated 

Germany  in  1870,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  li.  D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1885, 

at  Sedan.    In  1871  he  was  created  a  general,  he  practiced  with  considerable  success  in  luna- 

and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  cy  cases,  and  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 

the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1876  to  the  Sen*  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  in  1857.    For  his  ser- 

ate  from  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  in  both  vices  in  this  position  he  was  knighted  in  1863. 

bodies  voted  with  the  Republicans.    He  was  Craio,  Sir  Wiluam  Gibson,  M.  P.,   bora 

regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  questions  relat-  August  2,  1797,  died  liarch  12,   1878.    He 

ing  to  military  afifairs,  and  always  took  an  ac-  passed  the  bar  as  an  advocate  in  1820,  sat  in 

tive  part  in  their  discussion.  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  from 

Chelmsford,  Frederioe  Thesioer,  Baron,  1887  to  1841,  and  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh 

bora  July  15,  1794,  died  October  5,  1878.    At  from  1841  to  1852.    From  1846  to  1857  he 

an  early  age  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  in  1862  was 

midshipman,  bnt  changed  his  profession,  and  appointed  Lord  Clerk  Register  and  Keeper  of 

was  called  to  the  bar  in  1818.    He  soon  be-  the  Signet  of  Scotland,  and  (i  member  of  the 

came  a  leading  counsel  on  the  home  circuit.  Privy  CounciL 

and  became  King^s  Counsel  in  1884.    In  1844  Creabt,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd,  a  British 
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lawyer  and  author,  bom  in  1812,  died  Jannarj  chased  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the 
27, 1878.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King^s  Tnileries,  etc.  He  received  a  medal  of  the 
College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  first  class  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867, 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1887,  and  was  appointed  in  besides  several  others  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
1 840  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  Danbigny  was  ^nerally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
in  the  University  of  London.  This  post  he  first  Erench  pamters  of  the  natoralistic  school, 
held  for  several  years,  and  in  1860  was  ap-  Hee  on  his  works,  K.  Danbignj,  **  Charles  Dan- 
pointed  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Among  his  bigny  et  son  (Euvre ''  (Pans,  1875) ;  Henriet, 
works  are:  *^  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  **  Charles  Dan  bigny  et  son  (Envre  grave" 
World"  (1851);    "History  of  the  Ottoman  (Paris,  1875). 

Turks  " ;  "  History  of  England  "  (vol.  i.  and  ii.,  Dawson,  Hbitbt,  a  British  landscape  painter, 

1869-70 ;  was  to  be  completed  in  5  vols.) ;  bom  in  1811,  died  December  18, 1878.    He  be- 

and  "  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  gan  life  in  a  lace-fiactory,  but  the  love  of  art 

the  Britannic  Empire  "  (1872).  manifesting  itself,  he  devoted  his  spare  time 

Cbuikshank,  Gboboe,  an  English  caricatu-  to  painting,  and  adopted  art  as  his  profession 
rist,  born  September  27, 1792,  died  Febraary  1,  in  1885 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1872  that  his  pic- 
1878.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  great  talent  tures  were  placed  on  line  at  the  Academy, 
for  art.  Mr.  William  Hone,  the  celebrated  Among  his  paintings  are  ^*  The  Wooden  Walls 
political  publisher  of  that  day,  was  the  first  to  of  Old  EngUnd  "  ''  The  Rainbow,"  ''  The  Rain- 
perceive  young  Craikshank's  talents,  and  in-  bow  at  Sea,"  **  The  Pool  from  London  Bridge," 
troduced  his  earlier  sketches  to  the  public  in  "  London  at  Sunrise,"  and  *^  The  Houses  of  Par- 
1819.  In  1880  he  produced  some  political  illns-  liament." 

trations  ridiculing  the  Ministry,  which  were  DsLArosBK,  Gabrivl,  a  French  scholar,  bom 
said  to  have  convulsed  with  laughter  the  per-  in  1795,  died  October  14,  1878.  He  was  Pro- 
sons  at  whom  they  were  directed,  and  to  whom  fessor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Normal  School  and 
they  did  great  damage.  His  illustrations  to  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  was 
the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Ainsworth  gained  the  author  of  several  text-books  on  natural 
for  him  considerable  renown  ;  and  his  temper^  history  which  are  very  extensively  nsed.  He 
ance  sketches,  pardculariy  a  series  of  eight  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sd- 
plates  entitled  **  The  Bottle,"  while  thev  alien-  ences  in  1857.  His  literary  reputation  rests 
ated  from  him  some  of  his  former  friends,  have  especially  upon  his  works  on  crystallography, 
done  much  to  promote  the  temperance  cause.  Dknfebt  •  Roohibbau,  Pibrbb  Marr  Phi- 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  total  absti-  uppb  Abistidb,  a  French  soldier  and  legislator, 
nence.  bom  January  11, 1823,  died  May  11, 1878.    He 

CusT,  Sir  Edward,  a  British  genend,  bom  in  served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy, 

March,  1794,  died  January  14, 1878.   He  served  and  in  Algeria,  but  gained  for  himself  the  great- 

with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  est  renown  by  his  defense  of  Belfort  in  1870. 

during  the  campaigns  of  1811  to  1814,  and  sat  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assem- 

in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1818  to  1882.  bly  from  three  departments,  accepting  that  from 

He  attained  field  rank  in  1851,  and  was  pro-  Charente-Inf^rienre.    He  acted  with  the  Left, 

moted  to  lieutenant-general  in  1859  and  to  full  and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  M.  Thiers, 

general  in  1866.    As  member  of  Parliament  he  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  different  Chambers 

succeeded  in  maturing;  a  system  of  public  com-  of  Deputies,  representing  Paris  in  the  present 

petition  for  public  buildings,  nnder  which  he  Chamber,  which  body  had  elected  him  qussstor. 

was  named  a  commissioner  for  rebuilding  the  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of 

Houses  of  Parliament  and  for  the  selection  of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  amem- 

the  Wellington  monument.    He  distinguished  ber. 

himself  as  a  military  writer  by  his  "Annals  of  Dibtl,  Joseph,  an  Austrian  politician,  bom 

the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  in  1804,  died  Januaiy  18,  1878.    He  had  been 

Centuries,"  and  "  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 

Seventeenth  Century "  (8  vols.),  for  which  Cracow,  mayor  of  that  city,  a  member  of  the 

works  he  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Aus-  Diet  of  Galicia  and  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath, 

tria  the  great  gold  medal  of  the  empire.  and  was  in  1869  created  a  member  of  the  House 

Czbbmak,  Jaboslav.  a  Bohemian  painter,  of  Lords.    He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 

bom  August  1,  1831,  died  April  28,  1878.    He  medical  works,  written  partly  in  the  German 

excelled  in  genre  painting,  choosing  for  the  and  partly  in  the  Polish  language, 

subjects  of  bis  pictures  chiefiy  scenes  from  Doban,  John,  Ph.  D.,  a  British  popular  au- 

Montenegro  and  the  Herzegovina.      His  pic-  thor,  bom  in  1807,  died  January  25, 1878.    He 

tnres  are  full  of  life  and  action,  intensely  dra-  first  became  known  to  the  worid  of  letters 

matio,  with  fine  sentiment,  and  attract  strong  as  a  contributor  to  the  ** Literary  Chronicle." 

personal  sympathy  for  his  characters.  Among  his  numerous  works  are :  ^*  Table  Traits 

DATTBio!nr,CHABLB8FBANgois,aFrench paint-  and  Something  on  Them"  (1854),  "Queens  of 

er,  bom  February  15,  1817,  died  February  20,  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover"  (1855), 

1878.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  and  ** History  of  Court  Fools"  (1858),  and  "  Lives 

was  represented  in  the  Paris  Exhibitions  since  of  the  Princes  of  Wales"  (1860).    He  was  at 

1888.    Several  of  his  landscapes  had  been  pur-  varioos  periods  acting  editor  of  the  ^^  Atheno- 
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nm,^*  of  the  *^  Notes  and  Queries/^  and  other  editor  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  ^*  Mom- 
periodicals,  ing  Post  *'  of  London,  retomed  in  1861  to  Ber- 

DdRiNo,  Thbodob,  a  German  actor,  bom  in  lin,  and  was  elected  in  tlie  same  year  a  member 

1803,  died  August  17,  1878.    He  made  his  first  of  the  Prusnan  Chamber  of  Deputies.    In  1870 

appearance  at  Brombergin  1825,  and,  althongii  he  organized  the  correspondence  of  the  Lon- 

he  failed  on  this  occasion,  he  soon  gained  pupu-  don  **  Daily  News  '^  at  the  seat  of  war,  went 

lar  favor,  so  that  in  1826  he  received  a  perma-  to  London  in  1872,  and  there  wrote  in  the 

nent  engagement  in  Breslao.    He  playend  with  English  language  on  the  abolition  of  serfdom 

great  success  in  numerous  cities  of  Germany,  in  Russia  and  the  English  liquor  tax.    In  the 

until  in  1845  he  became  a  member  of  the  Court  last  years  of  his  life  he  traveled  extensively  in 

Theatre  in  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  the  East  and  in  Italy.    He  had  published  since 

death.    He  was  eaually  successful  in  tragedy  1863  the  ^'  VierteljfiJirsschrilt  f&r  Yolkswirth- 

and  in  comedy,  ana  was  considered  at  the  ^time  schaft  und  Knlturgeschichte." 

of  his.  death  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  Fbbnkobk,  Anton,  a  German  sculptor,  bom 

greatest,  of  German  actors.  March  17,  1818,  died  November  16,  1878.    He 

Duff,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  missionary,  bom  received  his  education  in  Munich,  and  after- 

in  1806,  died  in  Febraary,  1878.    After  having  ward  settled  in  Vienna.    His  principal  works 

completed  his  studies  in  St.  Andrews,  he  went  are  the  equestrian  statues  of  Prince  Eugene 

in  1830  to  India,  where  he  gaited  great  dis-  and  Archduke  Charles  in  Vienna.    In  1866  he 

tinction  as  the  founder  and  conductor  of  an  im-  became  insane  and  was  removed  to  an  asylom, 

portant  set  of  institutions  for  the  mord  and  where  he  died. 

religions  benefit  of  the  native  races.    He  opened  Fbanohi,  Alessandbo,  an  Italian  Cardinal, 

a  high  school  for  Hindoos  in  Calcutta,  in  which  bom  June  25,  1819,  died  August  1,  1878.  The 

instraotion  was  imparted  through  the  medium  son  of  a  Roman  notary,  be  inherited  an  apti- 

of  the  English  language  only,  a  method  which  tude  for  business,  supplemented  by  a  happy 

met  with  great  success.    In  1864  he  returned  facility  for  making  friends  and  keeping  them, 

to  Scotland,  and  became  Professor  of  Theology  He  very  soon  found  his  way  into  the  diplomatic 

in  the  Free  Kirk  College  at  Edinburgh.    He  service,  and  in  1868,  after  various  brilliant  sue- 

published  several  works  on  India,  among  them  cesses  in  minor  trusts,  was  made  Nuncio  in 

^^  New  Era  for  the  English  Language  and  Lit-  Spain.    Pius  IX.  made  him  a  Cardinal  in  1873, 

erature  in  India  "  (1857).  and  in  the  following  year  Prefect  of  the  Prop- 

Ehbenfbuohtbb,  Fbibdbioh  August  Edu-  aganda,  a  sigmil  mark  of  favor  and  confidence. 

▲BD,  a  German  theologian,  born  December  15,  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  prominent  can- 

1814,  died  March  20, 1878.    He  was  in  1845  didate  for  the  succession  to  Pius  IX.,  and  was 

appointed  extraordinary  and  in  1849  ordina-  named  by  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  Secretary 

ry  Professor  of  Theology  in  GOttingen.     He  of  State,  a  position  he  filled  with  great  ability, 

was  also  from  1859  to  1864  a  member  of  the  Franois  Chablbs  Joseph,  father  of  the  Ein- 

Supreme  Consistory  of  the  Kingdom  of  .Han-  peror  of  Austria,  born  December  7, 1802,  died 

over.    Among  his  principal  theological  works  March  8,  1878.    He  was  the  son  of  Francis  I., 

are :  "  Theorie  dee  christlichen  Cultus^'  (1840) ;  the  first  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  married  in 

**  Entwicklungsgeschichte   der    Menschheit  ^^  1824  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  a  daughter  of 

(1845) ;  **  Die  praktische  Theologie  "  (1st  voL,  King  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  and  had  several 

1859).    This  was  to  be  his  chief  work  and  to  children.  When  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Fer- 

embraoe  three  volumes,  but  it  has  not  been  dinand,  resigned  in  1848,  he  renounced  his 

completed.    In  his  last  work,  *'  Christenthum  rig)it  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  oldest  son, 

und  inoderae  'Weltanschauung  *'  (1876),  he  gave  who  then  became  Emperor  as  Francis  Joseph  1. 

a  history  of  the  attempts  to  show  the  harmony  Geobob  V.,  ex-King  of  Hanover,  bom  May 

between  Christianity  and  modern  science.    In  27, 1819,  died  June  12,  1878.    (See  Gbbmant.) 

1856  he  founded,  with  Domer  and  others,  the  Gesblsohap,  Eduabd,  a  Dutch  painter,  bora 

"JahrbQcherftirdeutsche  Theologie,'' to  which  March  22,  1814,  died  January  5,  1878.    He 

he  contributed  many  articles.  studied  in  the  Academy  of  Dftsseldorf,  and  ex- 

Evans,   Wiluah,  an   English   painter  in  celled  in  genre  painting,  although  he  also  fiir- 

water-colors,  bora  December  4,  1797,  died  in  nished  some  good  historical  and  religious  paint- 

the  latter  part  of  January,  1878.    In  1831  he  ings.    His  best  work  is  the  "St.  Nicholas  Eve" 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Paint-  in  Dtlsseldorf,  painted  in  1851. 

ers  in  Water-Colors,  and  f^om  that  time  until  Goldsmid,  Sir  Fbanois  Henbt,  bom  May  1, 

a  few  years  before  his  death  was  a  constant  1808,  died  May  2,  1878.    He  was  called  to  the 

contributor  to  its  exhibitions,  sending  to  them  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1888,  being  the  first 

many  and  often  large  and  important  works.  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  obtained  that 

Fauohbb,  Julius,  a  German  political  econo-  position.    In  1860  he  entered  Parliament  as 

mist,  bom  in  1820,  died  May  14,  1878.    To-  member  for  Reading,  and  represented  that  con- 

gether  with  Prince  Smith  and  others,  he  es-  stituency  in  the  Liberal  interest  down  to  his 

tablished  in  1846  the  first  Free-Trade  associa-  death. 

tion  in  Berlin.  He  was  in  succession  the  editor  Gbant,  Sir  Fbancib,  a  British  painter,  bora 

of  two  German  Free-Trade  papers,  went  in  January  18,  1808,  died  October  6,  1878.    He 

1850  to  England,  where  he  became  in  1856  received  his  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Edin- 
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burgh  High  School.    He  was  thirty  years  old  tant  offices.    In  1866  he  went  as  a  Commis- 

when  be  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  sioner  to  Jamaica  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 

Academy.    He  gained  a  special  reputation  as  the  rebellion  there,  and  in  recognition  of  his 

a  painter  of  sporting  scenes  and  of  portraits  of  services  was  created  a  Privy  Coancilor.    In 

the  reigning  beauties  of  the  time.    He  was  July,  1871,  he  was  one  of  the  Oommissioners 

elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement 

1842,  an  Academician  in  1851,  and  President  of  British   and  American  claims  under  the 

in  1866.    In  that  year  he  was  also  knighted,  treaty  of  Washington.    He  had  been  a  mem- 

and  in  1870  was  created  a  D.  0.  L.  of  Oxford  her  of  Parliament  for  Southampton  since  1865. 

University.  Hall,  Sir  Willlim  Hdtohbon,   a  British 

Grbgo,  John,  an  Irish  bbhop,  bom  in  1798,  admiral,  died  June  25,  1878.    He  entered  the 

died  May  26,  1878.    He  was  ordained  in  1822,  navy  in  1811,  and  served  with  distinction  in 

after  a  successful  collegiate  course  in  Trinity  the  difterent  wars  in  the  East,  particularly  in 

College,  Dublin,  and  he  acquired  some  fame  as  the  first  Ohina  war  in  1841,  and  in  the  Baltic 

a  preacher  while  he  was  attached  to  the  in-  in  1854-'55.     In  1867  he  was  nominated  a 

cumbency  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Dublin.  He  Knight  Oomm^der  of  the  Bath.     He  was 

was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Eildare  in  1857,  placed  on  the  active  list  of  rear-admirals  in 

and  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Oork,  1868,  and  of  vice-admirals  in  1869,  and  went 

Oloyne,  and  Ross  in  1862.  on  the  retired  list  of  admirals  in  1875. 

Griffith,  Sir  Riohabd  John,  a  British  civil  Halt,  Sir  Wiluam  O'Gradt,  a  British  gen- 
engineer,  bom  September  20,  1784,  died  Sep-  eral,  died  March  19,  1878.  He  entered  the 
tember  22, 1878.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  army  in  1828,  became  major-general  in  1865, 
commissioner  for  the  general  valuation  of  lieutenant-general  in  1878,  and  brevet  moor- 
lands and  tenements  in  Ireland,  and  in  1851  general  in  1877.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  Crimean  war,  was  appointed  to  the  corn- 
that  country,  which  office  he  held  till  1864.  mand  of  the  forces  in  Canada  in  1878,  and  ad- 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1858,  and  was  a  ministered  the  government  there  during  the 
member  of  various  learned  societies.  His  cele-  absence  of  the  Governor-General  in  1875. 
brated  geological  map  of  Ireland  was  begun  in  HInbl,  Gustav  Fbiedsioh,  a  German  jurist, 
1812  and  completed  in  1857.  bom  October  5,  1792,  died  October  18,  1878. 

GR0NBI8BK,  Kabl  VON,  a  German  theologian  He  began  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Leip- 

and  scholar,  bom  January  17,  1802,  died  Feb-  sic  in  1817,  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 

raary  28,  1878.      He   was   appointed    court  fessor  in  1821,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1888. 

preacher  and  consistorial  councilor  in  Stutt-  He  edited  a  large  number  of  Latin  MSS.  hav- 

gart  in  1885,  from  which  position  he  retired  in  ing  reference  to  Roman  law,  the  most  impor- 

1868.     He  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  wri-  tant  of  which  are :  ^*  Codex  Theodosianus  '* 

ter  on  theology  as  on  art,  and  also  gained  some  (18d7-'42),  and  **  Lex  Roniana  Visigothornm  *' 

distinction  as  a  poet.    In  1858  he  established,  (1849).    His  great  merits  in  behalf  of  a  better 

with  Schnaase  and  Schnorr  von  Karolsfeld,  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law 

^^  Christliche  Kunstblatt,^'  of  which  he  re-  are  generally  recognized, 

mained  one  of  the  editors  antil  his  death.  Habdt,  Sir  Thomas  Duffus,  a  British  his- 

GuBBioKB,  Hbinsioh  Ebnst  FBBDiNAin),  a  torian,  bom  in  1804,  died  June  15,  1878.    At 

German  theologian,  bom  Febraary  28,  1808,  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  junior 

died  Febmary  4,  1878.    He  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  H.  M.  Record  Office,  was  appointed 

Professor  of  Theology  in  the   University  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in  1861, 

H  iHe  in  1829.    Being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  and  was  knighted  in  1869.    Besides  editing  a 

Old  Lutherans,  he  opposed  the  union  between  large  number  of  ancient  MSS.  and  reoords^r 

the  two  Protestant  churches  of  Prussia,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Lord  Langdale,  a  *^  De* 

was  in  consequence  removed  from  his  profes-  scriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to 

sorship  in  1835,  but  was  reinstated  m  1840.  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 

He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.,^*  '^  The 

of  theological  works,  the  most  important  of  Athanasian   Creed   in  connection   with    the 

which  are :  '^  Handbuch  der  Rirchengeschich-  Utrecht  Psalter,"  and  *^  A  Further  Report  on 

te"(2  vols.,  1838;  9th  edition,  1866);  "All-  the  Utrecht  Psalter." 

gemeine  christliche  Symbolik  "  (1889);  "Lehr-  Hartmank,  Jxtlius  vox,  a  German  general, 

buch  der  christliohen  Arch&ologie  "  (1847).   He  born  in  1817,  died  April  30,  1878.    He  entered 

was  also  from  1840  until  his  death  one  of  the  the  Prussian  army  in  1836,  commanded  the 

editors  of  the  quarterly  ^^  Zeitschrift  fCkr  Lu-  cavalry  division  of  the  Second  Army  in  the  war 

therische  Theologie,^'  one  of  the  leading  liter-  with  Austria  in  1866  with  the  rank  of  major- 

ary  organs  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  general,  and  was  created  a  lieutenant-general 

GuBiYBT,  Russell,  an  English  lawyer,  bom  in  1867.    In  the  war  with  France  he  was  again 

in  1804^  died  May  31,  1878.    He  was  educated  in  command  of  a  cavalry  division,  and  in  rec- 

in  Trinity  (College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to  ognition  of  his  services  was  created  a  general 

the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1828,  and  was  of  cavalry.     He  retired  from  the  service  in 

elected   Recorder  of  London  in   1856,  after  1874. 

having  previously  filled  various  other  impor-  Hkimakn,  Babiu  Alezandbovitoh,  a  Rus- 
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sian  general,  died  in  the  beginning  of  May,  land  nnder  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  and 

1878.    (See  "  Annual  CyclopcSdia"  for  li877.)  in  1865  was  promoted  to  be  Attorney-General. 

Hdldbbband,  Bbuivo,  a  German  statistician,  A  year  later  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  bench 

bom  March  6,  1812,  died  January  29,  1878.  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Conunon 

After  having  been  professor  in  the  Universities  Pleas.    He  was  at  one  time  an  active  politi- 

of  Breslau  and  Marburg,  he  was  elected  in  cian  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  gained  distlno- 

1848  a  member  of  the  German  National  As-  tion  both  as  a  writer  and  speaker, 
senibly.    From  1851  to  1856  he  was  a  profes-        KfiniDEO,  Hippolttb  Autk  Mabib  Tnoxi, 

sor  in  Ztlrich,  then  went  to  Berne,  where  he  es-  Gomte  de,  a  French  Senator,  born  August  12, 

tablished  the  first  statistical  bureau  in  Switz-  1804,  died  April  14,  1878.    He  was  from  his 

erland,  and  in  1861  went  to  Jena  as  Professor  youth  an  ardent  Legitimist,  and  therefore  re- 

of  Polidcal  Economy  and  Director  of  the  Sta-  signed  a  position  as  judge  after  the  revolution 

tistioal  Bureau.   His  principal  works  are:  ^^Na-  of  1880.    He  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 

tional5konomie  der  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft "  Assembly  in  1849,  and  retired  to  private  life 

(1848),  and  ^^KurhessischeFinanzverwaltung^'  after  the  coup  cPStat    In  1871  he  was  elected 

(1850X.    From  1863  he  published  the  '^  Jahr-  from  Morbiban  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 

btlcher  ftLr  NationalOkonoroie  und  StatiStik."  in  1876  to  the  Senate. 

Hilton,  John,  a  British  surgeon,  bom  in       Kohl,  Jobann  Gbobo,  a  German  traveler, 

1804,  died  September  14,  1878.    He  received  bom  in  Bremen,  April  28,  1808,  died  there, 

his  professional  education  in  the  Royal  (college  October  28,  1878.    He  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 

of  Surgeons,  was  chosen  in  1854  by  his  fdlows  versities  of  Gdttingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich, 

to  represent  them  in  Council,  was  appointed  but  was  prevented  from  completing  his  studies 

in  1859  Professor  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Sur-  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  accepted  a  posi- 

geiT,  became  in  1865  a  member  of  the  Ck)urt  tion  as  tutor  in  Courland,  where  he  remained 

of  Examiners  of  the  College,  and  in  1867  was  for  six  years.    After  returning  to  Germany, 

elected  President  of  the  College.    He  was  the  he  published  several  works  on  hia  travels  in 

author  of  a  number  of  valuable  works,  and  con-  Russia.    He  lived  for  some  time  in  Drc^en, 

tributor  to  the  various  reports  of  the  societies  but   soon  resumed  his  travels,  which  were 

to  which  he  belonged.  gradually  extended  to  nearly  all  the  countries 

Kbil,  Ebnst,  a  German  publisher,  bom  De-  of  Europe,  and  resulted  in  the  publication  of 

cember  6,  1816,  died  March  28, 1878.    He  es-  numerous  works.    The  rich  material  which 

tablished  himself  in  1845  as  a  bookseller  at  he  had  collected  relating  to  the  early  history 

Leipsio,  and  in  1846  produced  his  first  literary  of  America  induced  him  in  1854  to  visit  the 

venture,  a  monthly  publication,  the  **  Leucht-  United  States,  where  he  continued  his  explo- 

thurra."    In  1858  he  established  the  "  Garten-  rations,  and  published,  at  the  request  of  the 

laube,"  a  weekly  publication,  which  soon  took  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  "  ifntdeckungs- 

the  first  place  among  German  periodicals,  ob-  gesohiohtederEtkstenderVereinigtenStaaten" 

taining  a  circulation  exceeded  by  no  other  pub-  and  "  Geschichte  des  Golfstroms  und  seiner 

lioation  of  the  kind.  Erforschung"  (1868).    He  gave  descriptions 

Keim,  Theodob,  a  German  theologian,  bom  of  his  travels  in  North  America,  in  ^*  Reisen 
December  17,  1825,  died  November  17,  1878.  in  Canada"  (1856),  "Reisen  im  Nordwest^ 
He  was  from  1851  to  1855  tutor  at  the  Uni-  der  V ereinigten  Staaten "  (1858),  and  '^Kitschi 
versity  of  Ttkbingen,  became  in  1860  Professor  Gami  oder  £rzfthlungen,vom  Obem  See  "  (1859). 
of  Theology  at  Ztlrioh,  and  in  1878  at  Giessen.  Several  of  these  works  have  been  translate 
His  most  important  work  is  a  new  life  of  Je-  into  English.  From  1858  he  lived  in  Bremen, 
SUB,  entitled  "  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara ''  where  he  was  appointed  city  librarian  in  1863. 
(8  vols.,  1867-72),  an  abridgment  of  which  A  paper  sent  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
was  published  under  the  titie  "Geschichte  and  published  in  English  under  the  title  "A 
Jesu ''  (1878).  His  last  work  was  "  Aus  dem  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Urchristenthum  "  (1878),  a  collection  of  essays  North  America"  (Portiand,  1869),  gave  inter- 
on  important  controverted  points  in  the  early  esting  information  respecting  the  early  coast 
history  of  Christianity.  He  also  published  lines,  and  the  patents  of  the  first  proprietors 
several  works  on  the  history  of  the  reforroa-  of  the  Maine  settlements.  After  repei^tedly 
tion  of  southwestern  Germany,  and  a  collec-  delivering  a  series  of  lectures,  he  published 
tion  of  sermons  ("  Freundesworte  zur  Gemein-  them  under  the  title  "  Geschichte  der  Ent 
de,'^  2  vols.,  1861  and  1862).  He  was  regarded  deckungAmerika8"(1861;  English  translation, 
as  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  learned  repre-  1862).  Among  his  latest  publications  were 
sentatives  of  the  liberal  school  of  German  the-  "  Geschichte  der  Entdeckungen  und  Schifffahr- 
ology.  ten  zur  Maffellanstrasse"  (1877),  and  "Die 

Kbooh,  Wiluam,  a  British  judge,  bom  in  natdrlichen  Lockmittel  des  VOlkerverkehrs" 

1817,  died  September  80,  1878.    He  was  edu-  (1878). 

cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  studied  law       Ebibgk,  Gbobo  Ludwio,  a  German  historian, 

at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  practiced  with  success  at  bom  February  28,  1805,  died  May  28,  1878. 

the  Irish  bar,  becoming  a  Q.  C.  in  1849.  In  1847  He  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Geography 

he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Athlone.  in  and  History  in  the  Gynmasium  of  Frankfort 

1852  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Ire-  Among  his  numerous  works  is  "DeutsdieKul- 
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tnrbilder  aas  dom  18.  Jahrhnndert ''  (1874).  In  September,  1864,  he  again  became  the  head 

He  also  edited  Sohlosser^s  ^^Weltgeschichte  ftlr  of  the  Cabinet,  and  remained  in  this  position 

dasdeutache  Volk"  (18  vols.,  1843-'66).  nntil  April,  1866,  when  he  became  chief  of 

Kt^BNER,  Raphael,  a  German  philologist,  staff  of  the  army  operating  against  Austria.  In 
bom  in  Gotha,  March  22,  1802,  died  April  16,  consennence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  army 
1878.  After  completing  his  stadies  at  the  he  resigned  his  position,  and  was  then  elected 
University  of  GOttingen,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  After  the  death 
professor  at  the  Lyceum  of  Hanover,  which  of  his  adjutant  in  1873  he  published  the  dis- 
position he  retained  until  his  death.  His  com-  patches  of  the  latter  on  his  mission  to  Berlin, 
prehensive  grammar  of  the  Greek  language  in  which  Bismarck's  policy  was  characterized 
(**  AusfUhrliche  Grammatik  der  ^iechischen  as  treacherous  to  Italy.  The  book  at  the  time 
Sprache,^'  2  vols.,  1834-^85 ;  2d  edition,  1869-  created  considerable  sensation,  and  caused  Bis- 
'72),  which  introduced  many  results  of  com-  marck  to  denounce  the  author  in  the  Prussian 
parative  philology,  and  especially  referred  to  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  the  official  Ger- 
Sanskrit,  was  regarded  as  a  great  progress  in  man  orran  accused  Lamarmora  of  forgery.  In 
the  history  of  Greek  grammars.  His  **  Schul-  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Nicotera  ad- 
grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache''  (1836 ;  dressed  an  interpellation  on  the  subject  to  the 
5th  edition,  1873),  "  Elementargrammatik  der  Ministry,  who  censured  Lamarmora.  The  seo- 
griechischen  Sprache''  (1837:  27th  edition,  ond  volume  did  not  appear  in  consequence. 
1870),  *'  Elementargrammatik  aer  lateinischen  From  that  time  he  liveu  in  complete  retire- 
Sprache''    (1841;    88th   edition,    1875),  and  ment 

"  Schulgrammatik  der  lateinischen  Sprache''  LAcn>SBDALK,  Thomas  MAtrLANB,  Earl  of, 
(1842 ;  5th  edition,  1861)  were  very  exteo-  bom  in  1808,  died  August  81,  1878.  He  en- 
si  vely  introduced,  and  translated  into  English  tered  the  navy  in  1816,  attained  the  rank  of 
and  several  other  languages.  The  first  volume  Admiral  in  1868,  and  that  of  Admird  of  the 
of  a  new  comprehensive  Latin  grammar  ("  Aus-  Fleet  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  a  rep- 
f  iihrliche  Grammatik  der  lateinischen  Sprache^*)  resentative  peer  and  Hereditary  Standard-Bear- 
appeared  in  1877 ;  the  work  was  not  completed  er  of  Scotland,  and  in  1873  was  made  first  and 
at  hb  death.  principal  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen. 

La  Hittb,  Jean  Ebnsbt  Dnoos,  Yicomte  de,        Lboe8NE,Jtjlb8  Nicolas  Alexandre,  a  French 

a  French  general,  born  in  1789,  died  in  Sep-  deputy,  bom  September  7, 1818,  died  February 

tember,  1878.    He  served  in  the  Spanish  war  8,  1878.    He  was  elected  to  the  Corps  L^^sla- 

during  the  first  empire,  and  took  part  in  the  tif  in  1869,  was  president  of  Gambetta^s  Arma- 

Morea  exnedition  and  in  the  capture  of  Algiers,  ment  Commission,  declined  a  nomination  for 

He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1849-  the  Assembly  in  1871,  but  was  elected  to  the 

^51,  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  under  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876,  and  reelected  in 

second  empire,  and  after  its  fall  lived  in  com-  1877.    He  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  pos- 

plete  retirement.  sessed  a  great  knowledge  of  commercial  ques- 

Lamabmora,  Alfonso  Febbbbo,  Marchese  tions. 
di,  an  Italian  general  and  statesman,  bom  No-  Leo,  Hetnbioh,  a  German  historian,  bom 
vember  17,  1804,  died  January  5,  1878.  He  March  19, 1799,  died  April  24, 1878.  He  stud- 
received  his  education  in  the  military  academy  ied  at  first  medicine,  but  afterward  devoted 
of  Sardinia,  and  entered  the  artillery  as  lieu-  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  history, 
tenant  in  1823.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  He  became  in  1825  extraordinary  professor  at 
1848  against  Austria  as  major,  and  in  that  year  Berlin,  and  in  1828  extraordinary  and  in  1830 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  ordinary  professor  at  Halle.  In  1863  he  was 
October  and  November,  1848,  and  again  in  made  life  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
February,  1849,  he  was  for  brief  periods  Min-  Lords.  As  a  student  Leo  had  taken  part  in  all 
ister  of  War,  and  in  April,  1849,  quelled  the  the  liberal  movements  of  the  day;  but  as  early 
insurrection  in  Genoa.  On  November  3, 1849,  as  1820  he  began  to  speak  against  demagogues, 
he  again  assumed  the  ministry,  and  with  great  and  from  that  time  he  became  more  and  more 
success  reorganized  the  army  after  the  pattern  attached  to  the  most  advanced  conservative 
of  the  French  and  Prussian  armies.  In  1855  party  in  politics,  and  to  the  strictly  orthodox 
he  commanded  the  Sardinian  troops  in  the  Cri-  school  in  theology.  Among  his  most  impor- 
mea,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  before  taut  works  are:  "Geschichte  der  italieo  Staa- 
Sebastopol.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  ten  "  (5  vols.,  1829-30),  which  formed  part  of 
General  of  the  Army,  he  was  again  Minister  of  the  great  collection  of  historical  works  by 
War  from  1856  till  1859,  when  he  resigned  in  Heeren  and  Uhert,  and  was  translated  into 
order  to  assume  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Italian  by  Alberi  (see  Albebi)  ;  "  Zw5lf  Bflcher 
the  war  with  Austria.  After  the  conclusion  niederl&ndischer  Geschichten  "  (2  vols.,  1832- 
of  peace  he  was  Prime  Minister  until  January,  '85) ;  "Lehrbuch  der  Universalgeschichte  "  (6 
1860,  and  in  1861  went  to  Berlin  as  Extraor-  vols.,  1885-^44) ;  "LeitfadenftlrdenUnterricht 
dinary  Ambassador.  InNoreraberofthesame  in  der  Universalgeschichte  "  (4  vols.,  1838- 
year  he  became  the  first  Governor  of  Naples,  *40) ;  "  Vorlesungen  (Iber  die  Geschichte  des 
and  in  this  position  displayed  great  energy  in  deutschen  Yolkes  und  Reichs ''  (5  vols.,  1854^ 
the  suppression  of  brigands  and  of  the  Camorra.  '66).  He  alao  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
Vol.  XVIII.— 42    A 
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on  the  Old  German  and  Oeltio  languages  and  the  Northern  Lights."    After  his  return  from 

literatares.  this  expedition  he  left  the  **  Herald  "  and  entered 

Lewes,  Geobob  Hbnbt,  an  English  scholar,  the  employ  of  the  London  ^^  Daily  News."  In 
bom  April  18, 1807,  died  NoTember  80,  1878.  the  interest  of  this  paper  he  was  employed  in 
He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  commercial  par-  European  Turkey  in  1876-^77,  and  went  through 
suits,  afterward  studied  medicine,  and  then  par-  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  stirring  up  the  English 
sued  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  spent  the  public  by  his  accounts  of  the  Bulgarian  atroci- 
years  1838  and  1889  in  Germany,  studying  its  ties,  and  furnishing  some  of  the  best  corre- 
language  and  metaphysics.  In  1847,  having  spondence  of  the  war.  His  snccess  as  a  oorre- 
previously  written  largely  in  the  leading  mag-  spondent  was  greatly  due  to  his  versatility.  Be 
azines  and  oeriodicals,  he  published  his  **  Bio-  was  equally  at  home  in  war  opnerations,  in  poli- 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  tics,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  social  topics,  and  at 
to  Comte  "  (4th  edition,  1871).  In  the  follow-  the  time  of  his  death  had  complete  mastery  of 
ing  year  appeared  *^  The  Spanish  Drama,"  in  the  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages, 
1849  **The  Life  of  Robespierre,"  and  in  1858  and  could  make  himself  understood  in  Spanish, 
'*Comte*s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences."  Among  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian, 
his  more  recent  writings  are  a  **  Life  of  Goethe  "  Maonb,  Piebbe,  a  French  statesman,  bom  De- 
r2  vols.,  1855;  8d  edition,  1875),  of  which  a  oember  8,  1806,  died  June  8, 1878.  In  1843  he 
(xerman  translation  was  prepared  by  Frese  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
(11th  edition.  1877);  *^  The  rhysiology  of  Com-  soon  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  nnan- 
mon  Life"  (I860) ;  a  work  on  Aristotle  enti-  cial  matters.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Under- 
tied  ^^  A  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science  "  secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  up  to 
(1866) ;  **  Problems  of  Life  and  Miod.  First  1855  was  on  several  occasions  Minister  of  rub- 
Beries:  the  Foundation  of  a  Creed"  (2  vols.,  lie  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  From 
1878-75) ;  "  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Act-  1854  to  1860  he  was  Minister  of  Finance^  which 
ing"  (1875);  and  *^  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind"  office  he  filled  with  great  success.  He  again 
(1877).  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  nov-  held  that  office  from  1867  to  1869,  and  in  1870. 
els  and  dramas,  edited  *^  Selections  from  the  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assem- 
Modem  British  Dramatists,"  and  was  the  first  bly  fh)m  the  department  of  DordogneLand  in 
editor  of  the  '^Leader"  (1849-^54)  and  of  the  1878  was  again  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
*'  Fortnightly  Review  "  (1865-'66).  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  bat  re- 

LiNDBLAD,  Adolp  Fbedbik,  a  Swedish  com-  signed  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a  Sen- 
poser,  born  Febmary  1,  1801,  died  Auffust  28,  ator  from  the  Dordogne. 
1878.  He  studied  music  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  Mabta  db  uls  Meboedbb,  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  established  a  music-school  at  Stockholm  in  born  Jane  24, 1860,  died  June  26,  1878.  She 
1827,  which  he  conducted  up  to  the  time  of  was  a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the 
his  death.  He  composed  several  operas  and  youngest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  was 
symphonies,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  married  to  King  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain  on  Jan- 
his  numerous  songs,  as  sung  by  his  pupil,  Jen-  nary  28,  1878.  The  marriage  was  one  purely 
ny  Lind.  of  love,  and  had  been  bitterly  opposed  by  almost 

LomInie.  Louis  LfioNABDDE,  a  French  scholar,  all  classes  in  Spain.    The  Due  de  Montpensier 

bom  in  1818.  died  April  2,  1878.    He  became  had  for  a  long  time  been  greatly  disliked  by  the 

in  1864  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  the  Spafdsh  people.    The  intrigue  of  which  his 

Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  and  in  1874  was  fa^er^s  policy  made  him  the  instrament  when 

elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His  he  married  the  sister  of  Queen  Isabella  had 

first  large  work  was  the  "  Galerie  des  Contem-  been  defeated  by  events,  but  the  evil  odor  of  it 

porains"  (10  vols.',  1840-^47),  which  he  pub-  still  hung  about  the  Duke*s  political  position 

fished  under  the  nom  deplume  of  '*  Un  Homme  in  Spain.    But  the  King^s  firmness  overcame 

de  Rien."    This  was  followed  by  '*Beaumar-  all  opposition.    As  soon  as  the  marriage  was 

ohais  et  son  Temps"  (2  vols.,  2d  edition,  1858),  solemnized,  however,  a  complete  revulsion  of 

and  ^*  La  Comtesse  de  Rochefort  et  ses  Amis  "  feeling  took  place  among  the  Spanish  people. 

(1871).  The  Queen^s  mtelligence,  nobility  of  character, 

MaoGahan,  John  A.,  a  British  war  corre-  and  lofty  and  pure  ideal  of  domestic  life  were 
spondent,  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1846,  died  admired  and  appreciated  by  the  entire  natioo; 
at  Constantinople,  June  10,  1878.  Upon  the  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  univer- 
outbreakof  the  German -French  war,  he  entered  sally  beloved,  and  it  was  felt  by  all  that  her 
the  service  of  the  **  New  York  Herald,"  and  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  nation, 
accompaaied  the  army  of  Bourbaki,  describing  Mateb,  Julius  Robebt  von,  a  German  physi- 
its  defeat  and  retreat  into  Switzerland.  When  cist,  bom  November  25,  1814,  died  March  20, 
the  Russian  expedition  was  sent  to  Khiva,  1878.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  Universitv 
MacGahan  followed  it  in  spite  of  the  prohibi-  of  Tubingen,  and  afterward  went  to  Muni<ji 
tion  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  his  book,  and  Paris  to  complete  his  education.  In  an 
**  Campaigning  on  the  Ozus,"  is  one  of  the  best  essay,  *^  Bemerkungen  Uber  die  Krftfte  der  un- 
existing  records  of  that  war.  He  afterward  belebten  Natur,"  in  vol.  Ixii.  of  Liebig's  '*  Anna- 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  Pandora  to  len,"  he  asserted  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of 
the  JN^orth  Pole,  and  described  it  in  **  Under  the  correlation  of  heat  and  the  work  expended 
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in  its  prodnotion.    He  prepared  a  complete  edi-  appointed  by  Mr.  Oanning  to  a  writersbip  in  the 

tion  of  iiis  works  ander  the  title  of  '*Die  Me-  East  India  Ooropanj  in  1825,  served  in  India 

chanik  der  W&rme^'  (1867;  2d  edition,  1874).  in  many  distinguished  positions,  and  was  nlti- 

His  last  works  were  *'  Natarwissenschaftliche  mately  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras 

Vortrfige  "    (1871),  and   **  Die  Torrioellische  and  a  member  of  Ooancil.    On  his  return  from 

Leere  nnd  fiber  AuslOsung  *'  f  1876).  India  in  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  In- 

Mbhsmbt  Au  Pasha,  a  Tnrkish  general,  died  dian  ConncU,  and  in  this  position  served  for 

September  6,  1878.  (See  **Ann(ud  Cyclopes-  eighteen  years.     On  his  retirement  he  was 

dia  "  for  1877,  and  Tcbket.)  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  CoanoiL 

Mibroslawski,  Ludwik,  a  Polish  revolution-  Mozlbt,  Jambs  Bowlinoait,  an  English  oler- 
ist  and  military  writer,  bom  at  Nemours,  gyman,  bom  in  1818,  died  January  4. 1878.  He 
France,  in  1814,  died  in  Paris,  November  18,  was  educated  at  Oriel  OoUege,  Oxford,  where 
1878.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  officer  in  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1884,  was  soon  afterward 
the  French  army  and  of  a  French  mother.  As  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  College, 
a  pupil  of  the  military  school  at  Kalisz,  he  and  in  1856  was  presented  by  that  society  to 
ioined,  in  1880,  the  Polish  revolutionists,  and  tne  vicarage  of  ()ld  Shoreham.  In  1869  he 
being  soon  made  an  officer,  he  greatly  distin-  was  appointed  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  in 
guished  himself.  After  the  suppression  of  the  1871  became  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
revolution  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was 
and  published  several  novels  of  a  political  ten-  the  author  of  a  number  of  theological  works, 
dency  in  Polish,  and  several  historical  works  among  which  are  *^  A  Treatise  on  the  Augnstin- 
in  French.  In  1840  he  joined  the  Democratic  ian  Doctrine  of  Predestination  "  (1855),  *^  The 
party  of  the  Polish  emigration,  became  a  mem-  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  " 
Der  of  its  central  committee,  and  was  desig-  (1856),  and  ^*  Eight  Lectures  on  Miracles — 
nated  as  the  military  chief  of  the  next  revo-  Hampton  Lectures"  (1865). 
lution.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  great  MOlleb,  Juuus,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
energy  to  the  study  of  military  science,  and  April  10,  1801,  died  September  27,  1878.  He 
produced  several  works  of  great  value.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  great  archieolo- 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Polish  conspiracy  gist  and  historian  Karl  Otfried  MtlUer,  who 
of  1846,  and  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  died  in  1875.  He  was  ori^nally  destined  for 
death,  but  sub^eouently  pardoned.  Having  the  legal  profession,  but  devoted  himself  to 
been  liberated  in  March^  1848,  he  took  an  ac-  theology,  became  a  pupil  of  Neander,  and  was 
tive  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  greatly  influenced  by  him.  He  became  Profes- 
1848-^49  in  Polbb  Prussia,  in  Sicily,  and  in  sor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle  in 
Baden,  but  was  everywhere  unsuccessful,  and  1839,  and  retaine^l  this  position  until  his  death, 
subsequently  lived  in  retirement  in  Versailles.  His  prindpal  work  is  *^  Die  christliche  Lehre 
He  again  joined  in  the  insurrection  of  1868,  von  der  Stlnde"  (2  vols.,  6th  edition,  1867). 
but  once  more  was  defeated,  and  returned  to  His  work,  **Die  evangelische  Union"  (1854), 
France.  He  wrote  several  more  works  on  the  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  apology  of  the  fun- 
revolutionary  movements  among  the  Poles,  in  damental  principle  on  which  the  union  of  Ger- 
which  he  severely  censured  the  Polish  nobility,  man  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed  into  tiie 

MrrcHBLL,  Sir  Wiluam,  born  in  1811,  died  United  Evangelical  Church  was  founded.    He 

May  1, 1878.   When  still  quite  young  he  became  was  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  ^*  Stu- 

editor  and  proprietor  of  the  '*  Shipping  and  dien  und  Eritiken,"  one  of  the  leading  theo- 

Mercantile  Gazette,"  which  he  conducted  for  logical  periodicals  of  Germanv. 

over  thirty  years.    But  he  was  better  known  Murat,  Prince  NapoiIon  Lttoisn.  bom  May 

for  his  service  to  maritime  commerce,  especial-  16,  1808,  died  April  10,  1878.    He  was  the 

ly  for  the  establishment  of  the  International  second  son  of  King  Joachim  Murat  of  Naples 

Code  ofSignals,  which  has  since  been  quite  gen-  and  Caroline,  the  third  sister  of  Napoleon  L 

erally  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  Europe  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  lived  for  some 

and  America.    For  these  and  other  services  ne  time  in  Trieste  and  Venice,  and  then  went  to 

was  knighted  in  1867.    He  was  the  editor  of  a  the  United  States,  where  in  1837  he  married 

nseful  work  entitled**  Maritime  Notes  and  Que-  Miss  Caroline  Georgina  Eraser.    In  1848  he 

ries :  a  Record  of  Shipping  Law  and  Usage  "  returned  to  France,  was  elected  Into  the  Con- 

(1874).  stituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  after 

MoNAHAK,  James  Hxnbt,  an  Irish  lawyer,  the  coup  cTStat  received  the  rank  and  position 
bom  in  1805,  died  December  8,  1878.  He  was  of  a  pnnoe  of  the  imperial  house.  After  the 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  expulsion  of  the  King  of  Naples  from  his  do- 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  1828,  was  appointed  Solicitor-  minions.  Prince  Murat  put  forth  his  claims  to 
General  for  Ireland  in  1846,  Attomey-General  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  soon  (1861^  emphat- 
in  1847,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  ically  disclaimed  it,  as  was  believeo,  in  com- 
Comroon  Pleas  in  1850,  from  which  position  plianoe  with  a  remonstrance  from  the  Emperor 
he  retired  in  1876.  He  represented  Gal  way  in  Napoleon.  In  1870  he  was  shut  np  with  Ba- 
Parliament  for  a  short  time  in  1847.  zaine  in  Metx,  and  after  the  capitulation  of 

MoHTeoxKBT,  Sir  Hbnbt  (3oimroHAM,  Bart,  that  fortress  was  sent  prisoner  to  C^rmany. 

bora  Jane  10, 1803,  died  June  25, 1878.   He  was  Oldham,  Thqmab,  a  Britiah  geologist,  bora 
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in  May,  1816,  died  July  17,  1878.    He  was  ont  by  him ;  while  in  many  cases,  as  in  that  oi 

educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  Earl  Mauch,  it  was  he  who  obtained  the  neoes- 

1845  was  appointed  Professor  of  (Geology.    In  sary  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  ezplora- 

1850  he  was  appointed  to  organize  Uie  geologi-  tion.    He  was  virtually  the  first  who  gave  to 

oal  Surrey  of  India.    This  position,  in  which  Arctic  explorations  a  proper  course.    As  a 

he  displayed  great  activity,  he  held  up  to  1876.  cartographer  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of 

Paukao,  Chableb  Guuxaumb  Mjlbie  Apol-  modem  times.    His  maps  of  the  Polar  regions 

UKAiBE  AirronrB  Oousin-Montaxtban,  Comte  are  unexcelled,  while  his  large  map  of  the 

(le,  a  French  general,  bom  June  24,  1796,  died  Uuited  States  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  if 

January  8,  1878.    After  serving  for  more  than  not  the  very  best,  of  this  country.    He  also 

twenty  years  in  Africa,  he  was  in  1860  ap-  gave  to  Stieler^s  lai^e  atlas,  of  which  he  pre- 

pointed  to  the  conmaand  of  the  expedition  to  pared  the  latest  editions,  its  great  celebrity. 

China,  and  in  reward  for  his  services  was  ere-  Pbbllbr,  Fbiedbioh,  a  German  painter,  bom 

ated  a  Senator,  with  the  title  of  Comte  de  Pa-  April  25,  1804,  died*  April  28,  1878.    He  stud- 

likao,  his  name  being  derived  from  Pa-li-kia-ho  led  in  Dresden,  Weimar,  Antwerp,  and  Italy, 

in  China,  where  he  had  especially  distinguished  and  held  for  many  years  the  position  of  Pro- 

himself.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  feseor  of  Drawing  in  the  Weimar  Academy  of 

Prussia  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Fine  Arts.    He  was  particularly  esteemed  for 

Wai  and  President  of  the  Cabinet,  which  po-  his  large  cartoons  and  for  his  frescoes.    His 

si  tion  he  held  until  the  overthrow  of  the  em-  best  known  works  are  a  series  of  seven  car- 

pire.    He  then  fled  to  Belgium,  and  in  Decem-  toons  from  scenes  in  the  Odyssey,  and  a  series 

ber,  1871,  published  a  vindication  of  his  ad-  of  landscape  from  the  same  poem, 

ministration.  Rabpail,  FsAKgois  Vincent,  a  French  nat- 

Penv,  John,  a  British  marine  enmneer,  l>om  nralist  and  politician,  bom  January  29,  1794, 

1805,  died  September  28,  1878.    His  name  is  died  January  8,  1878.    In  1815  he  went  to 

inseparably  connected  with  the  development  Paris,  and  soon  gained  considerable  reputation 

of  steam  as  a  propelling  power  at  sea.    He  was  by  several  discoveries  in  natural  science.    He 

eminently  successful  m  the  constraction  of  was  one  of  the  most  violent  revolutionists  of 

trunk-engines,  designed  for  the  propulsion  of  France  in  the  present  century,  but  was  honored 

fighting-snips  by  t£e  screw,  ana  capable  of  and  respected  even  by  his  opponents  for  his 

being  placed  so  far  below  the  water-hne  as  to  purity  of  character  and  his  leaming.    He  was 

be  safe  fh>m  an  enemy^s  shot    At  the  time  of  wounded  in  the  revolution  of  1880.    He  after- 

his  death  he  and  his  firm  had  fitted  785  vessels  ward  opposed  Louis  Philippe,  and,  in  conse- 

with  engines,  having  an  aggregate  actual  power  qnence  of  several  articles  published  in  1834, 

of  more  than  500,000  horses.    He  retirea  from  was  imprisoned  for  a  number  of  years.    In 

business  in  1875,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  his  1848  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people, 

two  eldest  sons,  who  now  employ  over  2,000  but  was  soon  again  imprisoned  for  five  years, 

workmen.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  went  to 

Pbtbbmann,  August,  a  German  geographer,  Belgium.    He  was  elected  to  the  Corps  L^gis- 

bom  April  18, 1822,  died  September  25,  1878.  latif  in  1869,  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Uie  Potsdam  in  1876  and  1877.    As  the  oldest  member  of 

Cartographic  Institution,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Dr.  the  Chamber,  it  devolved  upon  him  both  in 

Berghaus  speedily  ^ve  promise  of  nis  future  1876  and  1877  to  open  its  sessions.    In  the  lat- 

accomplishments.    From  Potsdam  he  went  to  ter  year  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  occasion 

Edinburgh  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  John-  remarkable  for  its  moderation.    He  was  the 

stones  *^  Physical  Atlas,"  and  here  distinguished  author  of  a  large  number  of  works  on  natural 

himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  received  a  history,  which  all  met  with  great  favor, 

call  to  London  as  Geographer  Royal.    There  Ravknswobth,    Hsnst    Thomas    Liddxll, 

he  began  to  make  those  acquaintances  which  Earl  of,  bom  March  10^  1797,  died  March  19, 

afterward  aided  him  so  materially  in  his  labors,  1878.    He  sat  in  Parliament  for  Northumber- 

by  sending  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world  land  from  1826  to  1880,  for  Durham  from  1887 

even  the  smallest  and  least  important  bits  ot  to  1847,  and  for  Liverpool  from  1858  to  1855. 

information.    In  1854  he  went  to  Gotha  to  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron  Ravensworth 

take  charge  of  the  newly  established  geograph-  in  1855,  and  was  created  an  earl  in  1874.    He 

ical  institute  of  Justus  Perthes.    He  at  once  translated  the  odes  of  Horace  into  English 

established  the  ^^ Mittheilungen  aus  Justus  Per-  lyric  verse,  and  also  translated  and. published 

thes^  geographischer  Anstalt,''  a  monthly  maga-  the  last  six  books  of  the  .£neid. 

zine,  which,  although  taking  root  at  first  rath-  Regnault,  Henri  Victor,  a  French  physi- 

er  slowly,  gradually  spread  through  the  world,  cist,  bom  July  21, 1810,  died  January  10, 1878. 

During  his  residence  in  Gotha  he  ceaselessly  He  studied  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 

strove  to  promote  geographical  science,  dis-  became  Professor  of  Physical  Science  there  and 

tinguishing  himself  particularly  in  connection  in  the  CoU^e  de  France,  and  was  chief  engi- 

with  African  and  Polar  exploration.    No  Ger-  neer  of  mines  from  1847  to  1854.    His  ^'  Cours 

man  expeditions,  and  very  tew  from  other  coun-  ^l^mentaire  de  Chimie"  (4  vols.,  14th  edi- 

tries,  went  to  Africa  without  seeking  his  ad-  tion.  1871)  and  **  Premiers  £l6roents  de  Chi- 

vioe  and  having  their  course  practically  laid  mie "  (6th  edition,  1874)  have  had  a  wide  cir- 
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eolation.    His  othe^  works  are  chiefly  con-  principal  of  which  is  a  history  of  Italian  legia- 

tained  in  the  ^^  Anndes  de  Ghimie  et  de  Phy-  lation  (8  vols.,  Turin,  1840-'67). 

sique,"  and  in  the  ^^  Comptes  Rendus  de  PAca-  Scott,  Sir  Gbobob  Gilbbrt,  a  British  archi- 

d^mie  des  Sciences."    He  became  a  member  of  tect,  bom  in  1811,  died  March  27,  1878.    At 

the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1840.  and  was  one  an  early  age  he  showed  a  taste  for  making 

of  the  fifty  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  So-  drawings  of  ancient  churches,  and  his  father 

oiety  of  London,  the  Oonncil  of  which  in  1869  eventndly  placed  him  in  an  architect's  office, 

conferred  upon  him  the  highest  gift  in  its  His  first  important  work  was  the  Martyr's  Me- ' 

power,  the  Copley  medal.  morial  at  Oxford,  in  1841,  which  was  followed 

RouLAND,  GcrsTAYE,  a  French  statesman,  in  1842  by  the  obarch  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Ham- 
bom  in  1806,  died  December  12,  1878.  He  barg.  Among  other  bnildings  either  designed 
was  depaty  for  Dieppe  from  1846  to  1848,  and  or  restored  by  him  are  the  oa^edral  church  at 
Minister  of  Education  and  Worship  from  1856  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  the  cathedrals  of  Ely, 
to  1863,  when  his  resistance  to  episcopal  pre-  Lichfield.  Hereford,  Ripon,  Gloucester,  Chester, 
tensions,  particularly  a  reprimand  to  seven  St.  David's,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Salisbury,  and 
bishops  who  had  signed  an  electoral  circular,  other  places,  the  new  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
led  to  his  resignation.  He  was  soon  afterward  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices.  He  was  also, 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  the  ar- 
He  was  a  Senator  from  1859  to  1870,  and  in  chitect  of  the  new  India  Office.  Among  his 
1876  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  Seine-  writings  on  architecture  are :  "  Remarks  on 
InfSneure.  Although  elected  by  Conservatives,  Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture  "  (1850), 
he  voted  on  several  occasions  with  the  Left  ^*  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey  "  (1862). 
He  had  been  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  **  Conservation  of  Ancient  Architectural 
since  1864.  Monuments"  (1864).    He  was  elected  a  mem- 

ROsTow,  WiLHBLM,  a  German  military  an-  her  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1860,  and  knighted 

thor,  bom  in  Brandenburg,  May  25, 1821,  died  in  1872. 

in  Zarich,  August  28,  1878.  He  entered  the  Sblwtv,  Rt.  Rev.  George  AuousTxm,  an 
Prussian  army  in  1888,  but  was  compelled  to  English  bishop,  born  in  1809,  died  April  18, 
leave  the  country  on  account  of  his  brochure  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St  John's 
*^  Der  deutsche  MiUtfirstaat  vor  und  w&hrend  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  first 
der  Revolution."  He  then  entered  the  ser-  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  in  1841,  and  Biahop 
vice  of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  of  Licnfield  in  1867.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
rank  of  nu^or  in  the  general  staff.  In  1860  number  of  theological  works, 
he  assisted  Garibaldi  as  chief  of  staff,  and  SmLDBB-SHULDNSB,  J17BIJIvANovITOH,aRn8- 
fonght  with  distinction  at  Capua  and  at  the  sian  general,  died  May  19, 1878.  (See  ^'  Annnal 
Yolturno.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Zorich  Cydopadia  "  for  1877.) 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  Sidi  Mulbt  Hassan,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  bom 
labors.  In  1870  he  was  created  colonel  in  the  in  1887,  died  in  the  first  half  of  1878.  After 
Swiss  army,  the  highest  rank  attainable  in  times  his  father  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1869,  he 
of  peace.  Besides  descriptions  of  all  the  Euro-  was  sent  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  and 
pean  wars  of  modern  times,  up  to  the  last  Rna-  repeatedly  was  appointed  governor  of  a  prov- 
so-Turkish  war,  which  he  completed  shortly  ince.  He  sncoeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  **  Die  Feldherm-  of  his  father  in  1878.  He  was  a  very  Hbend 
kunst  dee  19.  Jahrhunderta  "  (8d  edition,  1877  prince,  and  aimed  to  introduce  European  dv- 
-78),  ^^Geschichte  der  Infanterie"  (2  vols.,  ilization. 

1857-^8),    **  MilitSrisches  HandwCrterbnch  "  Stiblino- Maxwell,  Sir  Willlam,  a  British 

(enlarged  edition,  1868),  and  ^*  Die  Grenzen  der  author,  bom  in  1818,  died  January  16,  1878. 

Staaten  "  (1868).  Under  the  pressure  of  pecuni-  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

ary  troubles  and  disappointment  at  not  receive  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1859.    He  repre- 

ing  a  desired  preferment,  he  committed  suicide,  sented  Perthshire  in  Parliament  from  1852  to 

ScLOPis  DE  Salbrano,  Couut  Paolo  FEDSRt  1865,  when  he  was  defeated ;  but  he  was  again 

GO,  an  Italian  jurist,  born  in  1798,  died  March  elected  there  in  1874,  and  continued  to  repre- 

8,  1878.    liavmg  completed  his  studies  in  the  sent  that  constituency  until  his  death.   He  was 

University  of  Turin,  he  received  his  first  ap-  chosen  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University  in 

pointment  in  1825.    In  1848  he  accepted  the  1868,  of  Edinburgh  in  1871,  and  Chanoellor  of 

ofilce  of  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecdesiasti-  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1875.    Among 

cal  Affairs,  and  at  the  general  election  which  his  best  known  works  are:  *' Annals  of  the 

followed  was  chosen  a  deputy.  In  1849  he  was  Artists  of  Spain ''   (8  vols.,  1848),  "  Cloister 

called  to  the  Sardinian  Senate,  of  which  he  be-  life  of  Charles  V.^'  (1852),  and  *^  Velasquez 

came  Vice-President  and  afterward  President  and  his  Works"  (1855).     He  was  the  eldest 

until  1861,  when  he  resigned.  He  subsequently  son  of  Archibald  Stirling,  the  representative 

held  the  same  position  in  the  Senate  of  Italy  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family  of  Perthshire, 

till  1864.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  arbitrator  Having  succeeded  to  the  estiites  of  his  ma- 

at  Geneva  on  the  part  of  Italy,  and  was  made  temal  nncle.  Sir  John  Maxwell,  eighth  baro- 

President  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  He  was  net,  who  died  Jnne  6,  1865,  he  added  the  aur- 

the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  works,  the  name  of  Maxwell  to  hia  patronymic,  and  be- 
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oame  ninth  baronet.  In  1876  he  married  the  an-  Jesuit  College  of  St  Achenl,  near  Bordeaoz,  he 

thoress  Mrs.  Caroline  Norton,  who  died  in  1877.  was  always  strongly  attached  to  the  principlep 

ToHBBKASKij,  Alezandbb  Vladimibotitoh,  of  the  Catholic  Charch.  As  member  of  the  Con- 
Prince,  a  Russian  general  and  statesman,  bom  gress  of  1880,  he  ?oted  for  the  election  of  Prince 
in  1824,  died  March  8,  1878.  He  was  a  de-  Leopold  of  Coborg  as  first  King  of  the  Bel- 
scendant  of  one  of  the  Circassian  Saltans  of  gians ;  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Congress  he 
Egypt,  and  his  family  had  at  times  even  allied  placed  his  name  under  the  declaration  of  inde- 
itself  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Romanoff,  pendence.  From  1881  until  his  death  he  re- 
in 1861  he  was  chosen  by  the  Government  to  mained  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
carry  through  the  emancipation  of  the  peas-  Second  Chamber.  In  1882-^84  he  was  Am- 
ants.  By  his  eagerness  to  Russify  the  Poles  bassador  at  the  Papal  Court ;  in  1884-^86  Gov- 
and  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Greek  Church,  emor  of  East  Flanders;  and  in  1885~'89  again 
he  made  himself  extremely  unpopular.  At  the  Ambassador  at  several  Italian  courts.  After 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1877  he  was  at  first*  the  overthrow  oftheLiberal  Ministry  of  Rogier, 
superintendent  of  the  hospitals  established  by  in  1855,  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross ;  subsequently  and  as  such  gained  the  applause  even  of  his 
he  became  provisional  Grovemor  of  Bulgaria,  political  opponents,  when  he  resolutely  and 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  boldly  resisted  the  demands  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bulgarian  throne.  in  the  question  of  refugees.    He  resigned  with 

TBnFFEL,WiLHELMSiGi8MiT2n>,  a  German  phi-  his  colleagues  in  1857,  and  became  one  of  the 

lologist,  bom  September  27, 1820,  died  March  leaders  of  the  Catholic  opposition,  though  he 

8,  1878.      He  became  Professor  of  Classical  no  longer  displayed  his  former  energy.    When 

Philology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  hispartyagain  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  1870, 

retained  this  position  until  his  death  in  1849.  he  declined  to  enter  the  new  Catholic  Ministry. 

His  principal  work  is  the  ^*  Geschichte  der  rO-  Walub,  Robbbt,  a  British  landscape  en- 

mischen  Literatur"  (2  vols.,  8d  edition,  1876X  graver,  bom  in  1814,  died  November  28, 1878. 

which  has  been  translated  Into  English  (Lon-  Many  of  his  best  works  are  after  Turner's 

don,  1874)  and  several  other  foreign  languages,  drawings  for  the  *^  Southern  Coast,"  *^  England 

He  continued  and  completed  the  *'  Realenoyclo-  and  Wdes,*'  Rogers^s  poems,  and  the  annuals 

pSdie  des  klassischen  Alterthums,"  which  had  and  gift-books  of  the  time.    Among  his  larger 

been  begun  by  Panly,  and  contributed  to  it  a  works,  "  Lake  Nemi,"  and  "  Approach  to  Ven- 

number  of  articles.    His  editions  of  Greek  and  ice,"  aiter  Turner,  are  .considered  the  best 

Latin  classics  are  highly  valued.  Watts,  Sir  James,  a  British  merchant,  bora 

Thompson,  Geobob,  an  English  reformer,  bom  in  1806,  died  April  7, 1878.  He  was  the  se- 
in  1804,  died  October  7, 1878.  He  first  became  nior  partner  of  S.  &  J.  Watts  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
widely  known  to  the  public  in  connection  with  largest  commercial  establishments  of  Manches- 
the  agitation  against  slavery  in  the  British  oolo-  ter,  and  was  knighted  in  1857,  when,  as  Mayor 
nies,  and  contributed  largely  not  only  to  the  of  Manchester,  he  conducted  the  civic  reoep- 
downfall  of  slavery,  but  also  to  the  abolition  tions  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  on  their 
of  the  apprentice  system.  Subsequently  he  visits  in  connection  with  the  Art  Treasures  Ex- 
joined  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  ad-  hibition. 

dressed  many  of  the  early  meetings  held  under  Whallst,  Gbobob  Hammond,  a  British  law- 
the  auspices  of  that  association.  He  also  took  yer  and  parliamentarian,  born  in  1818,  died 
an  active  part  in  forming  the  India  Association.  October  7,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Univer- 
He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  Whit-  sity  College,  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
tier,  and  the  members  of  the  Anti^very  So-  in  1886.  At  the  general  election  of  1862  Mr. 
oiety,  in  the  movement  for  abolition  of  slave-  Whalley  nnsucceasfullj  contested  the  Mont- 
ry  in  the  United  States.  A  visit  which  he  gomery  boroughs.  He  was  subsequently  re- 
paid to  this  country  in  1884  led  to  the  forma-  turned  for  Peterborough,  but  was  unseated 
tion  of  upward  of  160  antislavery  societies,  on  petition.  He  was  defeated  in  the  same  city 
He  was,  however,  denounced  by  President  Jack-  in  1857,  but  was  returned  in  1859,  and  oontin- 
son  in  a  message  to  Congress,  and  compelled  ned  to  represent  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
to  leave  the  country.  During  the  civil  war  he  He  was  best  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ca- 
revisited  the  United  States,  and  a  public  re-  reer  as  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  more  re- 
ception was  given  to  him  in  the  House  of  cently  as  the  unflinching  supporter  of  Arthur 
Representatives,  in  the  presence  of  President  Orton,  the  impostor  who  claimed  the  Tich- 
Lincoln  and  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Thompson  was  as-  home  titles  and  estates, 
sociated  with  Joseph  Hume,  Sir  Joshua  Walms-  Wilde,  Sir  Alfbbd  Thomas,  a  British  gen- 
ley,  and  many  other  public  men  in  the  Na-  eral,  bom  in  1819,  died  February  7,  1878.  He 
tional  Parliamentary  Reform  Association.  In  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
1847  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  in  1888,  and  served  in  Afghanistan,  Beloochis- 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  tan,  the  Punjab,  and  during  the  mutiny.    In 

ViLAiN  XIIII.,  Chables,  Yicomte,  a  Belgian  1876  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Conn- 
statesman,  bom  inBrassels,  May  16, 1808 ;  died  oil  of  India,  and  in  1877  attained  the  rank  of 
in  his  castle  of  Leuth,  near  Maestricht,  Novem-  lieutenant-general, 
ber  16,  1878.     Having  been  educated  in  the  Williams,  William,  an  English  bishop,  bora 
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in  IBOO,  died  February  9,  1878.  He  was  sent  The  local  indebtedness  in  the  foregoing  state- 
out  at  an  early  age  to  preach  to  the  Maoris  of  ment  is  computed  to  September  1,  1878,  under 
New  Zealand,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Waiapu  act  of  May  2,  1871,  the  public  funded  debt  of 
in  1859,  and  resigned  the  charge  of  his  see  in  the  State  to  November  15,  1878,  and  the  irre- 
1877  on  account  of  increasing  age.  He  was  ducible  State  debt  to  January  1,  1879. 
the  author  of  an  essay  on  ^^  Ohristianity  amon^  Tlie  State  Auditor's  report  shows  that  while 
the  New-Zeal anders,"  and  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  State  funded  debt  had  decreased  in  seven 
the  New  Zealand  Languge."  years  from  $8,683,546.87  to  $6,476, 805.80^  the 
Yblvbbton,  Sir  Hastings  Rbginald,  a  Brit-  aggregate  of  local  indebtedness  had  consider- 
ish  admiral,  born  in  1808,  died  July  24,  1878.  ably  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  $17,590,- 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1828,  was  in  command  547.97  in  1872  to  $41,205,840.62  in  1878.  The 
of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  from  1868  to  increase  was  in  debts  of  cities  of  the  first  and 
1866,  subsequently  of  the  Channel  Squadron,  second  class,  whose  indebtedness  had  grown 
and  from  1870  to  1874  was  commander-in-chief  year  by  year  from  $11,495,591.04  in  1872  to 
of  the  Mediterranean  Station.    From  1874  to  $85,799,851.70  in  1878. 

1877  he  was  Senior  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admi-  xha  biOuee  in  Um  Bute  Twt.nry  November 

ralty.    He  was  created  a  G.  0.  B.  in  1875,  and  is,  1877«  inciading  dnfu  for  $»oo,ooo  on 

attained  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  same  year.  ^"^^.^J?^^ "?  collected,  wm     .         ♦98T.0W  86 

wwvwMv^  vuv  .wuava  wx.u.».m  »tM.  «uv  »t«u«w  ^w«..  ^jtj^  receipts  dorinff  the  flsoal  veer  ^STS,  in- 

ZlMMBBMANN,  WlLHBLM,  a  German  poet  and  cladlng  dnfta  made  upon  county  treMurles 

historian,  born  January  2,  1807,  died  Septem-    ^^^^  the  yw  for  $750.ooa  were .  .     6,681,888  29 

ber22,1878.    He  was  th^  author  of  a  volume  ^^^TuuiSS'^^^hS'S;^ 

of  poems  (3d  edition,  1854),  *^  Geschichte  der  year,  and  drafts  made  in  anticipation  of  taxea 

deutschen  Nationalliteratur "(1846),"  Geschich-    J^^}}^^^'  : •  u  L '  *  w U* rJil ' '     ••"^^^  "^^ 

^     r^     „  ,  awtvt*«Mn  w»  »i^*    v*'^^yi  ^^-7^^  "*^"  The  dlsbiirtementa  during  the  year,  Indading 

te  der  Hohenstaufen  "  (2d  edition,  1865),  and  $8&0,O00  of  the  above-named   drafts   re- 

hbtories  of  the  wars  of  1866,  1870-71,  and  the        deemed,  have  been 6.649,868  78 

wars  in  Turkey  in  1875-78.  Leaving  balance  in  the  Treasury  November  16, 

OHIO.    The  following  is  a  summary  exhibit  isrs— 

of  the  finances  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ofdHlft;';::::;::::;:*  *;::;::;:  *»lo;ooo  00-  $918,694  9T 

1878,  the  condition  of  the  same  at  the  close  of  Total  estimated  raceipU  Ibr  1879,  Indnd- 

the  year,  and  the  estimates  for  the  year  ending  *?«[  ^Jllf"^::;- ;;  v V  *  v  •  Vow ' '  ^'SS'SJ  SI 

November  15,  1879 :                            J^               "^  Toul  estimated  dlsbursemenU  for  1879..     ^UT«,S06  8> 

nre  vrrwnKn  nvnr  Leaving  estimated  balance  In  the  Treasu- 

THB  FOHDID  DEBT.  fy.^ovember  1M879,  of. $461,417  64 

Oa  the  16th  ofNov«mber,18n,  the  ftinded  debt  _                        *->        .                               ^^ -» 

of  the  State  was $6,479,506  80  Tho  taxes  levied  in  1877,  collectible  in  1878, 

Hie  redemptions  daring  the  year  were— loan  wai^a 

of  1876  (being  aU  that  remained  of  said  loan)           8,700  00  ^  *^^^ 

State  taxes $4,660,879  88 

Leaving  balance  outstanding  November  Coontv  and  local  taxes 82,964,871  16 

1^1873 $6,476,80680     DeUnqoendes  and  IbrMtnres 8,001,096  74 

The  funded  debt  is  divided  as  follows:  Total  for  1878. $29,626,749  6$ 

f^ylSSe^KET^'iSsfn';;;  ^^^  tou.«t       t%^  00  ,  .^^  *««•  }'>^^  i"  1878,  and  coUectible  in 

Loan  payable  Jane  80.  ISSl,  6  per  cent  Interest     4,072,640  80  1879,  are  ES  foUo  W8  : 

^JK?*^^^*''*"'^*^'^^*'^'^*-     o^mAAAAAA     Btotetaxes $4,496^6  01 

"^'^^^ 2>«w.0<»<»     County  and  other  local  taxes 21,ft28.069  29 

Total  foreign  debt $6,475.140  80     ^^^^^^  ^^  tort^tur^ %ViWO  U 

Domestic  debt,  payable  at  Colombos—  TotalforlS79 $28,659,766  86 

Oanal  loan,  not  Searing  Interest 1,666  00 

^    .                                             The  value  of  all  the  taxable  real  estate  and 

Total  funded  debt $6,476,806  80  personal  property  in  Ohio,  according  to  the 

The  local  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  the  consolidated  tax  dnplioate  for  1878,  is  as  fol- 

1st  day  of  September,  1878,  was  as  follows:  lows: 

NetdebtofoounUes $8,169,617  48  Real  estate  In dtlefl, towns, and  vOlages....     $881,892,967  00 

Met  debt  of  townships,  including  debta  created  Real  estate  not  in  dtlea,  towna,and  vil- 

by  boards  of  ttdttoation  other  than  for  sepa-  lages 709,228,986  00 

rate  school  districts 160,956  71     Chattel  property 461,460,662  00 

Net  debt  of  cities  (first  and  second  class) 86,799,851  70  

Net  debt  of  Incorporated  villages 917,417  64  Total  taxable  values  for  1878 $1,652,577,504  00 

Net  debt  of  school  dlstricta  (special  or  sepa-  Net  decrease  in  the  valuations,  as  compared 

rata) 1,168,098  14        with  1877 $22,068,261  00 

■  The  tatal  valuation  of  national  banks,  as 

Total  local  debta $41,205,840  62        equalized  in  1»77.  was $26,952,972  00 

^.  .,  .     t^        .,,     ^w     ^  As  equahxed  In  1878 24,611,712  00 

The  amount  of  the  reimbnrsible  debt,  there-  • 

fiifA   in Showing  a  decrease  of. $2,441,260  00 

iur«,  IB—  Of  Stata  banks  - 

State $6476,805  80  Ttotal,  as  equaliied  in  1877  ...  $1,592,586  00 

Local 41,205,840  62  Total,  as  eqoalixed  in  l($73. . .    1,892,122  00-          140,404  00 

Total  debt  redeemable $47,682,646  92  Total  foiling  off  since  ISH $2,661,664  00 

The  irreducible  debt,  composed  of  school  and 

other  trust  Amds,  upon  which  the  Stata  pays  The  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 

interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  is 4,260,988  78  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  sho  ws  that  there  are 

Aggregate  public  debta  In  the  Stata $61,948,629  70  fifty-eight  roads  in  Ohio  operating  lines  as  f ol- 
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lows:  Main  line,  ringle  track,  4,630*78  miles;  1,629,817  bushels;  corn,  8,185,959  acres,  101,- 
single-track  branches,  8,707*55 ;  donble-track,  884,305  bushels.    Of  the  haj  crops  there  were 
183-23;  sidings,  1,118-01;  total  rail,  6,802*57.  1,739,818  acres  sowed  to  timothy,   yielding 
The  capital  stock  of  these  roads  is  as  follows:  2,160,334  tons  of  hay,  and  834,877  acres  to 
Authorized,  $368,991,039.71 ;  paid  in,  $278,-  clover,  yielding  286,265  tons  of  hay  and  251,- 
383,871.56.      The  funded  debt  of  the  roads  984  bushels  of  seed.    Aboat  44,890  acres  of 
amounts  to  $284,489,425.82,  and  the  unfunded  meadow  land  were  plowed  under  for  manure, 
debt  to  $23,182,750.82;  total,  $307,799,307.20,  There  were  42,541  acres  of  flax  under  calti- 
of  which  Ohio's  proportion  is  $170,726,770.82.  vation,  yielding  869,708  bushels  of  seed  and 
Of  the  lines  laid  2,842*46  miles  is  with  steel  7,343,292  pounds  of  fiber.    There  were  127,- 
rails,  of  which   1,503*31  miles  are  in  Ohio.  685  acres  of  Irish  potatoes,  yielding  10,504,278 
There  are  9,450*40  mUes  of  telegraph  along  bushels,  and  7,252  acres  of  sweet  potatoes, 
these  roads,  of  which  5,822*72  miles  are  in  yielding  126,354  busiiels.    Over  29,407  acres 
Ohio.    The  roads  operate  2,418  locomotives,  were  planted  in  tobacco,  yielding  24,214,950 
479  express  and  ba^age  cars,  1,047  passenger  pounds.    Ohio  produced  50,008,162  pounds  of 
oars,  88  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  50,152  freight  butter  and  27,978,055  pounds  of  cheese  in  1877. 
cars,  and  1,617  other  cars.    The  employees  on  Nearly  16,105  acr^s  were  planted  to  sorghum, 
these  lines  number  47,294,  of  whom  25,146  are  yielding  7,507  pounds  of  sugar  and  1,180,255 
employed  in  Ohio.    The  loss  and  damage  paid  gallons  of  sirup.     There  were  produced  of 
by  these  roads  on  goods  or  baggage  was  $114,-  maple  sirup  824,086  gallons;  of  maple  sugar, 
948.61;  to  passengers,  $6,473.95.    The  total  1,625,215  pounds.   About  142,368  hives  of  bees 
amount  of  car  mileage  for  the  year  was  807,-  produced  1,534,902  pounds  of  honey.  The  fruit 
227,286  miles.    Passengers  were  carried  as  fol-  products  were  as  follows  :   Orchard,  418,288 
lows:  Local,  13,076,923;  through,  1,866,820:  acres:  apples,  6,248,677 bushels;  peaches,  488,- 
total,  16,626,151.   The  number  of  miles  traveled  085  bushels;  pears,  80,254  bushels.  There  were 
was  59,003,887.    The  freight  tonnage  was  as  1,274  acres  of  vineyard  planted  in  1877,  making 
follows:  Local,  16,050,210  tons;  through,  10,-  a  total  acreage  in  Ohio  of  8,695  acres.    There 
676,055  tons;  making  a  total. of  81,209,771.  were  gathered  11,11 9,401  pounds  of  grapes,  and 
Total  movement  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  42,-  488,419  gallons  of  wine  were  made.     There 
863,885*92.    The  tonnage  classified  is  as  fol-  were  15,747,040  pounds  of  wool  shorn,  and 
lows:  Coal,  7,480,478  tons;  stone  and  lime,  27,390  sheep,  valued  at  $83,820,  killed  by 
850,030  tons;  petroleum,  1,191,978  barrels;  dogs.    The  injury  to  19,820  sheep  by  dogs  Is 
ores,  1,484,715  tons ;  pig  and  bloom  iron,  688,-  placed  at  $80,984.    The  taxable  land  in  Ohio  is 
761tons;  manufactured  iron,  711,789 tons;  lam-  as  follows:  Cultivated,  8,664,791  acres;  pas- 
ber,  2,573,498  feet ;  grain  and  flour,  7,410,042  ture,  5,608,895  acres ;    woodland,    5,206,348 
tons;  live  stock,  1,809,395;  animal  products,  acres;  waste  land,  586,640 ;  total,  20,965,871 
1,244,068;  manufactures,  1,669,445;  merchan-  acres.    There  were  740,200  horses,  valued  at 
disc,  1,467,559;  miscellaneous,  1,688,484;  total  $86,771,500;   1,568,878  head  of  cattie,  $26,- 
80,720,192  tons.    The  earnings  for  the  year  794,802 ;  8,909,604  sheep,  $8,578,128 ;  234,411 
were  as  follows:  Passenger,  $14,636,436.76;  hogs,  $5,464,465;  and  27,804  mules,  $1,522,- 
freight,   $41,218,493.18;  mail,  $6,668,664.89;  226.    Deaths  of  animals  from  disease  during 
express,  $1,244,512.66 ;  other  sources,  $1,126,-  theyear :  about  306,849  hogs,  valued  at  $1,834,- 
551.87;  total.  $59,889,643.77.    The  operating  656;  59,106  sheep,  $148,700;  16,420  head  of 
expenses  of  the  roads  were  aa  follows:  Main-  cattle,  $280,481 ;  11,047  horses,  $747,213. 
tenance  of  way  and  structures,  $9,841,207.09 ;  The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  em- 
muntenanoe  of  cars,  $4,555,518 ;  motive  power,  bodies  a  great  quantity  of  matter  valuable  for 
$5,702,671.86;  conducting  transportation,  $16,-  the  study  by  legblators  and  citizens  interested 
650,180.69 ;  general,  $3,584,371.04;  total,  $40,-  in  the  workings  of  the  vast  system  of  benevo- 
838,948.18.   There  are  operated  in  Ohio  4,790*-  lent,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions,  whidi 
72  miles  of  road.    The  net  earnings  were  $19,-  is  now  carried  on  under  State  and  local  manage- 
730,461.20.    The  list  of  casualties  was  as  fol-  ment.    The  statistics  of  relief  afforded  in  con- 
lows:  To  passengers  by  accidents  beyond  their  nection  with  inflrmaries  present  the  following 
control,  7  injured;  by  their  own  carelessness,  aggregate  for  eighty-two  counties :  Whole  num- 
6  killed  and  9  injured.    To  employees  by  aoci-  ber  of  inmates  remaining  September  1,  1877, 
dents,  22  killed  and  64  injured ;  carelessness  on  6,526.   Whole  number  received  during  the  year 
their  part,  41  killed  and  173  injured.    Over  ending  September  1, 1878,  6,072.  Whole  num- 
100  persons  were  killed  and  77  injured  while  ber  bom  in  the  infirmaries  during  the  year,  249. 
walking  tracks,  and  25  were  killed  and  27  in-  Total  number  of  inmates  for  the  year,  12,766. 
jnred  while  stealing  rides.    The  total  killed  dur-  Whole  number  discharged  during  the  year, 
mg  1878  was  194,  and  injured  367.  6,030.    Whole  number  remaining  September  1, 
The  agricultural  statistics  show  that  during  1878,  6,475.    Whole  number  of  children  under 
the  year  1877  there  were  sowed  1,746,084  acres  sixteen  years  of  age  during  the  year,  2,078. 
of  wheat,  with  a  yield  of  27,806,566  bushels;  Number  of  children  remaining  September  1, 
rye,  74,580  acres,  914,106  bushels;  buckwheat,  1878,  boys,  799 ;  girls,  522.    Number  of  chil- 
22,243  acres,  225,822  bushels ;   oats,  923,444  dren  helplessly  cnppled,  88.     Number  of  in- 
acres, 29,325,611  bushels;  barley, 56,165 acres,  sane,  males,  220;   females,  243.    Number  of 
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epileptics,  males,  217 ;  females,  200.    Number  State  Library  in  tbe  United  States,  that  of 

of  idiotic,  males,  256 ;   females,  228.     Total  New  York  alone  excepted.    Tbe  new  State  of 

onrrent  expenses  of  infirmaries,  exclosive  of  Oalifomia,  bowever,  is   rapidly   gaining  on 

farm  products,  for  tbe  year,  $484,817.54.    To-  Ohio,  and  at  the  present  rate  will  overtake 

tal  valae  of  farm  products  for  the  year,  $157,-  her.    Over  30,000  persons  have  visited  tbe  li- 

781.60.    The  auditors  of  seventy-four  counties  brary  during  the  year. 

report  amount  expended  for  out-door  relief  The  report  for  1878  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1878,  Statistics  says  the  labors  of  the  Bureau  during 
$221,078.49 ;  of  this  sum  paid  for  physicians*  the  year  have,  as  during  tbe  previous  year, 
fees,  $37,844.89;  per  diem  and  expenses  of  been  devoted  principally  to  ascertaining  the 
township  trustees,  in  connection  with  poor  actual  condition  of  the  wage-laborers  through- 
relief^  $1,268.51 ;  for  supplies,  food,  clothing,  out  the  State.  The  Commissioner  proceeds  to 
fuel,  etc.,  $102,409.21.  Tbe  sheriffs  of  seventy-  say  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  idle  men 
nine  counties  report :  Total  number  of  prison-  in  tbe  State,  men  able  to  work  and  anxious  to 
ers  for  tbe  year  ending  June  80,  1878,  7,719 :  secure  employment.  This  is  made  evident  by 
number  sentenced  to  jail,  1,727;  number  held  the  returns  of  employers  to  the  Bureau.  In 
for  trial,  8,881 ;  number  detained  as  witnesses,  nearly  every  industrv  a  majority  of  the  estab- 
92;  number  insane,  263;  epileptic,  64;  num-  lisbments  in  operation  in  1872-78  report  in 
ber  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  826 ;  number  1878  a  decrease  of  employees  as  compared 
of  prisoners  in  jail  Januarvl,  1878, 504;  num-  with  the  years  first  named.  Of  the  number 
ber  of  prisoners  in  jail  June  80,  1878,  509 ;  reported  as  employed,  a  large  proportion  have 
total  cost  of  keeping  prisoners,  for  the  year,  not  employment  fifty  weeks  in  the  year.  From 
$76,662.91 ;  number  of  escapes  during  the  year,  the  returns  received,  which  gave  the  weeks  em* 
74.  Statistics  of  operations  of  the  State  insti-  ployed,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  out  of  22,- 
tntions  are  as  follows :  Average  number  of  in-  600  employees  11,442  were  employed  fifty  or 
mates :  Athens  Asylum,  571 ;  Cleveland  Asy-  more  weeks,  the  balance  having  employment  as 
lum,  581 ;  Dayton  Asylum,  492 ;  Longview,  follows :  1,568,  48  to  49  weeks ;  828,  46  to  47 ; 
660:  Toledo,  total  for  year,  187;  Columbus,  868, 44  to  45;  1,860, 42  to  48 ;  1,830,40  to  41; 
total  for  year,  1,226.  Institutions  at  Colum-  818,  88  to  89;  519,  86  to  87;  1,958,  80  to  85; 
bus :  Deaf  and  Dumb,  487  inmates,  $94,224.78  2,479,  less  than  80.  No  strikes  of  any  magni- 
ourrent  expenses.  Blind,  156  inmates,  $42,-  tude  occurred  during  the  year,  but  the  Com- 
094.16  current  expenses.  Imbeciles,  $78,470-  missioner  does  not  think  this  state  of  affairs 
.27  current  expenses.  Penitentiary,  average  of  due  to  the  acquiescence  of  workmen  in  the 
inmates,  1,669;  current  expenses,  $201,113.84.  present  condition  of  affairs,  but  rather  to  the 
Current  expenses  of  asylums  for  the  insane :  inability  of  the  discontented  to  maintain 
Athens,  $103,881.75;   Cleveland,  $05,764.12;  strikes. 

Columbus,  $199,091;  Dayton,  $87,000;  Long-  Tbe  Adjutant -Gkneral^s  report  exhibits  a 

view,  $90,127.64;  Toledo,  $18,200.   Per  capita  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  and  condi- 

of  expenses  in  asylums  for  the  insane :  Athens  tion  of  the  military  service  of  the  State.    The 

(reorganized),   $180.97;   Cleveland,  $157.62;  report  shows  the  present   aggregate  active 

Columbus  (reorganized),  about  $200 ;  Dayton  force,    incompletely   uniformed,  armed,   and « 

(reorganized),  $176.80  ;    Lagrange,  $137.12  ;  equipped,  to  be  8,503  men,  against  the  grand 

Toledo  (reorganized),  $182.    Cleveland  is  the  aggregate  shown  by  the  report  of  1877  to  be 

only  State  asylum  retained  under  the  former  8,737.    The  present  system  contemplates  an 

Superintendent,  and  shows  much  the  lowest  array  of  20,000  soldiers,  equal  in  number  to 

per  capita  expense,  $157.62,  or  about  three  >  the  militia  force  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

dollars  a  week.    Reform  school  for  boys — 521  which  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  tbe 

inmates,  $54,280.54  current  expenses.  Union,  while  Ohio  has  but  little  more  than 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  half  the  ponulation  from  which  to  subsist.    It 

reports  there  were  1,018,789  white  youth  in  is  suggestea  by  the  Adjutant-General  that  the 

the  schools  in  1878,  an  increase  of  14,644  over  numerical  strength  of  the  State  troops  should 

the  year  1877.    The  number  of  colored  youth  not  exceed  10,000  men  rank  and  file;  that  this 

of  school  age  was  23, 174^  an  increase  over  1877  number,  properly  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped, 

of  71.    There  are  10,769  township  districts  and  would  De  equal  to  any  emergency  likely  to 

657  city,  village,  and  special  districts.    There  arise. 

were  481  school-houses  erected  in  1878,  a  de-  On  the  1st  of  December,  1877,  the  lessees 

crease  of  nine  over  the  year  before.    There  are  of  the  public  works  of  the  State  abandoned 

now  in  the  State  11,979  school-houses,  valued  their  contract  of  lease,  and  for  eleven  days  the 

at  $21,329,864.    There  are  employed  in  the  works  were  without  responsible  supervision, 

schools  23,391  teachers,  of  whom  12,292  are  By  an  arrangement  between  the  lessees  and 

women  and  11,099  men.    There  is  an  increase  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  a  suit  was  com- 

in  the  number  of  teachers  of  1878  over  1877  of  menced  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Montgomery 

888.    The  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  County  (decided  adversely  to  the  State),  to 

enrollment  in  the  State  in  1878  was  64*16.  determine  certain  legal  anestions  connected 

The  total  number  of  volumes  now  in  tbe  with  the  abandonment  of  tbe  lease.    Under 

State  Library  is  46,002,  making  it  tbe  largest  this  arrangement,  the  public  works  were  taken 
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charge  of  by  receivers  appointed  by  said  Conrt,  moot,  Adams,  Olinton,  and  Highland.  Twelfth 
and  remained  in  their  cnarge,  awaiting  the  re-  — Jackson,  Lawrence,  Pike,  Ros^,  and  Scioto, 
salt  of  said  suit,  nntil  the  15th  of  May,  at  which  Thirteenth — Monroe,  Morgan,  Noble,  Athens, 
time  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  joint  reso-  and  Washington.  Fonrteenth — Guernsey,  Lick- 
lotion  requiring  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  ing,  Muskingum,  and  Perry.  Fifteenth — Rich- 
take  charge  of  them  in  behalf  of  the  State.  land,  Knox,  Holmes,  Coshocton,  and  Tnscara- 
The  management  of  the  works,  both  under  the  was.  Sixteenth — Ashland,  Wayne,  Portage, 
receivers  and  Board  of  Public  Works,  has  been  and  Stark.  Seventeenth — Erie,  Huron,  Lorain, 
satisfactory,  and  the  works  properly  cared  for,  Medina,  and  Summit  Eighteenth — Oarroll, 
showing  them  to  be  in  fair  average  condi-  Columbiana,  Belmont.  Jefferson,  and  Harrison, 
tion.  The  moneys  collected  have  b^n  as  fol-  Nineteenth — Ashtabula,  Lake,  Geauga,  Trum- 
lows :  bull,  and  Mahoning.  Twentieth — Cuyahoga. 
B7  reoeivert,  fWrn  December  1, 1877,  to  Umj  1,  During  the  early  part  of  the  session  charges 

By  B2iiid'iKi^ibHi*WoAi.ftim  iiiyi  to         *^'^^  ^  ^^^^  preferred  against  John  O'Connor,  a  Rep- 

rember  16, 187a 112,760  24  n  sentative  from  Montgomery  County,  that  he 

— 7^ —  w*8  during  the  war  a  bounty-jumper,  a  de- 

To  which  add  amoniit  reported  m  collected  by  ^^^^"^  ^  serter,  and  also  a  penitentiary  convict  for  grand 

leMeee,  from  November  15  to  December  1,  larceny.    The  charges  were  denied,  but  proof 

^®^^ J8>tW80  was  furnished,  and  O'Connor  at  last  admitted 

Total  collected  for  fltcai  year. $200,628  48  their  truth,  but  denied  the  power  of  the  Legis- 

js  i.      11  A-  lature  to  take  action  in  the  case.    A  resolution 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  from  reve-  declaring  his  seat  vacant,  and  striking  his  name 

nnes  have  been :  from  the  rolls,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  64  to 

UjgWg^^««»  from  December  1.1877,  to  May  ^^  18  as  the  last  act  of  the  session. 

Under  diiiotion  of  BoaniWPubUc'w^^  »«.»«  rj^^  g^^^  Convention  of  the  Prohibition 

May  15  to  November  16, 1878 95,495  40  party  was  held  in  Columbus,  February  21st 

TotalexpenaeabyBoardofPubllcWorksaBd  It  put  in  nominaHon  the  following 

teceirers,  from  December  1,  ibt7,  toNovem-  For  Secretary  of  State,  J.  N.  Kobmson,  of  Me- 

rr    ^l^\^ :   -.LLi-^.- i  i v •  •^^'^  ®  dina  County;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

To  which  add  amoQDt  reported  aa  expended  by  -nr    -p    -p™  '    ^  vrs^Jr;   n«„„i.„.    #«»  ^^^\.^ 

le8MM»,  from  Novomberift  to  December  U  ^'  '  •  ^^^^  ^^  Miami  Oounty ;  for  member 

isn 5,5«4  64  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Delmont  Locke, 

Total  expenditure,  ibrflacal  year. |Iiw8"w  «^  Lawrence  County.    The  platform  adopted 

expressed  sympathy  with  all  engaged  in  tem- 

Baianoetocre^tof workator  flaeal  year.. $58,260  4«  perance  work,  invited  sympathy  from  men  of 

To  which  may  be  added  for  water  rente  dne  <m  Si        ^*        j  1  j  a  *  1  T.*i.'i^  u  t 

November  1, 1878,  bat  oncoUected  at  that  dato     15,709  12  all  parties,  demanuea  total  probiDition,  a  t)Oll- 

„         .  tion  of  ofScial  patronage,  and  election  of  all 

Neteamtagi. $68,978  58  civil  officers  by  a  direct  vote;  called  for  ap- 

The  sixty-third  General  Assembly  organized  propriate  labor  for  those  confined  in  jails,  de- 

on  the  7th  of  January,  with  a  Democratic  ma-  manded  a  law  giving  laborers  first  lien  on  prop- 

jority  in  both  the  Senate  and  House,  and  con-  erty  for  work  done,  against  subsidies  of  land 

*  tinned  in  session  until  May  15th.  During  that  to  corporations,  for  laws  to  prevent  stock  and 
time  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  general  laws  grain  gambling,  the  prevention  of  land  monop- 
were  passed,  among  them  being  a  series  of  acts  oly,  prohibition  of  labor  by  children  under  four- 
reorganizing  the  several  reformatory  and  be-  teen  years  in  mines  and  factories,  abolition  of 
nevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  so  that  their  class  le^slation,  equal  sufiTrage  and  eligibility 
control  was  placed  in  Democratic  hands.  to  office  without  regard  to  sex,  and  repeal  of 

Another  act  was  the  redistricting  of  the  all  laws  against  the  civil  rights  of  women,  the 

State  in  advance  of  the  regular  redistribution  separation  of  the  money  of  the  Government 

of  Congressional  seats  following  the  census  of  from  all  banking  institutions,  the  Government 

1880.    The  measure  hung  in  the  Legislature  only  to  issue  paper  money  subject  to  prompt 

for  some  time,  but  was  finally  adopted  with  redemption  in  gold  or  silver,  the  issue  of  small 

the  following  arrangement  of  districts :  First  Government  bonds  interconvertible  with  paper 

and  Second  Districts — Hamilton  County  divi-  money,  for  stringent  Sunday  laws,  for  compul- 

•  ded  as  before,  with  the  Twentieth  Ward  in  the  sory  education,  and  for  the  reduction  of  official 
Second  District    Third — Butler,  Montgomery,  salaries. 

and   Warren.     Fourth  —  Clark,    Champaign,        On  February  22d,  a  Convention  of  delegates 

Greene,  Logan,  and   Union.     Fifth — Preble,  from  the  National,  Workingmen's,  Greenback, 

Darke,  Miami,  Shelby,  Auglaize,  and  Mercer,  and  Labor  Reform  organizations  was  held  in 

Sixth — Allen,  Van  Wert,  Putnam,  Paulding,  Toledo,  and  the  National  party  of  the  United 

Defiance,  Williams,  Fulton,  and  Henry.    Sev-  States  organized.    (See  United  States.) 
enth — Lucas,  Wood,   Hancock,   Ottawa,  and       The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

Sandusky.    Eighth — Crawford,  Seneca,  Wyan-  in  Cincinnati,  June  12th.    The  following  ticket 

dot,  Hardin,  Marion,  and  Morrow.    Ninth —  was  nominated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Melton 

Fayette,   Franklin,   Delaware,   Madison,  and  Barnes,  of  Guernsey  County;  for  Judge  of 

Pickaway.    Tenth — ^Fairfield,  Gallia,  Hocking,  Supreme  Court,  William  White,  of  Clark  Coun- 

Meigs,  and  Vinton.    Eleventh— Brown,  Cler-  ty ;  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Worfat 
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George  Paul,  of  Sommit  Oonntj.    The  platform  in  aq  oniuiiall  j  long  seaf ion,  passed  no  law  for  tbe 

adopted  was  as  follows :  benefit  of  the  wople  of  the  State,  but  ther  revolo- 

^  tionized  every  State  institution  to  make  places  for 

The  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as  written  l>eniooratio  partisans.  They  subordinated  the  wel- 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  as  specifically  declared  f^®  o^'  ^be  insane,  the  blind,  the  mute,  and  orphans 
in  the  national  platform  of  the  party,  as  made  sacred  to  the  intercHt  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Con- 
by  the  blood  ofpatriota  shed  in  defense  of  the  Union  atitution  having  never  contemplated  more  than  one 
and  freedom,  we  hereby  reaffirm.  Congressioual  districting  of  the  SUte  during  a  term 

To  the  soldiers  who  sacrificed  so  much  in  defense  often  years  between  the  Uking  of  the  censuses,  we 

of  our  common  country  there  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  condemn  the  recent  outraffeous  and  ui^ust  redistrict- 

due,  which  can  never  be  Ailly  discharged.     The  '^^g  of  the  State  bv  the  Legislature,  in  violation  of 

pledges  made  by  the  Republican  party  and  by  our  nsaj?e  and  at  the  dictation  of  Speaker  Randall,  bv 

patriotic  peonle  is  a  binding  and  sacred  obligation  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  vote  of  the  hist  Presl- 

never  to  be  forgotten,  never  to  be  impaired,  but  to  dential  election,  when  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 

the  fullest  extent  to  be  fulfilled.    We  therefore  de-  ^^^e  Republican,  the  Democrats  would  be  enabled 

nounce  as  impatriotio,  heartless,  and  infamous  thia  to  carry  fourteen  out  of  twenty  Congreasional  dis- 

aot  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  introduced  by  a  deserter,  tricts. 

bounty-Jumper,  and  convict.  Intended  and  calculated  m.     ^               .    «         ^             .                ,    ,  - 

to  drive  (torn  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  the  or*  The  Demooratio  State  Oonyention  was  held 

phana  aud  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  soldiers,  at  ColambaSy  June  26th.     The  following  ticket 

or  to  rob  the  widows  and  families  of  such  patriou  of  was  put  in  nomination:     For  Secretary  of 

The  financial  question  having  been  disposed  of  by  J^^dge  of  Sapreme  (Jonrt,  Alexander  8.  Hnm& 
Congress,  and  the  country  at  present  needing  repose  of  Butler  County ;  for  Member  of  the  Board 
in  order  that  capital  may  seek  employment  and  that  of  Public  Works,  Rush  R.  Field,  of  Richland 
Industries  may  revive,  thus  increasing  the  demand  County.  The  following  phttform  was  adopted : 
for  labor,  the  situation  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  we  ^  ^  '^  ^ 
oppose  the  further  agitation  o(  the  (question  at  this  The  Democratic  party  of  Ohio,  in  Convention  as- 
time  as  injurious  to  business  and  devoid  of  other  thaa  sembled.  hereby  reaffirms  the  following  clauses  in 
evil  results.  the  platform  of  tbe  Convention  of  July  l5, 1877,  en- 

The  disposition  exhibited  by  the  conservative  men  dorsed  bv  a  maiority  of  more  than  S2,000  last  fall  by 

In  the  South  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  method  on  the  people  of  Ohio :  We  renew  its  pled^  of  devo- 

the  part  of  Nortnem  Demosrats,  as  shown  first  in  tion  to  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  with  its 

their  refuaal  to  oppose  the  consummation  of  tbe  eleo-  amendments.    It  declares  as  essential  to  the  preser- 

toral  count,  and  more  lately  in  the  expression  of  sen-  vation  of  the  Government  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 

timents  in  disapprobation  of  the  proposed  attack  following  principles :    A  strict  construction  of  home 

upon  the  President's  title,  is  received  as  a  promising  rule ;  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  militarv  power ; 

omen,  and  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  oordiallv  greet  separation  of  Church  and  State  ^  e<^ua1ity  of  all  citi- 

i«aoh  citizens  of  the  South  as  adhere  in  good  raith  to  sens  before  the  law ;  liberty  of  individual  action  un« 

the  terms  upon  which  the  issues  of  the  war  were  set-  vexed  by  sumptuary  laws ;  absolute  acquiescence  in 

tied,  including  the  constitutional  amendments  guar-  the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  the  migority ;  opposi- 

nnteeing  equal  civil  and  political  rights,  free  speech,  tion  to  all  subsidies ;  the  preservation  of  the  public 

a  free  press,  and  an  untrammeled  ballot  to  all  citi-  lands  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  and  the  izialnt*- 

xens.    up')n  these  conditions  alone  can  sectional  nance  and  protection  of  the  common  school  system, 

strife  by  allayed  and  the  sectional  linen  which  now  As  pertinent  to  the  issue  now  pending  before  the 

separate  in  a  ffreat  measure  the  South  from  the  North  people, 

be  obliterateo.  J&MHVsi,  That  an  investigation  of  the  frauds  pom- 

A  tariff  for  revenue  should  be  maintained  and  so  mltted  at  the  last  Presidential  election  in  Florida 

adjusted  aa  to  aecure  incidental  protection  to  home  and  Louisiana  ooght  to  have  been  made  by  the  Eleo- 

industry.  toral  Commission.    Its  refusal  to  do  so  was  a  vioU- 

True  economy  requires  that  the  Qovemment  should  tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  onder  which  it  waa  or- 

make  sufficient  appropriations  to  carrv  forward  the  ganixed  and  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  people  of  the 

work  on  all  public  buddings  without  aelay,  and  this  united  States;  and  while  the  decision  aa  made  by 

should  especially  be  the  aim  when  the  supply  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  of  the  question  as  to  who 

labor  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  should  be  declared  President  of  the  United  States 

The  mining  interests  of  Ohio  require  an  inspection  for  the  present  Presidential  term  was  in  our  judg- 

law,  intelligently  administered,  and  we  oondemn  the  ment  final,  that  decision  ought  not  to  preduae  an 

action  of  the  Governor  in  prostituting  that  depart-  authentic  inveatigation  and  exposure  of  all  the  frauds 

ment  (the  objects  of  which  should  be  to  protect  life  connected  with  that  election  and  the  due  acoounta- 

and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  miners)  to  a  mere  bllity  of  all  who  were  guiltily  connected  with  them, 

partisan  purpose.  Besolvtd^  That  the  commercial  and  industrial  stag- 

The  revolutionary  movement  inaugurated  under  nation  that  has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  the 
cover  of  investigations,  but  really  as  an  attack  upon  oounUy,  and  the  conaeauent  wide-spread  want  and 
the  President's  title,  calculated  aa  it  is  to  Mexican-  suffering,  is  due  directly  to  the  pernicious  financial 
ixa  the  affairs  of  this  country,  to  cause  general  dis-  legislation  of  the  Republican  parfy,  which  we  here- 
trust,  to  prostrate  our  industries,  and  aggravate  and  by  arraign  for  its  acts,  and  charge : 
prolong  the  distress  of  the  laboring  and  industrial  1.  That  at  a  time  when  the  country  waa  weighed 
classes,  we  unqualifiedly  condemn.  President  Hayes  down  with  debt  created  on  the  basis  of  a  full  volume 
having  been  duly  elected  and  his  title  subsequently  of  paper  added  to  both  the  precious  metals  as  money, 
settled  under  the  Constitution  b^  the  highest  tribu-  it  enacted  a  sweeping  change  in  the  measure  of  value 
nal,  and  by  the  act  of  both  pohtical  parties,  it  can  wholly  in  the  interest  of  moneyed  capital  by  demon* 
not  be  questioned,  and  we  recognize  in  his  Aamini»-  etizing  silver  and  decreeing  the  destruction  of  legal* 
tration  tbe  highest  integrity  and  patriotism ;  tbe  tender  paper,  and  thereby  wrongfully  added  in  ef- 
most  sincere  effort  to  promote  political  purity  and  feet  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  burden  of  debt  and 
harmony  and  secure  general  business  prosperity  taxes  upon  the  people, 
throughout  the  whole  country.  8.  By  pursuing  its  merdleas  policr  of  contracting 

The  present  Legislature  is  a  warning  to  tbe  people  tbe  paper  currency  and  boarding  gold  It  has  increased 

of  the  state  and  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  character  oontinuouslv  the  value  of  money  and  securities  that 

of  the  l)emocratic  party.    The  minority  of  that  body,  partake  of  the  enhancement  of  money,  tfnd  deceased 
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the  Yftloe  of  all  other  propeity,  and  efpeoiaOjr  of  cap-  8.  We  denoanoe  as  orimes  wainat  the  people  the 

ital  deeU^ed  for  prodaotive  uae,  and  required  for  Iaw  making  the  greenback  only  a  partial  legal  ten- 

tbe  emplo;^ment  ot  labor,  tlioa  repreaaing  inatead  of  der,  the  act  creating  the  natiooal  banking  scheme, 

foBteriog  IndasUy,  compelling  idleneaa  inatead  of  the  act  changing  currency  bonds  into  coin  Donda,  the 

austaining  trade  and  commerce ;  and  now  this  part/  act  exempting  oouda  from  taxation,  the  act  repealing 

in  Ohio  puts  forward  in  ita  platform  the  declaration  the  income  tax,  the  act  demonetizioff  silver,  the  act 

that  the  financial  question  has  been  aettled.    We  for  issulDg  interest-bearing  bonds  lor  the  purchase 

deny  this  declaration,  and  while  we  congratulate  of  silver  bullion  to  be  converted  into  aubsidiaiy  coin, 

the  country  that  the  downward  courae  of  bankruptcy  the  act  for  the  forced  resumption  of  specie  payments, 

and  ruin  involved  in  the  Republican  party  has  been  the  act  for  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  national 

partial] V  averted  by  the  Democratic  measures  passed  bank  circulation,  and  the  enormous  contraction  of 

at  the  late  session  of  Congress  restoring  the  debt-  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium.    We  recog- 

paying  power  to  silver  dolhbrs,  made  a  law  in  spite  nise  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Government  from 

of  a  Presidential  veto,  and  stopping  the  further  de-  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  aa  the  arbitrary 

Btmction  of  greenbacks,  we  demand,  aa  further  acts  dictation  of  the  syndicate  of  bankers  and  usorera, 

of  justice  as  well  aa  meaaures  of  relief,  the  repeal  of  with  the  ain^le  and  aettled  purpose  of  robbing  the 

the  resumption  act  and  the  lawfld  liberation  of  the  many  to  ennch  the  few. 

coin  hoarded  in  the  Treasuir ;  the  removid  of  all  re»  4.  To  remedv  and  counteract  the  evils  complidned 

strictiona  to  the  coijiage  of^  silver  and  the  re£stab-  of.  we  demand  that  the  Government  shall  laaue  a 

lishment  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  the  same  aa  f\x\\  legal-tender  paper  money  adequate  in  volume 

Sold,  as  it  was  before  its  fraudulent  demonetization ;  for  the  employment  of  labor,  the  distribution  of  its 

tie  gradual  substitution  of  United  States  legal-tender  products,  tne  requirements  of  business,  and  for  Uie 

paper  for  national-bank  notes  and  ita  permanent  es-  pa3inent  of  all  interest-bearing  bonds  as  fast  as  re- 

tablishment  as  the  sole  paper  money  of  the  country,  deemable ;  the  withdrawal  and  cancellation  of  all 

made  receivable  for  all  duos  to  the  Government  ana  bank  notea  desired  to  circulate  aa  currency,  the 

of  equal  tender  with  coin,  the  amount  of  auch  issues  non-exemption 

to  be  so  regulated  by  legialation  or  organic  law  aa  to  the  pasasj 

give  the  people  assurance  of  stability  in  volume  of  coinage  o]  ^ 

currency  and  oontiequent  stability  of  value ;  no  fur-  cie  resumpBon  act,  and  that  all  legalized  monopones 

ther  increase  in  the  bonded  debt^  and  no  further  be  abolished  and  their  establishment  in  the  uitnre 

sale  of  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  coin  for  resumption  prohibited. 

Surposes^  but  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  public  6.  We  recognize  the  mutual  dependence  of  capital 

ebl,  rigid  economy  in  the  reduction  of  expen<ntureB  and  labor  and  deprecate  all  attempts  to  antagonize 

in  all  branches  of  tne  public  service,  and  a  tariff  for  them.    Combinations  of  capital  to  rob,  and  strikes 

revenue  only.  of  labor  to  resist  robbery,  are  destructive  of  the  true 

Resolved^  That  the  interests  of  the  industrial,  interests  of  labor.  We  denounce  alike  the  Comma- 
wealth-producing  classes  is  the  paramount  interest  nism  which  demands  an  eoual  division  of  propertv 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  whose  and  the  infamous  financial  legislation  which  takes  all 
labor  and  enterprise  produce  wealth  should  be  secure  from  the  many  to  enrich  the  few.  We  demand  ^eap 
in  its  enjoyment.  Our  warmeat  aympathv  is  extended  capital  and  well-paid  labor  in  the  place  of  dear  capi- 
to  the  laboring  classes  who  have  been  tnrown  out  of  taf  and  cheap  labor. 

employment  by  the  ruinous  financial  policy  and  un-  6.  To  secure  the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of 

just  legislation  of  the  Bopublican  party,  and  we  employer  and  employed,  bureaus  of  statistics  should 

pledge  the  Democratic  partv  to  the  reversal  of  that  be  established  and  competent  persona  appointed  to 

policy  and  a  restoration  of  all  the  righta  they  are  inquire  into  and  report  the  condition  and  wages  of 

entitled  to  upon  its  ascendancy  to  power.  the  working  clasaes  in  all  departments  of  industry, 

Retohedy  That  there  can  be  no  legitimate  employ-  that  wise,  judicious,  and  equitable  laws  may  be  en- 
ment  of  organized  force  in  this  country  except  to  acted  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  em- 
execute  the  law  and  to  maintain  public  peace ;  that  ployment  of  minora  in  manufacturing  eatabhsh- 
no  violence  should  be  countenanced  to  obtain  redress  ments. 

for  any  alleged  grievance,  but  should  be  repressed  7.  Public  lands  should  be  sacredly  act  apsrt  for 

at  every  cost  until  relief  can  be  aecured  by  legal  the  homesteads  of  actual  settlers,  and  such  lensla- 

methods.  tion  should  be  had  aa  will  encourage  and  aia  the 

We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  adoption  landless  in  securing  homes, 

of  the  constitutional  and  pacific  policy  of  local  self-  8.  The  contract  system  of  employing  the  inmates 

government  in  the  States  of  the  South,  ao  long  advo-  of  our  prisona  worka  jgreat  iniuatice  to  mechanics 

cated  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  which  has  brought  and  manufacturersj  ana  should  oe  abolished, 

peace  and  harmony  to  tnat  section  of  the  Union.  9.  The  importation  of  servile  labor  from  other 

The  State  Convention  of  the  National  Green-  ^^^{5?!?  'i??Jf  ^^  ?m™i^!ilL'^nt  n£^ 

back  Labor  party  met  in  Colombns,  July  23d  ^pt  JhouW  t  etcoS^^^^^        ''  l^berty-loving 

The  ticket  nominated  was:  Andrew  Boy,  of  lo.  We  deprecate  and  denounce  all  seditions  and 

Jackson  County,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  C.  A.  violent  measures,  and  appeal  onhr  to  the  good  sense. 

White,  of  Brown  County,  for  Judge  of  the  ^o^«  of  justice,  and  patnotism  of^the  people,  and  in- 

Supreme  Court:  J.  R.  Fidlis,  of  Lu<Sw  Ooun-  ^°^®  *^®"f  ?u '"^'^  wl *k^S  fU^  ^^  outrageous 

7^  *^  -     \,     7^   »     :   S       J    V  Tkj!t  i-^fif    1  wrongs  only  through  the  ballot-box. 

ty,  for  Member  of   board  of  rublio  Works.  n.  we  demand  proper  sanitary  safeguards  and 

The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows :  regulations  for  workshops,  mines,  and  factories. 

1.  We  endorae  and  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  ^\  We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  fl[iving  me- 
principles  of  the  NaUonal  party  adopted  at  Toledo,  chanios  and  laborers  a  first  lien  for  their  fVxll  wages. 
February  22d,  1878.  18.  W^  are  opposed  to  any  further  issue  of  inter- 

2.  Want  of  harmony  of  aentiment  on  the  financial  est-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  SUtes  for  any  pui^ 
question  in  both  the   Republican  and  DemocraUc  ^o^e  whatever. 

parties  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  those 

who  demand  financial  reform  should  abandon  the  The  total  vote  cast  for  Secretary  of  State 

old  organizations  and  unite  together  in  the  National  Yf2A  589,092,  being  aa  increase  of  84,082  over 

Greenback  Labor  party,  to  aave  busineaa  men  from  jj^    ^^^  '     ^  ^^^  jj^       gj  5^  declaration  of 

bankruptcy,  working  classes  fVom  starvation,  the  ;,      t^v^  v*  ^^n.     *"^  v«tw«M  u^7vuu»uvu  v* 

whole  country  from  revolution,  and  the  nation  from  ^be  result  was  as  foUows : 

repudiation.  Secretary  of  State — ^Bamesi  Repub.^  274,- 
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130;   Paige,  Dem.,  270,966;   Roy,  Nat.,  88.-  13,068;   Gib.  Atherton,  Dem.,  14,850;   T.J. 

883 ;  Robinson,  Pro.,  6,674.    Barneses  ploral*  Maginnis,  Nat,  2,491.     Atherton's  majority, 

ity  over  Paige,  8,154.  2,287. 

Jadge  of  Supreme  Court — ^W.  White,  Repnb.,  Fifteenth   District — G.  A.  Jones,  Repnb., 

374,887;  Hume,  Dem.,  270,889;  0.  A.  White,  11,089;  G.  W.  Geddes,  Dem»  16,617;   Geo. 

Nat.,  87,926 :  Roes,  Pro.,  5,607.    White's  plu-  W.  Pepper,  Nat,  1,889 ;  —  Kahr,  Pro.,  256. 

rality  over  Home,  8,498.  Geddes's  mtdoritj,  4,578. 

Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works— Paul,  Sixteenth  District— Wm.  McKinley,  Jr.,  Re-» 

Repabw,  278,927;   Field,  Dem.,  371,178;  Fal-  pub.,  16.489;   Aquilla  Wiley,  Dem.,   14,256; 

lis,  Nat,  88,088 ;  Locke,  Pro.,  5,677.    PauPs  A.  U.  Hunter,  Nat.,  1,272 ;  J.  A.  Bush,  Pro., 

plurality  over  Field,  2,749.  94.    McKinley's  majority,  1,284. 

Elections  for  Congressmen  were  also  lield.  Seventeenth  District--Jame8  Monroe,  Re- 

in  most  of  the  districts  four  tickets  being  In  pub.,  17,253 ;  Lewis  Miller,  Dem.  and  Nat, 

the  tleld.    The  result  was  the  election  of  elev-  14J576.    Monroe's  majority,  2,678. 

en  Democrats  and  nine  Republicans.     The  Eighteenth   District— J.  T.  Updegraff,  Re- 

official  figures  were  as  follows :  pnb.,  15,820 ;   D.  F.  Lawson,  Dem.,  12,641 ; 

First  District— Bei\i.  Butterworth,  Repnb..  G.  £.  Smith,  Nat.,  2,798 ;  —  Grimes,  Pro.,  26. 
12,756;  Milton  Sayler,  Dem.,  12,086;  Milford  UpdegraiTs  roiyority,  2,679. 
Spiahn,  Nat.,  156 ;  W.  G.  Halpin,  Nat,  16 ;  P.  Nineteenth  District— J.  A.  Garfield,  Repnb., 
H.  Clark,  Sr.,  Soc.,  275.  Butterworth's  ma-  17,166 ;  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Dem.,  7,568 ;  G.  W. 
jority,  720.  Tuttle,  Nat,  8,148 ;  —  Reeves,  Pro.,  98.  Gar- 
Second  District — ^Thos.  L.  Young,  Repub.,  field^s  minority,  9,613. 
12,914;  L.  W.  Goss,  Dem.,  11,940;  G.  W.  Twentieth  District— Amos  Townsend,  Re- 
Platt,  Nat,  272 ;  S.  Ruthenberg,  Soc,  260.  pub.,  18,081 ;  J.  M.  Poe,  Dem.,  7,271 ;  Gil- 
Young's  majority,  974.  bert  Shove,  Nat,  4,984 ;  W.  H.  Doan,  Pro., 

Third  District— £.  Schultze,  Repnb.,  14,850 ;  2,085.    Townsend's  majority,  5,810. 

J.  A.  McMahon,  Dem.,  15,487 ;  M.  P.  Nolan,  OLD  CATHOLICS.    In  Germany,  the  Old 

Nat,  821 ;  David  Staley,  Pro.,  121.  McMahon^s  Catholic  Church  passed  through  a  severe  crisis 

m^ority,  1,087.  in  1878.    The  fifth  Synod,  which  was  held,  as 

Fourth  District — J.  W.  Keifer,  Repnb.,  15,-  in  former  years,  at  Bonn,  decided  the  vexed 

879 ;    W.  V.  Marquis,  Dem.,  10,822 ;   W.  A.  qnestion  of  priestly  celibacy  by  the  adoption 

Hance,  Nat.,  867 ;    W.  J.   fiery.   Pro.,  829.  of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  its  abolition.     In 

Keifer*s  majority,  5,067.  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 

Fifth  District — Harrison  Wilson,  Repnb.,  12,-  fourth  Synod,  the  Sy nodical  Council  had  made 

848 ;   Bei\j.  LeFevre,  Dem.,  14,676 ;  Stephen  inquiries  as  to  the  consequences  which  the  abo- 

Johnston,  Nat,  2,892;  J.  H.  Blackford,  Pro.,  lition  of  priestly  celibacy  might  have  in  the 

819.    LeFevre's  majority,  1,828.  several  German  states  in  regard  to  the  legal 

Sixth  District — J.  L.  Price,  Repub.,  12,072 ;  position  of  the  Church.    From  the  ofilcial  re- 

W.  D.  Hill,  Dem.,  16,110;  W.  C.  Holgate,  Nat,  plies  received  it  appeared  that  in  Prussia,  Ba- 

2,544.    Hill^s  majoritv,  4,088.  den,  and  Hesse  the  Governments  regarded  the 

Seventh  District — J.  B.  Lnckey,  Repub.,  11,-  subject  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  question,  and 

278 ;  F.  H.  Hurd,  Dem.,  18,182 ;  Henry  Eahio,  would  not  in  the  least  change  their  attitude 

Nat,  7,898.    Hurd^s  majority,  1,904.  with  regard  to  the  Old  Catholics,  whether  t^ey 

Eighth   District — Charles   Foster,   Repnb.,  should  abolish  priestly  celibacy  or  not  In  Ba- 

14,982;  £.  B.  Finley,  Dem.,  16,287;   O.  C.  varia,  however,  it  appeared  probable  that  the 

Brown,  Nat,  845 ;  —  Deal,  Pro.,  298.    Fin-  Government,  in  case  priestly  celibacy  should 

ley's  majority,  1,255.  be  abolished,  would  treat  the  Old  Catholics 

Ninth   District — Lorenzo  English,  Repub.,  as  a  non-Catholic  sect,  and  disregard  thenqe- 

16,798;  G^o.  L.  Converse,  Dem.,  17,786;  C.  forward  their  claims  to  a  share  in  the  property 

I^ewls,  Nat,  1,275 ;  J.  H.  Coulter,  Pro.,  608.  of  the  Catholic  Church.    The  migority  of  the 

Converse's  migority,  988.  Synodical  Council,  in  union  with  the  Bishop, 

Tenth  District — V.  B.  Horton,  Repnb.,  12,-  therefore  advised  the  Synod  to  postpone  by  a 

245 ;  Thomas  Ewing,  Dem.,  12,579 ;  —  Smart,  formal  vote  the  decision  of  the  question  until 

Nat,  176.    £  wing's  majority,  834.  1888.    The  migority  of  the  Synod,  however. 

Eleventh  District — W.  W.  McKnight  Repub.,  was  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and  by  a  large  ma- 

18,997;   H.  L.  Dickey,  Dem.,  16,856;   John  Jority  (75  against  22)  declared  in  favor  of  the 

Printy,  Nat,  1,104.     IMckey's  m^rity,  1,858.  immediate  abolition.    The  views  of  the  synods 

Twelfth  District — Henry  8.  Neal,  Repub.,  were  expressed  in  the  following  declaration : 

14,566;  James  Emmitt,  Dem.,  12,493 ;  —  Sin-  1.  That  the  law  of  compulsory  celibacy  is  only 

ten,  Nat,  670 ;    W.  J.  Kirkendall,  Pro.,  69.  a  qnestion  of  discipline,  not  of  doctrine.    2. 

NeaPs  mflfjority,  2,078.  That  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 

Thirteenth  District — N.  H.  Van  Vorhes,  Re-  Gospel  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 

pub.,   11,827;   A.  J.  Warner,  Dem.,  11^0;  Chnrch.    8.  That  thereby  scandalous  and  im- 

Oeddes,  Nat.,  766 ;  McElheny,  Pro.,  578.   War-  moral  offenses  are  induced.    4.  That  a  volun- 

ner's  majority,  128.  tary  celibacy  is  by  no  means  condemned ;  buv. 

Fourteenth  District — Isaac  Morton,  Repub.,  5.  That  the  canonical  prohibition  of  clerical 
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marriage,  from  sobdeacon  upward^  shall  be  no  and  eleven  were  still  preparing  for  the  min- 

longer  binding  on  the  Old  Catholic  Cbnrcb.  istry. 

Nineteen  priests  and  fifty-six  lay  deputies  voted  Although  the  Old  Catholics  of  Austria  had 
for  the  abolition,  and  the  Bishop  and  five  been  recognized  in  October,  1877,  as  an  inde- 
priests,  with  sixteen  laymen,  against  it  In  con-  pendent  religions  body,  under  the  dedgnation 
sequence  of  this  decision  several  of  the  found-  of  Old  Catholic  Church,  their  congregationa 
ers  and  prominent  men  of  the  Church  resigned  were  not  regarded  by  the  Austrian  law  as  faUj 
as  members  of  the  Synodical  Council  and  with-  organized  until  they  should  have  pastors  against 
drew  from  the  Synod,  though  none  of  them  whom  the  Austrian  Government  raised  no  ob- 
left  the  Old  Catholic  communion.  The  Arch-  jection.  Thus  the  congregation  of  Vienna  was 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Cath-  not  fully  recognized  until  September  29,  1878, 
olic  Church  of  Holland,  had  sent  a  letter  warn-  when  a  pastor  whose  election  had  been  ap- 
ing the  German  Church  against  taking  this  proved  by  the  Government  was  solemnly  in- 
btep ;  but  a  suspension  of  the  friendly  relations  ducted  into  his  office. 

between  the  two  Churches,  which  had  been  In /to 2y  the  Old  Catholic  Church  is  stiU  with- 

expected  on  many  sides,  did  not  take  place,  out  a  formal  organization,  and  its  Bishop  elect, 

The  statistical  report  presented  by  the  Synodi-  Prota-Ginrleo,  had  np  to  the  end  of  1878  not 

cal  Council  showed  a  total  of  Old  Catholics  in  received  the  episcopal  consecration.  The  organ 

Germany  of  51,864  persons,  a  slight  filing  off  of  the  Church,  the  ^^  Emancipatore  Cattolico,^* 

since  1877,  when  it  was  reported  53,640.   The  of  Naples,  asserted  that  the  number  of  adhe- 

number  of  enrolled  members  had,  however,  rents  had  notably  increased  during  the  year 

increased  by  about  250,  a  proof  that  the  Church  1877,  especially  among  the  high  dignitaries  of 

had  made  progress  among  the  young  unmarried  the  Church  and  the  laity  of  the  provinces  of 

men.    The  largest  falling  off  was  in  Bavaria,  Calabria,  Apulia,  Basilicata,  and  Salerno.  The 

the  greatest  progress  in  Prussia.    The  Bava-  ^'Emancipatore*'  repeatedly  announced  that 

rian  Old  Catholics  held  a  convention  soon  after  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  elect  and  the 

the  close  of  the  Synod,  and  passed  a  resolution  complete  organization  of  the  Church  were  near 

that  the  decision  of  the  Synod  in  the  celibacy  at  hand. 

question  .was  regarded  as  not  binding  for  tlie  In  France  the  Old  Catholics  are  likewise 

Old  Catholics  of  Bavaria.  without  organization.    Father  Hyacinthe,  at  a 

The  Synod  of  the  Christian  Catholics  of  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  of 

Switzerland  held  its  fourth  annual  session  at  England,  which  was  attended  by  about  80  An- 

Aaran,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  glican  bishops,  announced  his  determination 

May  25th,  and  disposed  of  its  business  within  a  to  resume  at  Paris  his  labors  for  a  reforma- 

few  hours.  The  most  important  question  before  tion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  France  on  an 

the  Synod  was  that  of  the  reception  of  the  Old  Catholic  basis.     He  received  from  the 

Lord^s  Supper  in  both  kinds.    The  priests  and  meeting  the  promise  of  an  active  support, 

congregations  of  French  Switzerland  are  gon-  OREGON.    The  people  of  Oregon  appear  to 

erally  in  favor  of,  and  those  of  German  Switz-  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity,  not- 

erland  opposed  to,  changing  (he  practice  of  the  withstanding  the  financial  embarrassment  that 

Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  Synod  agreed  has  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.   The 

upon  a  compromise,  worded  as  follows:    1.  many  disturbances  and  depressions  in  trade 

Communion  of  both  kinds  is  likewise  Catholic  and  commerce  in  other  States  have  produced 

and  permissible.    2.  The  right  of  introducing  there  no  material  injury.    On  tiie  contrary, 

the  same  b  reserved  to  the  cantonal  and  dis-  although  several  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of 

trict  synods,  and  to  the  congregational  boards  the  State  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 

of  the  Church,  particularly  in  those  cantons  in  a  desolating  Indian  war,  the  development  of 

which  no  superior  authority  exists.    With  re-  the  commerce,  though  slow,  has  been  sure  and 

gard  to  holy  days,  the  Synod  determined  that  steady,  and  the  varied  industries  have  generally 

onlyChristmaSjNew  Year's,  Ascension,  and  All  manifested  a  healthy  activity,  and  have  met 

Saints'  days  should  be  regarded  as  high  festivals  with  reasonable  return?, 

when  they  fall  on  week  days,  and  that  all  other  At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  ending  on 

holy  days  should  be  either  discontinued  or  else  September  1,  1876,  the  balance  in  the  State 

transferred  to  the  next  Sunday ;  but,  on  the  oth-  Treasury  was  $63,894.64.      The  receipts  for 

er  hand,  that  Good  Friday  should  be  **  kept  holy  the  two  ensuing  years  were  $828,561 .91.    The 

in  a  way  corresponding  to  its  high  importance."  expenditures  were  $779,560.81,  leaving  a  bal- 

The  Synod  consisted  of  120  delegated  members,  ance  in  the  Treasury  on  September  1,  1878,  of 

Bishop  Herzog  transmitted  a  statistical  report,  $112,895.64. 

from  which  it  apf)ears  that  the  Church  had  61  The   liabilities  of  the   State    are   as   fol- 

organized  parislies  and  71  priests.    Although  *lows: 

no  less  than  eleven  priests  had  left  the  Church,  Bonda  bearing  7  per  cent  intezMt: 

there  was  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of    |;!J«";  *^,?°#'L^"*^ 9^*^  JJ 

priests     The  population  connected  with  the  fSS'b^d.^^^bifoiit^                                    ^"  "^ 

Church  was  estimated  by  the  Bishop  at  80,000       Umdftmd 100.00000 

to  95,000.     Nine  students  of  the  TheolCjgical  Modoc  war  bonds,  payable  oat  of  geneimlftmd..    m^U 

Faculty  of  Berne  had  been  ordained  priests,  ino^  Te 
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BrwhtibrwMd^ |8»),oi9  7«  convicts  of  late.    The  State  Capitol  is  in  an 

W^Sf5Sld^^;SSSi5!!  ^ITyTbte  ^^'Tivnm^  unfinished  condition  through  the  failure  of  the 

overflowed,  tide,  ft  per  cent  United  States  last  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for 

lud  Mle,  and  other  land  ftmds $188,600  00  ifa /»oinnlfition 

Oatatandlng  warrant*  payable  from  Audi  de-  118  COmpieuOD.              ,   ,      .             ,             ,         . 

rived  from  spedai  taxTT. 199,975  62  The  long-coiitinued  Dusiness  depression  in 

California,  and  the  low  fares  by  steamer  from 

$88i,W5  09  gou  Francisco  to  Portland,  have  contribute^  to 

lk>tal  Uabiiitiea. |66i,&66  88  bring  into  the  State  during  the  summer  an  in- 
flux of  tramps  and  yagabonds,  who  have  already 

During  the  past  two  fiscal  years  there  have  become  a  nuisance  to  the  people.    There  is  a 

been  paid  from  the  Treasury  on  account  of  great  increase  of  crime  all  over  the  State,  and 

outstanding  warrants  $82,648.28  principal  aud  outrages  of  the  most  daring  character  are  fre- 

$42,776.18  interest  out  of  funds  derived  from  quenuy  reported.    Some  portions  of  the  State, 

the  special  tax  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  and  particularly  the  towns,  are  annoyed  by  the 

last  Legislative  Assembly.     There  has   also  presence  of  idle  and  lawless  men,  who  will  do 

been  paid  of  this  class  of  warrants  $4,728.77  anything  but  work  to  make  a  living, 

principal  and  $2,411.00  interest  out  of  the  gen-  The  wheat  crop  for  the  year  has  proved  to 

era!  fond.    There  are  also  warrants  of  this  be  better  than  was  anticipated.    In  fall  and 

kind  outstanding  that  have  been  advertised  early  spring  sown,  on  good  ground  and  weU 

for  payment,  which  have  not  been  presented,  put  in,  a  yield  of  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels 

amounting  to  $4,451.28,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  per  acre  is  reported  in  a  great  many  cases,  and 

general  fund,  and  the  cash  remains  in  the  Trea-  only  in  late-sown  spring  wheat  is  there  a  de- 

sury  to  be  applied  to  this  puppose.    In  addi-  cided  falling  below  the  average.    The  crop  east 

tion  to  this  last  amount  there  is  the  sum  of  of  the  Cascades  is  siud  to  be  less  abundant  pro- 

$476.08  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  ad-  portionately  than  in  the  valley,  but  still  that 

vertised  warrants  of  this  character,  to  be  paid  section  will  have  a  surplus  of  over  a  million 

out  of  the  outstanding  warrant  fund.  bushels  to  find  its  way  to  market,  and  the  Wil- 

In  scarcely  any  State  has  so  ample  a  founda-  lamette  Valley  will  probably  snip  four  mil- 

tion  for  public  schools  been  so  early  laid  as  in  lions  more,  if  circumstances  combine  to  draw 

Oregon.    There  is  a  State  University  with  89  it  all  out.    The  quality  of  the  new  wheat  is 

collegiate  and  128   preparatory  students,  an  reported  generally  good. 

Agricultural  OoUege,  and  a  system  of  public  The  salmon  fisheries  are  a  most  important 

schools  in  which  the  growth  has  been  steady,  interest  of  the  State ;  a  large  amount  of  capi- 

rapid,  and  healthy  during  the  last  six  years,  tal  is  invested  in  them,  and  a  large  number  of 

Teachers'  institutes  are  extremely  popular,  and  persons  are  employed.    Parties  interested  in 

have  a  full  attendance  of  teachers  and  large  these  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River  have  lo- 

audiences.    There  is  ali^o  a  mute-school  and  an  cated  a  hatchery  up  the  Clackamas  River.   The 

institution  for  the  blind,  which  are  well  sus-  fish  taken  in  the  Columbia  are  mostly  canned, 

tained,  although  the  number  of  those  who  re-  The  first  cannery  was  established  in  1868  by  a 

quire  instruction  in  snch  schools  is  small.  Mr.  Hume,  who  journeye<1  from  Maine  to  Cal- 

Coos  County  is  unsurpassed  in  the  State  and  if  ornia  and  started  a  cannery  on  the  Sacra- 

perhaps  on  the  coast  for  the  extent  of  its  coal  roento  River,  whence  he  soon  transported  his 

deposits,  and  for  the  variety,  abundance,  and  enterprise  to  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  at- 

excellent  quality  of  its  timber.    But  its  trade  tracted  by  the  superiority  both  in  number  and 

is  greatly  retarded  by  the  dangerous  naviga-  quality  of  the  Oregon  fish.    He  had  up-hill 

tion  from  shifting  bars  in  Coos  Bay  and  at  the  work  for  a  time,  until  his  brand  of  fish  became 

mouth  of  Coquilla  River.    In  1878  the  currents  known  in  the  Eastern  and  English  markets, 

inside  the  bar  at  Coos  Bay  formed  a  natural  after  which  the  demand  rapidly  increased,  and 

jetty,  and  passed  out  where  there  is  at  present  the  business  became  so  profitable  that  canner- 

a  sand-spit  to  be  seen  at  all  stages  of  the  tide,  ies  were  erected  at  every  eligible  point  between 

The  water  on  the  bar  at  that  time  was  thirty  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  Cascades,  150 

feet  in  depth.    But  there  was  nothing  to  fix  miles  above.    There  are  now  twenty-eight  large 

these  eccentric  currents,  and  they  were  so  canneries  upon  the  river,  more  than  two  thirds 

changed  by  storms  and  other  causes  during  the  of  which  are  at  Astoria.    The  catch  of  salmon 

next  year  as  to  open  up  new  outlets,  and  the  laat  season  reached  the  large  number  of  1,250,- 

bars  were  shifted  to  different  places,  the  water  000  fish,  averaging  about  twenty-three  pounds ; 

over  them  being  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  the  fish  are  taken  in  nets,  and  upward  of  forty 

previous  depth.  miles*  length  of  these  nets  are  set  out  every  fine 

A  large  body  of  swamp  lands  was  donated  night  The  boats  start  out  about  4  p.  m.,  500 
to  the  State  by  the  United  States,  and  has  been  or  600  of  them,  toward  the  bar,  about  twelve 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  School  miles  below  Astoria.  The  catch  greatly  varies, 
Commissioners.  These  lands  are  sold  on  easy  the  highest  number  this  season  being  a  little- 
terms  to  persons  reclidming  them,  and  are  of  over  12,000  on  the  29th  of  May.  The  prize 
much  value.  fish  of  that  great   catch  weighed  sixty -two 

The  State  Penitentiary  is  prosperously  con-  pounds.    The  fishermen  earn  an  average  of  $5 

ducted,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  a  day  through  the  season,  the  canneries  fur* 
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nisbing  nets  and  boats.  Tbe  oanneriea  are  im- 
mense wooden  boildings,  upon  piles,  witb  tbe 
river  flowing  under  their  floors.  Tbe  work  at 
tbe  canneries  is  thus  deeoribed : 

On  the  arrival  of  the  boats  in  the  morning  the  flab 
are  taken  in  hand  by  the  cleaners,  who  are  skilled 
Chinamen,  and  who  polish  off  a  flsh  and  pass  it  on 
to  the  cutting^-maohines  in  wonderfully  quick  time* 
From  the  outtinff-maohines  the  pieces  are  carried  in- 
doors to  the  packers,  who  fill  the  cans  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  cappers,  wno  quickly  put  tops  on  them  and 
send  them  along  to  the  cooking-tanks.  Before  Anal- 
ly dosing  the  cans,  each  one  b  carefully  tested  by 
an  expert,  and,  if  the  slightest  leak  is  detected,  the 
can  is  put  aside  for  examination,  the  leak  is  found, 
and  the  can  closed  up.  Tbe  cans  are  then  varnished, 
labeled,  and  padced  m  cases  holding  four  dosen  one- 
pound  or  two  dozen  two-pound  cans;  the  cases  are 
branded,  and  the  fish  are  ready  for  shipment.  TIjc 
whole  operation  of  cleaning,  canning,  and  cooking 
is  done  by  Chinamen,  and  must  be  performed  with 
great  celerity,  particnlarlv  when  the  niglit's  catch 
has  been  heavy,  as  no  flsh  are  allowed  to  remain 
over  to  another  day.  The  large  canneries  have 
sometimes  to  go  through  as  many  as  8,000  flsh,  fill- 
ing 48,000  cans,  in  one  day.  The  upper  floors  of  the 
buildings  are  filled  witb  busy  employees  making 
cans,  nearly  9,000,000  cans  being  required  by  the 
Astoria  canneries  for  their  season's  work,  which 
lasts  about  100  days.  The  twenty-ei^ht  canneries 
on  the  river  put  up  460,000  oases  containing  11,600,- 
000  pounds  of  salmon  last  season,  though  they  com- 
plain that  flsh  are  getting  scarcer  each  year ;  but  if 
the  number  of  flsh  passing  up  the  river  is  diminish- 
ing, the  nets  and  flshermen  are  increasing,  and  there 
is  real  danger  that  all  the  salmon  that  come  into  Uie 
river  will  be  destroyed.  The  cost  of  flsh  has  risen 
with  the  demand  and  the  multiplication  of  canneries 
from  ten  cents  to  flfty  cents  per  flsh,  and  the  proflts 
are  proportionately  lessened.  The  following  is  a 
correct  estimate  of  tbe  cost  of  a  four-dosen  case  to 
tbe  cannery  at  this  season's  prices :  Cans,  48  at  Sc., 
$1.44 :  flsh,  Zh  at  50c.,  $1.76 ;  labels.  10c. ;  cases, 
18c. ;  lead  and  tin,  12c. ;  labor  and  fbei,  80c. ;  total, 
$4.39;  worth,  at  $1.26  per  dozen,  $6;  leaving  but 
61c.  margin  to  cover  rent,  interest,  insurance,  and 
repairs  to  buildings,  boats,  and  nets.  The  canneries 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  get  their  flsh  for 


five  cents  each,  and  thus  save  $1.67  per  case,  a  aav- 
inff  which  must  make  the  Northern  rivera  formi- 
dable  competitors  to  the  Columbia  in  the  <<^«*«""g 
business.  It  is  obvious  that  the  induatir  here  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  that  it  can  not  be  kept  up 
at  its  present  rate  without  rapidly  exhausting  the 
supply  of  flsh. 

The  cases  of  canned  salmon  up  to  August 
1st  were  845,000,  or  about  60,000  less  than  in 
1877.  In  1876  tbe  production  was  488,730 ; 
so  that  in  two  years  tbe  decrease  has  been  22 
per  cent. 

The  export  of  wool  to  San  Francisco  in  1877 
was  16,417  bales,  weighing  4,929,675  pounds, 
being  an  increase  of  150,000  pounds  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  export  for  1878  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  6,500,000  pounds  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  tbe  Indian  troubles,  which 
would  reduce  it.  The  export  of  canned  b^ 
in  1876-77  amounted  to  28,000  cases.  In 
1877-'78  it  fell  to  8,000  cases.  But  tbe  de- 
mand for  cattle  from  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  increased  greatly,  and 
at  remunerative  prices. 

Manufactures  nave  very  slightly  increased 
in  the  State  during  the  year.  Many  offers 
have  been  made  by  large  Eastern  concerns  to 
locate  in  the  State,  if  an  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  regarded  as  settled  that  ships 
can  be  built  at  Portland  25  to  80  per  cent 
cbeaper  than  elsewhere  in  tbe  United  States 
or  Europe.  Immediately  after  being  built^  a 
vessel  can  secure  a  profitable  grain  freight  to 
England. 

Mining  bas  developed  about  as  much  this 
year  as  last.  In  southern  and  eastern  Oregon 
mining  prospects  are  good.  Coal  and  timber 
exports  from  Coos  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  have 
not  been  so  large  as  formerly ;  while  the  ex- 
ports of  lumber  (except  to  San  Francisco)  have 
shown  a  falling  off. 


Abstract  ofOrtgorCs  Exports  for  the  Year  ending  Augtut  1, 1878,  compared  with  Preceding  Year' 


Salmon  exports  to  San  Franetsco,  Angnst  2, 1877,  to  Jaaiiary  IS,  1878,  and  April  to  July  81, 1 
1878. 171 ,827  cases,  vaJue \ 

Wheat,  flonr,  oats,  hops,  potatoes,  Inmher,  hides,  pfokled  sahnon,  tresBure,  and  aO  other  do-  f 
mestic  nrodacts,  except  oosl  snd  wood,  ftt>m  Golambia  Blver  to  8aii  Francisco^  value. . . .  \ 

Coals  to  ouk  Fnuidsco  worn  Com  Bay,  valae 

Lomber  and  other  products  ttom  Coos  Bay  and  coast  of  Oregon 

Wo(^  exports,  via  Ban  Fraodsco,  Tshie 

Total  via  San  Francisco 

Wheat  and  floor  exports  direct  to  United  Kingdom,  112,007  tons  wheat,  82,617  barrels  floor, ) 

valoe. f 

Canned  salmon  exports  direct  flrom  the  Colombia  Biver  to  Great  Britain ;  total  direct  ship- ) 

ments.  221,108  cases J 

Beef  Mia  motton  exports,  canned  Mid  oncanned,  value ; 

Wheat,  floor,  and  otner  prodocts  exported  to  Sandwich  Islands,  Paget  Soond,  British  Co- ) 

lombia,  Alaska,  and  elsewhere,  valoe. ) 

Gold  and  silver  (products  of  Oregon  mines)  exported  for  the  year  ending  Aogost  1, 1878 

Other  prodocts,  principally  cattle  to  Eastern  States 

Total  Oregon  exports 

Increase  in  valoe  of  exports  over  1876-*77 


$6,124,491 
4,872,027 

1,82«,0M 

188,805 

687,686 

1,280,867 
270,000 


$14,644,978 


i8T«-»rt. 


$l,T6QyH0 

2,382,000 

817,478 
178,867 
756,000 


$5,829,192 
8,562,000 

787,686 
866,78$ 
866.600 

1,900,006 


$11,571  J56 
8,078,618 


The  assessment  roll  for  the  year  1877  repre-  Much  desire  exists  in  the  State  to  secnre  a 

sents  the  gross  valne  of  property  in  the  State  railroad  connection  with  the  Atlantic  States, 

at  $64,778,906,  and  the  value  of  taxable  prop-  The  Salt  Lake  enterprisCf  eqaally  with  tbe 

erty  at  $43,824,511.  Winnemncca  proposed  road,  depend  for  their 
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existence  upon  the  Union  and  Oentral  Padfio  they  oonld  not  take  with  thein,  and  mnrdered 
Railroad  Oompanies,  who,  it  is  apparent,  are  the  herdsmen.  Settlers  everywhere  had  left 
not  disposed  to  give  Oregon  the  desired  oon-  their  homes  and  stock  exposed  to  the  savages, 
nection  until  they  see  that  the  Northern  Pa-  and,  with  little  more  than  their  clothing  and  a 
oitio  or  some  other  road  has  assurance  of  sac-  few  blankets,  had  fled  to  the  towns  for  pro- 
cess. Within  the  year  there  have  been  thirty-  tection.  Heppner,  Umatilla,  Pendleton,  and 
five  miles  of  railroad  opened  from  Tacoma  to  Weston  were  crowded  with  refugees.  It  was 
Puyallap,  twenty  miles  from  Seattle  to  its  coal  evident  at  the  outset  that  the  Indians  intended 
mines  at  Newcastle,  seventeen  miles  from  to  make  this  a  more  destructive  campaign  than 
Tenino  to  Olympia— all  in  Washington  Terri-  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Their  plans  indi- 
tory;  and  there  is  novr  under  construction  cated  mature  preparations  and  great  determina- 
thirty-three  miles  of  road  from  Dayton,  Ore-  tion  on  their  part.  The  people,  on  the  other 
gon,  to  Sheridan  and  Dallas,  in  Yamhill  and  hand,  were  not  anticipating  any  outbreak,  and 
Pblk  Counties,  expected  to  be  opened  for  of  course  were  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it. 
traffic  soon.  The  Idst  three  are  narrow-gauge  When  it  came  upon  them  they  were  soon  worn 
roads.  This  narrow-gauge  system  is  being  down  with  anxiety  and  with  the  arduous  and 
fully  appreciated  in  Oregon,  where,  from  the  fatiguing  labors  incident  to  their  situation, 
nature  of  Uie  country,  it  can  be  more  cheaply  Constant  dread  of  attack  and  fear  of  the  loss  of 
constructed,  secure  greater  advantages  to  the  the  property  which  thevhad  abandoned  in  their 
State  at  large,  and  be  more  profitable  to  its  flight  from  their  homes  had  produced  a  condition 
owners  than  broad-gauge  raihroads.  ofthingsamoonting  almost  to  a  panic  This  war, 
The  Indian  dbturbances  have  been  serious  however,  was  ofshort  duration,  lasting  less  than 
hi  eastern  Oregon  during  the  year.  In  June,  a  month  in  Umatilla  County,  but  it  was  more 
1878,  a  roving  band  of  Bannacks,  including  disastrous  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  in  the 
probably  some  Shoshones,  began  a  campaign  destruction  of  property  and  in  its  discouraging 
of  robbery  and  murder  upon  settlers  in  we  and  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  people.  It 
vicinity  of  Stein^s  Mountain.  From  this  locality  has  left  that  section  in  a  very  deplorable  con- 
they  moved  northward,  gathering  up  renegade  dition,  financially  and  otherwise.  In  Wash- 
Piutes,  Snakes,  Malheurs,  and  probably  Indians  ington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  there  are  about 
of  other  tribes  on  their  way.  At  Silver  Creek  27,000  Indians,  nearly  all  of  them  east  of  the 
a  battle  was  fought  with  them,  in  which  they  Cascade  Mountains.  There  are  included  in 
were  defeated  and  held  in  check  for  a  short  their  reservations  nearly  17,000  square  miles 
time.  From  this  point  they  directed  their  or  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  or  about  870  acres 
march  toward  Camas  E^airie,  Umatilla  County,  to  each  individual  Indian ;  and  of  these  lands 
abating  none  of  their  fhry  against  citizens  and  about  143,000  acres  are  reported  tillable.  In 
their  property.  The  whole  country  was  alive  the  Oregon  reservations  alone  there  are  6,022 
with  fearful  apprehensions.  All  along  the  square  miles  or  8,854,080  acres  of  land  to  7,000 
route  settlers  fied  with  their  families  for  safety,  Indians,  making  more  than  650  acres  to  each 
leaving  their  stock  and  other  property  at  the  ludian. 

mercy  of  the  savages.     The  Indians  ravaged       The  election  for  State  officers  in  Oregon  is 

the  country  wherever  they  went,  but  fortn-  biennial,  and  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 

nately  General  Howard  pursued  them  so  stead-  June.    The  State  Greenback  Convention  as- 

Uy  that  they  had  no  time  to  extend  their  dep-  sembled  at  Salem  on  April  8d.    The  foUow- 

redations  beyond  their  immediate  line  of  traveL  ing  nominations  were  made :  For  Congress,  T. 

They  reached  Camas  Prairie  early  in  Julv,  hotly  F.  Campbell ;  for  Governor,  M.  Wilkins ;  for 

preMed  by  the  troops  under  General  Howard.  Secretaiy  of  State,  W.  A.  Cates ;  for  State 

On  the  dth  of  that  month  Captain  Sperry  with  Treasurer,  F.  Sutherlin ;  for  State  Printer,  D. 

a  small  company  of  volunteers  had  a  fight  with  W.   Craig ;    for  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

them  at  Willow  Springs,  thirty  miles  from  Pen-  W.  W.  Parker.    The  following  platform  was 

dleton,  in  which  he  had  two  men  killed  and  adopted : 

eight  wounded.    In  this  fight  Captain  Sperry        wk4rHu,  In  the  progress  of  a  greet  wer,  eooom- 

and  his  men  displayed  great  courage  and  stead-  plUhing  the  f^edom  of  en  eoaUved  rece,  iu  Ubei*- 

iness.    It  is  very  generally  suspected,  though  tors  have  themselves  beoome  eneUved  to  capital; 

it  is  not  definitely  known,  that  these  Indians  •^i,  ^    ,.  ,.       ^      ^    , 

were  allies  of  the  Snakes  from  north  and  south  v  ^^^^»  C^lt«ll.te  for  the  last  eighteen  years 

P4.Z    r^^Z'  ^^r^^^  J  i"  ""'r*  "JV*^",,  have  been  eDgaf^ed  in  abaorbmfir  the  moneys  and 

of  the  Columbia  River  and  from  the  Umatilla  values  of  the  nStion  by  iniquitous  legUlation,  and 

Reservation,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  have  destroyed  the  remunerative  industries  of  the 

the  main  body  of  those  already  on  the  war  people,  and  crushed  out  the  business  enterprises  that 

path.  They  were  very  destructive  among  herd-  gjvo  employment  to  worlsinmen,  whereby  mU lions 

^.^  i^w^A  af^ir     Tt*  f K?fl  wixrAixrx  f Ka../^  o,^«^  fK/vn  ^f  Ishonug  mcu  sttd  thcir  families  are  on  the  verge 

ers  and  stock.    In  this  region  there  were  thou-  of  skarvatiSn,  and  are  being  fed  at  the  soup  houseiOf 

sands  or  sheep  and  large  bands  of  horses  and  charity,  producing  a  utate  of  misery,  poverty,  and 

cattle,  which  went  far  toward  making  up  the  destitution,  that  nothing  bat  an  immediate  and 

wealtn  of  the  country.    Many  of  these  nerds  prompt  system  of  re94rt4  legislation  can  remedy : 

were  pastured  among  the  mountain   passes  *^^VSI?%  m.  » *v  •    »t     x   *    *         * 

.i^»»  /k^  ^»f  A  «.«»IiLri  k^  ♦K^  T«^:-«-   -rU^        BetolvM^  That  this  organization  is  in  favor  of  as- 

^ong  the  route  traveled  by  the  Indians,  who  .^^in^  i^'  ^y,^  nationaf  platform  the  name  of  The 

m  every  instance  destroyed  all  the  stock  that  National  Greenback  and  Workingmen's  Party ;  end 

Vol.  iviii. — 48    A 
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in  Sute  ConTentlon  assembled  we  idopt  the  follow-  Printer,  A.  NoltDer;   for  Saperintendent  of 

'"^ •  T. .  .V        ,    •     #     ..       r.v,   r^      1  ri  JPubllo  Schools,  T.  J.  Stitcs.    Tho  following 

1.  It  18  the  exclusive  function  of  the  General  Gov-  ^^g^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  adopted : 
emment  to  com  and  create  mooey  and  regulate  ita  i""'*^*"*  "«"  "*''"  auvpw^*. 

value.  All  bank  issues  designed  to  circulate  as  money  Tbe  Democraor  of  Oregon,  in  Convention  assem- 

sbould  be  suppressed ;   their  circulating  medium,  bled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles : 

whether  of  metal  or  paper,  should  be  itisued  by  the  1.  That  a  simple  government,  honestly  and  ecty- 

Government  and  made  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  nomicaUy  administered,  confined  in  its  operations  to 

debts,  duties,  and  taxes  in  the  United  States  at  its  the  administraiidn  of  justice  and  the  preservation  of 

stamped  value.  the  public  peace,  is  the  only  safegufutl  affainst  the 

2.  There  shall  be  no  privileged  class  of  creditors,  abuses  of  power  to  which  persons  in  authority  are 
Official  salaries,  pensions,  bonds,  and  all  other  debts  prone,  and  the  corrupt  and  lavish  appropriation  of 
and  obligations,  public  or  private,  shall  be  discharged  the  public  funds  to  ooiporations,  which  has  charro- 
in  leval-tender  monev  of  the  United  States,  strictlv  terized  the  National  Administration  for  the  past 
auooruing  to  the  stipulations  of  the  laws  under  which  seventeen  years. 

they  were  contracted.  2.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Congress 
8.  Thatthecoinageof  silver  be  placed  on  the  same  in  remonetizing  silver.  That  we  believe  that  aU 
footing  as  tliat  of  gold.  money  made  or  issued  by  the  Government  should  be 
4.  Congress  shall  provide  said  money  adeouate  to  of  equal  value,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  paying  all 
the  payment  of  the  national  bonds  as  they  oeoome  the  oblia^ations  of  the  Government  in  greenbacks, 
due,  to  the  employment  of  labor,  the  eauitable  dis-  so  calleo,  when  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  people 
tribution  of  its  products,  and  the  requirements  of  is  promoted^  thereby,  except  where  otherwise  ex- 
business,  flxinjr  a  minimum  amount  per  capita  to  the  presslv  provided. 

population  as  near  as  may  be,  and  otnerwise  regulat-  8.  That  we  regard  the  forced  resumntion  of  specie 

inj;  its  volume  by  wise  and  equitable  provisions  of  payments  as  greatly  aggravating  the  aepression  and 

law,  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  seouye  to  labor  distress  consequent  on  a  long  season  of  inflation  and 

its  just  reward.  extravagance.    We  therefore  favor  the  repeal  of  the 

6.  That  said  national  greenback  money  shall  be  act  reqnirinff  reeumf)tion  January  1, 1879. 

interchangeable  with  the  sold  and  silver  coins  of  the  4.  That  the  gratuity  of  near  twenty-four  million 

nation,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  ever.  dollars  now  paid  the  national  banks  bv  the  Govem- 

6.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  ment  is  simply  levying  tribute  upon  the  people  for 
of  popular  government  that  any  species  of  private  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist.  We  therefore  favor  the 
property  should  be  exempt  from  bearing  its  jui»t  repeal  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  established 
share  of  the  public  burdens ;  private  and  corporate  and  the  direct  issue  by  the  Government  of  currency 
property  should  be  taxed  according  to  ita  assessed  receivable  for  all  pubhc  dues  sufficient  to  supply  the 
value.  place  of  the  present  bank-note  circulation. 

7.  That  defalcations,  bribery,  fraud,  stealing,  and  6.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  effort  now  being 
breach  of  trust  in  office  shall  be  declared  and  ranked  made  in  Congress  to  reduce  our  present  tariff  list  to 
in  law  among  the  crimes  that  are  infamous,  and  Con-  a  strictly  revenue  standard.  That  the  interests  of  the 
gress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  penalties  of  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lie  in 
felon V  be  eniorced  against  them.  tne  paths  of  unrestricted  commerce. 

8.  By  petition  we  ask  Congress  to  amend  the  6.  That  we  favor  continued  agitation  on  the  sub- 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  Government  so  as  to  be  a  j<^ct  of  Mongolian  immi^n^tion  to  this  country  until 
treatyof  commerce,  and  not  of  immigration.  the  Federsf  Government  is  moved  to  modil^  our 

9.  We  demand  the  repefd  of  the  specific  contract  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Empire  so  aa  to  prohi)  it 
law  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  it,  and  thus  save  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 

10.  That  we  demand  of  our  next  Legislature  the  dep^d  upon  labor  for  support  fiom  unjust  and  di- 
repeal  of  the  law  creating  the  office  of  State  Printer  gradins  competition. 

of  Oregon,  and  that  the  public  printing  be  let  by  con-  7.  That  the  eighteen  years  of  misrule  of  the  Bepub- 

tract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  lican  party  is  indubitable  proof  that  thnt  party  is  no 

11.  That  the  lien  laws  of  Oregon  be  extended  to  longer  to  be  trusted.  That  much  of  its  legislation 
the  protection  of  all  laborers.  in  Congress  baa  tended  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 

12.  That  we  demand  the  regulation  of  the  portage  the  poor  poorer,  and  we  arraij?n  that  part/  before  the 
transportation  of  freight  at  the  Dalles  by  stringent  people  for  its  chiss  le|[islation,  for  having  fostered 
lejfislative  enactments,  so  as  to  insure  impartiality ;  and  upheld  rings,  for  its  repeated  efforts  to  over- 
all frei»fht  to  .be  moved  in  the  order  of  its  srrival ;  come  the  voice  of  the  people  by  an  uigust  and  unoon- 
and  that  we  request  the  Le^slature  of  Washington  stitutional  use  of  the  militaiy  ann  of  the  Govem- 
Territory  to  enact  a  similar  law  in  reference  to  the  ment^  and  for  forgeries  perpetrated  under  its  official 
portatre  at  the  Cascadea.  panction,  whereby  R.  B.  Hayes  was  placed  in  the 

18.  That  we  demand  the  abolition  of  the  grand  Presidential  chair  contrary  to  the  exnressed  will  of 

jury,  unless  ordered  by  the  court;  also,  that  the  an  o  verw  helming  minority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 

puollc  debt  of  the  State  shall  hereafter  be  confined  try. 

strictly  within  the  limito  of  the  Constitution.  8.  Th4t  we  demand  such  legislation,  State  and 

14.    The  Government  should  by  general  enact-  Federal,  as  will  prevent  the  abuses  jgrowinp  out  of 

ments  encourage  the  developement  of  our  agricul*  compensation  for  extra  services,  and  will  limit  the 

tural,  mineral,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  com-  Pay  of  officials  to  a  single  salaiy ;  secure  the  prohi- 

mercial  rcHOurces.  All  useless  offices  should  be  abol-  bition  of  all  perquisites,  that  fruitful  source  of  cor- 

ished  and  the  most  rigid  economy  enforced  in  every  ruption  whereby  the  compensation  allowed  bylaw  to 

branch  of  the  public  service.  those  in  public  employment  is  frequently  doubled ; 

the  elimination  from  public  affairs  of  that  species  of 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  ^'^^Tif.^y  ^"^^  "Jfr«l!?"' ^Jj^I?^^^^^ 

.  -n     .,     J          AM  iaav        ji                     •     J  fnendsbips  are  rewarded  and  personal  obliffattons 

at  Portland  on  April  10th,  and  was  orgaoized  discharged  at  the  expense  of  the  pubUc,  without  re- 

by  the  appointment  of  M.  V.  Brown  as  Presi-  gard  to  efficiency. 

dent.    The  following  nominations  for  Congress  9.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  government  to 

and  State  officei-s  were  made:  For  Congress,  maintain  its  supremacy  in  regard  to  the  authority 

John  Whiteaker ;  for  Governor.  W.  W.  Thayerj  not  delegated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes 

M       a    '"^'*^'^* '  *^'  7^  rrV      *    ».  ".  *"ojw  ,  ^^^  ^^  Vindicate  its  jurisdiction  agsmst  encroach- 

for  Secretary  of  btate,  Ihomas  G.   Keames ;  ments  from  any  source  whatever.    That  in  the  ad- 

for  State  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Brown;  for  State  ministration  of'^ State  affairs  the  pnescrvation  of  pri- 
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vate  right  and  promotioo  of  juitioe  should  be  the  tion  of  luch  lines  of  railway  commanioation  as  will 

priDoipai  aim ;  that  taxution  should  be  equal  and  develop  the  resources  of  toe  country  and  connect 

uniform,  and  extravagant  expenditures  of  tbe  pub-  our  State  with  other  parts  of  the  Union,  under  such 

lie  revenues  be  avoided.    Economy  should  be  the  restrictions  as  will  ampl^  protect  the  rights  of  the 

watchword,  and  rigorous  laws  be  enacted  for  the  people  from  unjust  discnmination  and  extortionate 

management  and  preservation  of  the  various  funds  charges ;  and  that  in  the  grants  of  lands  to  railroa<ls 

belonging  to  the  State.  we  favor  the  sale  of  the  same  by  the  Government  to 

10.  That,  we  are  in  favor  of  improvement  by  the  tbe  people  at  the  lowest  price  for  public  lands,  giv- 
Oaneral  Guvemmant  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  ing  the  proceeds  only  to  the  corporations. 

State ;  of  the  opening  of  the  Columbia  River  at  the  o.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  public 
Gaicades  and  Dalles ;  of  the  improvement  of  the  faith  and  credit  by  the  honest  ftilflllment  of  our  na- 
Snake  River,  and  of  a  subsidy  for  the  Portland,  Salt  tional  contracts  in  their  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter. 
L<)ke,  and  South  Pass  Railroad ;  of  an  extension  of  That  the  present  condition  of  our  public  credit,  and 
time  to  complete  tbe  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  under  the  fact  that  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  al- 
■uch  reasonable  conditions  as  will  preserve  the  ready  been  practically  accomplisnea,  demonstrate 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Sute,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Republican 
the  settlers  upon  the  lands  donated  to  it.  Also  for  party,  and  we  are  opposed  to  tiie  repeal  of  the  re- 
ft subsidy  for  the  speedy  completion  of  a  rulroad  sumption  act  and  to  repudiation  in  any  form ;  that 
oonneotion  between  Oregon  and  California.  we  favor  a  uniform  currency,  founded  upon  a  coin 

11.  Thnt  universal  education  and  the  general  dif-  basis,  interchangeable  and  convertible  at  par  at  the 
fusion  of  learning  being  the  prinoipHl  bulwark  of  pleasure  of  the  Bolder. 

American  liberty,  we  are  in  favor  oi  sustaininjc  and  7.  That  we  condemn  in  the  most  positive  manner 

protecting  our  public  school  system  for  the  faithful  the  reckless  and  corrupt  Democratic  administration 

education  of  the  rising  generation.  of  our  State  affairs,  which  has  in  the  last  eight  yean 

heaped  up  a  State  debt  of  nearly  $1,000,000 In  direct 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  ^iowlon  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  has  created 

at  Portland.on  April  ini.  and  w^  org«.iz«d  r.22rortt;r^frXr&M^'S 

by  the  appointment  of  J.  O.  Peebles  as  Presi-  mUmanaied  the  State  acbool  and  university  funds, 

dent.     The  following  nominations  for  Oon-  loaning  them  to  partisan  favorites  on  straw  securi- 

grcss  and  State  officers  were  made :  For  Oon-  ties. 

gess,   H.   K.    Hines;    for  Governor,   0.  0.  A^*''?  *H  ??°*  ^^  ^i"^.  f'^.u**'!  "^^^^^ 
^man ;  for  Seoreti^  of  State,  R.  P.  Ear-  iMdd'e?          "^                                 ""^°" 
hart;   for  State  Treasurer,  E.  Hirsch ;  for  State  9.  That  the  attempt  by  the  leaden  of  the  Demo- 
Printer,  W.  B.  Garter ;  for  Superintendent  of  oratic  partv  of  Oregon  to  defraud  the  people  out  of 
Schools,  L.  J.  Powell.     The  following   plat-  an  electoral  vote  waa  an  outrage  unparalleled  in  the 

form  was  then  adopted :  I2!l.'^.o'.:'n.  f'^'mh.'SS  S".!"'""""  '"'  ~"- 

1.  The  Republican  party  of  Oregon  in  Conven-  10.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of  the 

tion  assembled  look  with  pride  upon  the  general  membere  of  Congress  fh>m  the  Pacific  coast  to  so 

conduct  and  history  of  the  party,  and  reaffirm  our  modify  the  existing  treaty  with  China  as  to  restrict 

devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  to  commercial  purposes  only, 

the  Republican  party  was  founded.    Among  these  _,.             w     ^  xl      1    x-                      m  h 

are  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  per-  ^^^  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows: 

^tuity  of  theUnion;  the  preservation  of  the  liber-  For    Congress — Hines,   Repub.,    15,598;    J. 

tiea  and  equal  rights  of  alf  citlyens  throughput  the  Whiteaker,   Dem.,   16,744:   T.  F.   Campbell, 

?„*lv«;/n?rt  nVtZ'I?.?it^^^  Gn  1,188.    For  Govemor-C.  C.  Beekman, 

in  every  pert  of  tbe  couotiy,  for  the  protection  and  n       u     lAtrA     \d  xn  nn^           t\         i/>  ia/* 

enfbroement  of  public  and  private  rlghu  and  the  I^RS?;;  }^'^^ '  Jr'JH'  t?*^^''  ^®™-»  l"'!^^  ? 

punishment  of  violence  and  crime ;  pure  and  eoo-  M.  Wilkms,  Gr.,  1,877.    For  Secretary  of  State 

nomical  administration  of  every  department  of  the  — R.    P.    Earhart,    Repub.,    16,888;    T.   G. 

Government,  State  and  Nadonaf;  and  we  pledge  the  Reames,  Dem.,  16,042;  W.  A.  Gates,  Gr.,  1,- 

KK  pro^^^'scd'SS?*^^^^^  ^7-     ^o'  Treisurw-i  Hirscb,  Repub.,  16,- 

the  prosperity  of  the  people.  648;  A.  H.  Brown,  Dem.,  15,571 ;    F.  Suth- 

8.  That  a  well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  per-  erlin,   Gr.,  811.    For  State  Printer — W.   B. 

nunently  free.    It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  Garter,   Repub.,   16,480;- A.  Noltner,   Dem., 

public  school  system  shell  be  maintained  in  order  15  856;   D.  W.  Oraig,    Gr.,  1,487.     For   Su- 

tuat  every  child  may  receive  such  education  as  will  ^^L;««. '-^««j.  ^c  i>„ki^  a«»»^i-     t     t    t>^«,«ii 

pave  the  way  to  useVul  citiieoship,  and  we  are  un-  penntendent  of  Public  Sobools--L.  J.  Pwell, 

alterably  opposed  to  any  diveraion  of  the  pubUo  Repnb.,  16,159;  T.  J.  Stites.  Dem.,  16,097; 

school  money.  W.  W.  Parker,  Gr.,  1,487.     The  total  vote  of 

3.  That  while  we  are  in  favor  of  a  revenue  for  the  the  State  was  88,920,  being  an  increase  of 

f;iK  "L^l  pX".U^uirirh°'4-^.'St"o°f  \^l  «-«••  ^  -^  ^^e  beaidential  lection  in 
those  duties  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  ^^jj^*  ^  »  .  ,  ,  •,  m  ^^ 
the  induatrial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  The  Oregon  Legislature  is  composed  of  80 
commend  that  policy  of  national  exchange  which  se-  Senators  and  60  members  of  the  House ;  15  Sen- 
cures  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  the  agri-  ^tors  held  over  from  the  last  session,  of  wHom* 
cultural,  coal,  wd  wool-growing  interests  remuners-  jq  Democrats,  4  Republicans,  and  1  Inde- 
tive  prices,  and  the  nation  commereial  prosperity  Tfv»«*-r^iuwi »*«,■«  A.vpui/*.v€M«^  ^  ~*  ^ 
and  independence.                                 r     r     ^  pendent.    The  session  conunenced  on  Septem- 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  on  the  ber  9th.  Tbe  Senate  consisted  of  18  Demo- 
part  of  Congress  aa  will  authorixe  settlere  to  appro-  crats,  10  Republicans,  and  2  Independents, 
PoMhebSw*"^*^^ ^^  *^^ as  may  be  necessary  ^nd  was  organized  by  the  election  of  John 

\  That  w;  are  in  favor  of  judicious  apprepriations  .^^^ISf  ^^  President    The  House,  comdst- 

by  the  General  Government  for  the  improvement  of  '^g  Of  83  Democrats,  25  KepUDtlcans,  and  2 

our  riven  and  seaports,  aa  well  as  for  the  construo-  Independents,  was  organized  by  the  election 
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of  J.  H.  Thompson,  Speaker.    Snbseqnentlj  sion,  the  same  as  if  they  were  unmarried.    For 

James  H.  Slater  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  civil  ii\jaHe8  committed  hy  the  wife,  damages 

Mr.  Slater  is  a  resident  of  eastern  Oregon,  and  can  he  recovered  of  her  alone,  except  in  cases 

to  that  circnmstance  owes  \^is  snccess  at  this  where  he  is  jointly  responsible.    Conveyances 

election.    He  was  bom  in  Sangamon  Ooonty,  or  liens  from  one  to  the  other  shall  be  valid. 

Illinois,  in  1826.    His  early  edncation   was  One  may  constitute  the  other  nis  or  her  attor- 

limited,  but  be  sacceeded  in  mastering  the  in-  ney,  to  act  for  mutual  benefit,  or  attorney  in 

tricacies  of  the  law,  and  has  been  a  snccessfhl  fact.    The  wife  may  recover  the  wages  of  her 

practitioner  at  the  bar.    He  emigrated  to  Ore-  personal  labor  in  her  own  name,  and  exercise 

gon,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  prominent  all  rights  at  law  in  her  own  name.    Neither  is 

Democratic  politician  there.    He  was  elected  liable  for  debts  of  the  other  incurred  before 

to   the  Terntonal  Legislature  in  1857,  and  marriage.    Expenses  of  family  and  education 

again  in  1858,  and  then  became  a  member  of  of  children  shaul  be  chargeable  upon  property 

the  lower  House  of  the  first  State  Legislature,  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  of  either  of 

In  1866  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  for  them. 

the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Oregon,  and  filled  Foreign   corporations  are  admitted  to  do 

that  ofilce  two  years.    In  1870  he  was  elected  business  in  the  State  on  equal  footing  with 

to  represent  the  State  in  Congress,  but  was  native, 

not  renominated  for  a  second  term.  A  Fish  Commisdoner  is  to  be  appointed  for 

Among  the  acts  passed  at  this  session  was  an  Columbia  River.     Fishermen  must   procure 

amendment  to  the  libel  law,  which  adds  to  the  license  from  said  Commissioner ;   owners  of 

section  on  that  subject  in  the  statute  a  clause  boats  using  gill-nets  are  to  pay  $10  for  a  U- 

that  any  publication  made  to  ii\1ure,  defame,  cense  for  one  season  for  every  one  used ;  for 

or  maliciously  annoy  any  family  or  person  weir  or  trap,  $50,  and  for  dip-net  $2 ;   and 

shall  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  every  fisherman  working  is  to  pay  $5.     The 

and  requiring  the  Circuit  Judge  to  read  the  law  Commissioner  to  be  allowed  a  fee  of  25  cents 

to  the  grand  jury  at  every  term  of  court,  and  for  each  license  issued  to  a  man,  60  cents  for 

the  prosecuting  attorney  to  bring  suit  in  every  license  to  boat,  $1  for  license  to  seine  or  trap, 

case  axat  comes  to  his  knowledge,  whether  the  and  25  cents  for  dip-net,  to  be  reserved  out 

party  ii\jured  complains  of  the  offense  or  not.  of  the  moneys  received  for  licenses.    The  fund 

An  act  was  passed  creating  a  separate  Su-  arising  from  issuing  of  licenses  shall  be  paid 

preme  Court,  to  be  elected  in  June,  1880,  con-  to  any  person  or  persons  carrying  on  a  hatch- 

sisting  of  three  Justices,  and  in  the  mean  time  ery ;  or,  if  there  are  more  hatcheries,  to  be 

the  Governor  is  to  appoint  such  a  Court,  and  divided  among  them. 

also  to  appoint  five  Justices  of  the  Circuit  The  following  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 

Court.    The  business  of  the  Courts  has  in-  subject  of  the  Chinese  immigration  was  adopt- 

creased  so  that  the  Circuit  Judges  have  not  ed  by  both  Houses  of  the  L^slature : 

time  to  sit  as  a  Supreme  Court  and  properly  _^_    _        ,_^    ^     .^.    ^  ..  :,  r^  . 

try  the  cases  that  come  before  them.    The  To^  Hi>fmiM€  Sim^  of  %U  Un^  8taU% : 

Constitution  provides  that  when  the  State  has  *  JflSii°.To!S^'^«^t^f^^^  *"' 
200,000  population  it  may  have  •  separate  Su-  '^?'g]S?hf  J^nTuV^^^^  im^or- 
preme  Court.  There  has  been  no  recent  cen-  tation  of  oooly  slaves,  or  Chinese  Uboren,  to  this 
sus  of  the  State  \  hence  the  population  is  a  State  is  a  violation  of  treaty  Btipulations,  -which  pro- 
matter  of  ooijecture.    The  only  criterion  is  the  fide  that  suob  hnmigratlon  shall  be  volnntaiy,  and 

nnmWof  vot^i  cast  at  the.last  election,  aad  S'nlVo'fT-XJS.SltTf'tlo'^'nttSSfltSSax 

this  affords  only  an  approximate  basis.    The  the  reduction  of  wages  to  starvation  prices, 

number  was  about  85,000.    It  is  likely  that  That  audi  importation  of  said  Chinese  and  other 

there  was  not  a  fbll  vote  on  that  occasion,  AsiaUo  slave  labor  tends  to  drive  white  and  all  other 

since  it  is  rare  that  all  the  voters  are  caUed  out  '>*•  J*^.^  <>«'  <>**  our  country,  and  wUl  ultimately 

««•  <i»«r  r.iA»4^rv»      Tu-.  .«»»ivA«  ^f  <».^4-A»<i  -^^.-r  oompel  all  who  subsist  by  manual  labor  to  the  alt«r^ 

at  My  election.    The  number  of  voters  now  ^^^^  ^f  choosing  between  starvation  and  crime. 

m  the  State  may  exceed  40,000.  At  the  rate  That  at  least  76  ner  cent,  of  all  the  earnings  of 
of  five  inhabitants  for  each,  the  pro]>ortion  said  Chinese  or  cooly  labor,  iuHtead  of  being  apent 
usually  allowed,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  our  midst,  and  thus  contributing  to  our  prosper- 
would  now  be  200,000.  J^^'  '^t  ^^\  to  China  never  to  return,  thus  withdraw- 
A  «  ««♦  •^i«^:..»\»  ^\.^  ...^^^^^  «^  ^^.^^A  i^ig  the  com  from  our  country,  and  rapidly  decreas- 
An  act  relating  to  the  property  of  mamed  i^J  our  circulating  medium,  w  the  great  injury  of 
women  provides  that  property  owned  by  a  wo-  ihe  best  interest  of  this  State  and  of  the  entire  Pa- 
man  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  acquired  there-  eific  ooa^st 

after  by  gift,  devise,  or  inheritance,  shall  not  be  That  such  Chinese  laborers  do  not  contribute  to 

subject  S)  debts  or  contracts  of  the  husband,  '^«  wealth  and  prosperitv  of  the  countiy  by  the  ac- 

^   aav^'c                 vvy«v*€^uo  V*  -««     t.9  «^xA,  qu,git,on  of  property  and  the  payment  of  taxes,  but 

and  the  wife  may  manage,  sell,  convey,  and  de-  by  pauperism  and  crime  are  a  continual  sourti  of 

vise  the  same  as  the  husband  can  ^is  property,  expense  to  the  country  and  municipiUitiea  of  this 

The  property  of  either  husband  or  wife  shall  State. 

not  be  liable  for  debts  or  contracts  of  the  That  the  treaty  ofl8S8  between  the  United  St^s 

other     Action  may  be  maintained  by  husband  S^^er^^^  ^Xt^i.^^  fh^^^^^^^ 

or  wife  against  the  other  for  recovery  of  prop-  oordance  with  its  intent  and  meaninjr.    The  right  of 

erty  of  which  the  other  has  obtained  posses-  free  migration  and  immigration  which  it  recognises 
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was  to  b«  entire) J  Toltiiitarj,  and  to  }>e  nf ed  in  view  obierved,  and  the  Uoited  States  ought  to  revoke  the 

of  expatriatioD.    The  Chinese  have  no  riffht  to  be  privUege. 

admitted  aoder  the  clrouiu stances  under  which  thej  Therefore,  we,  your  said  memorialists,  pray  your 

oome  here.    They  are  usually  brought  in  hordes  in  a  honorable  body  to  modify  the  treaty  between  the 

oondition  of  semi-slavery,  and  obligated  to  perform  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  China,  so  as  to 

a  term  of  servitude.    The  privilege  accorded  to  con-  stop  and  prohibit  the  importation  or  immigration  of 

uraoting  parties  was  upon  conditiou  that  the  immi-  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  laborers  to  this  coast, 

gration  to  either  country,  by  the  citixens  or  subjects  .  -^                  ,          ^  -  _^.      ,         xi.     t      •  • 

of  the  other,  should  be  a  voluntary  individual  act.  -^^^  a  sesslOD  of  forty  days,  the  Legida- 

China  has  wholly  fkiled  to  have  thst  consideration  tare  adjourned. 


PARAGUAY  (RsptyBLioA  del  Pabaguat),  des  of  import  were  silk,  woolen,  linen,  and 

an  independent  state  of  Soath  America.    For  cotton  fabrics,  wine,  sugar,  c<^ee,  etc. 
territorial  division,  area,  population,  etc,  rd*-       The  state  railway,  bought  by  Messrs.  Tra- 

erenoe  may  be  made  to  the  "  Annual  Oydo-  vasso  &  Co.,  has  been  sold  by  the  purchasers 

peedia"  for  1874.  to  a  North  American  joint-stock  company  for 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don  £100,000,  who  propose  to  extend  the  line  to 
Candido  Bareiro,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance,  Villa  Rica.  It  is  bdieved  that  this  line,  prop- 
elected  in  1876.  The  Vice-President  w  Settor  erly  worked,  will  bring  settlers  and  trade  into 
Don  Adolfo  Saguier.  the  healthiest  and  most  productive  and  popu«> 

The  revenue  of  the  republic  is  mainly  de-  lated  portions  of  Uie  republic,  and  greatly 

rived  from  duties  on  imports,  amounting  in  promote  its  recovery.    This  railway  wra  com- 

1876  to  $295,664.    The  expenditure,  exclusive  menced  by  Lopez  I.,  in  1869,  under  the  engi- 

of  the  expenses  of  the  legation  at  Buenos  neers  Burrel,  Valpy,  and  Thompson,  who  had 

Ayres,  the  interest  on  the  home  and  foreign  6,000  soldiers  for  workmen.    It  was  built  in  a 

debts,  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  etc.,  stood  solid  manner  as  Our  as  Paraguary,  46  miles  from 

as  follows:  Asundon,  just  half  way  to  Villa  Rica,  the  pro- 

OoncTMs IHBTO  posed  terminus,  when  the  war  broke  out  in 

MTSSt?''"f*th 'iiiteri mJS  ^^^  "*^  ^^^  *  *^P  ^  ***®  works.     Subse- 

Miniatry  of  For^gn  ^sifrs* *.'.'.****.*.*.*.*.*/. **'.*.*.! '..7.    ^280  quently  the  wcsr  ana  tear  of  transporting  the 

Ministry  of  Fiaanoes li^Mi  Brazilian  army  and  supplies  from  Asundon  to 

MiStoSrofwJ^."*.^*^.^.'!^.'!':::::;:^        9m  Azcurra  left  the  line  in  a  ruinous  condition, 

— ' —  until  placed  ingood  repair  by  Messrs.  Travasso 

Tetsl  ezpenditore $988,69$  &  Oo.  in  1876-'77.    Few  railways  in  the  world 

The  public  debt  of  Paraguay  comprises  the  traverse  a  more  picturesque  country.  The 
war  inaemnity  of  $200,000,000  to  Brazil,  $86,-  orange  and  palm  groves  of  Luqne,  the  superb 
000,000  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  $1,-  lake  of  Ipacaray  stretching  out  to  the  foot  of 
000,000  to  Uruguay;  the  home  debt  of  $2,-  the  Cordillera,  the  peak  of  Itaugu4,  the  val- 
088,212,  and  a  foreign  loan  negotiated  in  ley  of  Pirayti,  the  Oerro  Batovi,  and  the  semi- 
London  in  1872,  amounting  to  $7,860,000,  and  circle  of  mountains  approaching  Paraguary  are 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent  Another  for-  of  surpasdng  beauty.  The  second  section,  to 
eign  loan  of  $2,600,000  authorized  by  the  Villa  Rica,  passes  over  a  country  scarcdy  les9 
Paraguayan  Legislature  in  1876,  to  pay  the  in-  interesting,  and  these  regions  offer  an  inex- 
terest  on  the  foreign  debt,  having  failed  in  haustible  fidd  for  scientific  explorers. 
London,  the  Oovemment  has  been  unable  to  A  treaty  of  limits  was  concluded  between 
meet  its  obligations  toward  the  bondholders,  Paraguay  and  the  Argentioe  Republic,  and 
and  the  prospect  for  creating  a  bank  under  dgn^  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  February  8, 1876. 
English  auspices  no  longer  exists.  The  finan-  It  provides  for  the  <&vidon  of  Paraguay,  on  the 
daland  commercial  condition  of  the  republic  eastern  and  southern  parts,  fK>m  the  Argentine 
has  not  been  materially  improved,  although  Republic,  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
the  indications  of  local  trade  are  gradually  de-  Paran4  River,  from  its  oonfluence  with  the 
veloping  and  the  people  appear  quite  ready  to  Paraguay  until  its  left  bank  becomes  one  of  the 
devote  themselves  to  mdustrial  pursuits.  boundaries  of  Brazil,  the  island  of  Apipe  be- 

The  totd  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  longing  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 

1862  was  $1,284,196,  and  for  1876  $667,466.  island  of  Tadreta  to  the  republic  of  Para- 

The  exports  in  1862  were  $186,989,  and  in  ffuay.  as  was  declared  by  the  treaty  of  1866. 

1876  $892,887.     The  chief  staples   exported  On  tne  western  part,  Paraguay  is  divided  firom 

in  1876  were :    Yerba  maU  or  Paraguay  tea  the  Argentine  Kepublio  by  the  middle  of  the 

(Ilex  Par<iguayenii$)y  8,876,660  lbs. ;  tobacco,  channel  of  the  Paraguay  River  firom  its  confln- 

868,674  lbs.;  starch,  277,900  lbs.';  maize,  289,-  ence  with  the  Paran6,  the  Ohaco  Territory 

960  lbs. ;  preserved  fruit,  82,600  lbs. ;  19,792  being  definitdy  acknowledged  as  bejongin^  to 

hides;  11,866,950  oranges;  cigars,  26,089,992  the  Argentine  Republic  as  for  as  the  piincipd 

lbs. ;  leather,  lumber,  etc.    The  prindpal  arti-  ohannd  of  the  Pilcomayo  River.    The  island 
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of  Ati^'o  or  Oerrito  belongs  to  the  Argentine  said  States  the  enactment  of  nniform  laws  fix* 

Republic,  and  the  other  iskuids  either  to  Para-  ing  the  rate  oi  interest  for  the  loan  or  advance 

gnay  or  to  the  Argentine  Republic  according  of  money,  and  the  penalty  (if  any)  for  charging 

to  their  contigaity  to  either  country,  the  chan-  or  taking  usury. 

nel  of  the  rivers  beingcommon  for  the  naviga-  A  communication  was  received  from  Gov- 
tion  of  both  states.  The  territory  between  the  emor  Hartranft  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Pilcomayo  River  and  Bahia  Negra  is  divided  Legislature  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  oil  bnsi- 
into  two  sections,  the  first,  included  between  ness  of  the  State  during  the  past  few  years, 
Bahia  Negra  and  the  Rio  Verde,  already  be-  and  the  direct  and  vital  interest  of  a  large  seo- 
longing  to  Paraguay:  nnd  the  second  section,  tion  of  the  State  and  class  of  its  citizens  in  the 
between  the  Rio  Verde  and  the  Pilcomayo,  production  and  transportation  of  that  corn- 
long  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Argen-  modity.  As  the  legislation  proposed  faUed  to 
tine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  is  finally  declared  meet  the  views  of  the  different  parties  or  to 
to  belong  to  the  latter,  the  question  having  reconcile  the  different  interests  concerned,  the 
been  submitted  by  the  contracting  parties  to  Crovernor  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Legis- 
arbitration  by  the  President  of  the  United  lature  authorizing  a  commission  whose  duty  it 
States  of  America,  whose  decision  was  pub-  shall  be  during  the  legislative  interim  to  give 
lished  toward  the  end  of  1878.  the  snbject  a  thorough  examination,  collect 
PENNSYLVANIA.  After  an  unusually  long  statistics,  and  prepare  legislation  acceptable  to 
session  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the  Leg-  all  classes  and  just  to  all  interests.  In  the 
islature  adjourned  on  May  24th.  The  compen-  Governor's  view  the  hazard  of  the  proposed 
sation  of  the  members  is  ten  dollars  pw  diem  changes  in  the  existing  laws  of  the  carrying 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty- six  days,  when  it  system  of  the  State  under  competition  with 
ceases.  The  session  of  1871  lasted  from  Janu-  Idghways  of  traffic  in  other  States^  and  the 
ary  8d  to  May  29th,  bein^  one  hundred  and  apprehended  effects  upon  the  gigantic  railway 
forty-four  days.  The  session  of  1885~'86  and  enterpriser,  are  of  so  complicated  and  far- 
that  of  1888-^89  each  extended  over  two  hun-  reaching  a  character  that  before  any  definite 
dred  days.  action  is  taken  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  all 

Much  interesting  business  was  transacted  the  information  possible,  and  endeavor  to  se- 

during  this  session  of  1878,  although  chiefiy  of  cure  such  concurrent  legislation  in  other  States 

local  importance.    An  opinion  of  the  Attorney-  as  will  prevent  discrimination,  and  at  the  same 

Generd  was  presented  in  the  House  on  Janu-  time  do  no  injury  to  the  highways  and  the 

ary  28th,  showing  the  manner  in  which  insti-  trade,  commerce,  and  revenues  of  the  Oom- 

tutions  were  decided  by  the  Executive  to  be  moi^wealth.    A  resolution  was  passed  in  the 

sectarian  or  not.    He  says :  Senate,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint 

The  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  agunst  appro-  J^>^  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 

prlatin^  money  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  but  was  lost  m  the  House, 

institution  has  reference  to  the  mauaffement  and  not  A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 

to  the  oWeota  of  the  corporation.    Jie  question  is,  Representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  to 

whether  it  is  under  seotanan  control  t    Although  ^JL^^^  «„„  -«/^n«*;/^«   ^4  ♦k^  •..f^^nJf  «»«.. 

the  beneflcUries  of  the  institution  may  embrace  iU  fPP^»®  *°^  reduction  of  the  national  army, 

people  without  distinction  of  race,  nationality,  creed,  ^  unwise  and  dangerous  to  the  welfare,  pros- 

or  color,  if  it  be  under  the  management  or  control  of  perity,  and  hsppiness  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 

a  sect  or  religious  denomination,  it  can  receive  no  ed  States." 

appropriation  from  the  8ute.            ,  ,     ^,     ^  An  act  was  passed  anthorizing  the  payment 

The  question  was  fully  considered  by  the  Gov-  ^,  ^v  ^  «^«--«5«.  ^,^^««^  ;.«^'^?«4.  ♦«  ♦kl  ^n 

emor  in  the  case  of  an  appropriation  to  the  Jewish  ?'  *^®  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  call- 

Hospital  at  tiie  session  of  1876.  and  his  veto  to  that  mg  out  of  mihtia  dunng  the  riots  of  the  pre- 

bill  expresses  his  conclusions  after  much  deliberation  ceding  summer ;  also  another  to  facilitate  the 

and  consultation.    ,    ^       ,      ^         ^      ^.  ^   ^  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  title  to  the 

The  manaffement  is  the  only  safe  test  by  which  the  a  ntiatam  r^omAtAi^ 

denominational  or  secUrian  character  of  the  insti-  a    v-n   ^®™®**'7-        ,    v  *  ^  .,  ;,  * 

tutioncan  be  determined.    In  fact,  there  is  no  such  f^  ^^  ^^  considered,  but  failed  to  pass, 

thing  as  a  charitable  or  educational  institution  which  relative  to  the  payment  of  damages  sustained 

confines  its  benefits  exclusively  to  penons  of  a  single  by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  late 

faith  or  denomination.  civil  war.    The  amonnt  has  been  reexamined 

The  sum  of  $710,000  was  appropriated  to  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pay  the  military  and  other  expenses  of  the  pose,  and  the  total  was  $8,452,525.90,  distrib- 
riots  at  Pittsburg  in  the  preceding  year.  One  uted  as  follows:  In  York  County,  $216,866.15 ; 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  sup-  Adams,  $489,488.99 ;  Franklin,  $2,471,488.85 ; 
port  of  common  schools,  and  the  bill  providing  Fulton.  $56,504.98 ;  Cumberland  and  Perry, 
for  the  compulsory  education  of  children  was  $211,778.75;  Bedford,  $6,818.08;  Somerset, 
defeated.  A  resolution  was  adopted  anthoriz-  $120.  Upon  these  losses  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
ing  and  requesting  the  Governor  to  appoint  vania  has  heretofore  paid  $800,000,  leaving  an 
a  committee  of  three  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  unpaid  balance  of  $2,652,515.95.  The  bill  pro- 
communicate  with  the  Governors  of  the  ad-  vided  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  loan  to 
joining  States  (and  of  such  other  States  as  they  cover  this  amount,  at  5  per  cent,  interest  to 
may  deem  proper)  on  the  advisability  of  rec-  be  computed  from  January  1,  1878,  and  pay- 
ommending  to  the  respective  Legislatures  of  able  semi-annually  on  the  first  day  of  July  and 
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Janaary  of  each  year,  for  the  period  of  twenty  two-thirds  vote  as  it  was  formerly  to  get  a 

Tears,  and  the  principal  of  said  certifioates  of  mdority. 

loan  to  be  paid  on  January  1,  1898,  which  cer-  The  debt  of  the  State  on  December  1,  1878, 
tificates  should  be  signed  by  the  Governor  and  was  $21,875,620.  Of  this  amount  $8,504,899 
State  Treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  Au-  is  provided  for  by  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ditor-Oeneral,  and  be  free  fh>m  all  taxes  except  ana  Alleghany  Valley  Railroads,  and  a  balance 
those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  $958,680  in  the  sinking  fund,  leaving  $18,- 
Upon  the  issuing  of  these  certificates  the  State  870,721  unprovided  for.  The  Constitution  of 
should  become  sole  owner  of  the  claims,  and  the  State  requires  an  annual  reduction  of  the 
should  proceed  to  press  the  collection  of  the  debt  of  not  less  than  $250,000.  The  debt  con- 
same  from  the  General  Government  of  the  sists  of  the  following  obligations : 
United  States.  /w— .^  &. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Industry  in  rtop^^Sf  iS?^Jiant«d  to^ym^nt...     $42^8tt9S 

the  House   reported  with  a  preamble  the  fol-  BadeemAblo  Ioum  of  5  and  6  per  oent.,  npon 

lowing  resolutions,  which  were  adopted :  l^^^^^n^!'.'^?!^,^^!^'^'^^     i«,780  00 

Btaolt>€d,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Six  per  cent  p«ymbte  In  iSj...^...^^.  J  *..*.'.*     40o;ooo  00 

Senate  concurring)  most  earnestly  and  respectfully     I?^*P*',**"u^J!'^**'*4^^m-'.\«^ ^XS  S 

reoommend  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  m  gi^^  p^r  ©ent.  redl«iMbl«  tolOTT.  snd  psysble  in 

Confn^ss  devise  some  means  of  aidioffand  enoour-         1882. .t !T. 9^18,000  00 

aging  the  immediate  building  of  the  Texas  Paoiiio  ilve  per  cent,  redeemsble  la  1877,  sod  paysbie 

^ilroad,  or  any  other  needed  nationtilimprovement         lnl8^ 90,400  00 

consistent  with  prudent  economy  and  protection  to  ^**.P«r  «?°^  redeemaWe  la  1888,  sad  payable   ^^.  ^^  ^ 

our  national  interest.  «*"^^    TlUi iJi'\"\i>i^"'A k.*    ^^^^^  ^ 

JZno/wrf,  That  we  recommend  that  they  adopt  Wve^oeat.  redeemsble  to  188S.  sad  psysble          ^^ 

some  practioiU  plan  for  furnishing  the  necessary  Fire  per  oiit  *iid^ii»aiitoiwi*iid'piy^^ 

means  by  which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  labor  of        to  1909. 8,000,000  00 

the  country  may  be  settled  on  the  pUDlio  domains,  Six  per  oent.  sgrlcaltnrsl,  psyable  to  192S  ....      000,000  00 

and  assisted  until  such  times  aa  they  can  be  self-     Kebef  notes  to  drculstJon.... •JJIS  ?» 

sustaining;  and  that  we  earnestly  protest  agamst  JS^-S^SSSS^^JSSS^  • ' *    ^JJS  m 

any  change  at  the  present  time  of  the  Uriirffw.  of  IS^SSToc^'^  2SS£^            *''S  S 

the  nation.  Chambersbiuf  oertiflostesiindatoMd       148  M 

In  Pennsylvania  almost  the  entire  reyenne  118,827  06 

U  derived  from  an  indirect  tax  upon  corpora-        Totsi  debt,  December  l,  1878 $21,876,020  86 

Si?T%or®fhf  yi^r^^wTS^onnS^  to' ni.w2ld  ^'  '«8«^  """""^  ^'^^  •°<i  expenditure, 

of  $6,000,000,  nearly  $4,000,000  wu  piAd  by  l'^'**]!?'''"*,'*?**"!"**'*'  ,*^*  ''^"^^  ^^ 

ndlJoU  akd  ^  co^oritionV  .nd  foreign  In^  ^^W  s"  m»w  I^ioTdeSey'^" 

surance  compames.  That  a  considerable  amount  »      *  »       w  o  •  w?*  wua  uoui/jouvj  . 

due  from  corporations  escapes  assessment  there    Bsisnee  on  hsad,  Korember  ao,  1 877 $454,775  60 

is  no  doubt.    The  Standard  Oil  Company,  for    »•▼««• a.967,88i  88 

instance,  derive  their  whole  business  from  a    Tots]  neeipts |4,412.6&7  88 

great  production  of  the  State,  and  yet  their    Psyments....'! .'  4J62,170 96 

contribution   to   the  Treasury  for  the  year    Bsisnoe,KoTember80,i878 $50,486  88 

amounted  to  about  $800.    The  corporations 

are  the  agencies  that  are  selected  for  the  pur-  The  estimated  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 

pose  of  collecting  this  revenue.    What  they  year  ending  November  80,  1879,  were  as  fol- 

pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State  they  levy  lows : 

upon  the  consumers  of  their  products,  npon    Bsisace,  Norember  so,  1878 $80,486  88 

the  employees  of  their  Unee  of  transportation,    ^^^^  "▼««•.  1W9  (Stsu  iVe«so»r) g>89g.ooooo 

npon  the  holders  of  their  shares,  and  npon  the        Totsl  sTsUsble  fond $8,446^486  88 

purchasers  of  their  policies.     There  is  no  por-  Estlmsted  expenses  tor  1879,  Inetadtog  nnpsld   ^  ^,^  _,_  .^ 

tion  of  the  population  of  the  State  that  does       •P?^?'^^  (Suie Tre.««r) j^6U«7_» 

not  in  this  indirect  way  contribute  to  the  pay-  Estlmsted  defldt  to  general  ftmd,  Norember  80, 

ment  of  the  taxes.    While  a  system  which  pre-        ^^ $2,178,060  97 

sents  so  easy  and  advantageous  a  means  of  The  revenues  of  the  general  fond  for  1878 

raising  revenue  is  likely  to  be  still  further  have  fallen  below  the  revenues  of  1877  some 

elaborated  instead  of  being  disturbed  by  the  $600,000,  and  the  estimated  revenues  of  1879 

L^slature,  it  is  attended  with  evils.    The  are  $900,000  below  the  same  standard,  making 

representative  does  not  hesitate  to  vote  away  altogether,  for  the  two  years  in  which  the  defi' 

large  sums  of  public  money  for  doubtful  ob-  ciencies  will  have  principally  accumulated,  a 

jeots  when  it  is  obtained  so  easily  by  assessing  falling  off  of  the  revenues  of  a  million  and  a 

corporations.    The  provision  of  the  Oonstitn-  half.    This  deficiency  is  ascribed  to  two  causes 

tion  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  in-  —extraordinary  appropriations  and  decreased 

stitntions  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  revenue.    The  sum  of  $678,000  can  be  laid  to 

Commonwealth,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  extraordinary  appropriations  required  on 

has  not  proved  a  very  effective  protection  account  of  the  Insane  Hospitals  for  the  south- 

against  extravagant  expenditure.    By  making  eastern  district  and  at  Warren,  the  building  of 

combinations  it  seems  to  be  as  easy  to  get  a  the  new  Western  and  Eastern  Penitentiariea, 
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the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  tbe  State  Agri-  of  iu  industries,  and  the  diiToiiton  of  greater  ejio- 

cultural  College,  and  the  expenses  and  claims  ^ort  and  content  amoM  the  people,  can  °ot  be  aocn- 

^uAbuioj  vyvfit^c,  wuv*  vu^  vA^vuovo  »uv^  V  a^«  nitelv  meflsufed  io  dollara  and  oenu.    That  the  ma- 

for  the  nots  of  1877,  amounting  altogether  to  ^^^\  ^^  j^  ^^^  increase  of  the  value  of  mauofae- 

$1,925,000.    This  deficit  also  is  estimated  upon  tures,  and  the  decrease  in  the  oost  of  maintaininf 

the  gross  amounts  appropriated,  and  oonsidera-  order,  would  balance  the  original  outlay,  and  the 

ble  sums  will  be  covered  back  into  the  Trea-  •nnual  appropriaaons  necewary  to  est^liah  and 

«,ry     Thus  the  Impropriation,  to  p.y  for  snp-  rf^^^r  SSThVn' tt^^^ t^ I'n'V.TJl 

pressing  the  note  of  1877  were  $710,000,  and  eight  years  the  SUte  has  expended  $882,905.80  over 

the  amount  paid,  with  almost  all  claims  settled  and  above  the  ordinary  militia  expenses  in  the  sup- 

and  paid,  is  $584,811.68 ;  so  that  it  is  safe  to  pression  of  riots,  which  are  not  to  be  conaidered  as 

assume  that  $100,000  of  this  appropriation  wiU  '^\«»»^'1<^*',"  unusually  lawless  disposition,  but 

X  1 ;  jI  1    '                       *^*^    '^  rather  as  the  desperate  struggles  of  ignorant  men  to 

"  T    , /^?P^'             ^           ,.            '  out  the  Gordian  knot  of  a  difficulty  that  only  the  ut-             1 

In  1877  the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  corpo-  most  skill  and  patience  wUl  ever  enable  society  to            I 

ration  stocks  was  $2,086,776,  and  in  1878  $1,-  untie,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  gain  in  thai             ' 

864,256.83.    The  tax  on  gross  receipts  increased  one  item  alone  would  go  a  considerable  way  toward 

from  $74,405  in  1877  to  $547,688  in  1878.  un-  !^VSnSS?i v5u*^*t  yn'if  nAt  P««m  ^ilSi!  ?n  "iSnS 

«      .1^     ^      1          fpi  .     iT            1          »  to  rennBylvania,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  adopt 

der  the  new  law.    This  shows  a  loss  of  a  quar-  ^^y  quicker  or  better  measure  than  to  increase  the 

ter  of  a  million  dollars  m  the  annual  revenues  vslue  and  variety  of  production,  and  improve  the 

from  the  change.    The  revenue  from*the  tax  bread-winning  powers  of  the  laborer;  in  other  words, 

on  insurance  companies  has  fallen  from  $500,-  J^  difftise  the  technical  and  artistic  knowledge  which 

887  in  1877  to  $231,240  in  1878.   The  revenue  ir.r.tL*';:.\^l'l^ll?^.».^i?tVf'.S:S.t 

from  the  tax  on  bank  stocks  has  faUen  from  factured  article,  and  to  foster  the  inteUlgentcoCpera- 

$898,868  to  $251,190,  a  loss  of  nearly  $150,-  tion  of  laborers  among  themselves  and  with  capital, 

000  from  this  source  in  1878.     In  1877  the  tax  so  as  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  daas  wages. 

on  collateral  inheritances  was  $878,028,  and  ^^.'i  *!*«"  "  f  '^^"^  ^J"  ^*Tli**'']lf  "  important  as  a 

in  1878  $288,886,  a  loss  of  nearly  *$lo6^.  J^^in^caS^^i^ft  .^^^^^^^ 

Tavern  licenses  paid  mto  the  Treasury  $881,-  appears  to  me  to  be  the  paramount  reason  for  a  f»ys- 

180  in  1877,  and  $327,721  in  1878.    These  are  tern  of  industrial  and  technical  training. 

tbe  chief  sources  to  which  is  due  the  decline 

in  the  revenues.  ^o  subject  of  municipal  indebtedness  has 

The  total  number  of  banks  in  the  State  re-  attracted  the  attention  of  several  State  Legii- 
porting  in  1878  was  117,  with  $28,400,000  on  latures,  under  the  conviction  that  the  bank- 
deposit.  Of  these  seventy-seven  were  repre-  ruptoy  of  the  largest  cities  is  only  a  question 
seated  as  savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  of  time,  and  that  the  system  most  be  defeo- 
with  $16,790,000  of  deposits.  Since  that  year  tive  which  is  attended  by  such  consequences. 
the  official  records  show  the  failure  or  suspen-  In  1875  and  1876  the  subject  of  municipal  re- 
sion  of  thirty-one  institutions,  whose  deposits  fonn  was  generally  agitated.  This  had  a  ten- 
aggregated  $8,200,000.  Eighteen  of  these  sus-  dency  to  check  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
pended  banks  were  so-called  savings  banks,  preceding  years,  yet  the  financial  condition  of 
with  deposits  amounting  to  $6,650,000.  About  the  larger  cities  has  scarcely  improved  since. 
68  per  cent.,  or  $4,500,000,  of  the  deposits  of  In  May,  1876,  an  act  passed  the  Pennsylvania 
the  eighteen  broken  savings  banks  was  invest-  I^dgislature  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Mu- 
ed  in  discounts  upon  ordinary  business  paper,  nicipal  Reform.    Its  report  was  made  at  the 

For  the  details  relating  to  public  schools  subsequent  session  of  tne  Legislature,  but  no 

reference  is  made  to  the  **  Annual  OydopcBdia  "  action  has  been  taken  upon  it.    The  Oommis- 

forl877.   The  improvements  in  1878  were  very  aon  reported  a  well-digested  code  founded 

favorable.    On  the  change  of  the  system  of  npon  the  only  principles  upon  which  a  perma- 

education  to  a  course  that  is  practical  and  tech-  nent  reform  in  municipal  government  may  be 

nical,  the  views  of  Governor  Hartranft  are  expected.     These  principles,  as  set  forth  by 

similar  to  those  of  Governor  McClellan  of  New  the  Commission,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 

Jersey.    The  Governor  thus  addresses  the  Leg-  lows :   1.  Increased  powers  of  appointment  • 

islatare:  &nd  removal  and  supervision  by  the  Mayor 

over  the  executive  departments,  and  the  com- 
^  On  the  subject  of  Industrial  and  technical  tmn-  piete  separation  of  the  executive  and  legiala- 
ing,  I  wish  only  to  call  your  attention  to  its  relation  L„^  a,«![*;^,»-  o  ti.^  ^^^^^^^i^  ^4  «v.^J:^:»» 
to  the  larger  labor  question.  •  As  the  frontiers  of  *»^«  fimctions.  2.  The  necessity  of  providing 
civilization  recede,  the  difficulty  of  transferring  the  ">r  an  annual  tax  rate  to  cover  all  annual  ap. 
surplus  population  of  o^  labor  centers  is  yeariy  in-  propriations,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  ex- 
creasing.  Our  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  penditure  for  any  purpose  over  the  amounts 
are  consequently  crowded  with  capital  and  labor  gpedfically  appropriated.  8.  The  absolute  de- 
which  the  present  diversities  of  mdustry  can  not  K  .  \xJiuX\^^  *!#  ♦k^  -v^-,^*  ♦«  ^.^^^^  j^k*- 
absorb.  The  natural  spresd  of  population  tends  in  ^  or  limitation  of  the  power  to  create  debts, 
a  measare  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  but  the  period  In  the  State  of  New  York  a  commission  was 
of  (n^owth  is  probably  reached,  when  it  is  neces-  appointed  in  1875  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  gov- 
sary  to^find  employ naentfbi^anjlncre^^  emment  of  cities,  whose  conclusions  were  sub- 
above  mentioned, 
A  chief  executive 
authority  of  general 
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•operrisionf  and  with  the  nnfettered  power  to  •iooB  of  the  bill.  I  think  but  little  dlffloulty  or  in- 
i^ppoint.  the  other  principal  execative  officers,  oonvenience  wUl  be  found  in  adiipting  its  maohin. 
e^c7pt  th«K.  wo  (the  chief  financial  and  chief  Xr-S'SflLl^ltS^nVburHin  Ji'Si^Si^'; 
law  officer)  whose  aaties  immediately  aaect  the  subjects  the  sytitem  and  the  taz-payera  to  the  dan- 
matter  of  public  expenditnres,  and  with  the  gen  of  the  most  Usurious  special  legislation.  To 
power  of  removal,  sabject,  however,  to  the  ap-  avoid  the  evils  of  such  legislation,  the  Commission 
proval  of  the  Governor.  2.  The  determination  R~P^»«  "^  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  the 
r«  ««^k  «^—  ^#  ♦K^  flr.w«  ^f  »«^^A«.  ^^^;^i*r.  *^  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  laws  relating  to  the 
m  each  yew  of  the  sum  of  money  requisite  to  ^.i„  of  any  ol>u»8  which  embraces  but  one  city, 
be  expended  for  all  objects  and  purposes,  and  *' unless  upon  application  made  by  joint  lesolntion 
what  part  thereof  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation  of  the  Councils  tbereof,  passed  by  tne  votes  of  two 
and  the  levying  of  the  latter  sum.    The  appro-  thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch,  re- 

pmtion,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  whole  .om  '^^^X'ZX^l^^r^^V^i^^^i'n 

to  be  expended  to  the  several  objeote  and  pur-  between  large  snd  small  cities,  the  trouble  of  past- 

poses.    The  prohibition  of  any  expenditure  be-  ing  such  sn  amendment  will  be  obviated,  and  every 

yond  the  sums  appropriated  by  making  all  con-  practical  requirement  filled,  and  the  evils  of  si>ecial 

tracts  or  engagements  in  excess  thereof  void.  Jegi*lfrtion  lu  a  great  measure  avoided,  bv  dividing 

o    A  4v..4>kA»  ^#,«»>.^m^»«.  r^fi  ♦!•«  ».««4.«.  44 1>„-  the  citiea  of  the  State  into  two  classes— those  oon- 

8.  A  further  enforcement  of  the  maxim     Pay  ^^^    ^ne  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  orover  to 

as  you  go,"  by  a  prohibition  agamst  borrowing  constitute  one  chus.  and  aU  with  a  population  of  less 

money  or  incurring  debt,  except  under  certain  than  one  hundred  thousand  the  other, 

specified  conditions  not  likely  to  arise  often.  Iq  conclusion,  1  hope  the  bill  will  be  early  brought 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission,  in  their  re-  If,^^  /]?':  discussion  and  finally  passed  Bubstan- 

•v^-*  «««.  :„  J!>^^^i^^  4.^  4.^^  ^^A^ .  44 14  4.:««^  ^^A  tially  as  It  is ;  if  not  for  the  government  of  all  the 

port,  say  m  relation  to  the  code :     If  time  and  citiei  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  least  for  all  cities  oon- 

expenence  should  develop  defects,  they  can  taining  one  hundred  thousand  inhabiunto  or  over, 

easily  be  supplied  by  future  legislation,  and  or  those  which  now  constitute  the  first  and  second 

we  feel  assured  that   the  benefits  resulting  plawes.    As  appUed  to  those  cities,  I  think  the  lead- 

from  the  adoption  of  the  s„tem  we  propose  ;„%«etT/X^^°U'd^n^':;ite„?o'^^^^^ 

wiU  amply  compensate  for  any  mistake  or  omis-  citiiens  and  tax-payei»,  and  iu  machinery  and  opera- 

sion  in  mere  matters  of  detail,  which  are  of  tion  be  greatly  better  than  the  present  organisation, 

minor  importance."  The  management  of  smaller  cities  is  generally  more 

The  following  remarks  of  Governor  Hart-  economicaland  judicious  than  the  adminUtrstion  of 

ranft  on  this  important  subiect  of  future  legls-  }jrc^--f  r8?4?SXt^t  p^'t^  Z^t^. 
lation  are  too  apphcable  to  be  overlooked :  emment,  is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  power  to 
Admitting  fully  all  that  the  Commission  say  as  to  borrow  money  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  order 
the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  repealing  all  the  leglsU-  that  councilmen  may  not  be  tempted  to  get  a  cheap 
tion  upon  the  statute-books  referring  to  municipali-  reputation  for  economy,  at  the  expense  of  prospenty. 
ties.IamstiUoftheopinionthatnopermanentreform  hy  willfully  levying  a  tax  rate  manifestly  too  small 
can  oejustlyezpectea  while  these  loopholes  of  escape  to  cover  the  necessary  expenditures  then  appropri- 
from  the  provisions  of  a  general  plan  exist:  and  I  «ted,  without  reference  thereto,  leaving  every  year 
deem  it  of  primary  imporUnce,  at  any  risk,  that  thia  *  iaw  deflcit  in  the  shane  <rf  a  floating  debt,  to  be 
accumulation  of  special  legislation  should  be  swept  Anally  added  to  the  bonded  indebtedness, 
away,  and  the  rights  vested  thereunder  be  put,  If  The  evils  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  correct 
possible,  without  manifest  and  lasting  injustice,  in  <»*»  ^^^  'o°J?  continue  without  the  most  deplorable 
the  way  of  merging  into  the  general  system.  There  consequences,  and  the  million  and  a  quarter  citixena 
is  much  force  in  the  objection  of  the  minority  report,  9^  *he  citiea  of  the  Commonwealth  are  looking  anx- 
thit  •*  the  bill  proposed  does  not  speciAcally  repeal  iously  to  the  Le^slature  for  relief  from  the  abuses 
any  law,"  and  tiiat  "it  is  but  one  more  added  to  the  •'^d  dangers  which  they  are  unable  themselves  to 
numerous  acts  governing  our  cities*' ;  and  it  is  very  reform  or  escape  under  the  present  system  of  muni- 
doubtful  whether  section  twenty-seven  of  the  sched-  0'P*i  government. 

ule  of  the  bill,  which  provides  that  **  the  Councils  The  penal,  reformatory,  and  eleemosynary 

of  existing  cities  shall,  within  one  year  from  the  ap.  institutions  of  the  State  are  in  a  satisfactory 

proval  of  this  act,  designate  byordinanoe  such  of  the  ^^„j:^^^      tk^  v^«^^^  or.<i  w^o¥^^  i>^w^i*^wf 

cpecial  acts  of  iissem^ly,  or  parts  thereof  in  force,  condition.    The  Eastern  and  Western  Pemten- 

and  not  inconsistent  herewith^  aa  they  severally  de-  tianes  are,  however,  overcrowded,   and  will 

sire  to  retain  in  their  respective  cities,  and  all  acta  continue  to  be  until  the  completion  of  the  new 

not  so  designated  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby.  Western  and  Middle  constructions.      In  the 

repealed  from  and  after  the  approval  of  said  ordl-  Eastern  institution  there  are  1,180  convicts, 

nance,"  will  lead  to  any  practical  results.  It  is  barely  ■*-'«»"^» "  *"f»^'«'""""  mi^i^  »*«  x,jwv  v^/utivw, 

possible  that  what  the  Commission  hesitated  to  ^^iij  only  680  cells.   .    .    ,      ^     ^                 ^ 

uaderuke  will  be  satisfiwtorily  performed  by  the  The  yield  of  early  frmt  in  the  State  was  be- 

oities*  Councils.    But  even  this  objection,  of  what-  low  the  average ;  the  yield  of  the  crops  was 

ever  force  it  may  be,  ought  not  to  deter  you  from  the  above  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  bar- 

fh1':f?,ltxro'5;  i^l-X^^  Knu  •*/•    TberateoffermwageefonSTTandmS 

survive  or  be  revived,  it  Is  something  which  experi-     was  as  follows ; ^ 

ence  alone,  perhaps,  can  prove;  and  it  will  be  still  ^ 

in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  when  its  pernicious _l!_ 

influence  shall  have  been  clearly  demonstrated,  to  By  the  month  (whole  year),  with  bowd...   912  89    $11  24 

repeal  it,  or  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  improved     By  the  mooth  (sommer),  with  board 16  10      U  «5 

system.  By  the  day  (with  board),  rairalv^'ortc-*-          ^           70 

I  regret,  also,  the  supposed  necessitv  of  retaining  By  the  day  (wlthoat  board),  reffuhurwork.       1  15          90 

and  extending  the  classification  of  cities ;  the  rea-  gr  *J«  "»«»*?  (^l»l«  ^T^T*^??!!!?^    2  XI      1?  S 

sons  in  suDport  thereof  seem  to  me  rather  sepcious  ^,1^''^^^'^^^^^,^:::     ^^      "  JJ 

than  sound.     From  an  examination  of  the  provi-  «""'■**"*»■*»' "^'■^  p«^  "■/                       °"          <^ 
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In  fourteen  oonnties  in  western  Pennsjlva-  to  a  head  of  1,200  feet  of  oil.    The  pumping 

nia  there  are  51,575  £EU*m8  and  1,267,000  sheep,  stations  are  expected  to  he  four  in  nomber, 

producing  a  yearly  fleece  of  5,000,000  pounds  their  distances  from  each  other  differing  ac- 

of  wool,  worth,  at  40  cents  per  pound,  $2,000,-  cording  to  the  surface  of  the  country.    The 

000.    To  this  sum  add  the  value  of  the  sheep  first  station,  at  Parker  City,  is  to  force  the  oil 

at  $3  each — $8,601,000 — and  the  total  for  sheep  85  miles;   the  second  pumping  station  will 

and  fleece  of  one  year  is  $5,801,000.  drive  it  26  miles  farther;  the  third  70  miles 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bo^rd  of  Agriculture  more ;  and  the  last  station,  to  be  situated  on 
reports  that  the  true  Jute-plant  can  not  be  the  western  slope  of  the  Tuscarora  Mountain, 
profitably  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania.  The  im-  will  send  it  into  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  102 
portation  amounts  in  value  to  $7,000,000.  The  miles  farther.  It  is  extremely  difiScult  to  oal- 
investigation  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  jute  culate  the  hydraulic  pr^ure  in  a  long  line  and 
has  developed  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  to  estimate  the  contraction  and  expansion  due 
State  already  several  native  or  acclimated  plants  to  changes  in  temperature, 
which  will  produce  a  fiber  equal  or  superior  to  A  State  Convention  of  the  National  party 
that  of  India  lute,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  8th.  Dele- 
that  energy  directed  to  the  improvement  and  gations  were  present  from  nearly  all  the  coun- 
cultivation  of  these  will  meet  with  a  greater  ties  in  the  State,  and  were  about  280  in  num- 
reward  than  in  the  acclimatization  of  the  jute.  her.  In  1876  this  party  cast  in  Pennsylvania 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  mallow  family,  5,000  votes,  which  had  increased  in  1877  to 
notably  the  Indian  mallow  {Abutilon  a/tancer^  nearly  55,000.  The  Convention  was  perma- 
noU)y  and  the  wild  primrose  ((Sh^tA^ra  hiennu),  nently  organized  by  the  election  of  Frank  W. 
The  former  grows  wild  in  nearly  all  portions  Hughes,  of  Schuylkill,  as  chairman.  The  plat- 
of  the  State,  and  fh>m  samples  obtained  it  is  form  adopted,  after  long  discussion,  was  as  f ol- 
evident  that  the  plant  may  be  made  to  vield  a  lows : 

fiber  fully  equal  to  that  of  jute,  with  this  ad-  mu   tt  **  j  o»  »     v               *  •*        *  *     •* 

«,i»nf»»^  {»  ?1-  ^»«.^.  ♦!.«*  ♦k^  J»«:^„^  «,«„  v^  The  United  States,  by  reason  of  Its  vsat  temtoiy, 

vantage  m  its  favor,  that  the  residue  may  be  fertile  soU,  varied  proSuotions,  rich  minenls,  aild 

used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  tempentte  climate,  could,  wisely  governed,  sustain 

The  petroleum  export  has  grown  to  be  the  in  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  a  population  tenfold 

third  in  value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  country,  greater  than  that  at  present  occupying  it.    Neve> 

By  n,jmagementthe8hipmentof  thepetrolcam  te'uS'.\f"b»nt™i??i.rm.Tu?:S^^ 
from  the  wells  m  Pennsylvania  to  the  seaboard  i^\^  business  prostrate,  labor  unemployed,  and  star- 
has  been  brought  principally  under  the  control  vation  impending.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  shipments  been  produced  by  the  control  of  the  produoiog  in- 
in  1877  amounted  to  18,000,000  barrels.  The  J«^»J8  ?^  ^«  country  by  the  non-producers,  and  by 
established  rate  of  transportation  was  $1  50  ^X  ^Stf^^oJ  trifbt^T^ 
per  barrel,  which  should  have  given  to  the  fte  policy  adopted  has  reduced  the  value  of  prop* 
railroad  companies  $18,500,000 ;  but,  instead  erty,  public  and  private,  over  one  half,  while  nation- 
of  that,  the  railroad  companies  had  actually  re-  al.  State,  municipal,  and  private  debts,  nominally 
ceived  only  $6,000,000,  the  other  $18,500,000  **»«  "f^,?'  ^^"'iM^^^  ^^^d  ^^i.*"^'^  "^"^1<^" 
having  bein  diverted  from  the  ^kholders  ^^^2?.^^^^^^^ 

and  from  the  shippers,  and  paid  to  the  Stand-  inevitable  result.  For  such  control  both  the  Kepub- 
ard  Company.  Applications  by  the  parties  op-  lican  and  Democratic  parties  are  responsible,  as  the 
pressed  or  nearly  ruined  by  the  unequal  com-  wisdom  of  such  policy  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Re- 
petition were  made  to  the  Legislature  without  PuhUcans  at  Cincinnati  and  the  Democrats  at  St. 
^  -p,  ,,  .r^  *-v5.oj««u*w  »».M  vuo  j^^^m,  nn^  Yiv  both  parties  in  their  State  platforms 
success.  Finally  suits  were  commenced  against  adoptJd  in  Pennsylvania.  Wisdom  wouli  dictate 
the  railroads  under  the  act  forbidding  a  dis-  as  the  remedy  for  the  existing  evils  not  only  tbs 
crimination  between  the  shippers  of  freight,  repeal  of  the  pernicious  laws  and  the  establishment 
These  are  stiU  pending.  Pipe  companies  have  o^  ».  *'•«  »°i  judidoiw  fln«ncia1  system,  formed  in 
fdan  hfiAn  phflrtprftd  nf  whinh  thA  work**  of  thft  **»•  interest  of  the  productive  labor  of  the  country, 
also  Deen  cnartered,  ot  wuicn  tne  works  ol  tne  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  condemnation  by  the  people,  manifested 

Seaboard  Fipe-Lme  Company  are  the  most  ex-  at  the  ballot-box,  of  the  Democratioand  Eepublican 

tensive.    This  company,   established  for  the  parties,  by  whom  the  producing  interests  of  the  ooon* 

purpose  of  constructing  a  pipe  line  for  trans-  try  have  Been  betrayed.    Therefore,  it  is 

porting  petroleum  to  the  seacoast,  similar  to  ^fohid,  That  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Be- 

♦V»«  i;«^-  «,k;«k  k««^  K^««  i^  ««^  ;«  ♦».«  «:i  ««  publican  party  of  the  country  is  entitled  to  the  con- 

the  lines  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  oil  re-  g^^^^  o/the  people  or  worthy  of  their  support,  and 

gions  for  several  years,  have  commenced  the  that  their  records  in  the  past  have  been  such  as  to 

actual  construction  of  the  works.     The  ob-  reoderany  pledge  they  may  make  in  the  Aiture  nn- 

jective  point  is  Baltimore.    The  line,  which  reliable  and  unworthy  of  creditj  to  be  regarded  as 

will  be  283  miles  in  length,  will  cost,  it  is  es-  g5^«»  Tfl^l^HJ^^r  ^X^tA^^.'^^.^r^Z' 

4.:^^4.  J   *o  A/\A         -^'1           A1  »re/\  AAA      Ti.  •  redecmcd  if  oy  ressou  of  suoii  plcclges  pubuo  iudig- 

timated,  $8,000  per  mile,  or  $1,750,000.     It  is  nation  is  allayed.               .       *-     »     i- 

Sroposed  to  use  a  six-inch  pipe,  affording  a  lUtolv^,  That  we  reaffirm  and  endorse  the  plat 

ischarging  capacity  of  6,000  barrels  a  day.  form  of  principles  adopted  by  the  Toledo  National 

The  line  is  to  be  worked  at  a  pressure  of  400  C<>°^®"*'»^"^P  ^®  ^  <^*y  of  February,  1878. 

pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  pipe  to  be  .  .^'^{"^^  That  as  the  power  to  creste  money  is  the 

^   \:^M^  \   o^uai^j  iu»^u,  (uiu  buc  i«t/o  ^  y^  hiffheAtpreroffstiveofgovemment,  and  as  uponthe 

tested  for  1,800  pounds  per  square  mch.     The  regulation  of  the  volume  and  value  of  such  money 

pressure  of  400  pounds  at  the  stations  is  equal  by  wise  and  judicious  legisUtion  depends  the  proa- 
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peritj  and  welfiire  of  the  nation,  auoli  power  should  the  damage,  if  anj,  when  Judicially  ascertained,  to 

be  sealoosly  ipiarded  and  controlled,  and  no  power  be  paid  hv  the  State. 

to  resulate  either  the  volume  or  value  of  money  Beiolvta,  That  we  demand  the  passage  and  enforce- 

should  be  given  to  banks  or  other  moneyed  corpora-  roent  of  such  laws  as  wiU  prevent  all  combinations, 

tious,  who.  by  means  of  such  power,  could  subserve  discriminations,  or  grantinff  of  rebates  by  transporta- 

private  ends,  and  at  will  contract  or  expand  the  cur^  tion  companies,  and  compelling  the  common  carrier 

renov  of  the  country,  and  thus  hold  all  the  producing  to  furnish  the  same  faciUties  and  perform  the  same 

and  laboring  interests  in  absolute  bondage.  service  for  the  same  price  to  all  men. 

Bsiohsd,  That  the  present  national  banking  sys-  Beaolvtd^  That  we  demand  the  immediate  repeal 

tern  is  not  only  burdensome  to  the  people  by  reaaoo  of  the  resumption  act  of  1876. 

of  the  substitution  of  an  inferior  currency  for  money  Jimdvedj  That  we  demand  an  equal  and  just  taxa* 

at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  country,  in  the  usele^  tion  of  all  property  whatsoever,  except  that  used  by 

payment  of  interett  on  bonds,  but  by  reason  of  the  the  Federal  Goyemment  and  used  or  held  for  Gov- 

power  in  them  such  banks  are  obtaining  permanent  ernment  purposes. 

c  mtrol  of  the  Oovernment,  and  are  becoming  the  Beaohtd^  That  we  demand  the  poyment  of  Qov- 

absolute  masters  of  all  the  business  interests  of  the  ernment  bonds  according  to  the  original  contract,  in 

country ;  and  that  In  the  interests  of  the  minufac*  the  lawful  money  of  the  nation, 

turer,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  the  nationul-  J2«fo/t«/,  That  to  significantly  designate  our  State 

bank  currency  should  be  withdrawn  from  oiroula-  orffanization,  designed  to  secure  financial  and  labor 

tion,  and  free  leffal-tender  money  substituted  by  the  reform,  we  adopt  the  name  of  National  Greenbaok- 

Governineut  in  ueu  thereof.  Labor  party  of  rennsylvania. 

B&tah^i^  That  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation   is  mi.     ^  «      •              i  ^                  i         j     *.  j 

founded  on  labor,  the  laborer  should  be  protected  in  i  ue  lollowiDff  rosomtion  was  also  adoptea, 

his  just  rights. '  It  is  desirable  that  the  hours  of  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  platform  : 

labor  should  be  "o  Umited  as  to  afford  the  laborer  an  WA^rMi,  The  struggles  of  seven  centuries  for  civil 

opportumty  to  cultivate  bui  mental  faculties  and  en-  ^^^^    ^^i    j^  thiiTSuntiT,  cuhnlnated  in  securing 

joy  rational  socuil  intercourse  with  hui  friends ;  to  ^^  ^j  \^       ^i  ^ight  to  the  ballot ;  and                     * 

earn  such  reasonable  wages  as  may  be  an  equitable  WAeMOiT^We  believe  the  intelligent  and  honest 

proportion  of  the  profits  of  his  Industry,  and  this  so  exercise  of  thU  privilege,  judiciously  directed  to  the 

that  he  may  ameliorate  his  condition  and  obUin  the  finances  of  the  country;  will  secure  general  prosper- 

comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  thus,  by  increasmfif  ^^     ^,j        ^  ^  more  Equitable  disteibution  of  the 

consumption,  open  new  avenues  for  industry  anJ  p^uctacJUbor:  therSbre 

new  fields  for  fabor ;  to  edu«ue  ha  children,  and  *'  J8«,/w  That  this  Convention  condemns  all  law- 

thus,  through  universal  education,  elevate  hibor  and  lessness,  violence,  or  disorder  to  accomplish  ito  ends, 

the  character  of  the  laborer.    For  the  purpose  of  believing  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people 

•"^F/^'tU"'^  prison  contract  system  should  ^^  '^^'^  ^  P«tnanen'a;r  secured  through  the  Clfot. 

menu  alid^unicVal' w  ^  reli^ns*ShouW^^  ^*^®  nominations   made  were  as  follows : 

houn  It  laborVt^'tKanSLiuriiig,  mining*  For  Governor,  Samuel  R.  Mwon ;  for  Lieoten- 

farming,  and  laboring  interesto  of  the  country  be  ant-Governor,  Ohnstopher  Shearer ;  for  Judge 

protected—  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Benjamin  S.  Bentley ; 

1.  By  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  and  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  James  L. 

to  effect  this  by  the  Government  issmng  free  legal-  Wri|»hf 

tender  money  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  trade,  and  rpP    ^i           ^*        «  ^.-u    r»       i.v            ^ 

regulating  iu  value  and  its  volume  by  wUe  and  judi-  The  Oonv^tion  of  the  Republican  party  oar 

otous  legislation.  sembled  at  Harnsburg  on  May  15tn.    It  was 

8.  By  the  protection  of  American  industries  by  organized  by  the  appointment  of  William  P. 

the  enactment  of  a  tariff,  based  on  oonatitutional  Stokley  as  permanent  chairman.    The  foUow- 

limits,  for  revenue,  but  with  discriminations  for  pro-  i-.«  T^\^*.f^jL  „«„  ♦k*^  ^a^,^¥<sA  . 

tectioA  to  the  Isbir  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  ^  plfttform  was  then  adopted : 

manufacturer,  and  the  producing  interest.  The  Republican  party  of  Pennsylvania,  adhering 

8.  By  holding  public  lands  for  the  use  of  the  ao-  to  its  historical  record  and  to  ita  principles  bereto- 

tual  settler,  and  not  to  be jp^nted  as  subsidies.    To  fore  often  affirmed,  declares : 

hold  such  corporations  to  a  strict  accountability,  and  1.  That  it  is  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  free 

when  the  terms  of  the  grant  have  not  been  complied  trade  in  whatever  dinguise  presented,  unchangingly 

with,  CO  reclaim  such  lands  aa  having  been  forfeited,  devoted  to  home  industry,  snd  hereby  avows  its  spe- 

and  as  having  reverted  to  the  Government.  cial  and  direct  hostility  to  the  tariff  biU  now  pending 

4.  Bv  opening  new  fields  for  labor  in  the  oonstruo-  in  Congress,  the  same  being  in  the  interest  of  import- 
tion  of  work  of  nutional  importance,  either  directly  era  and  foreign  manufacturers,  and  in  opposition  to 
by  the  Government  itself,  or  by  rendering  assist-  American  labor. 

ance ;  in  no  case  to  be  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  but  2.  That  labor  being  the  great  source  of  national 

all  outlays  of  the  Government  to  be  adequately  ae-  wealth,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  must  depend 

cured.  upon  tne  extent  to  which  labor  is  protected  andem- 

5.  By  encouraging  our  ship-building  interests  snd  ployed,  and  that  our  Government,  being  a  govern- 
the  carrying  of  American  products  in  American  ships,  ment  of  the  people,  should  endeavor  to  promote  by 
and  to  render  such  aid,  under  proper  guarantees  all  proper  means  tne  commercial  and  industrial  irv* 
against  fraud,  as  will  enable  American  steamships  teresta  of  the  nation,  that  labor  and  capital  may  both 
to  compete  with  foreign  ones.  be  profitably  employed. 

6.  To  afford  a  safe  depository  for  monev,  and  to  8.  That  American  commerce  should  be  fostered 
protect  the  people  against  the  fraud  and  loss  ooca-  and  home  enterprise  developed  by  the  national  Gov- 
aioned  by  savings  banks  and  trust  companies.  A  ernment,  to  the  end  that  our  manufacturing,  mining, 
postal  depository  system  should  be  established,  from  agricultural,  and  industrial  interests  may  flourish, 
which,  upon  money  being  deposited,  certificates  of  our  people  find  employment,  and  the  country  be  re- 
deposit  bearing  a  low  rote  of  interest  should  be  stored  to  permanent  prosperity. 

issued,  which  certificates  should  be  payable  on  de-  4.  That  the  public  lands  belong  to  the  people  and 

mand  in  full  legal-tender  Government  monev.  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  actual  settlers,  so 

Buohid^  That  we  demand  the  repeal  by  the  State  that  the  induKtrions  poor  may  be  encouraged  and 

government  of  all  charters  and  special  privileges  in-  aided  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  them, 

eonaistent  with  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State,  6.  That  we  are  now,  aa  ever,  opposed  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  elaims  from  the  natioDal  Treftrarj  to  thoM  ouritjr  of  the  noteholder,  and  i>roteotion  of  the  oepital 

itttely  engaged  in  or  sympathizing  with  the  rebellion,  invested  should  be  provided  for. 

No  oonqueror  should  be  foroed  lo  pay  indemnity  to  Treaiiury  notes  issued  in  exchange  for  bonds  beai^ 

the  conquered,  and  the  presentation  of  bills  demand-  ing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  is  the  best  ibnn  in  which 

ing  over  $300,000,000  at  the  present  session  of  a  the  credit  of  the  Government  can  be  given  for  paper 

Democratic  House  is  a  warning  to  the  oountiy  of  the  currency. 

cost  and  danger  of  retaining  in  power  a  party  whose  Labor  and  capital  have  equal  demands  upon  and 

chief  aim  is  to  make  reprisals  on  the  tax-payers  for  equal  responsibility  to  law«    Commerce  ana  msnu- 

losses  which  the  crime  of  treason  brought  upon  the  faocures  should  be  encouraged,  so  that  steadv  em* 

Southern  people.  plo^ment  and  £sir  wages  may  be  yielded  to  labor, 

6.  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  ^wing  depres-  while  safety  of  investment  and  moderate  return  for 
■ion  of  many  of  the  leading  trade  uteresta  of  the  its  use  belong  to  capital.  Violence  or  breachea  of 
btate  and  country,  resulting  largeljr,  it  is  believecL  order  in  support  of  the  real  or  supposed  riglits  of 
from  unfair  advantages  and  discriminating  rates  or  either  should  be  promptly  auppresaed  by  Uie  strong 
freight  and  transportation  privileges  given  by  many  arm  of  the  law. 

of  the  transportation  companies  of  the  State  and  The  Republican  party  by  its  legislation  in  187S, 

country  to  a  favored  few,  to  the  nrejudice  of  our  gen-  which  reduced  the  tanff  on  bituminous  coal  from 

end  producing  interests,  and  tnb  Convention  ear-  onedollar  and  twenty-live  cents  to  seventy-five  cents 

nestly  recommends  the  enactment  of  such  laws  by  the  per  ton,  and  upon  iron,  steel,  wool,  metals,  P^per, 

State  and  national  Legislatures  as  will  correct  this  glass,  leather,  and  all  manufactures  of  each  or  tnero 

growing  evil.  ten  per  cent.,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  induatries  and 

7.  That  the  Southern  Republicans,  white  and  col-  labor  of  Pennsylvania. 

orod,  have  our  earuett  sympathy  in  the  unequal  con-  The  public  lands  are  the  common  property  of  the 

test  to  which  they  are  subjected  for  civil  liberty  and  people,  and  they  should  not  be  aola  to  speculators 

the  maintenance  of  their  constitutional  privUeges ;  nor  granted  to  railroad  or  other  corjporations,  but 

and  that,  in  the  interests  of  their  guaranteed  rights,  should  be  reserved  aa  homesteads  for  actual  set* 

we  demand  from  the  General  Government  for  them  tiers. 

an  equal  and  fair  ballot,  and  that  equality  before  the  Our  public  debt  should  be  held  at  home,  and  the 

law  which  should  be  the  boast  of  every  government,  bonds  representing  it  ouffht  to  be  of  small  denomi- 

8.  Bttoh^  That  the  administration  of  Governor  nations,  in  which  Uie  savingB  of  the  masses  msy  be 
Hartranfr  meets  the  hearty  endorsement  and  unquaU-  safely  invested. 

fied  spprovalof  the  paity  that  elected  him,  and  con-  Thorouffh  investigation  into  the  electoral  ftvud  of 

tinues  to  honor  him.  He  has  proved  himself  an  able  1876  should  be  made^  fr«ud  should  be  exposed,  truth 

magistrate,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  wbe  officer,  and  his  Tindicated,  and  criminals  punished.    But  we  oppose 

party  tenders  to  him  the  praise  due  to  personal  up-  any  attack  upon  the  President's  title  as  dangerous  to 

rightness,  to  political  devotion,  and  to  official  recti-  our  institutions  and  fruitless  in  its  results, 

tude.  The  Republican  party,  controlling  Uie  legislation 

of  the  State,  has  refused  to  execute  manv  of  the  re- 

The  following  nominations  were  then  made :  forms  of  the  new  Constitution.   Among  otner  things, 

For  Governor,  Henry  M.  Tloyt;  for  Lieutenant-  i'  *»•»  neeleoted  and  refhsed  to  compel  the  acoept- 

Govemor,  Charles  W.  Stone;  for  Judge  of  the  ???*«?'??  *?f  Ji! /".''i^S"!  iL*^,?..^'^"^!?''^''' 

R»r.,.<^^i^  o.x««f    T<.^^o  T>  afl,»«.4^.  *JL  a^^.^  the  State;  to  prevent  undue  and  unreasonable  dis- 

bupreme  Court,  James  P.  Sterrett ;  for  Secre-  crimination  in  charges  for  transporution  for  freight 

tary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Aaron  K.  Dnnkel.  and  passengers,  andwlthout  abatement  of  drawback 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  to  any ;  to  give  to  all  eoual  means  for  transporting 

Pittsburg  on  May  22d,  and  was  organized  by  *^*  "^  material  of  the  State  in  such  manner  and  to 

the  appointment  of  Charles  R.  Buckalew  as  ""ch  noiuU  as  they  may  prefer;  and  to  p^          in 

«.|#|/x/<   t>u.«xm»  V*  v/.ta«ivo  ^k.  A^uv.B.<u<DVT   no  good  faith  monthly  Statements  of  whcrc  thc  moncT 

permanent  chairman.     The  platform  adopted  ©f  the  people  was  kept.    The  Republican  party  cre- 

was  as  follows :  ates  new  offices  and  adds  enormous  perquisites  to 

The  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  unammously  de-  5*^^'  f^^  ^^'  ^K*™  ''i^!'.  *f sorites,  whose  chief 

Q]„re  •  dut^  18  to  manage  its  pohtieal  machmery.    Its  ad- 

Thit  the  Republican  party,  ito  measures  and  its  ministration  of  the  State  government  grows  more 

men,  are  responsible  for  the  financial  distress,  the  expensive  with  each  year  of  lU  rule,  legislation 

misery  and  went  that  now  exist.    It  has  had  con-  J»"  been  directed  by  Republican  lobbyistB,  who  in 

trol  of  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  has  enact-  i?"»  manipulateand  control  the  nommations  of  the 

ed  and  perpetuated  a  policy  that  has  enriched  the  few  Republican  party,  and  its  candidates  are  the  cree- 

and  impoverished  the  many    Its  system  of  finance  J'°°  ^^  a  junto,  whose  decrees  are  accepted  as  the 

has  been  one  of  favors  to  moneyed  monopoly,  of  un-  ^reversible  mandates  of  absolute  hereditary  power. 

equal  taxation,  of  exemption  of  classes,  of  high  rates  ^«  denounce  these  methods,  these  measures,  and 

of  interest  and  of  remoreeless  contraction,  which  has  i°^«  ™«1  •*  nnworUiy  Uie  support  of  an  honest  and 

destroyed  every  enterprise  that  gave  employment  to  ™  peopje,  and  we  invito  all,  of  every  shade  of  po- 

hibor.    Its  present  hold  upon  Federal  powef  was  se-  }»tical  opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  delivering  the 

cured  by  fraud,  peijury,  and  forgery.    Its  laws  are  Commonwealth  from  their  hatoful  rule, 

my ust  and  its  nwctices  sre  immoral.    They  distresa  The  following  nominations  were  made :  For 

the  people  and  destroy  their  substonce.    The  only  n^„^_«^«    a^^-^-t  tt    t%:ii  .    #^«  t  :»»«.».»«..« 

remedy  for  these  evils  is  an  entire  change  of  policy,  Governor,  Andrew  H.  Dill ;   for  Lieutenant- 

and  the  dethronemeot  of  those  in  power;  and  we  Ctovemor,  John  i*ertig;  for  Judge  of  the  Bn- 

resolve,  preme  Court,  Henry  P.  Ross ;  for  Secretary  of 

That  further  contraction  of  the  volume  of  Unitod  Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simpson  Africa. 

&I'^^:?r/il'.^;l'^^  L"Zl!fnIlI'l'l?iL^.^y!I'  The  SUte  election  was  held  on  November 

Iney  should  be  received  for  customs  duties,  and  re-     w^\         %  ij.  :t        m  ^^  t*       a> 

issued  as  fast  as  received.  5t^»  ftD<l  resulted  as  foUows :  For  Governor, 

Gold,  silver,  and  United  Statos  legal-tonder  notes  Hoyt,   Republican,  819,190;    Dill,  Democrat, 

at  par  therewith  are  a  just  basis  for  paper  circula-  297,187;  Mason,  National,  81,758;  Lane,  Pro- 

*>*>?•  ,               ^.       ^  .V    «  J     ,  ^               .  hibition,  8,769.    The  other  candidates  for  Stoto 

wifhtrbuTnrrtclS''of''4t?lo?S:^^^^^^^^^  ^^%»  receded   each   a  l^  vot^Ohane. 

national  banks,  tends  to  monopoly  and  centralixation,  W.  Stone  was  elected  Lientenant-Govemor  • 

but,  in  changing  the  system,  uniformity  of  notes,  se-  Aaron  K.  Dimkel,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs ; 
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Jamee  P.  Sterrett,  Judge  of  the  Snpremo  Oonrt  .    Twenty-fifUi  Distriot— White,  Repab.,  10,- 

The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows :  744 ;  Guffey,  Dem.,  9,081 ;  Mosffrove,  Gr.,8,874. 

Twenty-sixth  District— Dick,  Repnb.,  14,- 
010;  Bard,  Dem.,  6,658 ;  Plummer,  Gr.,  12,718. 
Twenty-seventh  District — Osmer,  Repnb., 
11,205 ;  Allen,  Dem.,  8,551 ;  Gamp,  Gr.,  5,127. 
In  the  case  of  Meister  t$.  Moore^  error  from 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  held  that  the 

The  result  of  the  election  for  members  of  statutes  of  any  State  providing  lor  the  pres- 

Congress  was  as  follows:    First  District-  ence  of  a  minister  or  magistrate  at  the  solemni- 

Bingham,  Repub.,  18,751 ;  McCandless,  Dem.,  zation  of  marriage  do  not  render  a  marriage  at 

6,824 ;  Stevenson,  Gr.,  4,223.  oommon  law  invalid  for  non-conformity.  Huch 

Second  District — O'Neill,  Repub.,   14,068 ;  statutes  regulate  the  mode  of  entering  into  the 

Gibson,  Dem.,  9,177;  Keyser,  Gr.,  402.  marriage  contract,  it  is  said,  but  they  do  not 

Third  District^— Sheddon,  Gr.  and  Repub.,  confer  the  right,  and  hence  they  are  not  within 

7,970 ;  Randall,  Dem.,  10,717.  the  principle  that  where  a  statute  creates  a 

Fourth  District — Kelley,  Repub.  and  Gr.,  right  and  provides  a  remedy  for  ita  enforce- 

17,786 ;  Banes^  Dem.,  11,697.  ment,  the  remedy  is  exclusive.    A  statute  may 

Fifth   District — Harmer,    Repub.,    16,784;  take  away  a  common-law  right,  but  the  pre- 

Dallaro,  Dem.,  11,742;  Stephens,  Gr.,  1,539.  sump^on  is  against  the  intention  to  do  so,  un- 

Sixth  District— Ward,  Repub.,  18,041 ;  Cus-  less  it  is  clearly  expressed*    Whatever  direc- 
ted Dem.,  8,285 ;  Hibbard,  Gr.,  709.  tions  statutes  may  give  respecting  its  formation 

Seventh  District — Godshalk,  Repub.,  15,092 ;  or  solemnization,  the  courts  have  usually  held 

James,  Dem.,  18,754;  Acker,  Gr.,  569.  a  marriage  good  at  common  law  to  be  good 

Eighth  District — Maltzberger,  Repub.,  6,428 ;  notwithstanding  such  statutes,  unless  they  con* 

Clvraer,  Dem..  12,419 ;  Yoder,  Gr.,  2,380.  tarn  express  words  of  nuUity.    In  this  case  the 

Ninth  Distnct-^Smith,  Repnb.,  15,486 ;  Wil  marriage  was  with  an  Indian  girl  by  declara- 

son,  Dem.,  8,605;  Clair,  Gr.,  278.  tion  and  cohabitation*    Reversed.    Mr.  Justice 

TenUi  District — Whitaker,   Repub.,  4,429;  Strong  delivered  the  opinioiL 

Bachman,  Dem.,  16,678;  Longaker,  Gr.,  7,829.  The  case  ai  Henry  Whelan  against  the  city 

Eleventh  District — ^Albright,  Repub.,  8,116;  of  Pittsburg,  which  involved  the  liability  of 

Klotz,  Dem.,  8,211;  Brockway,  Independent  the  city  to  pay  $6,000,000  pf  bonds  issued  for 

Dem.,  4,879 ;  Orvts,  Gr.,  5,198.  the  improvement  of  Penn  Avenue,  was  decided 

Twelfth  District — Roberts,  Repub.,  9,124;  against  the  city.     The  grounds  nrged  by  the 

Wright,  Gr.  and  Dem.,  11,817.  city  to  sustain  her  exemption  from  liability 

Thirteenth  District — Fisher,  Repub.,  5,698 ;  were :  first,  that  the  bonds  issued  under  the 

Ryon,  Dem.,  7^20 ;  Brumni,  Gr.,  7,128.  Penn  Avenue  act  and  its  supplements  did  not 

Fourteenth  District— Killinger,  Repub.,  18,-  constitute  part  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  city 

659;  Withington,  Dem.,  12,088;  Earley,  Gr.,  of  Pittsburg;  that  the  holders  of  said  bonds 

8,962.  were  bound  to  look  for  the  interest  thereon 

FifteenthDistrict— Overton,  Repub.,  18,145;  due  and  to  become  due  to  the  assessments 

Dimmick,  Dem.,  8,788 ;    De  Witt,  National,  made  under  the  providons  of  said  act  upon 

'9,821.  the  properties  abutting  on  the  streets  or  ave- 

Sixteenth  District — Mitchell,  Repnb.,11^188 ;  nuee  improved,  and  that  no  authority  or  power 

Smith,  Dem.,  5,849 ;  Davii^  Gr.,  10,068.  had  been  given  or  delegated  to  Uie  Councils 

Seventeenth  District — Campbell,    Repnb.,  of  the  city  to  levy  a  general  tax  or  any  tax 

12,168;  Coffroth,  Dem.,  12,472;  Adams,  Gr.,  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds  out  of  the 

2,275.  general  revenues  of  the  city.   Second,  that  the 

Eighteenth  District — Fisher,  Repub.,  14,878;  bonds  in  qnestion  were  issued  in  disregard  of 

Stenger,  Dem.,  14,671 ;  Dougherty,  Gr.,  754.  the  Constitution,  which  limits  the  debt  of  the 

Nineteenth  District — Cochran,  Repub.,  12,-  city,  and  on  the  requisition  of  commissioners, 

822;  Beltzhoover,  Dem.,  17,819;  Slayton,  Gr.,  without  any  previous  appropriation  made  for 

821.  their  payment  bv  Councils,  as  required  by  the 

Twentieth   District— Tocnm,  Gr.  and  Re-  Constitution.    The  Court  decided  that  neither 

pub.,  18,454;  Curtin,  Dem.,  18,881.  of  these  grounds  of  defense  could  be  sustained. 

Twenty-first  District— Bailey,  Repub.,  9,349 ;  and  conclude  by  saying:  ^' We  are  all  of  opin- 

Wise,  Dem.,  12,880 ;  McFarland,  Gr.,  8,819.  ion  that  the  bonds  in  controversy  are  the  bonds 

Twenty-second  Districtr-Errett,  Repub.,  9,-  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  part  of  its 

099;  Dufl^  Dem.,  7,260;  Kirk,  Gb*.,  7,447.  funded  debt;  that  they  were  issued  by  lawful 

Twenty-third  District — Bayne,  Repub.,  9,-  authority,  and  for  a  sufficient  consideration ; 

104;    McKenna,  DeuL,  5,621;   Watson,  Gr.,  and  that  honor,  good  faith,  and  the  law  of  the 

2,781.  land  alike  require  that  the  city  should  provide 

Twenty-fourth  District — Shallenberger,  Re-  for  their  payment^' 

pub.,  11,261;  Clendennin,  Dem,,  10,025;  Em-  Another  case  involving  a  question  of  great 

erson,  Gr.,  1,901,  interest  to  rounicipalitiea  was  decided  by  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  January,  1878.  It  to  prevent  their  saonflce  in  deUil,  and  by  grmdnal 

related  to  the  assessment  of  taxes  on  farming  •ncroichment  If  the  rights  of  property  can  be  taken 

lands-  included  in  extended  city  limits,  and  S  ,^^e^.rj^7e'  a"cf wThiV^^^^^^^^^^ 
known  as  Jielly  m.  Uity  of  Pittsburg.     As  long  emment,  it  is  oonflscatlon,  not  legal  contribuUon. 
ago  as  1867  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  Planted  on  the  broad  foundations  of  the  rights  of 
were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  large  tract  of  ™en,  I  shall  stand  alone,  if  no  one  go  with  me,  in  the 
country  composed  chiefly  of  farm  landsandin-  ^et^  of  pT^nleV^^^^^^ 
cludmg  several  entire  townships.    The  plaintiff  t^e  tenanto  of  municipal  placS»  may  devisS.  ' 
m  the  suit  owned  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  bound- 
ed by  farms,  except  an  adjacent  parcel  of  about       PERU  (Rep^uoa  del  PsBty),  an  indepen- 
twenty  acres,  laid  off  into  lots.  On  one  side  of  his  dent  state  of  South  America, 
tract  was  about  one  thousand  acres  in  farms,        The  census  of  1876  sets  down  the  population 
and  surrounding  and  between  it  and  the  city  of  Peru  at  2,699,946.    The  President  is  Gen- 
were  other  farms.   His  land  was  used  for  farm-  eral  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado,  installed  in  office 
ing  and  dairy  purposes  only.  It  was  not  brought  on  August  2,  1876.    The  President  organized 
into  the  city  with  his  consent,  nor  was  it  sur-  a  new  Cabinet  December  17,  1878,  as  follows: 
veyed  into  lots.    It  was  distant  from  gas-pipes  Interior,  Sr.  Don  Juan  Corrales  Melgar ;  Jus- 
and  lamps,  water-pipes,  sewers,  police-beats,  tice  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Don  Mariano 
and  fire-apparatus.    It  had  no  streets  or  lanes  Felipe  Paz-Soldan ;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Presi- 
maintained  for  city  uses,  except  those  prior  dent  of  the  Council,  Sr.  Don  M.  Irigoyen ;  War 
existing  roads  which  were  and  continued  to  be  and  Marine,  General  Domingo  del  Solar ;  Fi- 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  his  farm.    In  conse-  nance,  Sr.  Izcue.  The  President  of  the  Supreme 
quence  of  being  brought  within  the  city  limits  Court  is  Sr.  Don  T.  A.  Ribeyro ;  Postmaster- 
it  was  taxed  a  sum  of  $2,117  on  a  valuation  of  General,  Sr.  Don  F.  de  P.  Mufloz;  Inspector- 
$244,000  for  city  purposes  alone,  exclusive  of  General  of  the  Army,  General  M.  Rivarola ; 
county,  poor,  and  school  taxes,  while  the  pro-  Commandant- General  of  the  Navy,  Rear-Ad- 
ductive  yearly  value  of  the  land  as  a  farm  was  miral  A.  de  la  Haza. 

a  total  of  $800.   Upon  the  constitutional  rights       The  Peruvian  Consul-General  in  New  York 

involved  in  this  state  of  facts,  the  Judges  of  the  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Tracy. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  became  en-       The  Archbishop  of  lima  is  P.  Orueta  y  Cas- 

gaged  in  a  grave  and  dignified  but  serious  judi-  trillon. 

cial  quarrel.  The  m^ority  of  the  Judges  car-  The  navy  of  Peru  is  composed  of  18  vessels, 
ried  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  municipal  tax.  of  8,896  horse-power  and  66  guns.  The  array 
Two  of  the  Judges,  however,  filed  dissenting  has  been  reduced  to  8,000  men,  forming  8  bat- 
opinions.    One  says :  talions  of  infantry,  8  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 

The  true  question  is  the  authority  of  the  city  to  ^  brigades  of  ^iHeiT.    There  are  besides  1  000 

burden  such  property  in  its  existing  condition  with  gendarmes  and  1,200  policemen  {fng%lante$). 
taxes  for  merely  city  purooses.    The  power  to  ex-        A  preliminary  session  of  Congress  was  opened 

tend  the  limits  is  ooncedea.    It  is  often  necessary  as  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  the  Civil  party,  m  op- 

a  wise  preparation  to  bring  such  lands  into  a  state  position  to  the  Government,  secured  an  over- 

rceTstt^h^p^^rre'^r^^  helming  m^^ority,  and  on^uly^^^^^ 

municipal  jurisdiction  gives  no  power  to  tax  farms  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  formerly  President  of 

having  no  need  of  city  improvements  for  exclusively  the  Republic,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and 

city  purposes.    Taxes  levied  on  mere  farm  lands  to  Captain  Camilio  Carillo,  the  distinguished  sci- 

pay  city  levies  apprecLible  only  to  the  built-up  or  ^ntist.  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.    On  the 

true  city,  is  nothinff  more  than  an  order  to  farmers  ,^     r  •  _    •   ^ ^  j  t  i 

to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  residents.    The  anniversary  of  Peruvian  independence,  July 

taxing  power  may  be  exercised  to  the  full  extent  of  28th,  President  Prado  opened  Congress  in  per- 

the  public  ezi^ncy,  but  it  is  bounded  in  its  exercise  son,  and  in  his  message  reviewed  at  some  length 

by  its  own  nature,  essential  characteristics  and  pur-  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  he  thought 
pose.    It  must  therefore  visit  all  alike,  in  a  reason-  favorable  than  when  he  assumed  the  reins 

able,  practicable  way,  within  the  just  hmits  of  what       1  tv  '"^^  «*»/*««««**  it  »*««  •!«  cn»uu««^  w.^  *^u*o 

is  uxation.    Like  the  rain,  it  may  fall  upon  the  peo-  <>'  Government,  the  most  important  financial 

pie  in  districts  and  by  turns,  but  still  it  mustbepub-  questions  having  been  arranged.    Jealous  of 

lie  in  its  purpose  and  reasonably  just  and  equal  mtCs  the  national  honor,  the  Government  was  doing 

distribution.  All  men  participate  more  or  less  in  the  ^11  that  was  possible  to  reestablish  the  credit 

rs;lt:tS!r ffr  fh^el^pTsttf  f^^^^^^^^  of  the  republ^and  wouW  not  rest  until  that 

for  specific  benefits.  A  court  must  regard  a  substan-  ©^d  was  attained.     Ine  seizure  of  the  Huascai 

tial  return  and  not  a  merely  speculative  or  shadowy  by  an  English  ship  of  war  was  alluded  to  in 

benefit  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pretext.  these  terms :  **  If  an  unexpected  incident  was 

taxroir^jf  tre^m"^^^^^^^  t  o"f,  ^i"'?  sufficiently  serious  to  endanger  our 
police,  and  other  city  advantages.  But  when  thi  friendly  relations  with  Great  Bntam,  that  dan- 
property  is,  as  here,  a  farm,  not  subject  to  the  tax  for  ger  18  removed  by  the  conciliatory  manner  m 
tiiese  cxXy  purposes,  it  is  manifest  that  elastification  which  our  reclamation  was  answered.  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.     This  farm  is  not  answer,  although  amicable,  is  not  altogether 

taxable  at  all  for  these  purely  ctty  purposes.  satisfactory,  since  it  is  based  on  a  denialof  our 

We  have  arnved  just  at  that  pomt  m  the  history  of  '^•'«o^"^«'^Ji  oimv.^  mv  .o  ^w^  v/«  »  u^miu  vi.  vu* 

local  taxation  where,  in  my  judgment,  this  Court  "ght.     The  Government  has  reoeated  its  de- 

6hould  stand  firmly  as  the  bulwark  of  human  rights,  maud  for  redress,  and  expects  that  it  will  be 
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eonoeded  by  Great  Britaiii,  taking  into  oonsid-  Peru  having  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  ita 
oration  the  honorable  dealings  which  always  foreign  debt,  the  British  bondholders  addressed 
distingaish  the  Cabinet  of  her  Majesty.*'  With  a  memorial  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Secre- 
Bolivia  negotiations  were  pending  for  a  friendly  tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  saggesting  an  import 
settlement  of  the  customs  question,  and  a  new  duty  of  £6  per  ton  on  all  guano  imported  mto 
and  satisfactory  treaty  was  shortly  promisee).  England,  five  sixths  of  which  to  be  applied  to 
The  railways  and  the  mining  operations  in  the  the  redemption  of  the  bonds ;  but  it  is  not 
Cerrode  Pasco  would  be  vigorously  pushed  for-  probable  that  the  British  Government  will  in- 
ward to  completion,  funds  being  forthcoming  terfere  in  that  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  bond- 
from  the  nitrate  consignment  contract.  To  holders.  They  claim  that  the  original  security 
avoid  the  serious  disturbances  attendant  on  tlie  given  for  the  bonds  held  by  the  British  bond- 
popular  elections,  Congress  was  requested  to  holders  covered  the  following  interests :  1.  The 
give  its  attention  to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  national  good  faith.  2.  All  the  stock  and  de- 
eleotond  system.  posits  of  guano  belonging  to  the  republic.    B. 

A  law  was  subsequently  Toted  by  Oongress  The  net  proceeds  of  the  exportation  to  Europe 
amending  the  Constitution,  so  that  hereafter  and  America.  4.  The  railways  from  Arequipa 
Oongrese  will  assemble  annually,  instead  of  to  Pnno,  from  Megia  to  Are<|uipa,  and  from 
every  two  years  as  heretofore.  The  ordinary  Callao  to  Oroya.  5.  All  the  hnes  constructed 
session  will  be  of  sixty  days,  and  that  term  can  with  the  proceeds  of  the  loans,  and  the  pro- 
not  be  exceeded.  Should  circnmstances  render  ceeds  of  the  working  of  the  lines  mentioned, 
it  necessary,  the  Executive  has  the  power  to  6.  "the  works  of  irrigation  that  might  be  car- 
convene  an  extraordinary  session  for  the  pur-  ried  to  an  end.  7.  The  general  receipts  of 
pose  of  treatinff  special  questions,  in  which  case  the  republic  from  customs  and  other  sources, 
the  session  wiu  be  limited  to  forty  days.  Since  the  default  on  the  interest  of  the  bonds, 

The  Government  has  issued  a  decree  order-  Pern  has  let  out  contracts  to  other  parties  for 

ing  the  foundation  of  a  Fine  Arts  Institution  g^ano,  which  the  bondholders  claim  will  be 

for  the  teaching  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  minons  to  their  interests ;  and  so  long  as  Pern 

declamation,  and  architecture.    The  purpose  of  respects  those  contracts,  the  bondholders  have 

the  Government  in  creating  this  institution  is  little  prospect  of  being  paid, 

to  offer  to  young  men  the  opportunity  of  ac-  The  receipts  for  the  two  financial  periods  of 

quiring  knowledge  that  may  open  t6  them  a  new  1878-'74  and  1875~'76  were  respectively  $62,- 

career.     This  measure  is  expected  to  prove  753,908  and  $66,601,664,  and  the  expenditures 

beneficial  in  the  work  of  social  improvement  $65,500,836,  and  $65,063,122.    The  receipts  in 

Don  Manuel  Pardo,  chief  of  the  Civil  party  1877  amounted  to  $27,082,956,  and  the  expen- 

and  President  of  the  Senate,  was  assassinated  ditnre  to  $26,254,531,  leaving  a  balance  of 

onenteringtheSenate,  November  16th,  by  Ser-  $916,401  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878.    The 

geant  Montoya  of  the  Lima  garrison.    He  had  Government  has  presented  to  Congress  the 

been  President  of  Peru  from  August  2,  1872,  general  budget  for  the  two  years  1878  and 

to  1876,  and  was  widely  and  favorably  known  1879.   The  revenue  is  estimated  at  $37,862,026, 

tlironghout  South  America.    The  apparent  mo-  and  the  outlay  at  $42,773,568,  which  may  be 

tive  for  his  assassination  was  the  possibility  reduced  by  economy  in  the  administration, 

that,  by  doing  away  with  the  leader  of  the  CivU  There  is  no  direct  taxation  in  Peru,  and  the 

party,  dissension  and  rivalry  would  i^pear  in  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  the  sale  of 

its  ranks,  and  his  political  opponents  would  re-  ^piano  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  from  duties  on 

main  in  power;  but  the  Civil  party  was  so  well  imports,  which  yielded,  in  1878,  $8,400,000; 

organized  by  Sefior  Pardo  that  its  direction  has  1874,  $7,097,000 ;  1875,  $7,082,000 ;  1876,  $5,- 

become  comparatively  easy,  and  its  success  is  541,664 ;  1877,  $4,005,689.    The  total  imports 

assured  in  future  elections.    Sergeant  Montoya  in  1877  amounted  to  $24,179,094,  and  the  ex- 

and  thirteen  other  persons  were  committed  for  ports,  including  products  and   merchandise, 

trial  for  the  assassination.    Among  those  ar-  were  valued  at  $52,497,747.     These  figures 

rested  as  implicated  in  the  crime,  but  subse-  showconclnsivelythat,  wereit  not  for  the  im- 

quently  released,  Were  two  generals  and  Mrs.  mense  indebtedness  of  the  country,  it  would 

Pierola,  wife  of  the  well-known  revolutionist  not  belie  its  traditional  fame  for  riches. 

In  the  absence  of  official  returns  of  the  pnb-  The  exportation  of  nitrate  from  the  year 

lie  debt  of  Peru  since  1876,  it  is  estimated  as  1874  to  1877  inclusive,  according  to  official 

follows :  data,  was  as  foUows,  at  an  average  price  of  $8 

HoDMdebt $24,788,581  per  cwt :  1874,  4,761,970  cwt,  $14,285,910; 

fiqastoriui  bonds.  ■.•...•. •  •         $88,880  1875,  6,152,773  cwt,  $18,458,819 :  1876,  5,966,- 

Bojdj^of  tha  Ptaoo  «,d  Lima  lUil-      ^  ^^  ^23  ^^^^^  |17,899,269 ;    1877,  4,262,689  cwt, 

Umiofim, 6s,T07,»oo  $12,788,067.     The  Government  has  entered 

^JL^'^'{n{^r^V^:i^'of'm'l  ''^^Z  i^^.*  contract  with  a  group  of  Peruvian  and 

•mngemmtof  Jair,  1S7A,       f    ii«^««<>^  foreign  capitalists  for  the  consignment  and 

Wutpf  onndd  ooapont 'JJjJf'JS  sale  of  the  nitrate  manufactured  in  the  Gov- 

D.bt  to  AmerGir  consignee. JJOMOO  ^^^^^^    ^^^^      ^^^    ^^^^^^^    .^    ^^^    ^^^ 

Toul  foreign  debt Wi^TO2^  ye^rs,  and  covers  all  the  European  markets, 

Tbtai  pnbUc  d(M |289,45«,i88  and  wiU,  it  Is  presumed,  be  extended  to  those 
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of  the  United  States.  The  limit  of  prodvo-  Ooinage  is  free  and  unlimited,  the  mint  reouT- 
tion  is  fixed  at  5,000,000  quintals,  never  to  ex-  ing  bullion  and  returning  its  value  in  coin, 
oeed  6,000,000.  The  Government  will  issue  Silver  is  found  in  all  the  western  range  of  Uie 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  Andes,  from  lat  d''  to  22**  S.  The  district  of 
£4,000,000  of  which  will  be  applied  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  produced,  from  1680  to  1849, 
pa)^ment  for  property  expropriated,  and  the  $475,000,000.  A  tunnel,  on  the  plan  of  Uie 
remaining  million  handed  over  to  the  execu-  Sntro  Tunnel  in  Nevada,  is  projected  at  Cerro 
tors  of  Mr.  Meiggs,  to  fulfill  contract  obliga-  de  Pasco,  and  is  calculated  to  open  100,000 
tions  and  carry  on  the  work  upon  the  Cuzoo  square  yards  of  surface  and  $500,000,000  worth 
and  Chimbote  Railways.  These  bonds  are  of  ore.  Other  mines  of  equal  value  may  be 
guaranteed  by  the  property  itself,  and  the  com-  opened  when  better  railroad  f&cilities  exist  in 
pany  will  pay  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  the  province  of  Puno.  Before  the  introduo- 
nitrate  an  interest  of  8  per  cent,  yearly  and  an  tion  of  the  modern  system  of  railways,  the 
annual  sinking  fund  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  full  difficulties  encountered  in  smelting  silver  were 
amount  of  £5,000,000.  The  company  will  also  incredible,  the  ores  being  transported  on  mules* 
pay  off  the  remaining  obligations  of  the  Gov-  backs  over  rugged  mountain  paths.  The  execn- 
ernment  to  the  associated  banks.  The  arrange-  tors  of  Mr.  Meiggs's  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment is  regarded  very  favorably^  as  the  re-  ment  of  Peru  have  appropriated  the  sum  of 
public  receives  a  certain  income  on  Its  property,  $1,000,000  to  be  employed  in  the  mines  of 
the  bonds  are  properly  guaranteed,  and  a  de-  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Machinerv  for  an  80-stamp 
cided  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  country  by  mill  has  been  purchased  at  San  Francisco,  and 
the  resumption  of  works  on  the  two  great  has  already  reached  Peru.  The  mUls  wiU  soon 
railways  mentioned,  and  the  opening  of  the  be  in  operation,  and  will  turn  out  about  400 
wonderfully  rich  mineral  region  around  Yura-  tons  of  ore  daily.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
marca.  ores  to  be  extracted  will  belong  to  the  state, 

The  average  exportation  of  gnano  during  the  and  will  probably  amount  to  a  very  considera- 

last  ten  years  is  estimated  at  400,000  tons  per  ble  sum.    The  financial  future  of  Peru  may  be 

year,  valued  at  $28,000,000.    The  other  prod-  very  advantageously  infiuenced  by  the  ener- 

ucts  exported  from  Peru  are  alpaca  and  llama  getic  working  of  these  fiamous  argentiferous 

wools,  cotton,  and  sugar,  the  value  of  which  in  deposits. 
1877  was  $6,562,729.  PlUS  IX.,  Giovanki  Maria  Mastai-Fbb- 

In  1876  the  entries  at  the  various  ports  were  bstti,  the  257th  Roman  Ponti£  died  Febnwy 

9,022,  of  which  4,864  were  of  steamers.    The  7th.    Bom  at  Sinigaglia,  in  the  province  of 

clearances  were  9,880,  of  which  4,826  were  Ancona,  May  18,  1792,  he  was  originally  des- 

of  steamers.    Most  of  the  ships  leaving  Oallao  tined  by  his  parents  for  the  profession  of  arms ; 

in  ballast  go  to  the  guano  islands  for  cargoes,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  developed 

The  merchant  marine  of  Peru  in  1876  consisted  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  he  was  forced  to  relin- 

of  147  sailing  ships,  of  49,860  tons,  and  8  steam-  quish  the  military  career,  and  resolved  to  devote 

ers,  of  1,768  tons.  himself  to  the  Church.    Upon  the  comnletion 

In  1877  there  were  in  the  republic  1,184  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  which  haa  been 

mUes  of  rulway  in  operation,  and  when  the  more  than  once  intermitted  in  consequence 

railway  system  is  completed  there  will  be  over  of  pcditical  disturbances  and  the  infirm  state 

1,700  miles.    Peru  has  entered  upon  the  most  of  his  health,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1819. 

extensive  system  of  railroad-building  of  any  Inasmuch  as  the  canon  law  expressly  prohibits 

country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  popu-  the  ordination  of  epileptics,  a  special  diapen- 

lation.    These  roads,  important  as  they  are,  sation  from  the  Pope  was  requisite.    His  first 

have  not  yet  yieldea  any  dividends,  but  they  field  of  labor  was  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  the 

were  needed  to  develop  tLe  country.    The  late  city  of  Rome ;  here  he  distinguished  himself 

Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  the  most  daring  railroad-  by  his  exemplary  devotion  to  his  pastoral  dn- 

builder  of  modern  times,  was  willing  to  build  ties,  and  especially  by  the  charitable  interest 

the  roads  and  to  take  the  bonds  of  the  Govern-  which  he  took  in  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate, 

ment  in  pa3rment,  and  nearly  $200,000,000  were  After  four  years  of  meritorious  service  in  Uiis 

expended  for  railroads  and  other  public  im-  humble  station,  he  was  selected  by  Cardinal 

provements.    The  country  will  probably  be  Gbnsalvi  to  accompany  to  Chili,  in  the  capaci- 

financially  embarrassed  until  the  railway  lines  ty  of  auditor,  or  secretary,  Monsignore  Muzi, 

are  completed,  and  the  agricultural  lands  and  dispatched  to  that  country  as  extraordinary 

the  mines  feel  the  influence  of  easy  and  cheap  delegate  apostolic.    The  duties  of  this  office 

transportation.  he  discharged  with  great  discretion.    He  was 

There  are  in  Peru  over  15,000  mines,  of  much  concerned  at  beholding  the  spiritual  de»> 

which  'only  about  600  are  actually  worked,  titution  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior  of  the 

During  the  last  ten  years.  $86,000,000  worth  country,  and  did  missionary  work  among  them, 

of  silver  has  passed  through  the  Lima  mint  for  At  Santiago  he  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 

coinage  or  assay.    Gold  and  silver  pay  an  ex-  sion,  and  his  many  charitable  'acts  were  long 

port  duty  of  8  per  cent    There  is  but  a  small  remembered.    On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1825, 

production  of  gold,  but  silver  is  largely  pro-  Pope  Leo  XII.  appointed  him  one  of  his  do- 

duced  and  exported  either  as  metal  or  ores,  mestic  prelate^s  and  President  of  the  Hospice 
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of  St  Ifiohael.  He  was  raised  to  the  episoo-  lished  free  ports  of  entrj,  encoaraged  the  for- 
pate  in  1827,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  and  mation  of  agricoltaral  societies,  and  entertained 
named  Archbishop  of  Spoleto.  By  his  prudence  phms  for  the  improyement  of  waste  lands, 
and  firmness,  tempered  by  his  natural  goodness  With  his  express  approvfU,  reading-rooms  and 
of  heart,  he  corrected  many  grievous  evils  in  mechanics*  clubs  were  opened,  and  a  normal 
hb  diocese.  He  introduced  many  important  re-  school  was  founded  for  the  education  of  trades- 
forms  among  the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders,  men.  He  in  person  made  visitations  of  monas- 
and  exerted  himself  asealously  in  promoting  the  teries,  schools  hospitals,  and  similar  institu- 
cause  of  popular  education.  In  18S8  he  was  tions,  to  learn  for  himself  how  they  were 
transferred  to  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  Imola,  conducted.  In  a  word,  he  attempted  to  dis- 
in  Romagna,  a  diocese  at  that  time  sorely  dis-  charge  all  the  duties  of  a  paternal  ruler  toward 
traoted  by  factions.  The  people  were  pro-  his  people.  His  day-dream  at  this  time  was 
foundly  discontented,  and  ready  to  rise  in  re-  of  a  confederated  Italy,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
volt;  but  the  pacific  counsels  of  their  new  his  purpose  to  surrender  one  Jot  or 'tittle  of  his 
Bi^op  prevailed,  and  soon  peace,  order,  and  prerogative  as  the  head  of  a  paternal  govern- 
mutual  confidence  had  resumed  their  sway,  ment,  ruling  by  divine  right.  As  might  have 
His  extraordinary  success  in  conciliating  dls-  been  foreseen,  his  reforms  and  concessions  were 
aflfeeted  communities  won  for  him  the  respect  deemed  insufficient  by  the  radical  leaders,  and 
of  his  superiors,  and  afterward  led  to  his  ele-  a  system  of  popular  agitation  was  organized 
vation  to  the  Papal  chair.  In  1836  he  was  sent  by  Mazzini  and  others,  determined  to  accept 
aa  Nuncio  to  Naples.  It  happened  that  the  nothing  short  of  a  republican  form  of  govem- 
cholera  was  then  raging  in  that  city,  and  he  ment.  On  April  19, 1847,  the  Pope  granted  a 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  efforts  made  for  Comulta  or  High  Oouncil,  composed  of  deputies 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  nok.  In  1840  he  was  from  each  province,  whose  functions  were  to 
raised  to  the  cardinalate,  but  still  continued  to  be  simply  advisory.  The  people  clamored  for 
govern  the  diocese  of  Imola.  On  the  death  of  a  truly  popular  assembly  and  for  radical  ad- 
Gregory  XVI.,  June  1,  1846,  Cardinal  Mas-  ministrative  changes ;  they  demanded  the  or- 
tai-Ferretti  was  the  first  choice  of  all  men  of  ganization  of  a  civic  guard,  in  view  of  the 
liberal  views  for  his  successor.  The  French  threatening  attitude  of  Austria.  On  July  6tii 
Ambassador,  Oonnt  Rossi,  afterward  Prime  the  Pope  decreed  the  formation  of  this  civic 
Minister  of  Pius  IX.,  exerted  himself  to  in-  guard,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
fluence  the  Cardinals  in  his  favor,  pointing  out  offioid  advisers.  The  Oonsulta  met  November 
the  need  of  reform  in  the  Government,  and  15th,  and  immediately  demanded  a  purely  secu- 
oonciliation  of  the  disaffected  populations,  and  lar  administration,  freedom  of  the  press,  eman- 
the  eminent  fitness  of  Oardinal  Mastai-Ferretti  cipation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  suppression  of 
for  that  work.  He  was  elected  Pope  on  the  the  Jesuit  Society.  In  March,  1848,  the  Roman 
16th  of  June,  on  the  second  ballot,  before  the  municipality  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  prom- 
arrival  in  the  city  of  the  Austrian  Cardinals,  ise  of  a  liberal  Constitution,  with  elective  Cham- 
who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  his  nomina-  hers  vested  with  ordinary  parliamentary  pow- 
tion.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  consult  with  ers.  This  new  Constitution  was  promulgated 
Count  Rossi  on  the  reforms  most  likely  to  recon-  March  14th.  The  Government  was  to  be  con- 
cile  the  Papal  sovereignty  with  the  claims  of  stitnted  as  follows :  First  was  the  College  of 
Italian  patriotism.  On  July  1st,  Pius  submit-  Cardinals^  which  was  responsible  to  none  but 
ted  to  the  commission  of  six  cardinals,  whom  the  Pope  himself^  and  which  deUberated  in 
he  had  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  secret  consistory.  Next  was  a  Council  of  State 
the  Gk>vemment,  sundry  projects,  among  them  appointed  by  the  Pope,  whose  province  it  was 
those  of  dismissing  the  Swiss  Guard,  of  granting  to  frame  laws  and  advise  the  sovereign.  Then 
full  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders,  of  adopt-  came  the  Parliament  proper,  consisting  of  an 
ing  effectual  means  to  restore  the  public  credit.  Upper  Chamber,  composed  of  life-members 
and  of  reforming  the  entire  civil  and  criminal  named  by  the  Pope,  and  a  Chamber  of  Depu- 
codes,  together  with  the  administration  and  ties  elected  by  the  people,  on  the  basis  of  One 
the  judiciary.  The  majority  of  the  commission  deputy  to  a  constituency  of  30,000  souls.  In 
were  opposed  to  these  changes ;  nevertheless,  legislation  the  initiative  belonged  to  the  min- 
Pins  dismissed  the  mercenary  troops,  and  pro-  isters,  but  a  bill  might  be  introduced  by  any 
claimed  the  general  amnesty.  The  Govern-  deputy  on  the  demand  of  ten  of  his  colleagues, 
ments  of  Austria  and  of  several  of  the  minor  This  crude  attempt  at  reconciling  absolutism 
states  of  Italy  were  irritated  by  these  innova-  with  popular  government  failed  of  course  to 
tions,  but  the  Pope  would  not  listen  to  their  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  political  agitators, 
remonstrances.  He  appointed  commii^ions  of  and  the  troubles  of  the  Papacy  continued  to 
jurists  to  report  on  the  reforms  which  were  increase.  A  few  days  after  the  promul^tion 
needed;  he  reduced  his  own  household  ex-  of  this  Constitution,  Piedmont  aeclared  war 
penses,  abolished  all  pensions  not  granted  for  against  Austria,  and  the  Pope  was  urged  to 
great  public  services,  imposed  a  three  years*  espouse  the  cause  of  his  cocmtry  and  abo  de- 
tax  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy  and  all  wealthy  clare  war.  He  refused  to  assume  the  offensive, 
chnrch  corporations,  reduced  the  taxes,  char-  but  blessed  his  army  on  its  departure  for  the 
tered  railroad  and  telegraph  companies,  estab-  frontier,  under  explicit  instructions  to  act  strict- 
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]y  on  the  defensive.    The  Anstrians  on  their 

fart  invaded  the  Papal  territory,  defeating  the 
^ope*8  armj,  which  bad  been  greatly  enlarged 
in  number  (25,000)  by  volonteers.  The  popa- 
lar  indignation  a^inst  the  Pope*8  ministers 
compelled  them  to  resign,  and  in  September 
a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with  Count  Rosd 
at  its  head.  He  was  assassinated  November 
15th.  A  few  days  later  the  Pope  fled  in  dis- 
guise from  Rome,  and  took  refuge  in  Gaeta,  in 
tiie  Icingdom  of  Naples.  The  republic  was  now 
proclaimed  at  Rome.  Pius  remained  nearly 
eighteen  months  at  Gaeta.  Rome  was  invested 
by  a  French  army  under  General  Oudinot,  to 
whom  it  surrendered  July  1,  1849.  Until  the 
return  of  the  Poi>e  on  April  12,  1850,  the  gov- 
ernment was  administered,  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  army,  bv  a  Papal  commission. 
In  view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Italy  and  the 
failure  of  his  early  attempts  at  liberalizing  the 
government,  the  Pope  now  declared  himself 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  reforms  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  before  the  revolution.  In 
September,  1860,  a  Sardinian  army  of  50,000 
men  invaded  the  Papal  territory,  and  defeated 
the  little  Papal  army  under  Lamorici^re  at 
Ancona.  All  the  States  of  the  Church  were 
now  seized  by  the  Sardinian  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome  and  Civitd  Vecchia,  and 
certain  districts  that  were  occupied  by  the 
French  army.  Finally,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  an  Italian  army  entered  Rome, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pop^  was  at  an 
end.  From  that  day  until  his  death  Pius  secluded 
himself  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
was  pleased  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
Pius  IX.  display^  enterprise,  firmness,  and 
untiring  devotion.  Three  of  his  acts  as  head 
of  the  Church  are  destined  to  make  his  pon- 
tificate for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Catholicism.  The  first  of  these  was  the  aefi- 
nition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  solemnly 
promulgated  December  8, 1854,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  multitude  of  bishops  congregated  from 
•11  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  second  act,  the 
pubuoation  (December  8,  1864)  of  the  famous 
Encyclical  and  SyUabus,  was  a  condemnation, 
under  the  most  solemn  sanctions,  of  many  of 
the  principles  which  are  currently  held  to  per- 
tain to  the  essence  of  modem  civilization,  such 
as  f^'eedom  of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  secular  educa- 
tion, etc.  The  last  of  his  three  great  acts  was 
the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  on  July 
18,  1870.  The  epsential  portion  of  the  decree 
which  contains  the  definition  of  this  tenet  of 
Roman  Catholicism  is  as  follows :  *^  We  teach 
and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  reveal- 
ed, that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks 
ex  e(Uhedra — that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the 
office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority, 
he  defines  a  doctrine  regardmg  faith  or  morals 


to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church — ^ia,  by  the 
divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  Blessed 
Peter,  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which 
the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  Church 
should  be  endowed  in  defining  doctrine  regard- 
ing faith  or  morals ;  and  that  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  of  them- 
selves, and  not  from  consent  of  the  Church, 
irreformable."  By  these  measures  he  defined, 
more  clearly  than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  face 
of  modem  civilization  and  modem  skepticism, 
and  the  record  which  in  these  three  acts  he 
made  for  his  Church  can  never  be  canceled. 
He  occupied  the  Roman  See  for  a  period  by 
many  years  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  in  his  case  the  traditional  belief 
that  no  Pope  would  ever  preside  over  the 
Church  for  as  many  years  (twenty-five)  as  Pe- 
ter was  contradicted.  *'Non  videbis  annos 
Petri  "  ("  Thou  shalt  not  see  the  years  of  Pe- 
ter''^  are  the  words  addressed  to  every  Pope 
at  his  coronation.  But  Pius  died  in  the  thir^- 
second  vear  of  his  pontificate. 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  southweetem 
Europe.  King,  Luiz  I.,  bom  October  81. 1888 ; 
succeeded  his  brother,  King  Pedro  v.,  No- 
vember 11,  1861 ;  married  October  6,  1862,  to 
Pia,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Eman- 
uel of  Italy.  Issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons: 
Carlos,  bom  September  28,  1868,  and  Alfonso, 
bom  July  81,1 865.  Father  of  the  King,  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  titular  King  of  Por- 
tugal, bom  October  29,  1816,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg;  mar- 
ried April  9,  1886,  to  Queen  Maria  II.  of  Por- 
tugal ;  obtained  the  title  King  September  16, 
1887 ;  widower  November  15,  1858 ;  R^nt 
of  Portugal  from  November  15,  1858,  to  Sep- 
tember 16,  1855. 

The  area,  according  to  the  '^  Annuario  Esta- 
tistico  do  Reino  de  Portugal  '*  (1877),  is  85,- 
848  square  miles ;  the  population,  according  to 
the  "  Diario  do  Governo,"  No.  75,  for  1878, 
is  4,441,087.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
several  provinces  were  as  follows : 


PROvncdS. 


MlnlM> 

Ttm  ot  M<«t«f. 

BdimAlta 

Belrft  Baizs . . . . 
EttreoMdim... 

AleDitc{)A 

AlfUT* 


Total  eoDttnentaL. 
*"  AaoTM.  .... 
**    Madeira.... 


Total  klogdom 


An*  la 


2,8Bt 
4^298 

4,661 
4«70T 
«,M4 
9,426 
1,8T6 


a4,S06 

98a 

816 


86,848 


imltn. 


•PUSS 
874,S8T 
980,189 

861^888 
868,818 
848,979 
198,918 


4,057,088 
981,748 
181,788 


4,441,087 


The  movement  of  population  in  the  kingdom 
in  1875  was  as  follows:  Marriages,  88,095; 
births,  158,597;  deaths,  106,678;  ezoeaa  of 
births,  46,924. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa  were,  according 
to  the  latest  dates,  as  follows : 
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I.  POtSnSItlMt  Uf  AFUIQA. 

Oape  Yerd  UUnds  (nine  In- 
hiiblteil) 

In  Senenmbia  (BImm,  etc).. 

Bio  Tbom6 

PrinoiM 

A1ttd». 

Angok,  Btfogaela,  MuMame- 
des 

Moxamblqae,  SofiUm,  «ta 


n.  PouBssioNt  ur  asia. 

la  IndU: 

Ooa,  Salsetto,  Bardaz,  etc. . 

DftmAon  And  Tenitoiy 

Din  and  OoixoU. 

Indlaa  Arohlpolago : 

Timor  And  AinbolnA 

OhInAi 

Macao 


Total 


In 
■iUm. 


1,487 

23 

8fi0 

68 

14 

812,682 
882,892 


1^ 
81 
10 


1-49 


704,182 


The  foUowin;^  are  the  chief  articles  of  im- 
port and  export  (valae  expressed  in  cozitos) : 


iraCELLANBOUS. 


90,704  (1875) 
9,29BI  <1878) 

29,441  (1876) 
1.463(1878) 
4,600  (1878) 

2,000,000 
200,000 


892,284 
88,4!» 

18,b0d 

820,000 
71,834  (1871) 
8,901,889 


CttiTttIa 

Seeds  And  fhiltt 

ColonlAl  prodaott. 

BeverAgeA. 

Animali  And  abIidaI  pfOTUIona. 


a.  Artlolatof  ibod. 


MlnaiAla 

MetAlf 

Wood. 

Hides  And  iklnA 

MAterlAlt  Ibr  eplnnlnf  teztoree. 
Other  minnlhctttred  ArtieleA. . . . 

OIms  And  potteiy  WAre. 

Draft. 


6.  Baw  mAtarteb  And  mAoaibetared 
Arttdet 


Total. 


iBfortt. 

Bspwta. 

4,106 
488 

8,476 
219 

6,870 

884 

2,881 

968 

11,283 

8,8U 

18,866 

2,928 

6,688 

929 

8,282 

7,198 

1,808 

814 

892 


22,408 


88,084 


18,680 

2498 
484 

1,889 
274 
678 
685 
4t 
888 


5,828 


24^81 


The  foUowing  were  the  gross  sums  of  the 
badget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1878- 
*79  (valae  expressed  in  contos  and  milreis:  1 
oonto  =  1,000  milreis;  1  milreis  =  $1.08;  5,701 : 
480  means  5,701  contos  and  480  milreis) : 

EITINnE. 

1.  nireet  taxes 6.845:280 

2.  BeffUter 2,718:440 

8.  Indlrcet tAxes.  1^489:270 

MAtlonAl domain 2,851:084 

Other  recelpU 1,199:801 

Tdtal 25^408.278 


4. 


1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 
5. 
& 
7. 
8. 


KXPCNDITURE. 

InterMt  on  home  and  foreign  debt 11,878  :  294 

Ministry  of  Finance 4,76S  :  625 

or Porel^  AffOrs 287:809 

*"        of  t*ie  Interior 2,124:203 

**        of  Worship  and  Jostice 534:274 

•*        ofWar. 4,189:749 

*        of  the  Kavr  and  Colonies 1.583:654 

*"       of  Pnblle  Works 8,478:850 


TotsI 28,821:888 

The  trade  of  Porto^  in  1875  was  as  fol- 
lows (value  expressed  in  contos) : 


COUNTRnES. 


Orsat  Britain.. 
France.. 


Bpafai... 
Clerman] 


BosslA 

Sweden  end  NorwAf . 

Netherlands 

BrasU 

United  States 

Porto^eee  colonies. . 
Other  ooontrlea. 


Total,  1875 

*     1874 

Tnmalt  trade  and  reftxports. , 


18,918 

1,272 

1,881 

819 

187 

94 

258 

4,171 

1,090 
888 

"84^ 
22.999 

2«808 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1875  was : 


CLBAAXD. 

WLAQ. 

Sdllaf 

*-« 

flaOl^ 

.-«. 

fieafoinc  Teaseli .... 
CJMat 

898 
5,447 
2,729 

88 

878 
1,908 

1,078 
^428 
2,854 

94 
888 

^Ot€iQ% 

1,887 

Total. 

8^ 

«,«• 

9J858 

«,«» 

The  commercial  navy  consisted  in  1878  of 
571  vessels,  of  which  44  were  steamers.  The 
total  lengtli  of  railways  in  operation,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  was  1,079  kilometres.  The  aggre- 
gate length  of  telegraph  lines  was  8,711 ;  of  tel- 
egri^h  wires,  8,042  kilometres ;  number  of  sta- 
tions, 167.  The  number  of  dispatches  sent  in 
1877  was  686,518.  The  number  of  post-offioea 
in  September,  1878,  was  649,  of  which  88  were 
on  the  islands.  The  number  of  inland  letters 
in  1876-77  was  10,470.152;  of  newspapera, 
6,021,744 ;  and  of  printed  matter,  postal  cards, 
and  samples  of  goods,  187,452. 

The  military  system  is  based  on  the  law  of 
June  28,  1864,  which  has  been  modified  by 
several  decrees  of  the  year  1868,  as  well  as  by 
decrees  of  October  4, 1869,  December  15, 1875, 
and  April  26, 1877.  The  strength  of  the  army 
in  1878,  on  the  peace  footing,  was  computed  at 
1,648  officers  and  82,281  men;  on  the  war 
footing,  2,688  officers  and  75,836  men.  The 
actual  strength  of  the  army  on  August  81, 1878, 
was  1,675  officers  and  88,821  men. 

The  navy  in  1878  consisted  of  22  steamers 
of  8,770  horse-power  and  121  guns,  and  12 
sailing  vessels  of  85  guns ;  together,  84  vessels, 
with  156  gnns. 

The  King  opened  the  Cortes  on  January  2d. 
He  spoke  favorably  of  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  and  of  the  aevelopment  of  the  colonies. 
Slavery  was  being  vigorously  suppressed.  Mea- 
sures wonld  be  proposed  in  connection  with 
primary  education,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  telegraph  and  postal  services.  Earnest  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  proposal  for  oonstmci- 
ing  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  the  north.  The  muoh- 
n^ed  bridge  over  the  Douro  was  a  great 
success.  The  country  was  in  a  peaceful  state, 
and  was  likely  to  remain  so.  On  January  26th, 
the  Ministry  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
of  censure  passed  by  the  House,  and  a  new  one 
was  formed  on  the  29th,  composed  as  follows : 
President  of  the  Ooundl  and  Minister  of  War, 
A.  M.  de  Pontes  Pereira  de  Mello ;  Finances,  A. 
de  Serpa  Pimenteh  Interior,  Rodrigues  8am- 
paio;  Justice  and  Worship,  mijon  de  Frdtas; 
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Nary  uaA  OolonieR,  Ribeiro  ds  FoDseoa;  For- 
«gn  Affairs,  J.  d'AndradeOorro ;  Pnbllo  Worka, 
Oommeroe,  and  loduatr;,  L.  A.  de  Carvalho. 
On  Febraarj  26th  the  Chambe™  adopted  a 
bill  aatliorizing  the  Government  to  conatraot 
the  Beira  Alta  Kailroad,  if  the  propoaalH  of 
private  companieB  were  not  aoitable.  The  line 
u  to  unite  Ooimbra  with  Salamanca,  and  is 
to  afford  direct  cominanicat ion  between  Liabon 
and  Central  £uri>pe.  Other  important  bUJa  of 
the  aession  were  those  providing  fur  the  inoreose 
ot  aalarias  of  teadiers  in  tbo  pnbllo  aobools, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Conrt, 
the  reform  of  postal  affairs,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  compulsory  elementary  education.  The 
■eaaion  of  the  Chambers  waadosed  on  May  4th. 

Elections  for  municipal  and  general  ooun- 
oilors  were  held  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
the  early  part  of  Angoat,  and  reaulted  favor- 
ably for  the  Government,  Elections  for  mem- 
bera  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held 
on  October  18th,  and  also  resulted  favorably 
for  tbe  Qovenment.  Another  change  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember, when  Senhor  Monteiro  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  belong  to  tbe  Govern- 
ment party. 

PKESBTTERIANS.  I.  Pbebbttuuh 
Cbttsoh  im  TBI  TJNmD  Btatis  or  AmtmoA. 
— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statiados 
of  this  Chnrob  aa  they  were  reported  to  the 
lOeneraJ  Assembly  which  met  in  Hay,  1678. 
The  table  Is  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
growth  of  the  Oboroh  during  the  last  year, 
and  since  1 872: 


Tho  numbers  of  miniatera,  ohnrcbea,  mem- 
bers of  the  Oburcb,  and  members  of  Sunday 
sohools  are  shown  by  synods  as  follows: 
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The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  tbe 
General  Assembly  that  436  candidates  had 
been  accepted  during  the  year,  of  whom  Si 
were  fitting  to  labor  in  tbe  German  language, 
7  in  the  French,  Portuguese,  Welsh,  and  other 
languages,  and  69  for  service  among  the  freed- 

The  Commutes  on  FrMdmtn  renorted  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  their  tola!  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  t61j26d,  and  their  total 
expenditnrea  $G0,888.  They  had  under  their 
care  ISB  missionaries  of  all  kinds,  1S9  church- 
es with  10,267  communicanta,  120  Sunday 
schools  with  T,4fi6  scholars,  and  S7  parochial 
schools  with  8,989  scholars. 

Tbe  Library  of  the  Pte^terian  Sutoriett 
Society  contained  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1878, 
1 1.000  volumes. 

The  Board  iff  Foreign  Miuioni  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  that  their  receipta  for 
the  year  had  been  $403,861.66,  and  their  ex- 
penditures $Sn,lB0.92.  The  operations  of  the 
year,  although  they  had  been  conducted  with 
core  to  avoid  debt,  bad  reaulted  in  another  de- 
ficiency of  $47,829.  There  waa  an  increase  of 
four  ordained  missionaries,  seven  female  mis- 
sionaries, three  native  ministera,  and  eight  li- 
oentiatea.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  re- 
ceipta, in  addition  to  spodal  contributions  and 
to  the  amoont  needed  to  remove  the  existing 
debt,  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  work 
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of  the  Board  daring  the  ensuing  year.    The  minnte  in  which  the  decision  was  entered  upon 

Board  had  the  direction  of  missions  among  the  record  contained  an  explanation  that  '*  the 

seven  Indian  trihes  of  the  United  States.    Id  Assembly  finds  great  pleasure  in  calling  atten- 

Mexico  there  are  5  stations  and  several  out-  tion  to  the  enlarging  efforts  and  the  growing 

stations ;  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  1  influence  of  the  women  of  the  Presbyterian 

station ;  in  Brazil,  8  stations  and  several  oat-  Obnrch,  in  the  work  committed  to  the  denom- 

stations;  in  Ohili,  4  stations;  in  Liberia  and  ination;  and  points  with  peculiar  satisfaction 

the  Gaboon  and  Oorisco  in  Africa,  11  stations  and  emphatic  approbation  to  the  noble  record 

and  4  out-stations ;  in  Lodiana,  Furrukhabad,  to  which  these  women  are  daily  adding  by 

and  Eolapoor,  in  India,  18  stations  and  17  out-  their  efficiency  and  devotion.^' 

stations;  in  Siam  and  Laos,  4 stationa ;  in  Oan-  The  Rev.  John  Miller,  of  the  Presbytery  of 

ton,  Ningpo,  Shantung,  and  Peking,  in  China,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  had  been  tried  by  his 

10  stations  and  several  out-stations;  among  Synod  for  heresy  for  having  published,  in  a 

the  Chinese  in  California*  2  stations ;  in  Japan,  book  entitled  **  Questions  awakened  by  the 

2  stations;  in  Persia,  8  stations  and  81  out-sta-  Bible,"  the  doctrines  that  the  soul  is  not  im- 

tions ;  and  in  Syria,  5  stations  and  43  out-sta-  mortal,  that  Christ  as  a  child  of  Adam  was 

tions.  Connected  with  these  missions  were  124  personally  accounted  guilty  of  Adam^s  sin,  and 

American  and  55  native  missionaries,  109  na-  like  other  children  of  Adam  inlierited  a  corrupt 

tive  licentiates,  and  190  American  and  484  na-  nature,  and  expressed  a  dinial  of  the  doctrine 

tive  lay  missionaries.    The  whole  number  of  of  the  Trinity;  and  he  was  suspended  from  the 

communicants  was  10,891,  distributed  among  ministry  of  the  church  until  he  should  make  a 

the  missions  as  follows:  North  American  In-  satisfactory  renunciation  of  his  alleged  errors, 

dian,  1,348 ;  Mexican,  2,019 ;  South  American,  and  should  promise  no  longer  to  proclaim  theoL 

977;  African,  624;  Indian,  802;  Siamese,  128;  The  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  he  ap- 

Japanese,  477 ;  Chinese,  1,623 ;  Persian,  1,184;  pealed,  having  sustained  the  Presbytery,  he  ap- 

Byrian,  664.    The  total  number  of  scholars  in  pealed  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly.    The  decision 

the  boarding  and  day  schools  was  15,906,  viz. :  of  the  Assembly  was  g^ven  against  Mr.  Miller 

among  the  Indian  tribes,  452 ;  in  Mexico,  295 ;  and  in  favor  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod^ 

in  South  America,  475 ;  in  Africa,  211 ;  in  In-  and  a  minute  recording  the  decision  was  en- 

dia,  8,186;  in  Slam,  287;  in  China,  680;  among  tered,  in  which  the  Assembly,  while  urging 

the  Chinese  in  California,  157 ;  in  Japan,  238 ;  upon  all  fidelity  to  the  doctrinal  standardsi  em- 

in  Per4a  1,242;  in  Syria*  4,019.  bodied  the  advice  to  every  one  who  might  en- 

The  nineteenth  General  As$emblf/  of  the  Pres-  tertain  views  irreconcilable  with  its  stimdarda 

byterian  Church  in  tlie  United  States  of  Araer-  '^to  take  the  authorized  course  after  consulta- 

ica  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  16th.    The  Rev.  tion  with  his  Presbytery,  and  peacefully  with* 

Frauds  L.  Patcon,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  Moder-  draw  from  l^e  ministry  of  our  Church." 

ator.    The  Assembly  met  in  the  church  in  The  Rev.  W.  C.  McCune,  of  the  Presbytery 

which  the  reunion  of  the  Old  School  and  New  of  Cincinnati,  was  charged  before  his  Preaby- 

Bchool  branches  of  the  Prcsbjrterian  Church  tery  with  having  engaged  actively  in  promoting 

was  consummated  in  1869;  and  the  opening  and  codperating  with  a  so-called  **  Christian 

day  of  the  session  was  signalized  by  the  un-  Union  "  organization,  or  a  church  having  the 

veiling  of  n  memorial  tablet  in  the  building  in  obliterating  or  ignoring  of  denominational  lines 

honor  ofthe  event,  in  which  the  members  of  the  as  one  of  its  principles;  with  having  taught 

Assembly  took  part.    Among  the  most  impor-  that  denominational  organizations  requiring  the 

tant  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  ofthe  assent  of  ministers  to  fixed  creeds  were  sinful ; 

Assembly  were  three  cases  of  appeal  from  the  and  with  having  daim*^  to  be  a  tninister  of 

decisions  of  the  lower  courts  on  ouestions  in-  the  Presbyterian  Church  while  at  the  same 

Tolving  the  doctrine,  usages,  and  disdpline  of  time  serving  as  a  minister  in  a  separate  ^'  un- 

tbe  Church.  denominational  '*  church.    The  Presbytery  ao- 

The  Rev.  Isaac  M.  See,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  quitted  him  of  the  charges,  and  gave  hhn  letters 

having  permitted  a  woman  to  preach  and  teach  of  dismissal  as  a  sound  and  faithful  minister, 

in  his  church,  had  been  tried  by  the  Presby-  The  prosecutors  carried  the  case  to  the  Synod, 

tery  of  Newark  for  an  offense  against  the  Scrip-  which  sustained  the  Presbytery,  whereupon 

tures  and  against  the  order  and  disdpline  of  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Assembly, 

the  Church,  and  for  having  made  statements  The  Assembly  decided  in  favor  of  the  proseoa- 

of  erroneous  views  in  defense  of  his  action,  tors,  affirming  that  the  charges  a^nst  Mr. 

The  Presbytery  declared  that  his  conduct  might  MoCune  had  been  proved,  that  the  Presbytery 

open  the  way  to  disorder  and  mischief,  and  ad-  had  erred  in  not  sustaining  the  charges,  in  not 

monished  him  to  abstain  from  it  in  the  future,  reprimanding  Mr.  McCune  for  his  unsound 

It  also  admonished  him  that  his  view  on  the  sub-  statements  and  his  disloyal  action,  and  in  dis- 

Ject  contained,  in  its  Judgment,  *'  the  germs  of  missing  him  to  another  denomination  as  in 

estructive  errors."    He  appealed  from  thisde-  good  standing;  and  that  the  Svnod  had  erred 

dsion  to  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  The  Synod  in  refusing  to  sustain  the  complaint  against  the 

having  given  a  decision  sustaining  the  Presbyte-  Presbyten^  for  its  action, 

ry,  he  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  A  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  sua- 

body  also  refused  to  sustain  his  appeaL    The  tentaUon  department  of  the  Board  of  Home 
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Missions  was  effected.  The  separate  depart- 
ments  of  the  Board  were  ordered  to  be  discon- 
tinned  and  their  two  treasaries  consolidated, 
and  the  churches  receiving  aid  from  the  Board 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  to  be  called  sos- 
tentation  pastorates  and  mission  churches.  Sas- 
tentation  pastorates  are  required  to  be  regu- 
larly constituted,  to  take  up  annual  collections 
for  the  Board  according  to  some  systematic 
plan,  and  to  contribute  not  less  than  $600  of 
money  toward  the  annual  support  of  the  pas- 
tor, and  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $6.50  per 
member,  upon  which,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  rresbytery,  the  Board  shall  supple- 
ment the  salary  so  as  to  make  it  at  least  $900. 
The  annual  rental  yalue  of  the  parsonage,  where 
One  is  occupied  by  the  minister,  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
Board.  The  continuance  of  aid  in  cases  where 
the  existence  of  a  sustentation  pastorate  would 
prevent  the  grouping  of  churches  which  ought 
to  be  united  in  the  support  of  a  single  minister, 
was  discouraged.  It  was  ftirther  ordered  that 
churches  renewing  applications  for  aid  should 
be  required  to  maie  an  annual  decrease  in  the 
amount  asked  for  whenever  such  decrease 
should  be  practicable;  and  that  no  church 
should  receive  aid  either  in  sustentation  or  as 
a  mission  church,  except  in  special  cases  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  tne  Presbytery  and  the  Board. 

A  new  basis  of  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  adopted.  It  provides  that 
the  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly 
shall  consist  as  nearly  as  possible  of  ministers 
and  elders  in  equal  numbers;  that  the  ratio  of 
representation  shall  be  one  commissioner  from 
each  Presbytery  containing  not  more  than  2,- 
500  ministers  and  communicants  combined,  and 
two  commissioners  from  each  Presbytery  con- 
taining more  than  2,500  and  less  than  5,000 
ministers  and  communicants  combined;  and 
that  no  Presbytery  hereafter  organized  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  representative  till  it  shall  have 
not  less  than  500  ministers  and  communicants 
combined. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  protesting  against 
the  appropriation  of  public  moneys  to  denomi- 
national institutions,  approving  the  efforts  of 
the  International  Sabbath  Association  and  of 
all  others  to  put  down  *^  Sabbath  desecration  by 
railroad  companies,  and  any  other  methods  of 
Sabbath  desecration  or  pleasure,"  and  advising 
the  people  of  the  Church  to  discourage  attend- 
ance upon  public  gatherings,  even  professedly 
religious  ones,  which  involve  such  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath ;  and  calling  the  attention  of 
those  who  control  the  secular  press  to  the  pro- 
priety and  duty  of  giving  less  prominence  to 
the  details  of  crime,  especially  of  all  forms  of 
licentiousness. 

II.    pBESnTTXBIAN    OhUBOH  OF  THE  UNITED 

States. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1878.  The 
statistics  for  1877  are  also  given  for  compari- 
son: 


SYNOMk  ITC. 


BjroodB 

PrMbjterf  et 

Miniitortand  UceotUtoi 

Candldatet 

('hurchet 

lioMwarM 

OrdioAtlons 

I  nstallitloDS. 

Futonl  rekttont  dlBsolved 

Chnrehes  orpmlzed. 

ObnrobeB  diasoWed 

ChorohM  recelred  from  oUier  de- 

noiiitnatioiui 

Charotaes  diftmlaeed  to  other  denom- 

inatiou 

MIntoten  received  from  other  de- 

DomlnatloDe. 

Ministere  dlBmisMd  to  other  denom- 

liMtttonB 

Number  of  ruling  eldert 

Number  of  deeoona 

Members  added  on  examination  , . . 

Membera  added  on  certificate 

Whole  number  of  communicants. . . 

Adults  baptised 

Inftmts  baptized 

Number  of  baptized  non-oommunl- 

cants 

Cbiidreo  in  Sunday  schools  snd  Bl 

Usdssses. 

ooimiBinioirs. 

Sustentation 

ETangelistio  ftand 

luTalid  ftmd 

Tonign  missions 

Education 

Publication 

PrsabTterial. 

Pastors*  saltfies 

Congregational 

Miscoiianeous , 


isrr. 


1ST8. 


:} 


Total 


IS 
68 

1,116 
170 

1,8S0 
63 
41 
64 
61 
48 
12 


1 

1 

6.12S 
8,888 
6309 
8.066 
11S.A60 
1.947 
4,6G6 

S2,682 
66,624 


$88,196 

19,786 

e,470 

89,488 

80,088 

10,496 

11,628 

612/^ 

892,098 

68,£08 


$1,110,971 


12 
66 

1,117 
146 

1,878 
41 
66 
71 
49 
47 
24 


6.428 
8,4fi8 
•375 
8,471 
114.678 
1186 
4,661 

S43a 
68»lSi 


$27,887 

12,689 

9,042 

84.0C9 

84,028 

14,296 

12,146 

682309 

808.814 

6036$ 


tl.08Q3n 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Puhlieaticn  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  assets 
of  the  Pablishing  House  were  valned  at  $10,- 
084,  and  its  liabilities  amounted  to  $26,818, 
showing  an  excess  of  liabilities  of  $7,284.  The 
Committee  had  endeavored  to  sell  the  proper- 
ty  of  the  publishing  house  at  Richmond,  Va., 
without  success,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  an  offer  bearing  a  fair  proportion  to  its 
value.  The  report  of  the  Committee  gave  a  re- 
view of  the  embarrassments  which  the  estab- 
lishment suffered,  growing  out  of  the  defalca- 
tion of  a  former  agent  and  the  diflSculty  of 
making  collections.  The  business  of  publica- 
tion had  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
by  contract 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Committee  on  Sue- 
tentaticn  for  the  year  for  all  the  funds  under 
its  charge  had  been  $58,682,  of  which  $16,652 
were  for  sustentation,  and  $776  for  the  colored 
evangelistic  fund.  The  receipts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ben^fieiary  Education  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1878,  were  $11,028.  Seventy- 
nine  candidates  had  made  applications  for  as- 
sistance, of  whom  41  were  attending  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  The  Committee  on  the  Ineti- 
tution  for  training  Colored  Minieten  at  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  reported  that  the  institution  had 
been  opened  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dickson,  D.  D., 
as  instructor,  and  had  been  att^ided  by  ten 
students.    Many  had  been  prevented  from  at- 
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tending  by  the  want  of  means  of  support  while  for  congregational  expenses,  $198,888 ;  to  the 

engaged  in  their  studies,  and  with  this  fact  in  Boards,  $95,587 ;  general  contributions,  $50,- 

view  provision  was  recommended  for  taking  993;    total  contributions,  $788,666;    average 

contribntions  for  the  support  of  such  students,  contribution  per  member,  $10.65 ;  average  sal- 

and  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  manual  ary  of  pastors,  $928 ;  amount  of  contributions 

labor.  by  Sunday  schools,  $28,210. 

The  receipts  of  the  Commutes  qf  Foreign  The  contributions  for  the  Board  of  Home 
Mmione  had  been  $47,225,  of  which  $10,107  Miaeione  were  $82,671.  The  receipU  of  the 
had  been  given  by  Women^s  Missionary  Asso-  Board  of  Publication  were  $28,040,  and  the 
oiations  and  $5,992  by  Sunday  schools;  the  ex-  expenditures  $26,482.  The  capital  stock  of 
penditures  had  been  $52,650,  and  the  debt  had  the  publishing  establishment  was  valued  at 
been  increased  to  $9,251.  The  force  engaged  $75,097.  The  Board  of  Church  Externum  re- 
in the  work  of  the  missions  consisted  of  75  ported  their  receipts  $12,699  for  the  general 
persons,  of  whom  33  were  American  mission-  fund  and  $14,475  for  the  loan  fund.  1\i^  Board 
aries  and  their  assistants,  and  42  were  native  of  Education  reported  that  their  receipts  had 
laborers.  The  missions  to  the  Oherokee  Indians  been  $8,581,  and  their  expenditures  $1,920, 
and  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  had  been  and  that  their  net  indebtc^ess  was  $1,082. 
for  the  most  part  discontinued,  on  account  of  Seventeen  students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
the  lack  of  means  to  sustain  or  reinforce  them,  had  been  aided. 

Other  mis3ion3  were  in  danger  of  dissolution  The  reoeiptsoi  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mimons 

for  a  similar  cause.    More  than  150  persons  were  $47,551,  showing  a  deorea^^e  of  $26,464. 

had  joined  the  Ohnrch  on  profession  of  faith  Their  appropriations  had  amounted  to  $62,580,  * 

during  the  year  at  the  several  mission  stations,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $14,979.    The  mission 

Report  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  mis-  in  Syria  had  been  transferred,  pursuant  to  the 

sions,  wliich  were  continued  in  Brazil  and  directions  of  the  previous  General  Assembly, 

Qreeoe,  and  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  mis- 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  sion  at  Canton,  China,  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 

Ghnrch  in  the  Uuited  States  met  at  Enoxville,  the  United  States.    Permission  h>id  been  gained 

Tenn.,  May  16th.    The  Rev.  T.  £.  Peck,  D.  D.,  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  for  the  members  of 

of  Virginia,  was  chosen  Moderater.    A  report  tiie  native  churches  in  that  country  to  own 

was  presented  from  the  delegates  of  the  Church  sites,  build  churches,  and  carry  on  the  wor- 

who  had  attended  the  General  Presbyterian  ship  of  God  in  their  own  way.    Aoknowledg- 

Counoil  held  at  Edinburgh  in  July,  1877,  which  roent  was  made  to  the  students  of  the  Divinity 

embodied  a  statement  of  the  advantages  which  Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 

the  delegates  believed  had  been  or  would  be  Scothmd  for  a  remittance  of  $6,872  in  aid  of 

gained  by  the  meeting  of  the  Council.    The  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  train- 

Assembly  approved  the  diligence  of  the  dele-  ing-school  and  college  at  Osioot,  Egypt.    The 

gates,  antl  ordered  their  report  to  be  published  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  the 

in  the  appendix  of  the  Minutes.    The  subject  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Board :  Mis- 

of  the  simplification  of  the  ecclesiastical  ma-  sions,  India  and  Egypt — stations,  44;  foreign 

chinery  of  the  Church  was  presented  in  the  missionaries,  18;  unmarried  female  missiona- 

report  of  a  special  committee  which  had  been  ries,  11 ;  native  ordained  ministers,  6 ;  licen- 

appointed  to  consider  it.    The  report  covered  tiates,  8;  native  laborers,  154;  total  laboren«, 

the  whole  ground  of  the  changes  which  were  174.    Communicants — ^Egypt,856;  India,  218; 

thought  needed  to  secure  a  simpler  working  of  total,  1,069 ;  increase — ^Egypt,  126 ;  India,  40 ; 

the  machinery  of  the  Church,  and  presented  in  total,   166.     Scholars  in  Sabbath  schools — 

detfdl  the  several  modifications  which  had  been  Egypt,  1,162 ;  India,  247;  total,  1,409.    Teach- 

suggested,  without  making  definite  recommen-  ers  and  otficers— India,  15 ;  Egypt,  92 ;  total, 

dationa.    The  subject  was  not  disposed  of  by  107.    Scholars  m  Egypt — in  day-schools,  1,404; 

the  Assembly.    A  report  was  adopted  lament-  in  boarding-schools,  51 ;  in  training-school,  75 ; 

ing  the  sin  and  evil  or  desecrating  the  Sabbath,  in  Theological  Seminary,  11;   females  taught 

especially  by  railroad  trains.     A  permanent  at  home,  476 ;  total,  2,017.    Contributions  of 

Committee  on  the  Sabbath  was  appointed.  native  members  in  Egypt,  $5,058. 

III.  United  PbesuttbbianOhuroh  ofNobth  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Miesione  to  the 

Ambbioa. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Freedmen  had  been  $8,448.    They  had  met  all 

statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  their  current  expenses  during  the  year,  and  had 

of  North  America  as  they  were  reported  to  the  made  a  payment  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  pre- 

General  Assemhiy  in  May,  1878 :  Number  of  yious  year.    The  Board  had  a  school  at  Knox- 

synods,  9 ;  of  presbyteries,  56 ;  of  ministers,  ville,  Tenn.,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  209  pn- 

647;   of  congregations,  792;   of  mission  sta-  pits;  a  branch  school  at  East  Enoxville,  with 

tions,  67  ;   of  members,  78,648  ;   of  Sunday  78  scholars,  and  a  school  building  nearly  coni- 

schoola,  709 ;  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  pleted  at  Chase  City,  Va.     Besides  the  ordi- 

same,  6,972 ;   of  Sunday-school  scholars,  59,-  nary  common-school  branches,  Latin,  Greek, 

248 ;  of  students  of  theology,  87 ;  of  baptisms,  higher  arithmetic,  and  the  geolojry  of  Tennes- 

569  adults  and  8,725  infants.    Amount  of  con-  see  were  taught  in  the  school  at  Knoxville. 

tribations :  for  salaries  of  ministers,  $488,748 ;  The   twentieth   General   Aieembly  of   the 
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United  Presbjterian  Ohoroh  of  North  Ameri-    'ygjSg^^P^'^^^^ ^5} 

oa  met  at  Cambridge,  O.,  May  22d.    The  Rev.    i^i,^unZ;; •;• "  ""    lo^ 

8.  G.  Irvuie,  D.  D.,  of  Oregon,  was  elected  

Moderator.    A  paper  was  adopted  recommend-    rr   Touiamtribations.. f^lZ 

,   ^T^^^        *^l/«P^i  ^ao a^Avy^^^  i'^s^uM^w^^x      V»lue of chuToh property 1,74LMT 

ing  the  appomtment  of  deacons  m  the  different  ^  «-    #  t   -r~ 

congregations  of  the  Gharch,  in  the  manner       Many  of  the  items  are  defectively  reported, 
prescribed  in  tlio  Book  of  Government  and       The  receipts  of  the  .fit?ar(2<^iH<5^i(»t»0»  had 

Discipline ;  nrging  the  Synods  to  take  steps  been  $46,478.    Its  assets  were  valued  at  $76,- 

for  securing  such  civil  legislation  in  respect  to  019,  and  its  liabilities  amounted  to  $12,808. 

the  tenure  of  ecclesiasticflJ  property  as  is  needed  The  Board  had  the  charge  of  one  quarterly 

to  enable  congregations  to  commit  to  deacons  review,  one  general  weekly  paper,  and  three 

the  charge  which  now  rests  upon  ordinary  Sunday-school  papers,  all  of  which,  except  the 

trustees;  and  giving  permission  for  the  ap-  smaller  Sunday-school  paper,  had  suffered  a  loss 

pointment  of  pious  women  as  assistants  to  dea-  of  xubsoribers. 

cons,  *^  it  being  understood,  however,'*  the  reso-  The  General  Aeeemhly  of  the  Cumberland 
lution  provided,  *^  that  those  so  devoting  them-  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
selves  and  banded  together  shall  not  be  formed  May  16th.  The  Rev.  D.  £.  Bushnell,  of  Cali- 
into  sisterhoods  living  apart  from  ordinary  so-  fomia,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  foreign 
ciety.**  The  practice  of  preaching  by  unli-  mission  of  the  Assembly  in  Japan  was  in  oper- 
censed  students  was  declared  to  be  unlawful,  acion,  with  one  missionary  in  the  field,  and 
and  all  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  suppress  one  who  had  temporarily  returned  home.  A 
*it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  authority. — The  third  missionary  was  ordained  during  the  sea- 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Corresi>oudence  on  sion  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  intention  of  his 
the  subject  of  the  General  Presbyterian  Alii-  starting  for  Japan  in  a  short  time.  Attention 
anoe  recommended  the  i^pointment  of  dele-  was  directed  to  the  missions  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
gates  to  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  to  be  held  ritory  and  to  the  German  mission  in  St  LouiS| 
in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  who  should  be  in-  Mo.  The  Committee  on  Education  made  a  re- 
structed  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  a  port  upon  l^e  condition  of  the  West  Tennessee 
constitutional  gaarantee  that  the  principles  of  College;  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  IlL;  Trln- 
the  United  Pre^tbyterian  Church  m  regard  to  ity University, Tehuacana, Texas;  Wayneabuig 
psalmody  shall  be  respected.  College  Pa. ;  and  Cumberland  University,  Leb- 

lY .  Rkpobmbd  Pbbsbttsbiak  Church. — ^The  anon,  Tenn. ;  all  of  which  were  represented  as 

General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.    A  theologi* 

Church  of  North  America  met  in  the  city  of  cal  department  nad  been  established  in  Trinity 

New  York,  May  16th.    The  Rev.  A.  G.  Wylie,  University,  with  a  secured  endowment  so  far 

of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  Moderator.    The  of  $26,000,  in  which  the  Rev.  W.  £.  Beeson, 

Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Synod  of  D.  D.,  nad  been  elected  Professor.    A  training* 

the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  who  had  school  for  young  preachers  had  been  establisJiad 

been  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  at  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  by  the  Pacific  Synod.    A 

General  Synod,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  and  adviae 

of  an  organic  union  of  the  two  bodies,  made  a  the  bretliren  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

verbal  repoil,  and  were  discharged.    The  trea-  Church,  colored,  in  securing  needed  literatnre 

surer  of  tne  Theolo^cal  Seminary  reported  that  and  in  establishing  a  good  school,  the  partioipa* 

thefundsof  thesemmaryin  his  charge  amount-  tion  of  which,  however,  should  not  place  the 

ed  to  $31,007,  and  that  he  hod  received  $21,-  Assembly  under  any  obligation  toward  the  ool- 

185,  and  paid  out  $2,172.  ored  brethren.    The  report  on  publication  ap- 

V.  CuMBBBLAND  Pbesbttbbian  Chttboh. —  provcd  the  plan,  which  a  previous  Assembly 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  had  adopted,  of  concentrating  efforts  upon  the 

the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  as  given  publication  of  a  nngle  weekly  journal  for  the 

in  the  reports  of  the  General  Assembly  of  wholeChurch,  and  stated  that  while  the  Assean 

1878 :  bly  did  not  undertake  by  authority  to  prevent 

Humber  of  presbyteries 119  the  publication  of  weekly  papers  by  inoividnal 

a       i7'"«*?* ^•SiS  members  of  the  Church,  nor  did  it  require  such 

•*         lloentUtes 258  .  \      a.      -2  r  •     •         ^      j 

"       candidates 18T    persons  to  apply  to  It  for  permission  to  do 

II       con^regatioiis s^iT    the  same,  it  nevertheless  requested  the  whoIe 

^^Srl^^^'^l!y,y///^'^\V^V^V^'^\      ^u    church  to  combine  in  the  support  of  this  pol- 
•*       addiooM.'. V.V.'  ...v.. V. V.".*. ! '.  9,758    icy.    Resolutioiis  were  adopted  recommending 

"    SSSimricinu;;;;;;;;;;;;.::::::;;::::  mlS  aretnrntotheoidsvstemofhoiding<»mp-mee^ 

••       Sunday-school  scholars 61 .68T  uigs  Whenever  such  meetings  may  be  deemed 

**       officers  and  teachers  In  Sondaf  schools.  0^097  practicable  and  profitable,  and  nrging  the  roin- 

oommiBUTioita.  isters  and  people  of  the  Church  to  use  their  in- 

Prom  Bandar  schools $7,7«8  fiuenoe  in  all  suitable  ways  in  opt>osition  to  the 

""s'JoX  m^lS^nsr;:;:::  v:;:::::::::;.::::^     s;???  desecration  of  the  sabbath. 

»  education 5,800  YL     ASSOOIATK    RSFOBMBD     PBESBTTSSIAir 

-  ?h"iSbSidinir«d«iiwiifV;;::::::;;::::::  &x  9»«'?"'--Tij«^A»«x''*t«  Reformed  Preebyte- 

«  pastors  and  sappiies 16A^    nan  Bynod  of  the  oouth  met  at  New  Lebanon, 
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Monroe  Ooanty,  Ya.,  Aagast  15tb.  The  Key.  a  Sabbath  attendance  of  24,400,  7,908  families 
W.  8.  Mofffttt  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  in  connection  with  the  Ohnrch,  4,700  oomma- 
Treasnrer  of  Enhine  College  reported  that  the  nicants  in  the  mission  stations,  and  4,886  in  the 
amount  of  the  endowment  funds  of  the  instita-  supplemented  congregations.  Board  of  French 
tion  was  $79,222,  and  that  his  receipts  and  ex-  EiangelwUion,  — Receipts,  $28,500.  Forty- 
penditnres  for  the  year  had  been  $7,871.  Sey-  four  ministers  and  students  were  regularly  em- 
enty-one  students  had  been  enrolled  during  the  ployed. — The  missions  of  the  Ohnrch  were  con- 
year.  The  Theological  Institution  had  been  ducted  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
attended  by  six  students.  The  receipts  of  the  Territory ;  among  the  coolies  brought  from  In- 
Foreign  Mission  Fund  had  been  $2,658,  and  the  dia  and  China  to  labor  in  the  nlantations  on 
expenditures  in  its  behalf  $680.  The  amount  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  in  the  New  Hebrides 
of  the  inyested  funds  for  foreign  missions  was  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ;  in  the 
$2,664.  The  Synod  employed  one  missionary  Province  of  Indore,  in  central  India;  and  in 
in  Egypt,  who  was  working  in  cooperation  with  the  island  of  Formosa. 

the  mission  ofthe  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
The  establishment  of  an  independent  mission  byterian  Church  of  Canada  met  at  Hamilton, 
in  Mexico  was  <letermined  upon,  and  the  Rev.  Ont.  June  12th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  St 
Keill  £.  Pressly  was  appointed  missionary  to  Paul's  Church,  Montreal,  was  chosen  Moder- 
take  the  charge  of  it.  Twelve  persons  received  ator.  The  subject  of  the  hymnology  of  the 
appointments  as  home  missionaries,  four  of  Church  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  by 
whom  would  labor  in  Texas.  The  Synod  hav-  overtures  from  several  synods,  which  suggest- 
ing lost  its  church  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  the  ed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  promote 
secession  of  a  majority  of  its  congregation,  the  greater  uniformity.  A  committee  wasappoint- 
adhering  pastor  of  the  church  was  authorized  ed  to  consider  the  subject,  which  afterward 
to  yisit  the  churches  of  the  Synod  for  the  reported,  recommending  the  provision  of  ^*  a 
purpose  of  seouring  means  to  supply  another  h3rmn-book  whi^h  may  be  allowed  by  the  As- 
ohurch  lot  and  building.  sembly  for  such  congregations  as  desire  the 

VII.  Prbsbttbbun  Coubor  of  Canada. —  nseof  a  hymn-book  in  their  service  of  praise," 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  not  with  the  design  of  restricting  the  liberty 
this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Gen-  of  congregations  now  using  hymn-books,  but 
oral  Assembly  in  June,  1878 :  Number  of  pas-  of  making  a  selection  which  may  commend  it- 
toral  charges,  740;  of  ministers,  618;  of  church-  self  for  general  adoption.  Upon  the  further 
68  and  congregations,  1,889;  of  families  con-  recommendation  of  this  report,  a  committee 
nected  with  the  same,  60,466;  of  communicants,  was  appointed  to  provide  a  selection  chiefly, 
98,871 ;  of  baptisms,  9,261 ;  total  amount  prom-  but  not  exclusively,  from  the  four  hymn-books 
ised  for  stipends,  $492,782  ;  a^nount  raised  now  in  use  in  the  churches,  and  publish  the 
for  congregational  purposes,  $868,048 ;  total  same  as  a  book  of  praise  allowed  by  the  Gen- 
omount  of  contributions  for  all  purposes,  $1,-  eral  Assembly.  Attention  was  given  to  the 
027,859,  or  $41,244  over  the  total  contributions  fact  that  a  body  consisting  of  a  number  of 
of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  num-  members  of  the  former  Presbyterian  Church  in 
ber  of  communicants  from  the  previous  year  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
was  4,683.  land,  who  had  refused  to  go  into  t^e  union,  had 

The  aooonntsofsomeofthefunds  are  still  kept  applied  to  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
in  the  separate  names  of  the  several  churches  tneir  former  Church,  whereby  they  would  be  in 
which  entered  into  the  union  by  which  this  a  position  to  assert  claims  inconsistent  with  the 
body  was  formed  in  1874.  The  summaries  in-  rights  conferred  upon  this  Church  by  the  union, 
eluded  the  following:  Widows^  and  Orphans^  and  with  its  interests.  The  Committee  on  the 
Fands^  $41,855 ;  number  of  beneficiaries,  so  far  Protection  of  Church  Property  was  therefore 
as  reported,  117.  A  committee  was  ordered  by  instructed  to  watch  and  resist,  in  the  name  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  consider  and  report  the  Assembly,  '^  any  application  for  legislation 
as  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  several  funds  affeotinff  the  interests  of  the  united  Church 
under  this  head.  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  as  legally  identical  with  the  several  cJmrchea 
Funds. — ^Receipts,  $4,673;  expenditures,  $6,177  which  were  merged  in  and  now  constitute  the 
— of  which  $4,560  were  paid  in  the  eastern  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada."  Tiie  Com- 
section  of  administration  to  twenty  annuitant?,  mittee  on  Sunday  Schools  reported  that  four- 
ffoms  Missions, — ^The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  teen  Presbyteries  had  held  Sunday-school  con- 
the  eastern  section  were  $9,572,  and  their  ex-  ferenccs  in  accordance  with  their  recommenda- 
penditures  $10,202.  Fourteen  preachers  and  a  tions,  and  that  efforts  had  been  made  by  them 
considerable  number  of  young  men  were  in  the  to  secure  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  pub- 
field,  and  a  Presbytery  had  been  formed  in  lie  schools  as  a  text-book.  In  a  report  on  col- 
Newfoundland  since  the  union.  The  Commit-  lej^es,  which  was  adopted,  the  Assembly  de- 
tee  of  the  western  section  reported  that  their  cided  that  the  British  churches  should  be  asked 
receipts  hod  been  $80,485,  and  their  expendi-  to  take  a  part  in  the  founding  of  Christian  ed- 
tores  $36,802.  The  Committee  had  charge  of  ucational  institutions  in  Manitoba,  and  $100,- 
120  mission  fields,  855  preaching  stations,  89  000  was  named  as  the  sum  needed  to  secure  the 
supplemented  congregations,  102  churches  with  proper  equipment  of  Manitoba  OoUege. 
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ym.  Ohitbor  or  SooTLAKD. — ^The  Oeneral  room  for  the  free  deyelopmeDt  of  native  ihonglit 

Ajnemhly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Soot-  and  affinity."    The  subject  was  referred  to  the 

land  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  28d.    The  Earl  of  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  with  instructions 

Roslyn  represented  the  Queen  as  Lord  High  to  co^er  with  other  Presbyterian  churches  and 

Commissioner.    The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Tul-  missionary  sodeties,  and  report  to  the  next 

loch  was  chosen  Moderator.    The  financial  re-  Assembly. 

ports  showed  that  the  sum  realized  during  the  IX.  Fbsb  Chuboh  of  Scotland. — ^The  Oen- 
year  for  religious,  benevolent,  and  other  pur-  eral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
poses  of  the  Church,  had  been  £878,706,  or  met  at  Glasgow,  May  28d.  The  Rev.  A.  Bonar. 
£11, 000  less  than  the  sum  reported  one  year  pre-  D.  D.,  was  elected  Moderator.  The  financial 
viously.  The  Committee  on  Jewish  Missions  reports  showed  that  the  total  income  of  the 
reported  concerning  the  work  carried  on  at  Church  for  the  year  had  been  £575,718,  or 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Beyrout,  £10,528  more  than  the  income  of  the  previous 
and  Salonico.  Its  income  had  fiallen  ofi  so  that  year.  The  amount  raised  for  the  Sustentation 
its  expenditures  exceeded  its  receipts.  The  re-  Fu^id  was  £179,087,  a  sum  sufficient  to  allow 
port  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  showed  an  equal  dividend  of  £157,  and  raise  the  sti- 
that  it  had  devoted  much  attention  to  church-  pend  of  ministers  whose  congregations  reach 
building.  Fifteen  new  parishes  had  been  erect-  the  standard  requisite  to  qualify  them  for  par- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  Endowment  Com-  ticipation  in  the  surplus  to  £200.  The  Church 
mittee  during  the  year.  The  Education  Com-  ExtenMx<m  Building  Fund  Committee  had  re- 
mittee, upon  making  its  report,  was  instructed  ceived  £82,190  of  the  £100,000  they  were  en- 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  endeavoring,  by  deavoring  to  raise  for  church  extension.  The 
communication  with  other  churches,  *'  to  bring  most  important  question  before  the  Assembly 
about  united  action  in  maintaining  inspection  in  was  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Professor  Robert- 
religions  knowledge,  and  afifording  grants  for  son  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in- 
excellence  therein.'*  The  Committee  on  Sun-  volving  charges  of  heresy.  Professor  Smith 
day  Schools  reported  that  the  number  of  such  had  contributed  articles  to  the  new  edition  of 
schools  was  1,847,  with  16,269  teachers  and  the  **  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,**  including  one 
170,618  scholars.  Overtures  were  presented  on  the  Bible,  in  which  he  had  embodied  some 
asking  for  a  relaxation  of  the  form  of  subscrip-  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  modem  criticism 
tion  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  taken  by  elders  concerning  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  books 
upon  their  induction.  The  Assembly  denied  of  the  Scriptures,  and  concerning  inspiration, 
the  request  by  dismissing  the  overtures.  A  dis-  which  were  held  to  be  contrary  to  those  set 
cussion  arose  on  the  presentation  of  the  re-  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  had 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  been  tried  before  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen 
upon  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  some  on  a  libel  in  three  counts:  1.  The  publishing 
kind  of  union  among  the  Presbyterian  churches  and  promulgating  of  opinions  which  contra- 
for  the  conduct  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  An  diet  or  are  opposed  to  doctrines  set  forth  in 
understanding  was  reached  that  the  Committee  the  Scriptures  or  the  Confession  of  Faith ; 
would  report  on  the  possibility  of  such  co5p-  2.  The  publishing  and  promulgating  of  opin- 
eration  in  India.  On  this  subject  the  Commit-  ions  which  ure  in  themselves  of  a  dangerous 
tee  on  Union  with  other  Churches  reported  and  unsettling  tendency  in  their  bearings  on 
that  they  had  addressed  certain  ministers  and  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
elders  in  other  churches,  inviting  cooperation  Confession ;  and  8.  The  publishing  of  writings 
in  Christian  work,  and  had  found  that,  while  concerning  the  books  of  Scripture  which,  by 
opinions  were  different  regarding  cooperation  their  neutrality  of  attitude  in  relation  to  doc- 
at  home,  a  general  conviction  existed  that  trines  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Con- 
some  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  among  fession,  and  by  their  rashness  of  statement  in 
the  churches  in  the  foreign  field,  which  would  regard  to  the  critical  construction  of  the  Scrip- 
make  them  recognize  each  other*s  presence  in  tures,  tend  to  disparage  the  divine  charao- 
it,  so  as  to  give  no  appearance  of  competing  terand  authority  of  these  books.  The  Prea- 
missions  at  any  one  place.  The  report  was  bytery  found  the  eight  particulars  under  the 
adopted,  and  the  Committee  on  Union  was  re-  first  count  irrelevant,  found  the  second  count 
appointed  to  carry  on  its  labors,  with  instruc-  relevant,  and  did  not  reach  the  consideration 
tions  to  watch  over  the  motions  before  the  of  the  third  count  An  anpeal  m'os  taken  to 
House  of  Commons  for  inouiring  into  the  posi-  the  Synod,  which  sustainea  the  Presbytery  on 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  the  first  count,  but  reversed  its  decision  on 
with  a  view  to  union.  An  overture  was  re-  the  second  count  An  appeal  was  then  taken 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  asking  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  re- 
fer the  appointment  of  a  committee  which  versed  the  findings  of  the  Presbytery  on  the 
should  frame  or  recommend  a  formula  of  Chris-  second  particular  of  the  first  count,  which  cou- 
tian  doctrine  for  the  especial  use  of  the  native  demned  the  opinion  that  ^^  the  book  of  in- 
churches  in  connection  with  the  mission  in  In-  spired  Scripture  called  Deuteronomy,  which  is 
dia,  which  shoald  **  suflSc/ently  secure  the  ac-  professedly  an  historical  record,  does  not  possess 
knowledgment  of  the  essential  truths  held  by  this  character,  but  was  made  to  assume  it  by 
the  Church  catholic,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  writer  of  a  much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  the 
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name  of  God,  presented  in  dramatic  form  in-  less  than  £200  per  annam  was  113,  against  141 
straotions  and  laws  as  proceeding  from  the  in  1876-77.  The  average  stipend  of  the  min- 
mooth  of  Moses,  tbongh  these  never  were  and  isters  was  £262,  or  £8  more  than  the  average 
never  conld  have  been  uttered  by  him.''  The  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  receipts  for 
Assembly  held  that  this  part  of  the  libel  was  home  mission  and  evangelistic  work  during  the 
relevant,  ^*  to  the  effect  that  the  statements  year  had  been  £7,482.  The  funds  for  foreign 
quoted  in  the  minor  propositions  as  those  of  missions  had  amounted  during  the  year  to  £42,- 
Professor  Smith  regarding  the  Book  of  Deu-  406.  The  Church  sustains  nine  missions,  in 
teronomy  amount  to  what  is  expressed  in  the  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Caffraria,  In- 
8idd  particular,  and  are  opposed  m  their  legiti-  dia,  China,  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Japan ;  in  all 
mate  results  to  the  supposition  of  the  book  being  of  which  were  48  ordained  European  mission- 
a  thoroughly  inspired  nistoricd  record,  accord-  aries,  6  European  medical  missionaries,  5  Eu- 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  the  Westminster  Con-  ropean  male  teachers,  11  European  female 
fession,  while  his  declarations  on  the  subject  teachers,  0  ordained  native  missionaries,  90 
of  the  inspiration  are  the  reverse  of  satisfactory  native  evangelists,  179  schoolmasters,  80  native 
and  do  not  indicate  his  reception  of  the  book  female  teachers,  10  other  agents,  68  principal 
in  that  character."  The  Presbytery  was  sus-  stations^  128  out-stations,  8,427  communicants, 
tmned  on  the  other  points,  except  as  to  one  1,820  inquirers,  186  week-day  schools,  10,808 
charging  Professor  Smith  with  holding  opin-  pupils,  with  a  total  educational  agency  of  888. 
ions  of  a  dangerous  and  unsettling  tendency.  The  Church  has  for  several  years  past  devoted 
upon  which  the  libel  was  amended  so  as  to  one  tenth  of  its  entire  income  to  foreign  mis- 
read, "  as  also  the  publishing  and  promulgating  sion  work. 

of  writings  concerning  the  books  of  Scripture  The  St/nodot  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
which,  by  their  ill-considered  and  unguarded  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  18th.  The 
setting  forth  of  speculations  of  a  critical  kind,  Kev.  David  Croom,  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen 
tend  to  awaken  doubt,  especially  in  the  case  Moderator.  Resolutions  were  adopted  renew- 
of  students,  of  the  divine  truth,  inspiration,  ing  the  testimony  of  the  Synod  against  State 
and  authority  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  Churches,  and  condemning  all  attempts  at  leg- 
or  on  the  doctrines  of  angels  and  prophecy,  as  islative  compromise  or  alternative  on  the  ques- 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  and  in  tion  of  disestablishment ;  condemning  the  mo- 
the  Confession  of  Faith."  Upon  this  amend-  tions  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  Par- 
ed charge,  the  case  was  remanded  to  the  Pres-  liament  with  reference  to  religious  denomina- 
bytery.  tions  in  Scotland  as  either  evading  the  main 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  previous  issue  or  aiming  at  ends  purely  sectional,  and  at 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  disestablishment  the  reconstruction  of  the  establishment ;  assert- 
made  a  report,  recommending  the  adoption  of  uig  that  public  opinion  in  Scotland  hi^  mani- 
a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  termination  of  fested  itself  widely  in  favor  of  disestablish- 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State  in  ment;  and  declaring  that  no  settlement  which 
Scotland.  The  Assembly  resolved— 1.  That  it  was  simply  Presbyterian  or  sectional,  or  which 
did  not  regard  the  maintenance  of  an  eoclesi-  would  leave  a  1e^  status  with  one  church  or 
astical  establishment  in  the  present  oiroum-  polity,  could  be  accepted  as  either  expedient  or 
stances  of  the  country  as  the  appropriate  equitable.  The  Committee  appointed  at  the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  State's  obligations  to  previous  meeting  of  the  Synoa  in  reference  to 
religion  and  the  Church ;  2.  Declaring  the  the  revision  of  the  Snbordinate  Standards  of 
solemn  conviction  that  the  connection  be-  the  Church  reported  a  declaratory  statement 
tween  the  Church  now  established  and  the  on  the  subject,  which  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
State  is  wholly  indefensible,  and  ought  with  lows: 
as  little  delay  as  possible  to  be  brought  to       ,^  ^       ,    «  ,     ,. 

a  termination;   8.  To  petition  Parliament  in  ^.^•'S"  JHt-^^'??'*^* i^"  ''^^^^  the  Subordmste 

*^m,^^  ^r  ♦Ka  »«\v«^:^«.   »«».v.x»:»«  ♦u^*  n^».»u«^^«  Standards  of  this  Cliuroh  are  accepted  requires  as- 

terms  of  the  motion,  reappoint  the  Committee  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  .^  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which 

to  watch  over  tlie  subject,  and  take  such  mea-  the  Scriptures  are  understood ;  whereas  these  stand- 

sures  as  may  be  fitted  to  accomplish  the  object  arda,  being  of  human  oomno^ition,  are  neoeasarily 

aimed  at  in  the  deliverance.  imperfect,  and  the  Church  has  alreody  taken  excep- 

X.  United  PRs^TTERiAxCHin^HOPSoc^^  lL^^^'^^tbp;^^^^^^ 

LAND.--The  statistical  reports  presented  to  the  ^^  -^  regard  to  which  it  has  been  found  desirable 

(General  Assembly  of  this  Church  for  1878  to  set  forth  more  fully  and  clearly  the  view  which 

showed  that  the  number  of  members  was  178,-  the  S^nod  takes  of  the  teaching  of  Holr  Scripture: 

554,  and  the  aggregate  average  attendance  at  therefore,  the  Synod  hereby  declares  as  follows : 

public  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  was  187,-  u^Z'^^\iriS^^'^^^^ 

019.    There  were  reported  from  584  oongrega-  y,i^l^  the  love  of  God  to  all  mankind,  hia  gih  of  his 

tions  841  Sunday  schools,  with  10,746  teachers  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 

and  79,816  scholars,  besides  698  advanced  Bible  world,  and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  men  without 

classes,  with  698  ministers  and  elders  as  teach-  distinction  on  the  pound  of  Christ's  perfect  sacrifice, 

^*.  ^^A  OR  AAi  .^i«<^1a».      tk^  ♦^♦•1  ;»/.<v^A  ^p  are  matters  which  nave  been  and  continue  to  be  re- 

ers  and  25,001  scholars.    The  total  moom e  of  ^^ ^  ^y  this  Church  as  viul  in  the  system  of  gos- 

the  Church  for  the  year  1877  was  £879,079.  Je!  truth,  and  to  which  she  desires  to  give  special 

The  number  of  ministers  whose  incomes  were  prominenee. 
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t.  Thfttthe  doctrine  of  the  Divine  deoreee,  indud-  trine  and  discipline  came  op  on  the  appeal  of 

iog  the  dootriDo  of  election  to  etenial  life,  iij  held  tlie  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  from  the  action  of 

in  connection  and  harmony  with  tbe  truth  tlut "  God  ^.^  ^  i>««-k«*^r«.  «/  n«-««>™.  «^:»of  \>i^      \t» 

will  have  all  men  to  be  saved/'  and  has  provided  a  2*®  Presbytery  of  Gla8j;ow  against  him.     Mr. 

salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered  iJergnson  bad  been  tried  by  the  Presbytery 

to  all  with  the  grace  of  hix  Spirit  m  the  gospel ;  and  and  found  guilty  of  teaching  doctrines  contrary 

also  with  the  rosponaibiUfy  of  every  man  for  his  to  the  Standards  of  the  Church:   1.  On  the 

d^ing  with  the  tree  and  unrestnoted  offer  of  eternal  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  2.  In  holding  that 

8.' That  the  doctrine  of  man's  toUl  depravity,  and  ™®?  ^®  justified  not  by  an  imputation  of 


responsibility  under  the  law  of  God  and  the  ^spel    covenant  of  grace,  and  in  teaching^  that  the 
of  Ohnst,  or  that  he  may  not  experience  the  stnvings    ^";  ^"«*"*'  "'  e»  "v^»  ,    ,    '"   »'^«^"»»^tt  ^Z.  T^-T 
and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or    o^'/  covenant  of  God  with  man  is  tiiat  they 


that  he  can  not  peribrm  actions  in  any  sense  good,  that  love  God  and  do  his  will  shaU  be  blessed ; 

though  such  actions,  as  not  springing  from  a  renewed  4.  In  denying  that  man  by  his  fail  **baa  lost 

heart,  are  not  spiritually  good  or  holy,  and  conse-  aU  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accom- 

^rte'ht  :i?lXT7av*;^^^^^^^  panyingWion";J.  ?n,  holdilg  that  the 

mediation  of  Christ  and  by  the  grace  of  his  Holy  only  ground  of  condemnation  is  unbelief  in 

Spirit,  who  worlteth  when* and  where  and  how  he  Christ,  and  that,  therefore,  those  who  in  thia 

pleaseth;  and  while  the  duty  ofsending  the  gospel—  world  have  had  no  opportunity  to  believe  in 

:^!?nnl°t!7.'^f^"'nJ'J?*''''n5°^^  Christ  wiU  havo  it  iu  tho  worid  to  come ;  6. 

are  sunk  iit  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  and  penshinir  t     i.   i  j*       au  a  u  n  •         ^  ^    i  ^    ^  _  i 

for  lack  of  knowledge,  is  clear  and  imperitive,  thS  ^^  holding  that  heU  is  not  a  place  of  etem^ 

Ofaureh  does  not  require  the  acceptance  of  her  Stand-  punishment,  but  a  loss  of  sonship  to  God  and 

ards  in  a  sense  which  might  imply  that  anv  who  die  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Christ,  and 

in  infancy  ure  lost,  nor  does  she  bind  those  who  that  the  penalty  of  sin  as  active  suffering  can 

accept  these  Standards  to  hold  that  God  nex-er  m  ^^^  Y>e  eternal.    In  his  defense,  the  appellant, 

any  case  saves  without  the  use   of  the  ordinary  "v;^'^  ^i.w uoi.     ^""^^  w;*ciioo,  uu^  aL/p^nauui 

m^p.  '  while  not  denymg  that  the  words  of  his  teach> 

6.  That  this  Church  holds  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Ing  had  been  correctly  quoted,  disputed  the  rd- 
Ohrist  is  tlie  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  evancy  of  the  libel  against  him,  claimed  that 
I*  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  his  many  of  the  expressions  which  formed  the 

^^^IsS^K^f^SL^o^^^^^^  basis  of  the  chaU  against  him  had  been 

in  religion,  and  deckres,  as  hitherto,  that  she  does  ™«oe  hypothetiC4iUy  and  not  positively,  with 

not  require  approval  of  anything  in  her  Standards  the  object  of  calling  attention  to  supposed  dia- 

that  teaches  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach  such  prin*  crepancies  between    the    Standards  and  the 

^'?i**!rK.»  nu  •  *  u     1  -J  .*  *     J     •  Word  of  God,  and  in  aid  of  a  movement  for 

ve'r  J'oCSoL'^iS'ti".'  ^hXhTSSS:  r^ir  «.«  rertijloation  of  the  er«^  and  demanded  to 

tain  her  own  ordinances  and  to  **  preach  the  gos-  be  tried  by  a  comparison  of  liis  dootnnea  with 

pel  to  every  creature";  and  has  ordained  that  the  the  text  of  the  Scriptnres  rather  than  with 

means  of  fulfilling  this  obligation  are  to  be  provided  that  of  the  Standards.    During  the  hearing  of 

H^Tiflf r„"i^!?J!fl''£-H'' ?f^P'®- ^-^  »,M .^  tbe  appeal  Mr.  Fer^son  was  questioned  re- 

7.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  ^^^^iVL  i,2«  v«i4^r  I«^  w^./i^  »  v«rv»/,.  ^^^i^^^ 
observe^  in  this  Church,  liberty  of  opinion  is  al-  spectmg  his  belief,  and  made  a  more  satisfao- 
lowed  on  such  points  in  the  Standards  not  entering  tory  statement  than  that  which  he  had  made 
into  the  substance  of  the  faith  as  the  interpretation  hcfore  the  Presbvtery.  The  Svnod  decided 
of  the  "six  days  "in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea-  that  it  sustained  the  Presbytery  on  the  evi- 
tion,  the  Church  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  ^  |^  .  ^  j^^  ^f  ^^^  explanations  it 
liberty  to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peace.  wu^o,    i/ui»,   ui    tiow    mm,  vu^  ^Apicuiabivuo  «« 

The  Committee  Snirgcst  that  the  following  rubric  ^^^  received,  reserved  its  judgment  on  other 

be  inserted  in  the  Rules  and  Form  of  Procedure,  points.     A  committee  was  appointed  to  confo* 

for  the  guidance  of  the  presiding  minister  on  every  with  Mr.  Ferguson  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 

occasion  on  which  the  questions  of  the  formula  are  ^hat  was  most  advisable  to  be  done  in  bring- 

"  T^Moderator  shall  then  sav :  I  have  now  to  [^  ^ ^T  ^  '*'','""?•    '^^1^  Committee  ob- 

put  to  you  the  questions  of  the  /ormula  and  to  re-  tained  further  explanations  from  mm  in  refer- 

^uire  your  assent  to  them,  in  view  of  the  explana-  ence  to  the  several   points  in  the  charges, 

honB  contained  in  the  Dectaratorv  Statement,  anent  which  were  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  the 

*^Ti^r^pI^I!rit!P«^^i!^'  P""*^  '*'  ^^•  I^T'-'a  general  explanation  that  while  in  some  things 

The  Committee  further  recommend  to  the  Synod  ?^  «,i«v*  JL  \.^„^^a  ♦k^  ^^iA^i^w.^  «r«,.in»«ii«.4.^ 

that  the  second  question  of  the  formula  shall  hence-  ?•  ^^S^^  «?  beyond  the  positions  formulated 

forth  be  read  os  follows :  **  Do  you  acknowledge  the  in  the  Confession  he  was  m  fundamental  har- 

Westminster  Confession  of  FaUh  and  the  Larger  mony  with  its  esB^itial  doctrines;  and  that, 

and  Shorter  Catochisfns  as  an  exhibition  of  the  while  he  claimed  no  liberty  to  contravene  the 

jewe^  in  which  you  understand  the  Holy  Scrip-  Confession,  he  claimed  the  liberty  of  holding 

on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  views  of  truth 
The  statement  was  ordered  sent  down  to  that  might  go  beyond  it    The  Svnod  received 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  action  upon  it,  with  the  report  St  the  Committee,  and  agreed  to  re- 
instructions  to  them  to  send  any  suggestions  store  Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  exercise  of  his  min- 
which  they  might  Iiave  to  make  upon  it  to  the  isterial  functions. 

Committee  by  the  1st  of  October.  XI.  Pbebbttebian  Chuboh  of  Eitol^kd. — 

A  case  involving  important  questions  of  doo-  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
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this  Ouarch  as  they  were  reported  at  the  meet-  that  79,157  families  were  represented  in  the 
ing  of  the  Synod  in  May :  Namher  of  comma-  congregations,  heing  an  increase  daring  the 
nicants,  50,587 ;  of  ministers,  267 ;  of  Sanday  year  of  709  families.  The  number  of  Sanday 
schools,  872,  with  5,589  teachers  and  58,003  schools  was  1,099,  with  8,510  teachers  and 
scholars;  total  amoant  received  for  stipends  72,909  scholars.  The  total  amount  of  money 
daring  the  year,  £71,857 ;  total  income  of  the  raised  for  chorch  purposes  was  £154,958,  £12,- 
Ohorch  for  all  purposes  duriuK  the  same  peri-  000  in  advance  of  any  sum  raised  in  previous 
od,  £229,414.  The  sum  of  £125,825  had  been  years,  and  nearlv  double  the  amount  that  the 
received  toward  a  ^*  Union  Thanksgiving  Fund*'  Church  was  able  to  raise  in  1865,  when  its 
of  £250,000,  which  it  was  proposed  to  estab-  statbtics  were  first  put  into  tabular  form, 
lish  in  commemoration  of  the  consummation  The  sum  of  £21,000  had  been  secured  for  the 
of  the  anion  between  the  English  Presbyterian  endowment  fund  of  the  Theological  College, 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Eng-  and  was  to  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  build- 
land,  of  which  £17,519  had  been  added  daring  ings.  The  report  on  elementary  education 
the  year.  The  year's  income  of  the  widows'  showed  that  687  schools  were  entirely  under 
and  orphans'  fund  had  been  £2,518,  and  that  Presbyterian  management,  and  that  of  147  new 
of  the  sustentation  fund  £26,047.  The  Synod  schools  taken  under  the  National  Board  during 
had  a  church-building  fund  of  £22,480.  The  the  year,  14  were  Presbyterian.  Resolutions 
receipts  of  the  Synod  during  1877  for  foreign  were  adopted  declaring  the  adherence  of  the 
missions  were  £18,018.  Seventy- two  stations  Assembly  to  the  principle  of  united  non-secta- 
had  been  formed  in  the  districts  of  Amoy  and  rian  education  as  opposed  to  the  denomina- 
Swatow,  China,  and  the  island  of  Formosa,  tional  system.  The  subject  of  the  use  of  in- 
in  connection  with  which  15  European  mis-  strumental  music  in  worship  was  again  dis 
sionaries  and  57  native  evangelists  were  em-  cussed,  the  Committee  on  that  subject  report- 
ployed,  and  81  theological  students  were  en-  in^  that  six  out  of  the  eight  congregations 
rolled.  The  whole  number  of  converts  was  using  harmoniums  had  agreed  to  dbcontinue 
2,117.  Two  hundred  persona  had  been  bap-  them,  and  that  they  hoped  the  two  congrega- 
tiied  during  the  year.  tions  which  still  held  out  would  yet  be  persnad- 

The  third  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ed  to  follow  their  example,  but  deprecating  tiie 

in  England  met  in  Manchester,  April  29th.  making  of  the  matter  a  subject  of  church  disci- 

The  Rev.  Professor  Chalmers,  of  the  London  pline.    The  Committee  was  reappointed.    A 

College,  was  chosen  Moderator.    The  business  report  was  made  upon  the  Jewish  mission,  de- 

of  the  Synod  consisted  chiefly  of  a  review  of  scribinff  the  work  carried  on  at  Vienna,  Bonn, 

the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  its  and  other  places.    A  petition  to  Parliament 

statistics,  funds,  home  and  foreini  missions,  was  adopted,  praying  for  the  assimilation  of 

educational  institutions,  and  Sunday  schools,  the  English  law  of  burials  to  that  of  Ire- 

The  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church  were  put  land. 

nnder  the  supervidon  of  the  sessions,  which  PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH, 

were  made  responsible  for  the  admission  and  The  table  on  page  702  is  a  summary  of  the 

dismissal  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Synod  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  in  the  United  States  for  1877-'78,  as  they  are 

proprietary  grammar  school,  at  which  the  sons  given  in  Whittaker's  "  Protestant  Episcopal 

of  Presbyterians  could  receive  an  education  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1879." 

in    accordance   with   the   principles   of  the  The  "  Church  Almanac "  of  the  Protestant 

Church.  Episcopal  Tract  Society  publishes  only  such  sta- 

XII.  Pbbsbttbbian  Chitbob  IX  IssLAKD. —  tistics  as  are  officially  recorded  in  the  Diocesan 
The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  consisted,  ac-  Convention  journals  for  the  current  ^ear.  It 
cording  to  the  statistical  reports  for  1878,  of  gives  the  whole  number  of  the  clergy  (including 
87  Presbyteries,  of  which  86  are  in  Ireland  the  bishops)  as  8,880 ;  of  parishes,  about  2,900 ; 
and  one  in  India.  The  86  Presbyteries  in  Ire-  of  communicants  in  48  dioceses  and  10  mission- 
land  numbered  626  ministers,  559  congrega-  ary  districts,  812,718;  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
tions,  79,154  families,  and  106.110  coiiimuni-  ers  in  89  dioceses  and  6  missionary  districts, 
cants,  with  1,099  Sunday  schools,  having  8,510  28,865 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in  40  dio- 
teachers  and  72,909  children.  The  Presbytery  ceses  and  9  missionary  districts  268,555 ;  and 
of  Katiawar  and  Gtgerat  in  India  had  the  charge  the  amount  of  contributions  as  95,788,266. 
of  six  principal  and  six  minor  stations,  with  The  receipts  of  the  Domeitic  Committee  of 
nine  ordained  missionaries  and  a  native  church  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
of  1,720  adherents.  The  total  income  of  the  tember  1,  1878,  were:  froiA  collections,  contri- 
Churoh  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  that  accruing  butions,  and  interest  on  investments,  for  domes- 
from  the  two  colleges  and  the  invested  funds,  tic  missions  proper,  $108,461;  designated  for 
was  £154,958.  work  among  the  colored  people  of  the  Sooth, 

The  Qeneral  Amembly  of  the  Presbyterian  $14,800;  designated  as  special  contributions 

Church  in  Ireland  met  at  Belfast,  June  6th.  for  individual  bishops,  scnools,  and  other  in- 

The  Rev.  Professor  Witherow,  Professor  of  stitutions,  $25,864 ;  total,  $148,266.    The  debt 

Pastoral  Theology  in  Derry  College,  was  cho-  of  $5,188  standing  against  the  Committee  in 

•en  Moderator.    The  statistical  reports  showed  the  previous  year  had  been  paid  off,  and  the 
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N^wTork.... 

Ilailh  CuvBiu. 

SoMiiaStwJtntf,.. 


NDDil)*r  or  bUbnix.  ft 
dlDiUom— i]»cans  J  IS. 


of  tnptUDii  darinf  Ihs  Tnr.  UJ90  i 


Committee  hod  snfflcient  means  cm  hand  to  pay 
oS  their  present  indebted  nets.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  dwells  npon  the  importance  of 
the  work  nmong  the  colored  people.  The  in- 
etitntion  for  the  training  of  colored  minist«rs 
at  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  has  room  for  the  aMommo- 
dation  of  more  than  100  pnpils,  a  landed  estate 
of  100  acres,  and  endowment  fanda  oC  abont 
tSO.OOO.    It  hsH  been  foand  that  the  diffionlt^ 


kriring  In  oonsaqnenoe  of  the  oolored  pMple 
not  being  able  to  read  the  serrioca  in  the  Pray- 
er-Book  ii  overcome  bj  ineana  of  thtdr  quick 
and  retentive  memories.  Special  reports  ware 
received  at  the  annaal  meeljng  of  the  Board 
from  the  Missionary  Bishopa  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Dtab,  NeTada,  Western  Tetns,  and  Nurth- 
em  Texaa,  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
their  several  dioceses.  The  roiGsionnry  dirtrict 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  was  atill  without 
a  misdonary  bishop  of  its  own. 

The  receipts  of  the  Indian  ConmitU*  for 
the  same  year  were  $80,410,  in  addition  to 
which  the  Committee  received  and  diabnrsed 
approprialioDB  made  by  the  Government  for 
schools  to  the  amonnt  of  td,002.  The  divboTM- 
menta  eiceeded  the  gross  nmoant  which  tfae 
Goiiimittee  had  at  its  command  by  $Sl£.96,aiid 
tlie  nanal  monthly  pay  to  misdonaries  was  atill 
doe  St  the  end  of  the  year  for  two  niontlis. 
The  work  in  charge  of  the  Committee  waa 
anoDfc  the  Uneidas  in  Wisconsin,  tlie  Chippe- 
was  in  Minnesota,  several  scattered  bauds  of 
Bioai  in  Minnesota,  the  Dukotas  in  the  mia- 
sionarydialrict  of  Niobrara,  and  tfae  Shoshonea 
in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming ;  it  gave  employ- 
ment to  one  misdonary  biithop,  10  white  and 
10  native  clergymen,  IG  native  catecbists  and 
teachers,  and  IG  womun  helpers— C2  laborera  in 
all. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Forey/n  CommitU* 
for  the  year  ending  in  September,  18T8,  were 
$189,971,  or  )2S,000  more  than  Ihe  receipts  of 
any  previona  year.  The  ilebt,  which  stood  in 
the  previous  year  at  $18,484,  was  at  the  time 
of  making  the  report  $17,608.  The  misKona 
were  in  Africa.  China,  Japan,  Eayti,  and  Htx- 
ico,  and  the  fullowing  is  a  iDmmary  of  th^ 
statistics:  African  Mission  (Cape  Pelmos,  8i- 
noe  and  Bassa,  and  Monrovia  and  Gape  Mount 
district*— 1  bishop,  9  clergymen,  S  candidates, 
8  postnlants,  2  physicians,  2  white  and  10  na- 
tive teachers,  S  ohurclies,  10  sctaoolhonses,  880 
attendants  on  worship,  ESS  commnnioants,  74 
confirmations,  S97  scholars  in  day  and  board- 
ing schools,  S2S  Snnday-school  schoUn,  and 
$210  of  contribations.  China  Uission  (Bhang- 
hoi  district,  Wachang.  and  Uankow) — 1  bishop, 
0  foreign  and  8  native  clergymen,  10  caaiu- 
dates,  1  physician,  6 woman  mluioniiriea,  49  na- 
tive oatechista,  teachers,  Bible  -  reodero,  and 
hospital  assistants,  67G. attendants  on  worahip, 
821  communicants,  4S  candidates  awaiting  con- 
firmation, 688  scholars  in  day  and  boarding 
BchoolK  and  843  in  Snoday  schools,  and  $1,003 
of  contribntions,  Japan  (stations  at  Osaka  and 
Tokio) — 1  bishop,  S  foreign  presbyters,  1  native 
deacon,  1  physician,  6  foreign  female  t«achera, 
10  catechists,  teachers,  and  Bible  -  readers,  6 
foreign  and  4S  native  oommanicants,  10  con- 
firmations, 61  sobolars  in  boarding  and  day 
schools  and  130  in  Snnday  schools,  and  $S41 
of  contributions.  Hsyti — 1  biahop,  10  clergy- 
men, 14  lay  readers,  4  candidates,  8  missionary 
stations,  SfiT  oommnnlcant^  69  oonfirmstiona, 
986  paiubionera,  lU  •obolan  in  pu^  and 
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73  in  Sanday  Bohools,  and  $1,804  of  oontriba-  been  $5,300.    The  Society  had  edacated  daring 

tions.    Mezioo— 2  bishops  elect,  4  presbyters,  the  year  at  varions  seminaries  60  students,  oi 

50  congregations,  79  lay  readers  (supported  by  whom  16  had  been  ordained, 

the  people),  8,600  comroonioaDts,  1  orphanage  The  Church  Society  far  promoting  Chriitian-' 

with  a  superintendent,  8  teachers  and  84  bene-  ity  among  the  Jews  was  organized  in  the  city 

ficiaries,  8  schools  with  260  scholars,  8  Sunday  oi  New  York  on  January  10,  1877,  and  was 

schools  with  280  scholars,  1  theological  school  shortly  afterward  incorporated.    Bishop  Pot- 

with  7  students,  and  11  candidates  for  orders,  ter,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  its  President 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  Church  in  It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  mission  work 

Mexico  of  $14,000  per  annum.    The  work  of  throughout  the  United  States,  from  New  York 

the  Church  has  been  extended  to  eighty  dif-  City  as  a  center.    It  is  claimed  in  the  prospec- 

ferent  towns,  villages,  and  estates,  but  for  tus  of  the  Society  that  under  the  operations  of 

want  of  means  b  regularly  kept  up  at  only  fifty  the  English  Society  with  a  similar  object  more 

places.  than  20,000  Jews  have  embraced  Christianity 

The  contributions  to  the  Woman^e  Board  of  and  been  baptized.    More  than  100  Hebrews 

Mimone  for  the  year  were  $97,927.28.     The  iiave  been  oitlained  to  the  ministry  of  the  An- 

report  stated  that  the  Boai^  had  supported  glican  Church,  and  four  have  become  bishops, 

during  the  year  100  scholarships  in  the  differ-  among  whom  are  tlie  present  Lord  Bishop  of 

ent  mission  schools,  had  supplied  $400  for  the  Huron,  and  Bishop  Schereachewsky,  of  Shang- 

aupport  of  three  woman  agents  in  the  domes-  hai.    Twelve  Jews  were  baptized  by  the  clergy 

tic  field,  had  famished  four  scholarships  in  the  of  New  York  during  1877.    The  Society  had, 

freedmen^s  school  at  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  had  com«  soon  after  its  organization,  a  school  in  which 

pleted  a  ftind  for  finishing  the  electrotype  plates  fifty  Jewish  children  were  trained  in  Christi- 

of  the  Dakota  Prayer-Book,  had  with  its  aux-  anity. 

illaries  projected  funds  for  the  endowment  of  The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  So- 

four  scholarships  in  the  Missionary  College  in  ciety  for  the  Increaee  of  the  Jfinietry  shows 

China,  and  had  sent  a  missionary  to  Africa  af-  that  its  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 

ter  having  made  provision  for  her  support  for  ber  1, 1878,  were  $21,212,  and  its  expenditures 

a  term  of  years.  $26,949.    During  the  year  116  scholars  had 

The  American  Church  Miseionary  Society  received  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Society, 

(now  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  re-  and  28  had  been  ordained, 

ported  receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Eccleston,  who  had  been 

1878,  of  $81,840.     Thirty-seven  missionaries  elected  in  1877  to  be  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese 

had  been  commissioned  during  the  year,  of  of  West  Virginia,  declined  on  January  9,  1878, 

whom  81  continued  to  labor  at  its  close,  and  to  accent  the  office.    Another  Diocesan  Council 

188  stations  had  been  supplied  in  17  dioceses  asserhbled  on  February  27tb,  when  the  Rev. 

and  missionary  jurisdictions.  Oeorge  W.  Peterkin,  Rector  of  the  Memorial 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Bdu-  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  elected  Bishop. 
cation  Society  was  held  in  November.  Several  His  election  was  approved,  and  he  was  conse- 
qnestions  were  discussed  relative  to  promoting  crated  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  May  80th. 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Society,  and  ques-  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Harris  having  de- 
tions  respecting  the  rationalistic  controversy,  dined  in  December,  1877,  to  accept  the  office 
The  Executive  Committee  were  authorized  to  of  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Quincy,  111.,  a 
receive  and  expend  money  for  the  benefit  of  s]>ecial  convention  of  the  diocese  was  held  at 
any  one  studying  for  the  ministry  in  schools,  Quincy,  Febmary  27th,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
oolleges,  theological  seminaries,  or  under  other  ander  Burgess,  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield, 
condition^  as  well  as  of  persons  who  had  be^i  Mass.,  was  chosen  Bishop.  He  accepted  the 
ordained  deacons,  but  had  not  completed  their  office,  and  was  consecrated  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
course  of  study.  Sympathy  was  expressed  May  16th.  Dr.  Burgess  is  a  son  of  the  late 
with  the  work  of  the  Church  amon^  tne  col-  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Burg^ess,  of  Rhode  Island^ 
ored  people  of  Virginia,  and  especially  with  and  a  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  Burgess,  of 
the  effort  to  supply  tiiose  people  with  an  edu-  Maine.  He  wa^  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
cated  ministry.  The  Society  determined  that  versity  in  1888,  and  has  held  the  rectorship  of 
ten  prize  scholarships  of  $100  each  should  be  churches  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Augusta  and 
founded  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  that  Portland,  Me.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Spring- 
three  scholarships  of  $60  each,  one  for  each  field,  Mass.  He  was  President  of  the  House  of 
class,  should  be  founded  in  each  of  the  Episco-  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 

Pal  theological  schools  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Convention  of  1877. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Oam-  The  election  of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  F.  Seymour, 
bier,  Ohio,  to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  D.  D.,  as  Bishop  pf  the  new  Diooese  of  Spring- 
year  by  the  faculties  of  the  institutions.  The  field,  111.,  in  1877,  had  been  approved  in  Feb- 
receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had  been  ruary,  1878,  by  the  consenting  vote  of  twenty- 
$20,201,  and  its  expenditures  $16,968.  The  four  dioceses,  or  a  sufficient  number  to  com- 
permanent  fund  amounte<l  to  $19,000  cash,  be-  plete  the  diocesan  confirmation.  Eleven  dio- 
sides  $16,000  in  estates  and  beonests.  The  oeses  failed  to  give  their  consent.  The  consent 
amount  of  bequests  left  during  tne  year  had  of  the  Bishops  was  afterward  given.    Dr.  Sey- 
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monr  declined  to  accept  the  office,  bnt  the  of  New  York  City,  the  Rev.  D.  R.  €K)odwiii, 

Diocesan  Convention  at  its  first  annual  meet-  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Henry  Forrester, 

ing.  May  28th,  having  nnanimoasly  requested  of  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  the  Rev.  S.  0.  Thrall, 

him  to*  withdraw  his  declination,  he  did  so,  and  D.  D.,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  the  Rev.  Edward 

was  consecrated  Bishop  in  Trinity  Church,  Sullivan,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Rev. 

New  York,  June  11th.  T.  N.  Dudley,  D.  D. ;  ** The  Sunday  Question" 

Bishop  Samuel  A.  McCoskrey  in  March  re-  — papers  by  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  of 
signed  tiie  office  of  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Rev.  £.  A.  Wash- 
Michigan,  assigning  affliction  by  disease  as  the  bum,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  and  addresses 
reason  for  his  action.  Charges  of  immorality  by  Mr.  John  W.  Andrews,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
were  afterward  made  against  him,  whereupon  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Alsop,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the 
he  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  asked  that  an  Rev.  George  F.  Bugbee,  of  Covington.  Ey.,  the 
investigation  be  made  of  his  conduct,  as  pro-  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
vided  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  He  after-  J.  H.  Hopkins ;  *^  The  Mutual  Relations  of  Cap- 
ward  reconsidered  his  later  action,  and  on  May  ital  and  Labor  '* — ^papers  by  Mr.  B.  £.  Green, 
25th  renewed  the  resignation  and  relinquish-  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New 
ment  of  his  office,  with  the  request  that  the  York  City,  and  the  Rev.  John  W.  Kramer, 
same  be  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Bishops  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  and  an  address  by 
at  some  convenient  season,  after  which  he  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallandet,  D.  D.,  of  New 
sailed  for  Europe.  A  special  meeting  of  the  York  City ;  **  Christ  in  the  Personal  Life  '* — 
House  of  Bishops  was  called,  to  assemble  on  ^pers  by  tiie  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickar,  D.  D.,  of 
August  28th,  to  consider  the  case  and  act  upon  Fhiladelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Thrall, 
it.  The  House  of  Bishops  decided  on  Septem-  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  addresses  by  the  Rev. 
her  8d  that,  whereas  Bishop  McCoskrey  had  J.  M.  Pringle,  of  Henderson,  Ey.,  and  the  Rev. 
abandoned  his  diocese  and  left  the  territory  of  N.  S.  Rulison,  of  Cleveland,  O. 
the  United  States  while  grave  allegations  ex-  PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  forming 
isted  against  him,  thereby  declining  to  promote  part  of  the  German  Empire.  King,  William  L, 
any  investigations  of  tliese  allegations,  and  German  Emperor  and  king  of  Prussia.  (For 
whereas  no  action  of  his  under  such  circnm-  an  account  of  the  royal  family,  sea  Geb- 
stances  could  make  effective  his  voluntary  res-  haitt.) 

ignation,  relinquishment,  and  abandonment  of  The  Prussian  Ministry  was  composed  in  1878 
his  sacred  office  except  by  his  deposition  from  as  follows :  President,  Prince  von  Bismarck, 
the  same,  therefore  he  was  deposed  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Chancellor  of 
sacred  ministry  and  from  all  offices  thereof,  the  German  Empire;  Vice-President,  Count 
In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  sen-  Otto  zu  Stolberg-Wernigerode  (appointed  May 
tence  of  deposition  was  publicly  pronounced  29,  1878);  Minister  of  Finances,  Hobrecht 
by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  and  was  read  in  the  (March  80,  1878) ;  Count  zn  Eulenburg,  Minis- 
churches,  er  of  the  Interior  (March  80, 1878) ;  Dr.  Leon- 

The  fifth  annual  Chvreh  Oangren  was  held  hardt  (December  6, 1867),  MiniFtter  of  Justice ; 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  beginning  October  15th.  The  Dr.  Falk  (January  22,  1872),  Minister  of  Ec- 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  Assistant  clesiastical.  Educational,  and  Medical  Affairs; 
Bishop  Dudley,  of  Eentncky,  as  Chairman.  The  General  von  Eomeke  (November  9, 1878),  Min- 
first  topic  for  discussion,  **The  Interpretation  isterofWar;  August  Maybach  (March  80, 1878), 
of  the  Bible  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Con-  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Public  Works ;  Dr. 
dition  of  Learning  and  Science,''  was  consid-  Friedenthal  (September  19,  1874),  Minister  of 
ered  in  papers  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Gardiner,  Agriculture;  Von  Btilow  (June  6, 1876),  Secre- 
D.  D.,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  Rev.  Edwin  tary  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  Hofmann 
Harwood,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  (.June  6, 1876),  President  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
Professor  John  McCrady,  of  the  University  of  eery. 

the  South,  and  in  addresses  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  The  table  on  page  705  gives  the  area  and 

Dn  Bose,  of  the  same  institution,  the  Rev.  population  of  the  different  provinces  of  Prus- 

Edmund  Rowland,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  sia  in  1875. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  T.  In  the  budget  for  the  year  1878-.'79  the  re- 

S.  Bacon,  of  Oakland,  Md.,  and  the  Rev.  Allan  ceipts  and    expenditures  were   estimated  at 

S.  Woodle.    The  other  topics  discussed  during  713,857,764  marks.    The  sources  of  revenue 

the  session  of  the  Congress,  with  the  authors  were  as  follows : 
of  the  papers  and  the  speakers  upon  them, 

were  as  follows :  *♦  The  Novel  in  its  Influence  souboes  op  eIivknuk.          ^^^ 

upon  Modern  Life" — ^papers  by  the  Rev.  W.    i.  MiniitiyofPinanoe 88s.2i8^5 

R.  Huntin^n,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Butler,    |-      :      ;J^J2f»«~* *^moSo 

D.  D.,  of  rhiladelphia.  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  i.     «      of  Justice!!!!!!!.'!!!!.'!.*.*!!.'.'!*.!!.'.*   48,ii&,ooo 

Osgood,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City ;"  The  New    g.      ;;      ^J^ii^'*^' iiS'So 

Testament  Doctrine  ofAbsolution"— papers  by  7;      u      Sf^hip?Siui;tioii,'MdM;didna*.    Wsw 

the  Rev.  James  DeKoven,D.D.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,    8.      «      of  Foreign  Afhiw 4^ 

and  the  Rev.  James  S.  Bush,  of  West  Brighton,    »•      **      ^'^^^ ^^-^ 

N.  Y.,  and  addresses  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  toUI na,8W,7w 
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BMt  Pniatl* 

We!«tPniMla. 

Brandenburg 

Pomennl* 

Foa«n 

84lMtA 

rjAxon  J 

Scbleswl^Hoktoln  (inclnilve  of  Laaenbarg) 

Hanover 

WeetphaUA. 

Hesae-Nauaa 

Rhine  Prortnee. 

HohenaoUern 

Total 


AiMial^liA 


16,405 

11,180 

15,6M 
9J45 
7,061 

14,789 
7,7W 
ft,04tl 

10,416 
441 


184,180 


rOPITLATtOM. 


890,085 
658,418 

l,50O.O4«) 
718,751 
n4,845 

1,886,8^ 

1,078,446 
686,n6 

1,007.785 
978,748 
718,186 

1^15,979 
81,888 


18,698,870 


966,866 

684,648 

1,567,868 

748,589 

881,888 

1,007,877 

1,096,548 

667,150 

1,009,668 

988,956 

749,719 

1,886,409 

84,648 


18,050,084 


TMd. 


1,866,481 
14M8,060 
8,126,411 
1,468,990 
1,606,084 
8,^48,699 
8,168.988 
1,078,986 
8,017,898 
1,905,6-7 
1,467,698 
8,804381 
66,466 


86,742,404 


The  expenditares  are  divided  into  permanent 
(Jbrtdauemde)^  transitory  (einmalige),  and  ex- 
traordinary (atimeronUntliehe)  disbarsementa. 
The  continuing  or  permanent  are  aabdivided 
into  current  expenditures  (BetriebMwgaben)^ 
administrative  expenditares  (Staatt- VertoeU- 
tungsautgaben)^  and  charges  on  the  consolidat- 
ed fund  (Dotationen),  The  diflferent  branch- 
es of  expenditares  were  as  follows : 

BBANOHSS  OF  BXPBin>rrUBX8. 

OUmiBIfT  ■XPKlfDITirSH.  Marks. 

MlDlatrj  of  Finance 67,845,090 

ofOommeroe 19t»,221,746 

•*        ofSUte 508,876 

Total  oorrent  expendltnrea 867,669,110 

AOMUIItTKATrni  BxraHDRtrBM. 

lIInlatiT  of  Finance 118,887,161 

ofCoouDeroe. 19,910,716 

•*        ofJastlce 69,456,000 

**        of  the  Interior. 86,810,048 

••        ofAgricaltore. 10,479,548 

•*        ofWorahipandlnstmotion 4^896.041 

"        of  State 8,875,728 

*"        ofForalffnAlbln 411,600 

Total  admlnlatratire  expenditares 999,666,881 

OHABaat  OH  THn  OOmOUDATKD  ruicD. 

Additions  to  the  crown  dotations  of  the  King. . . .  4.610,000 

Interest  on  pablic  debt 48,768,979 

Binklnirftindofdebt 17,478,618 

Annoities  and  management 1,801,408 

Chamber  of  Lords  (Herrenhsos) 164,810 

Chamber  of  Depaties 1,199,620 

Total  charges  on  consolidstedAind 78,908,880 

Total  ordinary  expenditares e40,fl99,ni 

Transitory  and  extraordinary  expenditares    78,867,998 

TWaL 718,857,764 

The  pablio  debt  of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of 
the  provinces  annexed  in  1866,  was  as  follows 
on  March  81, 1877 : 

1.  Consolidated  debt  Of  1848. 141,882,500 

8.           *♦               •*     ofl87a 608,809,160 

8.           ♦»              •*    of  1878  and  1876 100,000,000 

4.  Non-eonsottdated  kwns 111,478,200 

6.  State  raihraj  debt 46.8*^,616 

6.  Proferenoe  loan  of  1855 87,080.000 

7.  WardebtoftheKormarkandNeamsrk....  8,743,988 

I.  Total  debt  of  Prussia 988.826,448 

II.  Debt  of  proTlnees  annexed  in  1866 95.225.024 

UL  FIoatlncdsbtoaUediSoAatem«os<fiMi^«f»      80,000,000 

Total 1,058,660,473 

Besides  this,  there  were  outstanding  rentes 
Vol.  xtiil — 46    A 


to  the  amount  of  26,800,000  marks,  and  a  debt 
not  bearing  interest,  making  the  total  capital 
1,085,958,058. 

The  Prussian  Diet  assembled  on  January 
8th.  The  principal  subjects  before  it  were  the 
laws  providing  for  the  execution  of  the  Feder- 
al laws  (Reieh^uitugeietu)^  and  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  to  carrjr  out  the  organio 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  proposed  by  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  former  were  finally  passed  in 
March,  after  having  been  under  consideration 
in  the  committees  of  both  Houses.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  supplementary  estimates  was 
begun  in  the  Lower  House  on  March  2dd. 
Prince  Bismarck  energetically  supported  the 
proposal  submitted,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Railways.  He  said  a 
different  administration  of  the  raUways  must 
be  institutes],  otherwise  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  remidn  in  power.  Without  a 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  person  who 
was  to  hold  the  office,  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  settling  the  Imperial  Railway  question. 
On  the  same  day  a  letter  from  the  ^Gnistrr  of 
State  was  read,  announcing  tliat  the  King  had 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Herr  Oamphausen, 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  This  resignation  was 
caused  by  differences  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Prince  Bismarck  and  Herr  Oamphausen. 
(See  Gbbmakt.)  Herr  Hobrecht,  Chief  Bur- 
gomaster of  Berlin,  was  iq>pointed  in  his  place, 
and  Count  Stolberg-Wernigerode  was  appoint- 
ed Vice-President  of  the  Ministry,  and  rep- 
resentative of  tiie  Imperial  Chancellor.  On 
March  7th  the  supplementary  estimates  were 
read  for  the  first  time,  and  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  then  began.  A  motion  pro- 
posing that  the  administration  of  the  forests 
and  crown  lands  should  be  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  that  of  Agriculture 
was  rejected,  as  was  also  the  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Railways.  The  only 
grant  voted  was  that  required  for  the  salary  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Ministry.  On  March 
24th  Dr.  Achenbach,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, sent  in  his  resignation,  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  criticisms  made  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck, in  his  speech  in  the  Lower  House  on 
the  administration  of  the  Railway  Department 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Herr  Mi^bach,  Under- 
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Secretary  to  the  Department,  was  appointed  the  law  by  which  religions  orders  and  congre- 
his  successor.  Count  Ealenburg  also  re-  gations  are  dissolved.  This  was  opposed  by 
signed,  and  was  replaced  by  Count  Botho  zu  Dr.  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  who 
£ulenburg.  The  Diet  closed  on  March  29th.  alluded  to  the  negotiations  between  Germany 
The  Diet  was  opened  again  on  November  and  the  Vatican,  and  declared  that  the  Gov- 
19th  by  Count  Stolberg,  who  read  the  follow-  emment  could  not  agree  to  the  proposal  to  let 
ing  speech  from  the  throne :  matters  rest  by  not  giving  effect  to  the  exist- 
Dreadful  events  have  happened  .ince  the  close  of  ^^"^^  The  House  finally  reacted  the  mo- 
last  seasion.  His  Mnjeaty'a  life,  twice  threatened  by  tion.  On  December  18th  the  House  passed  a 
criminal  attacks,  haa  been  graciously  preserved  and  resolution  by  a  large  ms^jority  calling  upon  the 
idmost  miraculouslv  strengthened  by  Providence.  Government  to  bring  about  as  speedily  as  pos- 
But  the  days  of  trial  have  become  days  of  patriotio  ^^51^  ^j^^  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Prussian 

ir^iS5th2i'rZ^t!.^r^^^^^  raUway  system^  the  empire..    The  Diet  ad- 

evinced,  and  the  deep  impression  produced  by  those  joumed  on  the  20th  for  the  Cnnstmas  vacations, 

terrible  incidents,  encourage  hopes  that,  thanks  to  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.     Annual  Menage 

the  cooperation  of  all  conservative   elemenu,  we  of  President  E  ayes,  at  the  third  seenen  of  the 

cently  enacted.    The  ties  of  love  and  affection  con-  lo* o« 

necting  the  people  with  the  dynasty  have  been  man-  Fiixow-CinsiirB  of  the  Sutats  akk  Housb  ov  Bxf- 

ifested  af^sh  in  the  confidence  with  which  they  have  sbsxmtativkb  : 

welcomed  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness,  the  Our  heartfelt  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Divine  Bein$r, 

Crown  Prince,  upon  his  temporary  assumption  of  who  holds  in  His  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  for 

the  reins  of  government — a  confidence  winch  has  the  continued  bestowal,  daring  the  last  year,  of 

greatly  contributed  to  enable  his  Imperial  and  Royal  countless  blessings  upon  our  country. 

Hiffhness  to  carry  out  his  difficult  task  in  accordance  •    We  are  at  peace  with  all  other  nations.    Our  pub- 

with  his  Majesty's  intentions.  lie  credit  has  greatly  improved,  and  is,  perhaps. 

The  Oovernment  relies  upon  ];rour  cooperation  for  now  stronger  than  ever  before.    Abundont  iiarvesta 

the  removal  of  financial  difficulties.    The  consider-  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  Uioae  who  till  the  soil, 

able  surplus  accruing  from  last  year's  accounts  is  our  manufacturing  industries  are  reviving,  and  it  is 

almost  entirely  required  to  cover  our  increasing  con-  believed  that  general  prosperity,  which  has  been  so 


bo  met.  Unless  important  intereats  are  to  be  sonby  the  prevalence  ofa  fatal  pestilence,  the  yellow 
».'glected,  retrenchment  is  almost  impossible.  The  fever^  in  some  portions  of  the  Douthem  States,  cre- 
influx  of  lar^e  sums  from  extraordinarv  aouroes  re-  atiug  an  emergency  which  called  for  prompt  and  ex- 
oorded  in  this  year's  budget  has  ceased ;  while  the  traordinary  measures  of  relief.  The  disease  appeared 
ordinary  and  regular  revenue,  suffering  fh>m  the  as  an  epidemic  at  Mew  Orleans  and  at  other  plaoea 
continued  depression  of  trade,  does  not  allow  us  to  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  soon  after  midsummer, 
count  upon  any  sensible  addition  to  the  previous  fig-  It  was  rapidly  spread  by  fugitives  from  the  infected 
ures.  The  revenue  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary  cities  and  towns,  and  did  not  disappear  until  ear- 
and  regular  expenditure  of  the  state.  The  means  \y  in  November.  The  States  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
required  to  amend  this  state  of  things  will  be  found  sippi,  and  Tennessee  have  suffered  severely.  About 
in  taxes  and  imports  handed  over  to  the  German  one  hundred  thousand  cases  are  believed  to  have  oc- 
exchequer.  Meanwhile  current  expenditure  will  curred,  of  which  about  twenty  thousand,  accordiitg 
have  to  be  partly  defrayed  by  loans.  to  intelligent  estimates,  proved  fatal.    It  is  impossi- 

^  ble  to  estimate  with  au^  approach  to  accuracy  the 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  referred  to  bills  losa  to  the  country  occasioned  bv  this  epidemic    It 

of  domestic  import  to  be  liud  before  the  House.  i»  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Among  other  plans  enumerated,  the  Govern-  ^e^aef^lS^sJSf  iJhy'^^^^^^                       UniSS^ 

ment  contemplated  the  copstruction  of  new  Ph^iclTns  and  nurses  hastened  from  every  qJIrt^r 

railways  and  canals,  and  the  purchase  of  some  to  the  assistance  of  the  afflicted  communities.    Vol- 

railway  lines  belonging  to  joints-stock  oompa-  untary  contributions  of  money  and  supplies,  in  every 

nies.     On  the  following  day  Herr  Hobrecbt,  needed  form,  were  speedily  and  generously   fur- 

the  Minister  of  Finance,  laid  the  budget  for  °'*'*«*^-  ^^'^  ?7if™"lf?^  T"?  *k  V** J5- P'^*^  *"" 
11 0X0  iJrft  v  ^  Ii.  rr  fru  \  \  i  •  j  is  •!  Bome  measure  to  the  call  for  help,  by  providing  tents, 
1878-'79  before  the  House.  The  total  deficit  medicines,  and  food  for  the  sici  and  desiitfte,  thS 
was  estimated  at  78,750,000  marks,  and  but  requisite  direclions  for  the  purpose  being  given  in 
for  the  last  remnant  of  the  French  indemnity  the  confident  expectatlou  that  this  action  of  the  Ex- 
being  distributed  in  1876,  it  would  have  oo-  «?^t»^e  .''S"^**  t^*'^«  5^J  sanction  of  Coogre.s. 
^„.»I^  ^  ^A<>»  a/^/x««^»  Tf  «ro»  •na;«tiv  *%*ww.  About  eigbtceu  hundred  tents,  and  rations  of  the 
curred  a  year  sooner.  It  was  mainly  occa-  ^^„^  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollani,  were 
sioned  by  the  steady  mcrease  01  military  ex-  gent  to  cities  and  towns  which  applied  for  them, 
penditnre,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  proceeds  frill  details  of  which  will  be  frirnished  to  Congress 
from  Government  railways,  mines,  ana  forests,  by  the  proper  Departinent.  .,  .  ,  , 
The  Minister  urged  that,  to  provide  for  this  The  rearftil  spread  of  this  pestilence  has  awakened 
A  ^  'T^v:  L  r  *  TL  ij  v  -  V  A  jf  Tu  a  very  general  public  sentiment  m  favor  of  national 
deficit,  the  state  should  be  reheved  from  the  .anitiry  administration,  whioli  shall  not  only  control 
payment  of  its  contribution  to  the  imperial  quarantine,  hut  have  the  sanitary  supervision  of  in- 
expenses,  by  the  creation  of  special  sources  of  temal  commerce  in  times  of  epiaemics,  and  hold  an 
income  for  the  empire  itself,  and  by  a  reform  advisor?;  relation  to  the  State  and  municipal  health 

in  the  system  of  comn.eroial  t^adon.    On  ^grt^h";  ^i^bte^^h^.^hTctr ^n^^^ 

December  llth  the  House  discussed  a  motion  and  State  authorities  are  unable  to  regulate.    The 

by  Herr  Windthorst  in  favor  of  an  alteration  of  national  quarantine  act  approved  April  29,  1876, 
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• 

wbioh  was  pasted  too  late  in  the  last  session  of  Con-  nection  in  my  last  messaffe,  tbot  wbateTer  antbority 
^rass  to  provide  the  mttsnn  for  carrying  it  into  prao-  reiits  with  me  to  this  end  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  pat 
tioal  operation  during  the  past  seasonf  is  a  step  in  forth,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  forego  a  renewed  appeal 
tlie  direction  here  indicited.  In  Tiew  of  the  neoessi-  to  the  LegUlatures,  the  oonrts,  the  executive  authori- 
ty fjT  the  mont  etfeotive  measures,  bj  quarantine  tie«,  and  the  peopiu  of  the  States  where  these  wrongs 
ami  otherwidc,  for  the  protectioD  of  our  seaports,  have  been  perpetrated,  to  give  their  assutanca 
ftad  the  oouatry  generally,  from  this  and  other  epi-  toward  bringing  to  justice  the  offenders  and  prevent- 
demies,  it  is  reoommendea  that  Confess  p^ve  to  tue  ing  a  repetition  of  tbecrimes.  No  means  within  mv 
whole  subject  early  and  careful  considerauon.  power  will  be  spared  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair  investi- 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  country  by  the  gation  of  the  alleged  crimes,  and  to  secure  the  con- 
complete  protection  of  all  citizens  in  every  oivii  and  ▼iction  and  just  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
politic  tl  nght  continues  to  be  of  paramount  interest  *  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  principal  appropriation 
with  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Every  step  in  made  for  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  fast  sesr 
this  direction  is  welcomed  with  public  approval,  and  sion  contaioed  the  following  clause :  **  And  for  de- 
every  interraption  of  steady  and  uniform  proffress  fVaving  the  expenses  which  may  be  Incurred  in  the 
to  the  deiired  consummation  awakens  general  un-  enforcement  oi  tlie  act  approved  February  twenty- 
easiness  and  wide-spread  condemnation.  The  re-  ei/hth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventv-one,  entitled 
cent  Congressional  elections  have  ftirnisbed  a  direct  *  An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  May  thirtieth, 
and  trustworthy  test  of  the  advance  thus  far  made  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  entitled  An  act  to  en- 
in  the  practioal  establishment  of  the  right  of  suffra^  force  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
seoured  by  the  Constitution  to  the  liberated  race  in  vote  in  the  several  Statea  of  the  Union,  and  for  other 
the  Southern  States.  All  disturbing  influences,  real  purposes,*  or  any  acts  amendator;y  thereof  oi  supple- 
or  imaginary,  had  been  removed  from  all  of  these  mentarv  thereto.'*  It  ia  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
States.  General  that  the  expensea  of  these  proceedingN  will 

The  three  constitutional  amendments,  which  con-  lar^ly  exceed  the  amount  which  was  thus  provided, 

ferred  freedom  and  equality  of  civil  and  political  and  1  rely  confidently  upon  Congress  to  make  ad»- 

riffhts  npon  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  were  quate  appropriations  to  enable  the  Executive  Depart* 

aoopted  oy  the  concurrent  action  of  the  great  body  ment  to  enforce  the  laws. 

of  ffood  citizens  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the  I  respectfully  ur^e  upon  your  attention  that  the 

national  Government  and  the  integrity  and  perpetui-  Congressional  eUotions,  in  every  district^  in  a  very 

ty  of  the  Union  at  such  a  cost  of  treasure  and  life,  as  important  sense,  are  justly  a  matter  of  political  inter- 

a  wise  and  necessary  embodiment  in  the  organic  law  est  and  concern   throughout   the  whole   country, 

of  the  just  results  of  the  war.    The  people  of  the  for-  Each  State,  every  political  party,  is  entitled  to  the 

mer  slave-holding  States  accepted  tnese  results,  and  share  of  power  which  is  conferred  by  the  legal  and 

give,  in  every  practicable  form,  assurances  that  the  constitutional  suffrage.    It  is  the  right  of  every  citi- 

thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendmenta,  sen,  possessing  the  onalifications  prescribed  bv  law, 

and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  should  in  to  cast  one  unintimidated  ballot,  and  to  have  hiM  bsl. 

good  faith  be  enforced,  rigidly  and  impartially,  in  lot  honestly  counted.    So  long  as  the  exercise  of  this 

letter  and  spirit,  to  the  end  tliist  the  humblest  eiti-  power  and  the  enijovment  of  this  right  are  common 

ten,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  should  an»  and  equal,  practically  as  well  as  formally,  submis- 

der  them  receive  fhll  and  equal  protection  in  person  sion  to  the  results  of  the  suffrage  will  be  accorded 

and  property  and  in  political  rights  and  privileges,  loyallyand  cheerftilly,andal]  the  departments  of  Gov- 

By  tnese  constitutional  amendments,  the  Southern  eminent  will  feel  the  true  vigor  of  the  popular  will 

section  of  the  Union  obtained  a  large  increase  of  po-  thus  expressed.     No  temporary  or  administrative 

litical  power  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  Col-  interests  of  Government,  however  nigent  or  weighty, 

lege,  and  the  country  justly  expected  that  elections  will  «ver  displace  the  seal  of  our  people  in  defense 

would  proceed,  as  to  the  enfranchised  race,  npon  of  the  primary  rights  of  citizenship.    The^r  under- 

the  same  circumstances  of  legal  and  oonstitntional  stand  that  the  protection  of  liberty  requires  the 

freedom  and  protection  whion  obtained  in  all  the  maintenance,  in  niU  vigor,  of  the  manly  methods  of 

other  States  of  the  Union.    The  friends  of  law  and  free  speech,  free  pressj  and  a  tne  suffrage,  and  will 

order  looked  forward  to  the  conduct  of  these  eleo-  sustain  the  fuW  authority  of  Government  to  enforce 

tions,  as  offering  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  the  laws  which  are  framed  to  preserve  these  inesti- 

oonntry  an  Important  opportunity  to  measure  the  mable  rights.    The  material  progress  and  welfare  of 

degree  in  which  the  right  of  suffrage  could  be  exer-  tbe  States  depend  on  the  protection  afforded  to  their 

oised  by  the  colored  people,  and  would  be  respected  citizens.    There  can  \ft  no  peace  without  such  pro- 

by  their  fellow-citizens :  but  a  more  general  enjoy-  taction,  no  prosperity  without  peace,  and  the  whole 

ment  of  freedom  of  suffrage  by  the  colored  people,  country  is  deeply  interested  in  the  growth  and  proa- 

and  a  more  just  and  generous  protection  of  that  free-  peritv  of  all  its  parts. 

dom  by  the  communities  of  which  they  form  apart,  Wnile  the  country  has  not  yet  reached  complete 

were  generally  anticipated  than  the  record  of  the  unity  or  feeling  and  reciprocal  confidence  between 

elections  discloses.     In  some  of  those  States   in  thecommunitiesso  lately  and  so  seriously  estranged, 

which  the  colored  people  have  been  unable  to  make  1  feel  an  absolute  aaaurance  that  the  tendencies  are 

their  opinions  felt  m  the  elections,  the  result  is  main  in  that  direction,  and  with  increasing  force.    The 

ly  due  to  influences  not  easily  measured  or  remedied  power  of  public  opinion  will  override  all  political 

by  legal  protection ;  but  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  prejudices,  and  all  sectional  or  State  attachment,  in 

and  Soutn  Carolina  at  large,  and  in  some  particular  demanding  that  all  over  our  wide  territoij  the  name 

Congressional  districts  outside  of  those  States,  the  and  character  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 

records  of  the  elections  seem  to  compel  the  condn-  mean  one  and  tbe  same  thing,  and  carry  with  them 

sion  that  the  rights  of  tbe  colored  voters  have  been  unchallenged  security  and  respect, 

overridden,  and  their  participation  in  tlie  elections  Our  relimons  with  other  countries  continue  peace* 

not  permitted  to  be  either  general  or  fre^.  ful.     Our  neutrality  in   oontefts  between  foreign 

It  will  be  for  the  Congress  for  which  these  elec-  powers  has  been  maintained  and  respected, 

tions  were  held  to  make  such  examinations  into  The  Universal  Exposition  held  st  Paris  during  the 

their  conduct  as  may  be  appropriate  to  determine  past  summer  hss  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of 

the  validity  of  the  claims  of  members  to  their  seats,  our  citizens.    The  brief  period  sllowed  for  the  prep- 

In  the  mean  while  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Exeou-  aration  and  arrangement  of  the  contributions  of  our 

tive  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government,  citizens  to  this  grest  Exposition  was  well  employed 

each  in  its  province,  to  inquire  into  and  punish  vio-  in  energetic  and  rodidous  efforts  to  overcome  this 

lations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  have  disadvantage,    lliese  efforts,  led  and  directed  by  tha 

ooonrred.    I  can  bat  repeat  what  I  said  in  this  oon*  Commissioner-General,  were  remarkably  snooessfhli 
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stamps,  money-order  bneinent  and  official  stamps,  Indian  tribes,  and  of  that  braneh  of  the  po^lie  ser> 
were  $29,277,516.96.  Thesnmof  $290,4S6.90,incJud-  irioe  which  ministers  to  their  interests,  ^¥hile  the 
ed  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  expenditures,  is  oondnct  of  the  Iodises  generally  has  been  order!  j, 
eharireable  to  preoeding  years,  so  thst  the  actual  ex-  and  their  relations  with  their  neighbors  friendlj  ana 
penoitures  for  the  fisoaf  year  ended  June  80, 1878.  are  peaceful,  two  local  dbturbances  have  occurred,  which 
938,874,647.50.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Tree-  were  deplorable  in  their  character,  but  remained, 
suTJ  on  sppropriations,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  happily,  confined  to  a  comparatiTely  small  number 
of  the  Department,  waa  $5,807,652.83.  The  expen-  of  Inaians.  The  discontent  among  the  Bunnocks, 
ditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1880,  are  which  led  first  to  some  acts  of  violence  on  the  pert 
estimated  at  $86,571,900,  and  the  receipta  from  all  of  some  members  of  the  tribe  and  flcally  to  the  out- 
sources St  $80,664,028.90,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be  break,  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  an  insuffi- 
appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  $5,907,876.10.  oiency  of  food  on  the  reservation^  and  thia  in^uffi- 
Thc  report  calls  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  com*  oiency  to  have  been  owing  to  the  madequacy  of  the 
penaation  of  postmasters  and  of  railroada  for  carr^*-  appropriations  made  by  Cooffress  to  the  wsnta  of  the 
iui;  the  mail  is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  the  fail-  Indians,  at  a  time  when  tbe  Indians  were  prevented 
ure  of  Congreas  to  appropriate  the  amounta  required  from  supplying  the  deficiency  bv  hunting.  After 
for  theae  purposes  does  not  relieve  the  Government  an  arduous  pursuit  by  tbe  troops  of  tbe  United  8tatei>, 
of  responsibiiitpr,  but  necessarily  increases  the  defi-  and  severs!  en^gements,  the  hostile  Indiana  were 
ciency  bills  which  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  reduced  to  aubjection,  and  the  larger  part  of  them 
pass.  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners.    In  this  con- 

In  providing  for  the  postal  service,  the  following  nection,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  recommen- 

questioos  arc  presented :  Should  Congress  annually  dation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  a 

appropriate  a  sum  for  its  expenses  largely  in  excess  sufficient  Amd  be  placed  at  the  dihpos&l  of  the  £z 

of  ita  revenues,  or  should  such  ratea  of  postage  be  ecutive,  to  be  used,  with  proper  accountability,  at 

established  as  will  make  the  Department  self-sus-  discretion,  in  sudden  emergencies  of  the  Indian  b%t- 

taiuintt  f  Should  the  poatal  service  be  reduced  by  ex-  vice. 

eluding  from  tbe  mails  matter  which  does  not  paj  The  other  case  of  disturbance  was  that  of  a  band 
its  way!  Should  tbe  number  of  post*routes  be  di*  of  Northern  Cheyennes,  wbo  suddenly  left  their  rea- 
minished  t  Should  other  methods  be  adopted  which  ervation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  marchad  rapid- 
will  increase  the  revenues  or  diminish  the  expenses  It  through  tbe  States  of  Kansaa  and  Nebraaka  in  the 
of  the  postal  service  f  direction  of  their  old  hunting-grounds,  committbig 

The  International  Postal  Congress,  which  met  at  murders  and  other  crimes  on  tueir  way.    From  doco- 

Paris  May  1, 1878,  and  continued  in  session  until  ments  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of 

June  4th  of  the  same  year,  was  composed  of  dele-  the  Interior,  it  appears  that  this  disorderly  £ind 

gates  f^m  nearly  all  the  civilised  oountriea  of  the  was  as  fully  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  as 

world.    It  adopted  a  new  convention,  to  take  the  the  four  thousand  seven  hundred  other  Indians  who 

place  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Berne,  October  9,  remained  quietly  on  the  reservation,  and  that  the 

1874,  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  1879.  disturbance  was  caused  by  men  of  a  restless  and 

between  the  countries  whose  delegates  Imve  signed  mischievous  disposition  among  the  Indiana  them- 

it.    It  was  ratified  and  approved,  by  and  with  the  selves.    Almost  the  whole  of  this  band  have  sui^ 

consent  of  the  President,  August  18, 1878.    A  sv-  rendered  to  the  military  authorities,  and  it  is  a  grati- 

nopsis  of  this  Universal  Postal  Convention  will  be  i^ing  fact  that,  when  some  of  them  had  taken  refuge 

found  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  in  the  camp  of  the  Bed  Cloud  Sioux,  with  whom  they 

the  full  text  in  the  sppendix  thereto.    In  its  ori^n  had  been  in  friendly  relations,  the  Sioux  held  them 

the  Postal  Union  comprised  twenty-three  oountnes,  as  prisoners  and  readilv  gave  them  up  to  the  officers 

having  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil-  of  the  United  States,  thus  giving  new  proof  of  the 

lions  of  people.    On  the  1st  of  April  next  it  will  loyal  spirit  which,  alarming  rumors  to  the  contrary 

comprise  forty-three  countries  ana  colonies,  with  notwitostanding,  they  have  uniformly  shown  ever 

a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  flft^  mil*  since  the  wishes  thev  expressed  at  the  council  of 

lions  of  people,  and  will  soon,  by  the  accession  of  September,  1877,  had  been  complied  with, 

the  few  reroainiuff  countries  and  colonies  which  Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secrc* 

maintain  organizea  postal  servioes,  constitute,  in  taiy  of  War  unite  in  the  recommendation  that  pro- 

faot  as  well  as  in  name,  as  its  new  title  indicates,  a  vision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  oi^anization  of 

Universal  Union,  regulating,  upon  a  uniform  basis  a  corps  of  mounted  "  Indian  auxilianes,''  to  be  under 

of  cheap  postage-rates,  ihe  postal  intercourse  be-  the  control  of  the  army,  and  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 

tween  ail  civilized  nations.  pose  of  keeping  the  Indians  on  their  reaervationa 

Some  embarrassment  has  arisen  out  of  the  confiict  and  preventmg  or  repressing  disturbance  on  their 

between  the  customs  laws  of  this  country  and  the  part.    I  eamently  concur  in  this  recommendation, 

provisions  of  the  Postal  Convention,  in  regard  to  the  It  is  believed  that  the  organization  of  such  a  body  of 

transmission  of  foreign  books  and  newspapers  to  Indian  cavalry,  receiving  a  moderate  pay  from  the 

this  country  by  mail.    It  ia  hoped  that  Congress  Government,  would  considerably  weaken  the  re»t- 

will  be  able  to  devise  some  meana  of  reconciling  tbe  less  element  among  the  Indians  by  withdrawing 

difficulties  which  have  thus  been  created,  so  as  to  from  it  a  number  of  young  men  and  giving  tJhem 

do  justice  to  all  parties  involved.  oongenial  employment  under  the  Government,  it  be- 

The  business  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  ing  a  matter  of  experience  that  Indisns  in  our  ser- 

courts  in  many  of  the  circuits,  has  increased  to  such  vice  almost  without  exception  are  faithful  in  the 

an  extent  during  the  past  years  that  additional  legis-  performance  of  the  duties  asi^igned  to  tbem.    Such 

lation  is  imperative  to  relievo  and  prevent  the  delay  an  organization  would  materially  aid  the  army  in  the 

of  justice,  and  possible  oppression  to  suitors,  which  accomplishment  of  a  task  for  which  its  numerical 

is  thus  occasioned.    The  encumbered  condition  of  strength  is  sometimes  found  insufficient, 

these  dockets  is  prpsented  anew  in  the  report  of  the  But,  while  the  emplovment  of  force  for  the  pre- 

Attorney-General,  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  eai^  vention  or  repression  of  Indian  troubles  it  of  occa- 

nestly  urged  for  Confrressional  action.    The  creation  sional  necessity,  and  wbe  preparation  should  be 

of  additional  circuit  judges,  as  proposed,  would  af-  made  to  that  end,  greater  reliance  must  be  placed  on 

ford  a  complete  remedy,  and  would  involve  an  ex-  humane  and  civilizing  agencies  for  the  ultimate  so- 

]>ense— at  the  present  rate  of  salaries—of  not  more  lution  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  problem.    It  may 

than  $60,000  a  year.  be  verr  difficult,  and  require  much  patient  effort,  to 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  curb  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  savage  Indian  to  the 

snd  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  present  restraint^  of  civilized  life,  but  experience  shows  thit 

an  elaborate  aooount  of  the  present  condition  of  the  it  ia  not  impossible.    Many  of  tne  tribes  whioh  ars 
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now  qnfet  and  orderly  and  self-supportiiig  were  once  a  fair  oompentation  be  allowed  the  late  oommisslon- 
ai  savage  an  anj  that  at  present  roam  over  the  plains  era  for  the  expense  incurred  and  the  labor  performed 
or  in  the  mountains  of  the  far  West,  and  were  then  by  them  sinoe  the  S5th  of  June  last, 
considered  inaccessible  to  oivilixindf  influences.  It  I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  recom- 
maj  be  impossible  to  raise  them  fulljup  to  the  level  mendations  nude  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States;  but  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber  on  the 
we  should  not  forget  that  the^  are  the  aborigines  of  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  The  protection 
the  country,  and  called  the  soil  tbeir  own  on  which  of  the  public  property  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  tiie 
our  people  have  grown  rich,  powerful,  and  happ^.  Government.  The  Departmentofthe  Interior  should^ 
We  owe  it  to  them  as  a  moral  duty  to  help  them  in  therefore,  be  enabled  oy  luiflcient  appropriations  to 
attttning  at  least  that  degree  of  civilization  which  enforce  tne  laws  in  that  respect.  But  this  matter 
they  may  be  able  to  reach.  It  is  not  only  our  duty  appears  still  more  important  as  a  question  of  publie 
— it  is  also  our  interest  to  do  so.  Indians  who  have  eoonomv.  The  rapia  destruction  of  our  forcbts  ia 
become  agriculturists  or  herdsmen,  and  feel  an  inter-  an  evil  Ihiught  with  the  gravest  consequences,  espe- 
est  in  property,  will  thenceforth  cease  to  be  a  war-  cially  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the  rooky 
like  and  disturbing  element.  It  is  also  a  well-au-  slopes,  once  denuded  of  their  trees,  will  remain  ao 
tbentioated  fact  that  Indians  are  apt  to  be  peaceable  for  ever.  There  the  iigury^  once  done,  can  not  be 
and  quiet  when  their  children  are  at  school,  and  I  repaired.  I  fully  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
am  gratified  to  know,  ftrom  the  expressions  of  Indians  Interior  in  the  opinion  that,  for  this  reason,  legisla* 
themt^lves  and  from  many  concurring  reports,  that  tion  touching  the  public  timber  in  the  mouutauiona 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  desire^  even  among  In-  States  and  Territories  of  the  West  should  be  espe- 
dians  belonging  to  ooraparativeljr  wild  tribes,  to  nave  oiall  v  well  considered,  and  that  existing  laws,  in  which 
their  children  educated.  I  invite  attention  to  the  tbedestructionof  the  forests  is  not  sufficiently  guard- 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com-  ed  against,  should  be  speedily  modified.  A  general 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  touching  the  experi-  law  concerning  this  important  subject  appears  to  me 
ments  recently  inaujpirated,  in  taking  fifty  Indian  to  he  a  matter  of  urgent  public  necessity, 
children,  boys  and  girls,  from  different  tribes^  to  the  From  the  organization  of  the  Government,  tha 
Hampton  Normal  Agricultural  Institute,  in  Virginia,  importance  of  encoa raging  bv  all  possible  means 
where  they  are  to  receive  an  elementarv  English  ed-  the  increase  of  our  agricultural  productions  has  been 
ucation  and  training  in  aTriculture  and  other  useful  aoknowledcred  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Con- 
work,  to  be  returned  to  tiieir  tribes,  after  the  com-  gross  and  tne  people  as  the  surest  and  readiest  means 
pleted  course,  as  interpreters,  instructors,  and  ex-  of  increasing  our  substantial  and  enduring  proftperi- 
amples.  It  is  reported  that  the  officer  charged  with  ty.  The  words  of  Washington  are  as  applicable  to- 
the  selection  of  tnose  children  might  have  had  thou-  aay  as  when,  in  his  eighth  annual  message,  he  said : 
sands  of  young  Indians  sent  with  him  had  it  been  ^*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either 

fiossible  to  make  provision  for  them.  I  agree  with  to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of 
he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  saying  that  '*  ^e  re-  primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  ad- 
suit  of  this  interesting  experiment,  if  favorable,  may  vance  m  popiUation  and  other  circumstances  of  ma- 
be  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  aa*  tnrity,  Uus  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  ren- 
▼ancement  of  civilization  among  the  Indians."  dera  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  ana  more  an 
The  Question,  whether  a  change  in  the  control  of  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for  promo- 
the  Indian  service  should  be  made,  was  at  the  last  ting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse;  and 
seasion  of  Congress  referred  to  a  committee  for  in-  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  pro- 
quiry  and  report.  Without  desiring  to  anticipate  priety  f  Among  the  means  which  have  been  em- 
ihat  report,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  ployed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with 
decision  of  so  important  a  question  tne  views  ex-  greater  success  than  the  establishment  of  boarda 
pressed  above  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  composed  of  proper  characters,  charged  with  col- 
decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  win  arrest  further  agi-  looting  and  diffusing  information,  and  enabled,  by 
tation  of  this  subject,  such  agitation  being  apt  to  premiums  and  smaU  pecuniary  aids,  to  encourage 
produce  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  service  as  well  and  aasist  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement, 
as  on  the  Indians  themselves.  this  species  of  establishment  contributing  doubly  to 
In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  making  appropriiuions  the  increase  of  improvement  by  stimulating  to  en- 
for  sundry  civil  expenses,  at  the  last  session  of  Con-  terprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  com- 
gress,  that  portion  which  provided  for  the  continua-  mon  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual 
tion  of  the  Hot  Springs  commlHsion  was  omitted,  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading  them  thence 
As  the  commission  had  completed  the  work  of  tak-  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  accordingly  hath 
ing  testimony  on  the  many  conflicting  claims,  the  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  im- 
anspen^ion  of  their  labors  before  determining  the  mense  national  oenefit.*' 

righta  of  claimants  threatened  for  a  time  to  embarrass  The  great  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  over 
the  interests,  not  only  of  the  Government^  but  also  any  other  interest  in  the  United  States  entitles  it  to 
of  a  laivre  number  of  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs,  who  all  the  consideration  claimed  for  it  by  Washington, 
were  waiting  for  flnal  action  on  their  claims  before  About  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
beginning  contemplated  improvements.  In  order  to  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  value  of  the  agricul- 
pre  vent  serious  diffionlties  which  were  apprehended,  tural  products  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1878 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  many  leading  citizens  of  is  esttmsted  at  three  thousand  millions  of  dollsrs. 
Hot  Springs,  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  The  exports  of  agricultural  products  fortheyear  1877, 
the  town,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  author-  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
ized  to  request  the  late  commissioners  to  take  charge  were  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  do*- 
of  the  records  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  perform  lars.  The  great  extent  of  our  country,  with  its  di- 
•uoh  work  as  could  properly  be  done  by  them  under  versity  of  soil  and  climate,  enables  us  to  produce 
inch  circumstances,  to  facilitate  the  future  adjudica-  within  our  own  borders,  ana  by  our  own  laoor,  not 
tion  of  the  claims  at  an  early  day,  and  to  preserve  only  the  necessaries  but  most  of  the  luxuries  that 
the  status  of  the  claimants  until  their  rights  should  are  consumed  in  civilized  countries.  Tet,  notwith- 
he  finally  determined.  The  late  commissioners  com-  standing  our  advantages  of  soil,  oUmate,  and  inter- 
plied  with  that  request,  and  report  that  the  tea-  communication,  it  appears  from  the  statistical  state- 
timony  in  all  the  cases  has  been  written  out,  ex-  roent  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
ami  ned,  briefed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  faoiUtate  culture,  that  we  import  MAually  from  foreign  lands 
an  early  settlement  when  authorized  by  law.  It  is  many  millions  of  dollars' worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
recommended  that  the  requisite  authority  be  given  dacta  which  could  be  raised  in  our  own  country. 
At  as  early  a  day  in  the  session  as  possible,  and  that  Numerous  questions  arise  in  the  praoUoe  of  ad- 
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and  are  a  juB(  and  proper  charge  on  the  whole  on-  of  the  harbor  of  Wnshington  and  Georgetown,  U  re- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  It  is  good  policy,  »pectf\illy  commended  to  consideration, 
especially  in  times  of  depression  and  unoertiiinty  m  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
other  business  pursuits,  with  a  vast  area  of  uncul-  Columbia  presents  a  detailed  statement  of  the  aifaiis 
tivated  aud  hence  unproductiTC  territory,  wisely  of  the  District.  The  relative  expenditures  by  the 
opened  to  homestead  settlement,  to  encourage,  by  United  States  and  the  District  for  local  purposes  are 
every  proper  and  le^timate  means,  the  occupation  contrasted,  showioff  that  the  expenditures  by  the 
aiid  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  efforts  of  the  Depart-  people  of  the  Dbtnct  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  old  and  introduce  General  Oovemuent.  The  exhibit  is  made  in  ccn- 
uew  agricultural  industries,  to  improve  the  quality  nection  with  estimates  for  the  requisite  repair  of  the 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  our  products,  to  deter*  defective  pavements  and  sewers  of  the  city,  which  ia 
mine  the  value  of  old  or  establish  the  importance  of  a  work  of  immediate  necessitv,  and,  in  the  same  can- 
new  methods  of  culture,  are  worthy  of  your  careful  neotion.  a  plan  is  presented  for  the  permanent  fiind- 
and  favorable  consideration,  end  assistance  by  such  iug  of  tne  outstanaing  securities  of  tiie  District, 
appropriations  ofmoney  and  enlargement  of  facilitiea  The  benevolent,  reformatorv.  and  penal  institu- 
as  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  present  favora-  tions  of  the  District  are  all  entitled  to  tlie  favorable 
hie  conditions  for  the  growth  and  rapid  development  attention  of  Congress.  The  Beform  School  needs 
of  this  important  interest.  additional  buildings  and  teacben^.    Appropriations 

The  abuse  of  animals  in  transit  is  widely  attract-  which  will  place  sU  of  these  institutions  in  a  condition 

Ing  public  attention.    A  national  convention  of  so-  to  become  models  of  usefulness  and  beneficence  wiU 

cieties  specially  interested  in  tiie  subject  has  recently  be  regarded  by  the  country  as  liberality  wisely  b«- 

met  at  Baltimore,  and  the  facts  developed,  both  in  stowed. 

regard  to  cruelties  to  animals  and  the  effect  of  such  The  Commissioners,  with  evident  iustice,  request 

cruelties  upon  the  public  health,  would  seem  to  de-  attention  to  the  discrimination  made  by  Congresa 

mand  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress,  and  the  against  the  District  in  the  donation  of  land  for  Uie 

enactment  of  more  efiioient  laws  for  the  prevention  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  ask  that  the  same 

of  these  abuses.  liberality  that  bos  been  shown  to  the  inhabitantu 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  of  the  various  States  nnd  Territories  of  the  United 
Education  shows  verv  gratifying  progress  through-  States  may  be  extended  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
out  the  country,  in  all  the  interests  committed  to  the  The  Commissioners  also  invite  attention  to  the 
care  of  this  important  ofBce.  The  report  is  especially  damage  infiicted  upon  public  and  private  intereeta 
encouraging  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  a(>  by  the  present  location  of  the  depots  and  switching- 
vantages  of  the  common-school  system  in  sections  tracks  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city,  and 
of  the  country  where  the  general  eigoyment  of  the  ask  fyr  legislation  looking  to  their  removal.  The 
privilege  of  free  schools  is  not  yet  attained.  Toedu-  recommenaations  and  suggestions  contained  in  the 
cation  more  than  to  any  other  agency  we  are  to  look  report  will,  1  trust,  receive  the  careful  consideration 
as  the  resource  for  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  of  Con^p'ess. 

the  requisite  knowledfi^e  and  appreciation  of  their  Sufiicient  time  has,  perhaps,  not  elapsed  since  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  I  desire  to  reoi^anization  of  the  government  of  the  District,  un- 
repeat  the  suirgestion  contained  in  my  former  mes-  der  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  for  the  ex- 
sage  in  behalf  of  the  enactment  of  appropriate  mea-  pression  of  a  confident  opinion  as  to  its  auocesrful 
sures  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  operation  ^  but  the  practical  results  already  attained 
with  nationufaid  the  local  systems  of  education  in  are  so  satisfactorv  toat  the  friends  of  the  new  sov- 
the  several  States.  emment  may  well  urge  upon  Congress  tiie  wisdom 

Adeouate  accommodations  for  the  flrreat  library,  of  its  continuance,  without  essential  modification, 
which  is  overgrowing  the  capacity  of  tne  rooms  now  until,  by  actual  experience,  its  advantages  and  de- 
occupied  at  the  Capitol,  should  l>e  provided  without  fects  msy  be  more  mlly  ascertained, 
fhrther  delay.    This  invaluable  collection  of  books,  K.  B.  HATES. 
manuscripts,  and  illustrative  art  has  grown  to  such  ExscoTiva  Maksioic,  L^cimh^r  2, 1876. 
proportions,  in  connection  with  the  copyright  system 

of  tne  country,  as  to  demand  the  prompt  and  carefUl  — -^ 

attention  of  Congress  to  save  it  from  injury  in  its  ,•-.,— •.^.-»^..,  ^-  .,•,««.«.,  .....^^ 

present  crowded  and  insufficient  quarter?,    is  this  ikvebtioation  of  elxctoral  fbauds. 

library  is  national  in  its  character,  and  must,  from  BepoH  of  ths  CommitUs  qf  Inttdwatum  into  tki 
the  nature  of  the  case,  increase  even  more  rapidly  in  EUdcral  Ihmdi. — The  Committee  of  the  House  ap- 
the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  can  not  be  doubted  pointed  *^  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  fraudulent  can- 
that  the  people  will  sanction  any  wise  expenditura  to  vass  and  return  of  votes  at  the  last  Presidential 
preserve  it  and  to  enlarge  its  usefulness.  election  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida*' 

The  appeal  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  confined  their  Investigations  to  the  above  States. 

Institution  for  the  means  to  organize,  exhibit,  and  although  authorized  by  a  subsequent  resolution  ox 

make  available  for  the  public  benefit  the  articles  Congress  to  extend  them  to  other  States.    The  ci- 

now  stored  away  belonging  to  the  National  Museum,  pher  dispatches  were  reserved  for  a  special  report. 

I  heartily  recommend  to  your  favorable  considera-  The  sittings  of  the  Committee  were  open.    Over  200 

tion.  witnesses  were  examined,  and  8,000  finely  printed 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  P>jB[es  of  testimony  taken, 

condition  of  the  river-front  of  the  city  of  Washing-  The  substance  of  the  report  of  the  majority  is  as 

ton.    It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  follows : 

of  the  residents  of  the  national  capitsl,  both  tempo-  I.  Itorida, — The  exercise  of  reviiorr  power  by  the 

rery  and  permanent,  that  the  low  lands  in  front  of  Board  of  Canvassera  of  the  State  of  Florida  was  iUe- 

the  city,  now  subject  to  tidal  overflow,  should  be  re-  gal.    This  power,  which  had  no  lawful  existence, 

claimed.    In  their  present  condition,  these  fiats  ob-  was  f^sudulently  employed  for  partisan  ends,  in 

struct  the  drainage  of  the  city,  and  are  a  dangerous  such  manner  that  Uie  vote  of  certain  counties  and 

source  of  malarial  poison.    Tne  reclamation  will  im-  precincts  in  whiclvthe  msjority  was  Democratie 

prove  the  navigation  of  the  river,  bv  restricting  and  was  rdected  on  account  of  irregularities,  while  the 

oonseqnently  deei>ening  its  channel ;  and  is  also  of  irregular  and  fraudulent  returns  of  Republican  ms- 

importance,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  jorities  were  counted  in.    The  genuine  returns  made 

extension  of  the  public  ground  and  the  enlargement  to  the  Board  of  Canvassera,  which  it  was  their  sols 
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datv  to  compile,  gave  a  migoritj  of  91  votes  to  the  can,  wan  excluded  becaase  two  Republican  inspeotora 

Tilaen  Electors.  testified  that  they  bad  absented  tbeuiselves  from  the 

The  eleobion  law  of  the  State  of  Florida  provides  poll  st  ditferent  times  duriiiff  the  day.  In  Monroe 
that  at  tne  close  of  the  polls  the  inspeciors  shall  pro-  County  401  Democratic  and  59  Bepublican  votes 
cjed  to  count  the  ballots,  and  that  the  canvass  siiall  were  cast  out  because  the  canvass  had  not  been  fin- 
be  public  and  continuous  until  completed;  that  if  ished  on  the  election  day,  the  inspectors  having 
the  votes  cast  exceed  the  number  of  voters  on  the  ac^oumed  and  completed  it  the  I'oliuwiug  morning, 
clerk's  list,  the  excess  shall  be  publidj  drawn  out  The  vote  of  Oampbellton  Precinct  in  Jackson  County 
by  lot  and  destroved ;  that  sealed  certificates  shall  was  rejected  because  the  inspectors  had  left  the 
be  sent  to  the  Judge  of  the  county  and  Clerk  of  the  ballot-box.  safely  locked,  to  take  dinner ;  and  that 
Circuit  Court,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Justice  of  Friendsoip  Precinct,  because  the  insuectors  went 
of  the  Peace,  shall  publicly  canvass  the  returns  for  to  a  neighboring  house  to  get  lights,  and  there  com- 
the  county,  and  forward  certificates  of  the  result  to  the  pleted  the  count ;  the  vote  m  tnese  precincts  was  486 
Secretary  of  State;  and  that  within  thirty-five  days  for  the  Tilden  Electors  and  121  for  tlie  Hayes  Eleo- 
afterthe  election  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attor-  tors.  Fraudulent  and  irregular  returns  were  ad- 
ney-Oeneral,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  mitted  and  counted  by  the  Canvassing  Board  from 
shall  canvass  the  returns  of  the  counties.  The  oiilv  Archer  Precinct,  Alachua  County,  in  which  219  fio- 
discretionary  power  given  them  is  to  exclude  such  titious  names  were  added  to  the  {>oll-list,  and  aa 
county  returns  as  shall  '*  be  shown  or  shall  appear  many  additional  Republican  votes  included  in  the 
to  be  so  irregular,  false,  or  fraudulent  that  the  Board  returns,  although  the  real  vote  had  been  announced 
shall  be  unable  to  determine  the  true  vote,'*  pieserv-  at  the  polls,  and  although  one  of  the  inspectors  for- 
iuflf  on  file  the  documents  relating  to  the  raise  re>  warded  an  affidavit  to  the  canvassers  declaring  the 
turns.  Their  discretionary  power  was  adjudged  in  return  fraudulent.  This  forgery  was  conmiitted  by 
1870  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Bloxham  the  colored  inspector  and  clerk,  Vance  and  Black, 
vf.  The  State  Canvassers,  to  consist  in  determining  at  the  house  and  upon  the  demand  of  one  Dennis, 
**  whether  the  papers  received  by  them  purporting  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee,  who  «ubse- 
to  be  returns  were  in  fact  such,  and  were  genuine,  quentlv  admitted  the  traud,  the  figures  not  having 
intelligible,  and  substantially  authenticated  by  been  filled  in  at  the  polls,  although  the  certificate 
law."  The  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  this  decision  had  been  signed  and  sealed.  In  Leon  County,  one 
in  18T6,  in  Drew's  case^  defining  the  duty  of  the  Bowes,  inspector,  had  a  number  of  small  ballota 
State  Canvai^sers  to  be  limited  to  compiling  the  re-  printea  on  thin  paper  with  the  intention  of  stuffing 
turns  received  from  the  county  Canvassing  Board i  the  ballot-box,  78  of  which  were  found  in  the  box; 
and  computi«ig  the  aggregate  vote.  and  these  he  admitted  on  different  occurions  having 

The  State  Board  announced  on  the  6th  of  Decern-  surreptitiously  inserted.  In  a  precinct  in  Jefferson 
ber^  1876,  the  election  of  the  Hayes  Electors  by  a  County,  Bell,  Inspector,  abstracted  a  package  of  bal- 
majority  of  920  voters,  and  also  the  election  of  lots  containing  100,  probably  all  Democratic,  and  se- 
Steams,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  cretly  substituted  a  bundle  of  100  Republican  tickets. 
This  result  was  reached  by  excluding  the  entire  re-  These  frauds  were  revealed  after  the  recanvass  which 
turns  of  Manatee  County,  and  parts  of  the  returns  of  gave  the  govemorsbip  to  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Hamilton,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  counties,  amount-  Several  or  the  participants  were  rewarded  by  posi- 
iug  to  over  1,000  votes.  The  Tilden  Electors  assem-  tions  in  the  Oovernment  service, 
bled  and  cast  their  votes  duly  for  Tilden  and  Hen-  After  the  decision  of  the  Court  ordering  a  recan- 
dricks,  after  having  brought  an  action  ouo  warranio  vass  of  the  vote  for  Governor,  the  two  Kepublican 
to  try  the  title  of  the  Hayes  Electors.  The  decision  canvassers  volunteered  to  recanvass  the  electoral 
afterward  rendered  in  this  action  affirmed  the  legal  vote  also  in  correspondence  with  the  judicial  deci- 
titlo  of  the  Tilden  Electors  to  their  office.  The  sion ;  and  they  actually  did  obtain  a  count,  appa- 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  Drew,  obtained  rently  according  to  the  face  of  tho  return)*,  which 
a  mandamus  directing  the  canvassers  to  recanvass  gave  the  State  to  Tilden :  this  was  bv  adopting  a  re- 
tho  couotv  returns  and  bring  in  a  return  according  turn  for  Baker  County  which  they  had  rejected  aa 
to  their  face,  which  was  subsequently  done,  ana  defective  in  the  first  canvaas  and  also  in  the  recan- 
Drew  was  declared  duly  elected  and  took  the  office,  vass  for  Governor.  The  regular  return  was  signed 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1877,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  and  a  Justice  on  the  day 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  it  the  duty  of  the  canvaas-  appointed  by  the  County  J  udge ;  but  the  Judge  him- 
ers  to  recanvass  the  votes  for  Electors  according  to  self,  Driggers,  on  hearing  that  the  State  had  been 
the  judfi^ment  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  carried  by  the  Democrats,  refused  to  act  in  the  can- 
directing  them  to  do  so ;  which  accordingly  they  vaas  which  he  had  ordered,  and  in  the  evening,  in 
did,  finding  a  mig  >rity  for  the  Tilden  Electors  of  91  coigunction  with  the  Sheriff,  Allen,  and  one  Green, 
votes.  The  Governor  then  issued  a  certificate  de-  whom  he  had  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
daring  that  the  Tilden  Electors  had  duly  met  and  purpose,  prepared  a  second  certificate,  in  which  the 
voted  on  the  day  appointed  by  law.  entire  vote  of  two  of  the  four  precincts  of  the  county 


Although  the  State  of  Florida  had  affirmed  by  all    was  arbitrarily  left  out.  The  State  Can  vasi^ers  claimed 


ful  and  only  Electors,  yet  because  their  title  could  Sheriff  should  take  part  in  the  canvass  in  case  either 

not  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  6th  of  the  Judge  or  the  Clerk  refused,  in  place  of  the  full 

December,  owinsr  to  the  fhmdulent  withholding  of  return  which  waa  signed  by  only  tne  Clerk  and  a 

the  certificates  of  the  Canvassing  Board  till  the  JHst  Justice. 

moment,  the  Electoral  Commission  decided  that  the  The  Electoral  Commission  by  a  strictly  party  vote 

Hayes  Electors,  by  virtue  of  the  fraudulent  certifi-  refhsed  to  recognize  the  vote  cast  according  to  the 

cate  of  the  Governor,  were  in  possession  of  the  office  Constitution  ana  the  laws  of  Florida,  counting  instead 

on  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the  casting  of  the  that  of  the  usurping  Electors.  The  action  of  the  State 

electoral  vote.  authorities  in  returning  the  State  for  Hayes  and 

The  reason  alleged  by  the  CanTassing  Board  for  Wheeler,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  discovered,  appears 

rejecting  the  total  vote  of  Manatee  County,  262  for  clearly  an  intentional  wrong,  knowingly  committed 

the  Tilden  to  26  for  the  Hayes  Electors,  was  that  under  the  encouragement  of  the  visiting  statesmen, 

there  was  no  clerk  to  conduct  the  registration.    This  The  visiting  statesmen  afterward  received  the  foHow- 

wasowingto  the  failure  of  the  Republican  Governor,  ing  appointments:  Edward  H.  Noyes,  Minister  to 

Steams,  to  appoint  such  clerk.    The  vote  of  one  poll  France ;  John  A.  Easson,  Minister  to  Austria ;  Lew 

in  Hamilton  County,  820  Democratic  to  189  Republi-  Wallace,  Governor  of  New  Mexico ;  John  Little,  At« 
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torney-Oenera]  of  Ohio.  FranoiB  C.  Barlow,  wbo  de-  penoni  holding  poBltions  in  the  euBtom-hoose  and 

dared  his  honest  conviction  that  Tilden  wan  elected,  post-otfice,  and  in  the  police  force  of  New  Orleans, 

and  William  £.  Chandler,  who  attacked  Mr.  Hayes  The  namber  of  colored  voters  Iklsely  registered  at 

in  a  pamphlet,  were  not  appointed  to  ottioe.    The  the  0})ening  of  the  cainpaii^n  amoauted  to  22,000. 

persons  who  were  active  in  obtaining  the  wrongfol  Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  election  it  turned 

count  and  implicated  in  the  election  frauds  were  all  out  that  the  Tilden  Electors  had  received  a  luigority 

apjiointed  to  pobitious  in  the  Government  service,  of  <(,406  votes.    The  vote  Q60,964)  was  the  ]argec4 

iJL  Louitiana, — The  Returning  Board  of  Louisiana  ever  oast  in  the  8tate.    Tne  returns  were  not  ac- 

gossessed  by  statute,  though  contrary  to  both  the  oompanied  by  a  single  protest,  except  one  from  Con- 

tate  and  Federal  Constitutions,  it  is  thought,  dis-  cordia  Parish  against  a  Republican  fraud.    The  Ke- 

cretionary  ^ower  over  the  returns  in  some  cases,  and  turning  Board  had  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  returns 

in  the  election  of  1876  usurped  such  power  in  oases  except  in  cases  of  protest.    But  in  this  unexpected 

where  none  was  given  them,  fraudulently  rejecting  event  it  became  necessary  that  something  should  be 

10,000  Democratic  voted  and  reversing  the  choice  of  done  in  order  to  save  the  State  and  the  Union  lor 

the  people.  Hayes.    The  Returning  Board,  contrary  to  law,  re- 

The  liupervisors  of  registration,  appointed  by  the  t\iBed  to  elect  a  Democrat  into  their  body.  It  was 
Governor  for  each  parisn,  had  in  effect  the  power  of  understood  in  the  State,  and  Uiroughout  the  coun- 
deciding  upon  the  right  of  any  citiien  to  vote,  and  try  at  large,  that  the  Returning  Board  would  by 
oould  also  influence  elections  bv  virtue  of  their  power  whatever  meana  count  in  the  State  tor  Hayea.  Sucn 
to  appoint  the  number  and  locality  of  the  polling  action,  it  was  generally  believed  abroad^  would  be 
places.  They  were  to  pronounce  upon  the  freedom  sufficiently  excusable  since  the  Democratic  minority 
and  fairness  of  the  election,  and  any  protest  made  by  was  only  rendered  possible,  it  was  supposed,  by  a 
them  and  attested  bv  three  citizens,  which  aocompa-  system  of  organized  terrorism.  Reports  spread  abroad 
nied  the  returns,  should  be  consiaered  by  the  Ke-  of  the  intimidation  of  the  blacks,  and  the  assumption 
turning  Board ;  and  after  taking  evidence  upon  the  that  no  negroes  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ex- 
allej^atlons,  the  Returning  Board  might  at  their  dis-  oept  through  constraint  or  fear,  were  not  in  harmony 
cretion  cast  out  the  whole  vote  of  the  polls  reflected  with  a  marked  change  of  sentiment  which  bad  taken 
upon,  but  could  not  revise  or  purge  the  returns,  place  in  the  minds  ofmany  of  the  colored  voters.  The 
Among  the  modes  in  which  the  registrars  oould  in-  glowing  and  fallacious  promises  made  them  by  art- 
fluence  the  evcut  of  on  election  was  that  of  withhold-  ful  politicians  had  remained  unfulfliled.  More  than 
ing  the  public  announcement  of  the  polls  till  the  last  this,  their  indignation  had  been  aroused  bv  the  mis- 
day,  to  the  confusion  of  the  opposition  partv;  also  appropriationoftheir6chooIt\indsbyRepuDlicaB<^- 
that  of  fixing  the  polls  in  such  localities  that  the  oials.  Meanwhile  the  Conservatives,  their  old  mas- 
different  parties  should  not  vote  at  the  same  polls,  ten,  were  endeavoring  to  propitiate  them  by  protn- 
and  then,  bj  inciting  disturbances  at  the  polls  where  ising  them  equality  in  theatres,  cars,  and  hotels,  ty 
the  opposition  vote  was  massed,  obtain  a  pretext  for  sitting  on  the  same  platlbrm  at  public  meetings,  by 
forwarding  a  protest  against  the  freedom  of  the  eleo-  regaling  them  with  barbecues  and  music,  and  other 
tion  at  those  polls,  to  the  end  that  the  hostile  vote  in  flattering  manifeststions  of  friendly  equality.  The 
the  parish  might  be  rejected,  and  the  concentrated  accession  of  the  blacks  to  the  Democratic  party  waa 
vote  of  their  own  party  retained.  The  right  of  voters  very  marked  in  the  large  parishes  of  East  and  West 
to  vote  in  any  poll  of  the  parish  facilitated  the  mass-  Feliciana.  A  plot  hsd  been  laid  before  the  election 
Ing  of  the  party  vote.  The  registrars  might  further-  to  have  the  vote  in  these  overwhelming^ly  Conserva- 
more  falsely  increase  the  registry  of  the  party,  and  tive  parishes  cast  out  on  the  ground  of  intimidation, 
then  allege  intimidation  as  the  reason  for  the  defi-  The  reeistrarofEast  Feliciana,  the  adventurer  James 
ciency  of  the  vote  cast.  £.  Anderson,  had  a  man  pretend  to  shoot  at  him  and 

The  Republican  assertion  that  the  color  line  divi-  precipitately  fled  as  though  afraid  of  his  life.    It  waa 

ded  the  politics  of  the  State,  which  was  substantially  the  intention  that  he  should  not  return  and  that  no 

true  in  1870,  had  been  shown  to  no  longer  hold  good  election  should  be  held.    But  the  Democrats  sougLt 

by  the  examination  of  the  Committee  of  the  Forty-  him  out  and  bribed  him  to  come  back ;  so  that  the 

third  Congress  into  the  gubernatorial  election  of  election  did  take  place,  and  Anderson  sent  in  the 

1874.    The  white  and  black  voters  in  the  State  are  return  with  his  attest  that  it  had  been  free  and  fair, 

equal  in  numbers ;  and.  while  the  Republican  vote  is  In  West  Feliciana  also  the  registrar,  Don  Weber. 

entirely  confined  to  the  olack  race,  who  are  controlled  declared  the  election  in  his  return  free  and  fair  in  all 

by  a  few  white  party  managers  and  office-holders,  the  respects.    It  was  part  of  the  plan  that  the  Republi- 

witnesses  before  the  said  Committee  not  having  been  cans  should  not  vote  in  either  of  these  parishes :  in 

able  to  name  five  white  Republicans  who  were  not  East  Feliciana  they  did  actually  abstain  from  voting, 

jffice-holders  or  family  connections  of  office-holders,  and  no  Republican  tickets  wereprinted  or  diatribn- 

^he  Democratic  party  had  then  already  been  aug-  ted.nor  a  sinsle  ballot  oast;  in  West  Feliciana  a  part 

mented  bv  enough  of  the  black  population  to  carry  of  the  RepubficaitB  did  oast  their  ballots.    The  vote 

the  State  for  the  Conservatives,  had  the  returns  been  in  East  Feliciana  was  S,24<(  Democratic,  0  Republi- 

fairly  made.    This  process  of  defection  has  been  can:  in  West  Feliciana,  1,248  Democratio,  778  Be- 

goinff  on  ever  since,  owing  to  the  patent  abuses  of  publican. 

the  Kellog?  government,  to  the  disappointment  of       The  only  way  in  which  the  result  of  the  election 

the  blacks  in  their  hopes  of  material  prosperity,  and  in  the  State  could  be  reversed  by  the  Retumixg 

the  increasing  strirgency  of  the  times,  which  they  Board  with  any  pretense  of  a  cause  was  by  inducing 

ignorantly  ascribed  to  misgovemment,  and  to  the  registrars  to  make  protests  after  the  election,  aaaiitn- 

active  efforts  of  the  Conservatives  to  conciliate  the  Ing  fear  as  the  reason  of  their  not  having  been  for- 

colnred  population  and  win  their  votes.    The  Re-  warded  with  the  returns,  and  by  collecting  testimony 

publicans  sousrht  to  contravene  the  conclusions  of  of  some  sort  of  intimidation  in  support  of  the  nro- 

the  report  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  by  taking  a  tests.    Anderson  and  Weber  were  the  principal  in- 

flotitious  census  in  1875,  in  which  an  excess  of  25,000  struments  used  for  this  purpose.  They  were  induced 

colored  adnlts  over  the  adult  white  population  waa  to  sign  protests  by  persuasions  and  promises,  and 

reported.    The  registration  in  1878  was  fraudulently  a  crowd  of  ignorant  plantation  negroes  were  taken 

swelled  to  cnrreRpond  with  this  census.    Registrars  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  awed  and  entrapped  by 

were  enjoined  bv  the  Republican  managers  to  secure  leading  questions  into  testifying  to  various  acts  of 

as  many  votes  for  the  party  as  there  were  colored  violence  which,  where  they  had  any  foundation,  were 

voters  reported  in  the  false  census.    Kellogg  had  ap-  occurrencea  long  preceding  the  election,  and  totally 

pointed  as  supervisors  of  regiBtration  in  the  most  unconnected  with  politics.    Other  supervieora  were 

important  parif^hea  creatures  of  his  own,  non-resi-  perauaded  to  make  supplemental  protests  after  they 

dsnts  in  the  parishes,  which  was  contrary  to  law—  had  certified  in  the  returns  that  the  elections  had 
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been  fair^  fall,  and  free.    Kelly,  rej^iAtrar  of  Bich-  Bepablioan  leaders  used  their  inflaenoe  to  keep  him 

lund  Parishf  ban  related  to  the  CominUiee  the  ex-  quiet :  and,  finalljr,  that  he  went  with  Weber,  who 

tr^ordinary  preaaure  brought  to  bear  to  induce  them  bad  aiito  niade  a  falae  protest,  to  Moreau'a  rettau- 

to  do  AO.  rant,  where  thej  met  Sherman ;  and  that  tbey  re- 

Aa  in  Eaat  Feliciana,  so  in  the  other  negro  pariah-  oeived  from  him  satisfiBOtory  aaaurances  of  reward 
0:1,  the  aame  claim  of  intimidation  was  made,  sup-  for  letting  their  protests  stand,  which  asauraoces 
ported  by  the  same  class  of  witnesses,  and  in  tue  they  determined  the  following  day  to  have  in  writ- 
same  ex  partt  and  dangerous  way  ^  and  tbouffh  fully  Ing,  and  thereupon  sent  Mr.  Sherman  a  letter  to 
disproved  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  fullness  oi  tbac  etfect,  to  which  he  returned  a  satisfactory  reply, 
the  vote,  and  with  all  the  known  facts  aud  circum-  Many  of  his  statements  were  oorroliorated  by  other 
stances,  the  claim  of  intimidation  was  nevertheless  evideuce.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman,  ii^  it  had 
allowed,  and  so  much  of  the  vote  of  these  parishes  any  existence,  was  directed  to  Weber.  £mile  We- 
as  was  necessarjr  rejected.  And  the  Board  so  man-  ber  testified  that  he  found  it  among  his  brother's 
aged  it  as  to  reject  1,010  votes  in  West  Feliciana,  papers  and  destroyed  it.  A  letter  was  shown  to 
l,78d  in  East  Feliciana.  1,458  in  East  Baton  Kouji^e,  Sypher,  former  member  of  Congress,  br  Don  We- 
1,517  in  Ouachita— in  all  5,706  votes,  while  r^ectmg  ber,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  genuine  letter  from 
but  359  Rjpublioan  votes  \  and  yet  49  witnesses  to  Mr.  Sherman.  This  differcl  in  shape  and  hand- 
intimidation  in  West  Feliciana  were  contradicted  by  writing  from  a  spurious  letter,  perhaps  a  copy,  art- 
637  witnesses,  51  in  Ouachita  by  737  witnasseti,  63  in  fully  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  which 
East  Baton  B3U4e  by  457  witnesses,  aud  36  in  East  Mrs.  Jenu  testified  was  the  original  letter,  which 
Falioiana  by  1,196  witnesses.  Throughout,  the  action  she  had  procured  to  be  forged  for  the  deception  of 
of  tiie  Board  was  partisan,  arbitrary,  and  flagrantly  Anderson  and  Weber.  Considerable  pains  aeem  to 
ui^ust.  For  illustration :  In  New  Orleana  one  re-  have  been  taken  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
tura  showed  397  or  399  Democratic  votes ;  because  mitteeand  of  the  public  to  thia  forffery,  perhaps 
the  last  flgure  was  so  made  that  it  could  not  cer-  with  the  object  of  naving  it  aooepted^  flrat  as  the 
tainly  be  said  whether  it  was  meant  for  a  7  or  9,  they  original  document,  and  afterward  proving  its  spuri- 
rejected  the  whole  poll,    in  Vernon  they  changed  ous  origin. 

the  returns  by  adding  to  them  176  Bepublican  votes  The  infiuenoe  and  encouragement  of  the  visiting 
and  subtractins^  from  the  Damucrats  173  votes.  In  statesmen  and  the  preaence  of  the  Federal  troops 
Iberia,  where  the  Bepublican  election  otficera  om  t-  sustained  the  Betuming  Board  in  their  firaudulent 
ted  to  write  *^  voted ''  upon  the  registration  ceriifi-  purpose  of  declaring  the  State  for  Hayes,  without 
cats  of  the  firnt  hundred  voters,  they  rejected  the  which  aid  they  woiud  not  have  thus  outra$red  the 
whole  poll — 323  Ddmooratic  and  11  Bapublican  votes  moral  sense  of  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  mili- 
— although  there  was  no  pretense  that  the  vote  was  tary  waa  withdrawn  the  control  of  the  State  passed 
wrong.  In  Cousordia  ana  Nacbitoches  they  counted  into  the  handa  of  the  Demoorala ;  the  Democratic 
1,854  votes  not  appeurini^  on  the  returns,  and  which.  Governor  took  poasession  of  the  ofllce  legally,  al- 
by  the  rule  applied  to  Damocradc  parishes,  should  though  Packard,  the  Bepublican  candidate,  had  re- 
act have  been  counted.  In  De  Soto  they  accepted  ceived  3,366  more  votes  tnau  the  Hayes  Electors, 
protests  and  returns  which  had  evidently  been  in*  The  persons  most  oonspicuous  in  the  election 
aertad  in  the  packages  after  they  were  mailed.  frauds  were  afterward  rewarded  with  luorutive  posts 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  sustained  the  charges  in  the  Government  service.  J.  Madison  WelU, 
of  intimidation  before  the  Betuming  Board,  when  President  of  tha  Betorninff  Board,  waa  made  Sur- 
examiiied  by  the  Committee,  retracted  their  former  veyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans;  Tbomaa  C.  An- 
testimony.  Fifteen  witnesses  in  Feliciana,  from  a  derson.  Deputy  Collector  of  Port ;  Kenner,  Deputy 
number  whom  Mr.  Sh3rman  desired  the  Committee  Naval  Officer.  Kellogg,  the  Gk>vemor,  was  electeil  to 
to  call,  appeared,  and  only  two,  Swayse  and  Dula,  the  United  Ktstes  Senate;  Packard  appointed  Consul 
held  to  their  original  declarations.  The  latter  as-  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  other  political  managers,  the 
aerted  that  Weber  had  influenced  the  other  witness-  Electors,  and  the  Supervisors,  given  most  aosirsblo 
es  to  corroborate  his  new  testimony  after  he  had  re-  positions.  The  visiting  statesmen  also  receiyed  tbe 
traotel  his  former  statements.  Mr.  Shermsu  desired  following  appointments :  John  Sherman,  Secretary 
that  ninety  witnesses  be  examined  upon  acts  of  vio-  of  Treasury  ;  John  M.  Harlan,  Justice  Supreme 
lence  in  Feli:iiai)a;  but,  after  the  Committee  had  Court;  Stanley  Matthews^  Senator  from  Ohio;  Jamea 
expressed  willingness  to  hear  them,  they  were  not  A.  Garfield.  Adminiatration  candidate  for  Speaker; 
produced.  Anderson  and  Jenks,  the  principal  wit-  Eugene  Hale,  offered  PostmssterGeoeraUhip;  Kd- 
nessesto  intimidation  in  Eist  Feliciana,  afterward  ward  S.  Stoughton,  Biinister  to  Bussia;  William  D. 
retracted  before  the  Committee  their  rormer  evi-  Kelley,  Member  of  Congress;  John  A.  Kasson,  Min- 
dence,  as  did  also  Emile  Weber,  the  brother  of  Don  later  to  Auatria ;  J.  B.  Hawley,  Commissioner  to 
Weber  of  West  (•'elioiana,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  Paris ;  John  Coburn,  Hot  Springs  Commissioner, 
been  killed.  Anderson's  story  before  the  Committee  III.  Th$  Fi^rged  EUdoral  C§rtifieaU$. — ^The  Elect- 
was  that  there  was  a  Bepublican  conspiracy  to  pre-  ors  met  on  the  6th  of  December.  Two  of  them,  Le- 
▼ent  Bepublican  votes  being  cast  in  the  Felicianas,  visee  and  Brewster,  at  the  time  of  the  election  held 
and  thereby  to  afford  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  vote  offices  under  the  Federal  Government.  These  they 
of  those  p Irishes,  in  wnich  there  was  a  lar^e  bona  had  resigned,  aa  rendering  them  Ineligible  as  Elect- 
Ji'U  Democratic  m-^ority ;  that  the  registration  and  ors.  They  were  then  elected  into  the  Tsoancies 
election  in  both  parishes  had  been  perrectly  fair  and  caused  by  their  previous  ineligibility^.  The  Electors 
free;  that  upon  arriving  at  New  Orleans  he  was  urged  did  ballot  separately  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
to  protest  his  parish ;  that  he  refiisted,  on  the  ground  President,  as  the  Constitution  provides  that  they 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  protest ;  that,  should,  but  wrote  both  names  upon  the  same  slip 
under  pr.issure,  he  prepared  a  paper,  which  Judge  of  paper.  They  then  stirned  a  certificate  of  the  vote, 
Campbell,  the  counsel  for  the  Republican  party  di-  wbicn  was  a  single  certificate  and  not  two  separate 
recting  such  matters,  declared  to  be  worthless ;  that  ones,  ss  the  law  requires,  for  the  two  diatinot  votes  for 
thereuDon,  at  the  request  of  Pitkin,  the  United  States  President  and  Vice-President.  They  fbrt her  omit- 
Marshsl,  Campbell  prepared  an  effective  protest  for  ted  to  sign  the  endorsement  on  the  envelope,  certifv- 
blm  to  sign;  that  Campbell  waa  subseouently  sent  ing  to  the  contents.  One  copy  was  msiled  to  Wash- 
for  to  come  and  tske  the  verifieation  of  tnia  protest :  Ington.  one  put  on  file,  and  one  carried  by  Thomas 
that  he  then  refused  to  verify  it,  but  that  he  signea  C.  Annerson  to  Waahington,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
it  and  left  it  with  Pitkin,  with  the  important  parts  Ferry,  President  of  the  Senate,  who  declined  to  ao- 
of  it  not  filled  up :  ^at  he  subsequently  called  on  oept  it  as  being  irreffular  in  form.  Anderson  hns- 
Pitkin  to  reclaim  it,  who  refused  to  give  it  to  him ;  tened  back  to  New  Orleans.  A  new  set  of  certificates 
that  thereupon  he  began  making  complaint,  and  the  waa  prepared,  and  antedated  the  6th  of  December. 
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Thlt  was  signed  with  great  eeorecy  by  Kellofrg,  The  report  was  signed :  Clarkson  N.  Potter, 

Burch,  Joseph,  8heldon,^Urks,  andTBrew»ter.  But  ^^iHiam  R.  Morrison,  Eppa  Huntou,  WiUiain 

Leviseo  sud  Joftnou  were  tbwnt,  and  tl.eir  names  g    Stenger,  John  A.  McMahon,  Joseph  C.  S. 

were  forired  to  the  new  lists.    This  crime  is  charged,  t>,     i  »r*    '  ^"i.    ^'  ^^^'^^"i  wv^^i^**  x/.  w. 

falsely  it  is  probable,  to  Blanchard,  clerk  to  Govern-  lilackburn,  Wuliam  M.  bpnnger. 

or  Kellogg.    This  forced  certificate  was  forwarded  J2^pofi^M«J/iitoriity.— The  minority  presented  a 

to  Watfhiuffton.    There  were  Uid  before  Congress  report  in  which  they  express  their  dissent  from  most 

and  the  Electoral  Commission  two  Hepublican  oer-  of  the  conclusions  of  the  migority,  and  also  as  to  their 

tifioates  and  one  Democratic  certificate.    But  it  bap-  pertinence  to  the  investigation.    The  majority  re- 


usual,  were  two  copies  of  the  for^d  certificate,  in-  the  cipher  dispatches  was  published,  the  majority 

stead  of  one  of  the  genuine  but  detective  and  one  of  reserved  them  for  a  separate  report,  although  they 

the  forged  but  correct  certificate.    The  Commission  bore  directly  and  materially  upon  the  subject  of  elec- 

never,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  tion    frauds   in   Florida.     Ko  evidence  had  been 

the  formal  defects  of  the  ourtificate  which  they  ao-  brought  to  show  that  any  member  of  the  Canvass- 

cepted.  ing  Boards  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caro- 

When  the  Democrats  regained  the  control  the  Una  was  corruptible.  When  the  cipher  dispatches 
Returning  Board  was  abolislied ;  so  that  there  no  were  published,  it  became  evident  tost  the  charges 
longer  exists  in  the  United  States  any  tribunal  em*  of  corruption  were  but  the  slanders  of  foiled  suborn- 
powered  to  count  or  reject  votes  at  their  discretion,  ers  of  corruption.  The  parties  to  the  attempted  bri- 
The  danger  of  a  body  thus  combining  judicial  and  beries  were  compelled  to  admit  on  the  witness-stand 
administrative  functions  can  not  be  overrated ;  nor  the  sending  of  tne  criminating  messages.  Mr.  Pel- 
can  that  of  interfering  by  the  Federal  troops  in  the  ton  was  obhged  to  bear  the  largest  share  of  the 
local  elections.  But  tue  greatest  danger  to  free  and  blaine.  Mr.  Marble  had  been  the  loudest  in  the  cry 
honest  elections,  and  the  fundamental  cause  of  abuses,  of  frauds  and  when  obliged  to  confess  the  author- 
is  from  the  fact  that  the  appointment  to  all  the  of-  ship  of  some  of  the  damaging  dispatches,  his  pretext 
lices  is  intrusted  to  the  President :  so  that  the  whole  that  he  had  sent  them  as  ^*  danger  signals"  merited 
patronage  of  the  Government,  embracing  110,000  of-  the  coutcmptuoui*  leughter  with  which  it  was  re- 
flees,  is  made  the  )>rize  for  which  both  parties  con-  ceivcd.  Mr.  Smith  Weed  could  assume  the  bold 
tend  at  every  Precideutial  election.  position  that  it  was  right  to  rescue  stolen  goods. 

The  report  of  the  migority  is  summed  up  in  the  The  denials  of  Messrs.  Pelton  and  Tilden  of  the 

following  conclusion  :  complicity  of  the  latter  can  not  remove  the  taint  of 

Finally,  we  conclude :  Itni.  That  due  effect  was  suspicion  which  rests  upon  him.  Messrs.  Woolhy, 
not  triven  to  the  vote  of  the  Flectors  appointed  by  Marble,  and  Smith  Weed  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
the  State  of  Florida  at  the  Presidential  election  of  with  him.  Thev  were  selected  by  his  nephew  and 
1876,  by  reason  of  false  and  fraudulent  returns  for  furnished  with  the  cipher.  Mr.  Marble's  cnspatches 
the  suid  Electors  by  the  Canvassing  Board  of  that  were  sent  to  15  Gramercy  Park,  and  the  otliars,  as 
State,  whereby  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  State  being  more  apt  to  awake  suspicion,  to  Bavemeyer. 
was  annulled  and  reversed  ^  and  that  the  action  of  the  After  Tilden  nad  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  for 
Board  of  State  Canvassers  in  making  the  returns  was  the  bribery  of  the  South  Carolina  canvassers,  yet 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by,  among  others,  the  Mr.  Pelton  remained  in  Aill  control,  continued  the 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Noyes,  who  has  since  l^en  appoint-  Florida  negotiations,  and  attempted  to  bribe  an  Gre- 
ed the  Minister  for  this  country  to  France.  gon  Elector.    Mr.  Tilden  coula  not  have  taken  an 

Second,  That  due  effect  was  not  given  to  the  vote  acknowledged  part  in  an  open  bargain  for  the  South 

of  the  Electors  appointed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  Carolina  Canvasfing  Board ;  and  when  the  proposi- 

at  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  by  reason  of  the  tion  was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Cooper,  he  could  not 

false  and  fraudulent  action  of  the  Returning  Board  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.    After  the  publi- 

of  that  State,  whereby  the  choice  of  the  people  of  oation  of  the  dispatches,  Mr.  Tilden  did  not  offer  to 

that  State  was  annulled  and  reversed  ;  ana  that  the  exonerate  himself  until  he  feared  that  a  summons 

action  of  the  Returning  Board  was  countenanced  and  would  be  sent  to  him. 

encouraged  by,  among  others,  the  Hon.  John  Slier-  With  regard  to  the  asserted  corruptibility  of  tl;e 

man,  who  has  since  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Returning  Boards,  it  was  shown  tl:at  in  South  Caroli- 

Treasury.  na  Smith  Weed  was  played  upon  by  men  shrewder 

TMrd.  That  a  conspiracy  existed  in  the  State  of  thanhimself  for  purposes  in  a  manner  justifiable.  In 
Louisiana  whereby  the  Republican  vote  in  all  the  Florida  the  charge  that  the  Canvassing  Board  could  be 
precincts  of  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  and  in  some  bought  rests  only  on  hearsay  evidence.  The  attack  in 
of  the  precincts  of  West  Feliciana,  at  the  creneral  the  report  on  General  Noyes  is  altogether  un warrant- 
election  in  November,  1876,  was  purposely  withheld  ed.    The  fact  that  the  canvassers  returned  the  State 


Vice-President. 
FouHh,  That 
certificate  of  the  electoral  vote 


Fourth,  That  two  of  the  signatures  to  the  second     votes  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  returns,  there 

ote  of  the  State  of  Louis-    would  nave  been  40  majority  for  Hayes ;  if  the  rule 


iana  returned  to  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Eleo-  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  adopted, 

toral  Commission  were  forged;   and  that  William  the  muority  would  have  been  200;  and  if  they  had 

Pitt  Kellogg,  then  Governor  of  that  State,  and  now  proceeded  according  to  the  arlvice  of  the  Democratie 

a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  H.  Conquest  Attorney  -  General,  purging  the  county  returns  of 

Clarke,  his  private  secretary,  now  a  clerk  in  the  fhtud,  they  would  have  haa  900  mi^jority. 

Treasury   Department,    were  privy   to   auch   for-  With  regard  to  Louisiana,  there  is  no  reliable  evi- 

gery.  dence  that  the  alleged  Sherman  letter  had  anjr  ex- 


jority  of  the  Electors  duly  appointed  by  the  several    original  nffidaviu  presented  to  the  Returning  Board 
States,  and  of  the  persons  wbo  exercised  and  were    and  the  Visiting  Committee.    The  forged  certificate. 


entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage  at  the  last  general    as  the  records  show^  was  not  the  one  considered  by 
election  in  the  United  States.  the  Electoral  Commission. 
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The  minority  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.    by  burning,  aooording  to  the  rwuUtions  of  the  com- 

Huoock,  Cox,  and  feeod.  i''^^';):::^''^^'^^:^^.^:^^^'^:^^ 

MiUUr'M  MiftorUy  B4port.^UT,  Beqjamin  F.  Butler    Abetraoted  t>om  tbe  trunk  while  it  wee  in  custody  of 
presented  a  long  report,  in  which  he  maintains  that    the  Committee.    Of  these  some  seven  hundred  were 


was  proiudiood  by  the  appointment  of  its  Judges  to  parture  to  J.  L.  Evans,  member  of  the  House.  The 
lit  in*  the  £lootoral  Commission.  He  holds  that,  if  Utter  placed  them  in  tbe  charge  of  Mr.  Brady,  who 
there  was  any  le^ral  title  to  the  Qovernorship  in  Lou-    had  oopies  taken,  and,  after  oonsultatiou  with  Mr. 


thority  of  the  Executive;  and  that  furthermore  its  Mr.  Butler  of  the  Committee.    The  <ilspatches  were 

motive  was  to  carry  out  a  corrupt  agreement  and  bar-  translated  by  Mr.  Hasiiard  and  others  in  the  **  Tri- 

gain  made  by  his  friends  with  his  connivance.    He  bune'*  office.  OfthediBpatohea  which  were  returned, 

holds  that  there  was  no  ftill  and  fair  election  in  Lou-  Qone  of  Bepublican  origin  were  found  of  a  compro- 

biona  in  1876.    Tbe  electoral  vote  of  that  State,  he  mising  character.    Some  between  Messrs.  Tyner  and 

thinks,  should  not  have  been  counted  at  all  for  either  Zachariah  Chandler,  reUtinff  to  the  payment  of  mon- 

Presidential  candidate.  The  vote  of  the  ^^bulldoxed"  ey  for  campaign  purposes  in  Indiana,  were  remera- 

Carishes  mi^ht  have  been  fairly  and  legally  rejected  btered  by  telegraph  employees.  It  is  probable  that 
jT  the  Bdturnin^  Board  on  their  proper  judgment,  during  the  time  when  the  dispatches  were  in  the 
with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  precincts  not  affecting  keeping  of  the  Republican  Committee,  Republican 
the  result.  Bjjectiog  the  vote  of  these  parishes,  the  cipher  dispatohee  were  suppressed  as  well  as  Demo- 
actual  vote  of  the  State  was  cast  for  Packard,  and  for  cratic  ones  stolen.  From  tne  shape  of  the  packages 
a  portion  of  the  Tilden  Electors,  leaving  two  of  the  in  the  trunk,  one  fourth  of  the  contents  might  have 
Hayes  Electors  uneleoted.  If  the  Presidential  vote  been  removed  without  being  missed, 
of  the  State  had  been  decided  by  such  a  count  ani  The  near  friends  of  Mr.  Tuden  who  sent  the  cipher 
return,  Tilden  would  have  recdived  the  Presidency,  dispatches  seem  to  have  feared  that  the  corrupt 
fts  ho  would  also  had  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  canvassers  would  declare  the  States  of  Florida  and 
been  totally  Ignored.  Tiie  two  Houses  of  C^n/^ress  South  Carolina  for  Hayes ;  and,  being  convinced  tbat 
should  have  declared  tbat  Louisiana  would  not  be  the  popular  vote  had  been  cast  for  Tilden,  to  have 
counted  for  either  candidate,  thus  giving  a  lesson  to  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  moneys, 
overaealous  partisans.  The  Electoral  Commission  which  they  were  informed  some  of  tbe  canvassers 
was  no  solution  of  the  dlffluulties  regarding  the  count-  demanded  by  way  of  blackmail.  These  negotiations 
ing  of  a  disputed  electoral  vote.    Anot  ber  such  exi-  were  not  authorised  by  the  Democratic  National  Com  • 

gency  would  lead  to  a  revolution.  He  holds  that  the  mittee,  nor  by  the  candidate,  Mr.  Tilden.  In  the 
ommission  was  unconstitutional,  and  its  decision  case  of  Soutn  Carolina  the  negotiations  had  ad- 
of  no  binding  force ;  and  that  the  result  has  shown  vanoed  to  fsr  that  one  Hardy  Solomon,  claiming  to 
that  it  was  a/^cainst  public  policy,  tending  to  encour-  i^t  for  the  Board  of  Canvassers,  went  to  Baltimore 
age  corrupt  political  methods,  sanctioning  the  send-  to  receive  $60,000  or  $80,000 ;  and  when  an  appUca- 
ing  of  seml-offloial  partisans  into  a  State  for  the  par-  tion  was  xnade  to  Mr.  Tilden  to  advance  tbe  same, 
pose  of  advising  now  the  electoral  vote  should  be  he  at  once  refhsed  and  the  negotiation  was  broken 
given,  or  how  the  popular  vote  should  be  counted,  off.  In  Florida  two  propositions  were  transmitted. 
He  conolndes  that  there  is  not,  nor  ou^ht  there  to  be,  uid  one  of  these  was  directed  to  be  aoeepted  oondi- 
any  indefeasible  title  to  an  elective  office,  which  can  tionally.  There  has  been  no  evidence  produced  con- 
not  be  reviewed,  reexamined,  and  pasaed  upon  by  necting  Mr.  Tilden  m  anv  way  with  these  transao- 
proper  proceedings,  authorised  by  Consrress,  to  be  tions.  He  has  denied  all  knowledge  of  them  under 
taken  before  and  ultimately  decided  by  the  Supreme  oath.  No  charge  hns  been  made  from  any  source 
Judicial  Court.                                                 ^  „  STainst  Mr.  Hendricks. 

taraf  Frauds  on  tks  Cipher  Di$v2teU$,^'The  Commit-  The  report  was  signed :  Clarkson  N.  Potter, 

tee  for  the  investi^tion  of  frauds  in  the  electoral  William  R.  Morrison,  Eppa  Hant<»n,  William 

count  naade  a  special  report  on  the  ciph^^^^^  g^  Stenger,  John  A.  McMahon,  Joseph  C.  8. 

It  recites  that  the  Western  Union  Telem^ph  Com-  m^^i^vJ-^  Tir:iiu.«  if  fl»v«^«i<*A. 

pany  ordered  iu  aervanta  to  forward  all  dispatches  Blackburn,  William  M.  Springer. 

relating  to  the  Presidential  election  to  New  York,  A  Card  from  Mr,  Tilden,— I  have  read  the  publl- 
in  the  autumn  of  1876,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  cations  in  the  **  Tribune  '*  of  the  8th  of  October,  pur- 
publication  in  consequence  of  a  possible  leffsl  requi*  portinfr  to  be  translations  of  cipher  telegrams  relat- 
sition  from  the  courts  or  from  Congress.  They  were  me  to  the  canvass  of  votes  in  Florida  at  the  Presiden- 
assorted  by  Mr.  Cary,  attorney  for  the  company,  the  tial  election  of  1876,  and  have  looked  over  those 
dispatches  in  cipher  amounting  to  about  thirty  thou-  printed  in  the  **  Tribune  "  of  this  morning  relating 
sand.  Subpoenas  calling  for  particular  Louisiana  dis-  to  the  canvass  in  South  Carolina.  I  have  no  kuowl- 
patches  were  issued  hj  the  Morrison  Committee  of  edge  of  the  existence  of  tbese  telegrams  nor  an^  in- 
tbe  House  on  Louisiana  affairs,  and  by  the  Committee  formation  about  them,  except  what  has  been  derived 
of  the  Senate  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  of  which  from  or  since  the  publications  of  the  "  Tribune." 
Mr.  Morton  was  chairman,  calling  for  certain  Oregon  So  much  for  these  telegrams,  generally.  I  shall  speak 
dispatches.  These  were  separated  from  the  mass  yet  more  specifically  as  to  some  of  thenu 
and  specially  inventoried.  The  rest,  in  number  39,-  Fim.  Those  which  relate  to  an  offer  purporting 
875,  were  subsequently  forwarded  to  Washington  in  to  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  some  member  of  the 
compliance  with  a  general  subpoena  from  the  Morton  State  Board  of  Canvassers  of  Florida,  to  give,  for  a 
Committee,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  Com-  pecuniary  compensation,  certificates  to  the  Demo- 
mittee,  Mr.  Burbank,  or  another  in  charge  of  the  cratic  Electors  who  had  been  actually  chosen.  None 
committee  room,  and  locked  in  a  trunk  in  the  com*  of  these  telegrams  nor  any  telegram  communicating 
mittee  room,  on  the  85th  of  January,  1877.  Tbe  such  an  offer  or  answering  such  an  offer,  or  relating 
trunk  was  returned  to  the  officers  of  the  Telegraph  to  such  an  offer,  waa  seen  by  me,  translated  to  me, 
Company  on  the  18th  of  March.  The  dispatchea  or  the  contents  of  it  in  any  manner  made  known  to 
were  taken  to  Keir  York,  and  in  due  time  destroyed  me.    I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  or  purport 
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of  ADj  telegram  relating  to  that  subject,  nor  did  I  1  bad  a  perfectly  fixed  purpose,  from  which  I  ntvtt 

leam  the  fucc  that  such  an  offer  of  the  Florida  certifi-  deviated  iu  word  or  act,  a  purpose  which  was  known 

cates  had  been  made  until  lon^f  after  the  6th  of  De-  to  or  assumed  by  all  with  whom  I  was  in  habitual 

cember,at  which  time  the  certificates  were  delivered  communication.    If  the  Presidency  of  the  United 

and  the  electoral  votes  ca»t ;  and  when  the  informa-  States  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  oertiflcates  to  be 

tioQ  casually  reached  me,  as  of  a  past  event,  it  was  won  from  corrupt  returning  boards,  by  any  form  of 

acuonipaniud  by  the  btatement  tnat  the  offer  had  venal  inducements,  whether  of  ofiicea  or  money,  I 

been  rejected.  .  was  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  sltam^ful  oompe- 

t'SeeonJly,  As  to  the  publications  in  the  ^*  Tribune  "  tition,  aud  1  took  none, 

of  this  morning,  purporting  to  be  translations  of  ol-  The  main  interest  of  the  victory  which  resuked  in 

Sher  telegrams  relating  to  the  canvass  of  votes  in  m^jr  election  was  the  expectation  that  throngh  the 

outh  Carolina  in  1876,  which  1  have  seen  since  I  chief  magistracy  a  system  of  reforms,  similar  to  that 

wrote  the  foregoing,  I  can  speak  of  them  no  less  def-  which  h^  been  aooomplished  in  our  metropolis  and 

initely  and  positively,    ^o  one  of  such  telegrams,  in  our  Btate  administration,  would  be  aoliieved  in 

either  in  cipher  or  translated,  was  ever  shown  to,  or  the  Federal  Government.    For  this  object  it  wss 

its  contents  mitde  known  to  me.    Mo  offer  or  negotia-  necessary  that  I  slK>uld  be  untrammeled  by  any  com- 

tiou  in  behalf  of  the  State  Canvassers  of  South  Caro-  mitmeiti  in  the  choice  of  men  to  execute  the  ctfidal 

lina,  or  of  any  of  them,  or  any  dealing  with  any  of  trusts  of  the  Oovemment,  and  untrammeled  by  any 

them  in  respect  to  the  certificateii  to  the  Electors,  obligations  to  special  interests,    I  hsd  been  nom* 

was  ever  authorized  or  sanctioned  in  any  manner  by  inated  and  I  was  elected  without  one  limitation  Gf 

me,  directly  ur  through  any  other  person.  my  perfect  independence.    To  have  surrendered  or 

1  will  add  that  no  offer  to  give  the  certificates  of  compromised  the  advantages  of  this  position  by  a 
any  returning  board  or  State  canvassers  of  anv  State  degnding  competition  lor  return ing*board  oettifi- 
to  the  Democratic  Electors  in  consideration  of  prom-  cates  would  have  been  to  abandon  all  that  made  vio- 
ises  of  office,  or  money,  or  property — no  negotiation  tory  desirable — everything  which  could  have  ans- 
of  that  nature  in  behalf  of  any  member  of  such  board  tuined  me  in  the  larger  struggle  that  victory  would 
or  with  any  such  member — no  attempt  to  influence  have  imposed  upon  me.  I  waa  resolved  to  go  into 
the  action  of  any  such  member,  or  to  influence  the  the  Presidential  chair  in  fnll  command  of  all  my  re- 
action  of  any  Elector  of  President  and  Vice-Presi-  sources  for  usefulness,  or  not  at  alL 
dent  by  such  motives,  was  ever  entertained,  con-  While  thus  sbstainintr  from  an  ignominious  com- 
siderecL  or  tolerated  by  me  or  by  anybody  within  petition  for  such  certificates,  I  saw  Uiese  certificstes 
mv  influence  by  my  consent,  or  with  my  knowl-  obtained  for  the  Republican  Electora  who  had  not 
cage  or  acquiescence.  No  such  contemplated  trans-  been  chosen  by  the  people,  and  denied  to  the  Demo- 
action  could  at  any  time  have  come  within  the  range  cratic  Electors  who  iiad  been  ohonen  by  the  people, 
of  my  power,  without  that  power  being  instantly  ex-  These  false  and  fHudulent  certificates,  now  couf 
ertea  to  crusn  it  out.  fessed  and  proved  to  have  been  obtained  by  corrupt 

A  belief  was  doubtless  current  that  certificates  inducements,  were  afterward  made  the  pretexts  for 

from  the  State  of  Florida,  conformine  to  the  actual  taking  iVom  the  people  their  rightful  choice  for  the 

vote  of  the  people,  were  in  the  market.    **  I  have  Presidency  and  Vice-Fresidency. 

not  the  sliffhtest  doubt  in  the  worid  "  said  Mr.  Sal-  These  certificates  were  declared,  by  the  tribunal  to 

tonstall,  who  was  in  Florida  at  the  time,  in  a  recent  which  Congresn  had  abdicated  the  function  of  decid- 

interview  with  the  '*  Herald,"  *Uhat  that  (Florida)  ing  the  count  of  disputed  electoral  votes,  to  be  the 

vote  could  have  been  bought,  if  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  absolute  and  indisputable  conveyance  of  title  to  the 

dishonorable  enough  to  desire  it  done,  for  a  great  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation, 

deal  less  than  $50,000  or  $20,000."    It  was  known  The  State  of  Florida,  which  had  united  all  her  ex- 

that  either  one  of  the  two  members  who  composed  ecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  to  testify  to 

a  m»ority  of  the  Florida  Board  of  State  Canvassers  Congress,  lonff  before  the  count,  who  were  her  genu- 

could  control  its  action  and  snve  the  certificates  to  ine  agents,  which  had,  by  statute,  caused  a  recen- 

the  Democrats.    Either  one  of  them  could  settle  the  vass,  the  issue  of  now  certificates,  and  a  formal  sov- 

Presidential  controversy  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  ereign  authentication  of  the  right  of  the  true  £leo> 

candidates,who  lacked  nut  one  vote.  tors  to  deposit  the  votes  entitled  to  be  counted,  was 

How  accessible  to  venal  inducements  they  were  is  held  to  be  incapable  of  communicating  to  Congress 

shown  by  the  testimony  of  McLin,  the  chairman  of  a  fact  which  everybody  then  knew,  and  which  can 

the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  in  his  examination  not  now  be  disputed. 

before  the  Potter  Committee,  in  June  last.    He  ad-  Congress,  though  vested  by  the  Constitution  with 

mitted  that  the  true  vote  or  the  people  of  Florida  the  authority  to  count  the  electoral  votes,  thougk 

was  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  Electors,  and  that  the  unrestricted  either  ss  to  the  time  when  it  should  re* 

fact  even  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  county  returns,  ceive  evidence  or  as  to  the  nature  of  that  evidence, 

including  among  them  the  true  return  fVom  Baker  and  though  subject  to  no  appeal  from  its  decision, 

County,  notwithstanding  the  great  frauds  against  the  was  declared  to  have  no  power  to  guide  its  own  count 

Democrats  in  some  of  the  county  returns.    He  also  by  any  information  it  could  obtain,  or  by  any  author* 

confessed  that  in  voting  to  give  the  certificates  to  ity  wnich  it  might  accept  from  the  wronged  and  be- 

the  Republican  Electors  lie  acted  under  the  infiuence  trayed  State  whose  vote  was  about  to  oe  falsified, 

of  promises  that  he  should  be  rewarded  in  caf>e  **  Mr.  The  monstrous  conclusion  wss  thus  reached  that  the 

Hayes  became  President"  ;  adding  that  **  certainly  act  of  one  man  holding  the  deciding  vote  in  a  board 

these  promises  must  have  had  a  strong  control  over  of  state  canvassers  (for  without  bis  concurrence  the 

my  jud^ent  and  action."    A^er  the  certificates  of  frnuHe  of  the  other  returning  boards  would  have 

the  Louisiana  Returning  Board  had  been  repeatedly  failed)  in  giving  certificates  known  at  the  time,  and 

offared  to  Mr.  Hewitt  and  others  for  money,  they  now  by  himself  confessed,  to  be  false  and  fraudulent, 

were  given  in  favor  of  the  Republican  Electors  who  and  confessed  to  hsve  been  obtained  by  the  promise 

had  been  rejected  by  a  large  minority  of  the  voters,  of  office — certificstes  whose  character  was  known 

and  the  members  or  this  Ketummg  Board  now  pos-  months  before  Congress  could  begin  the  count — must 

sesA  the  most  important  Federal  offices  in  that  State,  prevail  over  all  the  remedial  powers  of  the  State  of 

The  pregnant  fact  always  remains  that  none  of  the  Florida  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

corrupt  boards  gave  their  certificates  to  the  Demo-  combined,  and  must  dispose  of  the  chief  roagi^racy 

cratic  Electors,  but  they  all  gave  them  to  the  Repnb-  of  this  Republic                              8.  J.  TILDES, 

lioan  Electors.  Ksw  Yoax,  October  16, 187a 
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REFORMED  OHUROHEa    Rbfobmsd  od  of  the  Board  of  SaperintendeDts,  the  7^%«<>- 

Ohitbor  in  Ambrioa  (formerly  Reformed  Dutch  logical  Seminary  at  New  Brauswick,  N.  J.,  had 

Church). — The  followiDg  is  a  sammary  of  the  heen  attended  by  40  stadents,  and  the  gradaat- 

statistios  of  this  Charch  aa  they  were  reported  ing  class  numbered  14  members.  About  1,800 

to  the  Generd  Synod  at  its  annual  meeting  in  yolumes,  many  of  them  representing  rare  works, 

June,  1878 :   Namber  of  churches,  508 ;  of  had  been  added  to  the  library  at  New  Brnns- 

ministers,  542 ;  of  families,  43,922 ;  of  commn-  wick  during  the  year. 

nicants,  79,418;  of  persons  received  on  con-        Hope  College^  at  Holland,  Mich.,  was  in  an 

fession  of  faith,  8,94^8 ;  of  baptisms,  8,874  of  embarrassed  financial  condition,  in  oonseonence 

infants  and  1,044  of  adults ;  of  Sunday-schools,  of  which  the  theological  department  haa  been 

648,  with  77,541  scholars.    Total  amount  of  susi)ended. 

religious  and  benevolent  contributions,  $205,-        The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Ohnrch 

778,  showing  an  increase  of  $5,259,  or  ^^  per  in  America  met  at  Utica,  N.  T.,  June  5th. 

cent.,  over  the  contributions  of  the  previous  The  Rev.  Jaoob  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  of  the 

year.  mission  at  Arcot,  India,  was  elected  President 

The  Board  of  Direction  reported  to  the  Gen-  The  business  transacted  by  the  Synod  related 
eral  Synod  that  the  total  amount  of  funds  be-  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  funds  and  the 
longing  to  the  body  was  $451,41  L  Among  the  benevolent  and  educational  enterprises  of  the 
more  important  special  funds  are  the  follow-  Ohnrch.  A  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Presby- 
ins^:  Endowment  fund  of  Hope  Oollege,  $19,-  terian  Church  South  addressed  the  Synod  re- 
256;  fund  of  the  Professorship  of  Didactio  specting  the  need  of  teachers  and  preachers  to 
and  Polemic  Theology  at  Hope  College,  $5,120 ;  work  among  the  people,  white  and  colored,  of 
Centennial  Seminary  Innd,  $451 ;  permanent  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  respecting 
Seminary  fund,  $182,088,  less  a  permanent  the  institution  fortheedncation  of  colored  young 
Seminary  deficit  fund  of  $34,757 ;  wiaows'  fund,  men  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
$49,307  (income  during  the  year,  $8,265);  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  whereupon  the  Synod  re- 
disabled  ministers*  fund,  $19,614  (income  from  solved  that  it  would  welcome  any  agent  whom 
all  sources  $4,011);  education  fund,  $94,687  the  Southern  Presbyterians  might  appoint  to 
(income,  $2,645);  parochial  school  frind,  $10,-  procure  funds  for  the  endowment  of  a  prof essor- 
860.  ship  in  the  Institute,  and  recommended  this  en- 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Education^  ao-  terprise  to  the  people  of  the  Church.    It  also 

cording  to  the  report  made  to  the  General  Syn-  recommended  an  enlarged  cooperation  in  the 

od,  had  been  $19,108.    The  Board  had  aided  work  of  the  Southern  brethren  among  the  col- 

eighty-tliree  students,  fourteen  of  whom  had  ored  people,  and  also  in  the  general  mission 

entered  the  ministry.     Thirteen  students  had  field  of  the  South,  the  same  to  be  g^ven,  **  of 

been  received  during  the  year.  course,"  through  the  recognized  committees 

T\iQ  Board  of  Domeetic  Mieiione  re^ofiAA  U>  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South.    The  at- 

the  General  Synod  that  their  total  receipts  for  tention  of  the  Synod  having  been  called  to  the 

the  year  had  been  $27,542,  or  $8,444  less  than  fact  that  the  Sunday-school  lesson-leaves  in 

the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.    The  church-  on^ary  use  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 

building  fund  also  showed  a  total  deficit  of  scholars  from  the  direct  use  of  the  Scriptures, 

$  1 0,451.    The  Board  had  employed  94  mission-  and  of  lessening  the  demand  for  Bibles,  a  reso- 

aries,  and  had  aided  102  churches  and  missions,  lution  was  pasMd  recommending  the  constant 

with  which  were  connected  6,787  families  and  use  of  the  Bible  together  with  the  lesson-leaf 

8,896  members.    Three  churches  had  been  or-  in  the  Sunday-schools,  the  lesson-leaf  to  be  em- 

ganized,  and  thirteen  churches  had  become  ployed  in  preparation,  the  Bible  in  recitation, 

self-sustaining.    There  were  reported  as  under  A  letter  was  received  from  the  native  members 

the  care  of  the  Board  184  Sunaay-sohools  (of  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  mission 

which  15  had  been  organized  during  the  year),  in  China,  in  which  the  wish  was  expressed  that 

having  an  average  attendance  of  11,889  schol-  the   Chinese  church  might  speedily  become 

ars.  strong  enough  to  assume  the  work  of  evangel- 

The  property  under  the  care  of  the  Bowrd  of  izing  the  country  without  further  help  from 

Publication  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  the  Board  of  Missions.    The  Synod  made  an 

receiver  during  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriate  response  to  this  letter.  A  resolution 

securing  a  satisfactory  a^ustment  of  its  affairs,  was  passed  expressing  the  hope  that  some  lay- 

and  had  been  restored  to  the  control  of  the  man  would  establish  and  endow  a  lectureship 

Board  for  only  one  month  previous  to  the  meet-  of  missions  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at 

ing  of  the  General  Synod.    The  exhibit  showed  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    A  committee  was  ap- 

that  the  assets  of  the  establishment  amounted  pointed  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  Gen- 

to  $12,843,  and  its  liabilities  to  $9,054.  eral  Synod  concerning  a  method  for  the  ap- 

According  to  the  report  to  the  (General  Syn-  pointment  and  superintendence  <^  evangeli^ 
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to  work  in  connection  with  the  Chnrch  with- 
out investiture  with  the  full  ministerial  office. 

The  quarto-millennial  anniversary  of  the  Col- 
legiate Reformed  church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  heing  also  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
church  in  the  city,  was  celebrated  November 
2l8t.  A  history  of  the  church  from  its  forma- 
tion in  1628  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  £. 
Vermilye,  in  which  it  was  recorded  that  it  had 
had  twenty-eight  pastors  and  six  edifices.  It 
had  trained  27,000  children,  and,  having  started 
with  fifty  persons  to  sit  down  at  its  first  com- 
munion, now  numbered  11,000  communicants. 
Nearly  $400,000  of  the  funds  of  the  chnrch 
had  been  devoted  to  outside  charity.  The 
services  were  attended  and  participated  in  by 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Con- 
gregational churches.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan 
I)iz,  Rector  of  Trinity  Chnrch,  the  next  oldest 
church  in  the  city,  spoke  of  the  pleasant  re- 
lations that  had  always  subsisted  between  the 
clergymen  of  the  two  chnrcbes  in  respect  to 
all  works  of  benevolence  and  religious  progress. 

II.  Refobmed  Chuboh  in  the  UNriED  States. 
— ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church  as  they  are  given  in  the  **  Al- 
manac of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  the  United 
States,"  (Philadelphia)  for  1879: 


SYNODS. 


Bjmod  of  the  United  States. 

Sjmodof  Ohio 

Bjnod  of  the  Northwest 

ByDod  of  Pittsburgh 

Synod  of  the  Potomsa .... 
Cfermsn  Synod  of  the  East. 

Total— fix  synods. . . . 


Mink- 

Coofrt- 
gatioBS. 

UmAtn. 

204 

480 

68,061 

162 

840 

24,560 

183 

202 

16,400 

69 

114 

9,T22 

129 

247 

26,280 

88 

86 

T,786 

no 

1,869 

147,788 

Sandaj- 

■dMWl 

■diolan. 

88,780 

20,184 

9,602 

ft.680 

15,175 

5,571 

89,982 


Number  of  classes,  45 ;  of  infants  baptized, 
12,828 ;  of  adults  baptized,  880 ;  of  Sunday- 
schools.  1,287 ;  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
167.  Amount  of  contributions :  For  benevo- 
lent purposes,  $61,727;  for  congregational 
purposes,  $582,229.  Of  the  members,  90,998 
are  designated  members  unconfirmed.  The 
Western  almanac  of  the  same  name  (Dayton, 
O.)  gives  for  comparison  the  statistical  footings 
of  1868  and  1858,  from  which  the  growth  ot 
the  Church  appears  to  be  represented  by  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  189  ministers,  190 
congregations,  and  29,878  members,  and  in 
twenty  years  of  354  ministers,  849  congrega- 
tions, and  65,555  members,  five  theological 
institutions  and  seven  colleges  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  educated  171 
ministers,  and  Heidelberg  College,  at  the  same 
place,  has  educated  more  than  8,400  students. 
The  Ohio  Board  of  Missions,  at  Columbiana, 
has  twenty  stations  under  its  care.  The  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  Northwest  labors  mostly 
among  the  Germans.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Qeneral  Synod  is  on  the  point 


of  establishing  a  mission  in  Japan.  Other 
mission  societies  are  the  Board  of  IJrsinus 
Union,  and  the  Eastern  Board  at  Harrisborg, 
Pa.  Three  educational  societies  exist  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  young  men  for  tiie  min- 
istry. Two  orphans'  houses,  a  society  for  the 
relief  of  ministers  and  their  widows,  and  two 
Boards  of  Church  Erection  are  supported  in 
connection  with  the  Church.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Chnrch  embrace  two  general 
weekly  newspapers,  two  monthly  family  pub- 
lications, and  two  children's  papers  for  Sunday- 
schools, 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  met  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  16th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Van  Home  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  session  was  distin- 
guished by  the  adoption  of  measures  for  ad- 
justing the  differences  on  the  subjects  of  the- 
ology and  ritual  which  had  disturbed  the 
Church  for  several  years.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  a  paper  which  was  introduced 
unexpectedly,  but  was  unanimously  adopted, 
reciting  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  dif- 
ferences, and  ordering  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  consider  them.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  formed  of  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates,  appointed  by  the  several  district 
synods  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  church 
members  within  their  bounds,  is  to  contain  a 

Sroportionate  representation  of  the  two  ten- 
encies  or  parties  in  the  Church,  and  **  shall 
consider  ana  solemnly  deliberate  over  all  mat- 
ters in  controversy  within  the  Church,  with  a 
view  of  devising  a  plan  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment to  be  reported  to  the  next  General  Syn- 
od, on  some  such  basis  of  mutual  agreement 
as  shall  commend  itself  as  best  to  the  mind  of 
the  said  Commission,  guaranteeing  unity  in  es- 
sentials, liberty  in  doubtful,  and  charity  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  Church.''  The  details 
of  the  appointment  and  constitution  of  tlie 
Commission  were  fixed,  and  a  supplementary 
paper  was  adopted,  admonishing  the  members 
and  ministers  of  the  Synod  "  to  use  their  ofiS- 
cial  and  personal  infiuence  in  the  cultivation 
of  mutual  confidence  and  peace,"  requesting 
the  editors  of  the  Chnrch  papers  to  incise  as 
far  as  possible  a  spirit  of  con(»liation  and  con- 
cord into  their  publications,  the  professors  in 
the  educational  institutions  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  diaritableness  and  peace  in  the  minds  of 
their  students,  and  members  of  eccleeiastioal 
bodies  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Synod,  in  their  deliberations  and  decisions,  to 
have  a  due  regard  for  each  other^'s  conscien- 
tious convictions,  so  as  to  advance  peace.  Sev- 
eral measures  respecting  the  liturgy  and  hymn- 
books,  which  were  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  order  of  proceedings,  were  postponed,  or 
referred  to  the  Commission.  The  President  of 
the  General  Synod  was  appointed  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  for  the  purpose 
of  convening  and  organidng  it,  and  was  in- 
structed to  call  it  to  meet  at  Harrisbnrg,  Pa., 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  November,  1879L 
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An  article  embodying  a  constitution  for  a  court  lowing  resolutions  were  adopts  respecting  the 
of  appeal  was  reported  by  a  committee  ap-  relation  of  the  Church  and  its  communicants 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  was  laid  to  popular  amusements : 
over  for  forther  consideretion  tUl  the  ne^  ;g„,,;^  Th«t  as  the  sense  of  this  CounoU  it  U 
meetmg  of  the  Ueneral  oynod.  Ihe  Synod  the  duty  of  our  parishes  to  exclude  fh)m  all  meet- 
decided  to  be  represented  in  the  Qeneral  Coun-  ings  that  have  tUe  sanotion  of  the  Cburoh,  and  for 
oil  of  Presbvterian  and  Reformed  Churches  to  which  it  is  therefore  responsible,  sU  theatrical  ex- 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  and  delegates  hlbitions,  dances,  and  gaming,  as  tending  to  lower 
«^-^  ^^^^:^*^  *rJ^u^  — «*«  ;«  -.,«k  -  «™«  •  *he  tone  of  Christian  purity,  hinder  the  irrowth  of 
were  appointed  to  the  same  m  such  a  manner  personal  piety,  and  w'eaken  the  influent  of  the 
as  to  give  a  representation  to  each  of  the  dis-  Charch  in  the  community. 

trict  synods.  £e§ohid,  That  this  Council  affectionately  warns 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  the  communiottnts  of  the  Church  it  represents  against 

statistical  returns  of  this  Church,  which  were  ^^**f.®.  '<"•«»»  »nd  fS^S^j'Ht'-^  which  the  children 

r^  iwvtjiuo  VI   vuiov/uuiws,  wii»v^^vi^7  ^f  ^Ijj^  world  would  find  their  chosen  joys,  such  aa 

presented  to  the  General  Council  m  May,  1878,  the  theatre,  the  public  dance,  and  kindrei  places ; 

represented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  parishes  and  they  exhort  tliem  to  afford  examples  of  that 

than  had  reported  in  previous  returns,  but  Christian  purity  which,  though  in  the  world,  is  not 

were  still  not  complete.    So  far  as  they  were  ^^  JJ**  T^T  mu  *  *i.s    /^       m           *i    jj       j 

«>.^«»f»<i  ♦kA-  ^\.^\«^^^  *.k«*  fk*  nkr..^k  *«,«  Bmoiwd^  That  this  Council  earnestly  dissuades 

presented,  they  showed  that  the  Church  com-  ^^e  psri^his  of  the  Church  from  adopti^  frivolous 

prehended   80   regularly  orgamaed    churches  and  worldly  modes  of  raising  ftinds  for  church  and 

and  50  missionary  stations  in  the  United  States  charitable  purposes,  as  having  a  tendency  to  stifla 

and  British  America,  with  which  were  con-  the  ChrisUan  duty  and  privilege  of  j^iving  for  the 

nected  100  ministers  and  17,057  persons.    The  ffomotion  of  the,  Lord»s  work  Trom  simple  love  to 

number  of  communicants  reported  was  5,808 ;  ^"°»  '°^  P«"ly«ng  christian  benevolence, 

of  Sunday-school  scholars,  7,814 ;  of  teachers  A  report  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the 

in  Sunday-schools,  744;  of  persons  baptized,  diaconate,  which  advised  that   the  office  of 

715;   of  persons  confirmed,  615;   amount  ot  deacon  should  be  made  manifestly  distinct  from 

collections  for  benevolent,  religious,  and  paro-  that  of  presbyter ;  that  the  deacon  should  not 

chial  purposes,  and  for  church  buildings,  $280,-  be  allowed  to  assume  charge  of  a  church  ex- 

T85 ;  value  of  church  property,  $600,081,  sub-  cept  in  very  extreme  cases,  and  then  only  on 

ject  to  incumbrances  of  $188,750.     Addmg  the  written  consent  of  the  Bishop;  and  that 

the  value  of  the  lands  held  for  edncatlonid  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  administer  baptism 

purposes  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  total  value  or  the  Lord^s  supper  except  by  the  special 

of  tne  property  held  by  the  Qhurch  was  $800,-  license  of  the  Bishop.    The  Reformed  Epis- 

021,  showing  an  increase  of  $172,000  since  copal  congregations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

1877.    During  the  year  14  congregations  had  land  were  authorized  to  form  a  General  Synod, 

occupied  their  own  churches,  6  congregations  which  should  be  empowered  to  frame  and  revise 

had  taken  steps  to  erect  churches,  and  7  new  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  the 

congregations  had  been  formed.    The  Church  congregations  under  its  jurisdiction,  ^*  provided 

was  represented  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  that  the  Protestant  and  evangelical  principles 

United  States  as  follows :  In  New  York  City,  of  this  Church,  as  set  fortli  in  the  Declarations 

2  churches;  in  Chicago,  111.,  8;  in  Philadel-  of  Principles,  be  maintained  therein,  and  re- 

£hia,Pa.,8;  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  4;  in  Boston,  tained  as  found  amended."  Commissioners 
[ass.,  4;  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1;  in  Jackson-  were  appointed  to  confer  with  commissioners 
▼ille,  Fla.,  1 ;  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  1 ;  in  Wash-  from  the  English  General  Synod,  to  prepare 
ington,  D.  C,  1 ;  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1.  llie  and  report  such  changes  in  the  offices  and  or- 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  England  was  ganic  law  of  the  Church  as  should  be  necessary 
a  noteworthy  feature  in  thehistory  of  theyear.  to  secure  to  the  congregations  in  each  ooun- 
Reports  were  made  to  the  General  Council  of  try  their  own  more  inmicSiate  self-government, 
the  progress  of  the  Church  among  the  colored  A  draft  of  a  Catechism  was  submitted  to  the 
people  in  the  South,  where  much  success  had  Council  by  the  committee  having  the  subject 
been  attained.  Fourteen  colored  churches  had  in  charge,  and  was  referred  to  the  next  meet- 
been  organized  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charles-  ing  of  tne  Council  for  action.  An  amendment 
ton,  S.  C.  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  nroviding 
The  sixth  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  for  the  appointment  of  additional  lay  aelegates, 
Episcopal  Church  met  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  one  hundred 
8th.  Bishop  Fallows  was  chosen  President,  communicants,  instead  of  one  to  every  fifty, 
The  reports  of  the  Bishops  showed  that  the  was  approved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
growth  of  the  Church  had  been  prosperous  in  next  General  Council. 

all  of  their  districts  in  the  United  States  and  Trinitv  Church,  Southend,  the  first  house 
Canada.  Bishop  Fallows  reported  concerning  of  worship  built  by  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Gregg  as  Bishop  of  Church  in  England,  was  opened  April  2dd  by 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  Bishop  Gregg.  Notice  was  given  about  the 
and  of  his  visit  to  England  in  company  with  same  time  of  the  intended  opening  of  a  church 
Bishop  Gregg.  While  in  England  he  bad  called  at  Little  Hampton,  upon  which  the  Bishop  of 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  had  Chichester  issued  a  pastoral,  warning  the  mem- 
been  courteously  received  by  him.  The  fol-  bers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  pariah 
Vol.  xviii.^6    A 
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that  any  BiBliop  officiating  wfthoat  the  sane-  cast-iron  shafts  erected  about  12  feet  high  and 

tion  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  an  intra-  10  inches  in  diameter,  in  convenient  ana  open 

der,  and  in  the  commission  of  an  act  of  schism,  places,  and  also  pipes  of  various  sizes  according 

and  that  no  blessing  couli  follow  the  accepting  to  circumstances,  from  the  sewers  and  drains 

of  the  ministrations  of  such  an  intruder.    Bish-  at  the  rear  of  houses  to  the  housetop,  as  high 

op  Gregg  replied  from  the  pulpit,  affirming  the  as  the  chimney-stack;  these  pipes  or  ventilat- 

validity  of  his  orders  and  defending  his  con-  ing  shafts  being  surmounted  by  cowls,  gnid^ 

duct.    During  June  Bishop  Gregg  held  an  or-  by  vanes,  so  that  their  opening  shall  ^ways 

dination  at  Southend,  when  seven  candidates  face  the  wind.    The  air  or  wind  will  force 

were  admitted  to  deacon^s  orders,  and  some  down  the  air  within,  and  pass  into  the  eewer 

presbyters  were  ordained,  who  it  was  under-  and  travel  along  it,  entering  all  drains,  and 

stood  would  labor  at  watering-places.     The  ramifying  to  find  an  outlet.    Experiments  made 

first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  ministers  and  "  to  see  if  the  force  of  the  wind  and  air  could 

members  of  this  Church  in  England  was  held  be  conducted  into  the  sewers,  in  this  way  to 

in  London,  July  5th.    A  sermon  was  preached  force  out  the  gases  and  keep  up  a  constant  cor- 

by  Bishop  Gregg.  rent  of  fresh  air,'*  have  shown  that  there  is 

RESEARCHES  AND  EXPERIMENTS,  always  a  downward  current  in  the  ventilating 
MouchoV$  Solar  Boiler, — The  results  of  experi-  shaft  and  an  upward  rush  of  pure  air  in  all  the 
ments  made  by  Monchot  in  Algeria,  to  deter-  gullies  and  drains  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
mine  the  amount  of  heat  obtainable  in  that  hood.  A  shaft  was  constructed  from  a  drain 
climate  by  the  use  of  his  **  solar  boiler,"  are  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  distance  from  the 
interesting.  He  employs  reflectors  either  of  cowl  to  the  sewer  being  13  feet.  The  average 
solid  silver  plate,  or  else  of  brass  with  a  slight  results  of  seven  experiments  were :  Tempera- 
coating  of  silver  deposited  in  the  electric  bath,  ture  outside  sewer,  48*28°  F. ;  inside  sewer. 
The  variations  of  intensity  in  the  sun^s  heat  48*86°.  Velocity  of  wind  outside,  4*61  miles 
during  tlie  course  of  a  day  were  studied,  and  per  hour ;  at  junction  of  9  inches  drain  in  sewer, 
the  result  showed  that,  as  a  rule,  with  an  un-  1*81  mile  per  hour.  Cubic  feet  of  air  forced 
douded  sky,  these  variations  were  inconsid-  into  sewer  per  hour,  4,210. 
erable  between  8  a.  if.  and  4  p.  m.  Next  an  The  Danube  and  the  Aach, — It  not  unfre- 
effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  quently  happens,  in  years  of  great  drought, 
utilizable  solar  heat,  to  be  obtained  first  at  a  that  the  water  of  the  Danube,  near  its  source, 
given  place  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  almost  entirely  disappears  in  the  fissures  and 
andthenthroughout  the  whole  of  Algeria.  In  holes  in  the  river's  bed.  The  proprietors  of 
this  investigation  he  employed  a  solar  boiler  manufacturing  works  farther  down  stream  have 
whose  rendement  (that  is, 'the  quantity  of  heat  frequently  blocked  these  openings,  to  prevent 
collected  by  it  per  minute  per  square  metre  of  losses  of  water.  But  other  manufacturers, 
surface)  was,  at  Algiers,  7  calories  in  April,  8  owning  works  on  the  Aach,  a  tributary  of  Lake 
in  May,  8*5  in  June  and  July.  These  figures  Constance,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
are  exceeded  in  some  localities.  For  instance,  the  Danube,  and  at  an  elevation  600  or  600 
on  the  Chellia  Peak,  altitude  2,828  metres,  at  feet  less,  contended  that  these  holes  and  fissures 
11  A.  If.  of  August  19th,  the  apparatus  gave  9*7  in  the  bed  of  the  Danube  open  into  water-pas- 
oalories ;  at  Oued  Mzy,  at  noon  of  September  sages  connecting  with  the  source  of  the  Aach ; 
26th,  it  gave  9*8  calories.  M.  Mouchot  remarks  hence  they  applied  to  the  courts  for  an  injuno- 
upon  the  significance  of  these  figures.  A  ren-  tion  to  prevent  the  stopping  of  these  outlets. 
dement  of  7  calories,  he  observes,  shows  that  a  To  test  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  10,000 
reflector  of  one  square  metre  surface  would  kilogrammes  of  common  salt  was  thrown  into 
boil  a  litre  of  water  iu  less  than  twelve  minutes,  the  Danube  at  the  point  where  its  volume 
and  would  in  one  hour  produce  1,822  litres  of  is  most  sensibly  diminished.  This  salt  reap- 
steam  at  normal  pressure.  peared  in  the  water  at  the  source  of  the  Aach. 

Ventilation  of  8ewer$, — It  is  a  fact  well  Another  experiment  was  made,  consisting  in 

known  to  sanitary  engineers  that  if  the  air  mixing  fiuoresceine  with  the  Danube  water  at 

contained  in  sewers  could  be  kept  continually  the  same  point.    On  October  9th,  at  5  p.  m.^ 

moving  in  one  direction,  so  that  stagnation  about  60  litres  of  the  fluoresceine  was  poured 

could  not  take  place,  the  dangers  attending  the  into  one  of  the  openings  in  the  river-bed.    On 

development  of^  sewer-gases  would  be  avoided,  the  morning  of  October  12th  the  observers 

Vertical  shafts  have  been  tried  for  the  pur-  stationed  at  the  source  of  the  Aach  perceived 

pose  of  causing  the  sewer-gas  to  ascend,  but  the  coloration  of  the  water,  which  was  of  an 

without  avail.    Similar  shafts  are  again  pro-  intense  green,  and  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in 

posed  by  a  London  engineer,  R.  Parker ;  but  tone  till  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  about 

he,  instead  of  using  them  as  uptakes,  furnishes  8  p.  if.  of  the  18th  the  green  color  had  entirely 

them  with  cowls  whose  openmgs  are  always  disappeared. 

presented  to  the  wind.    Through  these  open-        UtUitation  of  Blast-fumaee  Slag, — A  few 

ings  the  wind  enters  the  sewers  and  keeps  up  years  ago  the  annual  product  of  blast-furnace 

a  current,  which  constantly  changes  their  gas-  slag  in  the  Cleveland  district  (England)  alone 

eons  contents  by  driving  them  out.    Mr.  Par-  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  million 

ker's  plan  contemplates  the  use  of  a  number  of  tons,  and  thb  waste  material  was  accumulating 
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at  a  rate  which  threatened  at  no  distant  day  to  sjntematic  ohservation,  while  the  oonventiona) 
camber  the  whole  ground.  The  only  use  that  postures  of  all  previous  artists  were  condemned 
could  then  be  found  for  this  material  was  in  as  untrue  to  nature.  Thus  the  matter  stood, 
the  construction  of  marine  works,  and  a  small  neither  side  acknowledging  defeat,  till  Mr. 
fraction  was  thus  disposed  of.  Now  this  slag  is  Muy  bridge,  a  photographer  of  San  Francisco,, 
made  into  bricks,  paving  blocks,  building-sand,  bronsht  into  the  dispute  the  evidence  of  facts, 
concretes,  and  the  like,  and  the  demand  is  ful-  which  appears  to  have  been  a  surprise  to  both 
ly  equal  to  the  supply,  even  when  the  furnaces  of  the  parties,  and  indeed  to  every  one  who  has 
are  in  fall  blast.  Streets  and  crossings  are  seen  the  beautiful  series  of  instantaneous  pho- 
paved  with  slag  blocks,  and  river  walls,  water-  tograpfas  produced  by  Mr.  Muybridge.  That 
courses,  and  similar  constructions  consume  vast  gentleman  has  perfected  an  automatic  electro- 
quantities  annually.  Bricks  of  this  material  photographic  apparatus  for  recording  the  ao- 
are  largely  employed  for  building  in  London,  tion  of  the  horse  in  motion.  In  taking  the 
and  blocks  for  paving.  But  perhaps  the  most  negatives  he  employs  a  series  of  cameras  op- 
scientific  system  yet  introduced  for  utilizing  erated  by  electricity,  and  so  placed  as  to  nz 
slag  is  its  employment  for  glass-making :  the  with  absolute  accuracy  the  severd  phases  in 
slag  is  run  direct  from  the  iron-ftirnace  into  the  the  continuous  action  of  the  horse  while  mak- 
glass-fiirnaoe,  there  mixed  with  other  materials,  ing  one  stride.  The  exposure  for  each  nega- 
and  used  for  making  bottles  and  other  articles  tive  is  about  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a  seo- 
of  coarse  glassware.  ond.    Six  ditferent  positions,  showing  the  va- 

Utiluing  Exhamt  Steam, — ^The  apparatus  rious  motions  of  the  horse's  legs  in  walking, 
contrived  by  Mr.  James  Atkinson  for  utilizing  have  been  photographed.  From  these  photo- 
the  waiite  heat  of  exhaust  steam  by  employing  graphs  it  would  appear  that  the  walking  horse 
it  to  rai^e  the  temperature  of  the  feed- water  always  has  two  feet  on  the  ground,  and  for  a 
supplied  to  boilers  will,  it  is  claimed,  save  at  brief  interval  in  each  stride  three  feet.  Twelve 
least  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  positions  representing  the  various  motions  in 
steam,  besides  increasing  the  durability  of  the  trotting  have  in  like  manner  been  photo- 
boiler.  Mr.  Atkinson's  heater  consists  of  a  graphed.  In  none  of  these  pictures  do  we  rec- 
number  of  straight  tubes,  screwed  into  a  tube-  ognize  anything  like  the  conventional  figure 
plate,  which  forms  the  base  of  an  inclosed  of  a  trotting  horse  in  motion.  M.  J.  Marey, 
cylindrical  vessel  containing  the  tubes  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  animal  locomotion  ('*  An- 
water  to  be  hefted.  These  heating  tubes  are  imal  Mechanism  "),  and  who  has  shown  rare 
closed  at  their  upper  ends,  but  are  open  at  the  ingenuity  m  studying  the  paces  of  the  horse, 
bottom  to  the  exhaust  steam,  for  which  a  short  has  expressed  his  adniiration  of  Mnybridge's 
pasiiage  is  provided.  Small  circulating  tubes  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  horse,  and  is 
draw  any  air  out  of  the  heating  tubes  which  confident  that  in  like  manner  the  naturalist 
would  prevent  them  Arom  being  filled  with  wiU  be  enabled  to  determine  the  true  motions 
steam.  The  latent  heat  of  a  portion  of  the  of  birds,  insects,  and  all  other  animals, 
exhaust  steam  is  transmitted  through  the  heat-  PopyXation-Dermty  and  Death-Rate, — ^How 
ing  tubes  to  the  feed-water,  which  is  forced  density  of  population  affects  death-rate  is  very 
through  the  heater,  and  passes  into  the  boiler  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Fan*.  There  are  in  all 
at  a  temperature  of  from  210''  to  212"*.  For  England  and  Wales  619  sanitary  districts,  and 
this  contrivance  it  is  claimed  that  while  it  is  these,  being  classed  according  to  their  respeo- 
in  no  way  inferior  to  others,  as  proved  by  tive  death-rates,  form  eighteen  groups.  A  study 
practical  results  attained,  it  possesses  perfect  of  these  eighteen  groups  shows  that  mortality 
freedom  from  back-pressure  on  the  engine,  increases  as  the  density  of  population.  Thus, 
peater  facilities  for  cleaning  out  and  examin-  in  the  ten  years,  1861-'70,  at  one  end  of  the 
ing,  a  better  arrangement  for  purifying  the  scale  the  annual  deaths  per  1,000  of  the  pop- 
feed- water,  increased  durability,  greater  sim-  ulation  are  16,  16, 17;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
plicity  in  genend  construction,  and  consequent-  scale  the  deaths  are  81,  88,  89.  The  acres  to 
ly  greater  cheapness  in  manufacture.  The  same  the  person  in  the  former  three  are  12,4,  and 
principle  maybe  applied  to  heating  liquids,  air,  8;  in  the  latter,  1-01,  '06,  and  '01.  The  inter- 
or  other  gases,  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  mediate  rates  of  mortality  are  18,  19,  20,  21, 
also  rooms  and  buildings.  22,  28,  24,  and  26,  and  the  acres  to  a  person 

The  Paeee  of  the  Haree.—k  few  years  ago  a  are  4,  8-8,  2*9,  2*1,  11,  -06,  '02.    Now,  exclud- 

rather  excited  discussion  Was  carried  on  in  the  ing  the  London  districts,  about  which  there  is 

English  newspapers  concerning  the  position  some  difiloulty,  there  are  seven  groups  of  dis- 

of  the  legs  of  the  horse  when  in  motion,  the  tricts  where  the  mortality  is  17,  19,  22,  26,  28, 

occasion  of  the  controversy  being  the  exhibi-  82,  and  89.    In  these  districts  the  number  of 

tion  in  the  National  Academy  of  Miss  Thomp-  persons  per  square  mile  is  166, 186,  879,  1,718, 

Ban's  celebrated  painting  of  "  The  Charge  at  4,499, 12,861,  and  68,828.    Thus  in  Liverpool, 

Balaklava."    The  action  of  the  horses  in  this  which  is  the  densest  and  unhealthiest  district 

piece  was  by  many  of  the  art  critics  declared  in  England,  there  were  68,828  per  square  mile, 

to  be  unnatural  and  impossible.    On  the  other  of  whom  89  per  1,000  died  annually.    Or  the 

side  it  was  maintained  that  the  horses  were  same  facts  may  be  differently  stated  thus :  The 

represented  in  natural  postures,  asoertdned  by  nearer  people  live  to  each  other,  the  shorter 
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their  lives  are.  Thns  the  proKimity  of  people  the  amount  of  taming  most  he  small  and  the 
in  53  districts  is  147  yards,  and  there  the  mean  directicn  very  uncertain.  It  becomes  a  qnea- 
daration  of  life  is  61  years ;  in  846  districts  the  tion,  then,  whether  danger  may  be  better  avoid- 
prozimity  is  180  yards,  and  the  mean  duration  ed  by  stopping,  or  by  taming  at  full  speed, 
of  life  45  years;  in  137  districts  the  proximity  When  the  helm  is  under  sufficient  command,  it 
is  07  yards,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  is  held  to  be  the  safest  course  to  adopt  the  lat- 
40  years ;  in  47  districts  the  proximity  is  46  ter  alternative ;  and  the  reasons  I4>pear  to  be 
^ards,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  85  years ;  condusive.  A  screw  steamship  when  at  full 
m  9  districts  the  proximity  is  28  yards,  and  the  speed  requires  five  lengths,  more  or  less,  in 
mean  duration  of  life  is  82  years.  In  M anches-  which  to  stop  lierselt ;  whereas,  by  usin^  her 
tar  district  the  proximity  is  17  yard&  and  the  radder  and  steaming  on  full  speed  ahead,  she 
mean  duration  of  life  is  29  years ;  in  Liverpool  should  be  able  to  turn  herself  through  a  ouad- 
district  the  proximity  id  7  yards,  and  the  mean  rant  without  having  advanced  ^ve  lengths  in 
duration  of  Ute  is  26  years.  This  is  a  determined  her  original  direction.  That  is  to  sav,  a  ship 
law,  and  the  duration  of  life  being  given  in  one  can  turn  a  circle  of  not  greater  radius  than  four 
set  of  conditions,  the  duration  of  life  in  another  lengths,  more  or  less ;  so  that,  if  running  at  ftdl 
set  of  conditions  is  determined  from  the  prox-  speed  directly  on  to  a  straight  coast,  she  should 
imities.  be  able  to  save  herself  by  steaming  on  ahead 
Steering  Great  SteamehipB, — Witliin  a  year  and  using  her  rudder  after  she  is  too  near  to 
or  two  there  have  been  several  disasters  to  save  herself  by  stopping;  and  any  obliquity  in 
iron-clad  ships  of  war  and  other  vessels  pro-  the  direction  of  approach,  or  any  limit  to  the 
pelled  by  screws,  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  breadth  of  the  object  ahead,  is  to  the  ad  van- 
promptly  controlling  the  movements  of  such  tage  of  turning,  but  not  at  all  to  the  advantage 
vessels  by  the  steering  apparatus,  especially  of  stopping.  A  method  introduoed  at  New 
when  the  screw  is  reversed  or  the  vessel  ia  York,  which  consbts  in  taking  up  the  slack  of 
moving  dowly.  The  subject  was  deemed  of  the  tiller-rope,  has  proved  very  successful  in 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  an  investiga-  experiments. 

tion  at  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  British  The  Paper  Man%faeture, — An  instructive  ex- 
Association,  and  accordingly  a  number  of  very  position  was  open  at  Berlin  during  the  summer^ 
distinguished  members  were  commissioned  to  viz.,  an  exhibition  of  paper.  Besides  writing 
make  an  inquiry.  From  Uieir  experiments  it  and  printing  pi^rs  and  the  other  usual  forma 
appears  Uiat  the  distance  required  by  a  screw  of  this  nseml  material,  there  were  exhibited 
steamer  to  bring  herself  to  rest  from  fuU  q>eed  (all  of  paper)  materials  for  house-building,  f ur^ 
by  the  reversal  of  her  screw  is  independent,  or  niture,  rul way-wheels,  boats,  utensils  of  *vari- 
nearly  so,  of  the  power  of  the  enffines,  but  de-  ous  kinds,  ornaments,  etc.  On  the  occasion  of 
pends  on  the  size  and  build  of  the  ship.  On  this  exposition  statistics  were  published  show- 
the  average  such  a  vessel  can  not  be  brought  ing  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  in  different 
to  a  stop  in  less  than  from  four  to  six  lengths  countries.  The  United  States  use  the  lareest 
of  her  hulL  The  main  object  of  the  Oommit-  proportion,  and  Scandinavia  the  least.  Italy's 
tee  was  to  ascertain  how  far  reversing  the  screw  consumption  is  small,  and  that  of  Russia  much 
did  or  did  not  interfere  with  tJie  rudder's  ao-  smaller.  The  quantities  used  per  capita  in  sev- 
tion  during  the  process  of  stopping.  It  was  eral  leading  countries  are  stated  as  follows : 
found  to  be  an  invariable  mle  that  during  this  United  States,  80*8  lbs. ;  Grermany,  18*2 ;  £ng- 
interval  of  stopping  by  reversal  of  the  screw,  land,  11 ;  France,  7*92 ;  Austro-Hungary,  5*5 ; 
the  rudder  prodnces  none  of  its  usual  effects  to  Russia,  1*98;  Italy,  8*08;  Scandinavia,  1*1 ; 
tum  the  9hip,  but  that  its  effect  is  then  to  turn  Belgium,  11*22 ;  Switzerland,  18*86.  Further, 
the  ship  in  the  onpodte  direction  from  that  in  it  is  stated  that  600,000,000  people  use  Chinese 
which  she  would  turn  were  the  screw  going  paper  and  that  24,000,000  write  on  leaves,  etc., 
ahead.  In  the  mean  time  the  vessel  is  at  the  while  280,000,000  use  neither  paper  nor  any 
mercy  of  any  other  influence  that  may  act  substitute.  The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the 
upon  her.  Thus  the  wind  may,  when  the  screw  Exposition  was  about  500.  A  house  of  paper, 
U  reversed,  cause  the  ship  to  turn  in  a  direc-  with  fumiture  of  the  same  material,  was  ex- 
tion  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is  desired,  hibited ;  also  a  sailing  vessel  of  paper. 
Also,  the  reversed  screw  will  exercise  an  influ-  A  Sui>ititute  far  Silk, — The  attempt  to  util- 
ence,  which  increases  as  the  ship*s  speed  is  ize  as  a  material  for  textile  fabrics  the  hyetus 
lessened,  to  tum  her  to  starboard  or  port,  this  or  silk-like  thread  ^with  which  JHnna  nobilisy 
being  particularly  the  case  if  the  ship  is  light  a  Mediterranean  species  of  mussel,  attaches 
in  draught.  In  no  case  has  a  ship  tried  by  the  itself  to  objects,  was  made  in  antiquity  with 
Committee  been  able  to  tum  with  the  screw  some  success,  and  has  been  repeated  in  mod- 
reversed  on  a  circle  of  less  than  double  the  ra-  em  times.  The  supply  of  the  material  being 
dius  of  that  in  which  she  would  turn  when  precarious,  the  utilization  of  this  material  has 
steaming  ahead.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if,  to  never  led  to  any  practical  result  But  now 
avoid  a  coUision,  for  instance,  the  screw  be  re-  a  German  naturalist,  Tycho  Talberg,  proposes 
versed,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  rudder,  to  use  the  filaments  or  byssus  of  the  common 
The  ship  may  tum  a  little,  and  those  in  charge  edible  mussel  {Mytilue  edulit)  for  the  manu- 
Biay  know  in  what  direction  she  will  turn,  but  facture  of  a  fabric  resembling  silk.    This  bys* 
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• 

Bas  is  of  a  silky  teztnre  and  very  toagh,  and  ex-  bat  from  feeble  yoltaio  batteriea — for  example, 

periments  have  sbown  that  it  is  well  adapted  ^ye  Leclanob6  o^s ;  the  proportion  of  nitro- 

for  spinning.    But  again  the  question  of  sup-  gen  thus  fixed  in  seven  months  on  paper  and 

ply  occurs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  suffi-  dextripe  being  1*92  thousandths,  whicb  will 

cient  quantity  of  the  byssus  can  be  obtained  represent  about  1*2  hundredths  of  matter  analo- 

at  prices  which  would  enable  the  material  to  gous  to  the  nitrogenized  compounds  of  yegeta- 

compete  with  silk.    Nevertheless,  it  must  be  bles.    It  would  thus  appear  that  the  slow,  ccm- 

bome  in  mind  that  greater  difficulties  than  tinuous  action  of  feeble  atmospberio  currents 

these  have  been  successfully  overcome.    If  the  on  vegetation  has  a  far  more  important  bearing 

commercial  value  of  the  new  material  were  on  agriculture  than  the  formation  of  nitrous 

f  ally  demonstrated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  and  nitric  add  with  their  ammonaioal  salts  by 

means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  the  byssus  the  violence  of  the  lightning-flash. 

*would  be  devised.  A  Begut&ring  Sounding  Apparattu, — ^lien- 

The  ShotU  of  Algeria, — M.  de  Lesseps,  who  tenant  rinheiro,  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  has 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Tunisia,  has  given  invented  an  instrument  which  gnves  a  delinea- 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  an  account  tion  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  has  received 
of  the  work  being  done  by  Roudaire  in  survey-  the  name  of  sondograph.  It  is  suitable  only 
ing  the  region  of  the  Shotts.  M.  Roudaire  is  for  sounding  undulating  bottoms,  such  as  the 
accompanied  by  two  engineers,  a  physician,  a  shifting  sand-banks  and  shoals  of  the  mouths 
parser,  a  draughtsman,  and  twelve  ehaeeeure  of  Brazilian  rivers,  and  is  not  designed  for 
d^Afnque.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  quite  satisfied  rocky  or  broken  ground.  It  is  composed  of 
that  there  exist  indisputable  evidences  of  the  an  indicator  which  takes  oog^nixance  of  the 
former  presence  of  the  sea  in  the  Shotts.  The  contour  of  the  bottom,  and  a  register  furnishes 
region  aroand,  now  a  sandy  desert,  is  dotted  a  graphical  trace  of  it  The  indicator  is  formed 
all  over  with  Roman  ruins,  going  to  show  that  of  a  wooden  stem,  fitted  at  its  lower  extremity 
the  locality  was  once  inhabited  by  a  thrifty  to  a  hollow  roller,  which  rolls  upon  the  bot- 
popnlation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tom,  and  retains  spedmens  of  it  for  examina* 
the  ruins  is  that  of  a  structure  that  might  bear  tion.  This  stem  is  articulated  at  its  upper  ex- 
comparison  with  the  Coliseum  of  Rome.  It  tremity  around  a  horizontal  axis,  which  carries 
was  erected  by  Gordianus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  a  graduated  arc  intended  to  show  the  different 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  (a.  d.  288)  was  inclinations  that  it  takes  for  the  given  levels 
compelled  by  the  leaders  of  a  local  rebellion  of  the  bottom,  which  depend  on  the  versed  sines 
to  assume  the  imperial  title.  of  these  angles.    On  the  same  axis  is  a  toothed 

Atmoepherie  Eleetricity  and  Plant-Hfe, —  wheel,  which  by  a  pinion  and  eccentric  com- 
Experiments  made  by  Grandeau  go  to  show  municates  a  rectilinear  movement  to  a  style, 
that  atmospheric  electricity  is  a  powerful  agent  which  traces  over  a  band  of  paper  put  in  move- 
in  promoting  assimilation  in  plants.  He  finds  ment  by  a  ohronometrio  motor  a  continuous 
that  plants  defended  from  the  atmospheric  elec-  curve,  which  gives  in  this  way  the  graphical 
tricity  build  up  50  to  60  per  cent  less  of  nitro-  relation  of  the  changing  levels  and  &e  speed 
genized  matter  than  those  exposed  to  it  The  of  the  ship.  As  the  direction  and  speed  of  the 
proportion  of  ash  is  higher  and  that  of  wa-  ship  can  readily  be  determined,  a  section  show- 
ter  lower  in  plants  sheltered  from  atmospheric  ing  the  soundings  along  the  ship's  route  can 
electricity.  The  electric  screen  inclosinig  the  be  plotted.  M.  Pinheiro's  sondograph  may 
plants  experimented  on  was  formed  of  four  become  usefhl  in  hydrographical  work  at  the 
triangles  of  iron.  The  plants  were  maize,  tobac-  mouths  of  rivers  subject  to  sand-bars  and  shift- 
co,  and  wheat;  all  other  conditions  remained  ing  channels. 

natural,  but  of  the  two  specimens  pitted  against  Jfeto  Photographie  Proeese. — ^A  new  pho- 
each  other,  one  was  screened  from  atmospheric  tographic  process,  invented  by  Deyrolle,  sub- 
electricity  and  the  other  was  not.  The  plants,  stitutes  sensitized  paper  for  the  heavy,  brittle 
after  being  allowed  to  grow  for  several  months,  plates  of  glass  at  present  in  general  use,  and 
were  measured,  weighed,  and  analyzed.  All  hence  it  is  specially  suited  for  tourists  and 
the  experiments  exhibited  the  above  percentage  travelers.  In  this  process  the  paper  for  the 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  The  plants  test-  negatives  is  covered  with  a  spedal  coating 
ed  were  tall,  but  low-growing  plants  are  equally  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  water,  and  hence 
influenced  by  atmospheric  electricity.  This  fact  it  undergoes  all  the  operations  of  photography 
may  serve  to  explain  the  absence  of  herbage  without  change.  Besides  being  quite  equal  to 
under  certain  trees.  It  should  also  be  men-  glass  plate,  this  paper  possesses  sundry  ad  van- 
tioned  that  the  total  development  of  the  plant  tages  of  its  own.  First,  the  layer  of  collodion 
is  proportional  to  that  of  the  nitrogenized  mat-  is  so  flnnly  attached  to  the  coating  of  the  paper 
ter,  as  in  growth  under  normal  conditions,  that  it  can  not  be  injured  by  contact  with  a 
These  results  are  confirmed  by  the  researches  hard  object,  or  even  by  slight  friction.  Then, 
of  Berthelot,  who  in  a  note  to  the  Paris  Acad-  the  picture  can  be  develoi^  by  total  immer- 
emy  of  Sciences  draws  attention  to  the  disco v-  sion  in  the  developing  liquid,  instead  of  pouring 
'  ery  made  by  him  that  free  nitrogen  unites  itself  the  latter  on  the  collodion  layer,  as  in  the  case 
to  organic  matter  under  the  action  of  electric  of  plates  of  glass — an  oper^on  which  requires 
currents  not  only  from  ordinary  induction  coils,  some  dexterity  and  long  practice.    This  paper 
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retains  all  its  sensitivitjr  for  about  two  years,  again,  and  lastly  a  final  layer  of  normal  ooHo- 
provided  it  be  sheltered  from  light  and  moist-  dion.    The  olich^  is  now  left  to  dry  for  twenty- 
ure ;  it  is  not  affected  either  by  heat  or  cold,  four  honrs.    Then  the  paper  is  separated  at  one 
After  the  light-impression  has  been  made  on  comer  by  a  finger-nail  from  the  coating  formed 
the  collodionized  paper,  the  latter  is  first  dipped  on  it,  when  it  may  easily  be  stripped  ofif  alto- 
in  common  water,  care  being  taken  to  make  gether,  leaving  the  paper  clean  and  white.  The 
the  immersion  complete.    Here  it  mast  remain  negative  cliche  is  at  least  as  clear  as  though  it 
for  at  least  ^ve  minntes,  or  nntil  the  paper,  were  of  glass,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
which  was  beginning  to  carl,  becomes  perfectly  being  brittle,  of  occupying  little  space,  of  not 
flat    In  the  mean  time  the  following  solution  being  spoiled  by  rubbing,  and  finally  of  ^ving 
is  prepared,  in  quantity  only  suflSoient  for  the  better  proofs  than  can  be  got  from  glass  clich^a. 
pictures  to  be  developed  at  once,  for  oftentimes        CotnpoiiU  PortraiU. — ^An  ingenious  method 
it  decomposes  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two :  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  for 
distilled  water,  1  litre ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  20  obtaining  '*  composite  portraits " — that  is,  por- 
grammes ;  citric  acid,  20  grammes ;  pyrogallio  traits  Qmotographic)  not  of  individuals  sepa- 
aoid,  8  grammes.    Into  a  basin  with  fiat  hot-  rately,but  of  i^gregatea  of  individuals,  so  that, 
tom,  and  of  a  size  corresponding  to  that  of  the  each  one  contributing  an  equal  share,  the  result 
proof  treated,  is  poured  enough  of  this  solution  will  represent  the  sum  of  their  features.    In 
to  completely  submerge  the  proof;  a  depth  of  order  to  make  a  composite  portrait,  in  the  first 
three  or  four  millimetres  is  amply  safficient.  place  photographs  of  the  faces  which  are  to 
Into  this  is  dipped  the  proof  after  taking  it  make  it  up  are  collected.    Suppose  there  are 
from  the  water  and  draining  it,  the  collodion-  eight  of  these  photographs :  they  are  carefuU j 
ized  side  uppermost    After  inclining  the  basin  laid  one  over  tne  other,  with  the  eyes  as  nearl  j 
in  every  direction  so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  as  possible  superimposed.    (Of  course  the  por- 
pass  several  times  over  the  proof,  a  portion  of  traits  should  all  be  similar  in  attitude  and  size.) 
It  is  poured  into  a  glass,  and  there  a  few  drops  The  portraits  being  thus  arranged,  a  photo- 
of  the  following  solution  are  added  to  it :  dis-  ^apmc  camera  is  directed  upon  them.   I^  now, 
tilled  water,  100  grammes ;  crystallized  silver  it  would  require  an  exposure  of  say  eighty  sec- 
nitrate,  6  grammes.    This  is  stirred  well,  so  onds  to  give  an  exact  photographic  copy  of  any 
as  to  mix  thoroughly.    The  whole  is  ponred  one  of  them,  this  time  is  divided  among  the 
into  the  basin,  which  is  again  inclined  as  before,  eight,  each  one  being  exposed  successively  for 
The  image  now  appears ;  seven  or  eight  min-  the  space  of  ten  seconds.    The  sensitive  plate 
utes  suffice  to  completely  develop  it,  with  the  in  the  camera  is  then  developed,  and  the  print 
sky  or  the  lighted  parts  of  an  intense  black,  taken  from  it  is  f^  "  generalized  picture ''  or 
When  the  proof  is  sufficiently  developed,  it  is  composite  portrait.    Those  of  its  outlines  will 
put  into  water  and  then  dipped  in  a  solution  be  found  sharpest  and  darkest  which  are  com- 
of  hyposulphate  of  soda,  40  per  cent.,  to  fix  it ;  mon  to  the  lai^est  number  of  the  components ; 
it  is  then  freely  washed  in  water  in  tiie  usual  the  pnrely  individual  pecaliarities  leave  little 
way,  and  dried  between  leaves  of  blotting-paper,  or  no  visible  trace.    These  individual  peou- 
To  obtain  positive  proofs,  we  detach  from  the  liarities   being  necessarily  dispersed   equally 
paper  the  lay^r  of  collodion,  thus  getting  the  on  both  sides  of  the  average,  the  outline  of 
image  on  a  thin  transparent  pellicle.  The  opera-  the  composite  is  the  average  of  all  the  compo- 
tion  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  aoding  nents.    It  is  a  band  and  not  a  fine  line,  because 
to  the  collodion  layer  firm  and  transparent  snt^  the  outlines  of  the  components  are  seldom  ex- 
stances  until  the  cliehi  has  attained  the  proper  actly  superimposed.    The  band  will  be  darkest 
thickness.    To  this  end  a  normal  collopion  of  in  Uie  middle  whenever  the  component  por- 
the  following  composition  is  prepared :  gun-  traits  have  the  same  general  type  of  features, 
cotton,  25  grammes;  sulphuric  ether,  \  litre;  and  its  breadth  or  amount  of  blur  will  measure 
alcohol  of  40^,  ^  litre.    Lay  the  proof  on  a  plate  the  tendency  of  the  components  to  deviate 
of  glass,  having  first  turned  up  the  edges  all  from  the  common  type.    Mr.  Galton  points  out 
round,  so  that  the  liqnids  to  bd  poured  upon  sundry  ways  in  which  these  composite  portraits 
it  shall  not  overflow.    On  the  collodion  layer  might  be  of  use.    One  use,  which  will  readily 
containing  the  image  pour  the  normal  collo-  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  is  that  of  fur- 
dion,  beginning  at  one  ef  the  comers  of  the  nishing  typical  pictures  of  races  of  men.    Thus, 
proof  most  remote  from  the  operator.    Then  if  the  photographs  of  a  large  number  of  indi- 
mcline  it  slightly,  so  as  to  canse  the  liquid  to  viduids,  taken  at  random  from  among  the  rep- 
flow  ;  and,  alter  the  entire  surface  has  been  resentatives  of  a  race,  be  in  this  way  made  to 
covered,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  poured  back  form  a  generalized  portrait,  there  is  no  doubt 
into  the  bottle.    Then  the  cliche  is  laid  fiat  in  that  the  distinctive  race  features  will  appear 
a  roomy  box,  or  in  any  other  place  where  it  with  the  minimum  of  individual  traits.  Another 
will  be  sheltered  from  dust,  and  left  for  a  few  use  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  by  photography 
moments  to  dry.     When  fully  dried,  or  when  a  really  good  likeness  of  an  individual,    llie 
it  is  no  longer  stirky,  we  again  pour  over  the  inferiority  of  photographs  to  the  best  works 
layer  of  normal  collodion  caoutchouc  dissolved  of  artists,  so  far  as  general  resemblance  is  con-  * 
in  benzine.    When  this  is  dry,  we  apply  a  sec-  cemed,  lies  in  their  catching  no  more  than  a 
ond  layer  of  normal  collodion,  then  caoutcL</uo  single  expression.    But  now,  if  many  photo- 
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graph3  of  a  peraon  were  taken  at  different  the  voice,  the  reflected  colors  will  he  seen  to  be 
times,  their  composite  would  possess  those  in  in  regular  motion,  and  there  will  be  eddicA  of 
which  a  single  photograph  is  deficient.  The  color  about  fixed  centers  of  rotation.  The  forms 
last  use  of  the  process  proposed  by  Mr.  Oalton  presented  are  of  infinite  variety  and  great  beau- 
is  one  suggested  bj  his  own  special  study —  ty.  The  contrast  between  the  steady  and  mov- 
that  of  heredity.  ^*  A  composite,^*  he  writes,  ing  portions  of  the  figures  is  very  strikiDg,  and 
**  of  all  the  brothers  and  dsters  iu  a  large  fam-  the  efi^ects  of  chan^ng  tint  which  accompany 
ily  would  be  an  approximation  to  what  the  the  progressive  tbmning  of  the  film  gorgeous 
average  of  the  produce  would  probably  be  if  in  the  extreme.  When  the  film  are  about  to 
the  family  were  indefinitely*increased  in  num-  disappear,  patches  of  inky  blackness  invade 
ber ;  but  the  approximation  would  be  closer  if  the  field,  until  at  last  there  is  sometimes  noth- 
we  also  took  into  consideration  those  of  the  ing  left  but  an  ebony  backn*ound,  with  here 
cousins  who  inherited  the  family  likeness.  As  and  there  a  scrap  of  light  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor 
regards  the  parentage,"  he  adds,  **  it  is  by  no  has  studied  these  interesting  phenomena  with 
means  sufficient  to  take  a  composite  of  the  two  great  assiduity,  using  for  the  purpose  the  Tis- 
parents ;  the  four  grandparents  and  the  uncles  ley  "  phoneidoscope  **  (from  the  Greek  phoniy 
and  aunts  on  both  sides  should  be  included."  sound,  euios,  figure,  and  iiopeifi^  to  see).  The 
If  these  two  composite  portraits — of  the  parent-  results  of  his  researches  are  briefly  stated  in  a 
age  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  produce  (de-  communication  to  an  English  scientific  journal, 
scendants)  on  the  other — ^be  compared,  they  Before  giving  a  r^mS  of  them,  we  will,  for 
will  show  the  hereditary  transmission  of  fea-  the  sake  of  clearness,  describe  the  Tisley  pho- 
tures.  neidosoope :  An  L-shaped  cylindrical  brass  tube 

An  Enemy  of  the  Coffee-Plant, — In  a  com-  is  permanently  fixed  on  a  wooden  stand,  with 
munication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  its  two  limbs  vertical  and  horizontal.  The 
Dr.  Joubert  writes  from  Brazil  that  in  many  vertical  limb  terminates  in  a  narrow,  flat,  oir- 
of  the  provinces  of  that  empire  the  coffee  plan-  cular  ring.  The  open  orifice  of  the  horizontal 
tations  are  menaced  by  a  minut3,  threaa-like  limb  is  fitted  into  a  caoutchouc  tube  of  equal 
worm,  one  fourth  of  a  millimetre  in  length,  bore,  ending  in  a  trumpet-shaped  mouthpiece, 
which  attacks  the  roots,  producing  thereupon  For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  films  op- 
knots  and  swellings  like  those  on  the  root  of  erated  on,  tnere  is  a  series  of  metallic  disks 
the  grape-vine  when  infested  by  the  phylloxera,  pierced  with  apertures  of  various  shapes  and 
The  parasite  appears  to  have  a  preference  for  sizes.  On  covering  one  of  these,  by  means  of 
the  more  vigorous  plants  of  seven  to  ten  years'  a  oamelVhair  brush,  with  a  weak  solution  of 
growth,  and  these  quickly  succumb  to  the  at-  castile  soap,  a  film  of  considerable  durability 
tack,  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  the  whole  is  formed.  The  disk  should  first  be  held  in  a 
plant  withering.  The  swellings  on  the  roots  vertical  plane,  until  the  colored  bands  have 
contain  each  a  worm,  and  of  the  latter  as  many  begun  to  show  themselves,  and  then  laid  gen- 
as  fifty  millions,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  found  tly  upon  the  horizontal  ring  prepared  for  its 
preying  on  a  single  plant  I  reception.    Mr.  Taylor  says : 

The  Phoneido9Gope, — If  a  film  of  water  ren-  mij.        ,,             .^x         vv       v 

dered  viscid  by  the  mixmre  of  «,ap  be  made  to  .^^^JS^^^^  rrA"^.  tSo  mo'S.^ 

dose  the  mouth  of  a  wine-glass,  it  will,  when  taning-forks  of  different  pitch,  with  their  resonMioe- 

held  in  a  vertical  plane,  at  first  appear  uniform-  boxes  oIobo  to  the  mouthpiece  of  the  phoneidoscope. 

ly  white   over  its  entire  surface;   but,  as  it  As  louf  as  the  same  aperture  is  used  and  the  film  kept 

grows  thinner  by  the  descent  of  the  fluid  par-  *'  ?"«  4ji^«  of  consistency  by  frequent  renewal.  e«oh 

?:«i^-  ^^i«—  K^«:«  ♦^  «T.*v^«.  «♦  ♦k^  ♦r^rv      Tt..^  "lote  will  call  forth  its  own  color-figure.    More  inter- 

ticles,  colors  begin  to  appear  at  the  top.    These  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  g^m  ^^  obuiued  by  Singing  the  diaton- 

colors  arrange  themselves  in  horizontal  bands,  lo  or  ohromatio  scale,  on  some  single  vowel,  into  the 

and  become  more  brilliant  as  the  thickness  of  phoneidoscope. 

the  film  diminishes;  finally,  the  upper  part  be-  fhe  ^6eU  of  qualUjt  nt  observed  by  employing 

comes  black,  and  soon  the  bubble  burste.    But  ^^X  ?Jf^?n^a1n5Tf ZnUTtT^'"  In^nT.?.!! 

.*.,ji          ..         .        xxi_        _a!i        m  treble  Ce  Delonffinff  to  stopped  and  open  diapa- 

if,  instead  of  reniwnmg  at  rest,  the  particles  of  .ons,  daribella,  and  hautbVis,  respectively.    % 

the  film  are  made  to  vibrate  by  sound-waves  soundinc^them  consecutively  in  the  above  order,  fl|f- 

impinging  on  the  surface,  the  color  phenomena  ures  rapidly  increasing  in  complexity  are  obtained. 

are  totally  different    These  very  curious  effects  ^«^  ^^"^iT^  ^«?  't  ^^*'**^  Sounds -^It  the 

^an  K«  »/w,^:i„  rv«^ir./»A^  mUi^r^n^  *^\^^  ».\A  r^f  A..W  Bouuds  of  two  tuniDiT-forks  differ  by  a  considerable 

can  be  readily  produced  without  the  aid  of  anv  j^^^^^^j  otv\Ui\i,  tbey  Kenerate,  whei  alternately  ap- 

artincial  instruments.  The  forefinger  and  thumb  pHod  to  the  same  film,  very  different  fifcnres.    When 

being  bent  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  a  soap-film  is  both  are  applied  toffetber,  there  results  a  fi^re  dif- 

drawn  across  them  with  the  other  hand.     By  ferent  from  either  of  those  due  to  each  fork  by  itself 

turning  the  wrist,  the  an^e  of  inclination  to  -»cpmpromise  between  the  two. 

♦K^  K/Jk*  ««.*  1.^  ««^r.««*ii«. -^i^-*^^       A  ««^  JQf#otoo/ifea<#.— When  two  sounds  of  very  nearly 

the  light  can  be  accnrately  a^usted.    A  mo-  the^ame  pitch  coexiat,  slow  fluctuations  of  intensity 

tion  of  the  elbow  alters  the  distance  between  oalled  **  beats  "  are  known  to  be  produced.    If  a  film 

the  film  and  the  mouth  of  the  operator,  and,  is  exposed  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  sounds 

by  slightly  separating  or  bringing  together  the  ■<>  related^  the  fixed  parts  of  the  resulting  figure  uke 

fioger  and  thumb,  the  tension  of  the  film  ^  ^^^;^^''^SS£^:'^:^^:^!^r.^^}:i:^'V^l 

be  regulated  so  as  to  give  any  desired  degree  entire  beat.                              -^          ^ 

of  sensitiveness.    If,  now,  a  note  be  struck  by  IH$tonanct,^y(\iwi  the  effect  we  call  discord  Is 
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prodnoed.  the  oolor-flgore  preMnti  a  tremuloot  ap-  conferred  ap<m  the  body,  whose  Jarisdictioii 

PMuranoe  like  that  ihown  by  the  Up  of  a  amgiDg  gita-  inolndes  the  entire  State. 

•  The  political  campaign  opened  with  the  oon- 

RHODE  ISLAND.    The  "January  session  vention  of  the  Pronibition  party,  which  was 

of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  held  in  Providence  on  March  7th.    The  only 

Island  and  Providence  Plantations  "  for  the  declaration  of  principles  made  was  contained  in 

year  1878  began  on  January  13th,  and  came  the  toUowing  resolution : 

to  an  end  on  April  12th.  Few  laws  of  special  jie$olfwt,  That,  believing  as  we  do  id  the  right- 
importance  were  passed.  Among  the  more  eouRnessof  prohibition,  ana  in  it*  neoeasitvaa  a]\ea- 
noteworthy  was  one  "  to  limit  the  indebtedness  tabliahed  pnooiple  m  toe  jariaprudenoe  ofthis  State, 
to  be  incurred  by,  and  the  taxes  which  may  be  "^.^  renewedly  declare  our  unewerying  PurpoM  by 
i^^^^^A  «**««  4-l^^w^^  ^w^A  *u;««  V  Tk:-  ..,««  the  help  of  God  to  carry  forward  thia  agitation  until 
impo^  npoi^  towns  and  cities. '  This  was  we  have  secured  the  desired  object, 
passed  April  10th,  and  is  as  follows: 

BionoH  1.  The  ouUtanding  notes,  bonds,  and  con-  ,  \  resolution  was  also  adopted  calling  upon 
tracts  of  towns  and  cities  shall  be  paid  and  be  ful-  the  Legislature  to  ^*  euact  a  law  prohibiting  the 
liUeJ  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  and  all  public  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.''  The  following 
works  now  auiboriied  to  be  prosecuted  shall  be  pros-  were  nominated  as  candidates  for  State  offices : 
ecuted,  and  all  indebtedneas  authoriied  ^  be  incurred  ^^^  Governor,  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  of  New- 
on  account  thereof,  by  any  special  act  of  the  General  \  i;  V  i  *  ^"«"'^  ^«  »  »"  Tiu  .1  /V  S 
Assembly,  may  be  incurrii  in  the  same  way  as  if  thU  P^^ ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Albert  C.  How- 
act  had  not  been  passed.  ward,  of  East  Providence ;  for  Secretary  of 

Sso.  2.  After  tbe  passage  of  this  act  no  town  or  State,  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  of  Providence ;  for 

cityehall  incur  any  <!ebt  in  excess  of  <A«#^wr5Wi^i*m  Attorney-General,  Willard  Sayles,  of  Provi- 

ofilie  taxable  property  of  such  town  or  city,  indud-  ^  J      General  Treasurer.  Samuel  Clark, 

ing  the  indebtedness  of  such  town  or  city  at  the  ^^ .  »    ,      vivuw»*  ai^wuic^x,  k^<uuu«u  %/AMm, 

time  of  the  passage  of  this  act;  but  the  giving  of  a  <^*  lancoln. 

new  note  or  bond  for  a  preexisting  debt,  or  for        The  Republican  Convention,  which  was  held 

raonev  borrowed  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  in  Providence  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  nominated 

prefixlsting  debt, !«  excepted  trom^t  provisicns  of  precisely  the  same  ticket,  and  adopted  no  plat- 

this  section  :  f>ro9ui«a,  that  any  sinkmg  fund  shall  be  JL,.^     W^  ¥v>ii^«,;«^  J!L,^^^*^^w^  ^^^  ^a^*^a 

deducted  in  (ibmputing  such  ibdebtedSess.  P™-    P®  foUowmg  r^lution  was  adopted 

8io.  8.  No  town  or  clt/  shall  aasess  its  ratoble  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  future  conven- 

property  in  any  one  year  in  excess  of  onsptr  centum  tions: 

ftiture,  as  it  has  sev- 
I  that  delegates,  regu- 

-,--       s.  - '  t'-  s^-j  3  *«..j  vowwv.,  U.-T  w  T..v.w.Muy  debarred  from  par- 

funds,  or  for  extraordinary  repairs  for  damages  causea  ticipatlonin  the  organixatTon  of  tbe  convention,  to 

by  the  elements ;  but  assessments  for  specific  bene-  ^^(^  ^^^  ^  rightftilly  chosen ;  and 
^^ui^r^®  u      **^  ^'i®  opemnff  or  Improving  of  any         Whertas,  This  fs  accomplished  by  tbe  presenUtion 

public  highway,  or  for  any  pu>lio  sewer,  sball  not  be  ^f  counteAjradentials  that  have  no  authenticity  in 

taken  to  Be  withm  tbe  provlsiona  of  this  section.  f,ot,  and  are  presented  solely  with  the  view  to  tie, 

An  act  was  also  passed  establishing  the  fiscal  ®P^*^"f  "f  '^''*?  *****  ^^*^  ^  *^®  regularly 

year,  so  as  to  corr^nd  with  the  calendar  ^  f?|i^,Tuch\>^tests  in  the  preliminary  organi- 

year,  and  requiring  otncial  reports  to  be  made  cation  tend  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and  make  ita 

to  the  "  adjourned  "  or  January  session  of  the  action  less  weighty:  therefore. 
Legislature.     An  act  "  to  prevent  and  punish        Bttolved^  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Bepublioan 

wronira  to  children  "  nrohibita  the  use  or  em-  S**^  Committee,  or  euch  other  member  of  said 

wrongs  to  oniwren    pronioiis  tne  use  or  em-  c^^n^i^^^  „  Yie  may  designate  for  this  purpose,  be 

ployment  of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of    ^nd  hereby  U  authoAxed  and  directed,  &er  calfing 

age  "for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  the  Convention  to  order  and  reading  the  call,  to  place 

purpose  of  rope  or  wire-walking,  begging,  or  as  upon  the  temporary  roll  of  aald  Convention  only  such 

a  gymnast,  contortionist,  equestrian  performer,  delegates  as  were  elected  at  the  primary  meeting 

or  acrobat  in  any  place  whatsoever  Por  for  or  f°^  .^^^VT^',  **5®,**  ^^  *^*  ""'^L^^  ^''^  oommitj 

Y^  »vtvrvab,  tix  4M1/  ptovv  T«u»Mn/«Tci  ,  wt  i.v*  v*  tscs  (or  thciT  Uwftil  sucoessors)  that  wcrc  rccognixed 

in  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  by  the  preceding  Bepublican  SUte  Convention,  and 

exhibition,  or  practice  whatsoever ;  or  for  or  that  on  the  completion  of  the  roll  as  directed  said 

in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation  inju-  Chairman  or  his  representative,  as  before  provided, 

nous  to  the  health  or  morals,  or  dangerous  to  f^^  ^^}  ^of  ''Tlf^®"'*.^^  *^**^T^i."?^'^ 

♦1./^  kpa  ^.  i:».K  ^#  -r.^u  «i.;i^".  -«^  «-^„j^«-  those  delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  m  his  election 

the  life  or  limb  of  such  child  " ;  and  provides  ^^        „  ^„  ^^^  y^u  .^  made  up :  and  that  credentials 

penalties  for  persons  so   emplOyiug  children,  authenticated  in  writing  by  ward  or  town  committeea 

and  for  those  having  custody  of  cliildren  who  uhtiX]  prima /acU  entitle  the  delegates  named  therein 

permit  such  employ  meut.     A  State  Board  of  to  seats  in  said  Convention:  provided,  however,  that 

HAflUh  WM  Afltjihli«hAH   nnnoiAfincr  nf  dr  npr.  nothing  in  the  above  shall  DC  construed  to  prevent 

llealtn  wa3  ^wished,  consisting  ot  six  per-  ^^^  presentation  of  other  credential  after  tfie  eleo- 

Bons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  full  tion  of  Chairman  as  above  said;  and  provided  fiir- 

term  of  office  is  to  be  six  years,  one  member  ther,  that  no  town  committee  shall  be  recognixed 

going  out  each  year.    Three  members  at  least  who  shall  have  neglected  to  issue  a  call  for  a  caucus 

must  be  "  well-educated  physicians  and  mem-  ^  form,  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Central  Commii- 

bers  of  some  medical  society  incorporated  by  **®' 

the  State  " ;  and  the  Governor  is  authorized  to        The  Democrado  Convention  took  place  at 

remove  any  member  for  cause  at  any  time,  on  Providence  on  the  22d  of  March.    The  nomi- 

the  written  request  of  two  thirds  of  the  Board,  nations  were  as  follows :  For  €k)yenior,  Isaac 

The  usual  powers  of  Boards  of  Health  were  Lawrence ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  Da* 
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j\b  ;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  H.  Robinson ;  At-  tion  aet,  and  that  GoTemment  Bball  istae  a  lac^al- 

torney.  General,   Charles  H.  Page;    General  tender  paper  currency  based  not  upon  8N)ld  and  sU- 

T»A<.<».»A»  Tk^^^a  w    Q^k^Mii.       A   r*i«4^*;f«  /x#  ^•'"j  ^n»on  *re  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  trade, 

Treaaarer,  Thomas  W.  Segar.     A  majority  of  fluctuating  and  theifore  delusive  measures,  but 

the  Committee  on  Resolutions  sabnuttea  the  based  upon  the  real  and  immovable  wealth  in  the 

following  platform  :  nation ;  and  that  this  paper  currency  shall  not  be  a 

1.  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  Bhode  Island  in  ffomise  U)  pay,  as  the  greenback  now  is,  but  a  full 
convention  assembled,  reaffirm  the  national  Demo-  '«%l  tender,  reteivable  in  payment  for  aU  debw, 
cratic  platform  adopted  at  8t.  Louis  in  1876,  as  an  P«^><»  ^^  P'J^*^'  "  7«"  "  IP!/"*^!?*  *^?^J?'v 
autho^itive  statement  ofthe  principles  of  our  party ;  We  demand  the  abohtion  of  the  national  banks, 
and  we  congratulate  our  political  brethren  of  the  ''^^^^  "•«?  <«•  ^^  *•'•  prerogativet  of  a  sovereign 
whole  country  that  these  principles  were  endprsed  govcrnmentr-«anufaotunng  money-whioh  is  lepl- 
at  the  last  na^onal  election  by  thi  suffrages  of  a  ma-  ^^^  '<>  "^»i?  »*«  ^^'^l^^?  ^^^^^o^^]f.^^  onj(»n«l 
jority  of  more  tbau  a  quarter  of  a  millioS  of  Ameri-  "";,*^^  ^*"^»  "*  Jt^^^^^J"  ^^^^  millions  it  an- 
can  oitisens  nually  draws  from  the  nation  through  government, 

2.  That  we  denounce  upon  the  Republican  party  ^°!R?«~  *  dhtwt  tribute  on  the  people  of  seventeen 
stern  retribution  for  the  great  national  crime  by  millions  a  year  beaides. 

which  the  people  were  defriuded  or  their  righu.  and  ,  .^,?  demand  a  Drotecdve  tanff  tantamount  to  pro- 

persons  in^ed  as  President  and  Vice-Presfdent  bibition,ao  that  foreign  manufacturers  and  producer! 

who  were  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  have  no  ^  ^^''^  "^^  can  manufacture  and  produce  at  home 

legal  cUim  to  said  offices  under  the  oinstituUon  of  ?°  not  underaeU  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 

the  United  States;  and  we  demand  of  the  present  ^"2f"J°  ^?w  *?  u    ^u  ,j         u  n  v       «^  • 

ConjfrcHS  the  adoption  of  such  legisUtive  enactment  ,    Vi  ^^»°**  V^X^  *]l«  bondholders  shall  be  paid  m 

or  constitutional  imendraent  as  shall  effectually  pre-  ^*^^  money  of  the  United  Sutes-greenbaoks-the 

vent  the  repetition  of  this  outrage  upon  a  free  poo-  »»me  money  they  paid  for  the  bonds, 

pj^             *^                              -»     r               *^  We  demand  that  no  more  of  the  public  lands  nor 

8.  That  we  congratulate  our  sister  States  of  the  P'^^^j^  "^^'^^yj  ^«  ?l^«n  to  ^whroad  or  any  other  cor- 

South  in  theirdeliverancefrom  the  curseof caipet-bag  Po™t»ons,  and  that  •noh  part  of  the  public  domain 

rule  through  the  adoption  of  Democratic  prSiciplei  ••;S?''  ^^^*^  after  riving  two  hundred  and  afteen 

by  the  ds/aeto  national  Administration  in  lu  SoSth-  ?"^*^°"  ?^  ^r'  ^  T!*    u    ^T^^i'^yV^  reserved 

ern  policy,  and  we  sympathue  with  our  brethren  of  ?''  »^"?*.  '^IHT'  ^a""  '*'**?^'*  ^  ^'^"^  \''^  4**^" 

Loutsianiln  their  atteifpts  to  bring  niiiverasl  exe-  !r*"J*°*i?  *^*^  ^""^^tr^^  Pf^^  ^^^  themselves 

eration  and  deserved  punishment  upon  the  couspira-  ©omforUble  homes  m  the  West 

tors  through  whose  instrumentality  fVand  became  ^a.                  j«          •        ^t.           ^< 

first  triumphant  in  American  history.  After  some  discQSSion,  the  motion  was  ta- 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  stable  currency,  the  bled,  and  the  platform  of  the  majority  adopted, 

honest  payment  of  our  national  debt,  and  are  on-  The  election  took  place  on  the  8d  of  April 

posed  to  all  m^ures  by  which  our  national  credit  ^^^  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  RepubUcan 

TTha^'SeilU  opposed  to  all  schemes  for  robbing  and  Prohibition  <»ndidate8.    The  total  vote 

the  pubUc  Treasury,  and  bestowing  public  lands  in  'or  Governor  was  19,681,  of  which  Van  Zandt 

sid  of  private  corporations  and  monopolies,  which  received    11,486 ;    Lawrence,  7,681 ;   Foster, 

have  oharaoterixed  the  era  of  Republican  misrule.  Greenback  candidate,  588  ;  and  81  were  scat- 

1  •*  I «!'  7®  '"  i^f"''*^^^  such  legisUtion,  nation-  ^^ring.  Van  Zandt's  plurality  over  La  .vrence 
a1  and  State,  as  shall  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  *5;  oaIt  '^^^\°  p*ui«ivj  v»««  *>•  ^^^ 
industrial  classes,  by  finding  profitable  employment  was  8,805 ;  majonty  over  all,  8,191.  The 
for  honest  labor,  and  safe  investment  for  hoarded  Legislature,  chosen  at  the  same  time,  con- 
capital,  sisted  of  25  Republicans  and  11  Democrats  in 

.J'  '^^u^i  1^^  ?^l  "^"^J??  ^a}^.  in  the  doc-  the  Senate,  and  56  Republicans  and  17  Demo- 
trine  of  the  fathers  that  the  United  states  is  a  Fed-  ««-f-  :«  *K^  tl«r.-^  ».«b:»»  4.l»A  'P^nnKK^... 
eral  Republic  of  free  and  indeoendent  States  as  set  °'*J«  ."*  ^'i®  .°^?^o"*^"**oo  t  ^.^P^^^'^^an 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  united  mi^onty  14  m  the  Senate,  88  in  the  House, 
under  a  government  of  limited  powers  for  mutusl  and  52  on  joint  ballot. 

protection  and  advantage,  and  leaving  to  the  States  Jq  view   of  the  prospective  repeal   of  the 

resoectively  and  to  the  oeople  the  entire  control,  national  bankrupt  law,  the  Governor  called  a 

under  the  Constitution,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  „^^.^i  „^.;^«  Jlr  ♦i*^  T^^«:ai«*«»^  ^ki^K  ««« 

their  civil  government  and  social,  moral,  and  edSca-  ;P?$*^  ^^^^^  ^\^.^m^\.}.      ^^ 

tional  interesto.  held  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  Apnl,  ^*  to  con- 

8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  thorough  reform  sider  what  reasonable  and  proper  amendments 

and  revision  ofthe  Federal  tariff,  as  shsll  operate  to  are  essential   to  the  general  statutes.'*    The 

stimuUte  rather  than  restrict  our  trade  with  forcitrn  following    insolvency  act,   to    prevent    pref- 

nations,  and  encourage  American  commerce,  which  *,                                 ii»*«u4«^ 

has  been  disabled  and  weU  nigh  destroyed  by  Be-  ®f®nce   aud   secure  an   equal  distribution  of 

publican  misrule.  the  property  of  debtors  among  creditors,  wss 

9.. That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  theDemocrata  passed: 

and  Conservatives  in  Congress  for  le^iHlating  in  the  _             ,    __, 

interesta  of  economy,  and  reducing  expenditures  in  ^°"^®'  h  Whenever  the  property  of  any  debtor 

the  variousdepsrtmenta  of  the  Government.  »1>^!  have  been  attached  or  levied  upon  by  any 

10.  That  we  demand  for  our  disfranchised  feHow  creditor,  the  debtor  may  at  any  time  before  such 

citisens  in  this  StaU  the  extansion  of  the  same  Fed-  P">P«rty  shall  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  thereof  sp- 

eral  ^oarantee  of  their  right  of  suffrage,  which  U  ac-  Pbe^l^to  the  payment  of  the  claim  or  judgment  upon 

corded  under  the  Fifbeenth  Amendment  of  the  Con-  ^^i«^  •ool>  attachment  or  levy  shall  have  been  made, 

stitution  to  the  emancipated  slsves  of  the  South.  ^\thin  sixty  days  after  such  attachment  or  levr,  db- 

,  solve  such  attachment  or  levy  by  making  and  having 

The  following  was  submitted  by  a  minority  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  town  or  city  where 

of  the  Committee,  and  the  motion  made  that  the  aasiflfnor  resides,  or  where  any  of  the  real  estate 

It  be  substituted  for  the  financial  clause  of  the  i»  lj<»t«fl»  •"  ???°"^*°J  ""^  '^^  *^u®  property  and 

.»<>tr.»:4-»  .Av^rv^  .  estate  of  such  debtor,  not  exempt  by  law  n-om  at- 

miy  onty  report .  tachment,  to  some  cltiicn  of  this  State,  for  the  equal 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  resump-  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  in  proportion  to  their 
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respeokiTe  daims,  except  as  ia  proYJded  in  the  third        An  amendinent  was  also  made  to  the  **  liquor 

Boction  hereof.  ,  law,"  giviDg  local  option  on  the  onestion  ot 

Sio.  2.  Whenever  any  debtor,  being  inaolvent,  i:     '     ®i.^  ♦iJL  ^i4^,^«/^#  t>«^„5j^^^!?     on:    r  i 

Bhall  do  any  act,  or  make  any  conveyance,  whereby  ^^^^  ^^  the  citizens  of  Providence.     The  fol- 

any  one  or  hU  oreditora  ahall  obtain  a  preference  lowing  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 

over  any  other  of  hia  creditors,  or  knowingly  omit  to  referred  to  a  joint  committee  on  the  subject 

do  any  act  which  he  might  lawfully  do  to  prevent  of  liquor  legislation,  with  instractions  to  re- 

^::i'^\^Z'::^Z:^Tl^li.i:^t^^^J':::i  Po^.tbelr  judgment  thereon  at  the  May  see- 

any  three  or  more  of  his  creditors,  holding  not  leaa  ^^^^  * 

than  one  third  of  the  debts  in  amount  of  suon  debtor,  ^  Abtioli  V.— Skchoh  1.  The  sale  of  intoxicating 

may  file  a  petition  in  equity,  either  in  term  time  or  in  liquors,  unless  the  same  ahall  be  of  foreign  prodno- 

vacation,  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  county  where  tion  «nd  imported  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

such  debtor  resides,  but  which  may  be  heard  in  any  Btates,  and  contained  in  the  original  packages  in 

oounty ;  and  after  notice  to  the  debtor  and  to  the  which  the  same  were  imported^  and  in  quantities  not 

creditors  sought  to  be  preferred,  of  the  time  and  less  than  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prescribe, 

place  of  hearing  thereon,  the  Court,  sitting  in  banc,  shall  not  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  tliis  Stste, 

ehall  proceed  summarily  to  hear  the  parties,  and  if  it  save  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  except  in  such 

shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  such  debtor  is  insol-  of  the  towns  and  cities  therein  as  shall  vote  as  here- 

vent,  and  has  been  giving  or  is  about  to  give  a  pref-  inafter  provided  to  license  such  sale  at  a  spedsl 

erence  to  any  of  his  creditors  over  others  of  such  elective  meeting  that  may  be  called,  warned,  and 

creditors,  the  Court  shall  appoint,  from  the  ncmina-  held  in  every  town  and  city  in  thia  State,  aa  often  as 

tiona  b^  the  creditors,  a  receiver,  who  shall  take  once  in  each  year,  but  not  oftener,  for  the  sole  pai^ 

possession  of  all  the  property,  evidences  of  prop-  pose  of  voting  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 

erty,  books,  papers,  aebts,  choses  in  action,  and  such  town  or  city  will  uoense  such  sale;  and  no 

estateof  every  kmd  of  the  debtor  not  exempted  by  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquora  as  a  beverage 

law  from  attHchment,  including  property  attached  or  shsll  hereafter  he  granted  by  any  town  or  city  wiS- 

levied  upon,  in  the  manner  ana  subject  to  the  limits-  in  this  State,  unless  three  fifths  of  the  electors  of 

tion  hereinbefore  provided,  and  all  property  con-  such  town  or  city  voting  at  such  special  elective 

veyed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  meeting  shsll  have  consented  to  and  approved  the 

convert  the  same  to  money,  and  marshsl  and  dis-  granting  of  such  licenses. 

tribute  the  same  amon^  the  several  creditors  of  the  Sxc.  S.  No  peraon  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any 

insolvent,  whether  their  claims  are  due  or  to  hecome  special  elective  meeting  that  may  be  called,  wamea, 

due,  who  ahall  come  in  and  prove  their  respective  and  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  to 

clsims  within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  aa  the  the  Constitution  unlcM  he  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  the 

Court  shsll  direct ;  and  the  Court  shall  order  such  holding  of  such  meeting,  qnalilled  to  vote  upon  any 

debtor  to  file  a  schedule  of  his  debts  and  to  whom  proposition  to  impose  a  tax  in  the  town  or  eity 

due,  and  of  his  property,  and  to  do  whatever  mav  be  where  he  shall  ofier  to  vote. 

necessary  and  proper  to  carry  this  act  into  enect ;  Sxc.  S.  The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  this  State  shall 

and  all  proceedings  therein  or  thereunder  shall  be  in  have  power  to  enforce  the  provibions  of  this  srtiole 

accordance  with  the  course  of  equity,  and  such  aa  by  appropriate  legislstion. 

pres^ribT  '*"*^^  ^^  ^"*'*^  ""^^  *"'  ^^  ■^^**  '''^^'  '^^  ^^^*'  ^^«^^"  ^^  *^®  Legislntore  began 
Sxc.  a.*  No  sisignment  hereafter  made  for  the  »*  Newport  on  the  28th  of  May.  Various  re- 
benefit  of  creditors  shall  give  to  any  one  creditor  any  ports  and  propositions  were  made,  but  the 
preference  over  the  claims  of  any  other  creditor,  ex*  more  important  ones  went  over  for  considera- 
cept  the  creditor  be  the  United  States  or  the  Sute  tion  at  the  adjourned  session  in  Januarv,  1879. 

a^llx'^^n'tK^p^^^^^^^^^^  ,  The  election  of  members  of  Congr^  too^ 

exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  person.  place  on  tne  otn  of  November.    The   "Na- 

Sbo.  4.  Conveyances  and  payments  maoe  and  se-  tional  Greenback ''  party  held  a  State  Conven- 

curities  given  by  an  insolvent  debtor  or  by  a  debtor  tion  in  Providence  on  the  14th  of  October 

in  contemplation  of  insolvency,  within  sixty  days  ^nd  adopted  the  foUowing  declaration  of  prin' 

of  the  commencement  of  proceedings  against  such  ^:^i^.                                  o                       ^^  f**** 

debtor  under  this  act,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  pref  Cipies . 

erence  to  any  creditor  upon  a  preexisting  debt,  or  to  The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  our  organixation 

anv  person  under  liability  for  such  debtor  over  sn-  is  in  our  duty  to  save  ourselves  snd  rescue  our  fel- 

otner  creditor,  shall  be  void  as  to  sll  creditors  re-  low-citizens  from  the  idleness,   bankruptcy,  ruin, 

ceiving  the  same  who  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  crime,  and  despondency,  leading  to  setf-destruotion, 

believe  that  such  debtor  was  insolvent  at  the  time  brought  upon  us  by  the  incompetence  snd  oomip- 

of  such  preference.  tion  of  the  old  psrties. 

Sxo.  6.  The  Court  may,  it  anv  time  during  the  RemlMd^  That  this  Convention  declares  its  cod- 

pendencv  of  sny  petition  filed  under  the  secoua  sec-  fldence  in  and  adhesion  to  the  National  Qreenbaok 

tion  of  this  act,  allow  new  parties  to  come  in  and  be  party, 

joined  in  such  petition.  BetoUtuty  That  as  members  of  the  National  Oreen- 

Sxc.  6.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  back-Labor  party,  we  of  Bhode  Island  heartily  unite 

proceeding  which  ahall  have  been  commenced  be-  with  our  brethren  and  co-workers  in  other  States  in 

fore  the  psHssflre  hereof.  demandin^r — 

Sic.  7.  Costs  in  cases  upon  which  attachments  or  1.  The  immediate  repeal  of  the  resumption  act. 

leviea  are  made,  which  ore  dissolved  under  the  pro-  2.  The  retirement  of  all  existing  P^pcr  money  of 

visions  of  this  set,  shall  be  preferred  and  be  first  every  kind  whatsoever,  now  nutionzed  in  the  United 

paid  by  tho  receiver  to  be  appointed  hereunder.  States,  and  the  subatitution  therefor  of  a  better  our- 

Sbo.  8.  All  actiona  and  proceedings  to  be  com-  rency,  in  the  form  of  absolute  paper  money,  issued 

menced  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  com-  solely  and  directiv  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 

menoed  and  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  receiver  States,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender 

appointed  hereunder.  for  all  debta  and  dues,  and  receivable  as  such  by 

Sko.  9.  All  sets  and  parts  of  acta  inconsistent  here-  governments  and  people  everywhere  within  the  na- 

witb  are  hereby  repealed.  tional  jurisdiction,  snd  that  the  circulation  of  any 

Sxo.  10.  This  act  ahall  take  effect  from  and  after  other  paper  money  be  forbidden. 

Ita  passsge.  S.  The  calling  m  and  payment,  without  unneoes* 
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•ary  delay,  of  all  our  bondu,  tbui  reVieving  labor  $44,266,882.80,  the  Dumber  of  depositors  being 

from  au  mtoljrable  burden  of  in tcreat  accruing  at  98,058.     There  was  a  decrease  of  $6,801,115  in 

the  rate  of  $3.17  every  second  of  tune ;  etopping  the  ^.u!  «^^„„*  ^i*  j^^^v-s*^  #•«-  4-1^^  ^^ZZ 

premium  of  greater  profits  on  money  invilted  in  the  amount  of  deposits  for  the  year. 

Buoh  bonds  than  could  be  realized  upon  it  if  invented  The  school   statistics   for   the  year  ending 

iu  business ;  restoring  real  property  to  its  legitimate  April  80th  are  as  follows : 

place  aa  prime  security  for  savings-bank  deposits 

and  for  loans ;  breaking  up  the  present  bonabold-  ^^^  schools. 

ing  combination,  the  personification  of  the  money    Komber  of  dtflSerent  papll»  enrolled 41,008 

power  now  so  destructive  of  private  and  public  mo-     Average  number  belonging 80,1 17 

rality,  corrupting  to  the  public  press  and  to  other    A^^T?*  •?*'SS** *^??f 

in^trumenufities  by  which  the  public  intelligence  1^,^!^^'^^':;::::::—^^^^^^^^ 

and  pubho  opiuion  are  molded,  and  so  full  of  men-    Humbir  ofteacben  ivfrolariy  emplovHL 877 

ace  and  peril  to  every  liberty  of  the  American  people.     Amount  paid  male  teachers $98,819  b8 

4.  That  the  purity  of  the  ballot  shall  be  protected  Averagv  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month.. ..         $75  uo 

by  the  condign  punishment  of  any  person  or  persons     Amount  paid  female  teachers $8a9,7i»  fii 

guUty  of  the  crime  of  trafficking  in  votes.  Average  wages  paid  female  teachers  per  month..         $45  b6 

6.  That  the  far-reaching  hand  of  the  money  power,  »^w,««  amm/^r  a 

as  it  appears  m  the  witliliolding  by  the  AnsocUted  „     ^      ,            itening  schools. 


Prens  of  telegraphic  news  from  publications  which     Kwnber  of  dWIwent  pooUs  enrolled. 4;»|B 

It  dislikes  or  fears,  shall  be  torn  from  the  throat  of     iJSKSSSX^    '^ fui 

public  intelligenoe  by  Isw,  and  telegraph  oompsnies  NumbS of  sehools. .....V.*.*.*.         ..V.V                         88 

DC  forced  to  sell  the  pablio  news  on  equal  terms  to  a  yerage  number  of  teaebmonpioyed. ....... ..              174 

anybody.  Average  length  of  schools ISweeks 

8.  The  adoption  of  Isnd-limltation  laws,  and  tho  

policy  of  selling  public  lands  to  actusi  settlers  only.  bbchptb. 

7.  The  esUblishinent  of  national  end  State  bureaus  state  approprtetlon  for  day  and  evenhig  schools.  $89,808  61 
for  the  oollection  and  publication  of  reliable  data  as  Town  appropriation  for  day  and  evening  sehools.  8^498  88 
a  basis  for  souml  public  opinion  and   intelligent  Town  appropriation  for  land,  buUdlngt,  and  Air- 

legishition  upon  industrial  and  financial  questions,     T>?l2lir;.,Vrt^ ^m  kS  !!! 

and  that  the  offl^rs  of  such  bureaus  shall  be  persom*  SSSy^S^^                                           SSw  97 

having  the  confidence  oftbe  industrial  classes.  «»a»w7i™,.««i«iu«u.,«u«.*i.wu«rwmi«».     w^t  wi 

8.  Equaltazationofallproperty  of  individuals  or  Total $709^444  48 

eorporationa. 

Eetolvtdy  That  we  call  upon  Congress  to  enforce  a  expindititbis. 

republican  form  of  government  in  tthode  Island.  Teachers'  wages  sad  other  conent  expenses  of 

Bitolvtd^   £\itX   the    National    Green  back -Labor       dav  schools $471,988  48 

party  is  the  party  of  the  whole  people,  end  thst  we  Teacners'  wages  snd  other  corrent  axpenses  of 

point  with  confidence  and  pride  to  every  plank  in       eventag  schools 92,898  41 

our  platform,  as  corroborative  of  our  declaration    ?«^^*  •".P?."^»^  • ;  •  • ;, - JJSi  J} 

that  that  party  seeks  no  special  privileges  for  any     I-M»d,  bulldtogs,  fomiture,  and  apparatus ^TM8i  ^ 

class  or  interest,  but  plants  itself  upon  the  firm  T^ti\ $879770  98 

ground  of  justice  and  riffht,  immutable  and  eternal.  * 

and  o;ills  upon  our  brethren,  the  honest  masses  of  cost  or  iNSTRUcnoH. 

all  parties,  to  unite  with  us  to  make  our  govern-  Current  expeodltnte  for  day  schools  per  csplta 

ment**the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people       of pnpOa enrolled $11  74 

and  for  the  people  ''—a  democraoy  in  fact  aa  well  Corrent  ezpendHore  for  day  sehools  per  capita 

as  in  name  of  average  attendaaoe 18  09 

Current  expenditure  for  day  sohoob  for  each  pn- 

The  total  vote  for  members  of  Congress  in    ^piTs  tostructka  per  month. i  99 

the  two  districts  was  18,454,  the  Repablican  '^',;^e^llSwL.r*^^                             4  90 

majority  being  4,620.     In  the  First  District,  Current  expenditure  in  evening  sl^oolsl  per  oaplto 

Nelson  W.Aldrich,  Republican,  received  5,968;       of*Te»«n»ttendance lOM 

Thomas  Davis,  Democrat,  1,882 ;  and  Lycnrgns  taxation. 

Sayles,  National  Greenback,  627.    In  the  8ec-  Average  town  tax  for  pubUc  schools  on  each  $10Q, 

ond  District,  I^timer  W.  BaUou,  Republican,  ^^^  on  the  basis  of  the  sute  vstuatkm  of            ^^ 

received 5,569 ;  LB.  Barnaby, Democrat, 4,485 ; 

and  J.  F.  Smith,  National  Greenback,  811.  The  State  Normal  School  had  184  pupils 

There  were  119  scattering  votes.  during  the  term  ending  January  24,  1879. 

The  condition  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the  The  State  institutions  under  the  care  and 

end  of  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  state-  management  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 

ment:                                   •  and  Correction — ^the  Prison  and  Providence 

Balance  to  Treasary  April '»otb $«9,8n  15  Couuty  Jail,  the  Workhouse  and  House  of 

Beoeipta  from  May  1st  to  Deoember  81m. 879,898  00  Correction,  the  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  In- 

13^5^  ^^  sane,  and  the  Almshouse — are  now  all  located 

PaymenuDrom  May  ist  to  December  81st. 498,908  88  on  the  State  Farm  in  the  town  of  Cranston, 

.                                         . , ,  ■  _ , .  --  and   contain    altogether    about  860  inmates. 

Fulid^dero^SrStii;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;^^^^^^  $s!s8iSoo  So  The  new  prison  and  iail  has  been  completed 

Paid  from  the  Treasnry  to  the  Commissioners  and  delivered  up  to  the  State  Board,  and  the 

t^^^'^iiii.i^uii-^ii^.:     '^•**"  prisoner,  were  transferred  from  the  old  inrti- 

Amd  np  to  December  8iBt 8i^i  98  tution  m  Providence  m  the  latter  part  of  No- 

r    _.     .V     _*-L.  ^  ^  ^  V.  #*v  o*^           »,*,y^u^  ^  vember.    The  number  of  inmates  of  the  pris- 

U.Tto,th.,«tftmd«ld.btofth.BUU tt,>3(M»8n  ^^  ,j  ^^^  ^„^  ^^  ^^^  y^,  ^^  gCS;    of  the 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  89  sav-  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  220 ;  of 

ings  banks  in  the  State  on  November  20th  was  the  Insane  Asylum,  216 ;  of  the  Almshouse, 
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1 61 .    The  cost  of  supporting  these  institutions  Art  II. ,  Sec  1.  if  he  is  otherwise  quslifled,  snd  if  the 

for  the  year  was  a  little  over  $150,000  property  is  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  prescribed 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  question  hie  wifeTnit'''''''  *^^^'"  ^*  **"  ^^  cliildren  by 

was  raised  whether,  under  the  property  quail-  2.  Any  husbknd  married  since  December  8,  im, 

ncation  for  the  suflrage,  a  man  is  entitled  to  or  whose  wife  has  acquired  the  property  on  which 

vote  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  ownership  of  h®  claims  the  right  to  vote  since  December  2, 1872, 

real  estate.    The  inquirv  was  submitted  to  tUe  i«^entitled  to  vote  under  Art.  11.,  Bee.  1,  if  he  is 

ing  form:  "Can  a  husband  under  the  State    tution,  provided  he  has  had  issue  by  hU  wife  capable 
Constitution,  Art  II.,  Section  1,  be  entitled  to    of  inheriting  it;  but  otherwise  not. 
vote  by  virtue  of  any  right  or  interest  which 

he  may  have  as  husband  in  the  real  estate  of  his  R0EITAN8KY,  Baron  Kabl  von,  an  Ans- 
wlfe;  find  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  f ''  trian  anatomist  ana  physiologist,  died  in  Yien- 
According  to  the  section  of  the  Constitution,  ^^  ^^^J  28d,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He  was 
no  one  can  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  unless  \  native  of  ECniggrfttz,  Bohemia,  studied  medi- 
he  is  "  reaUy  and  truly  poss^sed  in  his  own  <^^^^  ^  the  Universities  of  Prague  and  Vieona, 
right  of  real  estate  ...  of  the  value  of  one  attained  his  medical  degrees  in  1828,  and  soon 
hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  over  and  above  f^^  ^as  appointed  an  assistant  and  prosector 
all  encumbrances,  or  which  shall  rent  for  seven  ^  the  Vienna  Institute  of  Pathological  Anat- 
dollars  per  annum  over  and  above  any  rent  oi^7-  Later  he  was  Professor  of  Pathological 
reservea  or  the  interest  of  any  encumbrances  Anatomy  in  that  institution,  and  so  continued 
thereon,  being  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  down  to  the  year  1874,  when  he  resigned. 
for  the  life  of  any  person^  or  an  estate  in  rever-  During  his  lifetime  Rokitansky  assisted  at  no 
sion  or  remainder,  which  qualifies  no  other  1®^  than  80,000  autopsies,  and  from  these  he 
person  to  vote.*'  Shortly  after  the  adoption  drew  abundant  material  to  illustrate  his  lectures, 
of  the  Constitution  in  1844  an  act  was  passed  ^^^  to  enforce  his  doctrines  in  his  publish^ 
in  relation  to  the  property  of  women,  which    works.    His  aim  ever  was  to  describe  with  the 

Erovided :  "  The  real  estate,  chattels  real,  house-  fitmost  exactness  the  lesions  of  organs,  and  to 
old  furniture,  plate,  goods,  stock  or  shares  in  differentiate  them  from  one  another ;  and  thus 
the  capital  stock  of  any  incorporated  company  ^^^  ^^  contribute  toward  laying  the  positive 
of  this  State,  or  debts  securea  by  mortgage  on  <^^  scientific  foundations  of  pathological  clas- 
property  within  this  State,  which  are  the  prop-  aificatiott.  To  Rokitansky,  more  perhaps  than 
erty  of  any  woman  before  marriage,  or  which  to  any  other  man.  is  due  the  perfection  of  mod- 
may  become  the  property  of  any  woman  after  ^'^  diagnosis.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
marriage,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  so  far  se-  ^^  President  of  the  Imperial- Royal  Academy 
cured  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  that  the    ^^  Sciences  at  Vienna. 

same,  and  the  rents,  profits,  and  income  there-  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  pon- 
of,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  attached  or  in  any  tificate  of  Pius  IX.,  the  longest  in  history,  ter- 
way  taken  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  either  minated  early  in  the  year  1878i  When  Hum- 
before  or  after  his  death ;  and  upon  the  death  ^^t  succeeded  his  father  Victor  Emanuel, 
of  the  husband  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  shall  ^^^^  I^<  <>i^  the  17th  of  January  protested, 
be  and  remain  her  sole  and  separate  property."  ^^  the  2d  of  February  he  gave  his  last  allocu- 
The  act  also  provides  that  the  receipt  or  dis-  tion  to  the  Cardinals,  dying  on  the  7th.  The 
charge  of  the  husband  fer  rents  and  profits  election  of  a  new  Pope  had  been  looked  for- 
shall  be  a  sufficient  receipt  or  discharge,  until  ^^  to  with  anxiety;  but  no  obstacles  were 
notice  in  writing  is  given  by  the  wife ;  after  raised  by  the  new  masters  of  Rome  to  the  as- 
which  the  receipt  or  discharge  of  the  wife  alone  sembling  of  the  Conclave.  On  the  18th  of 
shall  be  sufficient.  It  still  further  provides  February  the  Cardinals  met  to  the  number  of 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  ^ixty.  On  the  20th  Cardinal  Joachim  Peed, 
impair  the  rights  of  the  husband  upon  the  Archbisliop  of  Perugia,  received  forty-five 
death  of  the  wife  as  tenant  by  courtesy.  In  votes,  and  took  the  name  of  Leo  XIII.  The 
1872  the  General  Statutes  introduced  an  im-  announcement  was  made  to  the  people,  and 
portant  modification  by  enacting  that  the  real  the  new  Pope  gave  his  blessing  in  St  Peter's, 
property  of  a  married  woman  "shall  be  dbso-  He  was  crowned  m  that  basilica  on  the  3d  of 
lutely  secured  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,"  March.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
Sestead  of  "so  far  secured  to  her  sole  and  sep-  ^^m  at  Carpineto,  March  2,  1810.  He  had 
arate  use  that  the  same,  aud  the  rents,  profits,  shown  ability  in  government  as  delegate  at 
and  income  thereof,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  Spoleto  and  Perugia,  and  in  diplomacy  as  Nun- 
attached  or  in  any  way  taken  for  the  debts  of  eio  to  Belgium.  He  had  been  Archbishop  of 
the  husband.'*  After  discussing  the  bearings  Perugia  since  January  19, 1846.  He  commu- 
of  the  law  on  the  question,  the  Judges  con-  nicated  his  election  to  the  Powers.  The  first 
eluded  briefly  as  follows :  act  of  his  pontificate  was  the  restoration  of  ihe 

1,  Any  hu.b.nd  who  married  hi.  wife  previous  to  ^f^Jl?  f^l'^H^Ztn^Mt^^^^  ^?^ 
December  2,  1872,  and  whoee  wife  acquired  the  ^Jf^^  the  attention  of  Pius  IX.,  and  was  de- 
property  on  which  he  daiznt  the  right  to  vote  pre-  cided  upon  previous  to  his  death.  On  the  4th 
vioat  to  December  2, 1872,  ii  entitleid  to  vote  under  of  March,  1878,  Pope  Leo  XIIL  by  letter  apos- 
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tdio  rettored  the  anoiont  arohiepifloopal  sees  ^H^noe,  too,  hare  ooina  lagWitioni  uprooting  the 

of  St.  Andrews  and  QUsgow,  and  created  the  ?»^»^«  ooustituUon  ot  the  dkthohc  Church,  that  we 

v»  i^v.  ^u^»««To  «u^  v^M-o^v    , nTu:*.  have  to  deplore,  as  done  m  many  regions.    Henoe 

epboopal  sees  of  Aberdeen,   Dankeld,  Whit-  ^^^^  flow^diiiigard  of  Epitoopil  aStliority ;  bin- 

horn  or  Gallowaj,  and  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  drances  oppoeed  to  the  exercise  of  the  eodettiaitioal 

The  Catholics  of  Scotland,  who  had  from  the  ministry;  the  diipersion  of  aooieties  of  relifioua 

time  of  the  Reformation  been  subject  to  vicars  persona,  and  the  oonilacation  of  goods  by  which  ftino- 

.po.tollo-flr8t  one  for  all  8«otl.«d  then  two  ^^ra^tiSftM.^'tSTd^'K'inS^^^ 

and  afterward  three,  for  as  many  districts — bad  ^^^en  stolen  from  the  wholesome  management  of  the 

thus  a  regolar  episcopal  organization.     The  Church. 

Pope  made  this  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  alio-  And,  again,  a  licentious  and  wicked  Areedom  of 

cution  to  the  Cardinals  on  March  28th.    On  J^*l^,!l*^lP"*'A"*'^?«'  whUe,  on  the  other  hand, 

1 :-  ^^«^«-:^«  u^   ^^^^i^^^A  n«./i:nai  ir..<.»AY«;  the  nght  of  tbe  Church  to  inatruct  and  educate  youth 

his  accession  he  appointed  Cardinal  Franchi.  j^^,^  i»                 ^^^^  yioUt^ and  hindered.*'  Nor 

Secretary  of  State  and  Master  or  the  Sacred  of  ^  less  hostile  meaning  is  the  usurpation  of  tbe 

Palaces ;    Cardinal  Simeoni,  Secretary  of  the  civil  principality,  which  Divine  Providence,  many 

Propaganda:  Cardinal  Sacconi,  Prodatary ;  and  s^e*  s^o,  Kranted  to  the  Boman  Pontiff,  to  the  end 

Oardmal  Moroohini,  Charaberl^n.  ^^•^t  Mj^  ??^i?~nT^?vH»!"**.*'^  Ti?^''^*?**^ 

In  April  he  issued  his  first  Encyclical,  fore-  ffi"t'o|ler  ^"^  ^^  ^     "  '' '     "               "'  ^ 

shadowing  his  policy,  as  follows :  we  have  enumerated  thia  mournful  accumulation 

m      ft  AL     n^  *      1      i^'j       A    iv  X             J  of  miaeries.  Venerable  Brethren,  not  to  add  to  your 

To  all  ik4  Bartareht,  I>tmate$^  AreMufiooty  and  ,orrowa,  heavy  enough  in  bearing  the  wretciied  con- 

^^'  *  ©D '^^/^^^  a>ii»munw*  0/  the  Jpodolte  jition  of  affiiira,  but  because  we  understand  that,  bj 

o4e,    Iao  PP,  XIJI.  :  jjiig  exposition,  jrou  will  the  more  fully  see  the  hoavi- 

VsKBBXBLS  Bbxtubsit  :  Qreetiug,  and  the  Apos-  ness  of  responsibility  that  calU  on  our  ministiy  and 

tolic  Benediction  I  seal,  and  how  earnestly  we  must  work  to  defend  and 

Lifted^  though  unworthy,  to  the  summit  of  Apos-  vindicate  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  dignitjr  of 

tolic  Bminenca  by  the  unsearchable  will  of  Ood,  we  this  Apostolic  See,  wounded  by  so  many  calumnies, 

have  found  ourselves  pressed  forthwith  by  an  esr-  especially  in  the  crookedness  of  these  times, 

nest  desire,  and  in  aome  way  a  necessity,  to  address  It  is  known  and  manifest.  Venerable  Brethren,  that 

you  in  writing ;  not  merely  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  plan  of  human  civiliaation  {eiwUit  kumoftUaiii) 

our  inward  love  for  you,  but  that  we  may,  by  the  has  no  solid  foundations,  except  stayed  on  principles 

power  divinely  committed  to  us,  strengthen  you,  of  eternal  truth,  and  on  the  law  of  what  is  riffht  and 

who,  with  OS,  are  called  to  share  our  troubles,  and  to  just ;  and  unless  an  affectionate  regard,  really  sin* 

bear  with  us  the  battles  of  this  age  (A^rwiii  tempO'  oere,pervade8thewiUof  men,andoontrolsgratefu]lT 

rum  dimicationem),  the  occasions  and  rules  of  their  relations  with  each 

For,  in  these  first  days  of  our  Pontificate,  we  find  other, 

ourselvesiufaceof  woes  that  are  weighing  down  the  But  who  will  dore  deny  that  It  was  tbe  Church 

whole  human  race !  that,  by  preaching  tbe  Gospel  everywhere  among  the 

The^  are  the  openljr  avowed  aasaulta  on  first  truths,  nations,  introduced  the  light  of  truth  among  savage 

on  which,  as  foundation  atones,  the  fabric  of  human  peoples,  addicted  to  vile  superstitions,  and  moved 

aociety  rests,  and  is  held  together ;  the  frowardness  them  to  a  recognition  of  Ood  as  their  Creator,  and 

of  minds  following  the  bent  of  their  passions,  without  to  a  respect  for  themselves  f   It  was  the  Church  that 

regard  to  legitimate  authority,  the  continual  cause  took  oil  the  misfortune  of  slavery,  and  called  men  to 

ofqttarrels,wheuoecome  internal  conflicts  and  bitter  the  original  dignity  of  a  most  noble  nature.    Hus 

and  bloo  Jy  wars ;  contempt  of  laws  governing  morals  aha  not,  in  all  regiona  of  the  earth  where  she  has  dis- 

and  justice ;  unbridled  lust  for  things  that  perish  in  played  the  aign  of  our  redemption,  been  the  protect- 

the  using,  and  forgetfulnesa  of  things  etemsf,  even  to  or  of  adenoea  and  arte,  even  at  ner  own  expense, 

the  crazy  rage  that  leads  so  many,  everywhere,  auda-  and,  by  moat  excellent  institutions  of  charity,  oarea 

ciously  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves :  the  nrofli-  for  the  solace  of  all  kinda  of  miseries  f  By  founding 

gate  administration,  waste,  and  malversation  or  pub-  or  accepting  the  care  of  these,  the  Church  has  cher- 

fic  property ;  not  to  apeak  of  the  shameleasnesa  of  ished  the  race  of  man,  privately  and  publicly,  has 

thoae  who,  wheroin  they  are  most  conspicuously  rescued  it  fVom  the  wretonedneas  that  marked  it,  and 

culprits,  fashion  themselves  so  that  they  may  seem  haa  fashioned  it,  with  exquisite  care,  to  a  form  or 

as  if  they  had  done  these  things  as  defenders  of  living  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  tbe  hope  of  what 

country,  liberty,  or  of  this  or  tw  right.    A  death-  man  may  become. 

dealing  plague,  to  aum  up,  that  is  creeping  through  Iict  any  one  of  sane  mind  compare  this  age  in  which 

the  pulaes  of  society,  never  permits  it  to  have  rest,  we  live,  that  is  in  bitter  antagonism  to  religion  and 

and  is  the  portent  of  new  upheavals  and  of  wofuf  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  thoae  more  auspicious 

ruins.  times  when  the  Church  waa  cherished  aa  a  mother 

The  cause  of  these  calamities,  we  are  fhllr  per-  by  nations,  and  be  will  reooffnise  that  this  our  age. 

anaded.  lies  in  thia :  The  august  and  holy  authority  full  of  troubles  and  ruins,  is  rusbine  straight  and 

of  the  Church,  which,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  set  over  rapidly  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  that  those  peri- 

the  race  of  man,  and  is  the  arbiter  and  safeguard  of  ods  in  which  peoples  showed  themselves  the  most 

every  legitimate  authority,  haa  been  despised  and  observant  of  the  lawa  and  rule  of  the  Church  were 

rejected.  marked  by  the  moat  happy  condition  of  aociety, 

The  foes  of  civil  order  have  understood  this  so  quietness  of  life,  and  wealth  and  prosperity, 

well  that,  as  the  surest  way  to  subvert  the  founds-  But  if  the  benefits  we  have  enumerated  have  sprung 

tions  of  human  society,  they  have  sought^  first  of  all,  from  the  ministry  and  salutary  help  of  the  Church, 

by  obstinate  attacks  and  most  vile  calumnies,  to  brinff  how  foolish  it  is  to  imagine  that  the  Church  of  Christ 

into  disfsvor  and  hatred  the  Church  of  God.    As  if  can  disapprove  or  reject  these,  and  not,  rather,  count 

the  Church  could  be  in  antagonism  to  true  and  abid*  them  as  of  her  glory,  she  being  their  nur«e,  their 

ing  civilisation,  thev  seek  to  undermine  her  power  mistress,  and  their  mother. 

ana  authority  by  aaily  assaults;  an^l  they  would  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  human  culture  repugn 

overthrew  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  nant  to  tbe  holy  doctrinea  and  laws  of  the  Churcii. 

who,  by  his  office,  is  the  guardian  and  the  champion  It  is  a  counterfeit  of  oivilixation.    It  challengea  the 

of  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  what  is  good  name,  but  lacka  the  suhatanoe,  and  is  altogether 

and  of  what  ia  juat.  empty.    The  proof  of  it  is  found  in  looking  at  those 
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populations  od  whom  the  liffht  of  the  Oospel  has  not 
Bhone.  In  their  manner  oflivinff,  a  sham  of  human 
culture  may  be  preiented,  but  solid  and  true  results 
for  good  are  wanting. 

Rr  no  manner  of  means  is  that  to  be  accounted  a 
perreotion  of  civil  life  in  which  any  legitimate  power 
whatsoever  is  brazenly  set  at  defiance.  Nor  is  that 
to  be  esteemed  liberty  that  prowls  around,  in  a  vile 
and  shameful  way,  by  a  reckless  propagation  of  er- 
roTM,  by  giving  loose  rein  to  depraved  desires,  by 
offering  impunity  to  wrongs  and  crimes,  and  by  ter- 
rorizing the  best  of  every  class  of  citizens. 

For,  since  these  are  wrong,  wicked,  and  out  of 
order,  they  have  no  power  to  advance  the  human 
fomil V,  or  to  procure  happiness :  Miterot  auUm  faeit 
populos  peecatum  (Prov.  xiv.  84).  It  is  of  certain 
truth  that  intellects  corrupted,  and  hearts  also,  popu- 
lations must  be  plunged  into  every  trouble,  and 
shaken  out  of  condition,  and,  sooner  or  later,  come 
to  ruin. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  Boman  Pontiffs  and  their 
works,  what  could  be  more  uigust  than  to  imjpeaoh  the 
Popes  of  Home  in  regard  to  the  interests  or  all  civil 
society,  of  which  they  have  so  greatly  merited  the 
thanks  I  Our  predecessors,  most  truly,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  populations,  have  never  hesitated  to  enter 
into  conflicts  of  every  kind,  to  undertake  the  most 
difficult  labors,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
rudest  difficulties.  Their  eyes  turned  toward  heaven, 
they  have  been  deaf  alike  to  the  threats  of  the  wicked, 
and  to  the  flatteries  or  solicitations  that  sought  to 
make  them  waver  in  their  duty. 

It  was  this  Uulv  See  that  gathered  and  molded  the 
remnants  of  the  old  society  that  had  fallen  into  decay. 
It  was  the  friendly  torch  that  showed  the  way  to 
the  human  kindness  that  beamed  over  Christian 
ages.  It  was  the  anchor  of  safety  in  cruel  tempests 
by  which  the  human  race  was  tossed.  It  was  the 
one  sacred  bond  of  concord  that  held  together  na- 
tions, otherwise  separated,  and  differing  in  their 
customs.  Finally,  it  was  the  common  center  whence 
not  only  teaching  of  faith  and  practice  was  sought, 
but  also  counsel  and  rulings  in  regard  to  peace  ana 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  Why  multiply  words! 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  ropes  that  they  ever  stood  as  a 
wall  and  a  bulwark  to  prevent  human  society  from 
sinking^  back  again  into  its  former  barbarism  and 
superstition ! 

Oh  that  this  salutary  authority  had  never  been 
neglected  nor  repudiated  1  Then  civil  authority  had 
never  lost  the  august  and  sacred  glory  that  belongs 
to  it  of  right,  and  which  alone  makes  noble  and 
worthy  of  man  the  condition  of  obedience  to  law. 
Then  never  could  there  have  broken  forth  so  many 
and  such  seditions  and  wars,  that  have  laid  waste 
all  lands,  with  slaughters  and  devastations.  Nor 
would  countries  once  so  flourishing  have  fallen  fVom 
the  height  of  their  prosperity,  to  experience  the  pres- 
sure of  adversity.  The  peoples  of  the  Orient  are 
conspicuous  examples.  They  broke  away  from  the 
gentle  bands  that  tied  them  to  this  Apostolic  See: 
and  they  have  lost  their  political  autonomy,  ana 
with  it  the  splendor  of  their  ancient  nobility  of  char- 
acter, and  the  glory  they  had  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

But,  while  other  countries  may  attest  the  benefits 
flowing  from  union  with  the  Apostolic  See,  in  one 
age  after  snother,  the  region  of  Italy  stands,  in  this 
respect,  preeminent ;  because,  being  nearest,  it  has 
received  the  richer  flruits  of  it. 

To  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  assuredly,  Italy  owes  the 
substantial  glory  and  magnificence  in  which  she 
shines  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Their  au- 
thority and  fatherly  care  many  a  time  shielded  Ituly 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  furnished  aid  and 
help,  that  the  Catholic  Faith  should  ever  be  kept 
true  in  the  hearts  of  Italians.  Examples,  to  pass  by 
others,  are  to  bo  found  in  our  predecessors  St.  Leo 
the  Great,  Alexander  III.^  Innocent  III.,  St.  Pius 
v.,  Leo  X.,  and  other  Pontiffs,  by  whose  labors  and 


protection  Italy  emerged  safe  from  destmction  hr 
oarbarians,  kept  the  andont  faith  uncorrupted,  ana, 
in  the  night  and  miserv  of  ruder  times,  fostered  the 
light  of  science  and  the  splendor  of  the  arts,  and 
kept  them  flourishing.  This  our  city,  the  See  of  the 
Popes,  is  a  witness.  Not  only  is  it  the  best  fur- 
nisnea  citadel  of  the  faith,  but  the  asylum  and  home 
of  the  fine  arts ;  and,  as  such,  has  drawn  to  it  the 
recognition  ana  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 
Since  the  grandeur  of  these  results  has  passed  into 
history,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  only  by  evil 
purpose  and  vile  calumny,  for  the  deceiving  of  men, 
can  it  be  uttered,  and  printed,  that  this  Holy  See  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  civil  culture  and  happiness  of 
Italy.  If,  therefore,  all  the  hopes  of  Italy,  and  of 
the  whole  world,  are  so  closely  attached  to  that 
most  salutary  power  which  the  authority  of  the 
Boly  See  fully  possesses,  for  the  common  advantage 
and  good,  and  all  the  faithful,  bound  by  closest 
bonds  to  the  Roman  Pontiff^  there  is  nothing  more 
olearlv  our  duty  than  to  maintain  whole  andunim- 
paired  the  dignity  of  the  Boman  See,  and  hold  to- 

f  ether  more  and  more  closely  the  union  of  the  meni- 
ers  of  the  Church  with  its  Head,  of  its  children 
with  their  Father. 

Wherefore,  flrst  of  all,  in  every  way  we  can.  k  e 
must  assert  the  rights  and  the  liberty  of  this  Holy 
See.  We  can  never  cease  to  urge  the  obedience  due 
to  our  authority,  that  the  hindrances  msy  be  taken 
away  that  stop  the  full  freedom  of  our  ministry  and 
power,  and  that  we  may  be  restored  to  the  estate  in 
which  the  judgment  of  Divine  Wisdom  establibhed 
the  Prelates  ol  Rome. 

We  are  moved  to  the  demand  of  this  restitution, 
Venerable  Brethren,  by  no  craftiness  of  cmbition,  by 
no  greed  of  power.  It  is  because  of  the  duty  we 
have  to  accomplish.  It  is  because  we  are  bound  to 
do  it  by  the  sacred  oath  we  have  taken. 

And,  moreover,  not  only  because  this  temporal 
principality  is  necessary  to  guarding  and  keeping 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  spiritual  power,  but  be- 
cauee  it  is  most  surely  proved  that}  when  the  tem« 
poral  power  of  the  Apostolic  See  is  in  Question,  it 
regards  also  intimatt^ly  public  welfare  and  the  peace 
of  the  whole  human  family. 

And  here  we  may  not  fail  to  recall,  as  part  of  our 
duty,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  what  our  predecessor,  Pius  IX.,  of 
holy  raemoiy,  uttered  and  repeated,  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  civil  principality,  as  well  as  again.«^t 
the  violation  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  Koman 
Church.  These,  we,  m  this  Encyclical  Letter,  re- 
new, and  confirm  in  every  manner. 

At  the  same  time  we  address  our  voice  to  the 
princes  and  rulers  of  peoples,  and,  in  the  awful 
name  of  God  Most  High,  again  and  again  we  implore 
them  that  they  will  not  reject  the  aid  of  the  Church, 
offered  to  them  in  a  time  so  necessary.  We  beseech 
them  that,  with  united  consent,  they  will  Ojgree  to 
gather  in  amitj^  around  this  source  of  authority  and 
of  succor,  and  join  themselves  to  it,  more  and  more, 
by  the  pleasant  yoke  of  love  and  of  respect.  May 
God  bnng  it  to  pass  that  they,  appreciating  the 
truth  we  speak,  and  considering  with  themselves 
that,  as  St.  Augustine  says.  **  tht  doctrine  of  Chrtal^ 
if  obeyed^  would  he  a  great  aeUveraneefor  a  rtpubUe^^* 
and  that  in  the  safety  and  respect  for  the  Church 
they  would  find  their  own  and  Uie  public  safety  in- 
cluded, would  turn  their  thoughts  and  their  en- 
deavors to  relieving  the  wrongs  by  which  the 
Church  and  its  Visible  Head  are  afflicted ;  and  that 
so  it  may  come  about  that  the  peoples  they  govern, 
entering  the  paths  of  peace  ana  justice,  may  enjoy  a 
happy  epoch  of  prosperity  and  glory ! 

But  you,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  the  concord  of 
the  entire  Catholic  flock  with  its  Supreme  Pastor  may 
be  contiimally  increased,  and  made  more  intimate, 
we  appeal  to  you  now  with  an  especial  afiection,  and 
earnestly  exhort  you,  as  kindled  with  the  Icve  of  our 
holy  religion,  that,  with  sacerdotal  zeal  and  pastord 
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watobfalness  over  the  fHithful  oommitted  to  700,  too  obey  the  laws  by  which  the  Church  regulAtes  the  do* 

wiil  attach  thein  more  and  more  oloaely  to  tola  (*hair  ties  of  parents  and  children. 

of  Truth  and  Juitioe,  that  they  mn^  receive  all  its  It  is  thus  vou  will  bring  about  the  desirable  reform 
doctrines  with  an  inward  consent  of  mtellect  and  of  in  the  morals  and  manner  of  living  of  each  man  in 
will,  and  that  opinions  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  the  particular ;  for,  as  an  unsound  tree  produces  rotten 
Church  they  utterly  reject,  no  matter  how  wide-  Dranches  and  miseruble  fruit,  the  sad  blot  which  de- 
spread  these  opinions  may  have  been.  praves  families  is  contagious,  and  becomes  a  cause 
In  this  matter  our  predecessors,  and  especially  of  viceandsinin  esch  iodividuaL  On  the  contrary, 
Pius  IX.,  of  holy  memory,  in  the  (Ecumenical  Coun-  if  the  family  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  Christian 
oil  of  the  Vatican,  having  in  view  the  words  of  St.  life,  each  member  of  it  will  gradually  become  accus- 
Paul  (Coloss.  ii.  8),  ^*  Let  no  one  deceive  you  by  phi-  tomed  to  cherish  religion  and  piety,  to  reject  with 
losophy  and  vain  nonsense,  atltor  traditions  of  man,  horror  false  and  pernicious  doctrines,  to  practice 
after  the  elementa  of  this  world,  and  not  after  virtue,  to  render  obedience  to  the  authorities,  and  to 
Christ,*'  have  not  omitted,  occasion  offuring,  to  re-  repress  the  insatiable  egotism  which  so  much  low- 
prove  and  strike  with  Apostolic  ceusure  growing  ers  and  enfeebles  human  nature.  With  this  object 
errors.  it  would  certainly  be  very  useful  to  direct  and  en- 
Following  their  example,  we  confirm  and  renew  courage  those  associations  which  have  principally 
all  those  condemnations  from  our  Apostolic  See  of  been  established  of  lateyears  to  the  great  advautage 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  we  fervently  pray  to  of  Catholic  interests.  Those  matters  which  are  em- 
the  Father  of  Lights  to  grant  that  all  the  faitnful,  braced  in  our  hopes  and  wishes  are  immense,  Yen* 
fully  united  in  the  same  fuelinffs  and  sentiment,  may  erable  Brethren,  and  above  human  strength ;  but 
think  and  speak  in  accord  with  us.  It  is  your  duty,  as  Qod  has  founded  His  Church  for  the  salvation  of 
Venerable  Brethren,  to  devote  your  assiduous  cares  the  people,  promising  to  aid  them  even  unto  the  con- 
to  scatter  afar  in  the  field  of  the  Lord  the  seed  of  summation  of  the  world,  we  are  firm  in  the  confl- 
your  heavenly  doctrines,  and  to  cause  the  principlea  dence  that  the  human  race,  stricken  by  so  many 
of  the  Catholic  faith  to  penetrate  early  in  the  souls  woes  and  calamities,  wiil  end,  thanks  to  vour  efforts, 
of  the  faithful,  so  that  they  may  push  their  roots  by  seeking  safety  and  prosperitv  in  submission  to 
deeper  and  be  preserved  in  that  ahelter  from  the  the  Church  and  in  the  Inrallible  ministry  of  this 
oantagion  of  errors.    The  greater  the  efforts  of  the  Apostolic  Chair. 

enemies  of  religion  to  present  to  inexperienced  per-  And  now.  Venerable  Brethren,  before  closing  this 
sons,  and  especially  to  youth,  teaching  which  may  letter,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  communicating  to  you 
obscure  their  minds  and  corrupt  their  hearts,  tne  our  joy  at  seeing  the  admirable  union  and  concord 
more  must  you  labor  zealously  lor  the  success,  not  which  reign  among  you  and  unite  yon  so  thoroughly 
alone  of  a  good  and  solid  method  of  education,  but  to  this  Apostolic  See ;  and  we  are  really  persuaded 
especially  to  n^ake  the  teaching  itself  conformable  that  this  perfect  unity  is  not  alone  an  impregnable 
in  science  and  discipline  to  the  Catholic  faith,  par-  bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  our  enemies,  but  also 
tioularly  in  pliilosopny,  on  which  depends  in  a  great  a  happy  presage  of  better  times  for  the  Church.  It 
manner  the  just  direction  of  other  sciences,  and  gives  us  a  great  encouragement  in  our  weakness,  and 
which,  far  from  tending  to  destroy  Divine  Revela-  raises  our  spirits  la  a  wonderful  degree,  by  assisting 
tion,  is  likely  rather  to  smooth  the  way  for  it  and  to  us  to  sustain  with  ardor  the  ditflcult  mission  which 
defend  it  against  its  enemies,  as  has  been  taught  us  we  have  received,  and  all  the  fatigues  and  labors  on 
in  the  example  and  writinga  of  the  great  AuffUsUne,  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Qod.  Neither  can  we  sep- 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  other  masters  ot  Chris-  arate  from  these  reasons  for  jov  and  hope  that  wo 
tian  science.  have  manifested  to  you  the  declarations  of  love  and 
It  is,  however,  necessary  that  education  of  youth,  obedience  which  in  the  commencement  of  our  Pon- 
in  order  to  insure  the  veritable  faith  and  religion,  tificate  you.  Venerable  Brethren,  have  offered  to  our 
and  be  a  real  safeguard  to  morals,  should  commence  humble  person,  as  well  as  so  many  priests  and  faith- 
with  theearliestyearsandin  the  very  interior  of  the  fhl,  proving  this  by  the  letters  sent  to  us,  by  the 
family.  Now,  that  familv.  so  deplorably  disturbed  offenngs  made,  the  piUp'images  accomplished,  and 
in  our  time,  can  be  reestaolished  in  its  dignity  by  no  so  many  other  marks  ofpiety  that  that  devotion  and 
other  means  than  by  the  laws  according  to  which  the  charity  which  vou  had  never  ceased  to  witness  to- 
Divine  Maker  himself  established  it  in  the  Church,  ward  my  worthy  predecessor  still  remain  constant, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  elevating  into  the  dignity  of  a  atable,  and  firm,  and  have  not  been  weakened  by 
sacrament  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  which  he  the  coming  of  a  successor  who  so  little  merits  this 
doigned  to  use  as  a  symbol  of  His  union  with  the  heritage.  At  the  slight  of  such  splendid  testimonies 
Church,  has  not  only  rendered  more  holy  the  con-  of  the  Catholic  faith,  we  must  humbly  confess  that 
jugal  union,  but  has  prepared  for  the  parents,  as  the  Lord  is  good  ana  merciful ;  and  to  you,  Venei^ 
well  as  for  the  children,  the  most  efficacious  aids  by  able  Brethren,  and  all  the  dearly  beloved  children 
which  they  may  more  readily  arrive  in  accomplish-  fVom  whom  we  have  received  them,  we  express  the 
ing  their  mutual  duties  at  the  possession  of  tempo-  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  which  flood  our  heart,  full 
nd  and  etemul  felicity.  But  when  impious  laws,  of  tne  confidence  that  in  the  distress  and  difficulties 
having  no  regard  to  tne  respect  due  to  this  great  of  the  present  time  your  zeal  and  affection,  as  well 
sacrament,  have  placed  it  in  the  same  category  as  as  those  of  the  faithfnl,  will  never  be  wanting  to  us. 
purely  civil  contracts,  the  result  is  the  deplorable  We  have  no  doubt  that  theae  retaarkable  examples 
oonsequenoe  that,  the  dignity  of  Christian  marriage  of  filial  piety  and  Christian  pietv  will  powerful  I  v 
being  violated,  tne  citizena  have  substituted  legal  touch  the  heait  of  the  all>mercinil  God,  and  will 
concubinage  for  the  legitimate  union^  the  married  cause  Him  to  cast  a  merciful  eye  on  His  flock,  and 
couple  have  neglected  their  mutual  duties  of  fidelity,  grant  peace  and  victory  to  the  Church.  But  as  we 
the  children  have  not  observed  the  respect  and  obe-  are  convinced  that  that  peace  and  victory  will  be 
dience  which  they  owed  to  their  parents,  the  ties  of  more  readily  and  easily  accorded  to  us  if  the  faithful 
domestic  affection  have  been  relaxed,  and,  what  is  a  constantly  address  their  pravers  to  God  to  ask  Him 
most  detestable  example,  the  gravest  prejudice  to  for  it,  we  exhort  you  ardently.  Venerable  Brethren, 
public  moral  A,  pernicious  and  regrettable  separations  to  excite  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  tne  fuithful  by  reouest- 
nave  very  otten  succeeded  to  an  insensate  love.  It  ing  them  to  seek  the  mediation  at  the  Throne  or  God 
is  impossible,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  the  sight  of  of  the  Immaculate  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  as  inters 
these  lamentable  calamities  should  not  awaken  our  cessors,  St.  Joseph,  the  celestial  patron  of  the 
zeal,  and  should  not  incite  you  to  recommend  seri-  Church ;  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  raul,  to  whose 
ously  and  constantly  to  the  faithful  confided  to  your  powerful  patronage  we  recommend  our  humble  per- 
vigilance,  to  lend  a  docile  ear  to  the  doctrines  which  son,  all  the  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
treat  of  the  sanctity  of  Christian  marriage,  and  to  the  whole  flock  of  the  Lord.   In  addition,  we  desire 
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that  those  days  when  w«  celebrate  the  tolemn  annl-  nibilating  the  aaored  rights  of  the  Churcli  and 
jeroary  of  the  wsuireotion  of  Jesue  OhrUt  may  b^  of  diminiahiiig  her  authority;  here  Protes- 
bleajed  Mid  tPll  ot  holy  joy  lor  you  and  tor  alf  ^e  ^^  templesTerected  by  the  gold  of  BibUcal 
flock  of  the  Lord ;  and  we  pray  <Jk>d,  who  la  ao  good,  "*"r  ^•"F*^,  ^*  s^v%^  uj  «**«  b^"^  v*  ***u«v« 
to  blot  out  the  sine  which  we  have  committed;  and  societiee,  ansmg  m  populoas  streets  as  an  in- 
ao  mercifully  remit  the  punishmenU  we  have  de-  salt  to  our  faith;  here  schools,  asyloms,  col- 
served  bv  the  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  Immaculate  leges,  hospitals  open  to  youth  with  the  appar- 
Lamb  who  hM  effiiced  the  stain  of  our  condemna-  ^ntly  phifanthropical  object  of  being  useful, 

'*  Girefir'sfpeUrJ.rEome,  Easter  Sunday,  21st  ?ot  only  in  intellectual  culture,  but  ahK,  in  ma- 

April,  1878,  the  flrat  year  of  our  Pontificate.  tenal  wants,  but  really  with  tlie  design  of  form- 

L£0  XXII.,  Pope.  ing  a  generation  hostile  to  the  religion  and  the 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ.    And  as  if  that  was 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  opening  intercourse  with  the  not  sufficient,  a  decree  has  recently  appeared 

EmperorofQermanyand  the  Republic  of  Switz-  from  those  who,  from  the  duty  attaching  to 

erland,  paved  the  way  to  negotiations  having  their  position,  are  bound  to  watch  over  the  tme 

in  view  some  modification  of  the  severe  laws  interests  of  the  Roman  people;  and  this  decree 

which  had  for  a  longtime  deprived  Catholics  of  proscribes  the  study  of  the  Catholic  catediism 

churches  and  clergy,  but  no  definite  point  was  m  the  public  schools.    This  very  reprehensible 

reached  in  1878.  measure,  which  has  just  broken  down  the  ram- 

A  prelate  was  sent  to  8t  Petersburg  to  effect  part  against  heresy  and  unbelief,  opens  the  flood- 
if  possible  an  arrangement  with  the  Rusnan  gates  on  every  side  to  a  new  danger  of  foreign 
Government  by  which  the  Catholic  Poles  of  invasion,  more  dangerous  and  fatal  Uian  in 
both  rites  might  be  relieved  from  the  regula-  former  times,  inasmuch  as  it  directly  tends  to 
tions  under  which  thousands  of  priests  and  wrest  from  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  people  the 
people  had  been  banished  to  Siberia ;  but  no  precious  treasure  of  the  faith  and  the  fruits  de- 
mitigation  was  obtained.  rived  therefrom."  On  the  12th  of  July  Ctfdinal 

No  direct  communication  was  held  with  King  Raphael  Monaco  la  Valletta,  the  Pope's  Vicar- 
Humbert,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  continuing  the  atti-  General,  addressed  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
tude  assumed  by  Pius  IX.  On  receiving  Gener-  in  Rome,  warning  them  against  the  propagand- 
al  Eanzler  (June  6th)  he  said :  '^  We  encourage  ism  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  in 
you  to  continue  firm  in  your  designs  to  remain  the  city,  and  prescribing  the  spiritual  penalties 
faithful  to  the  glorious  banner  you  raised.  And  incurrea  by  ail  who  attended  their  services, 
it  is  but  just  and  proper  that  we  should  say  this  On  the  16th  of  July  Leo  XIII.  in  a  consistory 
glorious  banner,  for  there  is  no  more  beautiful  appointed  a  number  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
and  holy  cause  than  that  of  defending  the  sacred  ops,  and  filled  some  vacancies  in  the  Pontifical 
rights  of  the  Church  and  its  august  Head ;  there  Court.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Franchi  was  fol- 
ia no  grander  military  glory  than  that  of  bear-  lowed  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Nina  to 
ing  aloft  the  honor  of  this  sacred  banner.  In  the  position  he  had  held.  On  the  27th  of  Au- 
defending  the  Papacy,  you  defend  one  of  the  gust  Pope  Leo  XIII.  addressed  to  him  a  letter, 
most  providential  of  divine  institutions ;  in  de-  in  which  he  sums  up  the  acts  of  his  pontificate, 
fending  the  Papacy,  you  become  the  support  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Pope  issued  an- 
and  stay  of  this  sovereign  position  that  Divine  other  Encyclical. 

Providence  has  granted  to  the  Head  of  the  In   Gennany  the   prosecutions  under  the 

Church  for  the  independence  of  his  authority ;  Falk  laws  continued,  and  the  few  religious 

m  defending  the  Papacy,  you  aid  it  in  diffusing  houses  to  which  any  indulgence  had  been 

throughout  the  worid  its  beneficent  and  salu-  stiown  were  closed.    An  immense  number  of 

tary  effecf  arrests  was  made  at  Harpingen,  and  a  long 

He  encouraged  the  Catholic  societies  of  Italy  series  of  judicial  investigations,  in  order  to 
to  labor  especially  for  the  Christian  education  base  Government  prosecutions  against  the 
of  youth ;  and  when  the  new  Government  pro-  Catholic  priests  and  others  who  had  expressed 
hibited  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  their  belief  in  the  reality  of  an  apparition  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Monaco  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  that  place,  but  they  re- 
la  Valletta  (June  26, 1878),  said :  **  If  from  the  suited  in  the  acquittal  of  all  accused, 
beginning  of  our  pontificate  we  have  ei^oyed  In  Switzerland,  the  churches  at  Ch^ne,  Com- 
oountless  motives  of  consolation  and  content-  pessidres,  Confignon,  and  Vemi^re  were  seized 
ment  in  the  testimonies  of  affection  and  respect  by  the  State  Council  and  transferred  to  the 
which  have  come  to  us  from  all  quarters  of  the  Old  Catholics.  Bishop  Mermillod  protested 
earth,  we  have  had,  nevertheless,  to  drain  the  from  his  exile,  August  Ist,  after  the  Catholics 
dregs  of  bitterness ;  whether  we  consider  the  of  Geneva  had  laid  before  their  countrymen 
generd  conditions  of  the  Church,  struggling  the  extent  of  their  sufferings  in  persecution, 
almost  everywhere  against  a  cruel  persecution ;  In  Russia  the  stringent  treatment  of  the 
whether  we  view  what  has  taken  place  in  the  United  Greeks  continued,  and  the  condition  of 
city  of  Rome  itself,  the  center  of  Catholicity,  the  vast  numbers  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay- 
and  the  august  seat,  as  is  seen,  of  the  Vicar  of  men  exiled  to  Siberia  was  revealed  by  the  Rev. 
Jesus  Christ.  Here  an  unbridled  press,  jour-  Mr.  Mielechawicz,  who  escaped  after  fifteen 
nals  continually  pursuing  the  object  of  combat-  years^  banishment, 
ing  the  faith  by  sophism  and  irony,  and  of  an-  On  the  12th  of  March  Norway  passed  an  act 
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modifying  greatly  the  oppression  of  other  than  oonnoU,  or,  ts  it  is  called,  a  Oommiasion  of  Invea- 

the  Lutheran  state  denomination,  and  extending  tigation,  over  which  he  aball  appoiut  one  of  their 

•*{ii  ^^m^  ♦Ka  i;k^^»  ^.,/^»  k- Tka  «^*  «#  10AK  number  to  preaide.     But  if,  lor  weiffbty  reaaona, 

still  more  the  liberty  gj  ven  by  the  act  of  1846.  ^^^  DioceaaS  Synod  can  not  be  held  imm^Utely,  let 

In  America,  Bishop  Oonroy  of  Ardagh,  who  the  Biabop  meanwhile  depute  five  or  three  eoolealaa- 

hadas  delegate  apostolic  adjusted  most  satis-  ties,  qualined  as  abore,  for  the  purpose.    Oftbecom- 

faotorily  several  delicate  questions  aod  ditii-  mlaaion  bo  constituted,  the  principal  duty  shall  be 

cultiesin  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Britbh  to  inquire  into  and  take  due  cognisance  of  cases, 

■D.^  ._^_ ^  ^1  ^  4.  A    M  IA11   ^    :_.•!          •  whether  criminal  ordiicipiinary,  ot  pneats  and  other 

Provinces,  was  about  to  fulfill  a  similar  mis-  clergymen,  according  to  the  rule  which  immediately 

sion  in  the  united  States,  when  he  died  at  St  followa,  and  thua  assiat  the  Biahop  in  decidintr  the 

John's,  Newfoundlaud,  on  the  4th  of  August.  same.    Hence  those  chosen  must  take  good  care  to 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  make  dUigent  inquiry  to  bring  out  the  testimony,  to 

had  always  been  regarded  as  that  in  a  mission-  ">^rrop'«  »!>«  defendant  on  all  points  that  may  be 

r_   *'*'^  J  ^ij»t«w*  CM  !.»<»«  .u»  MAAU9^vu.  deemed  neceaaary  to  elicit  the  truth,  ao  as  to  IVimlah 

ary  country,  and  the  canon  law  had  not  been  certain  or  at  least  sutllcient  grounds  for  a  safe,  pm- 

mtroduced  m  form.     It  had  long  been  a  mat-  dent,  and  just  decision.  And  should  there  be  question 

ter  of  serious  examination  at  Rome  when  this  of  removing  a  miasionary  rector,  it  ahall  not  be  law« 

temporary  arrangement  might  end.    The  nn-  ["^  ^^  ^•P?**  ^  ^^^  ^"cf » "«»?»•  'H®  ^Uhop  ahall 

•MA^vn.   ^».vA«i<.  4.^  j>^^^  I.-,  ^jt^^i-.,  i«^  i-k^  hftv®  previously  enga^^ed  three  at  least  of  the  atore- 

merous  appeals  t»  Rome  by  pnests  led  the  ^^j^  councilors  to  examine  tbecaae.and  ahall  have 

Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  to  issue,  July  lutened  to  their  advice. 

20,  1878,  the  following:  The  coundlora  chosen  shall  remain  to  office  until 

,    . ..       -.,    «       .y,            ^.       •«  the  meeting  of  the  next  Dioceaan  Synod,  wherein 

Infnietufn  of  the  Saered  Oongregatum  ^  Bropagan-  they  ahall  he  confirmed  m  their  offl<i  or  new  onea 

da  Fkd^.  on  tfu  Mod4  ?/ J^cjdure  tobeobttrved  by  appointed.    But  if,  in  the  mean  while,  the  number 

ik$  Biihopt  ofUu  UnM  Statf  of  Norih  Am^%oa,  of  councilors  be  leasened  by  death,  voluntary  with- 

ff»  ^muMHi^  a«kjf  df>efd%ng  OUnoai  Oatet,  wkethtr  drawal,  or  other  canae,  let  the  Biahop,  eBtra  nmodum, 

pf  Vr¥m  or  <tf  J?i$npCtns.  aubatitute  othera,  aa  above  provided,  in  their  vacant 

Althongh  the  aecond  Plenary  Council  of  Balti-  places. 

more,  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  enacted  that  a  cer-  In  dealing  with  caaea,  those  especially  where  it  is 

tain  kind  ofjudioial  form,  already  sanctioned  by  the  question  of  definitive  removal  of  a  missionary  rector 

Provincial  Council  of  St.  Louu«,  should  be  observed  from  his  office,  the  judicial  commission  shall  act  aa 

by  the  ecdeaiastical  courta  of  the  diocesea  of  the  followa : 

united  Statea  of  North  America,  in  criminal  caaea  I.  There  ahall  be  no  recourse  to  the  Commiaaion 
of  the  clergy,  neverthelesa  experience  haa  ahown  of  Inveatigation  unleaa,  after  a  clear  and  preciae 
that  the  proacribed  form  of  trial  ia  not  quite  auffi-  statement  by  the  Biahop  of  the  cause  that  calla  for 
cieUt  to  prevent  complainta  on  the  part  of  those  who  removal,  the  miasionary  rector  should  decline  to  re- 
happen  to  be  viaited  with  punishment.  For  of  late  aign  of  nia  own  free  wiU,  and  ahould  prefer  to  have 
it  lutf  often  happened  that  priests  condemned  by  his  caae  referred  to  the  Council. 
Judicial  trial  and  aentence  of  thia  kind,  eapecially  II.  The  matter  having  been  laid  before  the  Conn- 
when  removed  irom  the  office  of  mlaaionary  rector,  cil,  the  Bishop  shall  charge  hia  Vicax^^eneral,  or 
have  complained  in  various  quarters  of  their  prel-  o^her  priest  deputed  to  this  end  by  himself,  to  draw 
ates,  and  have  had  reoourae  likewise,  not  unft-e-  up  in  writing  a  statement  of  the  case,  with  an  ao- 
quently,  to  the  Apostolic  See.  It  ia  to  be  regretted,  count  of  the  investigation,  aa  far  aa  it  has  gone,  and 
moreover,  that  not  aeldom  it  happens  that  in  the  of  the  circumstances  that  may  have  a  apeciu  bearing 
official  papera  transmitted  to  ua  many,  and,  it  muat  on  the  caae  or  the  evidence. 

be  added,  neceasary  documents  are  wanting,  ao  that  III.  He  ahall  appoint  a  aultable  place,  day.  and 

upon  examination  of  the  whole,  serious  doubts  fre-  hoar  for  the  meeting,  and  notify  the  saiue  by  letter 

J^uently  arise  aa  to  the  credit  to  b«  accorded  or  re-  to  each  councilor, 
uaed  to  the  documents  brought  forward  in  the  caaea  IV.  He  sliall  also,  by  letter,  samroon  the  miaaion- 
alleged.  All  which  things  having  been  seriously  ary  rector  in  question  to  appear  at  the  place  and  time 
weighed,  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  appointed  for  holding  the  meeting,  stating  in  detail 
Fide  has  ooncludod  that  aome  remedy  must  be  pro*  (unless  prudence  will  have  it  otherwise,  aa  in  the 
vided  for  these  troubles,  and  the  ends  of  justice  at-  case  of  occult  crime)  the  cause  that  calla  for  hia  re- 
tained, ao  that  innocent  clergymen  may  not  be  pun-  moval,  and  warning  him  further  to  prepare  an  an- 
iahed  nor  the  guilty  escape  with  impunity  by  any  ewer,  supported  by  proof,  to  the  chargea  and  evi- 
improper  form  of  trial.  All  which  could  be  easily  denoe  so  far  given,  whether  by  word  ox  mouth  or  in 
effected  if  the  Sacred  Congregation  were  to  com-  writing. 

mand  that  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Sacred  Canona  V.  When  the  councilors  assemble  at  the  time  and 

fbr  conducting  ecolesiaatical  trials  from  beginning  place  appointed  beforehand,  let  the  Bishop  enjoin 

to  end,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  should  be  un-  secrecy  aa  to  all  things  that  may  be  uttered  In  ooun- 

fsilingly  observed.    But  the  Sacred  Congregation,  cil;  let  him  further  warn  them  that  the  investigation 

taking  into  consideration  that  in  the  aforeaaid  coun-  is  not  a  judicial  process,  but  undertaken  with  the 

try  this  can  not  be  carried  out  without  difficulty,  end,  and  to  be  so  conducted,  as  in  all  diligence  to  as- 

haa  determined  to  make  provision  that  there  shall  certain  the  truth,  so  that  each  councilor,  having  duly 

hCf  at  least,  such  careful  inquiry  into  the  party's  weighed  all  things,  may  be  able  to  form  an  accurate 

guilt  as  is  abaolutely  neceasary,  hefore  sentence  is  opinion  of  the  facta  on  which  the  caae  ia  baaed.    Let 

pronounced.  him  also  warn  them  against  anything  during  the  in- 

Wherefore,  with  the  approval  of  onr  most  holy  vestigation  which  mignt  expose  themselves  or  othera 

Father,  Leo,  by  Divine  rrovidence  thirteenth  Pope  to  injury ;  above  all.  that  no  occasion  be  given  for 

of  the  name,  m  general  assembly  held  on  the  5th  Ubcl-suit  or  other  action  before  a  civil  tribtmaL 

day  of  June,  1878,  the  Sacred  Congregation  haa  de-  VI.  A  written  report  of  the  case  ahall  be  read  by 

creed  and  atrictly  commanded  that  each  Bishop  of  the  official  of  the  Biahop,  who  ahall  likewise  answer 

the  country  above  mentioned,  in  a  Diocesan  Synod  to  all  questions  put  by  the  chairman,  or  by  the  other 

be  convoked  aa  soon  as  possible,  shall  select  five,  or  councilors  through  the  chairman,  in  order  to  get  at 

where  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  caae  do  not  the  fhll  truth  of  the  matter. 

admit  of  such  number,  at  least  three  priests,  of  the  YII.  The  missionary  rector  shall  then  he  brought 
moat  worthy,  and  as  far  as  possible  skilled  in  canon  before  the  Council,  to  read  the  answer  he  haa  pre- 
law, who  snail  form,  aa  it  were,  a  kind  of  judicial  pared,  and  to  anawer  all  questions  as  above.     He 

Vol.  XVIII. — i1    A 
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•^ftll  fbrther  hare  fbll  libeiiy  to  prodooe,  yet  within        During  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  ferer,  tlie 

wKti^r  dJ^ mt ^e^  hUdSenw  ^^       ^^<^''^y  CatlioUc  clergy,  from  New  Orleans  to  Mem- 

VlfrShould^it  h«pp«n*that ^he  miesionary  reo-  P^^*'  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  sick» 

tor  who  ii  on  trial  refuse  to  appear  before  the  Coun-  thirty-three  priests  and  nearly  fifty  Sisters  of 

cil^  let  him  be  summoDed  oiioe  more  by  letter,  and  a  various  communities  and  other  religious  dying 

suitable  space  of  time  be  fixed  for  his  appearance,  at  their  posts  by  yellow  fever. 

contumacious.  ^^^'^  *^^^  '^^^  passed  for  a  supervision  of 

IX.  When  all  this  has  been  duW  done,  let  the  worships  and  the  confiscation  of  cnurch  prop- 
members  take  counsel  together,  and  if  the  greater  erty,  and  several  bishops  had  been  banished 
number  think  the  facts  suflioleiitly  proven,  let  each  for  protesting  against  Aem,  great  excitement 

:Sro»clriy'u'»!^^rrth'^o*pte  foUowed    Th%Governmentfi^b:ente«dinto 

be  collected.    An  account  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  »  convention  with  the  banished  Bishops  of  Me- 

drawn  up  by  the  Bishop's  official,  and  signed  by  the  dellin  and  Antioquia,  and  abandoned  the  prose- 

chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  whidi,  together  oution  instituted  against  the  clergy.    The  Bisb- 

with  the  opinions  of  each  in  full,  sliaU  be  laid  before  op  of  Panam&,  in  an  address  to  the  Congress, 

X.  ShoSid  further  InvestigaUon  be  deemed  becom-  H^^v^'^i**'  explained  and  justified  the  attitude 
ing  or  necensary,  on  the  same  day  or  another  day  of  ^'  toe  bishops  and  clergy.  Greneral  TngiUo,  the 
meeting  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  let  such  wit-  new  President,  in  a  special  message  to  Congreaa, 
nesses  as  the  Council  think  fit  be  called,  the  mission-  asked  them  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  laws ;  but 

;^n'^rJilL*mf?*J^t^wrlnJ?2^^     ^  ^  ^"^  ^^^  sssembly  on  May  18th  refused. 

witnes8es  ue  may  wish  to  nave  summoned.  rm.     a      _vi    •     u  i*  •     i      •       •  x_  ^       ^ 

XI.  Each  witness  for  the  prosecution  shall  be  care-  ,The  Assembly  m  Boh  via  having  introdnoed 
fhlly  examined,  apart  from  the  rest,  by  the  chairman  ft  hiw  suppressing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope, 
and  by  the  other  councilors  through  the  chairman,  and  making  the  dergv  and  bishops  state  offi- 
In  the  absence  of  the  missionary  rector.    No  oath  cials,  Bbhop  Juan  de  Dios  Bosque  protested. 

?t  ^.id''/ea£^'tJ;Sil&:ir«^^^  J-  Oorea!;. permeation  .gaini*  t he  C.thoU« 

,  firm  by  oath  their  testimony,  let  a  note  of  mch  dispo-  ^«^^  «*rly  m  the  year,  several  Christian  vtl- 

sition  or  declaration  be  made  in  the  report.  Jages  were  depopulated  and  plundered,  and 

XII.  Should  there  be  no  discrepancy  in  the  testi-  numbers  of  the  faithful  imprisoned.  Bishop 
mony,  and  the  Council  in  iui  prudence  think  fit,  the  Ridel,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Corea,  was  impria- 
tesumony  shall  be  repeated  in  presence  of  the  mis-  ^^,^1   t—..,— ^  oofV    ^^a  w^^^^^a  ^i*u  aL.^u 
sionary  wctor,  who  sh^l  have  tbe  right  of  question-  Z.     ^'^^J^  ^^^h  f°^  ni«iiaced  with  death, 
ing,  it  he  choose,  the  witnesses  through  the  chair-  "'^^  ^^  finally  exiled. 

man.  Dr.  Johann  Alzog,  one  of  the  most  widely 

xni.  Witnesses  for  the  defense  shall  be  questioned  known  eodesiastioai  historians  of  the  time, 

^4*}v'*r^j;*^f  T!J°rfl~5''''**SP"KT'"*'"-  A  ^ied  of  apoplexy  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  Febru- 

as^blve^No'Tx!)        ^^^^^^  ary28th.'  He  was  bom  at  Ohku,  SUesia,  in 

XV.  Should  tho'witnesses  be  unwilling  or  unable  1^08,  and  was  ordained  in  1884.    He  was  made 

to  appear  before  the  Council,  or  their  testimony  not  Professor  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History  the 

be  sufiloient  to  throw  light  on  the  case,  let  two  coun-  next  year  at  Posen,  and  filled  the  chair  of  His- 

tt";i?ie!si^^•si&'e^^^^^^^  ifr.^v^T^"'^  r!"  '""n'^  "^t  '^^v  s\? 

in  any  otiier  way  to  enlighten  their  doubts,  shall  **Lehrbiich  der  Universal  Kirchengeschicte " 

hand  in  to  the  Council  a  report  of  their  investicra-  appeared  in  1840,  and  has  gone  through  many 

tion,  so  that  nothing  be  left  untried  to  discover  « ith  editions.    It  was  translated  into  French,  Ital- 

moral  certainty  tiie  tmtii,  before  a  decision  shall  be  fan,   and  Polish,   and   recently  into  English 

^XVi.  A  record  of  all  that  ha.  been  said  and  done  (^ir''"?^^,^^?®)-  ^  T^^^^^.  ^{  ^  ^^^ 

during  the  trial  shall  be  careftilly  kept  In  the  (ar-  author  of  a  "Church  History,"  also  transkted 

chives  of  the)  EpUcopal  Court,  so  that  it  may  be  into  English  in  this  country,  died  November 

produced  without  difficulty  in  case  of  appeal.  8th. 

frEfW:  ®I'*'S!1^1?"PP*''  *^**/^  •T'^p  ®;  *"^*^       The  Jesuit  Father  Peter  Angelo  SecchI,  a 

from  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  KpUcopal  ;i;^:„«„:„k^  ««4^^»^».».  .»»*i.r*»»4:^«..    ^^a 

Court  to  that  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Metropolitan  distinguished  astronomer,  mathematiciMi,  aAd 

shall  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  the  trial  and  deci-  physicist,  died  at  Rome,  February  xoth.    He 

aion  of  the  ctise.  was  bom  at  Reggio  in  1818,  and  entered  the 

Given  at  Rome^  from  the  House  of  the  aforesaid  Society  of  Jesus  in  1888.     After  teaching  nat- 

tiJ^L  ?8?r^''°'        twentietii  day  of  July,  in  ^^^  philosophy  in  Italy,  he  began  his  theo- 

JOHN  CARDIN.  SIMEONI,  Prefect.  logical  course,  which  he  completed  i^  George- 

JOHN  BAPTIST  AGNOZZI,  Secretary.  ^^^,^-  ^'    ^°  ^^^ ,"®  S**  ™*°^  Director  of 

the  Observatory  of  the  Roman  College.    He 

This  important  act  of  the  Holy  See  excited  invented  a  new  system  of  meteorological  ob- 

great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  meaning  servation  and  a  meteorograph.    He  was  ap- 

and  effect.     The  archbishops  and  bishops  in  pointed  superintendent  of  tiie  trigonometrical 

the  United  States  proceeded  to  appoint  in  survey  of  the  Papal  States,  was  engineer  of 

their  respective  dioceses  Judiee$  Cauiarum^  the  works  introducing  water  into  Rome  from 

who  like  a  grand  Jury  examine  the  charge,  Frosinone,  and  attained  great  success  in  n>eo- 

and  the  testimony  for  and  against  the  accused,  troscopic  analysis  and  in  solar  and  stellar  phya- 

and  submit  their  opinions  and  record  of  pro-  ics.    His  most  important  work  on  the  snn  was 

oeedings  to  the  Bishop  for  judgment.  published  at  Paris  in  1870.     His  researches 
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on  eleotriool  rheometiy  were  published  by  the  In  the  budget  for  1877  the  receipts  were  es- 

Smithsonian  Institation  in  1852.  timated  at  80,487,172  francs,  and  the  expendi- 

ROSS,  Albzandbb  Milton,  a  Canadian  nat-  tares  at  86,291,617,  leaving  a  deficit  of  5,854,- 

nralidt  and  author,  was  b(»rn  December  18,  445  francs.    In  the  budget  for  1878  the  receipts 

1882,  in  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada.    His  par-  were  estimated  at  121,872,451  franca,  and  the 

ents,  William  and  Frederika  Ross,  were  de-  expenditares  at  98,872^451,  Icavinp^  a  surplus 

soendants  of  Scotch  Highlanders  who  came  of  28,000,000  francs.    The  pubHo  debt  in  Jan- 

to  Canada  from  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  in  1785.  narv,  1879,  was  609,959,499  francs. 

He  evinc3d  a  great  love  for  studies  in  natural  Tb^  standing  arm/  on  a  peace  footing  com- 

historj  at  an  earlj  age,  and  embraced  ever/  prises  947  officers,  16,222  men,  2,789  horses, 

opportunity  that  offered  to  satisfy  his  craving  and  96  guns ;  on  a  war  footing,  42,449  men. 

for  knowledge  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  The  territorial  army  consists  of  54,478  men 

Onthedeatii  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  and  192  guns.    The  militia  comprises  47,746 

his  eleventh  year,  he  was  removed  from  school,  men.    Thus  the  whole  available  force  in  time 

and  never  again  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  one.  of  war  is  144,668  men  and  288  guns.    The 

For  many  years  he  struggled  with  oflverse  cir-  war  navy  consists  of  8  steamers,  6  sloops,  20 

cumstances,  but  his  absorbing  love  for  natural  officers,  and  246  men. 

history  nover  abated.  The  supreme  object  of  The  imports  in  1875  amounted  to  100,884,- 
his  ambition  has  been  to  collect  and  classify  000  francs,  the  exports  to  144,962,000.  The 
the  fauna  and  fiora  of  his  native  country,  a  length  of  railroads  in  1877  was  1,289  kilome- 
labor  never  before  attempted  by  a  Canadian,  tres.  The  number  of  post-offices  was  248 ;  of 
The  purpose  of  his  life  has  finally  been  at-  letters,  6,107,768 ;  of  postal  cards,  279,189 ;  of 
tained.  He  has  collected  and  cla^fied  570  parcels  of  printed  matter  and  samples,  4,884,- 
specie^  of  birds  that  regularly  or  occasionally  740 ;  of  valuable  letters,  288,884 ;  of  package!^ 
visit  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  240  species  of  127,953.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  was 
6^  of  birds  that  breed  in  Canada ;  247  spe-  178 ;  length  of  lines,  4,142  kilometres,  and  ot 
oies  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  fresh- water  fish ;  wires,  7,208  kilometres ;  number  of  private  dis- 
8,400  species  of  insacts ;  and  2,200  species  of  patches,  688,602,  of  official  dispatches,  268,110, 
Canadian  flora.  Dr.  Ross  has  by  his  labors  and  of  transit  dispatches,  8,848. 
enriched  the  museums  of  France,  Kussia,  Eng-  For  an  account  of  the  war  and  the  para- 
land,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Italy,  graphs  of  the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Ber- 
Belgium,  and  Spain.  His  principal  publica-  lin  affecting  Roumania,  see  Turkey  and  East- 
tions  are  the  "  Birds  of  Canada,"  **  Butterflies  £rn  QoBsnoir. 

and  Moths  of  Canada,"  **  Flora  of  Canada,"  The  treaty  of  peace  of  San  Stefano  created 
**  Forest  Trees  of  Canada,"  **  Mammals,  Rep-  great  dissatisfaction  in  Roumania,  owing  to  the 
tiles,  and  Fresh- Water  Fishes  of  Canada,"  and  clauses  relating  to  that  country,  particularly 
many  monographs  on  kindred  subjects.  In  the  one  providing  for  the  retrocession  of  the 
recognition  of  his  labors  he  has  been  elected  a  Roumanian  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Bussia.  Eyen 
member  of  nearly  all  the  principal  academies  before  the  text  of  the  treaty  had  become  known, 
and  societies  of  science  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  it  had  only  been  rumored  that  suoh  a 
Many  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  con-  provision  would  be  made,  it  called  forth  the 
ferred  upon  him  decorations  of  knighthood  as  loudest  protests  from  the  people,  from  the 
tokens  of  their  appreciation  of  his  achieve-  Chambers,  which  had  continued  in  session  dur- 
ments  as  a  naturalist.  Dr.  Ross  is  a  resident  ing  the  war,  and  from  Prince  Charles  himselfl 
of  Montreal,  and  a  member  of  the  College  of  After  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  the  Ron- 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada.  manian  Government  officially  declared  that  it 

ROUMANIA,  a  principality  of  southeastern  would  not  recognize  any  of   its  stipulations 

Europe.    Prince,  Charles  I.,  son  of  the  late  affecting  their  interests.    On  March  26th  the 

Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  Senate  and  the  Chamber  held  a  secret  session, 

born  April  20, 1839.    He  was  elected  Prince  of  in  which  the  exchange  of  Bessarabia  for  the 

Roumania,  May  10,  1866.  and  was  married  No-  Dobmdia  was  unanimously  rejected.  One  dep- 

▼emberl5, 1869,  to  Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Wied.  uty  wished  to  discuss  the  course  to  be  taken 

The  area  of  Roumania  underwent  in  1878  by  Roumania  in  the  event  of  the  Congress  not 
Important  alterations  in  consequence  of  the  pronouncing  against  the  exchange;  but  this 
treaty  of  Berlin.  It  had  to  retrocede  to  Russia  proposal  was  overruled  by  the  previous  opos- 
that  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  hod  been  tion,  all  the  deputies  present  holoing  that  Ron- 
taken  from  Russia  in  1856,  and  in  return  mania,  even  if  deprived  of  Bessarabia,  should 
the  Dobrudja  and  the  territory  south  of  it,  as  not  accept  the  Dobrndjo.  On  March  27th  the 
far  as  a  line  extending  from  Silistria  to  Man-  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply  to  a  qnee- 
galia  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  united  with  Ron-  tion  as  to  what  attitude  the  Government  had 
mania.  By  those  changes  Roumania  received  a  taken  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
territorial  increase  of  about  2,500  square  miles,  declared  that  this  act,  as  far  as  Roumania  was 
and  an  addition  to  its  population  of  abont  concerned,  was  null  and  void,  having  been  oon- 
800,000.  The  area  of  Roumania  is  now  esti-  eluded  wiUiout  her  participation.  **  We  have 
mated  at  abont  49,262  square  miles,  and  the  protested  against  it,  and  we  shall  send  our  pro- 
popuUtion  at  5,876,000.  tests  to  all  the  Powers.  The  treaty  is  a  scoorge 
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for  tlie  oonntry,  since  it  virtnally  stipulates  its  of  tbe  Oonncil,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 

occupation  for  two  years."  Another  secret  ses-  Minister  of  War  pro  tern,;   M.  Sturdza,  Fi- 

sion  of  the  Senate  and  chamber  was  held  on  nance ;  M.  Campineann,  Foreign  Affairs ;  M. 

March  81st  to  draw  np  a  formal  protest  against  Statescn,  Justice ;  M.  Ferichidi,  Public  Works; 

the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.    The  Government  M.  Oantili,  Worship  and  Instruction.    The  law 

asked  for  a  delay  of  two  days,  to  communi-  for  preventing  the  peasants  from  selling  their 

cate  with  tbe  Prime  Minister,  then  on  a  special  lands  passed  the  Chamber  on  December  16th, 

mission  to  Vienna.    In  spite  of  this  request,  a  and  the  Senate  on  the  80tb,  where,  however, 

committee  of  five  from  each  chamber  was  ap-  it  was  slightly  amended,  necessitating  its  return 

pointed  to  draw  up  the  protest.     The  anti-  to  the  OJiamber. 

Russian  feeling,  however,  gradually  subsided,  RUSSELL,  Jomr,  Earl,  a  British  statesman, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  June  an  agreement  was  bom  August  18,  1792,  died  May  28,  1878.  Be 
made  between  the  Qovernment  and  the  Rus-  was  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bed- 
sians,  by  which  the  various  details  incident  to  ford,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
a  Russian  military  occupation  of  a  part  of  tbe  Edinburgh,  then  the  academic  center  of  liber- 
country  were  regulated,  and  which  m  this  way  alism.  Alter  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Por- 
officially  recognized  the  presence  of  the  Rus-  tugal,  he  was  elected  in  July,  1818,  when  still 
sian  troops  in  the  country.  It  contained  no  under  age,  member  of  Parliament  for  Fair- 
limitation  of  the  time  during  which  it  should  stock.  He  immediately  became  an  active  op- 
remain  in  force,  and  therefore  by  implication  ponent  of  the  Liverpool-Oastlereagh  Ministry, 
legalized  the  Russian  sojourn  for  any  length  of  and  was  an  early  advocate  of  retrenchment  in 
time  the  Russians  might  desire.  Prince  Charles  public  expenditure.  In  1819  he  began  his  great 
closed  the  session  of  the  Chambers  on  July  battle  for  Parliamentary  reform.  He  declared 
17th  with  a  message,  in  which  he  said  that  his  that  he  would  not  "  pledge  himself  to  support 
country  had  been  called  upon  to  make  sacri-  a  measure  that  went  the  length  of  proposing 
fioes  in  order  that  the  Berlin  Congress  might  an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  represen- 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Chambers  tation,"  but  proposed  the  disfranchisement  of 
met  in  an  extraordinary  session  on  September  corrupt  boroughs,  the  transfer  of  their  rights 
27th,  and  were  opened  with  h  message  from  to  great  unrepresented  towns  and  counties, 
Prince  Charles,  which  dwelt  phiefly  on  the  and  legislation  against  bribery.  As  an  imme- 
painful  sacrifice  to  which  the  Roumanians  had  diate  measure  he  aaked  the  House  to  do  sum- 
had  to  submit  through  the  decision  of  the  Ber-  mary  justice  upon  the  proved  infamy  of  Gram- 
lin  Congress.  The  Prince,  however,  urged  the  pound.  In  1821  Grampound  was  disfranchised 
nation  to  have  faith  in  the  fhture.  On  Octo-  and  its  members  given,  not  to  Leeds  as  Rus- 
her 2d  a  bill  was  introduced  forbidding  the  sell  had  intended,  but  to  Yorkshire.  He  again 
peasants  to  sell  the  lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  brought  forward  the  question  in  1822,  when  he 
taw  of  1864.  The  act  had  for  its  real  object  suggested  that  100  members  should  be  added  to 
to  prevent  the  Jews  from  becoming  owners  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  should 
the  country  after  they  were  given  the  right  to  be  chosen  by  the  larger  counties  and  the  great 

Eurchase  all  kinds  of  property,  as  provided  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  communities 
y  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  On  October  12th  the  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  also  an  advocate  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  resolution  rec-  Catholic  emancipation,  and  for  that  reason 
ognizing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  lost  his  election  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon 
after  the  same  had  been  previously  passed  by  in  1826,  when  he  was  returned  for  Bandon 
the  Senate.  The  session  closed  on  the  16th.  in  Ireland.  In  1828  he  brought  forward  a  mo- 
On  November  26th  the  Roumanian  troops  tion  for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test 
entered  the  Dobrudja,  the  Russians  having  pre-  acts,  and  earned  it  by  a  majority  of  44.  In 
viously  taken  possession  of  Bessarabia.  Pnnce  1829  he  voted  for  the  Catholic  relief  bill ;  and 
Charlesissued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  in  1880,  upon  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to 
promising  protection  to  all,  and  abolishing  the  power,  he  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
tithes  and  other  taxes.  On  the  27th  the  Cham-  Many  at  this  time  were  puzzled  by  the  ques- 
bers  were  opened  for  their  regular  session.  In  tion,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  cleared  up, 
his  speech  from  the  throne.  Prince  Charles,  why  no  room  was  made  for  him  in  the  Cabi- 
after  referring  to  the  annexation  of  the  Do-  net,  although  his  family  connections  were  most 
brudja,  said  timt  the  neighboring  Powers  had  eminent,  and  he  had  been  for  more  than  seven- 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  Rouroa-  teen  years  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  had 
nia,  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  its  for  ftilly  ten  years  identified  himself  with  the 
newly  acquired  independence.  He  was  con-  championship  of  the  cause  which  was  at  last 
vinoed  that  the  other  Powers  would  follow  succeeding  and  bringing  the  Whigs  back  to 
this  example,  and  that  an  assembly  would  be  power.  The  Grey  Cabinet  was  pledged  to 
elected  which  would  remodel  the  Constitution,  Parliamentary  reform,  and  the  main  manage- 
and  thus  enable  the  country  to  respond  to  the  ment  of  the  matter  was  confided  to  Lord  John 
expectations  of  Europe.  The  Chamber  unani-  Russell.  Together  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
mously  elected  M.  Rossetti  for  its  President.  A  Lord  Durham,  and  Lord  Duncannon,  he  drew 
new  ministry  was  formed  on  December  4th,  up  the  bill  which  was  submitted  to  the  House 
composed  as  follows:  M.  Bratiano,  President  of  Commons  on  March  1,  1881.    After  a  fierce 
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opposition  and  sereral  changes  of  minist^,  it 
finally  became  a  law  on  Jane  7,  1882.  Lord 
John  Rossell  went  oat  with  the  Melbonrne 
Ministry  in  1884  on  the  Irish  Ohuroh  question ; 
bat,  on  its  return  to  power  in  1885,  he  became 
Home  Secretary.  This  place  he  held  until 
1889,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies.  In  1841  he  again  went 
out  of  office  with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  for  five 
years  led  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  corn-law  agitation  becoming  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  times,  in  1841 
Lord  Joiin  was  returned  as  a  member  for  the 
city  of  London  upon  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  He  supported  the  Peel  Ministry  in  all 
questions  relating  to  free  trade,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  preservation  of  order  in  Ireland.  After 
PeePs  retirement  in  1846  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  in  which  he 
took  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasu- 
ry. He  resigned  office  temporarily  in  1851, 
on  the  question  of  the  county  franchise,  and 
in  1852  went  out  with  the  whde  Ministry. 
In  the  succeeding  Aberdeen  Ministry  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  afterward  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
He  left  the  Aberdeen  Minbtry  in- 1855,  and 
soon  after  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
Palmerston  Cabinet.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
appointed  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Vi- 
enna Conference  occasioned  by  the  Crimean 
war.  The  results  of  his  negotiations  were 
r^ected  at  home,  and  in  June,  1855,  he  re- 
signed office.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  in  1861  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  £arl  Russell.  In  the  natural  .order 
of  succession.  Earl  Russell  became  Premier 
when  Lord  Palmerston  died  in  October,  1865, 
and  it  was  immediately  understood  that  there 
would  be  another  reform  bilL  The  fate  of  the 
Government  was  boldly  staked  upon  the  bill, 
and  the  success  of  Lord  Dunkellin's  amend- 
ment left  the  Ministers,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  em- 
phatically said,  no  alternative  but  resignation. 
With  this  act  Earl  RusselPs  active  career  as  a 
statesman  closed,  although  he  afterward  put 
forth  numerous  letters,  speeches,  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 
He  married  in  1885  the  widow  of  Lord  Rib- 
blesdale,  who  died  in  1888,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters. In  1841  he  married  Lady  Frances  Elliot, 
daughter  of  the  second  Lord  Minto.  By  this 
later  marriage  Earl  Russell  had  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  His  oldest  son.  Viscount  Amber- 
ley,  died  in  1876,  and  the  titie  therefore  passed 


to  his  grandson,  John  Francis  Stanley,  bom 
August  12,  1865.  Besides  the  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  letters  he  left  behind,  he  published 
a  large  number  of  valuable  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were :  **  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Qovemment  and  Constitu- 
tion" (1828;  new  edition,  1865);  ''Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht"  (2  vols^  1824-*29);  ** Establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe"  (1828);  ''Causes  of 
the  French  Revolution"  (1882);  "Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West 
of  Europe"  (1878);  " RecoUections  and  Sug- 
ffestions,  1818-78  "  (1875) ;  and  lives  of  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Thomas  Moore,  with  their  cor- 
respondence, etc 

RUSSIA  (Empibb  of  all  the  Russias),  an 
empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Empevor. 
Alexander  II.,  bom  April  29,  1818,  suc<>Bedea 
his  father,  Nicholas  I.,  March  2,  1855.  The 
heir  apparent  is  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
born  March  10,  1845.*^ 

By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Russia  added  to  its 
territories  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  retro- 
ceded  to  it  by  Ronmania,  and  the  districts  of 
Ardahan,  Ears,  and  Batoum  in  Asia  Minor, 
detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire  and  pro- 
visionally formed  into  the  government  of  Ears. 
With  these  additions,  the  area  and  population 
of  the  great  divisions  were  in  1878  estimated 
as  follows: 


DIVlSIOMa 


1.  £aropMnBiuflA.w 

PdAod 

BeMarablA. 

8.  Oraod  dnehy^  of  Flsltnd . 
8.  OftQOBsla. 

OoTeramoit  of  Kartt. . . 

Siberia. 

Central  AiU 


4. 
0. 


ToUl  BoMiin  Empire 8,270,709 


1,89S,M4 

48,1M 

8,274 

14,2S8 

189,578 

8,960 

4,884,570 

1,800,468 


8^684,910 
8,888,017 

127,(KIO 
1.941,808. 
^891,744 

800,844 
8,410,808 
4,000^78 


88^,808 


The  population  of  Finland  at  the  close  of 
1876  was  as  follows : 


LANS. 

U.W-. 

OrMk 
Chareh. 

Bmdbb 

TMU 

Kvfauid 

185,098 
888,898 
808,085 
881,809 
184,068 
884,088 
881,198 
197,468 

1,906,548 

549 
881 

•  •  •  • 

98398 

88 

7,788 

88 

«  •  «  • 

•  •    • 

•  •     • 

688 

«    ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

185,841 

Abo-BJOrDetxxrg. . . . 

TftTMteliiii 

Vtbonr 

884,147 
908.085 
890L81S 

BtMlchMl 

Knopio 

184.108 
948^10 

Ym*                

88LS16 

UleAbovv 

197^486 

mmmf^^a 

Total 

87,141 

688 

1,94L1&6 

■*"  "","  11 " 

The  religious  statistics  of  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  according  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg **Ealender  "  for  1877,  were  as  follows : 


BSUQIONS. 


Ohrittliae^.... 

Jewe. 

MohuDiDedaiM . 
Pagnat 


81,188.898 

1.944,878 

8,868,653 

90%185 


6,810JB17 

815,486 

488 

245 


8,748,888 

89,788 

1,987,818 

4^688 


8,048,068 

11,941 

81,060 

986,018 


888,881 

84198 

8»016,803 

14,740 


*  For  ft  Ailler  eooottnt  of  the  Imperial  bmllj,  tee  **  Aniniel  Qirdopsdla*'  for  1877,  ertide  Ritmia. 
t  Martlii*!  **  8tatetm«n*8  Yearbook  "  for  1879  girea  Uia  are*  aa  omj  5,870  aqoara  mllea.    The  flgnra  ftrtB  abort  li  ftoa 
Ibe'^AImaDaehdeeothft*' for  1879.  — w  -^  -•       • 

I  For  detailed  Btatiatloa  of  the  aevanl  OiriatiaB  deaoinlBationi,  aee  «*  Aimiul  CTdop^ 
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The  mijoritj  of  the  popolation  in  the  newlj 
acquired  territory  in  bessarabia  belong  to  the 
Greek  Ohurch.    Of  the  population  of  the  new 

Sovernment  of  Ears,  417,602  are  Mohamme* 
ana  and  188,042  Christians. 
The  condition  of  the  finances  in  1876  was  as 
follows : 

Bwlptt  In  187«. »e,9«Wtfioft«4jji4 

BdftDoe  ttom  the  praTioos  jmr 8d,V51,88S  f  «w>»«>°^« 

Bxpenditiire in  1876 ^79,S1^189  tM^iAKiTa 

^9jmm^  dvM  trmn  16U 44,8*0,088  f '**»*"^"* 

Defldaoef 89,&M,oe8 

The  estimated  revenne  and  expenditures  for 
1878,  according  to  the  budget  as  sanctioned  by 
the  Emperor  on  December  81, 1877,  were  as 
follows : 

RXVIMUB. 
L  Ordinary  reTenn« :  RoUm. 

I.  Direct  taxes 188,802,8«< 

%.  Indlreet  taxes 801,ei2.8n 

8.  Mines,  mints,  posts,  and  teiecrnpbs 82,580,871 

4.  State  domains 87,887,828 

a.  Miseellaneoas  rwMlpta 4^7T2,078 

a.  Bereiuieofl^ansoMioasia 7,8161,016 

TMal  ordinary  rerenoe 6681,881,688 

IL  ExtnordlnarT  receipts,  roTenue  of  the  East- 
em  loan  oflSH 87,48^708 

m,  Becettee  d'ordre« 88,417,486 

lY.  Sztraotdlnary  receipts  (cooslstlnir  dileflj  of 
sums  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  snbsidU* 
fag  laihrajs  and  promoting  pabllo  works).    12.168;709 

Total  reTenne. 600,888,486 

KZPENDITUBI8. 

L  Ordtnarr  expenditures:  RablM. 

1.  PnUlcdeU 188,<r7«,710 

8.  Imperial  Chanoenr 1,988.810 

a.  Bohr  Synod 10,100,890 

4.  liinlstiy  of  the  Imperial  Hooae 8,047,464 

6.       *"        of  Foreign  Aflkirs 8,096,498 

6.       ••        ofWar. 181,841,786 

T.       ••        ofNaTy 86,119,611 

8L       ••        oflOnance 7&611,918 

a.       **        of  StaU  Domains 17.449,989 

10.       *•        oflDterior 68,968,866 

II.  "        ofEdncatlon. 1^946,118 

18,       •»        of  Pabllo  Work! 11,066,700 

18.       "        ofJostloe I&,162,-z81 

14.  Department  of  Control 8,186,187 

1&  imperial  studs. 818,207 

16.  avll  Administration  of  Transoancasia, . .  6,891,907 

Total  ordinary  eicpenditnres 668,827,881 

IL  Antidpated  defldta  in  reoeipta 8,000,000 

IIL  Dipcnses  d'ordre* 92,417,486 

IT.  Temporary  expenditures 12,163,709 

Total  expenditures 600,898,426 

The  entire  public  debt  of  Russia,  interior 
and  foreign,  Aras  estimated  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  to  amount  to  2,450,000,000  rabies, 
indading  an  internal  loan  of  210,000,000  rubles 
issued  in  1877,  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  another  internal 
loan,  called  the  **  Second  Eastern  Loan,"  to 
the  amount  of  800,000,000  rabies,  issued  in 
Angnst,  1878.  The  cost  of  the  war  was  esti- 
mated officially  at  the  end  of  June,  1878,  at 
910,000,000  rubles.  Not  included  in  the  debt 
here  enumerated  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  pa- 
per money  with  forced  currency.    According 

*The  Becettes  d^ordre  represent  the  estimated  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  rolumes  of  law  printed  by  the  GorcmmKnt, 
fh>m  the  produce  of  state  mines,  and  from  other  mlsoellane- 
oos  souroes.  These  receipts  are  balanced  by  suran  of  a  simi- 
lar amount,  placed  on  the  estimates  of  expenditures,  onder 
Iha  heading  of  D4penses  d*ordi«. 


to  official  reports,  the  total  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876, 
was  797,818,480  rabies.  The  amount  of  the 
new  issues  of  paper  money  made  during  the 
war  was  variously  estimated  at  from  205,000,- 
000  to  280,000,000  rubles.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  was  dispatched  abroad  in  November 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  a  part 
of  the  paper  currency  issued  during  the  war. 
The  Imperial  Bank  on  November  18th  an- 
nounced the  issue  of  the  third  series  of  4  per 
cent.  Treasury  bonds  for  50,000,000  rablee, 
the  bonds  to  be  of  the  value  of  1,000  and  5,000 
rabies  each,  and  to  be  redeemable  on  and  flifter 
May  1, 1879. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  various  diri- 
sions  of  the  Russian  army,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  was  as  follows 
in  1878 : 


L  Benlartnny: 
Innntry 


itiy. 
Oarabr.. 
Artillery. 


T<Am\. 

11.  Army  of  first  resenre: 

Troops  of  the  line 

Oarrtson  troops  In  regiments.. . . 
•*  u      to  battalions..... 


Total 

in.  Army  of  second  reserve: 
Troops  of  all  arms. 


General  total. 


Oatka 


664,428 
88,]!06 
41,T5W 
1M18 


467,672 

EQ,456 
80,466 
16,680 


180,740 
129,816 


768,427 


Oelh* 


604,611 
49.18S 
48,71S 
lfl^2l« 


806,670 

74,661 
2^470 
S0,66t 


1,218,286 


The  losses  of  the  army  during  the  war 
amounted,  according  to  official  returns,  to  89,- 
804  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded; 
among  them  were  10  generals  killed  and  11 
wounded.  One  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family 
and  84  of  the  higher  nobility  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded 
to  the  whole  number  engaged  was  very  large, 
one  out  of  every  six  men  who  went  into  action 
having  been  either  injured  or  left  dead  on  the 
field. 

The  Ruscdan  navy  in  1878,  according  to  offi- 
cii reports,  was  composed  as  follows :  1.  The 
Baltic  fieet,  consisting  of  187  men-of-war,  in- 
cluding 27  armor-clad  ships,  44  unarmored 
steamers,  and  66  transports ;  2.  The  Black  Sea 
fleet,  consisting  of  25  unarmored  steamers  and 
4  transports ;  8.  The  Caspian  Sea  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  11  unarmored  steamers  and  8  trans- 
ports ;  4.  The  Siberian  fleet,  consisting  of  15 
unarmored  steamers  and  21  transports.  The 
total  comprises  228  men-of-war,  all  steamers, 
armed  with  561  guns,  with  engines  a^egat- 
ing  188,120  horse-power.  Tlie  Imperial  nayy 
was  officered  at  the  end  of  March,  1878,  by  17 
admirals,  82  vice-admirals,  81  rear-admirals, 
201  first-class  captains,  98  second-class  cap- 
tains, 808  captain-lieutenants,  448  lieutenants, 
and  129  midshipmen  of  the  special  corps  at- 
taohed  to  the  navy.    The  marine  detachment 


eoDtnued  at  the  same  date  5  generals  and  SOS 
ittO  offioera;  the  marine  arUUer;,  4  generals 
and  197  ttaS  offioere ;  the  navj  engineere,  8 
generals  and  189  staff  officers;  and  the  navj 
architect  corp»,  B  generals  and  48  staff  officers. 
Regulations  hare  been  pobliahed  sauotioDing 
the  formation,  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  o(  a  "  volouteer  naval 
mili^a,"  to  oonsiat  of  able-bodied  men  of  all 
olaaaes.  Those  desiroaa  of  Joining  this  force 
are  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  to  the 
Hinistar  of  War,  when  their  nsinH  will  be 
iosoribod  on  its  lists,  and  in  time  of  war  they 
will  be  appointed  to  ahips  of  the  regnlar  navy. 
They  will  be  required  to  serve  as  long  as  hos- 
tilities oontlnae,  but  will  not  be  retained  in 
■  the  MTTice  in  time  of  peace.  While  aeFriog, 
they  will  be  snbject  to  navel  law  and  all  tbe 
regaladons  in  force  on  board  men-of-war,  and, 
Ifwonaded,  will  receive  the  same  pensions  as 
sailers  of  the  regular  nsvj.  Owners  of  veaaeb, 
or  looietlea,  who  may  be  willing  to  place  tb«r 
ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oovernment  in  the 
event  of  war,  may  also  make  known  the  fact 
with  its  oonditions  to  the  Uinister  of  War, 
when,  if  the  Admiralty  approve,  the  ships  will 
be  in(cril>ed  on  the  list  of  Bossian  men-of-war, 
and  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  oat  will  pass 
at  once  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
Farther  steps  have  been  taken  to  supply  the 
want  of  sailors,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  chirf 
obatade  to  making  permanent  additions  of 
veasels  to  the  navy,  by  the  establishment  of 
■ohools  for  the  training  of  seamen.    Ten  each 
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schools  are  being  established  in-  the  Baltio 
provinces,  five  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
and  six  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  law 
has  been  approved,  to  come  in  force  in  1881, 
ordering  the  introduction  of  nniverial  military 
service  in  Finland. 

The  following  table*  exhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  Rnssiim  commerce  mnce  1867: 
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The  movement  of  shipping  ta  1870  was  as  follows : 
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The  tonnage  of  the  vessels   entered  was    metree  of  rdlroad  in  operation  in  Knada,  tn- 

2,878,254  tons,  and  of  thote  oleared  3,883,878.    olnsive  of  flnland  and  exclusive  of  Oanoaaia. 

On  January  1,  I8T8,  there  were  21,4fi3  kilo-    In  tlie  latter  oonntry  there  were  1,004  kilo- 
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metres  in  operation.    On  the  same  date  there  attacks  were  in  opposition,  to  the  Imperial 

were  1,709  kilometres  in  course  of  construe-  policy. 

tion.    Of  these  railroads  the  Russian  Qovern-       An  Imperial  commission  sat  at  Odessa  in 

ment  owned  61  kilometres  in  Russia  and  780  June  to  mquire  into  frauds  which  had  been 

kilometres  in  Finland.  committed  during  the  war  in  connection  wiUi 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1 877  was  8,678 ;  the  commissariat  department  of  the  arm  j.  The 
of  letters  sent,  90,704,655 ;  of  postal  cards,  investigation  disclosed  that  the  evils  of  corrup- 
2,490,406;  of  wrappers,  6,641,194;  of  registered  tion  and  venality  were  more  widely  spread 
letters,  4,180,680 ;  of  newspapers  and  printed  than  had  been  anticipated  by  any  one.  Among 
matter,  81,180,872;  of  parcels,  2,092,987.  The  the  persons  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
money  sent  through  the  post  amounted  to  2,016,-  inquiry  were  forty  staff  officers.  As  the  facts 
592,879  rubles.  were  brought  to  light  public  indignation  be- 
.  According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Minis-  came  pronounced  against  the  corruption  which 
ter  of  Education,  the  number  of  elementary  was  disclosed,  to  which  were  attributed  in  a 
schools  in  the  empire,  excluding  the  Caucasus,  large  measure  the  extraordinary  losses  which 
Finland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  was  25,077 ;  the  armies  suffered  during  the  war.  Cormp- 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  tion  in  common  civil  life  is  also  revealed  in  a 
was  1,086,851,  of  whom  856,189  were  boys,  report  of  Prince  Yolkonski  on  the  district  of 
and  only  180,712  were  girls.  One  school  ex-  Ranenburg.  This  report,  the  main  assertiona 
isted  for  every  8,070  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  which  are  substantiated  by  facts  cited  in 
the  proportion  of  children  attending  school  detail,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  present  self-gov- 
was  1'8  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  insuffi-  ernment,  instituted  under  the  emancipation 
cient  number  of  schools  and  pupils  proves  that  act,  is  permeated  with  bribery  and  venality, 
the  schools  do  not  yet  exercise  any  consider-  and  that  the  dissipation  of  communal  or  pubUo 
able  influence  over  the  masses,  the  report  en-  funds  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
forces  the  necessity  of  ^^  the  compulsory  sys-  peasant  life  of  the  country, 
lem  as  the  only  measure  which  can  direct  pub-  The  internal  condition  of  Russia  during  1878 
lie  education  in  the  right  channel,  and  give  it  was  one  of  continuous  uneasiness,  growing  out 
the  importance  which  it  should  possess  in  the  of  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  political  and 
eyes  of  the  people.'^  The  Minister  has  since  administrative  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
called  for  reports  from  all  the  managers  of  discontent  at  the  social  condition  of  the  conn- 
elementary  schools  on  the  question  of  compul-  try,  quickened  by  the  agitations  of  the  Social- 
sory  education.  ists  and  Nihilists.    Vera  Sassulitch,  a  young 

The  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  were  woman  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  tried  at 

not  well  received  by  the  Russian  people.    The  8t.  Petersburg  in  April  for  an  attempt  to  as- 

"  Qolos  '^  described  the  impression  produced  sassinate  General  Trepoff,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 

upon  the  public  as  a  crushing  one,  saying  that  the  secret  police.    The  circumstances  of  the 

it  was  felt  that  Russia  had  not  attaint  her  case  involved  points  which  were  given  a  polit- 

object,  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  her  ical  bearing ;  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was 

friends,  and  that  she  had  foolishly  helped  her  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  the  Government, 

enemies  with  her  victories.    M.  Aksakoff,  the  and  excited  comment  throughout  Europe.    The 

Panslavist  leader,  made  a  violent  speech  at  prisoner  had  been  under  the  surveillance  and 

Moscow  in  July  against  the  resolutions  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  for  about  ten 

Congress,  asking  :**  Has  victorious  Russia  really  years,  having  been  arrested  in  1867  as  the 

volunteered  to  play  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  friend  of  the  sister  of  a  young  man  who  had 

to  do  penance  like  a  criminal  for  the  holy  been  engaged  in  a  political  conspiracy.    She 

work  she  has  done,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  her  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  yeiu:^  and  was 

brilliant  victories  ?    Germany  and  the  Western  then  liberated,  but  was  arrested  immediately 

Powers,  ironically  praising  her  political  wis-  afterward  and  taken  to  eastern  Russia,  where 

dom,  gently  withdraw  the  wreath  of  victory  she  was  carried  from  place  to  place  until  1876, 

from  her  brow,  and  set  up  in  its  place  a  cap  when  she  was  set  free.    In  July,  1877,  she 

and  bells."    The  "  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,"  learned  that  a  political  prisoner  named  Bogo- 

defining  the  position  of  the  country  after  the  hichoff  htid  been  flogged  by  order  of  General 

war,  said  that  the  Russian  public  might  be  Trepoff,  in  punishment  for  having  refused  to 

divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  wished  to  salute  him.    Vera  Sassulitch,  supposing,  as  she 

continue  the  military  and  political  action  of  alleged,  that  the  act  of  Trepoff  would  not  be 

Russia  in  the  East,  on  the  ground  that  the  noticed  by  the  Government,  determined  to 

dedeions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  were  unsat-  commit  a  deed  that  would  compel  attention  to 

isfactory,  and  that  the  external  greatness  of  it.    She  accordingly  called  on  General  Trepoff 

Russia  was  its  most  important  interest ;  and  at  his  office,  and  shot  him,  wounding  him  se- 

those  who  thought  Russia  had  done  too  much  riously  but  not  fatally.    The  case  was  brought 

already,  and  should  now  devote  itself  exclu-  to  trial  on  the  12th  of  April,  before  a  court 

sively  to  its  internal  development.     In  No-  which  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  was  at- 

vember  -the  papers  were  semi -officially  ad-  tended  by  a  crowd  of  persons  of  high  social 

vised  to  moderate  their  language  in  reference  standing.    The  Jury  was  composed  of  educated 

to  foreign  Powers,  on  the  ground  that  these  men,  of  whom  eight  held  Government  employ- 
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ments  or  deooratioDs,  two  were  merohanta,  one  Shortly  afterward  a  ministerial  order  was  pab* 
was  a  Dobleman  of  independeot  position,  and  lished  calling  attention  to  the  law  which  pro- 
one  was  a  stndent  The  prisoner  avowed  her  hibited  assemblages  of  people  in  pablio  places 
act  and  its  motives.  The  Government  confi-  where  disturbances  would  be  likely  to  be  ere- 
dently  counted  on  a  conviction ;  yet  the  jury  ated.  An  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
unhesitatingly  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  Nihilists  at  the  time  of  the  assassinations  of 
their  decision  was  received  with  applause  in  the  police  officers,  and  of  their  connection  with 
the  court-room  and  public  commotion  on  the  the  assassinations,  was  given  in  a  letter  from 
street).    The  result  was  approved  by  the  news-  Odessa,  which  was  published  in  the  '*  Neues 

{>apers  so  heartily  that  four  of  them  immediate-  Tagblatt "  of  Vienna,  as  follows :  ^'  The  Nihil- 
y  received  warning  for  their  comments  upon  ists  may  be  regarded  as  thd  front  rank  of  the 
it,  and  was  generally  accepted  as  an  expression  malcontents  in  Russia;  the  innumerable  forces 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  condemning  of  the  opposition  who  are  behind  them  do  not 
the  whole  system  of  police.  The  Government  actively  support  them,  but  tolerate  them  as  the 
was  offended  at  the  demonstrations,  and,  while  champions  of  a  cause  which  is  to  some  extent 
it  was  impelled  to  retire  General  Trepoff  from  their  own.  In  a  meeting  of  the  so-called  Gon- 
his  position  as  chief  of  police,  it  promoted  stitutionalist  party  at  Kiev  it  was  expresslv 
him  to  be  a  general  of  cavalry.  The  news-  stated  that,  although  the  ideals  which  the  Ni- 
papers  were  placed  under  a  censorship,  meet-  hilists  have  in  view  can  not  be  accepted,  their 
mgs  were  forbidden,  the  students  were  sub-  efforts  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of 
jected  to  surveillance,  many  officers  of  liberal  things  must  be  regarded  with  sympathy.  This 
views  were  dismissed,  and  the  intention  was  is  the  universal  feeling  of  all  people  in  Russia 
announced  of  abolishing  trials  by  jury  for  po-  who  think.  .  .  .  The  citadel  of  Russian  des- 
litical  offenses  of  a  grave  character  and  for  as-  potism  which  alone  had  not  been  undermined 
saulta  on  functionaries  while  engaged  in  the  dis-  by  the  waves  of  the  revolution  is  the  third 
charge  of  their  duties.  Vera  Sa:isulitch  escaped  division  of  the  State  Ohancellery,  or  secret 
from  notice  for  a  short  time  after  the  trial,  and  police,  and  the  Nihilists  determined  to  attack 
orders  for  her  arrest  and  imprisonment  were  it.  .  .  .  War  has  been  declared  against  the 
issued  without  delay.  An  official  order  was  blue  uniform,  and  the  first  victims  nave  been, 
published,  near  the  beginning  of  June,  directing  besides  General  Mesentzoff  and  the  police  agent 
that  political  offenders  be  tried^  according  to  at  Rostov,  the  chief  of  tjie  gendarmes  in  Knar- 
their  character,  either  before  the  tribunal  by  kov,  the  chief  of  the  secret  police  at  Taganrog, 
which  the  indictment  may  have  been  drawn  and  a  colonel  of  gendarmes  at  Pultava.  .  .  . 
up,  or  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Justice.  On  The  organization  of  the  party  is  a  very  power- 
the  1st  day  of  June  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Re-  M  one ;  each  government  has  a  principal  com- 
vision,  having  before  it  the  case  of  Vera  Sas-  raittee,  and  sub-committees  which  are  called 
sulitch,  directed  that  her  acquittal  should  be  ^Erushki.*  These  sub-committees  exist  even 
canceled,  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the  in  the  Oaucasus.  The  leaders  of  the  corn- 
procedure,  mittees  are  not  known  even  to  their  members, 
The  confidence  of  the  Government  received  and  the  central  committee  at  St.  Petersburg, 
another  shock  on  the  16th  of  August,  when  which  calls  itself  the  ^National  Government,* 
General  de  Mesentzoff,  the  successor  of  Gen-  is  shrouded  in  impenetrahle  secrecy.  The  cen- 
eral  Trepoff  as  chief  of  the  secret  police,  was  tral  committees  obtain  printed  orders,  arms, 
stabbed  at  St.  Petersburg  while  taking  his  and  plans  of  operations  direct  from  St  Peters- 
morning  walk,  and  died  at  five  o'clock  in  the  burg.  At  Odessa  alone  there  are  several  thou- 
evening  of  the  same  day.  General  Makaroff,  sand  members  of  the  society.  The  panic  in 
chief  of  the  corps  of  gendarmes,  who  accom-  Government  circles  is  indescribable ;  the  or- 
panied  General  Mesentzoff  and  tried  to  arrest  ganization  is  said  to  have  penetrated  tlie 
the  murderers,  was  fired  upon  by  them.  This  schools,  universities,  and  even  military  acad- 
attaok  and  other  similar  attacks  upon  officers  emies;  and  the  police  do  not  venture  to  lay 
of  this  branch  of  the  service  were  ascribed  to  hands  on  the  Nihilists,  fearing  the  secret  sen- 
the  Nihilists,  who  manifested  renewed  activity  tences  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals."  The 
soon  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  whose  op-  correspondence  added  that  the  organization 
orations  became  more  threatening  and  open  as  had  powerful  supporters  in  the  highest  ranks 
the  year  advanced,  until  at  last  they  seemed  to  of  society,  and  that  a  lady  who  was  one  of  the 
be  about  to  expose  the  Government  to  embar-  leaders  of  Russian  fashion  had  been  arrested  a 
rassment  if  not  to  danger.  A  secret  association,  few  days  before,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  num- 
calling  itself  the**  National  Government,'*  pub-  her  of  letters  found' in  her  house  from  the 
lished  a  circular  in  April,  containing  a  revolu-  chief  of  the  Nihilist  Oommittee  at  St.  Peters- 
tionary  programme,  and  calling  upon  the  peo-  burg. 

pie  to  take  up  arms.  The  arrival  of  fifteen  The  **  Official  Messenger**  of  St  Petersburg 
students  of  the  University  of  Kiev,  who  had  early  in  September  published  an  article  de- 
been  sentenced  to  exile  for  breaches  of  public  daring  that  the  patience  of  the  Government 
order  in  **  the  cause  of  the  truth,'*  as  their  had  been  exhausted  bv  the  series  of  criminal 
partisans  represented  it,  gave  the  signal  for  acts  committed  by  a  large  number  of  ill-dis- 
disturbanoea  at  Moscow  on  the  15th  of  April  posed  persons,  culminating  in  the  assassina* 
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tion  of  General  Mesentzoff,  and  that  it  would  and  serions  in  December.  The  dbtarhanoes 
henceforward  proceed  with  inflexible  severity  began  at  the  University  of  Kharkov,  where  the 
against  all  persons  gniltj  of  or  accessory  to  students  of  the  Veterinary  Institute  chased  an 
machinations  directMl  against  the  laws,  the  unpopular  professor,  then  went  in  a  body  to 
bases  of  public  or  family  life,  and  the  rights  the  university  to  explain  to  the  students  their 
of  property.  A  ukase  was  shortly  afterward  proceedings  and  invite  cooperation.  Several 
published,  announcing  that  all  state  offenses  arrests  of  students  were  made,  in  consequence 
and  all  assaults  on  public  functionaries  must  of  which  a  breach  took  place  between  the  body 
be  punished  by  military  law.  The  pamphlet,  of  the  students  and  the  dvil  authorities.  The 
**Lite  for  Life,'*  or  *^  Buried  Alive,"  published  students  sent  report?  to  other  university  towns^ 
at  St.  Petersburg  during  September,  was  re-  relating  what  had  taken  place,  and  inviting  co- 
garded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Nihilist  party,  operation.  The  students  of  the  Medico-Ohirur- 
It  declared:  '*  We  are  Socialists.  Our  purpose  gical  Academy,  the  University,  and  the  Tech- 
is  the  destruction  of  the  present  economical  nological  Institute  at  St  Petersburg  determined 
organization  and  inequality,  which  constitute,  to  present  an  address  to  the  Ozarevitch  recit- 
according  to  our  convictions,  the  root  of  all  ing  their  grievances  and  asking  his  influence  in 
the  evils  of  mankind.  The  question  of  the  po-  their  behalf.  The  committee  who  were  ap- 
Htical  form  is  entirely  indinerent  to  us."  It  pointed  to  prepare  the  address  were  arrested 
further  threatened  that  *'our  daggers  will  while  at  work.  A  second  address  was  pre- 
never  be  sheathed  until  our  oppressors,  who  pared  by  a  part  of  the  students,  and  a  depnta- 
strangle  and  gag  us,  are  expelled  from  the  tion  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Czarevitch  to 
country ;  and  a  terrible  vengeance  will  be  taken  present  it.  His  Highness  was  absent;  a  mili- 
if  the  Russian  nation  does  not  put  an  end  to  tary  officer  met  the  deputation  and  informed 
this  medisBval  barbarism."  The  Government  them  that  their  action  was  illegal,  but  took 
seemed  incapable  of  suppressing  the  revolu-  charfre  of  the  address  and  promised  to  present 
tionary  manifestations.  The  state  of  siege  had  it  The  address  stated  that  the  prevailing  agi- 
been  declared  at  St  Petersburg  and  other  tution  was  not  due  to  a  few  evil-disposed  per- 
towns,  the  police  was  strengthened,  and  the  sons,  but  extended  to  all  the  educational  es- 
streets  were  regularly  patrolled;  yet  the  ef-  tablishments  of  the  country,  and  had  been 
forts  to  discover  the  conspirators  were  fruit-  spreading  for  several  years.  Its  sources  were 
less.  The  walls  were- covered  with  inflamma-  to  be  found  in  the  intolerable  position  in  which 
tory  placards,  which  were  removed  as  soon  as  the  youth  of  Bussia  were  placed  It  is  charged 
they  were  seen  by  the  police,  but  those  who  that,  notwithstanding  the  military  officer  as- 
printed  and  posted  them  could  not  be  detected,  sured  the  students  at  the  palace  that  they 
The  agitation  spread  among  the  students  at  the  should  not  be  molested  for  what  they  had 
universities.  Early  in  September  some  stu-  done,  several  of  them  were  arrested  and  guards 
dents  at  Berlin  who  were  suspected  of  Nihil-  were  placed  around  the  colleges.  The  students 
ism  were  arrested  by  the  police  of  that  city,  at  of  the  University  of  Moscow  made  a  protest 
the  request  of  the  Russian  Qovemment  To-  against  attempts  which  they  alleged  had  been 
ward  the  end  of  the  same  month  a  number  made  to  subordinate  them  to  persons  uncon- 
were  arrested  in  Odessa  and  Kharkov  on  the  nected  with  the  university.  The  Moscow  *'  6a- 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  zette  "  charged  that  they  also  displayed  an  in- 
breaking  into  the  state  prisons  and  freeing  subordinate  spirit  against  their  own  proper  of- 
the  Nihilists  confined  therein.  Threatening  fleers.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  Govem- 
letters  were  sent  anonymously  from  Kiev  to  ors  of  the  university  towns  to  put  in  force  to 
various  eminent  persons,  and  the  police  and  the  fullest  extent  the  laws  relating  to  those  in- 
gendarmes  were  authorized  to  enter  factories  stitutions,  even  to  closing  them.  An  attempt 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  searching  the  made  by  a  body  of  students  of  the  University 
premises  in  the  presence  of  the  owners,  and  of  of  Kiev  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
making  arrests  if  necessary.  A  professor  of  closing  of  the  university  resulted  in  a  conflict 
the  University  of  Warsaw  was  arrested  for  con-  with  the  soldiers,  in  which  about  eighty  persons 
nection  with  the  Socialists ;  and  an  order  was  is-  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Or- 
sued  warning  employers  against  engaging  work-  ders  were  sent  to  the  police  at  the  frontier  to 
men  from  abroad,  especially  from  Germany,  exercise  double  vigilance  in  stopping  the  smug- 
on  account  of  the  innuence  they  might  exert  gling  of  revolutionary  pamphlets  and  prevent- 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  Socid  Demo-  ing  the  entrance  of  revolutionary  emissaries 
cratic  party.  The  Minister  Miliutin  received  from  Germany.  From  the  time  of  the  break- 
instructions  from  the  Ozar  to  spare  no  pains  ing  out  of  disturbances  at  Kiev  in  the  spring 
and  to  use  whatever  means  might  seem  proper  till  the  end  of  the  year,  more  than  six  hun- 
for  the  suppression  of  Nihilism.  The  *>  Golos  "  dred  students  of  the  Universities  of  Kiev,  Khar- 
was  warned  for  an  article  which  it  had  pub-  kov,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg  were  expelled 
lished  against  the  German  Anti-Socialist  law,  imprisoned,  or  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia, 
and  another  journal  was  warned  for  publishing  Count  Pahlen,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who 
a  letter  urging  the  chief  of  the  secret  police  to  was  dismissed  from  office  after  the  trial  of  Vera 
deal  leniently  with  political  offenders.  The  Sassulitch,  was  a  prominent  Liberal  and  a  sin- 
agitation  among  the  students  became  general  cere  reformer,  and  had  been  for  some  time  the 
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abject  of  the  attaolcs  of  the  reaotionaiy  partj.  net  it  was  noderstood  that  Oonnt  Sbonvaloff 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  dismissal  was  woald  take  the  chief  position,  an  event  which 

a  demand  by  the  reactionists,  growing  out  of  was  made  more  practicable  and  probable  by 

an  incident  in  the  Vera  Sassulitch  trial,  that  the  growing  age  and  infirmities  of   Prince 

advocates  shoultl  be  subjected  to  €h>vernment  Gortcbakoff.    Nothing  definite  on  this  subject 

control.    Count  Pahlen  opposed  this  proposal,  had  been  made  known  at  the  close  of  the 

and  was  removed,  to  make  way  for  JL  Nabo-  year. 

kofl,  a  reactionist.  Attention  has  been  paid  recently  to  the  com*' 
The  resignation  of  M.  de  Reutem  as  Minister  mnnications  with  Siberia  by  way  of  the  Arctic 
of  Finance  was  officially  announced  July  19th.  Ocean  and  the  great  rivers  of  that  conntry. 
He  was  sncceeded  by  M.  Greig.  General  Tima-  Three  ships  laden  with  com,  hemp,  flax,  etc., 
cheff.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  rengned  his  po-  were  sent  from  Siberia  by  the  Arctic  route  to 
sition  in  December.  The  Emperor  addressed  Europe  in  1878.  A  great  development  of  in- 
him  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  service  he  had  dustnal  activity  has  taken  place  in  sonthem 
given,  and  conferred  npon  him  the  Vladimir  Siberia  since  the  recent  acquisition  by  Rnssia 
order  of  the  first  class.  Privv  Councilor  Ma-  of  Semivitchinsk,  Enl^a,  and  the  Ili  Valley, 
koff  was  apDointed  Provisional  Minister  of  the  The  Russian  legation  at  Teheran  is  promoting 
Interior,  ana  General  Timacheff  was  appointed  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Tifiis 
a  member  of  the  Senate.  An  intention  was  and  the  Persian  capital,  which  will  be  carried 
attributed  to  the  Czar,  toward  the  end  of  the  out,  if  necessary,  exclusively  with  means  sup- 
year,  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes  which  plied  from  Russia ;  and  an  extension  of  the 
(he  resignations  of  the  old  ministers  were  tine,  it  was  said  in  September,  was  even  con- 
making  necessary  in  the  personality  of  his  templated  to  Herat.  A  grand  national  exhi- 
Oabinet  to  introduce  a  new  policy  of  admin-  bition  is  projected  to  be  held  at  Moscow  in 
istration,  and  substitute  for  the  present  Com-  1880,  a  date  which  will  correspond  with  the 
mittee  of  Ministers  a  Cabinet  which  should  hold  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  aooeasion  of  the  present 
its  conncils  nnder  his  presidency.   In  this  Cabi-  Emperor  to  the  throne. 


S 

SAN  SALVADOR  (RcptoJOA  db  Sak  Sal-  507,  with  but  $78,793  of  expenditures.  The 
tadob),  one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  spirit  tax  alone  yielded  $146,760  in  the  first 
Centrd  America.  (For  territorial  division,  quarter ;  and  the  total  yield  of  that  monopoly 
area,  population,'*'  etc.,  see  "  Annual  Cyclops-  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  $670,000.  **  The 
dia"  for  1878).  The  President  of  the  Repub-  financial  difficulties  having  now  been  re- 
lic is  Sefior  Don  R.  Zaldivar  (May,  1876) ;  and  moved,*'  writes  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
the  Vice-President,  Sr.  Don  T.  Larreynapu  '*  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country  will, 
The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  mm-  with  economy  and  wise  management,  suffice 
isters :  Interior,  Sr.  Don  A.  Lopez ;  Foreign  to  meet  all  present  requirements."  The  fioat- 
Affairs,  &it,  Don  C.  Ulloa;  Justice,  Sr.  Don  ing  home  debt  of  the  republic  was  reported  to 
G.  Aguilar;  Public  Instruction,  Sr.  Don  M.  amount  to  $1,072,948  on  September  80, 1876. 
Gallarao:  and  War  and  Finance,  Sr.  Don  A.  The  exports  for  1876  were  of  a  total  value 
Moran.  The  President  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  of  $8,606,028,  against  $8,179,514  in  1875 ;  and 
is  Sr.  Don  M.  Olivares ;  President  of  the  Sen-  the  imports,  $1,698,088,  against  $2,689,968  in 
ate,  Sr.  Don  T.  Moreno;  and  the  Bishop,  T.  M.  1875.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  value 
Pineda  y  Zaldafia.  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  San  Salvador  for 

The  standing  army  is  1,000  strong,  and  the  the  year  1877,  and  the  countries  with  which  it 

militia  5,000.     The  Minbter  of  War  reports  was  carried  on: 

the  condition  of  the  forces  as  most  admirable,  ixpons. 

and  that  the  troops  were  well  supplied  with  oSaSSS'                                  ai  sooIaos 

good  arms  of  all  kinds.  umud  StotetV. */.'.'. *'/.*//.'*.'*.*//.;;'.'*.!*.*.    '•ee.m 

The  national  revenne  for  1876  was  set  down         SSSf £!^?S 

at  $1,096,591,  and  the  expenditure  at  $1,794,-  oS^^ijii;;-:::::;;::::;:;;;;:;-   ^m 

282,  constituting  a  deficit  of  $697,691.    The  ^— 

financial  condition  of  the  country  has  for  a  ^"*^ $Bfi9afie$ 

number  of  years  been  extremely  nnfavorable;  n-a-t  iirft«iB          >»obi8.                 oiomi 

but  symptoms  of  improvement  have  of  late  r?J5c^  !T!;!!!;!!!!y.*.'!V.!!*.'.!!!!!.     SiiSJ 

been  observed.    For  instance,  the  revenue  and  Unitad  StetM*. '. ! '. '. '.\',V.V,',V.'.'. '. ', '. '. '. '.     .'     sroiiss 

Snrt^°Ti?'oi®I^''^^^  estimated  at$i  -  §ss^Wi;i::::::::;:::;::::::::::v.   wiSi 

500,000  and  $1,300,000  respectiveiv ;  and  the  .^_ 

Treasury  returns  for  February  and  March  of  'Pot^ $a,8ii,04f 

the  same  year  show  a  total  income  of  $261,-  Accordinff  to  the  foregoing  figures,  the  bal- 

•  v^..,..^^  «»«M,»t^.«,  ^M...,*^  »K^  .w^mtiMM^  ^  ,^  ftnce  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  republic  was  $1,- 

■ie6edioff4M»ooo.  649,890.  It  Will  be  observed  that  the  exports  to 
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Great  Britain  were  of  nearly  double  the  yalne  Peace  remained  undisturbed  througboot  the 
of  those  to  the  United  States,  and  the  yalue  of  republic  during  the  year, 
the  imports  from  the  former  almost  five  times  6ERVIA.  a  principality  of  sontheastem 
aa  great  as  that  of  the  imports  from  the  latter;  Europe.  The  Prince,  Milan  IV.  Obrenovitch, 
but,  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  the  absolute  bom  in  1854^  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  San  Salvador  in  election  of  the  Servian  National  Assembly,  af- 
both  cases  was  almost  the  same,  say  very  little  ter  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince  Mi- 
less  than  $700,000.  The  value  of  the  cotton  chael  Obrenovitch,  in  June,  1868.  He  was 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States  was  but  crowned  at  Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  goveru- 
$45,010,  against  $088,247  from  Great  Britain ;  ment  August  22, 1872.  He  was  married  Octo- 
but  American  machinei^  was  imported  to  the  ber  17, 1875,  to  Natalie  de  Keshko,  the  dau^- 
amount  of  $20,418,  against  but  $1,078  worth  ter  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  and  has  one  son, 
of  British.  The  chief  staples  of  export  are  in-  Prince  Alexander,  bom  August  14,  1876.  The 
digo,  coffee,  sugar,  balsam  of  Pern,  and  India-  area  of  Servia  is  18,687  square  miles;  popula- 
mbber^the  first  thing  by  far  the  most  impor-  tion  in  1878, 1,720,000.  According  to  the  bud- 
tant  The  total  indigo  crop  in  1877  amounted  get  for  the  year  1877-^78,  the  revenue  was 
to  1,686,227  lbs.,  of  which  Great  Britiun  alone  88,800,888  ''  tax  piasters  "  (1  piaster  =  7  cents), 
took  1,055,700  lbs.  There  were  15,861,047  lbs.  and  the  expenditures  88,627,752  piasters.  A 
of  coffee  produced  in  the  same  year,  and  8,-  loan  was  contracted  in  1876  in  consequence  of 
521,188  lbs.  of  sugar.  Rice  is  now  grown  in  the  war,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known, 
considerable  quantities,  as  is  also  tobacco :  of  The  number  of  taxable  persons  in  1875  was 
the  former  Costa  Rica  took  405,685  lbs.,  and  287,047.  The  imports  in  1874  amounted  to 
of  the  latter  218,650;  the  entire  crop  amount-  82,456,862  francs,  the  exports  to' 80,001,878 
ing  to  604,185  and  270,550  lbs.  respectively,  francs,  aud  the  transit  trade  to  6.681,000  francs. 
Of  818,062  lbs.  of  hides  shipped,  the  lai^r  The  amiy  consists  of  the.  standing  army  and 
portion  went  to  the  United  States.  the  national  army.    The  former  is  estimated  at 

The  total  values  of  some  of  the  principal  4,222  men,  and  Uie  latter  at  150,500. 

commodities  exported  to  all  destinations  in  For  an  account  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  and 

1877  were  as  follows :  Indigo,  $1,686,227  (con-  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  affecting 

siderably  less  than  usual);  coffee,  $1,686,104;  Servia,  see  Tubket  and  Eastebn  Qusanov. 

silver  ores,  $142,466;  sugar,  $111,684;  balsam  The  Skupshtina  was  opened  on  July  7th,  by 

of  Pem,  $50,187.     Cotton  fabrics  were  im-  Prince  Milan.    In  his  speech  from  the  throne 

ported  to  the  amount  of  $1,077,701 ;  woolen  he  stated  the  motives  for  entering  npon  a 

fabrics,  $58,882;  silk  fabrics,  $58,215;  hard-  second  campaign  against  Turkey,  and  thanked 

ware,  $870,404;  flour,  $111,856  (mainly  from  the  national  militia  for  their  services  In  the 

California) ;  provisions,  $58,242;  wines,  spirits,  field.    He  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  the  treaty 

etc,  $48,065 ;  glass  and  earthen  ware,  $64,448.  of  San  Stefano  relative  to  the  independence  of 

The  flipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Servia  and  the  extension  of  her  territory,  and 

the  republic  in  1877  was  nearly  12,000  tons;  expected  that  the  Congress  would  sanction 

of  which  4,260  were  for  the  United  States,  Servian  independence,  and  increase  Servian 

4,564  for  England,  1,080  for  France,  788  for  territory  by  those  districts  in  which  Servians 

Germany,  726  for  Costa  Rica,  and  the  remain-  for  centuries  past  have  demanded  union  with 

der  for  other  republics  of  Central  and  South  Servia.     The  Prince  also  expected  trom  the 

America.  justice  and  good  will  of  the  Great  Powers  an 

A  new  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Com-  amelioration  of  the  condiiion  of  the  Servian 
pany  was  talked  of.  The  Government  ex-  countries  not  united  with  Servia.  Servia,  in- 
pressed  its  willingness  to  pay  $10,000  per  an-  dependent  and  enlarged,  would,  he  said,  ac- 
num  in  addition  to  the  present  subsidy,  on  ouire  fresh  strength  for  tne  development  of  aU 
condition  that  all  through  steamers  should  the  national  forces.  The  Prince  concluded  by 
touch  at  both  La  Libertad  and  Ac^gutla  every  recommending  to  the  Skupshtina  to  confine  it- 
voyage,  keeping  up  the  same  service  as  usual  self  to  the  most  pressinff  matters,  such  as  the 
in  the  intermediate  lines.  budget,  the  laws  enacted  during  the  war,  the 

In  Chalchuapa,  a  fertile  district  in  the  north-  discussion  of  the  law  npon  invalided  soldiers, 

em  part  of  the  republic,  inducements  are  of-  and  the  reorffanization  of  the  active  army, 

ferea  to  immigrants.    A  free  building  site  in  Senator  Matitdi  was  then  elected  President  of 

the  town,  and  security  of  person  and  proper-  the  Skupshtina.      On  July  18th  the  Skup« 

ty,  are  guaranteed.    The  lands  are  remarkably  shtina'^inanimously  voted  tne  budget  for  1878 

good,  and  those  not  private- property  can  easily  as  introduced  by  the  Government,  with  the 

be  obtained.    Coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  amendments, 

etc»  are  the  staples  of  production.  and  on  the  20th  the  bill  with  regard  to  the 

The  Government  has  announced  its  inten-  pensions  for  invalids  and  the  famiHes  of  sol- 

tion  of  joining  the  Postal  Union.    Although  diers  who  fell  in  the  late  war.  M.  Ristitch,  the 

the  mail  service  is  tolerably  well  provided  for,  Mmister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressinff  the 

so  far  as  the  establishment  of  mail  routes  is  House  on  the  24th,  declared  that  Servia  should 

concerned  within  the  republic,  the  rates  of  be  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Berlin 

T)ostage  on  letters  have  always  been  high.  Congress.    She  had  acquired  more  than  her 
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nefgllbora,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  far-  proved  Jane  IS,  I87B.    It  la  the  011I7  exdasivft- 

tber  coDcesaions  from  the  Great  Powers  with-  I7  govemmeDtal  establishmeDt  of  the  kind  in 

out  riskiog  everjtbJDg.    The  Bkopshtma  was  the  world,  the  life-saTioe  insCitutionB  abroad 

closed  on  July  25tb.    In  the  latter  part  of  being  all  volantary  societies,  supported  by  the 

AuKOBt  the  CDtire  Ministry  resigned,  and  H.  donations  of  benevolent  persons;  and  to  this 

Ristitch  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  ooantrj  belongs  the  eminent  distinction  of  hav- 

a  new  Cabinet,  which  was  announced  in  the  ing  organized  an  elaborate  system  of  relief  for 

early  part  of  October,  as  follows:  President  seafarers  wrecked  upon  its  coasts,  backed  by 

of  the  Conncil  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  means  and  energies  of  the  Government. 

Ristitch ;    Interior,    Miloiliovitch ;     Finances,  Althongh  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is 

Jovanovitch ;  War,  Leshyanin ;  Worsliip,  Was-  more  extended  tban  that  of  any  otber  mari- 

siljevitch ;  Jnstice,  Lazarevitch ;  Public  Works,  tlrae   country,   and   is   fraught  with   peculiar 

Alimpitch.    Tlie  Skupshtina  asBembled  again  difflcutties  and  perils  to  navigators,  as  manj 

on  December  3d.    Of  six  deputies  named  by  shipwrecks  ehow,  the  public  movements  for 

the  Skapslitinu,  Prince  Milan  selected  M.  Tas-  protecting  the  lives  imperiled  by  disaster  npon 

kakovitcli  as  President,  and  M.  Vasitch  as  Vice-  it  appear  to  have  long  been  remarkably  feeble 

President.    In  bis  speech  from  the  throne  he  end  disconnected,  consideriog  tbe  active  sym- 

deulared  that  the  equal  righu  of  Servian  sub-  pathy  called  into  play  hj  constantly  recurring 

jeots  of  all  religious  denominations  should  be  calamity.    The  first  regular  attempt  at  orgao- 

reeognized.  ized  suocor  was  made  by  the  Massaohusetta 

On  August  22d  the  Servians  celebrated  si-  Hnmane  Society,  an  association  of  gentlemen 

maltaneonslytheiiidependeDceofServia,  Prince  originally  formed  in  17&e,  incorporated  forgen- 

Uilan'e  birthday,  and  his   accession  to  the  eral  purposes  of  benevolence  in  1791,  but  dl- 

throne.    The  Prince  issned  a  proclamation  in  rected  toward  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 

wbioh  be  annoDDced  a  fatare  era  of  peace,  shipwreckin  17B9,  whenitplaoedsome  hatson 

thanked  the  nation  for  the  saorifices  it  made  desolate  portions  of  the  coast  of  Massaohusetta 

during  tbe  war,  congratulated  the  country  on  for  tbe  shelter  of  mariners  who  might  eaoape 

the  accession  of  territory,  and  promised  help  from  the  sea,  the  first  huilding  for  this  purpose 

tothefarailiesoftboae  killed  or  injured  during  being  erected  on  Lovetl's  Island,  near  Boston, 

the  hostilities.  In  1807  this  society  utablished  tbe  first  life- 

8ERV1CE,  UNITED  STATES  UFE-SAV-  boat  sUtion  at  Oobasaet  Snbaecmen Ely  it  erect- 

INO.   This  institution  was  formally  established  «d  a  number  of  others,    Ita  eflorts,  altbongh 

during  the  past  year,  by  an  act  of  Oongreu  ap-  necessarily  limited  by  relianoe  upon  volonteei 


crewB  and  by  the  conditions  of  extemporized  "for  furnishing  the  lighthonseson  tbsAtJantJo 

•ervice,  were  of  such  value  as  to  e*oka  at  van-  coast  with  tlie  means  of  rendering  assistanoe 

one  times  some* pecuniary  aid  from  both  tlie  to  shipwrecked  mariners,"  which  for  two  yetri 

Stale  and  the  General  Govomntent    An  appro-  lay  D nosed  in  the  Treasury,  was  permitted  to 

priation  of  $S,000  made  by  Oongreas  la  1817,  be  expended  by  this  society  in  1M9.    In  ISU 
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It  reoeived  from  Oongress  an  appropriation  between  Mr.  Joseph  Francis,  of  New  Jersey, 
of  $10,000 ;  in  1857,  another  of  $10,000 ;  and  then  a  boat-builder  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works 
again  in  1870,  one  of  $15,000.  The  extension  of  New  York,  and  Captain  Doaglas  Ottinger, 
in  1872  of  the  Government  life-saving  service  anofScer  of  the  Kevenue  Marine,  under  whose 
to  Gape  God  relieved  the  society  of  its  onerous  supervision  the  establishment  of  these  stations 
charge  in  this  region,  and  enabled  it  to  de-  was  effected.  In  March,  1649,  Congress  made 
vote  its  main  energies  to  the  better  protection  a  further  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  life- 
of  other  parts  of  the  Massachusetts  coast  Tiie  saving  purposes.  With  half  this  sum  eight 
society  still  continues  its  wardenship  of  such  buildings  were  erected  and  furnished  on  the 
localities,  and  has  now  78  stations.  No  other  coast  of  Long  Island,  under  the  supervision  of 
organized  efforts,  outside  of  those  of  the  Gov-  Mr.  Edward  Watts,  a  civil  engineer,  aided  by  a 
erniuent  subsequently  described,  were  made  to  committee  of  the  before-mentioned  New  York 
mitigate  the  distresses  of  shipwreck,  beyond  Life-saving  Benevolent  Association.  The  re- 
those  of  three  or  four  other  societie^s  all  ephem?  mainder  of  the  money  was  devoted  to  estab- 
eral  in  their  character,  except  the  Life-saving  lishing  six  additional  stations  on  tlie  coast  of 
Benevolent  Association  of  New  York,  char-  New  Jersey,  under  the  superintendence  of 
tered  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  1849,  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  John  McGowan,  of 
which  is  still  in  existence,  but  whose  operations  the  Revenue  Marine,  assisted  by  a  commit- 
have  been  mainly  exerted  in  other  and  limited  tee  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Underwriters, 
channels  of  benevolence.  The  same  year,  as  before  stated,  an  unex- 
For  nearly  half  a  century  the  efforts  of  the  pended  appropriation  of  $5,000,  made  two 
Government  for  the  protection  of  navigators  3^ears  before,  was  allowed  to  be  expended  by 
upon  our  coasts  were  listless  and  occasional,  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  upon  Gape 
In  1807  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  na-  God,  so  that  life-saving  protection  was  extended 
tional  Coast  Survey,  which  failed.  The  charts  simultaneously  to  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts, 
and  sailing  directions  used  for  the  guidance  New  Tork,  and  New  Jersey,  thus  inuring  to 
of  mariners  were  for  a  long  period  of  foreign  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  New 
origin,  and  extremely  untrustworthy.  These  York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  newly  estab^ 
were  superseded,  however,  by  charts  and  a  lished  stations,  though  manned  upon  occasion 
"  Coast  Pilot "  of  great  value,  made  by  the  only  by  extemporized  crew*s,  so  proyed  their 
Messrs.  Blunt  from  surveys  of  leading  harbors  value  at  several  scenes  of  shipwreck  that  the 
and  the  more  frequented  and  perilous  parts  of  next  year,  1850,  Congress  again  appropriated 
the  Atlantic  coast,  undertaken  at  their  own  ex-  $20,000  for  life-saving  purposes.  Half  this  sum 
pense.  In  1820  tiiere  were  but  55  lighthouses,  went  to  the  establishment  of  additional  stations 
all  poorly  built,  mostly  badly  located,  and  fur-  on  the  coai^t  of  Long  Island,  and  one  at  Watch 
nished  with  oil  lamps  of  inferior  illuminating  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  under  the  sivpervision  of 
power.  In  1882  the  important  step  was  taken  Deutenant  Joseph  Noyes,  of  the  Kevenue  Ma- 
of  establishing  the  Coast  Survey,  which  at  once  rine,  codperated  with  by  the  New  York  Life- 
began  its  magnificently  comprehensive  labors  saving  Benevolent  Association.  The  remaining 
and  the  publication  of  complete  and  accurate  $10,000  was  used  in  placing  life-boats  at  differ- 
charts.  About  the  same  time  the  Engineer  ent  points  on  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
Corps  of  the  army  began  a  similar  survey  of  the  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas,  and  shel^ 
Great  Lakes.  The  gathering  movement  in  aid  tering  them  with  boat-houses.  The  growing 
of  commerce  extended  to  the  lighthouse  system,  interest  in  the  protection  of  navigation  was 
which  by  1887  had  208  fixed  and  floating  lights  strikingly  shown  two  years  later  by  the  act  of 
in  operation.  At  the  latter  date  Congress  Congress  organizing  the  Lighthouse  Board, 
passed  an  act  authorizing  suitable  public  ves-  The  system  of  lighting  the  coast  had  continued 
sels  to  cruise  upon  the  coast  to  assist  shipping  to  be  imperfect,  although  the  number  of  lights 
in  distress,  and  the  revenue  cutters  were  des-  had  been  increased  to  820 — a  paltry  number, 
ignated  for  this  duty ;  an  action  which  resulted  however,  for  the  then  second  commercial  nation 
in  as  much  benefit  as  could  have  been  expected  in  the  world;  and  all  but  seven  of  them  were  oU 
from  the  limited  number  of  vessels  comprising  lamps  with  common  reflectors.  But  in  1862, 
the  fleet  No  other  measures  in  aid  of  the  the  date  of  the  legal  organization  of  the  Board, 
mariner  were  taken  till  1848,  a  date  which  this  service  underwent  a  memorable  transfor- 
marks  the  inception  of  the  Life-saving  Service,  mation.  A  scientific  programme  for  regularly 
In  August  of  that  year  a  vigorous  and  graphic  lighting  the  coast  was  adopted ;  towers  of  ma- 
appeal  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representa-  sonry  or  iron,  built  by  the  highest  engineering 
tives  by  the  Hon.  William  A.  Newell^  of  New  skill,  arose  at  selected  points,  crowned  with  the 
Jersey,  which  secured  an  appropriation  of  $10,-  splendid  Fresnel  lenses,  whose  drum  of  prisms 
000  for  providing  surf -boats  and  other  appli-  augments  the  light  eightfold ;  responsible  keep- 
ances  for  rescuing  life  and  property  from  ship-  ers  were  appointed,  under  inspection  and  disci- 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  that  State.  With  this  pline,  as  wardens  of  these  Deacons ;  and  the 
money  eight  buildings  were  erected  at  different  work  of  development  was  begun  which  has  re- 
points,  and  furnished  accordingly.  An  impor-  suited  in  the  establishment  of  1^886  lights  on  the 
tant  feature  of  these  appointments  was  the  seacoasts  and  tlie  shores  of  the  great  Western 
life-car,  the  invention  of  which  is  in  dispute  rivers,  together  with  a  large  number  of  day- 
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iDArks,  fog-signals,  and  baoys.  The  Ooast  Bar-  life-boats.  Partial  improyement  in  the  service 
yey  was  also  oontinaing  its  vast  hydrographio  resulted ;  but  the  absence  of  drilled  and  disci- 
labors,  extended  to  a  study  of  the  Qnlf  Stream  plined  crews,  of  regulations  of  any  kind  for 
and  its  influences,  and  the  laws  and  opera-  the  government  of  those  concerned,  and  above 
tions  of  tides,  currents,  winds,  and  storms,  and  all  of  energetic  central  administration  of  its  af- 
changes  of  the  shore,  and  involving  the  copious  foirs,  were  radical  defects,  and  the  record  con- 
issne  of  the  best  possible  charts  and  other  pub-  tinned  to  be  one  of  meager  benefits  checkered 
lioations  of  signal  value  to  seafarers  and  marl-  by  the  saddest  failures.  In  Congress,  in  1869, 
time  interests  generally.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  the  Hon.  Charles  Haight,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
achievements  of  these  two  noble  branchej  of  instance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  public  service,  acting  on  the  mind  of  the  bis  State,  moved  an  auiendment  to  an  appro- 
nation,  had  a  reciprocal  effect  upon  the  for-  priation  bill,  providing  for  the  employment  of 
tnnes  of  the  nascent  Life-saving  Service ;  for  crews  of  surl'men  at  the  stations,  which,  though 
in  the  years  1853  and  1854  Congress  nppropri-  urged  with  great  force,  was  defeated.  Through 
ated  $42,500  for  its  uses.  With  this  money  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox, 
fourteen  new  stations  were  added  to  thoso  on  however,  a  substitute  was  adopted,  which  se- 
the  New  Jersey  const,  built  under  the  care  of  cured  the  employment  of  these  crews,  though 
Mr.  S.  C.  Dunham,  and  eleven  on  the  coast  of  only  at  alternate  stations.  This  was  a  measure 
Long -Island,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  of  signal  benefit,  chiefly  because  it  opened  the 
N.  Scirtllenger.  Twenty-three  life-boats  were  door  to  the  subsequent  employment  of  crews 
also  placed  at  points  npon  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  all  the  stations.  At  the  time  it  was  not 
several  others  at  various  places  on  the  Atlantic  enough  to  more  than  improve  the  existing  con- 
and  Lake  coasts.  Exclusive  of  the  boats  at  the  ditions,  and  the  service,  which  then  scarcely 
55  stations  on  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  deserved  the  name,  remained  half  abortive  nntU 
coasts,  there  were  in  1854  eighty-two  life-boats  1871. 

at  different  localities  elsewhere.  This  was  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
The  measures  taken  up  to  this  time,  although  present  life-saving  system.  Order  now  began 
dictated  by  frequent  appalling  catastrophes,  had  to  stream  from  chaos.  During  the  winter  of 
nevertheless  a  certain  indeterminate  and  grop-  1870-^71  several  fatal  disasters,  some  of  them 
ing  character.  The  life-boats  provided  and  occurring  near  the  stations,  others  at  points 
the  stations  established  were  doubtless  of  oc-  where  stations  should  have  been,  and  all  ref- 
oasional  and  even  signal  benefit,  but  the  lack  erable  to  irresponsible  employees,  inadequate 
of  responsible  custodians  for  these  means  and  boats  and  apparatus,  or  remoteness  of  life- 
appliances  of  relief  rendered  them  in  a  great  saving  appliances,  roused  the  Treasury  Depart- 
degree  nugatory.  The  boats  in  many  cases  were  ment^  then  under  the  administration  of  the  Hon. 
appropriated  to  private  uses  or  fell  into  dilapi-  George  S.  Boutwell,  to  make  proper  represen- 
dation.  In  some  instances  natural  changes  iu  the  tations  upon  the  subject  to  Congress,  which  on 
beaches,  wrought  by  winds  and  tides,  made  the  April  20,  1871,  appropriated  $200,000,  and  au- 
stations  out  ofsituation  for  use,  and  the  ravages  thorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  em- 
of  timeand  weather  had  told  upon  themall,  while  ploy  crews  of  surfoien  at  such  stations  and  for 
their  equipments  became  diminished  by  pillage  such  periods  as  he  might  deem  necessary.  In 
or  worthless  by  decay.  Heart-rending  scones  the  J^ebruary  previous  Mr.  Sumner  I.  Kimball 
of  disaster  occurred  where,  either  through  the  took  charge  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service, 
pandty  of  the  stations  or  the  time-eaten  char-  and  the  life-saving  stations,  being  then  under 
aoter  of  the  appliances  at  hand,  succor  was  tlie  charge  of  that  bureau,  also  became  the 
impossible.  By  1854  the  inefficiency  of  these  subject  of  his  consideration.  The  first  step 
means,  emphasized  by  frequent  calamity,  had  wastodefinitely  ascertain  their  condition.  At. 
become  glaring.  Public  sentiment  now  ex-  his  instance.  Captain  John  Faunce,  of  the  Rev- 
cited  Congress  toward  action.  A  bill  for  the  enue  Marine,  was  detailed  for  this  duty,  and 
increase  and  repair  of  the  stations  and  the  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  stations, 
guardianship  of  the  life-boats,  passed  by  the  Mr.  Kimball  accompanying  hiiu  a  portion  of 
Senate  in  1353,  had  failed  to  reach  the  House  the  way.  Captain  Faunce's  report  was  sub- 
before  its  adjournment.  A  frightful  disaster  mitted  on  Auga*<t  9,  1871.  The  report  dis- 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  the  wreck  of  the  closed  stations  too  remote  from  each  other 
Powhatan,  involving  the  loss  of  800  lives,  and  from  the  scenes  of  periodic  shipwreck; 
brought  it  up  at  the  session  of  1854,  when  it  the  houses  filthy,  misused,  dilapidated,  some 
became  a  law.  It  is  noteworthy  that  its  pas-  in  ruins,  the  remainder  needing  enlargement 
sage  was  strenuously  opposed  in  discussion  in  and  repairs ;  outfits  defective  or  lacking,  even 
the  House,  and  upon  a  yea  and  nay  vote  45  such  articles  as  powder,  rockets,  shot-lines, 
members  recorded  their  votes  ngainst  it  Under  hawsers,  and  shovels  being  often  wanting ; 
its  provisions  a  superintendeot,  at  a  compensa-  apparatus  rusty  or  broken  through  neglect, 
tion  of  $1,500  per  annum,  was  appointed  for  sometimes  destroyed  by  vermin,  or  by  those 
each  of  the  two  coasts ;  a  keeper  was  assigned  evil  persons  who,  as  Bacon  says,  are  but  a 
each  station  at  a  salary  of  $200 ;  the  stations  higher  kind  of  vermin ;  larceny  everywhere 
and  their  equipments  were  made  serviceable,  active,  every  portable  artide  being  stolen  from 
and  bonded  cu>todian8  were  secured  for  the  some  of  the  stations ;  the  keepers  often  living 
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at  a  distance  from  their  posta,  a  namber  of  shipwreck  was  sayed.    Fatal  disasters,  hitherto 

them  too  old  for  service,  most  of  them  appoint-  incessant,  appeared  to  have  snddenljr  ceased, 

ed  raUier  for  their  politics  than  their  com-  as  a  plank  when  sawed  through  drops  to  the 

potency;  the  crews  at  the  alternate  stations  ground. 

chosen  for  the  same  reason,  fitness  for  duty  be-  The  success  of  this  season  excited  lively  in- 
ing  always  a  secondary  consideration,  and  these  terest  in  the  service.  A  station  had  been  an- 
crews,  under  the  system  of  arbitrary  altemacy,  thorized  by  Congress  in  March,  1871,  for  the 
often  falling  to  stations  where  they  were  least  Rhode  Island  coast;  and  in  June,  1872,  one  more 
needed,  making  discontent  rampant  among  the  for  that  coast  and  nine  for  Cape  Cod,  Massaohu- 
volunteers  called  into  service  by  disaster  at  setts,  were  authorized,  thus  extending  the  sys- 
the  stations  intervening,  and  breeding  quarrel  tem  to  the  beaches  of  two  other  States.  The«e 
and  disaffection  among  the  coast  populations,  stations  were  built  and  put  in  operation  by 
Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time,  the  winter  of  1872.  Encouraged  by  the  record 
The  vigorous  prosecution  of  reform  was  at  of  the  past  season,  operations  were  vigorously 
once  begun.  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  then  continued  for  the  one  to  come.  The  selection 
adopted  and  ever  since  adhered  to,  though  of  the  best  available  apparatus  first  engrossed 
against  manifold  obstacles,  that  professional  attention.  A  commission  to  decide  npon  this 
fitness  should  be  the  indispensable  and  the  point  was  procured,  consisting  of  officers  of 
only  requisite  for  the  agents  of  the  Life-saving  the  Treasury  and  Navy  and  experienced  beach- 
Service,  the  removal  of  all  incapable  and  in-  men,  which  met  In  May,  1872,  at  Seabright, 
efficient  keepers,  and  the  appointment  of  the  New  Jersey,  to  examine  and  test  various  life- 
best  obtainable  experts  in  their  places,  were  savins  appliances,  and  reported  in  favor  of  a 
commenced.  At  the  same  time  nearly  all  modincation  of  the  New  Jersey  cedar  surf- 
the  stations  were  manned  with  crews  of  care-  boat,  an  Sprouvette  mortar,  the  India-mbbw 
fully  selected  surfmen,  chosen  without  regard  life-saving  dress  invented  by  Mr.  C.  8.  Merri- 
to  their  politics,  and  for  such  periods  as  the  man,  and  the  Coston  night-signals,  all  of 
limited  appropriations  would  aamit;  and  the  which  were  brought  into  use  at  the  stations 
patrol  of  the  beaches  each  night,  and  during  with  satisfactory  results.  Before  the  arrival 
thick  weather  by  day,  was  inaugurated.  This  of  the  season  for  opening  the  stations,  a  corn- 
important  feature,  bv  which  those  imperiled  prehensive  code  of  regulations  for  the  govem- 
upon  stranded  vessels  are  promptly  discov-  ment  of  the  service  was  prepared.  These  reg- 
ered  by  the  beach  sentinels,  and  speedily  made  ulations  arranged  the  coasts  of  Massaohusetta, 
the  objects  of  llfe-saviug  effort,  distinguishes  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
the  United  States  service  from  all  others  in  the  into  three  districts,  assigning  each  district  to 
world,  and  largely  accounts  for  its  unparaUeled  the  charge  of  a  local  superintendent,  chosen 
triumphs  in  rescuing  shipwrecked  seafarers,  from  civil  life,  and  placing  the  whole  under 
Simultaneously  with  these  measures,  definite  the  inspection  of  an  officer  of  the  Revenue 
instructions  in  regard  to  their  duties  were  is-  Marine  (Captain  J.  H.  Merryman).  Upon 
sued  to  the  keepers  and  crews.  The  next  step  these  officers  they  laid  the  duty  of  periodical 
was  to  bring  the  stations  within  distances  of  examinations  of  the  stations,  and  the  drill  and 
from  three  to  five  miles  of  each  other,  in  order  exercise  of  the  keepers  and  crews  in  life-aav- 
that  neighboring  station  crews  might  be  massed  ing  manoBUvres  with  the  boats  and  apparatus, 
together  by  signal  or  message,  should  extra  They  also  provided  for  the  keeping  of  jouhiala 
help  at  a  wreck  be  required.  To  this  end,  or  log-books  by  each  keeper,  recording  the 
twelve  new  houses  were  built  on  the  New  state  of  the  weather  and  the  surf,  and  all  oc- 
Jersey  coast  and  six  on  the  Long  Island,  and  currences  at  the  several  stations ;  transcripts 
the  location  of  some  existing  stations  changed,  from  which  were  required  to  be  forwarded 
The  old  stations  were  also  rebuilt  or  enlarged  each  week  to  the  office  at  Washington.  Each 
for  the  -accommodations  of  their  occupants  and  keeper  was  furthermore  required  to  transmit 
of  rescued  persons.  Means  being  limited,  all  to  neadquarters  a  carefully  prepared  report 
the  stations  of  this  period  were  made  the  plain-  of  each  disaster  occurring  within  his  precmct. 
est  possible  houses,  42  feet  long  and  18  feet  The  regulations  minutely  defined  the  duties  of 
wide,  of  four  rooms  and  two  stories.  One  keepers  and  surfmen  in  regard  to  service  at 
room  below  contained  the  boats,  wagon,  surf-  wrecks  and  the  performance  of  patrol,  and 
car,  mortar,  etc. ;  the  other  was  furnished  as  made  provision  for  their  instruction  in  resuscl- 
the  mess-room  of  the  crew.  In  the  upper  tating  persons  apparently  drowned.  The  pres- 
story,  one  apartment  was  fitted  with  cot- beds  ervation  and  repair  of  the  buildings,  the  regn- 
aod  bedding,  and  the  second  was  adapted  for  lar  outfit  and  supply  of  the  stations,  tlie  peri- 
storing  the  lighter  apparatus.  These  measures  odical  returns  upon  proper  books  and  forms  of 
and  arrangements,  somewhat  provisional  in  the  condition  of  the  station  appointments,  the 
their  character,  and  struck  off  to  meet  the  methods  of  keeping  the  district  accounts,  and 
present  exigencies,  carried  the  young  service  the  general  fiscal  management  of  the  service, 
on  the  two  coasts  through  the  winter  of  1871  came  within  the  scope  of  their  provisions. 
-72.  The  result  of  the  new  organization  was  They  provided  for  bo£a*ds  of  examiners  to  de- 
striking.  The  record  of  the  season  on  the  two  termine  the  professional  qualifications  of  the 
coasts  shows  that  every  person  imperiled  by  keepers  and  crews,  and  to  bar  all  but  experts 
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from  the  service ;  and  they  established  a  code  view  of  determining,  bj  reference  to  the  pe- 
of  signals,  with  flags  for  daj  service  and  rock-  riodioity  of  marine  casualties,  the  points  neoes- 
ets  for  night,  to  enable  the  patrolmen  to  com-  sary  for  the  protection  afforded  by  life-saving 
mnnioate  with  the  stations,  and  the  stations  stations,  and  other  means  for  preventing  and 
to  effect  intercourse  with  each  other.  Under  mitigating  marine  disasters — a  matter  of  the 
these  regulations  the  efficiency  of  the  service  gravest  importance  on  this  and  other  accounts, 
was  greatly  promoted,  and  the  season  of  1872  which  had  up  to  this  time  been  strangely  and 
-*78  was  tnnmphantly  passed,  only  one  life  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  Oovernment 
being  lost  by  shipwreck  within  the  domain  of  The  operations*  of  the  service  for  the  year 
the  establishment.  1878-'74  had  meanwhile  been  actively  con- 
This  continued  success  induced  Congress  in  tinned.  The  storm-signal  system  of  the  Signal 
March,  1878,  to  extend  the  system  to  other  Service  had  been  connected  with  seven  sta- 
ooasts,  and  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  tions  on  the  New  Jersey  coast^  an  appropH- 
John  Lynch,  of  Maine,  then  a  Representative  ation  of  $80,000  having  been  made  by  Con- 
in  Congress,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Cofti-  gress  for  Uie  general  connection  of  the  system 
mittee  on  Commerce,  to  the  charge  of  which  with  the  life-saving  stations  and  lighthouses, 
matters  relating  to  this  service  were  committed.  The  record  of  the  season  at  its  close  showed 
a  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $100,000  for  1,165  lives  saved  on  the  three  coasts;  only  two 
new  life-savmg  stations,  and  caUmg  for  a  report  were  lost 

of  points  for  others  upon  the  sea  and  lake  During  the  vear  1874-^75  twenty- two  new 

coasts,  with  detailed  estimates  of  cost.    This  stations  established  under  the  act  of  March, 

magnanimous  legislation  resulted  in  the  crea-  1878,  were  put  into  operation.    The  number 

tion  of  two  new  districts,  one  embracing  the  of  lives  saved  this  season  was  855,  and  there 

coasts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  the  other  were  16  persons  lost.    Fourteen  of  these  were 

the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  be-  from  the  Italian  bark  Qiovanni,  wrecked  on 

tween  Capes  Henry  and  Hatteras,  and  placed  Cape  Cod  on  March  4^  1875,  too  far  fi*om  shore 

five  new  stations  on  the  Maine  coast,  one  on  to  be  reached  by  the  shot-line  from  any  ord- 

the  New  Hampshire,  five  on  the  Massachusetts,  nance  then  invented^  and  in  a  surf  in  which  no 

one  on  the  Rliode  Island,  three  on  the  Virginia,  boat  could  live.    This  loss  was  the  first  serious 

and  seven  on  the  North  Carolina.  The  stations  disaster  which  the  service  had  suffered  since 

were  not,  however,  put  into  operation  until  its  organization,  though  fortunately  it  was  one 

the  year  following,  owing  to  delay  in  selecting  not  chargeable  to  any  fault  of  the  establish- 

sites  and  procuring  titles.    To  make  the  report  ment    By  direction  of  the  central  office,  efforts 

called  for  by  the  law,  a  commission  was  formed  were  at  once  commenced  by  Captain  Merry- 

in  March,  1878,  immediately  after  the  passage  man,  assisted  by  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Corps, 

of  the  bill,  consisting  of  Mr.  Kimball  and  Cap-  to  increase  the  range  of  the  wreck  artillery, 

tains  John  Faunce  and  J.  H.  Merryman,  of  the  In  the  following  year,  1875-'76,  the  work 

Revenue  Marine.    Their  report,  made  in  view  of  creating  the  stations  authorized  br  the  law 

of  the  actual  and  prospective  extension  of  the  of  June  20,  1874,  was  actively  pushed.    Six 

•errice  on  a  national  scale,  was  the  prominent  stations  on  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  coast 

feature  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  mvolved  a  were  completed  and  put  into  operation,  involv- 

comprehensive  mental  survey  of  the  nature  and  ing  the  organization  of  an  additional  district 

characteristics  of  our  vast  and  varied  coasts  on  designated  No.  5.    A  gun,  designed  by  R.  P. 

the  ocean  and  ihe  lakes,  personal  inspection  Parrott^  ^^-t  o^  ^®  West  Point  Foundry, 

and  study  of  the  principal  localities,  and  nu-  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  with  a  maximum  range  of 

merous  consultations  with  underwriters,  ship-  681  yanl^  ^ut  too  heavy  for  transportation  in 

owners,  captains  of  vessels,  veteran  sarfmen,  ordinary  life-saving  use,  was  placed  at  Peaked 

and  aU  varieties  of  sources  of  relevant  infor-  Hill  Bar,  Cape  Cod,  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of 

mation.    It  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  the  Giovanni     A  life-raft  was  added  to  the 

of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  vrith  his  approval,  apparatus  at  several  stations.    A  new  self- 

in  January,  1874.    Gui<led  by  its  recommenda-  righting  and  self-bailing  life-boat^  devised  by* 

tions.  Congress  passed  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  Captain  J.  M.  Richardson,  the  Superintendent 

authorizing  the  classification  of  stations  into  of  the  ilrst  Life-saving  District,  of  much  lees 

three  groups^  designated  respectively  as  com-  weight  and  draught  than  the  English,  was  sta- 

Elete  life-saving  stations,  life-boat  stations,  and  tioned  for  trial  at  Whitehead  Island,  Me.  The 
onses  of  refbge ;  establishing  a  number  of  sta-  storm-signal  system  was  still  farther  extended 
tions  of  the  several  classes  upon  the  Southern,  to  several  of  the  Atlantic  stations.  This  year 
Pacific,  and  Lake  coasts ;  creating  five  new  several  incompetent  keepers  and  surftnen  were 
districts,  each  with  its  local  superintendent  at  discovered  in  the  Sixth  bistrict  stations  by  the 
a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum;  providing  for  Examining  Board,  put  there  by  local  politicians, 
the  bestowal  of  meaals  of  honor,  in  two  class-  and  were  promptly  ejected,  and  the  District 
es,  upon  persons  endangering  their  lives  to  save  Superintendent  was  dismissed.  The  number 
others ;  and  empowenng  uie  collection  and  of  persons  saved  from  wrecks  was  729.  The 
tabulation  by  the  Life-saving  Service  of  statis-  persons  lost  were  22 — 7  of  them  washed  over- 
tics  of  disaster  to  shipping,  both  in  Goyem-  board  before  stranding,  6  drowned  by  attempt- 
ment  and  maritime  inter^ts,  and  also  with  a  ing  to  land  in  the  ships^  boats,  and  9  bj  mr 
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sanely  Jumping  en  masse  into  the  sorf-boat  as  and  26  others  repaired.  On  the  New  Jersey 
it  came  alongside  in  the  darkness,  capsizing  it  coast,  two  stations  were  also  rebuilt  and  86 
instantJj.  and  also  drowning  the  hfe-saving  repaired.  Four  of  the  Richardson  self-righting 
crew.  This  disaster  occurred  on  the  coast  (S  and  self-bailing  life-boats  were  constructed,  and 
North  Carolina,  from  the  Italian  bark  Nnova'  placed  respectively  at  Orleans,  Mass.,  Fire  Isl- 
Ottavia.  and,  N.  Y.,  Absecom  Inlet,  N.  J.,  and  Town- 
In  Uie  year  1876-^77  four  new  districts  were  send^s  Inlet,  N.  J.  A  code  of  signals  for  corn- 
organized — three  embracing  the  lake-coast,  and  munication  between  vessels  in  danger  or  dis- 
one  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Thirty-five  new  tress  and  the  life-saving  stations  was  devised 
stations  of  the  number  authorized  by  the  act  of  by  the  Signal  Service,  and  signals  for  similar 
Jane20, 1874,  were  put  into  operation,  including  night  communication  were  brought  into  con- 
five  houses  of  refuge  on  the  Florida  coast.  A  templation.  A  line  of  telegraph  built  by  the 
new  gun  for  service  at  wrecks,  considerably  War  Department  for  the  Signal  Service,  be- 
lighter  than  the  gun  formerly  in  use,  and  with  tween  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  HatteraSy  running 
a  maximum  ruige  of  478  yards,  was  invented  by  in  the  neighborhood  of  several  of  the  lif e-aav- 
R.  P.  Parrott,  Eisq.,  and  brought  into  use  at  a  ing  stations  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and 
number  of  Uie  stations.  The  second  serious  at-  communicating  with  headquarters  at  Washing- 
tompt  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  service  ton,  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  establish- 
to  local  politics  was  this  year  discovered  by  the  roeut  by  affording  instant  iotelligence  of  wreck 
Ezaminmg  Board  in  the  newly  organized  Fifth  operations.  Preparations  were  made  by  the 
District,  a  number  of  political  retainers,  without  Chief  Signal  Officer,  at  the  instance  of  Jifr.  Kim- 
character  as  surfmen,  being  found  at  the  open-  ball,  for  establishing  telephones  at  twelve  of 
ing  of  the  season  installed  in  the  stations  as  the  stations  on  the  same  coast,  for  the  purpose 
keepers  and  surfmen.  They  were  promptly  of  accomplishing  intercommunication  with  the 
thrown  out,  and  their  places  filled  by  profes-  keepers,  which  have  since  been  put  into  effec- 
sionals.  The  local  superintendent,  in  consid-  tive  operation.  The  extension  of  the  service, 
eration  of  his  having  oeen  terrorized  by  the  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been 
politicians  into  accepting  these  men,  and  in  introduced,  called  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
view  of  his  own  high  personal  and  professional  regulations,  which  was  accordingly  made  by 
character,  was  kept  in  the  service,  with  a  strin-  direction  of  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secretary 

fent  a4monition  against  another  lapse  of  this  of  the  Treasury.  The  most  remarkable  achieve- 

ind.    The  stations  this  year  continued  in  effec-  ment  of  the  year  was  that  of  Lieutenant  D.  A. 

tive  running  order.    The  number  of  lives  saved  Lyle,  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  who  was  detailed, 

was  1,600.    One  tragic  disaster  occurred  in  at  the  request  of  the  Life-saving  Service,  to 

the  loss  of  the  British  ship  Circassian,  from  conduct  experiments  in  increasing  the  range  of 

which  28  persons  perished,  the  vessel  being  wreck  artillery,  and  who  succeeded  in  devisiDg 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  wreck  ordnance,  and  two  bronze  guns,  one  weighing  with  its  proleo- 

the  terrific  sea  rendering  boat  service  impossi-  tile  only  202  pounds,  which  has  carried  a  line 

ble.    The  ship's  company  had  all  been  rescued  696  yards,  and  a  smaller  gun  weighing  with  its 

by  the  life-saving  crew  about  three  weeks  projectile  only  102  pounds,  which  has  an  extreme 

before,  at  the  time  of  its  stranding,  and  those  line-carrying  range  of  477  yards.    This  result 

lost  were  mainly  a  corps  of  wreckers  who  had  would  appear  to  make  catastrophes  like  those 

been  employed  to  get  the  vessel  off,  and  whose  of  the  Giovanni  and    Circassian  impossible, 

leader  had  refused  to  fd]ow  the  life-saving  crew  The  year  was  one  of  severe  tempests,  there 

to  keep  a  line  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore,  being  171  disasters  to  vessels  within  the  scope 

Besides  these,  1 1  lives  were  lost  on  other  coasts,  of  life-saving  operations — the  highest  annual 

seven  of  them  by  the  swift  disintegration,  in  an  number  previously  known  to  the  service  be- 

ordinary  sea,  of  a  rotten  vessel  upon  striking,  ing  184.    In  the  report  of  the  service  for  1876, 

before  the  crew  could  either  take  to  their  own  the  General  Superintendent,  commenting  upon 

boat  or  receive  help  from  the  shore ;  three  at  the  the  remarkable  success  which  the  establishment 

stranding  of  the  French  steamer  L'Am^rique  had  achieved  in  saving  life,  and  claiming  it  as 

by  an  attempt  of  the  sailors  to  land ;  and  one  the  legitimate  fruit  of  organization,  had  re- 

by  a  man  being  washed  overboard  before  strik-  marked  that,  if  eyer  the  annual  result  should 

ing.  be  less  proud,  it  would  be  because  the  Govem- 

The  next  year,  1877-78,  is  memorable  in  the  ment  failed  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  the 

history  of  the  service  for  active  efforts  and  im-  natural  development  of  the  service.    There  had 

portant  results.    The  life-saving  establishment  recently  been  such  a  failure,  and  this  year  the 

at  its  close  embraced  148  stations.    Of  these,  predicted  result  followed.    An  appropriation 

18  were  life-boat  stations,  16  of  them  on  the  by  Congress  below  the  estimates  submitted. 

Lakes  and  2  on  the  Pacific  coast,  together  with  prevented  the  stations  on  the  North  Caro- 

5  houses  of  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  una  coast  from  being  opened  for  service  ear- 

The  two  Pacific  stations  were  built  during  the  lier  than  the  1st  of  December,  and  six  days 

year.    In  the  latter  part  of  1878  two  new  life-  before  this  time  arrived  98  lives  were  lost  by 

saving  stations  were  built  on  the  coast  of  Long  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Huron,  no 

Island,  one  at  Coney  Island,  the  other  at  Short  assistance  being  at  hand.     A  similar  misfor- 

Beach.    Two  of  the  old  stations  were  rebuilt,  tune  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January  foUow- 
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ing,  on  the  same  coast,  hj  the  wreck  of  the  powers,  daties,  and  qualifications  were  ex- 
steamer  Metropolis,  wherebjr  85  lives  Were  pressed  in  distinct  terms,  and  for  whose  aid  an 
lost,  the  fatality  being  due  to  the  remoteness  Assistant  General  Saperintendent  was  also  pro- 
of life-saving  relief  from  the  point  of  disaster,  vided.  Provision  was  made  in  one  of  its  see- 
the stations  in  that  locality  being  at  that  time  tions  for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  Revenue 
from  10  to  16  miles  apart,  and  recommendations  Marine  as  inspectors  of  the  stations,  a  duty  for 
for  their  increase,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  which  their  experience  as  revenue  officers  and 
the  ordinary  contiguity,  made  by  the  General  coast  navigators  in  several  respects  qualifies 
Superintendent  for  two  years  previously,  hav-  them.  The  act  extended  the  annual  term  of 
ing  been  disregarded.  In  addition  to  these,  ten  service  at  the  seaboard  stations  from  Septem- 
lives  were  lost  on  other  coasts  at  times  when  her  to  May,  thus  covering  in  the  earliest  storms 
the  neighboring  stations  were  closed,  and  four  of  autumn  and  the  latest  of  spring  as  the  period 
at  points  too  remote  for  prompt  life-saving  aid.  for  the  activity  of  the  crews,  and  preventing 
The  number  of  lives  fairly  lost  this  year  with-  for  the  future  the  occurrence  ot  unaided  dis- 
in  the  scope  of  life-saving  activity  was  29.  tress  such  as  befell  the  Huron.  On  the  Lakes, 
The  number  of  lives  saved  was  1,881.  the  term  of  service  was  also  lengthened  from 
The  season^s  disasters,  no  less  than  its  sue-  the  opening  to  the  dose  of  navigation.  The 
cesses,  stimuUted  Congress  to  action,  and  the  utility  of  this  measure  was  seen  in  the  abun- 
year  ended  like  a  peroration  with  the  passage  of  dant  succor  rendered  to  imperiled  navigators 
the  act  of  June  18, 1878,  formally  organizing  the  on  our  inland  waters  last  autumn,  as  well  as 
service.  The  bill  was  originally  introduce  by  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  pay  of  the  keepers 
the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  for  many  years  had  was  raised  by  the  act  to  $400  per  annum,  just 
been  an  ardent  friend  and  promoter  of  the  ser-  double  what  they  formerly  received ;  and  this 
vice.  It  was  opposed  by  a  bill  to  transfer  the  increase  of  compensation  to  professional  ex- 
service  to  the  Navy,  which  was  introduced  in  perts  who  risk  their  lives  upon  many  if  not  all 
both  Houses.  Both  the  House  bills  were  re-  occasions  of  shipwreck,  besides  its  justice  to 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  from  them,  relieved  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  es- 
whioh  the  Hon.  Charles  B.  Roberts  reported  tabli^ment  from  the  very  serious  anxiety  which 
a  substitute,  incorporating  with  Mr.  Cox^s  some  they  had  felt  for  some  time  previous  in  view 
features  of  the  otner  bill  The  measure  gave  of  the  steady  dropping  away  from  the  stations 
rise  to  a  spirited  discussion,  marked  by  an  able  of  trusty  men.  disgusted  with  the  paltry  pit- 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  existing  service  from  tance  which  had  been  given  them  for  such  la- 
Mr.  Roberts,  a  speech  of  great  brilliancy  on  bors  and  responsibilities  as  theirs.  An  equal 
the  same  side  from  Mr.  Cox,  and  eloquent  and  relief,  and  no  less  justice,  was  effected  by  an- 
cogent  speeches  from  Messrs.  James  W.  Covert,  other  provision  of  the  act,  setting  the  volunteer 
J.  J.  Yeates,  John  H.  Pugh,  W.  W.  Crapo,  M.  life-boat  service  on  the  Lakes  upon  a  proper  foot- 
H.  Dunnell,  O.  D.  Conger,  and  C.  H.  Brogden.  ing.  Previously  these  men  had  never  been  paid 
The  result  was  that  the  bill  passed  the  House  for  days  spent  in  the  drill  and  exercise  neces- 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  upon  reaching  sary  to  perfect  them  in  the  use  of  the  life-boats 
the  Senate  also  there  passed  unanimously.  It  and  apparatus,  nor  were  they  compensated  for 
should  be  remarked  that,  so  long  as  its  fate  was  ser\ice  at  wrecks,  no  matter  what  its  hardship 
in  suspense,  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  and  danger,  unless  it  resulted  in  the  actual  sav- 
of  Commerce  in  the  various  maritime  cities,  ing  of  life.  This  lottery  of  preponderating 
the  mercantile  and  marine  classes,  and  the  sea-  blanks  was  abolished  by  the  provision  of  the 
board  population  incessantly  poured  memorials  new  act  giving  enrolled  volunteer  crews  $3 
and  petitions  for  its  passage  upon  Congress,  per  diem  for  each  day  spent  in  drill,  and  $10 
and  protests  against  the  proposed  transfer  to  per  man  for  each  occasion  of  wreck  service, 
the  Navy.  A  clever  woodcut  in  one  of  the  All  keepers  were  created  inspectors  of  customs 
leading  journals,  drawn  by  our  most  popu-  by  the  law,  thus  enabling  them  to  protect  rev- 
lar  caricaturist,  representing  Uncle  Sam  in  a  enne  interests  and  the  interests  of  owners  in 
boat,  fishing  up  the  life-saving  bill  amid  a  gen-  relation  to  stranded  property.  Investi^tions 
erd  shipwreck  of  sinking  bills,  with  the  le-  into  the  circumstances  of  all  disasters  involv- 
gend  underneath,  *^  The  only  thing  worth  sav-  ing  loss  of  life  were  ordered,  with  a  view  of 
ing,**  was  an  expressive  token  of  the  general  ascertaining  their  causes,  and  whether  the  offi- 
warmthof  public  interest  in  the  establi^ment.  cers  of  the  service  have  been  guilty  of  neglect 
Mr.  Kimball  was  immediately  nominated  to  and  misconduct;  and  authority  was  given  to 
the  Senate,  by  the  President,  as  the  General  examine  into  any  alleged  incompetency  or  fault 
Superintendent  of  the  newly  organized  service,  of  the  employees  at  any  time — provisions  whose 
ana  promptly  and  unanimously  confirmed,  importance  is  apparent.  The  act  further  cre- 
The  provisions  of  the  new  act  made  it  of  ated  a  new  district  for  the  Gulf  coast,  whose 
great  importance.  A  leading  feature  was  the  shipping  operations  are  steadily  increasing  and 
organization  of  the  service  into  a  separate  require  this  protection  at  seasons  of  tempest, 
and  definite  establishment,  detached  from  the  and  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  37 
Revenue  Marine,  in  coiy unction  with  which  it  new  stations,  6  of  them  upon  the  Gulf  coast,  8 
had  hitherto  existed,  and  placed  under  the  upon  the  New  England,  8  upon  the  coasts  of 
charge  of  a  General  Superintendent,  whose  Delaware  and  Maryland,  10  upon  the  Lakes, 
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and  15  npon  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  saving  stations — a  class  judged  proper  for  all 
Oarolina ;  ten  of  these  last  taking  intermediate  lonelj   coast  localities,  where   population  b 
places  between  the  existing  stations,  and  abridg-  either  sparse  or  absent,  and  aid  upon  occasions 
ing  the  wearj  distances  which  had  hitherto  of  shipwreck  can  not  be  improvised,  and  where 
aggravated  the  labors  and  hardships  of  patrol  also  Uie  means  of  shelter  and  subsistence  for 
upon  those  beaches,  and  made  speedy  arrival  the  rescued  are  otherwise  wanting.    Such  sta- 
abreast  of  a  wreck  bo  often  impossible,  as  in  tions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
the  case  of  the  Metropolis.    The  act  will  doubt-  classes  bj  the  presence  of  regularly  employ^ 
less  be  supplemented  by  much  legislation,  die-  crews  of  surfmen,  and  by  being  built  and  fur- 
tated  by  the  requirements  of  a  service  oon-  nished  as  their  domiciles,  and  for  the  temporary 
Btantly  growing  in  utility ;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  accommodation  of  shipwrecked  persons.   They 
has  set  ttie  establishment  upon  its  first  really  are  also  fully  equipped  with  all  the  means  and 
fair  footing,  enlarged  its  horizon,  and  started  appliances  for  life-saving  operations  from  the 
it  upon  a  fresh  career.  snore.    The  same  class  of  stations  was  deemed 
Tne  number  of  stations  embraced  by  the  es-  necessary  for  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  which 
tablishment  is  196.    Twenty-three  of  these  are  is  contained  in  the  Second  Life-saving  District, 
not  yet  completed.    The  stations  consist,  as  This  coast  slopes  seaward  from  New  Hampshire 
before  stated,  of  three  classes,  severally  denom-  out  to  Cape  Ann,  thence  scoops  inward  for 
inated  complete  life-saving  stations,  life-boat  seventy   n^es,    forming  Massachusetts  Bay, 
stations,,  and  houses  of  refuge.    The  act  which  which  contains  the  thick-masted  port  of  Bos- 
inaugurated  the  extension  of  the  service  to  the  ton,  and,  trending  boldly  toward  the  ocean, 
coasts  of  the  entire  country,  which  are  over  makes  the  great,  crooked  peninsula  of  Cape 
10,000  miles  in  extent,  made  their  configuration  Cod,  stretching   forty    miles   outward,  then 
and  distinctive  vicissitudes  of  surf  and  storm  curving  abruptly  upward  for  about  the  same 
the  subject  of  anxious  and  exhaustive  oonsid-  distance,  and  rudely  resembling  in  conforroa- 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  of  1878,  tion  an  arm  raised  in  challenge  to  the  sea. 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  most  efifective  This  cape  is  dreadful  to  mariners.    Its  outer 
species  of  life-saving  aid  which  could  be  ex-  shore  is  a  barren  bank  of  storm-blown  sand, 
tended  in  the  several  localities  to  shipwrecked  for  ever  shifting  under  elemental  action,  beaten 
seafarers,  under  the  always  narrow  appropria-  by  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  surf,  and  skirt- 
tions.    Beginning  with  Maine,  they  had  before  ed  off  shore  by  echelons  of  sunken  sand-bars, 
them  a  region  which  from  north  to  south,  and  always  advancing  or  receding,  and  the  frequent 
in  transverse  directions,  the  mighty  plow  of  occasion  of  shipwreck  along  the  entire  penin- 
the  glacier  had  furrowed  in  immemorial  ages  sula.  Below  it  are  the  large  islands  of  Nantuck- 
with  deep  valleys,  which  slope  down  into  3ie  et  and  Martha^s  Vineyard,  with  Buzzard's  Bay 
sea;  their  intervening  ridges,  broken  and  ir-  and  Nantucket  and  Vineyard  Sounds  around 
regular,  forming  submarine  rocks  and  ledges,  them — waters  dangerous  with  submarine  shoals 
or  appearing  as  narrow  capes,  monoliths,  reefs,  and  ledges,  while  the  islands  they  lave  are 
and  islands  above  the^  surface,  causing  capri-  exposed  on  their  seaward  sides  to  the  ocean 
clous  currents  and  abrupt  variations  in  sound-  fury.    The  whole  coast  of  this  district  is  rough 
ings,  which,  with  the  numerous  sunken  rocks  to  the  mariner.    Dangerous  islands,  rocks,  and 
and  peaks  and  half-submerged  islets  densely  ledges  stud  its  extent  to  the  northward,  along 
paving  the  coast,  like  the  teeth  in  a  shark's  the  rugged  projection  of  Cape  Ann,  and  are 
jaw,  make  navigation  in  this  locality  singularly  dense  in  the  inner  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
perilous,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lees  of  the  entire  extent  of  which'  lies  bare  to  the 
the  innumerable  capes,  headlands,  and  islands  scourging  easterly  and  northeasterly  gales,  and 
afford  frequent  harbors  of  refuge  or  sheltered  has  been  the  scene  of  shipwreck  for  many  in- 
moorings  for  vessels  which  can  run  their  con-  ward-bound  vessels.   Complete  life-saving  sta- 
oomitant  gantlet  of  dangers.    These  dangers  tions  were  nowhere  more  needed  than  on  the 
are  fearfully  augmented  by  the  tremendous  coast  of  this  State,  which  has  fifteen,  located 
severity  of  winter  storms  in   that  latitude,  at  points  most  liable  to  cause  shipwreck.    The 
with  their  accompaniments  of  impenetrable  same  class  of  stations  were  found  necessary  for 
fog  and  blinding  snow.    The  numerous  lights,  the  coasts  of  Rhode  Island,  Block  IsUnd,  and 
buoys,  and  sound-signals  of  the  Lighthouse  Long  Island,  which  constitute  the  Third  Life- 
Board,  and  the  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey,  saving  District,  and  face  the  sailing  tracks  of 
have  combined  to  guard  the  mariner  on  this  a  multitude  of  vessels  bound  to  or  from  the 
coast,  and  his  hazard  is  further  countervailed  great  port  of  New  York.    From  its  eastern  to 
by  the  judicious  distribution  at  certfdn  points,  its  western  boundary,  the  mainland  of  the  en- 
mainly   upon  outlying   islands,   commanding  tire  Rhode  Island  coast,  about  forty  miles  in 
wide  outlooks  upon  the  ocean,  of  seven  life-  breadth,  fronts  the  Atlantic,  and  has  stations 
saving  stations:  six  of  them  upon  the  Maine  at  three  projecting  points  especially  dangerous 
coast,  and  the  seventh  at  Kye  Beach,  where  to  shipping.    Block  Island,  lying  midway  be- 
New  Hampshire  projects  a  narrow  coi^  upon  tween  this  coast  and  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  sea.    These  seven  stations  are  comprised  Long  Island,  directly  in  the  path  of  vessels, 
by  the  First  Life-saving  District.    They  be-  has  two,  and  Long  Island  has  thirty-three, 
long  to  the  cclass  designated  as  complete  life-  This  stretch  of  lano,  measuring  from  Montauk 
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to  Gravesend  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  have  thus  far  made  life-saving  stations  nn- 
miles,  and  varying  from  two  to  twenty-five  necessary  for  aboat  three  hundred  miles,  when 
miles  in  width,  has  a  beaoh  which  is  the  the  coast,  receding  for  this  distance,  again 
oomtnencement  of  an  extraordinary  formation,  swells  out  seaward  at  Florida.  The  progranmie 
This  formation  is  a  strip  of  barren  sand,  from  of  the  service  was  here  shaped  to  new  oondi- 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  five  miles  wide,  almost  tions.  This  coast,  closely  approached  by  ves- 
entirely  unpeopled,  separated  by  a  tile  of  bays  sels  plying  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
from  the  mainland,  which,  commencing  with  of  Mexico,  is  a  coral  formation,  five  hundred 
Long  Island,  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  miles  in  extent,  arid  and  desolate  to  the  last 
to  Gape  Fear,  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  degree,  with  steep  shores  and  a  depth  of  water 
six  hundred  miles.  It  is  broadly  cleft  three  which  enables  vessels,  when  driven  in  by  Uie 
times  in  its  course  southward,  by  the  waters  galea  and  tornadoes  of  the  stormy  season,  to 
of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  come  up  almost  high  and  dry,  rendering  com- 
The  bays  which  divide ,  it  longituainally  from  paratively  easy  the  escape  of  their  crews,  whose 
the  mainland  are  narrow  till  they  reach  North  chief  liability,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to 
Carolina,  where  tliey  spread  out  into  Albe-  perish  from  hunger  and  thirst  The  stations 
marie  and  Pamplico  Sounds,  sinking  thence  to  adopted  for  this  coast,  therefore,  were  of  the 
Cape  Fear  into  swamps  and  lagoons.  A  slow  class  called  houses  of  refuge,  severally  inhab- 
ana  perpetual  mutation,  varied  at  times  by  con-  ited  by  a  keeper  and  his  family,  and  stocked 
vulsive  alterations,  is  the  law  of  this  long  chain  with  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  persons 
of  beach.  At  varying  distances  it  is  traversed  oast  ashore.  There  are  five  of  these  stations, 
by  narrow  inlets,  piefced  by  the  ocean,  which  located  on  the  bul|^e  of  the  coast  where  vessels 
march  steadily  downward,  year  after  year,  are  liable  to  be  driven  ashore,  and  comprised 
under  the  action  of  the  north  and  east  winds,  within  the  Seventh  Life-saving  District.  Gri- 
the  sand  closing  up  behind  them,  or  are  arrest-  ginally  no  stations  were  proposed  for  the  Gulf 
ed  or  closed  by  the  operation  of  some  violent  coast,  which  is  generally  a  low  waste  of  sand 
storm,  which  may  at  the  same  time  cleave  the  or  morass,  with  shoaling  waters  and  regular 
beach  across  with  a  new  inlet.  This  march  soundings,  more  fatal  to  marine  property  than 
of  inlets  threatens  the  safety  of  the  stations,  to  life  when  visited  by  the  southern  burri- 
and  frequently  compels  their  removaL  They  oanes ;  but  the  recent  increase  of  commerce  at 
are  menaced  also  by  the  ocean,  between  which  Galveston,  and  the  damage  wrought  to  ship- 
and  the  beach  there  is  unceasing  war.  At  ping  by  the  prevailing  northers  on  the  coast  of 
times  the  beach  makes  a  steady  annual  ad-  Texas,  have  ted  to  the  proieotion  of  six  life-sav- 
vance  upon  the  sea,  and  then  for  years  is  ing  stations  for  that  locality  at  points  marked 
driven  back  by  the  onset  of  the  waters.  Gff  by  recurrent  disaster,  and  embraced  by  the 
shore,  along  its  whole  extent,  lurk  perilous  i^hth  life-saving  District.  Five  of  these  are 
shoals  and  pliltoons  of  submarine  bars,  for  ever  complete  life-saving  stations,  and  one  belongs 
changing  position,  over  which  in  tempests  the  to  the  class  design^ed  as  life-boat  stations — ^a 
squadrons  of  breakers  mount  and  tumble  with  class  reseryed  for  populous  localities  where  vol- 
tremendous  uproar.  Gradually  curving  in  from  unteer  crews  can  be  readily  collected,  and  the 
Montauk,  this  stretch  of  unstable  beaches  bends  depth  of  water  enables  the  English  life-boat  to 
out  again  four  hundred  miles  below  to  form  be  used.  The  class  of  life-boat  stations  (estab- 
the  dreaded  cape  of  Hatteras,  from  which  point  lished,  it  may  be  said,  somewhat  experimental- 
the  coast  trends  inward  to  the  bonnduy  of  ly,  and  with  the  view  of  substituting  for  them 
Florida.  Four  great  marts — New  York,  Phil-  complete  life-saving  stations  if,  after  trial,  their 
adelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk — bring  the  protection  to  life  should  be  found  inadequate) 
ocean  paths  of  commerce  close  upon  this  line  oelongs  particularly  to  the  Lakes  and  the  Pa- 
of  beach,  and  here  tempest  hunts  the  ships,  cific  coast.  The  I^kes  present  marked  char- 
The  record  of  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  acteristics.  They  are  a  group  of  enormous  in- 
beaches  is  terrible.  The  traveler  upon  them  land  seas,  with  2,500  miles  of  American  coast 
sees  everywhere,  protruding  from  the  sands,  line,  generally  regular  shores,  without  many 
the  skeletons  of  wrecks,  and  their  old-time  idan^  and  closed  by  ice  to  navigation  for 
story  is  only  of  innumerable  drowned  crews,  nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  They  have  few 
Here  were  the  earliest  and  the  greatest  success-  natural  harbors,  and  the  entrances  to  most  of 
esof  the  Life-saving  Service,  whose  programme  these  are  narrow,  and  increased  by  the  con- 
devoted  this  entire  line  of  beach  to  complete  trivance  of  double  piers  Jutting  out  consider- 
life-saving  stations.  There  are  41  of  these  in  able  distances.  Tneir  principal  danger  to 
the  Fourth  Life-saving  District,  embracing  the  navigation  is  involved  in  their  lack  of  sea- 
New  Jersey  coast;  11  in  the  Fifth  Life-sav-  room,  which  leads  vessels  to  endeavor  in 
ing  District,  embracing  the  coast  of  Delaware,  storms  to  run  for  shelter  into  the  harbors; 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  as  far  as  Cape  Charles ;  and  the  entrances  to  these  being  narrow,  yes- 
and  25  in  the  Sixth  Life-saving  District,  em-  sels  are  apt  to  miss  them,  and  be  swept  upon 
bracing  the  coast  of  Virginia  from  Cape  Henry,  the  beach.  They  are  also  subject  to  sudden 
and  of  North  Carolina  to  Cape  Fear.  Below  and  violent  gales,  which  pile  up  seas  so  tre- 
Cape  Fear,  fewer  ports,  a  blander  latitude,  and  mendous  as  to  sweep  anchored  vessels  fore  and 
the  absence  of  most  other  vessels  than  coasters,  alt,  often  forcing  their  crews  into  the  rigging^ 
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or  causing  the  craft  to  foander.  At  saoh  plies  therein  necessary,  pajs  the  crews,  keeps 
times,  in  the  case  of  vessels  heached,  the  life-  the  accounts,  and  conducts  the  correspondence, 
hoat,  capable  of  being  at  once  let  down,  into  He  nominates  the  Keepers  of  his  district,  who 
the  water  between  the  piers,  at  the  inner  edge  are  subject  to  an  exaramation  bj  a  Board  com- 
of  one  of  which  the  station  is  located,  can  posed  of  the  local  inspector,  a  surgeon  of  the 
readily  slip  out  to  the  relief  of  their  crews,  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  an  accomplisbed 
and,  being  very  powerful  and  able  to  sustain  surfman,  and  thrown  out  if  not  able-bodied 
the  shbck  of  the  rudest  seas,  can  also  in  the  experts.  The  Superinteodents  receive  $1,000 
other  instance  be  taken  out  to  vessels  laboring  per  annum,  excepting  those  of  the  Third  and 
in  distress  at  long  distances  from  shore.  The  Fourth  Districts,  who  each  receive  $1,500,  their 
Ninth  Life-saving  Districts  embracing  Lakes  respective  coasts  being  more  extensive  than 
Erie  and  Ontario,  has  six  life-boat  stations,  the  the  others.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  oa' 
remaining  three  being  complete  life-saving  sta-  the  Third  District  has  $500  per  annum.  Each 
tions.  Of  the  thirteen  stations  of  the  Tenth  station  has  a  Keeper,  ^he  best  that  can  be  ob- 
Life-saving  District,  embracing  Lakes  Huron  tained  from  the  athletic  race  of  beachmen,  a 
and  Superior,  three  are  life-boat  stations;  and  master  of  boat-craft  and  the  art  of  sunfing,  and 
the  Eleventh  Life-saving  District,  embracing  skilled  in  wreck  operations.  The  profession 
Lake  Michigan,  has  thirteen,  with  five  com-  of  a  surfman  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  a 
plete  life-saving  stations.  At  several  of  the  sailor,  being  only  acquired  by  coast  fishermen 
complete  stations  on  the  Lakes,  however,  there  and  wreckers  after  years  of  experience  in  pass- 
are  life-hoats  as  well  as  surf-boats.  The  eight  ing  out  and  in  through  the  suHf^  the  knowledge 
stations  at  different  pomts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  seamen  being  usually  confined  to  the  ac- 
fi-om  Washington  Territory  to  California,  com-  tion  of  deep  water.    The  Keeper  selects  his 

f arising  the  Twelfth  Life-saving  District,  are  own  crew,  who  are,  however,  subject  to  the  de- 
ife-boat  stations,  this  class  having  been  die-  cision  of  the  Examining  Board.  He  is  by  law 
tated  by  the  nature  of  the  coast,  which  is  very  an  inspector  of  customs,  having  authority  for 
regular,  has  few  harbors,  shores  remarkably  the  care  of  all  stranded  property,  and  against 
hold,  a  mild  and  uniform  climate,  and  only  at  smuggling.  He  preserves  inventories  of  all 
times,  and  rarely  unexpected,  violent  storms,  station  property,  and  journalizes  daily  the  life 
At  these  times,  a  few  prominent  headlands  or  at  the  station,  sending  weekly  transcripts  of 
river  entrances  may  occasion  disaster  to  ves-  his  journal  to  the  General  Superintendent  for 
sels,  whose  crews  can  be  saved  by  the  life-  his  information.  He  keeps  the  station  and 
boat.  equipments  in  order,  commands  the  crew, 
The  service,  thus  organized  into  twelve  dis*  steers  the  boat  to  wrecks,  conducts  all  the 
tricts,  belongs  by  its  relation  to  commerce  to  operations,  and  governs  his  station  precincts, 
the  Treasury  Department  It  is  under  the  im-  At  complete  life-saving  stations  they  are  re- 
mediate charge  of  a  General  Superintendent  quired  to  reside  constantly  with  their  crews  du- 
(Mr.  S.  I.  Kimball),  aided  byan  Assistant  Gen-  ring  the  active  season.  At  life-boat  stations, 
eral  Superintendent  (Mr.  W.  D.  O'Connor),  where  there  are  only  volunteer  crews,  the  Ke^>- 
their  headquarters  being  in  the  Treasury  at  ers  must  live  in  the  neighborhood,  keep  sharp 
Washington.  An  officer  of  the  Revenue  Ma-  lookout  for  distressed  vessels  during  thick 
rine  (Captain  J.  H.  Merryman)  occupies  the  weather,  and  summon  their  men  upon  occa- 
position  of  Inspector  of  Life-saving  Stations,  sions  of  need.  At  houses  of  refuge,  the  Keep- 
Two  oflScers  of  the  Revenue  Marine  (Captain  ers  live  with  their  families  the  year  round,  who 
John  McGowan  and  Captain  J.  H.  Merryman)  after  storms  travel  in  both  directions  from  the 
serve  as  Superintendents  of  Construction  of  stations  as  far  as  possible,  searching  for  persons 
Life-saving  Stations,  supervising  all  building  possibly  cast  ashore.  The  compensation  of 
and  repairs,  and  the  purchase  of  equipments  Keepers  is  fixed  at  $400  per  annum,  severally, 
for  new  stations.  Their  office  is  in  New  York.  The  crews  of  life-saving  stations  are  six  in 
In  each  district  an  officer  of  the  Revenue  number,  and  receive  $40  per  month  during  the 
Marine  is  stationed  as  Assistant  Inspector,  active  season.  They  are  required  to  be  hardy 
his  function  being  to  see  that  the  stations  and  and  ^nlled  surfmen.  They  constantly  patrol 
their  equipments  are  in  proper  condition,  and  the  beaches  at  night,  with  lanterns  and  night- 
the  crews  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  life-sav-  signtds,  on  the  watch  for  endangered  vessels, 
ing  apparatus.  The  districts  are  severally  in  and  also  watch  the  beach  by  day,  especially  in 
the  charge  of  a  Superintendent.  For  tiie  Rhode  thick  weather.  This  patrol  is  vigilantly  main- 
IsUnd  portion  of  the  Third  District  there  is  tained,  as  befits  its  importance ;  and  the  mlan- 
an  Assistant  Superintendent  who  resides  at  ner  of  its  observance,  mduding  the  names  of 
Block  Island.  Each  Superintendent  is  ap-  the  men,  and  their  mutual  meetings,  is  minute- 
pointed  after  examination,  and  is  required  to  ly  recorded  by  the  respective  Keepers,  and  the 
be  a  habitant  of  the  region,  familiar  with  the  records  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  C^eral 
coast,  and  with  the  action  of  surf  and  the  use  Superintendent^  where  they  receive  an  exami- 
of  surf-boats  and  other  life-saving  apparatus,  nation  which  detects  through  discrepancy  any 
He  is  responsible  for  the  condition  and  con-  evasion  of  the  duty.  The  volunteer  crews  at 
duct  of  his  district,  makes  requisition  upon  the  the  life-boat  stations  are  groups  of  eight  per- 
management  for  all  repairs,  outfits,  and  sup-  sons,  besides  the  Keeper.    They  are  regularly 
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enrolled,  and  are  reqnired  to  be  on  the  watch  shinglod  with  cedar,  and  are  painted  like  the 

fnr  the  signal  for  tlieir  aBsembly  in  thick  or  other  atadons.    They  are  placed  on  piles  at 

stonnf  weather.    Thej  receive  {8  per  man  the  water's  edge,  or  set  on  the  inner  side  of 

fiireaob  daj  devoted  to  drill  and  exeroise,  and  the  piers,  and  are  furnished  with  an  iaolincd 

(10  per  ouin  for  each  occasioa  of  service  at  platform,  or  trap  in  the  floor,  along  which 

wrecKs.  the  life-boat  is  let  down  and  laonohed  Into  the 

The  scheme  of  the  service  places  the  long  water  by  a  windlaas.    Over  the  door  of  each  is 

chain  of  oomulete  life-saving  stations  on  the  a  tablet  inscribed  "U.  8.  Lipi-Boat  Stahoh." 
AtlanUo  beaches  witMn  an  average  distance 
of  five  miles  of  each  other,  the  object  being  to 
auDtain  the  intercom inunicatiDn  of  pabvl, 
and  effect  tne  speed;  assembling  of  several 
orews  in  case  of  the  occarrence  of  a  wreck 
requiring  mniti plied  effort.  The  complete 
life-saving  stations  are  generallv  situated  jnst 
behind  the  beach,  among  the  low  sand-hilla 
common  to  sach  localities.  They  are  tjpioall; 
two-storj  hoQses,  mainlj  built  of  tongned  and 
grooved  pine,  with  gable  roofs,  covered  with 
cjpreaa  or  cedar  shingles,  and  strong  shntters 
to  the  windows,  and  are  seonrely  bolted  to  a 
fonndatioD  of  cedar  or  locnst  posts,  sunk  in 
trenches  four  feet  deep.  Their  arohitectare  is 
of  the  pointed  order,  somewhat  in  the  chalet 
style,  with  heavy  projecting  eaves  and  a  small 
open    observatory   or   lookont    deck,   on   the 

peak  of  the  roof,  from   which  spires  a  flag-  un-unmi  statiok. 
staff.    The  walls  of  the  honses  are  painted 

drab,  with  darker  color  for  the  door  and  win-  The  honses  of  refoge  are  two-story  stmo- 
dow  trimmings  and  the  roo&  dark  red.  Over  tares,  of  a  style  common  at  the  South,  with 
the  door  is  a  tablet  with  the  inscription  "  U.  B,  broad  gabled  roofs,  an  ample  veranda  S  feet 
LiFX-sATurs  Statioh."  The  appearance  of  wide  on  three  sides  of  the  stmctnre,  and  large 
the  honses  is  tasty  and  picturesque.  Their  ehimneyi  in  the  rear,  built  ontside  of  the  walL 
dimensions  are  from  18  to  80  feet  wide  by  40  The  honses  are  of  pine,  raised  about  six  feet 
feet  long ;  the  later  booses  are  20  by  4S.  Be-  irom  the  ground  on  light  wood  posts,  and  the 
low  they  contain  two  rooma.  One  of  tfaeM  is  roofs  shinned  with  oynresa.  Instead  of  glaas, 
the  boat-room,  about  10  feet  high,  occupying  the  windows  are  fitted  with  wire-ganze  mos- 
over  two  thirds  of  the  gronnd-fioor  space,  or  qnito  netting.  The  honsee  ore  abont  87  feet 
measuring  about  16  by  80  feet,  and  opening  by  long  by  16  feet  wide,  not  including  the  veranda 
a  broad  double -leaf  door  into  the  weather.  In  apace.  The  upper  story  is  a  loft,  the  lower  has 
tills  are  stored  the  boats,  life-oar,  wreck-gun,  three  apartmenta.  Each  hoose  has  capacity 
and  most  of  the  apparatus.  The  other  room,  for  anocoring  twenty-five  persons,  with  pro- 
about  S  feet  high,  and  measuring  nhont  12  by  visions  to  feed  that  number  for  ten  days.  A 
16  feet,  is  the  general  living-room  of  the  crew,  boat-house  is  provided  for  each  station,  fnr- 
The  second  story  contains  three  rooms,  one  for  nished  with  a  galvaniEed  iron  boat  with  scnlls. 
the  stora^  of  the  lighter  apparatus,  one  for  Acomp]etelife-savingstation,fnUy  equipped, 
the  sleeping-room  of  the  keeper,  and  one  for  coats  abont  fS,000 ;  a  life-boat  station  about 
that  of  the  men ;  both  of  these  furnished  with  i4,fi00 ;  and  a  honae  of  refnge  abont  $8,000. 
oot-beds  in  sofflcient  number  for  the  accommo-  The  stations  are  fully  equipfted  with  all  minor 
dation  also  of  the  Dcca.><ional  gnests  sent  to  the  appurtenances  apposite  to  their  purpose,  saoh 
stations  by  shipwreck.  At  ststions  where  as  anchors,  grapnels,  axes,  shovels,  boat-hooks, 
there  ia  commnnication  with  the  Signal  Service,  and  wreckers'  materials  and  implements  gen- 
tbere  is  an  additional  room  in  the  upper  story  erally ;  and  those  which  are  inhabited  are  also 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  signal  ofiicer.  furnished  witli  stoves,  cot-beds,  mattresses, 
The  later  and  better  built  stations  have  interior  blankets,  and  the  ntensils  requisite  for  rode 
walls  of  latb  and  plaster,  and  are  farniahed  out-  honsekueping.  The  crews  find  their  own  pro- 
side  with  ciaterns  for  the  collection  of  rain-  visions.  The  stations  are  also  provided  with 
water.  The  lack  of  fresh  water  on  the  beaches  all  the  most  approved  appliances  for  saving  lifo 
is  one  of  the  hardahips  of  station-life.  from  wrecks,    first  among  these  is  the  riz- 

The  life-boat  stations  are  nsnally  84  feet  onred  anrf-boat,  the  light  weight  and  draught 
high  from  base  to  peak,  4S  feet  long  by  2S  feet  of  which  make  it  the  only  boat  yet  found  suit* 
wide,  exterior  measarements,  and  contain  aloft  able  for  service  for  the  fiat  beacbee  and  shoal- 
above,  and  a  room  below  13  feet  high,  SO  feet  ing  water  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coaat. 
wide,  and  40  feet  long,  for  the  accommodation  Ttiongh  not  invariably  of  the  same  model,  it 
of  the  life-boat  and  its  gear.  They  are  bnilt  is  nsually  of  cedar,  with  white-oak  frames, 
of  matched  and  grooved  pine,  with  gable  roofi  without  keel,  varying  in  dimensions,  but  gen- 
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erally  from  85  t«  97  feet  long,  from  6^  to  6  feet  is  capable  of  mu-veloas  action,  and  few  itgbti 

wide,  and  from  8  feet  SiDchee  to  2  feet  S  inches  are   more  impressive  thnn    the  pasaage  gnt 

in  least  depth.    It  has  commonly  air-oaaea  at  through  the  flwhiag  breakers  of  tlie  frail  red 

the  endi  and  along  the  interior  rides  under  tike  boat,  lightlj  BwimminK  on  the  vast  intmnes- 

thnrarts,  which  make  it  insnbmergible,  and  is  cence  of  the  sarge,  held  in  siigpension  before 

fitted  with  oork  fenders  ronninz  along  the  oater  the  roaring  and  tnmnltaoue  comber,  or  dart- 

sidea  to  protect  it  against  coUiiuon  with  bulls  in;  forward  as  the  wall  of  water  breaks  and 

or  wreokage.    ]t«  weight  is  from  TOO  to  1,000  cmiDblea,  obedient  to  the  oars  of  the  impas- 

ponnds.    It  is  guided  by  a  long  steering  oar,  sive  crew.    Though  sometimes  thrown  back 

the  steersman  standing  in  the  stern.    In  the  and  broken  in  desperate  and  nnavailing  ef- 

btnda  of  the  skilled  surfmen  of  oar  ooasta,  it  forts  at  a  launch  against  a  reristless  sea,  this 


boat,  wbloh  taight  be  apset  easily,  hag  rarely  Jcrsej,  saj  that  in  it  thej  will  faoe  anj  sea  in 

in  the  hlBtorf  of  the  service  been  capsized  in  which  a  life-boat  can  live, 

passing  throngh  the  sorf,  so  great  is  the  skill  On  the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  coast,  where 

of  her  gallsot  oarsmen ;  and  certain  great  surf-  steep  shores  or  piers  command  deep  water,  and 

men,  like  Captain  Hildretb,  of  Station  89,  New  b;  mechanical  contrivances  heavy  boats  can 
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64  Uunohed  directly  into  it,  the  English  life- 
boat U  in  general  use.  Thi«  wonderfnl  cou< 
triTBnc«,  the  result  of  a  oeatarj  of  repeated 
effort,  is  of  massive  strength  and  stabilitj.  It 
is  built  of  doable  diagonals  of  mahogan;.  The 
aiee  generally  in  use  in  this  coontry  is  about 
27  feet  in  length,  a  little  over  7  feet  broad,  8 
feet  8  inohea  aeep,  carrying  eight  oars,  donblo- 
banlced,   and    weigbiag    when    empty    4,000 

toimda.  It  is  self-righting  and  self-bailing. 
n  other  wonis,  when  thrown  over,  wLioh  is 
dilHonlt  to  be  done,  by  a  heavy  sch,  il  instsutly 
rights  and  empties.  The  first  of  these  two 
extraordinary  characteristics,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  advantages  are  aacrifiaed,  is  effected 
by  a  ponderous  false  keel  of  iron,  which  gives 
the  lower  part  of  the  boat  a  constant  deter- 
mination toward  the  water,  while  an  equal  de- 
termination from  the  water  is  maintained  for 
the  upper  portion  of  the  boat  by  a  distribotioii 
of  air-oases  at  the  sides  and  ends,  scientifically 
proportioned.  The  self-bailing  cltsracteristio 
Is  effected  by  a  deck  adjusted  with  reference 
to  the  draught  of  the  boat,  »o  that,  whatever 
be  the  load  of  the  latter,  the  deck  is  above 
the  load-line;  and  being  fitted  with  tubes  ex- 
tending vertioally  down  through  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  it  follows  that  whatever  water  the  boat 
takes  on  board  falb  tbroagh  the  tubes,  in  obe- 
dlenoe  Co  the  law  which  compels  fiaids  to  seek 
their  level,  and  leaves  the  deck  free.  The 
delivery  tubee  are  fnrnighed  with  self-aoting 
valves,  opening  to  the  downward  pressare  of 
the  water  shipped  by  the  boat,  and  shotting  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Jets  from  below.  Oork  bal- 
last adds  by  its  weight  to  the  stability  of  the 
boat,  and  augments  its  buoyancy  in  case  the 
boat  be  stove.  Two  masts,  made  detachable, 
are  provided,  fitted  with  two  low  log-sails  and 
a  Jib.  The  boat  is  welloigh  invulnerable,  bat 
its  great  weight  and  draugitt,  and  the  resistance 
its  high  bows  offer  to  the  wiod,  often  make  ita 
towage  by  steam-tng  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
reach  a  wreck  at  a  distance.  Particular  attea- 
tion  is  given  to  the  stowage  of  its  ropes,  linea, 
anchors,  and  other  articles  carried  in  life-boats, 
these  being  arranged  by  a  strict  method  with 
reference  Co  economy  of  space  and  facility  of 
ose,  and  always  kept  on  board,  ready  for  service, 
lest  any  of  tliem  should  be  forgotten  in  the  ei- 
oitementof  a  sudden  summons  for  wreck  duty. 
Ottrria^s  of  a  pecnliar  oonstrootion  are  pro- 
vided m  England  for  the  transportation  and 
launching  of  these  boats,  together  with  skids 
and  rollers  for  returning  them  to  their  car- 
riages; but  at  present  in  Cliis  coanCry  they  are 
let  down  by  the  trap  or  inclined  platform  di- 
rectly into  the  water,  the  station  being  always 
at  the  water's  edge.  The  surf-boats  are  pro- 
vided with  carriages,  by  which  they  are  hauled 
from  the  statioos  abreast  of  wrecks.  Tbey  are 
foar-wheeled,  with  bed-pieces  between  each 

Iisir  of  wheels,  on  which  the  boat  rests,  and  a 
ong  bar  or  reach  conneoting  the  front  and  back 
wheels,  made  separable  half-way  to  enable  the 
boat  to  be  lowered  to  the  ground  by  withdraw- 


ing a  portion  of  the  carriage.  The  Atnericui 
life-boat,  invented  by  Captain  J.  U.  Richard- 
son, Superintendent  of  toe  First  lafe-aavlng 
pistrict,  five  specimens  of  which  are  now  in  nse, 

1.  CablL 

I.  Bow  li«Ting-llne' or  rnpDal' 
rvpi  nod  gnpneL 

^  Drofn»-iopa. 

i.  Bum  baiTlDf-UM. 

&  J[b  ODttaol  or  tack. 


10.  Dncoa. 

11.  liifbiwr. 


11.  lUM  block. 


JJ;  \  IXck-TeIittl*tlii(  hatclH. 
II.  Foot-boudl  IDr  niwtn. 

19.  Sm*  ilr-oiM*. 

Sa  Bddiub'i  poiL 

n.  Ontm  batUB.  to  whteh  Iba 


would  seem  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  ser- 
viee  00  OUT  coast  than  the  English,  being  con- 
siderably lighter  and  of  less  draught,  and  equal- 
ly self-righting  and  setf-buling. 

When  boat  service  at  a  wreck  is  impractica- 
ble, resort  is  had  to  life-saving  ordnance.  Tho 


ipaorvim  mawttt,  nxina-aoi,  ahu  ■iTCB-arAia. 

gun  first  in  nw  was  an  iprouvetu  mortar,  of 
cost  Iron,  weighing  288  pounds,  throwing  a  24- 
pound  sphericul  ball  with  a  line  attached  there- 
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to,  itB  extreme  range  being  431  yardB.     Thia  now  ready  for  transportation  to  the  scene  tA 
gave  place  to  the  Parrott  ^D,  of  oast  iron,  with  a  wreck.     When   brought  there,  it  is  tamed 
a  Bte^  tube  or  lining,  weighing,  with  its  ash-  upside  down,  disclosing  the  false  bottom,  with 
wood  carriage,   ESS  poDnds,  carrjing  a  84-  the  frame  superimposed  npoD  it.    Two  men, 
poQDd  elongated  projeotile,  with  a  maiimam  one  at  each  end  of  the  box,  release  the  fast- 
range  of  473  yards.    The  Lj'le  gun,  which  has  euings,  and,  each  preMog  his  foot  upon  the 
superseded  these,  is  of  bronxe,  smooth  bore,  false  bottom  to  keep  it  down,  tbe  two  lift  off 
weighing  18G  pounds,  with  a  eylindrioal  line-  the  frame,  bringing  away  the  pins  with  it.   The 
oarrying  shot  weighing  17  pounds,  and  a  range  fabe  bottom  is  then  lifted  off  the  line,  which 
of  SB5  yards.    The  ruduotion  in  weight  over  remains  in  the  box,  disposed  in  the  layers  of 
the  lighUst  previoas  ordnance  is  110  poanda,  diagonal  loops  or  fakes  made  by  the  pins.  The 
and  the  increase  in  range  over  tbe  old  jprvu-  line  is  thns  arranged  to  pay  out  freely,  and  fly 
wt^  is  274  yards.  Otheradirantogeaof  theLyle  to  a  wreck  withoat  enUn^^ement  or  friction. 
Kcn  are  its  strength,  owing  to  tbe  tenadty  and 
ductility  of  its  material,  its  freedom  from  oorro- 
flioD,  and  its  exemption  from  tbe  erosive  action  of 
gaaee,  there  being  little  windage,  and  from  wear 
by  the  projectile,  this  being  nearly  tbe  length  of 
the  bore.    The  projectile  has  a  shank  protrud- 
ing four  inches  from  the  mnzzle  of  the  gnn,  to 
u  eye  in  which  the  line  is  tied — adevice  which 


The  end  is  now  tied  into  the  eye  of  the  shank 
ITU  Sim.  oftheshotin  tbe  gnn;  tbe  box,  which  is  al- 

ways placed  a  few  feet  to  the  windward  of  tbe 
prevents  the  line  from  being  burned  off  by  the    gun,  ia  canted  np  on  one  side  at  an  angle  of 
Ignited  gases  in  firing.    The  sbot-Une  is  made    about  45  degrees;  and  the  line  is  ready  for  fir- 
of  unbleached  linen  thread,  very  closely  and     ing.    The  line  is  always  brought  ready  faked 
smoothly  bruded,  is  waterproofed,  and  baa    to  the  scene  of  action  and  fired  from  the  box. 
great  elasticity,  which  tends  toinsnre  itagunet    In  case  a  second  shot  is  necessary  tbe  line  is 
breaking.    The  lines  in  nse  are  of  varying    laid  out  in  large  loops  upon  a  tarpaulin  spread 
thicknesses,  according  to  circumstancee,  rang-    ont  npon  the  beach,  which  is  called  French 
ing  from  one  eighth  to  three  eighths  of  an    fkking.    This  is  done  to  save  time,  tweDty-6ve 
inch,  and  their  length  varies 
from  500   to  TOO  yards,     Tbe 
shot-line  is  carried  in  afaking- 
boi  —  a   wooden    chest  wiui 
bandies  for  convenience  in  car- 
rying.   There  are  two  or  three 
sixes  in  Dse,  the  dimenuons  of 
tbe  largest  being  abont  three 
feet  long  by  one  and  a  half 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.    Oon- 
Dected  with  it  is  a  frame,  a  lit- 
tle larger  tlian  the  box,  with  a 
row  of  wooden  pins  set  verti- 
cally Into  its  four  sides.      A 
false  bottom,  which  is  a  tablet 
of  wood    pierced  with  holes 
corresponding  to  tbe  pins,  is 

let  down  over  them  until  it  """"  sroi-ui™  to  wuok. 

reaches  their  bases,  and  rests 

upon  the  frame.  In  disposing  the  shot-tine,  or  thirty  minntes  being  reqoisite  to  fake  a  line 
tlie  faker  begins  at  the  comer,  and  coils  it  in  properly  in  the  box ;  but  it  is  less  desirable,  as 
successive  diagonal  loops  or  fakes  over  the  pins,  exposure  to  the  flying  sand  or  the  rain  or  spray 
layer  above  layer,  until  the  line  is  completely  lessens  the  range  by  impeding  the  flight  of  the 
rove.  The  box  is  then  let  down  over  the  pins,  line.  When  tiie  shot-line  reaches  the  wreck, 
and  fastened  at  each  end  to  tbe  frame.    It  ia    tbe  shore  end  is  connected  with  the  wbtp  oi 
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liaolinK  tine.  This  is  an  endlem  rope  or  ellipse, 
sn  inch  and  a  half  in  oiroamference,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  shore  to  the  Tewel. 
It  U  reeved  through  a  pallej- block,  having  aX- 
taobed  to  it  lever^  feet  of  rope  called  a  tail. 
The  ahot-lioe  is  tied  around  both  parta  of  the 
wbip,  a  few  feet  above  the  pnllej-block,  and 
the  enw  of  the  Teaitel  at  a  alsnal  haul  the  wbip 
OD  board  b^  means  of  the  snot-line.  With  it 
gOM  s  tablet  oalled  a  tallj-board,  on  which  are 

Iirinted,  in  Frenah  npon  one  side  and  in  Eng- 
iah  npon  the  other,  directions  for  proper);  set- 
ting np  the  whip-line  on  the  veeael.  When 
this  ii  done,  a  signal  is  made  to  the  shore,  and 
a  hawser  of  salBcient  length  and  foar  Inobes 
in  oircnmferenoe,  to  whioh  ia  attached  another 
tal)7-board,  bearing  printed  directions  in  Eng- 
lish and  French  for  iti  disposition,  is  tied  to 
one  part  of  the  wbip  or  haaling  line,  and  is 
sent  ont  to  the  vessel  b;  the  life-saving  crew 
pnlling  npon  the  other  part.  Ubejing  the  di- 
rections of  this  tall^-board,  the  men  on  the 
ship  fasten  the  hawser  to  the  mast  abont  ei^- 
teen  inches  above  the  haiiling-line.  A  crotch, 
made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  three  by  two  inch- 
es thick  and  ten  feet  lomr,  crossed  near  the  top, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  X,  and  bolted  together, 
is  erected,  and  the  shore  end  of  the  hawser  is 
drawn  over  the  intersection.  A  sand-anchor, 
oompoaed  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood,  six  feet 
long,  ught  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick, 
orossed  at  tbeir  centers,  bolted  together,  and 


sand-anohor,  held  b^  the  lateral  strain  against 
the  side  of  the  trench,  sustains  the  slender 
bridge  of  rope  constitaled  by  the  hawser. 

If  there  are  a  large  nnmber  of  persons  to  be 
saved,  the  lite-car  ii  nsed.  This  is  a  covered 
boat  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  11  feet  4  inches 
long,  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  deep, 
weighing  22B  ponoda,  which  will  hold  mi  or 
seven  persons.  It  is  covered  with  a  hatch, 
and  has  a  few  perforatjons  made  in  the  top 
from  the  inside,  which  admit  air,  while  their 
raised  edges  eiolade  water.  It  is  sounded 
on  the  hawser  by  bails  snd  rings,  to  which  are 
also  attached  the  haoling-lines,  aU  these  ropea 
being  arranged  to  it  before  the  hawser  is  fast- 
ened behind  the  crotch.     It  ia  evident  that. 


Aimtshed  at  the  center  with  a  stent  iron  ring, 
is  laid  obli<|Dely  in  a  trench  dug  behind  the 
crotch.  An  iron  hook,  froin  which  rans  a  strap 
of  rope,  having  at  its  other  end  an  iron  ring 
called  a  bnll's-eye,  is  now  fastened  into  the 
ring  of  the  sand-anchor.  This  strap  connects 
by  the  bnll's-eye  with  a  donble  pulley-block  at 
the  end  of  the  hawser  behind  the  crotch,  by 
which  the  hawser  is  drawn  and  kept  tant. 
The  trench  is  solidly  filled  in,  and  the  imbedded 


by  pnlling  on  one  part  of  the  banting-tine,  the 
life-saving  crew  can  send  ont  the  suspended 
life-car  to  the  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the 

sea,  and,  when  it  has  received  its  load,  draw 
it  back  to  the  shore  by  pnlling  nn  the  other 
part.  Its  nse  has  been  nniforrnly  soccesafnl, 
201  persons  having  been  saved  by  it  trom  the 
immigrant  ship  Ayrshire  at  its  first  trial,  in  a 
sea  which  made  boat  service  impossible  and 
which  ntterly  destroyed  the  vessel.  Another 
mode  of  using  the  life-car  is  the  following:  By 
means  of  the  shot-line,  a  single  haiiling-line, 
something  more  than  the.  length  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  wreck  from  the  shore,  is  drawn 
on  hoard,  the  end  of  it  being  made  fast  to  a 
ring  at  one  eittreraity  of  the  life-car.  To  a 
ring  at  the  other  eitremity  a  similar  hanling- 
line  is  attached,  the  end  of  which  remains  on 
shore.  By  the  first  hanling-line  the  car  is 
dragged  out  Ibrongh  the  water,  as  a  boat,  by 
those  on  hoard,  and,  having  received  its  load, 
is  dragged  bank  again  through  the  water  by 
the  line  handled  by  the  men  on  land.  Thia 
method  of  working  the  life-oar  is  resorted  to 
under  certain  exigencies,  but  is  less  desirable 
than  the  other,  because,  although  the  people  it 
contains  are  safe,  the  car  is  liable  to  be  turned 
over  and  over  in  its  passage  through  the  break- 
ers, mnch  to  their  disoomfort. 

The  large  m^ority  of  the  vessels  now  strand- 
ed npon  our  coasts  being  coasters  (schooners 
and  barks),  with  crews  of  from  six  to  ten  men, 
the  breeohes-booy  Is  more  commonly  nsed. 
This  is  a  mnch  lighter  contrivance,  and  there- 
fore easier  to  transport  and  handle,  weighing 
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onlf  21  poDDds,  and  reqairing  for  its  n«e  lete    a  traveler.    The  hawser  pagies  throagb  tbu 
heaT7  cordage,  the  difference  in  weight  be-    block,  and  the   SDipended    breechea-bao]'  ii 
tween  the  two  with  their  appeodagea  araonnt-    drawn  betweea  ship  and  shore  b;  haaling- 
ing  to  over  600  pounds,     it  consists  of  a  oom-    lines,  like  the  life-car.    At  each  trip  it  re- 
mon  oircniar  liie-preBerrer  of  cork,  7^  feet  in    ceivea  bnt  one  person,  who  gets  into  it,  At- 
ting,  holding  to  the  lan^arde,  anttuDed 
bj  the  canvas  saddle,  with  hie  legs 
dangling  below,  and  is  pulled  swiftlj 
ashore.    When  there  is  imniinent  dan- 
ger of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  great  haste  is  reqnired  for 
the  reacae,  the  hawser  is  sometimes 
dispensed  with,  one  part  of  the  baol- 
ing-line  being  nsed  for  the  bnoj  to 
travel  npon. 

The  apparatus  having  to  be  drawn 
bj  the  men  where  horses  are  not  ac- 
cessible, a  hand-cart  is  provided  for 
this  purpose,  strongly  bnilt,  with  large 
wheels  naving  five-incli  tires  to  keep 
them  Bsmuch  as  posuble  from  sinking 
into  the  sand.  The  surf-boat  is  dragged 
in  the  same  waj  on  its  carriage, 

A  medicine-chest  is  fnrnished  for  each 
station.    It  contains  wine  and  brandj, 
,  mustard  plasters,  volatile  salta,  pro- 

bangs,  and  a  few  other  simple  reme- 
diea  and  appliances  for  reviving  ex- 
hausted persons  or  aiding  to  restore 
those  apparent);  drowned,  printed  di- 
rections for  the  Dse  of  which  are 
pasted  within  the  lid  of  each  chest. 
A  method  of  resnacitation  is  pablished 
in  the  regulationsof  the  service,  which 
is  also  practieall;  taught  to  ever;  mem- 
ber of  the  crews  by  the  visiting  snr- 
geoQ.  The  method  is  that  of  Br.  Ben- 
jamin Howard,  of  New  York,  with 
certain  modifications  by  Dr.  John  li. 
BiHin  BT  BBBBciBs>->DaT.  Woodworth,  late  Supervising  Bargeon- 

General  of  the  U.  B.  Marine  Hospital 
circumference,  to  which  short  canvas  breeches  Service.  Its  extreme  simplicity  of  application 
are  attached.  Four  rope  lanyards  fastened  and  great  general  utility  merit  for  it  a  particular 
to  this  circle  of  curk  meet  above  in  an  iron  description.  It  be^ns  with  the  attempt  to 
ring,  which  is  attached  by  a  strap  aronnd  a  arouse  the  patient,  who  must  not  be  removed, 
block,  with  compoution  sheaves,  and  is  called    unless  there  is  danger  of  his  freezing,  bat  his 


fcceexpoHedtOthefreshair.themonthendnoB-  palient  does  not  at  once  revive,  a  hit  of  wood 

trils  wiped  dry,  the  clotbmg  quietly  ripped  open  or    a  cork    is  placed   between  his  teeth  to 

BO  as  to  eipose  the  chest  and  waist,  and  two  keep  the  mouth  open,  he  is  turned  npon  his 

or  three  qaick,  smarting  slaps  given  npon  the  face,  a  large  handle  of  tightly  rolled  clothing  is 

stomach  and  chest  with  the  open  hand.    If  the  placed  beneath  the  stomach,  and  the  operator 
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preeaea  heavily  apon  hie  back  over  the  bundle  handkerchief  wrapped  cIomI;  aroand  the  fore- 

tor  half  a  ininnte,  or  as  long  as  fiuid  flows  fln;^;  the  patieat  U  tanied  upon  hU  back, 

fr«elj  from  bis  iDODlh.    (See  cnt  below.)    The  nnder  which  the  roll  of  elothing  b  planed  bo  as 

month  and  throat  are  then  cleared  of  mncuB  to  raise  the  pit  of  the  stomach  above  the  level 

by  introdacing  Into  the  throat  tbe  end  of  a  of  any  other  port  of  the  body.    If  an  assistant 


Is  present,  he  holds  the  tip  of  the  patient's  back  over  the  head,  wfaiob  increases  the  prom- 

tongae,  with  a  piece  of  dry  cloth,  ont  of  one  ioence  of  the  riba  and  tends  to  enlarge  the 

comerof  the  month,  which  prevents  the  tongae  chest.    The  operator  then  kneele  astride  tbe 

from  falling  back  and  choking  the  entrance  to  patient's  bins  and  presses  both  hands  below' 

the  windpipe,  and  with  hia  other  hand  grasps  the  pit  of  the  stomaoh,  with  the  bolls  of  th» 

the  patient's  wrists  and  keeps  the  artiia  stretched  tbambs  re^tting  on  each  side  of  it  and  the  fingers 


between  the  short  ribs,  so  as  to  get  a  good  back  to  his  first  kneeling  position.    This  oper- 

graap  of  tiie  waist.    (See  out  above.)    He  then  ation,  which  converts  the  ohest  of  the  patient 

throws  hii  weight  forward  on  tiis  hands,  sqneei-  into  a  bellows,  is  oootinued  at  a  rate  gradoally 

ing  the  wust  between  them  with  a  strong  increBsed  from  four  to  fifteen  times  in  a  minnte, 

presenre,  ooants  slowly  one,  two,  three,  and,  and  with  the  regolarity  observable  la  tbe  natn- 

with  a  flnsl  pnah,  leta  go,  which  springs  him  ral  motions  of  breathing  which  are  thos  imi- 
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tated.  If  natoral  brestbing  U  not  restored  in  ing  crews  are  required  by  regalation  to  wen 
three  or  four  tniniites,  the  patient  ia  tamed  a  the  cork  life-belts  deviRM  b;  Oaptain  Word, 
second  time  opon  the  Btomsch  in  im  oppoaite  di-  the  Inspector  of  the  Rojal  Nationa]  Lofe-Boat 
reotion  from  that  inwhioh  he  was  first  turned,  Institulioii  of  Great  Britain.  These  lif*-belu 
the  object  being  to  free  the  air-pB«saKee  from 
an;  remaiDing  water.  The  artificial  respira- 
tion ia  then  resumed  and  continned  if  neoeeaar; 
from  one  to  foar  hoars,  or  nntil  the  patient 
breathes,  and  when  life  appears  the  first  short 
Kssps  are  carefollj  aided  b?  the  same  method. 
From  the  first,  if  assistants  are  present,  the 
limbs  of  the  patient  are  rabbed,  aJwajB  in  an 
Dpword  direction  toward  the  body  and  with 
firmness  and  energj,  the  bare  hands  lieing  nsed, 
or  dry  flannels  or  hand  kerchiefs,  and  the  frio- 
tion  kept  upnnder  blankets,  or  over  dry  cloth- 
ing. Tne  warmth  of  the  body  is  aleo  promoted 
whenever  poasihle  by  the  application  of  hot 
flannels  to  the  stomach  and  armpits,  and  bot- 
tles or  bladders  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks, 
to  the  limbs  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  As 
soon  as  breathing  is  established,  the  patient  is 
stripped  of  all  wet  clothing,  wrapped  in  blan- 
kets only,  pnt  to  bed  comfortably  warm,  bnt 
with  a  free  circnlation  of  freeh  tur,  and  left  to 
perfect  rest.    For  the  first  boar  a  little  hot 

brandy- and- water,  or  other  stimulant,  is  ^ven  urm^insa  deibs. 

every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  as  often  after-  imMXTiaa 

ward  as  may  be  expedient.    After  reaction  is    weigb  leTerally  only  4i  poimdg ;  are  flexible, 
established  the  patient  is  in  great  danger  of   teing  composed  of  a  series  of  small  blocks  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  anless  perfect  rest    cork  Strang  together;  have  crenellations  nn- 
Is  maintained  for  at  least  forty-eight  boars  he    der  the  anna,  leaving  those  members  nnim- 
intrr  be  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing,    poded  in  action ;  and  by  rendering  the  snrifinen 
and  death  ensue  if  immediato  relief  is  not  af-    Bocure  from  drowning,  double  their  efficiency 
forded.    In  snch  cases  a  large  mustard  plaster    i^  tMiel  others  in  case  of  exigency. 
ia  placed  upon  his  chest,  and  it  he  gasps  for 
breath  before  the  mustard  takes  effect  his 
breathing  is  assisted  by  the  carefal  repetition 
of  the  artificial  respiration.  In  connection  with 
this  process   the   sarfinen   are   inatruot^d   to 
consider  tlie  clinching  of  the  jaws  and  semi- 
oootracljon  of  the  fingers,  which  have  been 
considered  signs  of  death,  to  he  on  the  contrary 
evidences  of  vitality,  and  to  borrow  from  them 
hope  and  confidence  for  redoubled  effort  in 
the  work  of  resuscitation.    This  is  a  discoveiy 
of  Dr.  Labordette,  of  the  Hospital  of  Lisieai, 
in  France.     He  foand  by  namerous  experi- 
ments that  the  jaws  and  hands  relax  when 
death  ensaes,  rigor  mortit  supervening  lator. 

The  Merriman  life-saving  suit  is  supplied  to 
the  stations,  and  oftan  proves  nsefnl  by  ena- 
bling surfmen  to  effect  rescues  of  individuals 
strngfiling  in  the  breakers,  and  even  to  reach 
wrecks  sod  assist  benambed  orews  to  set  np 
the  life-lines.    It  consists  of  footed  pantaloons 

of  India-rubber,   and    above  the   waist  of   a  oobk  Ltnt-asLT. 

double  ply  of  the  same  material  covering  all 

but  the  face,  and  inflated  severally  in  breast.  The  stations  are  opened  for  service  on  the 
back,  and  head,  between  the  plies,  by  three  seaboard  f^om  September  1st  to  May  Ist,  or 
rubber  tabea.  .  Being  thus  baoyant,  and  also  for  a  shorter  period  wherever  deemed  prudent, 
Impervioos  to  air,  its  wearer  can  neither  drown  and  on  the  Lakes  from  the  opening  to  the  dose 
nor  freeie.  Since  its  original  introduction  at  of  navigation.  Strict  wateh  and  ward  is  main- 
the  stationB,  the  exploits  of  Paul  Boyton  have  tained  daring  this  period — at  the  life-boat  sta- 
^ven  it  celebrity.  tions  by  lookout,  and  at  the  complete  life-saving 

Upcm  occasions  of  boat-service,  the  life-sav-    statioai  by  patroL    The  period  Detwe«i  sunset 
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And  dawn  is  divided  into  watohdB,  each  kept  over,  notably  performed  wreckers'  duty,  mid 
by  two  men  of  the  crew  of  six  at  the  several  saved  large  amounts  of  marine  property.  The 
stations.  In  conformity  with  this  routine,  two  virtue  of  organization  is  attested  by  these  re- 
men  issue  at  sunset  from  each  coast  station,  suits,  but  large  credit  must  always  be  given 
They  carry  beach  lanterns  and  are  provided  to  the  noble  fidelity,  capability,  and  dauntless 
with  Coston  signals,  which  are  cyhndrical  cases  courage  of  the  stout  groups  of  seven  who  man 
of  combustible  materials,  fitted  into  percussion  the  lonely  stdtions.  Wherever  native  manli- 
holders.  One  man  goes  to  the  right,  the  other  ness  is  held  in  honor,  these  heroic  pleiads  cf 
to  the  left,  each  continuing  along  the  beach,  the  seaboard  beaches,  and  the  ffangs  of  nine 
keeping  watch  to  seawardj  until  he  meets  a  who  drive  the  life-boats  through  overwhelm- 
similar  patrolman  from  the  next  station,  when  ing  seas  upon  the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific,  with 
he  returns  to  the  starting-point,  where  he  seta  hearts  greater  than  dan^r,  can  never  fail  of 
out  again,  keeping  up  his  march  until  the  term  their  meed.  W.  D.  O'Connor,  * 
of  his  watch  expires  and  that  of  the  next  Attt^taM  Sup4rMmdeHi  U,  &  L{f&-^ving  3trvie4. 
patrol  begins.    Thus,  every  night,  along  the 

ocean  beaches,  in  moonlight,  starlight,  thick  6HEPLEY,  Gbobob  F.,  died  in  Portland,  Me., 
darkness,  driving  tempest,  wind,  rain,  snow,  or  July  20th.  He  was  bom  in  8aoo,  Me.,  Janu- 
hail,  a  file  of  sentinels  is  strung  out,  steadily  ary  1, 1819,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Chief 
marching,  on  the  lookout  for  endangered  ves-  Justice  Ether  Shepley.  He  was  graduated 
sels.  The  duty  is  arduous,  often  terrible.  Storm  from  Dartmouth  Colleger  in  1887,  and  after 
tides  flooding  the  beach,  quicksands,  the  be-  studying  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  he 
wildering  snowfall,  overwhelming  blasts,  bitter  b^an  practice  in  Bangor,  Me.,  but  in  1844  re- 
cold,  are  often  conditions  to  the  journey.  The  moved  to  Portland.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to 
result  is  that,  should  a  vessel  strand,  which  usu-  the  State  Senate.  From  1858  to  June,  1861, 
ally  takes  place  on  some  shoal  or  bar  at  from  he  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
one  to  four  hundred  yards'  distance  from  the  Maine,  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by 
beach,  instead  of  being  left  unnoticed  for  many  President  Pierce  and  continued  in  it  by  Presi- 
hours,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  surf,  dent  Buchanan.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  at 
she  is  sure  to  be  soon  discovered  by  the  patrol-  large  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
men.  Seeing  her,  he  at  once  strikes  the  hot-  at  Charleston,  and  attended  its  adjourned  ses- 
tom  of  his  percussion  holder,  driving  its  spike  sion  at  Baltimore.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he 
into  the  Coston  cartridge,  which  ignites  with  a  became  colonel  of  the  12th  Maine  volunteers, 
fierce  deflagration,  reddening  the  darkness,  and  with  which  he  arrived  at  Ship  Island  in  Feb- 
notifying  those  on  board  the  wreck  that  they  rnary,  1862.  He  was  then  placed  in  command 
are  seen.  The  patrolman  then  races  to  his  sta-  of  the  third  brigade.  On  the  occupation  of  New* 
tion  and  brings  the  crew.  The  keeper  knows  Orleans  he  was  made  military  conmnandant 
by  the  state  of  the  surf  whether  the  boat  can  of  that  city.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  appoint- 
be  used,  or  whether  to  resort  to  the  life-car,  or  ed  military  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  in  July 
breeches-buoy.  The  boat  always  puts  out  if  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  After  the  in- 
possible,  this  being  the  speediest  mode  of  suo-  angoration  of  a  civil  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
cor.  If  the  surf  be  impassable,  the  wreck-gun  General  Shepley  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
casts  its  lariat  over  the  wreck,  the  hawser  and  military  district  of  Eastern  Virginia.  He  after- 
hauling-lines  are  set  up,  and  the  imperiled  sea-  ward  became  chief  of  staff  to  Major-General 
farers  are  drawn  ashore.  By  whatever  mode  Weitzel,  and  for  a  short  time,  dunng  the  ab- 
the  rescue  is  effected,  it  involves  hours  of  rack-  sence  of  that  officer,  commanded  the  25th  ar- 
ing  labor,  protracted  exposure  to  the  roughest  my  corps.  He  continued  with  the  Army  of  the 
weather,  and  a  mental  and  bodily  strain  under  James  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  after  the  en- 
the  spur  of  exigency  and  the  curb  of  discipline  try  into  Richmond  he  was  made  the  first  mili- 
which  greatly  exhausts  the  life-saving  crews,  tary  governor  of  that  city.  He  resigned  his 
In  the  case  of  the  boat-service,  whether  by  commission  in  the  army  July  1, 1865.  In  the 
surf- boat  or  life-boat,  tremendous  perils  are  following  November  he  was  ap|>ointed  an  asso- 
added  to  new  hardships.  The  result  of  these  ciate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine, 
gallant  toils  in  the  rigors  of  the  winter  beach  but  declined  the  position.  In  1866  he  was 
and  the  drench  of  the  surf^  since  the  date  of  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  State  Legisla- 
original  organization  in  1871,  has  been  extraor-  ture.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  United'States 
dinary.  During  this  period  of  eight  years,  sta-  Circuit  Judge  for  the  First  Circuit,  in  which 
tistics  show  that  there  have  been,  within  the  position  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
scope  of  live-saving  operations,  6,287  per-  In  1878  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
sons  imperiled  on  stranded  vessels.  Of  these,  ferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College. 
5,981  were  saved,  and  only  306  lost— 197  ot  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  The  Legidature  of 
these  at  wrecks  remote  from  stations,  or  at  this  State,  after  the  holiday  recess,  resumed 
times  when  they  were  closed,  and  the  others,  its  sittings  on  January  18,  1878.  On  this  ooca- 
in  nearly  every  instance,  under  circumstances  sion,  for  the  first  time  since  the  late  civil  war, 
which  rendered  human  aid  impossible.  During  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
this  period  the  stations  have  also  ffiven  succor  sentatives  wore  a  robe  of  black  silk  trimmed 
to  1,882  persons.    Their  crews  havci  more-  with   purple  velvet,  the   official   distincUve 
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halnt  of  Speaker  in  South  Carolina  before  the  tee  **  to  investigate  the  indebtednesB  of  the 

war.  State."    Under  these  general  words,  however, 

The  question  of  silver  remonetization  being  was  meant  the  debt  resnlting  from  the  exeon- 

then  under  consideration  in  Congress^  in  con-  tion  of  the  forementioned  act  of  1873 ;  the  ob- 

nection  with  the  resumption  act,  the  following  ject  of  the  work  intrusted  to  the  special  oom- 

ooncurrent  resolutions  were  aaopted  in  the  mittee,  as  officially  declared  by  one  of  its  mero- 

House  on  February  2d :  hers  in  the  preamble  of  a  joint  resolution  in- 

WAtreoiy  There  teemt  to  be  a  prevaUing  opinion  troduced  at  the  present  session,  being  "  to  make 

throughout  the  country  that  the  people  of  boutii  Car-  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 

olina  are  io  favor  of  the  demonetixation  of  silver,  following  and  kindred  matters :  First,  the  en- 

f^^^C'***  *?  ^*  Congresa  to  resume  specie  payments  tire  amount  of  consolidation  bonds  and  certili- 
in  1879 ;  and 


therefore,  second,  whether  there  are  in  the  State  Treasu  r- 

.tJ^^rUlVr^Tufh^^I^'^^flV':^^^  ^^'^  offi<^  o^'^^  w vouchers,  canceled  bonds, 

ate  concurring,  Inat  It  is  the  sense  of  the  General    ^^„-^«-»„  «„j  ^^-«.;«^«4.^„  ^r«*lv«i..   ^*  *u^  :  

Assembly  oF  South  CaroUna  that,  whUe  holding  coupons,  and  certificates  of  stock,  of  the  issues 

that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  described,  issued  m  accordance  with  law,  and 

maintain  inviolate  good^  faith  with  the  public  credit-  authorized  to  be  consolidated,  to  the  amount 

ors,  as  due  to  its  own  Mignity  and  honor,  and  the  required  by  the  said  act." 

aelt^respect  of  every  American  citizen,  jret  it  \y^^  ^      ^    committee,   commonly  caUed 

judgment  that  the  demonetization  of  siher,  in  this  u*u    t»    '^Ir>      ^•"^"^^   vvujimvu*j    v«*«7u 

the  greatest  silver-producing  country  in  the  world,  ^^^  '^^^^  Commission,"  met  at  Columbia  on 

strilces  a  &tal  blow  at  the  business  prosperity  of  all  the  1st  of  August,  1877,  and  continued  there 

seotionsof  the  Union,  and  tends  to  postpone  or  ren-  to  meet  for  the  performance  of  their  duties 

der  impracticable  the  full  resumption  of  specie  pay-  from  day  to  day  until  the  the  7th  of  February, 

"^M^lved,  That  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  J,®^®^  ^,^f '^  ^""l  submitted  their  report  to  the 

section  10,  Article  X.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Assembly.    They  declare  that,  of  all 

United  States,  that  both  gold  and  silver  shall  be  a  the  consolidated  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock 

legal  tender  In  payment  of  all  debts,  and  that  the  issued  under  the  act  of  1878,  to  the  aggregate 

demonetization  of  sUver,  and  requiring  the  interest  amount  of  $4,896,290,  one  portion,  amounting 

on  the  public  debt  to  be  poid  only  in  gold,  operates  f^  ai  e7»T  qZk  ao  L-^  a  ,,„i:/^ki5«.«1^^«-  ^#  *i>? 

as  a  most  unjust  discrimination  kgainst  tie  debtor  ^  $1,577,885.62,  are  *' valid  obligations  of  the 

class,  can  not  be  rightly  and  legidly  demanded  by  State    ;  and  that  all  the  rest  are,  wholly  or  m 

thebondedcreditors,  because  not  so  *' nominated  in  part,  **not  valid."    The  presentation  of  this 

the  bond,**  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  paralyzing  report,  declaring  invalid  the  largest  portion  of 

the  mdustries  of  the  country,  and  has  been  a  potent  a  settlement  by  compromise  which  the  State 

cause  of  the  present  fliianoial  stringency,  and  rosters  ix  ^        J,\.  c       X^  a^   ^     T^  ^^     ^  vuv  .^i,«»^ 

the  presence  of  hard  times  upon  the  industries  of  the  ^^®  ^^^^  '^^"^^^  "*^  voluntarily  oflfered  to  her 

people.  creditors,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  nature 

and  character  of  their  claims  against  her — 

The  Legislature  closed  its  session  on  the  22d  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  creditors,  car-* 
of  March.  Its  treatment  of  the  State  debt  is  ried  out  already  into  almost  complete  ezecu- 
worthy  of  notice.  An  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  tion,  and  considered  by  all  as  final  ever  since — 
reduce  the  volume  of  the  State  debt,  and  to  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  excitement,  dissatisfac- 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,"  was  ap-  tion,  and  contradiction  everywhere,  especially 
proved  December  22,  1878.  The  State,  hav-  within  the  legislative  halls,  among  members 
ing  sifted  her  liabilities  outstanding  on  October  not  only  of  opposite  political  parties,  but  of 
81,  1878,  threw  out  $5,965,000  entirely,  as  null  the  dominant  Democratic  party,  even  at  the 
and  void;  and  for  the  remainder,  $9,886,627,  risk  of  a  split;  some  decidedly  asserting  the  in- 
offered  her  creditors  as  a  compromise  and  final  tangibility  of  the  settlement  effected  under  the 
settlement  that  she  would  recognize  them  at  act  of  1878,  others  as  decidedly  maintaining 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  on  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  embodied  in 
presentation  of  their  respective  vouchers  fund  the  report  of  the  special  joint  committee,  and 
them  by  issuing  in  exchange  at  that  rate  new  urging  its  adoption.  They  went  under  the  ap- 
consolidation  bonds  and  certificates  of  interest-  pellations  of  "Debt"  and  "Anti-Debt  party,** 
bearing  stock  payable  at  certain  specified  times ;  respectively.  After  many  days*  parliamentary 
which  settlement  was  then  accepted  by  the  fight,  on  the  19th  of  February  a  member  of  the 
creditors,  and  aaring  the  subsequent  four  years  Debt  party  in  the  House  introduced  the  follow- 
had  been  executed  almost  entirely.  The  ac-  ing  joint  resolution  for  adoption : 
tion  of  the  present  Legislature  upon  this  sub-  g_^^^  ^  ^^^  .^  .,  j^  aient  to  disturb  the 
ject  was  considered  the  most  important  of  all  adjustment  of  the  indebtednew  of  the  State  made  by 
measures  of  the  session.  the  act  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  debt  and 

At  the  extraordinary  session  convened  by  t#  '.Tovide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  approved 

the  call  of  Governor  Hampton  when  he  first  Bomber  22d,  in  the  year  m». 

official  duties  in  the  spring  of  1877,  the  Gen-  ^ 

eral  Assembly  appointed  three  Senators  and  In  opposition  to  this  resolution,  and  as  a  sub- 
four  Representatives  as  a  special  joint  commit-  stitute  for  it,  one  of  the  Anti-Debt  party,  who 
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was  also  a  roember  of  the  special  committee,  made  ander  the  funding  act  of  1878  reftised  to 
introduced  ^^  a  joint  resolution  concerning  the  take  part  in  it,  and  all  of  them  except  six  with- 
bonds  and  certificates  of  stock  issued  under  the  drew  from  the  hall.  The  caucus  was  called  to 
said  act  of  December  22,  1878,"  consisting  of  order  by  the  President  of  the  State  Executive 
several  sections,  to  the  following  purport:  The  Gommittee,  and  after  a  long  sitting  was  con- 
preamble  declared  the  object  of  the  investiga-  tinned  to  March  6th.  Its  final  result  was  the 
tion  intrusted  to  the  special  committee.  S^  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference, 
tion  1  provided  for  the  adoption  of  the  com-  composed  of  ten  members,  four  Senators  and 
mittee's  report  in  general,  as  a  statement  of  six  Representatives,  chosen  from  the  two  op- 
the  entire  amount  of  the  consolidation  bonds  posite  sides  in  equal  numbers,  and  charged  with 
issued  nnder  the  act  of  1878,  and  of  the  char-  the  duty  **of  considering  and,  if  possible,  sug- 
acter  of  the  vouchers  on  file  at  the  Treasurer's  gesting  some  plan  whereby  might  be  a^just^ 
oflloe  for  their  issue.  Section  2  expressed  as  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  members 
the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  of  the  Democratic  party  respecting  the  funding 
consoKdation  bonds  issued  under  the  said  act,  act  of  1878  and  the  report  of  the  Bond  Com- 
in  exchange  for  certain  vouchers  therein  named,  mission  thereon."  After  they  had  spent  sev- 
and  amounting  to  $1,677,886.62,  were  ^'valia  eral  days  in  consultation  among  themselves, 
obligations  of  the  State."  Sections  8, 4, 6,  6,  7,  the  committee  of  conference  reported  on  March 
8,  and  9  expressed  as  the  sense  of  the  Gkineral  10th  that,  out  of  a  multitude  of  other  plans  of 
Assembly  that  the  consolidation  bonds  issued  adjustment  discussed  and  rejected  as  unsuita- 
nnder  the  said  act,  in  exchange  for  vouchers  of  ble,  they  had  unanimously  agreed  on  one  which 
various  descriptions  severally  specified  therein,  they  deemed  equitable  and  just  to  both  the 
and  amounting  respectively  to  $9,186,  $9,990,  State  and  her  creditors,  incluoing  in  its  opera- 
$486,026,  $881,996,  $2,166,089,  $1,040,440,  and  tions  the  outstanding  floating  indebtedness,  to 
$589,890,  wholly,  or  to  the  extent  in  which  the  be  funded  like  the  rest  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
said  vouchers  entered  into  the  consideration  on  the  dollar  of  its  face  value,  with  the  exoep- 
for  the  issue  of  the  said  consolidation  bonds,  tion  of  certain  specified  claims,  which  are  to 
were  ^*  not  valid  obligations  of  the  State."  Of  be  passed  for  their  full  amounts.  This  report 
these  two  contrary  resolutions,  the  last  named  was  adopted,  with  one  vote  only  in  the  nega- 
one  was,  by  consent,  first  taken  up  for  discus-  tive.  It  was  as  follows : 
won.  The  House  at  a  subsequent  sitting  also  mi.  *  n  .  »^.  i.  ...  ^  ,.  , 
.greed  that  thUH«olatioa  should  be  «,ted  oa^l"rfri^^lSl1Ll'S''b?.'r.n'?.^^^^^ 
upon,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  ac-  and  of  the  floating  indebtedoest  of  the  Sute  : 
oepting  the  settlement  under  the  act  of  1878  as  1.  To  levj  for  the  carrent  fiscal  year  a  tax  enfficient 
a  nnality,  but  as  an  original  proposition.     The  to  pay  the  coupona  and  interest  ordera  maturing  on 

final  voting  on  it,  section  V  section,  com-  ^^«  ^ST^^^'*''  ^^^'  ^^  *^^  ^"'^^  ^^^  P"** 

menoed  on  February  26th,  with  the  foUowing  ^\  xo  <iSItitute  a  special  court  of  three  drcuit 

result :  Section  1,  which  provides  for  the  adop-  judges  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Aaaembly  on  the 

tion  of  the  special  oommittee^s  report  as  a  state-  nomination  of  a  caucus,  who  shsU  have  jurisdiction 

ment  of  the  number  and  amount  of  bonds  issued  ^  ^^^  "^d  determine  a  case  or  oases  made  up  to 

under  the  act  of  1878,  and  section  2,  which  de-  ^^t^^  validity  of  the  vanousclassw  of  bonds  and 

1     r»  »'""^»'  "*  *'V "»  "iv*  o^wvu  *i,  w  uiwu  w-  ttocks  mentioned  hi  the  report  of  the  Bond  Com- 

clares  certain  vouchers  therein  specified  to  be  mission  as  "  not  issued  m  aooordanoe  with  kw,  and 

valid  obligations  of  the  State,  were  successively  authorized  to  be  consolidated  by  the  act  of  1873,*' 


— ^ — -,  . ^ 7  v:     --—"•   —  -  -p--  (tie  state  and  umted  Btates;  toe  propriety  or  tne 

act  are,  wholly  or  m  part,  not  valid  obliga-  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  depend  on  the  de- 
tions  of  the  State,^'  were  not  put  to  the  vote,  mand  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  aaaistantcoun- 
because  of  opposition.  Upon  the  reading  of  •«!*  ^T.*  ™aJo^ty  uf^them.  , ,  ,  „ 
section  8  the  debate  between  the  opposite  par-  .  *•  ^^^  ***«  General  Assembly  shsU  employ  two  as- 
^- 1™21  -  JT™  -«^  r^l7:ZlZA^  vppvoiipj  poi  Bistant  counsel  to  aid  the  Attorney-General  In  the  pro- 
ties  began  anew,  and  contmu^  for  several  days,  ceedlnga  to  settle  the  validity  of  aid  bondsand  stocks, 
with  ever-increasing  heat  and  earnestness.  4.  That  the  Attorney-General,  with  the  consent 
As  the  continuance  of  these  debates,  instead  of  the  crediton,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  neces- 
of  tending  to  harmonize  the  contrary  senti-  wy,  make  up  a  case  or  cases  to  be  tried  in  said 

ments  of  the  disputants,  seemed  to  widen  their  f^^'**  ♦^'^♦  ^^?' {f  P^S^Sf^***;  5k  *  ^  "'J  \^  1*" 

u.«7uvo  V*  vu^^iopuMMiw^,  o^iuvu  w  w  t^v«  1.11^1*  fjndaut,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  bonds  and  stocks 

disagreement  to  the  point  of  making  them  ir-  mentioned  In  said  Schedule  6 ;  bringing  before  the 

reconcilable,  the  President  of  the  State  Demo-  Court  the  various  classes  of  vouchere  which  are  said 

cratio  Executive  Committee,  in  order  to  pre-  to  impair  the  validity  of  said  bonds  and  stocks, 

vent  a  split  in  the  party,  invited  all  the  Demo-  ,  K^^''^  as  to  the  coupons  and  interest  ordera  on 

>.«»:^  J^^^u^m^  ,^f  4V,1  n^,^^m^^    A<..^*»ki«  4-^  Donds  and  stocks  mentioned  in  Schedule  6  of  said 

©ratio  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  report,  the  same  be  paid;  those  for  the  last  fiscal 

hold  a  caucus  among  tnemselves,  with  a  view  year  out  of  the  money  now  in  the  Treasury  for  that 

to  bring  about  some  compromise  calculated  to  purpose,  and  those  for  the  current  fiscal  year  out  of 

reooncUe  the  consolidation  act  of  1878  with  the  tax  to  be  levied  for  that  ourpose. 

the  pending  report  of  the  snecial  committe^  ot'i^Iil.^y'^lJ^^A^^^^ 

on  It.    The  caucus  was  held  on  March  5th.  jn  said  Schedule  6,  the  same  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes 

Those  members  who  supported  the  settlement  for  the  last  and  current  fiscal  yean  respeotiveljr» 
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whenever  there  shall  be  a  final  adjudication  aa  to  S6,  of  the  Conatitntion.  we  diaaent  from  and  proteit 

the  yaliditj  of  the  said  aeveral  olaaaea  of  bond»  and  againat  the  passage  of  **  A  Joint  resolution  proTidins 

atocka  in  lavor  of  the  said  bonds  and  stocks  and  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  debt  of  the  dtate,  ana 

against  the  State.  of  liquidating  and  settling  the  same.'' 

7.  That  the  said  Court  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  1.  Because  in  our  opinion  everr  bona  JUUhoidtr 
Columbia  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  with  power  for  value  of  a  bond  or  coupon  of  the  conaoUdsted 
to  ad^joum  from  time  to  time  until  the  whole  matter  debt  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  be  paid  according  to 
is  disposed  of.  the  terms  of  the  contract  set  forth  in  the  bonds  snd 

8.  That  no  further  bonds  or  stocks  be  issued  under  coupons  aforesaid ;  whereas,  under  the  saidjoint  reso- 
the  act  of  1878,  known  as  the  consolidation  act,  in  lution,  a  part  of  the  said  consolidated  debt  is  declsred 
exchange  for  bonds  or  stocks  issued  since  April,  to  be  valid,  and  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  while  another 
1868,  until  they  are  duly  examined  by  the  authority  part  thereof  ia  declared  to  be  or  doubtliil  validity, 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  found  valid.  and  ia  referred  to  a  legal  tribunal,  without  reference 

9.  That  all  of  the  uiminded  debta  and  liabilitiea  in  either  case  to  the  honesty  and  iona/dti  of  the 
of  the  State,  including  herein  the  bills  of  the  Bank  holders  thereofl 

of  the  State  and  so  much  of  the  funded  debt  as  is  S.  Because  among  those  declared  to  be  of  doubtftil 

known  aa  the  Little  Bonanxa,  be  settled  after  proper  validity  there  are  a  number  of  bonds  and  counons 

proof  and  examination  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.,  which  are  not  on\j  in  the  hands  of  bona  JkU  holaers, 

payable  in  coupon  bonds  bearing  interest  at  tha  rate  but  which  were  laaued  in  exchange  for  old  bonds 

of  6  i>er  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annualljr,  the  and  atocka  of  indiroutable  validity,  aa  appeara  from 

principal  payable  within years  in  tvXL  satisfao  the  records  of  the  State  Treasurer,  prior  to  1868 ;  and 

tion  of  aaid  demands ;  except  that  advances  made  it  appears  to  us  ni^ust  to  refer  these  bonds  and  oou* 

for  the  aupport  of  the  Lunatic  Aaylum  and  State  pons  to  the  courts,  while  other  bonds  and  coupons, 

Penitentiarv  since  the  1st  of  November,  1876,  on  having  no  better  vouchers,  ara  to  ba  paid  without 

which  abali  be  paid  the  amount  actually  and  honaJStU  any  onestion. 

due,  after  proor  and  proper  examination  thereof,  the  8.  Because,  in  our  opinion,  the  State  is  In  honor 

saidi  payment  to  be  made  in  coupon  bonda  of  like  bound  to  recognize  the  rights  of  innocent  holders  of 

character  as  those  above  referred  to,  for  the  fhll  these  bonds  and  coupona.  who  have  purchased  the 

amount  allowed  after  such  examination.  same,  truating  to  the  pleogea  made  In  behalf  of  the 

THOMAS  B.  JKT£B,  SUte  in  the  hour  of  her  dire  extremity  and  peril. 

A.  P.  BUTLEK,  4.  Because  if  any  part  of  the  consolidsted  debt  is 

T.  B.  FRA8ER,  to  be  referred  to  ue  courts,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 

J.  W.  MAXWELL,  unnecessary  expense  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 

On  the  part  of  Senate.  create  a  special  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  questiona 

CHABLES  H.  SIMONION,  which  can  be  decided  in  the  courto  as  now  constituted, 

J.  W.  GRAY,  especiaUy  when  grave  doubta  must  arise  aa  to  the 

ROBERT  R.  HEMPHILL,  powera  of  the  Qenersl  Assembly  to  establish  such  a 

R.  B.  RHETT,  tribunal,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Article  IV., 

D.  P.  BRADLEY,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

F.  A.  CONNOR,  6.  Because  in  our  opinion  it  ia  inconsistent  with  a 

On  the  part  of  House.  due  regard  to  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  to  re- 

— ,             ,           ,                     «  .,               ,j.  pudiate  one  half  of  the  floating  indebtedness,  after 

The  raemoers  wno  oomposed  the  committee  ^  defense  of  the  interests  of  the  State  by  able  and 

of  cooferenoe  were  then  reappointed  by  the  diatinguiahed  counsel,  and  after  the  amount  of  each 

canons,  and  vested  with  aatbority  to  propare  claim  and  the  validitv  thereof  ahall  have  been  deter- 

a  bUl  embodying  the  terms  of  the  compromise  «"*°®^ »°  •  "P^^^liSj'""'^  "*'  ow  own  creation, 

jost  .doptef  ^^  report  such  bill  as  Lon  as  J;^^^  .^^^J  tr^rnW^^^^"^ 

practicable  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  by  S.  DIBBLE, 

its  action  it  might  receive  legal  force  and  the  JOHN  F.  FlCKEN, 

matter  be  definitively  setUed.    This  bill,  in  the  t ^§^p aJ? 4p^^^' 

form  of  a  joint  resolution,  was  introduced  in  ^'  **•  ^^-^^I'*^* 

the  Lower  House  on  March  12th,  as  an  amend-  In  order  to  set  the  new  plan  of  adjustment 

ment  to  and  a  substitute  for  the  joint  resolu-  of  the  public  debt  in  practical  operation,  the 

tion  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Bond  Com-  two  Houses  met  in  joint  assembly  on  March 

mission  on  the  20th  of  February,  the  first  two  22d,  when  they  elected  the  three  Judges  of  the 

sections  of  which  had  been  adopted  on  Febru-  special  court  and  the  other  officers,  as  follows : 

ary  26Ui,  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas  58,  nays  81.  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims — Joshua  H.  Hnd- 

A  motion  to  change  the  title  of  the  original  son,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  A.  P.  Aldrich. 

resolutions  into  ^*  A  joint  resolution  to  provide  Commissioner  of  Claims  to  examine  the  float- 

a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  debt  of  the  State,  ing  indebtedness  of  the  State,  J.  H.  Coit,  of 

and  of  liquidating  and  settling  the  same,"  was  Chesterfield.  Attorneys  to  assist  the  Attorney- 

also  earned— yeas  56,  nays  86.     The  Senate  General  in  defending  the   State  before  the 

passed  this  joint  resolution  on  March  19th.  Court  of  Claims— Y.  J.  Pope,  of  Newberry, 

Immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  and  Henry  A.  Mutze,  of  Lexington. 

the .  foregoing  loint  resolution  had  been  an-  The  State  election  was  held  in  November^ 

nounoed,  Uie  following  protest  against  its  adop-  1878.    The  Democratic  State  Convention  as- 

tion,  signed  by  four  Representatives,  was  pre-  sembled  at  Columbia  on  the  1st  of  August. 

sented  and  read  to  the  House,  to  be  spread  The  State  officers  in  the  Executive  Depart- 

upon  its  Journal :  ment,  with  Governor  Hampton  at  their  head. 

In  Tm  Hovsa  or  BapBisaHTATrvia, )  were  renominated  unanimously.    The  Com* 

m-  ^.     TT       »,^^\^??^  ?•  ^  ♦  i^^r<*  IV 1878.    f  mittee  on  Resolutions  recommended  the  adop- 

7b  ih4  EmcTobU  th4  8peak4T  and  Jfew^ofth4  ^^   f  ^j^    platform  of  1876  as  thes^ise  of  the 

Eouse  of  BeprM€fUQUv€9  of  th€  StaU  of  South  Caro-  Jl           A     r'"""*  *"/*  *" ' " «»  i^u^  ifcudo  w  ^^ 

Hfi^    ^     ^                 "^               "^  Convention,  and  made  a  report  on  several  rea- 

Gnmmv:  In  accordance  with  Article  L.aection  olutions  relatii^  to  various  local  matters.  In- 
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trodnoed  before  the  Oonyentioii,  and  referred  mi^oritiet  in  the  oountj  of  Sarater,  and  for  refii»- 

to  them,  which  was  generally  adopted.  »»><.^o  ?<>»?'  ^l>«  ^otes  ea-t  at  certain  precincU  at 

The  Reonblican  S^tj,  Ooov«.Uon  w«  hd^  X5\'^gSrJSlirfhrp:JlV.rc'o:i?«k/^' 

at  Colombia  oo  the  7th,  8th,  aod  9th  of  An-  pointed  bj  ihemaelYea.                                -^       f 

goflt,  a  very  large  number  of  delegates  being  6.  We  arrain^  the  Demooratio  party  for  enacting, 

present  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  four  attlie  laat  eesaxon  of  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly,  the  law 

counties.    In  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  ,Ti*!f !^^  T"*'^'*"  ''S5!fAPT^''it '?  It'^  ^!P"^; 

a»-»^  ^»u^*   i«™  ^,,^u^^  ..virv..^  ♦T*^  A^i^  "^^  countiea  were  aboliahed,  so  that  thousands  of 

State  ticket,  large  numbers  among  the  dele-  Bepublican  Totew  are  virtually  disfrahchiiied,  or 

gates  entertained  quite   opposite  sentiments,  else  oompelled  to  walk  twenty  miles  or  more  in  order 

After  much  debate,  the  Convention  determined  to  vote,  and  in  some  plaoea  to  oro&a  rivers  in  order 

to  abstain  from  a  nomination— not,  however,  *<^J^*SS-S  poUinff-pUoe.              ^        ^   ,. 

as  an  endorsement  of  Governor  Hampton's  ad-  offi'ieS'it^T^^^^^^^ 

ministration  for  the  past,  nor  as  an  expression  trosu  confided  to  them,  aiul  while  denouncing  all 

of  confidence  in  it  for  the  fbture,  but  for  other  fraudulent  and  dishonest  praotioea,  and  disclaiming 

reasons  expressly  declared  in  the  following  snv  desire  to  shield  any  individual  proved  to  be 

phltform*  gulltv  of  such  offenses,  we  denounce  the  method  by 

^              *  which  the  Democratic  party,  through  manufactured 

1.  The  Republican  party  of  the  SUte  of  South  teethnony,  sought  to  inculpate  men  whose  only 
Carolina,  in  convention  aHsombled,  believing  that  offense  was  their  Republicanism ;  and  we  further 
the  principles  of  equal  civil  and  political  righu  are  denounce  the  unfair  and  partisan  charscter  of  the 
vital  to  the  interests  of  good  government,  and  that  «*<»?»  Iwslative  investigations  in  this  State,  where- 
they  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  party  which  has  ^V  the  frauds  committed  bv  Democrats  have  been 
ingrafted  them  upon  the  State  and  national  Constl-  carefully  wsreened  from  public  view,  and  all  testi- 
tutions,  hereby  reaffirms  its  earnest  adhesion  to  the  ™ony  looking  to  their  exposure  has  been  studiously 
platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  National  Re-  suppressed.  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
publican  ConvenUon  at  Cincinnati  on  the  15th  day  .  8.  We  reaffirm  the  declaration  niade  from  time  to 
of  June  1876.  ^*™^  ^hat  at  the  general  election  held  in  this  State 

2.  We  reiteraU  our  abhorrence  and  repudiation  of  o"  ^he  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  for  Presidential 


American  citiiens,  as  well  as  the  common  rijrhts  of  ^»th  Uie  entire  Republican  State  Ucket,  were  ^so 

humanity ;  and,  while  we  insist  upon  and  wUl  seal-  ejected  by  the  votes  of  a  migonty  of  the  qualified 

oualy  guard  the   right  of  every  citixen  freely  to  electors  of  this  State. 

choose  his  political  party,  and  deny  the  unfounded  ,  »•  We  deem  it  inexpedient  tonomteate  oandidatea 

charge  that  the  Republican  party  countenances  any  «>''  Governor  and  other  State  officers,  because,  owinff 

interference  with  the  colored  votere  who  may  choose  Jo  ^HJ  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State,  oocaaioned 

to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  we  do  protest  against  by  nfle-dub  rule  and  two  yeare  of  Democratic  su- 

and  denounce  the  prmeiioe  inaugurated  in  the  cam-  premacy,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Republican  votere 

paign  of  1876,  and  again  revived  in  some  countiea  '^  many  counties,  without  incurring  grest  personal 

by  the  Democratic  w^y,  of  attending  RepubUoan  danger,  to  orgmniie  tor  the  campaign  or  to  vote  at 

meetings  or  conventions,  and,  by  show  of  force  and  toe  election  when  held.  ,     . .    ,  ^    ^ 

other  forms  of  Intimidation,  disturbing  such  meet-        !?•  ,^o  ?!«<*«•  ^S'^^«!  ^  "■l*^  *"  J^«  ^orkot 

ings,  or  taking  part  therein  without  the  consent  of  PpnfVing  the  public  service,  and  we  demand  that 

invitation  oftbe  party  cairmg  them.  ^he  local  Republican  conventions  throughout  the 

8.  We  charge  the  Democratic  party  with  being  un-  State,  wherever  they  make  nominationa,  shall  nomi- 

faithftil  to  the  many  pledges  and  proinisea  made  «»»•  ojlj  •wA  oaadi^tea  as  are  recogniaed  aa 

during  the  campaign  of  1876,  aa  demonstrated  by  men  of  Intelligenoe  and  integrity,  aa  well  as  of 

the  leflislatlon  of  the  laat  Oeneral  Aaaembly,  the  eitabUahed  devotion  to  Republican  pnnaples. 
JoumaVs  of  which  ehow  that  the  only  pledgee  re-        The  result  of  the  election,  general  and  local, 

deemed  were  those  for  wWch  the  entire  Bepublican  ^  November  6,  1878,  we»  almost  wholly  in 

voteof  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  was  caat.  Y         ly  iv     V\  '  *"•"»  »f€w^«iMwav  ^^"j  **» 

4.  We  denounce  the  Democratic  party  for  the  i^^^  ^  "^«  Democrats,    The  aggregate  vote 

frauds,  violence,  and  intimidation  committed  during  for  Governor  tbronghont  the  State  was :  Wade 

the  general  election  of  1876,  for  the  assaaainations  Hampton,  169,550;  all  others,  218;  for  lien- 

and  murdere  oommitted  during  the  canvass  prwsed-  tenant-Governor,  W.  D.  Simpson,  1 1 9,  887 ;  all 

Ingthatelection,  for  the  violent  seliure  of  the  State  ^^        ^^      BesidiM  the  r&lection  of  their 

government  after  that  election,  for  the  frauds  com-  q*  r  7.  \j  \  x^^i^  u  xu      *^*^~**'"  "*  .*.   * 

mitted  at  every  apecial  election  held  since  they  ob-  State  ticket,  to  which  there  was  no  opposition, 

tained  control  of  the  State,  and  for  the  system  of  the  Democrats  elected  all  of  their  five  nominees 

intimidation  which  still  prevails  in  many  countiea.  for  Congress,  and  very  considerably  increased 

whereby  the  Republicans  are  actually  prohibited  ^i,^  proportion  of  their  previous  majority  in 

'TwTZiTniZTD^t^.t^^^^  gtherlfciseonhel^slature.    IntbeLower 

rage  perpetrated  in  unseating  Republican  membere  House,  composed  of  1»4  Kepresentatives,  the 

of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  so  as  to  increase  their  ma-  relative  number  of  members  from  the  two  par- 

iority  in  the  Legislature,  and  especially  for  depriv-  ties  at  the  preceding  session  was:  Democrats, 

Wthe  seventeen  Renu^^^  B9 ;  Republicans,  85.     By  the  election  of  No- 

Charleston  County  of  their  seaU.  to  which  they  had  _   '  k^.^^k    -iatra    *u^m^  -V.^ .   n.>«n^...*»    loi  . 

been  elected  by  over  6,000  minority ;  and  when  elec-  ^^^^f.  ^,  1878,  there  are :  Democrats,  121 ; 

tiona  were  held  to  fill  these  vacancies  in  Charleaton,  Bepnbhcans,  8.     In  the  Senate,  which  consists 

Orangeburg,  Beaufort,  Sumter,  and  other  counties,  of  84  members,  tliere  are  29  Democrats  and  5 

for  reftising  to  give  the  Republioana  any  repreaenta-  Repnblicans 

tlon  wh^ver  on  the  Commiaalon  of  Klectiona  or       §    November  7th,  the  second  day  after  he 

the  Board  of  Bianafren ;  for  the  fhiuda  committed  in  ,    YY  ^^^^^";^  i*^'  *'""  ""w^y       •'  ^vT 

the  manairement  of  thoae  eleotlona,  and  partlouUrly  nad  been  reelected  Governor,  a  lamentable  ao- 

Ibr  ataaling  aiz  ballot-bozea  containing  Rapublioto  oidant  befell  Mr.  Hampton  while  engaged  in  a 
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deer-hont :  he  received  a  fail  which  caused  a  of  the  har,  thns  increasing  the  sooaring  prop- 

doahle  fracture  of  his  right  leg  below  the  knee,  ertj  of  the  outflow  between  the  heads  of  the 

of  sQch  a  character  as  ultimately  to  render  am-  jetty  as  much  as  eightfold.    This  will,  acoord- 

pntation  necessary.    The  operation  was  per-  mg  to  the  calculations,  open  a  channel  24  feet 

formed  on  December  10th.  deep  through  the  bar,  where  there  is  now  only 

The  Legislature  met  at  Oolumbia  on  the  26th  10  or  12  feet  of  water,  thus  enabling  vessels 
of  November,  and  acUoumed  on  the  24th  of  of  the  largest  size  built  to  float  over  Charles- 
December.  The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  ton  bar  into  the  deep,  commodious,  landlocked 
and  installment  in  office  took  place  on  the  4th  haven  within. 

of  December  at  Grovemor  Hampton's  residence  An  important  case  was  decided  by  the  Su- 

in  the  suburbs  of  Columbia*  by  the  side  of  the  preroe  Court  of  the  United  States  on  October 

bed  on  which  he  lay  in  a  reclining  position.  14,  1878,  one  of  the  parties  in  litigation  being 

On  the  10th  of  December  Governor  Hampton  the  city  of  Charleston.    The  case  arose  under 

was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  an  ordinance  of  tiie  City  Council  taxing  the 

of  ax  years  from  March  4, 1879,  as  successor  of  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of 

John  T.  Patterson.  purchasers.    The  holders  of  the  stock  refused 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  to  pay  the  tax,  and  were  sued  for  payment 

during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  81, 1878,  before  the  courts  of  the  State.    Seeing  them- 

were  as  follows:  selves  defeated  there,  they  carried  the  matter 

Beodpts  ttom  all  soorees $8ii,M0  M  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

ExpenditoTM  on  aU  Moonnts 9ixxi4W  United  States.    After  hearing  the  argument  of 

Cbth  baiuoe  ft>r  the  ymr  $190,166  46  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 

The  public  debt  on  November  1,  1878,  was :  ?^^  *^*^  ^^"^  ^^*^  ^Jf  ".'' JJ?''^i;i^  t?"'^  l^ 

VnLiedd  bt               xwT«ui»/%»*  X,  *^*^J*"  •  her  own  acts  any  part  of  the  obhgations  she 

SSSS^debt\'.7.\\\\\\V/^V.'.'.*.V.'.*.*.*.'  Moa^6M  assumes  toward  her  creditors.    On  this  point 

-^ the  decision  sets  forth  several  reasons,  con- 
To*^ $6,687,6M  eluding  with  these  words:  "We  hold  that  no 

Among  the  items  of  revenue  for  1878,  the  municipality  of  a  State  can  by  its  own  ordi- 

royalty  paid  on  phosphate,  from  the  several  nances,  under  the  guise  of  taxation,  relieve 

places  where  it  is  dug,  amounted  to  $98,420.98.  itself  from  performing  to  the  letter  all  that  it 

The  amounts  of  all  taxable  property  in  South  has  expressly  promised  to  its  creditors.*' 

Oarolinafor  the  fiscal  year  1878-79  were:  Im-  SPAIN,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe, 

movable  property,  $85,688,878;  movable  prop-  King,  Alfonso  XII.,  bom  November  28,  1867, 

erty,  $40,088,341;  railroad  property,  $6,680,-  proclaimed  King  December  80, 1874.    TheMin- 

772;  making  a  total  of  $182,287,986;  which  istry  in  1878  was  composed  as  follows:  Cano- 

is  $8,618,028  less  than  the  aggregate  assess-  tss  del  Castillo,  President  of  the  Council;  Sil- 

ment  of  the  previous  year.  vela,  Foreign  Affairs ;   Calderon  y  CoUantes, 

Public  instruction  in  South  Carolina  appears  Justice ;  Caballos  y  Vargas,  War ;  Marquis  de 

to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  with  a  ten-  Orovio,  Finance ;  Pavia,  Navy ;  Romero  y  Ro- 

dency  toward  further  progress.    The  aggre-  bledo.   Interior;    Count  Toreno,  Agriculture 

gate  number  of  children  who  attended  the  pub-  and  Commerce ;  Herrera,  Colonies.    The  area 

lie  schools  in  the  year  was  116,289,  or  nearly  of  Spain  is  197,774  square  miles;  the  popula- 

14,000  above  their  number  in  the  previous  tion  in  1870  was  16,636,606.    The  area  of  the 

year.    The  charitable  institutions  of  tne  State  Spanish  colonies  was  117,209  square  miles,  and 

appear  to  be  under  praiseworthy  management,  their  population  8,098,610. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  charities  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  budget 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  81,  1878,  for  1878-'79  were  estimated  as  follows  (values 

the  Legislature  at  the  previous  session  made  in  pesetas — 1  peseta  =  19*8  cents) : 

the  following  appropriations :   For  the  Luna-  kxckifts. 

tic  Asylum,  $46,000 ;  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and         Direct  twei «»,6iT,wo 

Blind  Asylum  $4,000 ;  for  the  State  Orphan  ^^SS^ir^^^i;,;,^^^      ISS"^ 

Asylum,  $8,000.  Beoeipte  ttom  national  property. 14,900^76 

An  act  was  passed  to  cede  to  the  United         fiecdptt  from  the  cokmlea. 88.7W«P00 

States  of  America  so  much  land  on  the  shore  '^^'^ T5a,6W,aai 

of  Sullivan^s  Island  and  Morris  Island,  respec-  kxpkmditubxs. 

tively,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of         aTilBst 9^,900 

the  ^ore  lines  of  the  letties  to  be  erected  for  pSwte*debt"**.'.".**.".*]*.'.*"*\"***!**  M8i^'% 

the  improvement  and  deepening  of  the  bar  of  LiabUittet  or  the  'stete!  !.'!!'.!.".*!!'.!!!'.      s,987,6oi 

Charleston  Harbor.  The  projected  jetties  wDl,  E!!S?*!L; \u;^ '  vc:::  *  •.;  *  Vii,'  VJIL '    H^IH 

H.J            Ai.   X         X              i»  xi.     1.  -1  PrasideneTof  tiieOoancilofMinlsten..       1.079,909 

IS  expected,  give  that  port  one  of  the  best         MiniBtry  of  Foreign  Affldre sjinw 

harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     The  plan  is  \     ofjustioe 52480,919 

similar  to  that  employed  at  the  mouth  of  the  1*     otvm ^ifiliS;^ 

Missisdppi.    The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  **     ofinterior.'.' '.'.'.''.*.'.'. !!!'.'.!!1!    41,401,669 

harbor  18 10  miles  wide.    The  plan  is  to  inclose  ^     rffw^"*^ meSSr 

in  a  channel  half  a  mile  broad  all  the  water  ExtnundiiuryezpeiiditQre*.'. *.!*.!'. '.*.!!!      8,000,000 

which  spreads  its  force  over  the  whole  length  t<ml 7Qe,in36B 
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The  pnblio  debt  on  June  80,  1877,  amoanted 
to  9,622,442,980  pesetas. 

Aocunling  to  a  new  plan  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  Spanish  army  is  to  consist  in  tune  of 
peace  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  69,492  will  be- 
long to  the  infantry,  16,180  to  the  oaTalry,  10,- 
282  to  the  artillery,  and  4,146  to  the  Oorps  of 
Engineers  The  fleet  in  1877  was  composed  as 
follows : 


HAVT. 


vmtLt  or  IBB  nm  olam. 

SfroDdftdt 

•  Mfvw-frlgatet. 

8  paddle-stflMMn 


OF 

8  |»Mldk-«t6Mnera. 

10  screw-8te«iiMrt. , 

a  trantporU 


OF  TBS  TBUO  CLAM, 

1  IroB-cIad  monitor 

Ifloatliif  bftttary....: 

17  Mivw-staftiDen 

ST  ganboats 

5  paddle-ttennar* 

8  tcrvw  tnaiport  TatMlt. 


VOT  OLAmflKP, 


%  ttaMiMrt 

SOtmaUtteanMr*.. 

iS 


88 

MS 

15 


80 
48 


8 
5 


4 
40 


6M 


MOO 

8,090 
1,000 


8,480 

8,060 
000 


860 
80 

8,4U0 

1,010 

02T 

410 


880 
1,880 


88,458 


The  commerce  in  1875  was  as  follows  (value 
in  pesetas) : 


▲BTIOLCS. 


Ondn 

B«TanMf  

Ck>lonlfti  gooda. .... 

Seeds  ftnd  ftnlu. 

AnTn**'"  tnd  animal  proTlalona. 


1.  ArUdeaoffood. 


Coal 

Oreaand  mlnerala.. 

Baw  metals 

HIdea  and  leatlter . . 
gptnniof  matarial . . 

Esparto 

Wood  and  eork 


SL  Bawmatartala. 


Olaaaaad  potteiywan.. 

If  etalHe  goods 

ICaehloea 

Tarns 

Woren  goods 

Furniture 

Corks. 

Paper  and  playlag  oarda. 


8.  Ifanoflietared  gooda.. 


Droga,  ete. 

8alt 

Reain,  feta,  and  olla. 


4.  IClsodlaneoas.. 
Total    


4,800.000 

6,800,000 
85,000,000 

n,oiDO,66o 


18,800,000 
158,500,000 

7,000,000 
8^000,000 

6.900,000 


58,900,000 
18,800.000 

ii.Tobiooo 

88,600,000 
85,500,000 

88,800^660 


168,800,000 

1,400,000 
14,1U0,0U0 
8^100,000 
86,400,000 
88,800,000 

1,600,000 

i4oo,666 


821,900,000 


86,800,000 
49,900,000 

*i'iobt,666 
10,000,000 

700,000 


104,900,000 


1uQ,000 


10,000,000 
8,000,000 


91,800,000 
9,600,000 

i9,«x)i.666 


88,000,000 


88^500,000 


18,700,000 


6JM0,000 
81,800,000 


87,700.000 


878,880,000 


The  commercial  navy  consisted  on  January 
1, 1877,  of  2,685  sailing  vessels  of  881,070  tons, 
and  280  steamers  of  176,250  tons;  together, 
2,915  vessels  of  567,820  tons.  The  am^gate 
length  of  the  railroads  in  operation  on  January 


1,  1878,  was  6,199  kOometres.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  1876  was  18,618 
kilometres;  of  the  wires,  82,998  kilometres; 
number  of  dispatches,  1,560,897,  of  which  1,- 
058,806  were  inland,  298,808  foreign,  22,9^6 
transit,  and  190,852  official. 

The  Ck>rtes  assembled  on  January  11th.  Po- 
sada Herrera  was  elected  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Barianellana  of  the 
iSenate.  On  the  11th  Sefior  Canovas  del  Cas- 
tillo read  a  royal  message  announcing  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  the  King  with  Princess 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  Infanta  of  Spain,  second 
daughter  of  Uie  Due  de  Montpensier.  On  the 
14th  the  discussion  on  the  marriage  was  opened. 
General  Pavia  opposed  the  marriage,  which  he 
regarded  as  disadvantageous  for  Spain.  Sefior 
Moyana  made  a  long  speech  against  the  mar- 
riage, and  also  attacked  the  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier, accusing  him  of  inmtitude  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella. Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo  replied,  de- 
claring the  language  of  Sefior  Moyana  to  be 
disrespectful,  and  stating  that  he  considered 
the  projected  union  as  very  advantageous  for 
the  nation,  as  it  brought  together  two  branches 
of  the  same  £unily.  On  the  followmg  evening 
the  marriage  bill  was  agreed  to  by  809  votes 
to  4.  On  the  17th  it  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  The  session  was  dosed 
on  the  29th. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened 
on  February  15th  by  the  King,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen  and  his  sisters.  The  King  pre- 
sented the  Queen  to  the  assembled  senators 
and  deputies,  and  then  read  the  q>eech  from 
the  throne.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  Spanish 
nation  and  the  foreign  powers  greet  his  choice 
with  satisfaction — a  choice  he  had  been  led  to 
make  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Queen. 
He  declared  that  both  he  and  his  consort 
would  devote  all  the  strength  and  energy  they 
possessed  to  the  promotion  of  the  felicity  of 
Spain,  with  which  they  identified  all  their  as- 
pirations after  happiness  and  their  views  for 
the  future.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  all 
tlie  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  states  who 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  had  given  evi- 
dence of  their  friendly  sentiments  toward  him 
and  the  nation.  He  lamented  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  said  he  hoped  that  Provi- 
dence would  enlighten  the  Conclave,  so  that 
they  might  elect  a  Pontiff  who  would  insure 
concord  between  church  and  state.  He  ex- 
pressed hopes  for  the  maintenance  of  cordial 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  added  that 
the  treaties  of  commerce  with  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Greece,  Denmark,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  presented  for  approval, 
together  with  several  financial  bills,  includ- 
ing one  in  virtue  of  which  the  Government 
would  propose  to  sell  the  forests  belonging  to 
the  state  which  were  not  inalienable.  Ke- 
ferring  to  Cuba,  he  said  that,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  troops  and  sailors  and  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  nation,  the  island,  he 
trusted,  would  speedily  be  pacified.    The  Sec- 
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ond  Chamber  elected  fbr  its  President  Sefior  dared  at  an  end  on  February  21st.    On  March 

Ajala.     On  Febraarj  26th  the  Marqais  of  Ist  telegrams  were  read  in  the  Oortes  annoiui'* 

Orovio,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a  state-  cing  the  submission  of  several  thousand  Cuban 

ment  respecting  the  financial  condition  of  the  insurgents,  with  anus  and  cannon,  and  a  large 

country,  which  he  said  was  very  favorable,  number  of  non-combatants.    A  royal  decree 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  next  was  published  in  Havana  on  March  2d,  ordain- 

budget  would  balance,  and  the  country  had  ing  that  Cuba  shall  have  its  own  deputies,  mu- 

discharged  its  obligations  on  their  falling  due,  nioipalities,  and  coundls  general,  and  shall  be 

without  the  necessity  for  any  renewal*    The  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Porto  Rico.  An- 

revenue  from  taxes  during  the  financial  year  other  decree,  issued  at  Puerto  Principe,  enact- 

1876-^77  had  yielded  an  excellent  result,  and  ed  that -all  slaves  bom  after  tlie  passage  of  the 

the  Minister  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  reduce  law  of  February  10,  1869,  shall  be  free  if  they 

the  taxation.    On  March  7th  the  address  in  re-  present  themselves  to  the  Spanish  authorities 

Ely  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  adopted  in  Cuba  before  the  expiration  of  the  roontli. 

y  187  against  69  votes.    Sefior  Castelar,  in  Proprietors  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebel- 

the  debate  preceding  the  vote,  said  that  Spain  lion  would  not  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of 

suffered  from  two  wounds^-one  at  Oibraitar,  the  slaves  thus  freed ;  but  other  owners,  who 

the  other  on  the  Tagus.    The  inhabitants  of  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  rebellion,  would 

Gibraltar,  he  (^id,  were  of  Spanish  blood,  and  receive  compensation  in  virtue  of  the  law  for 

the  place  should  be  in  Spanisn  hands.    AJlud-  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 

ing  to  the  recent  Papal  electi<Hi,  some  speakers  STEAM-ENGINE. WELLS  BALANCE,  llie 

accused  the  Government  of  exercising  pressure  economy  obtained  by  diminishing  the  length 

with  the  view  of  influencing  the  Conclave,  of  the  piston-stroke,  and  proportionately  in- 

Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  in  his  reply^  de-  creasing  the  speed,  has  led  engine-builders  to 

nied  that  any  such  pressure  had  been  em-  strive  for  the  highest  obtainable  velocity.   The 

Eloyed.    The  Marquis  of  Orovio  presented  his  advantages  derived  from  small  engines  worked 

udget  to  the  Chamber  on  March  9th.    The  at  high  speed  are  counterbalanced  by  the  dis- 

revenue  was  set  down  at  752,000,000  pesetas,  turbing  effect  caused  by  the  inertia  of  the  pis- 

and  the  expenditure  at  760,000,000.    The  pro-  ton,  piston-rod,  and  connecting-rod,  which  in- 

ceeds  of  the  future  sale  of  state  property  are  creases  with  the  rapidity  of  their  motion ;  so 

estimated  at  26,000,000  pesetas.    Petroleum  that  there  is  a  point  of  velocity  beyond  which 

and  other  mineral  oils  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  engine  of  a  gi^en  size  can  not  be  worked 

special  duties,  which  will,  however,  be  re-  without  wearing  out  the  frame  and  the  founda- 

mitted  on  importations  fh)m  countries  ei\]oy-  tion  with  the  jars  of  the  piston-strokes.    This 

ing  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  but  main-  difficulty  seems  to  be  overcome  in  the  double- 

tained  in  regard  to  countries  which  have  no  piston  balance  engine,  invented  by  Justin  R. 

treaty  with  bpain.    In  the  first  week  of  May  Wells,  of  New  York.    He  entirely  counteracts 

the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  submitted  a  bill  the  inertia  by  working  two  pist<ms  in  the  same 

authorizing  a  Cuban  loan  of  500,000,000  pe-  cylinder,  each  traversing  half  its  length  simul- 

setas,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Cuban  customs  taneously  in  opposite  curections.    'Hie  steam 

duties.    The  Cortes  were  prorogued  on  July  is  admitted  alternately  in  the  middle  part  of 

.24th,  and  met  again  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo-  the  cylinder  between  the  pistons,  to  drive  them 

her.    A  new  electoral  bill  was  presented  to  apart,  and  at  the  cylinder-heads,  to  drive  them 

the  Cortes  and  passed,  restricting  universal  suf •  together.    The  weight  displaced  is  divided  and 

frage.  carried  in  opposite  directions  simultaneously. 

On  January  28d  King  Alfonso  XII.  was  thus  entirely  obliterating  the  shock;  the  in- 
married  to  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  the  second  termittent  action  of  the  steam-pressure  on  the 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  The  cylinder  is  also  balanced  and  the  strain  obvi- 
young  Queen  was  bom  June  24,  1860,  and  ated.  Another  weighty  advantage  is  the  re- 
died  June  26,  1878.  (See  Obituabies,  For-  moval  of  the  dislocating  strain  on  the  journals 
vioN.)  By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  of  by  the  shaft,  and  the  tendency  to  twist  the 
the  house  of  Bourbon  were  united.  The  King  shaft  produced  by  a  single-piston  engine :  in 
and  Queen  were  also  cousins,  the  mother  of  this  engine  two  opposite  K>rceB  act  in  the 
the  Queen  being  a  sister  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  cranks  placed  in  opposite  directions,  leaving 
mother  of  King  Alfonso.  the  action  of  the  shaft  and  journals  perfectly 

As  King  Alfonso  was  returning  from  a  tour  free  and  balanced.  In  three  important  partic- 
of  the  provinces  to  Madrid  on  October  25th,  ulars,  therefore,  is  the  wear  and  disturbance 
a  young  man  pressed  forward  and  twice  dis-  produced  in  an  ordinary  engine,  which  in- 
charged  a  pistol,  fortunately  without  hitting  creases  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  engine 
any  one.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  for  the  same  work  is  reduced  and  the  velocity 
after  a  trial  sentenced  to  death.  His  name  increased,  removed  in  the  Wells  engine.  The 
was  Juan  Oliva  y  Moncasi.  He  was  a  cooper  full  benefits  derived  from  short  strokes  and 
of  Catalonia,  and  asserted  that  he  had  come  high  speed  can  thus  be  obtained.  An  engine 
to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  the  of  this  type  used  by  George  R.  Otis,  of  New 
King.  York,  with  a  cylinder  of  a  five-inch  bore,  and 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  officially  de-  a  stroke  of  five  inches  for  each  piston,  can 
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p«rR>nn  H  <liitj  of  twelve  horae-power  vith  a  vessel  for  prodnciDg  electric  itlamiDstlon  wks 

coD»nmptioa   of  twenty  to  thirtjr  poDods  of  ran  at  tbe  speed  of  TOO  and  even  UOO  revoln- 

ooal  per  hour.    Two  speotol  luea  to  which  tions  per  minate,  wlthoat  any  caps  od  tbe  pil- 

sacb  a  Hinsll  and  rapid  eagtoe  is  adapted  are  low-blocka.    Tbe  fact  that  tbe  strain  on  the 

thedriviDgof  acironWsawandof  adynamicD-  bearings  is  obliterated  in  the  doable-piston  en- 

electrfo  machine.    One  used  in  a  Knssian  naval  gine  can  be  proved  b;  removing  the  bed-plat4 


leaving  the  cjiinder  looae.  or  bj  removing  the  djnastr.    The  King,  Oscar  II.,  bom  Jannarj 

piUow-bloclcB,  when  the  shaft  will  remnin  sta-  21,  18S9,  sooreeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 

tionsry  white  tbe  engine  moves.     It  is  claimed  of  bia   brother,  Obarlea   XV.,   8ept«mber   IS, 

that  tbe  work  is  doabted  in  the  two-pistoD  bal-  1672.    He    married,    June,  6,  1867,    Sophia, 

ance  engine  with  the  same  velocity  of  piston ;  daughter  of  the  Dnke  of  Nassao,  bom  Jnly  8, 

and  that,  b;  increasing  the  velocitj  one  half,  1836.    Their  oldest  son  is  GnstavDS,  heir  sp- 

the  capacity  in  threefold  that  of  an  ordinary  parent,  Dnke  of  Wermland,  bom  June  Ifl, 

engine  of  the  same  size  of  cylinder.    There  18GS. 

seems  to  be  a  promising  fdtare  for  sach  an  en-  Swedkh. — The  ezeoative  authority  la  in  the 

gice,  in  which  atrains  and  shocks  B^e  minimized  bands  of  the  King,  who  actsnnder  the  advice 

and  their  destnictive  effects  removed,  when  of  a  ministry,  formerly  called  the  Council  of 

employed  in  vesaela  and  railroad  locomotives.  State.    The  composition  of  the  ministry  at  the 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAT,  two  kingdoms  close  of  1878  was  as  follows:  Baron  L.  de 

at  nortbem  Europe,  united  under  the  same  Geer,  Uinister  of  State  &nd  jostioe;  0.  IL 
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Bjdrnstierna,  Foreign  Affairs;  J.  H.  Rosen- 
sw&rd,  War;  Baron  F.  W.  von  Otter,  Navy; 
H.  L.  Forssell,  Finance ;  F.  F.  Carlson,  Edu- 
cation and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  0.  J.  Thy- 
selius,  Interior.  Besides  these  there  are  three 
ministers  without  portfolios :  U.  G.  Lager- 
8tr&le,  Dr.  N.  U.  Yult  von  Stejrem,  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Lov6n.  The  area  of  Sweden,  inclusive 
of  inland  lakes,  is  170,741  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  several  provinces  or  l&ns  on 
December  81,  1877,  was  as  follows: 

LlMS.  Fopidaliin. 

Stockholm,  Oltj. l«V,6n 

Btockbolm,  Lin 140,606 

UpMlft 107,121 

SMeraanbiid 148,9» 

Otterff6tluKL MS,664 

Jtokfotng. 198,118 

KnmoUrg 168,061 

C^tanar 241,989 

Qotteod 64,964 

Blektnffo 184,005 

ChrUtfaukatad 880,860 

Malmfthna. 84a,0T4 

Hftlkod. 188,988 

Ootbvnbnnr  and  BohoB. 292,968 

EUbborg 288,968 

Hkan^on 266.n2 

Wermkuid. 288,667 

Oerebro 181,286 

Weatmanland. 126,768 

Kopparberg 169,660 

OellabODir. 169,194 

Waatarnorrland 168,184 

Jamtland 79387 

Weaterbottan 101,449 

Norrbottan 66,666 

Total 4,604,662 

Of  the  total  population,  2,180,060  were 
males  and  2,804,482  were  females.  In  1876 
there  were  81,184  marriages,  140,286  births, 
90,680  deaths,  and  4,848  stSl-births. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Sweden  in  1877  was  as  follows:  Stockholm, 
167,677;  Gothenburg,  71,707 ;  MalmO,  84,489 ; 
Norrk6ping,  27,226;  Gefle,  18,187;  Oarlskro- 
na,  17,787 ;  J6nk6ping,  14,460 ;  Upsala,  18,- 
466;  Lund,  18,415;  Oerebro,  10,880 ;  Helsing- 
borg,  10,689 ;  Cahnar,  10,222. 

The  budget  for  1879  was  as  follows  (value  in 
crowns — 1  crown  =  26*8  cents)  : 

Rl^VINITE. 

Bnrphiaoflbrmerraranuaa (V,SOO,000 

OnUnaiy  reTenne 18.900,000 

Extraordinary  reTenna 47,800,000 

Net  profit  of  the  Stota  Bank 1,860,000 

Total 78,860,000 

BXFUmiTUKBS. 
Ordinary: 

Royal  hoosehold 1.218,000 

Jnstlce 8,768,000 

Foreign  AflUra 618.800 

Army /. 17,489,610 

Navy 6,848,000 

Interior 4,061,019 

Kdncation  and  Ecclaalaatkal  Aifcira. . . .    9,18r,729 

Finance 12,830,700 

Penslona 2,241,000 

Extraordinary 7,817,143 

Expenaea  of  the  Rikagftldakontor 10,042,000 

Total. 76,640,000 

Besides  the  budget,  the  Riksdag  of  1878 
voted  6,500,000  crowns  for  the  construction 
of  new  railroads,  and  8,000,000  crowns  were 


granted  to  increase  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
material  of  the  existing  roads.  The  expenses 
of  the  army,  church,  and  certain  civil  offices 
are  in  part  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue  of 
landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Grown,  and  the 
amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates. 
The  public  debt  of  Sweden  on  December  81» 
1877,  amounted  to  182,157,084  crowns. 

The  Swedish  army  in  1876  numbered  156,* 
970  men.  The  navy  in  1878  consisted  of  42 
steamers,  of  19,811  horse-power  and  158  guns, 
10  sailing  vessels  with  105  guns,  and  87  small- 
er vessels  with  118  guns. 

The. imports  and  exports  in  1876  were  as 
follows  (value  in  crowns) : 


COUNTRIES. 


N^orway 

Finland. 

Baaala 

Denmwk 

Qennany 

Kethoianda. 

Belglnm 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Coontriea  on  t|)e  Ifedlterranean. 

United  Statea 

West  Indlea. 

Bradl 

Btatea  on  the  Kio  de  la  Plato. . . . 

Capa  Colony 

AnatraHa. 

Other  ooontrlea. 


Total, 


Impoctk 


16,984,000 

7,060,000 

1^641,000 

60,009,000 

67,866,000 

10,986,000 

9,194,000 

08,800,000 

11,601,000 

1L18^000 

1,974,000 

6,676,000 

1,141,000 

1,127,000 

680,000 


868,000 


290,866,000 


flw977,000 

8,107,000 

1,669,000 

28,690,000 

16,408,000 

11,666.000 

9,619,000 

120,868,000 

26,88^000 

8,991,000 

1,276,000 

811,000 

27,000 

421,000 

474,000 

642,000 

7^U00 


296.289,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1876  was  as 
follows : 


UfTSSBD. 

CLBtMMD. 

FLAG. 

LoMUd 

Tom. 

Lo»a*d 

T^ 

Swedlah. 

4,662 

882 
8,027 

662.887 
12^497 
626,496 

8,916 
2,171 
^688 

948,887 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

608,007 
976,982 

Total 

9,821 

1,888,879 

16,n6 

2,528.476 

NoBWAT. — In  Norway  the  executive  is  rep- 
resented by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  au- 
thority through  a  Council  of  State  composed 
of  two  ministers  of  state  and  nine  councilors. 
Two  of  the  councilors,  who  are  changed  every 
year,  together  with  one  of  the  ministers,  form 
a  delegation  of  the  Council,  of  State  residing 
at  Stockholm  near  the  King.  The  Council  of 
State  was  composed  as  follows  in  1878:  F. 
Stang,  Minister  of  State ;  H.  L.  Helliesen,  Fi- 
nances and  Customs ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Falsen,  Justice 
and  Police  ;  J.  L.  Johansen,  Navy ;  C.  A.  Sel- 
mer,  Interior ;  R.  T.  Nit*sen,  Education  and 
Worship ;  M^or-G^eneral  A.  F.  Munthe,  Army ; 
Jacob  Aall  (pro  tem.%  Revision  of  Public  Ac- 
counts. The  delegation  of  the  Council  at 
Stockholm  consisted  of  O.  R.  Kierulf,  Minis- 
ter of  State,  N.  Vogt,  and  J.  Holmboe.  The 
area  of  Norway  is  122,260  square  miles,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1875 
was  1,806,900.  (For  an  account  of  the  area 
and  population  of  each  of  the  provinces  ol 
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M6316 

682,682 

188,490 

17,041 

49,485 

10,114 

ia,u45 

8^888 

21,915 

114,009 

78,866 

61.191 

6^80S 

89J40 

48,907 

11,908 

197,872 

98,108 

2J2,048 

96,390 

121,162 

244^92 

100,181 

108,882 

100,488 


2,n«,088 


Norway,  see  '*  Annoal  Ojdopeddia  ^*  for  1876.)  of  wbiob  are  divided  into  two  IndepeDdent  half 

The  movement  of  popalation  in  1877  was  as  cantons  each.    The  President  of  the  Federal 

follows :   marriages,   14,095 ;    births,  58,610 ;  Oonncil  for  1878  was  Dr.  0.  Sobenk,  of  Berne, 

deaths,  81,449.  and  the  Vice-President  B.  Hammer,  of  Soleore. 

The  receipts  for  1877  amounted  to  47,589,-  The  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,981  sqaare  miles; 

100  crowns  (1  crown  =  26*8  ots.),  the  ezpendi-  the  popalation,  according  to  an  official  estimate, 

tares  to  49,842,400  crowns.    The  public  debt  was  2,776,085  on  Jnly  1,  1877.    The  area  and 

on  December  81,  1877,  amounted  to  70,712,000  population  of  the  dLSerent  cantons  were  as 

crowns.    The  imports  in  1876  were  valued  at  follows : 

167,898,000  crowns,  and  the  exports  at  118,- 

187,000  crowns.    The  war  navy  in  July,  1878,  caktoms. 

consisted  of  29  steamers,  of  2,554  horse-power    Z^^i^ 

and  142  guns,  and  92  sailing  vessels  with  149  Bern©*.'.'.*.**//.'.'/.'.'.'.'*.!*.'.'.'.*.*.; 

guns.    The  commercial  navy  in  1876  consisted    Looena. 

of  7,909  vessels,  of  1,486,278  tons.    The  rail-  £5™!'/.!*/.'/.*.;*//.;'.'.';::'.;;: 

roads  in  operation  in  1877  amounted  to  822  UnterwAUMob'dWwdd*. !.'!.'! 

kilometres.    The  number  of  government  tele-    qJ^ST^*"  "***  ***"  ^*** 

graph  stations  on  December  81, 1877,  was  128 ;  zag.  ...".'!.'!!*.!.'!!.*.*!!.*.*!!!.*!!! 

length  of  lines  7,619;  andof  wirea,  18,719kilo-    rreOmg'.V, 

metres.     The  number  of  inland  dispatches  Kn?S?i'ty."!!! '!!!!!!',!!!'.!" 

sent  was  5 15,403 ;  of  foreign  dispatches  sent,  BamI  Coontrj*.  .'!!!.'!!!.'!!!.*!!*.! 

188,886;  and  of  foreign  d«patohw  received,  SJ^iSSSoki^^Ehid-:::::::: 

142,905 ;  making  a  total  of  787,144.    The  rail-    App^S  inMr  Bhode*. 

road  telegraphs  are  not  included  in  these  fig-    5(^,2^ 

ures.    The  number  of  post-offices  in  1877  was  am^w^ . . . l-" 

870 ;  the  number  of  inland  letters  sent,  8,549,-  Thorgfta V^V.'.'.'^'.V,'.'^.V. 

779;  of  foreign  letters  sent  and  received,  8,^    ^Jjjjf* 

570,865.    The  number  of  newspapers  sent  and  Y§Mi !!!.*!'.!.'!!!.'!!!.*!!'...*!.*.*! 

received  was  9,547,498.  oIS?*****' 

The  Riksdag  of  Sweden  assembled  on  Jan-    ^^^"^^ 

nary  17th.    A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  first         Tutel 

days  of  the  session  by  the  Peasant  party,  hav- 

ing  for  its  object  the  reconstruction  of  the  ar-  The  movement  of  population  in  1877  was : 

my  and  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation.    In  21,871  marriages,  92,861  births,  68,970  deaths, 

this  bill  the  army  was  set  down  at  100,000  men.  and  8,617  still-births. 

Every  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  The  total  revenue  of  the  Oonfederation  for 
forty-five  is  to  be  liable  to  military  service.  This  1877  amounted  to  40,789,248  francs,  and  the 
bill  was  referred  to  a  committee.  On  March  16th  expenditures  to  42,625,878  francs.  The  bud- 
the  Government  bill  providing  for  the  cession  get  for  1878  estimated  the  receipts  at  40,442,- 
of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  France  was  000  francs,  and  the  expenditures  ot  42,808,000 
submitted  to  the  Riksdag.  The  French  Gov-  fhmcs.  The  liabilities  of  the  republic  amounted 
emment  agreed  to  pension  the  officers  on  the  at  the  dose  of  1877  to  86,125,878  francs,  as  a 
island  for  Ufe,  and  to  provide  for  those  officers  set-off  against  which  there  was  Federal  prop- 
who  wished  to  return  to  Sweden  a  free  pas-  erty  amounting  to  46,966,889  ft'ancs. 
sage,  and  to  pay  to  the  Swedish  Government  The  Federal  army  consists  of  the  Bundesaus- 
80,000  francs,  which  sum  was  to  be  employed  zug,  comprising  all  male  persons  between  the 
for  the  benefit  of  the  islandeni.  The  treaty  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-two,  and  Landwehr, 
was  concluded  on  August  10,  1877.  Only  one  comprising  all  between  thirty -three  and  forty- 
member  voted  against  the  bill,  and  the  island  four.  In  1878  it  comprised  542  officers  and  119,- 
waa  handed  over  to  France  on  March  16th.  440  men  in  the  Bunaesauszug,  and  188  officers 
The  army  organization  bill  which  was  brought  and  91,595  men  in  the  Landwehr. 
forward  by  the  Peasant  party  was  passed  by  In  1877  there  were  799  post-offices ;  num- 
the  Lower  Chamber  on  May  6th,  but  rejected  ber  of  internal  letters  sent,  46,581,718,  and  of 
by  the  First  Chamber.  The  Riksdag  was  closed  foreign  letters,  18,842,928;  parcels  of  foreign 
on  May  25th.  and  domestic  printed  matter,  etc.,  19,627,544. 
The  Norwegian  Parliament,  the  Storthing,  The  length  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines 
met  on  Febraary  1st.  In  March  it  gave  per-  in  1877  was  6,507  kilometres,  and  of  Govem- 
mission  to  the  Government  to  issue  one  or  ment  wire  15,926  kilometres;  number  of  sta- 
more  loans,  not  to  exceM  81,000.000  crowns,  tions,  1,080;  of  dispatches  sent,  2,722,408. 
for  the  building  of  railways.    A  law  was  also  The  Federal  Assembly  met  on  February  4th. 

f massed  applying  in  future  only  to  ministers  and  The  principal  business  before  the  body  was  to 

udges  the  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  bring  about  an  equality  of  the  receipts  and  cx- 

any  bat  Lutherans  from  holding  real  estate.  *  penditures,  and  for  that  purpose  a  resolution 

The  Storthing  adjourned  on  June  22d.  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Assembly, 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  central  Eu-  that  the  Federal  Council  consider  the  question 

rope,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  three  **  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  in  view  of  the 
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increased  expenses  of  the  Goyemment,  to  tax  was  soon  after  also  ratified  by  the  Gant(»iai 

the  emission  of  bank  notes,  spirits,  and  tobacco.**  Council.    The  session  was  closed  on  Aagast 

The  Assembly  adjoomed  on  February  22d,  and  24th. 

met  again  on  June  8d.  The  President  of  the  The  elections  for  members  of  the  National 
National  Council  was  J.  Philippin,  of  Neufch4-  Council  took  place  on  October  27th,  and  re- 
tel,  and  the  President  of  the  Cantonal  Council  suited  in  a  victory  for  the  Liberals,  leaving  the 
A.  Vessaz,  of  Lausanne,  both  elected  in  June,  political  complexion  of  that  body  virtuaUy  as 
1877.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Federal  it  had  been  in  the  previous  Council  At  the 
Council  resolved  to  submit  to  the  Federal  As-  same  time  the  cantons  voted  on  the  Gothard 
sembly  a  project  for  a  national  subvention  to  question,  which  was  sanctioned  by  21  cantons, 
the  Gothard  Railway  of  6,500,000  fruncs.  The  The  new  Assembly  met  on  December  2d.  In 
remaining  1,500,000  francs  would  be  provided  the  National  Coundl,  Rdmer,  of  Zurich,  was 
by  the  Northern  and  Central  Railway  Company,  elected  President,  and  in  the  Cantonal  Council, 
and  no  call  would  be  made  on  individual  can-  G^igel,  of  the  Orisons.  The  Federal  Assembly 
tons.  The  Assembly  a<]|joumed  on  June  29th,  then  elected  Hammer,  of  Soleure,  as  Federal 
and  met  again  on  July  29th,  when  it  took  up  President,  and  Welti,  of  Aargau,  as  Vice-Presi- 
the  question  of  granting  a  Government  subsidy  dent.  The  other  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
to  the  Gk>thard  Kail  way.  The  National  Council  cil  elected  were  C.  Schenk,  Colonel  8cherer,  F. 
on  August  8th  adopted  thcproposition  of  the  Anderwert,  J.  Heer,  and  N.  Droz.  The  Fed- 
Federal  Council  by  a  vote  of  87  to  41,  and  it  end  Assembly  adjourned  on  December  20th. 


TAYLOR,    Batard,  died  in  Berlin,  Ger-  ward  traveled  extennvely  through  Asia  Minor, 

many,  December  19,  1878.    He  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  Europe.    In  the  latter  part  of  1852, 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  January  setting  out  from  England,  he  crossed  Asia  to 

11,  1825.    His  father  kept  a  store  in  this  vil-  Calcutta,  and  went  to  China,  where  he  joined 

lage,  and  afterward  became  a  farmer.    After  the  expedition  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan* 

receiving  a  common-school  education,  Bayard  In  1862-*6d  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at 

became  in  1842  an  apprentice  in  a  printing-of-  St  Petersburg,  and  part  of  the  time  Charg^ 

fice  in  West  Chester.    He  soon  began  to  con-  d* Affaires.    Gi  1874  he  revisited  Egypt,  and 

tribute  verses  to  magazines,  and  in  1844  pub-  attended  the  millennial  celebration  in  Iceland, 

lished  a  small  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  For  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  poem  which  was 

**  Ximena,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Sierra  Morena."  translated  into  Icelandic  and  read  at  the  cele- 

With  the  money  realized  from  this  and  ad-  bration.    In  February,  1878,  Mr.  Taylor  was 

vanced  for  letters  to  be  written  to  the  '*  United  appointed  Minister  to  Germany.    He  had  long 

States  Gazette "  and  the  ^'  Saturday  Evening  resided  in  Germany  at  different  periods,  and 

Post,"  together  about  $140,  he  went  abroad  his  services  to  German  literature,  bis  intimate 

.and  during  1844  and  1845  made  a  pedestrian  personal  associations  with  many  distinguished 

tour  of  Europe.    In  1846,  after  his  return,  he  Germans,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  language, 

published  **  Views  Afoot,  or  Europe  seen  with  country,  and  people,  made  his  appointment  pe- 

Knapsack  and  Staff.^'    The  preface  was  writ-  culiarly  appropriate.  It  was  generally  approved 

ten  by  N.  P.  Willis,  and  so  great  was  the  pop-  in  this  country,  and  his  reception  in  Germany 

ularity  of  the  book  that  in  ten  years  it  reached  was  cordial  and  enthusiastic.    He  was  at  his 

its  twentieth  American  edition.    After  editing  post  in  this  high  office  when  he  died, 
for  a  year  a  newspaper  in  PhoBnixvilie,  Pa.,  he        Mr.  Taylor  was  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  fre- 

went  to  New  York,  where  he  wrote  for  the  quent  contributor  to  magannes  and  reviews. 

^*  Literary  World,"  and  soon  after  became  an  His  published  works  are  numerous,  and  have 

editorial  writer  for  the  *^  Tribune,"  in  which  met  with  large  sales.  Many  of  them  have  been 

journal  many  of  his  subsequent  works  of  travel  trandatod  into  foreign  languages.    For  several 

first  appeared,  and  with  which  he  was  con-  years  prior  to  his  death  he  had  been  engaged 

nected  when  appointed  Minister  to  Germany  on  a  combined  biography  of  Goethe  and  Schil- 

a  short  time  before  his  death.    In  1849  he  ler.    The  great  amount  of  literary  labor  which 

made  a  voyage  to  California,  by  way  of  Pana-  he  performed  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of 

ma,  returning  by  way  of  Mexico.    The  results  his  published  works :  ^'  Ximena,  or  the  Battle 

of  this  journey  were  given  in  "  El  Dorado,  or  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  other  Poems  "  (1 844) ; 

Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire"  (1860).  "  Views  Afoot,  or  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  book  were  sold  in  and  Staff,"  with  a  preface  by  N.  P.  Willis  (1846 ; 

twelve  days  in  this  country.    It  reached  its  20th  American  edition,  1856);  **  Rhymes  of 

eighteenth  American  edition  in  1862,  and  had  Travel,  and  California  Ballads"  (1848);  ''El 

an  extensive  sale  in  England.  Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire  " 

In  1851  Mr.  Taylor  set  out  on  an  extended  (1860;  18th  American  edition,  1862);  **The 

journey  in  the  East,  in  the  course  of  which  he  American  Legend,"  a  poem  delivered  before 

ascended  the  Nile  to  lat.  12""  80'  N.,  and  after-  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Uni- 
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venity  in  1850  (1850);  ^Book  of  Romanoes,  $2,000,888.64,  of  which  $288,077.95  was  de- 

Ljrios,  and  Songs"  (1861);   "A  Jonrney  to  rived  from  the  levy  of  a  State  tax  of  ten  cents 

Central  Africa,  or  Life  and  Landscape  from  daring  the  year  1877-78.    The  disbursements 

^^ypt  to  the  Negro  Kingdom  of  the  White  for  the  same  period  amonnted  to  $1,661,869.- 

Nile"  (1854;  11th  American  edition,  1862);  79,  leaving  a  balance  of  $478,346.    From  this 

'*  The  Lands  of  the  Saracens,  or  Pictures  of  are  to  be  deducted  the  warrants  ontstandiug, 

Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Spain  "(1854;  $99,720.23,  and  balance  appropriated  by  the 

20th  American  edition,  1862);  ^*  A  Visit  to  In-  Fortieth  General  Aseemblv,  but  not  expended, 

dia,  Ghina,  and  Japan  in  the  Year  1853  "  (1855 ;  amounting  to  $87,521.86,  leaving  in  the  Trea- 

16th  American  edition,  1862);  **  Poems  of  the  sury  an  actual  balance  of  $291,108.95.    The 

Orient"  (1855) ;  **  Poems  and  Ballads "  ri854) ;  Oomptroller's  books  have  for  years  carried  an 

'*  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel  "(18^5);**  North-  outstanding  warrant  account  which,  it  is  be- 

em  Travel:    Summer  and  Winter  Pictures;  lieved,  has  no  existence,  and  there  is  no  doubt 

Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland "  (London,  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  error  of  calculation, 

1857;  New  York,  1858);  ^'  Travels  in  Greece  by  whom  or  when  committed  it  is  impossible 

and  Russia,  with  an  Excursion  to  Crete,  1859  "  to  tell.    On  the  19th  of  Deoembeir,  1876,  this 

(London,  1859 ;  New  York,  1869) ;  **  At  Home  outstanding  warrant    account    amounted   to 

and  Abroad,  a  Sketch  Book  of  Life,  Scenery,  $129,060.21.    There  have  been  presented  and 

andMen"  (1 859);**  The  Poefs  Journal  "(1862);  paid  on  this  account  warrants  amounting  to 

**  Hannah  Thurston,  a  Story  of  American  Life  "  $83,930.87,  showing  that  the  outstanding  war- 

8863) ;  "  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes,  related  by  rants  not  presented  in  two  years  amounted  to 

imself,  a  Story  of  American  Life  "  (1864);  $95,129.34^  at  a  time  when  the  Treasurer  was 

'*The  Story  of  Eennett,  a  Tale  of  American  paying  all  warrants  upon  presentation.    Of  the 

Life  "(1866);  **The  Picture  of  St.  John,"  a  warrants   issued    since    December  19,   1876, 

poem  (1866) ;    **  Colorado,  a  Summer  Trip  "  amounting  to  $1,682,529.81,  the  Treasurer  has. 

(1867);  *'Frithiofs  Saga,"  from  the  Swedish  paid  $1,627,938.92^  leaving  only  a  baUnce  of 

of  Esaias  Tegn^r,  Bishop  of  Wexio,  by  the  Rev.  $4J590.89  outstanding. 

W.L.Biackley,  edited  by  Bayard  Taylor  (1867);        The  current  expenses  of  the  State  govem- 

"  The  Golden  Wedding  "  (Joseph  Taylor,  Re-  ment  for  the  past  two  years  amount  to  $1,044,- 

becca  W.  Taylor,  October  15,  1868 ;  private-  414,  or  $522,207  for  each  year,  showing  a  ma- 

ly  printed,  200  copies,  1868);  "By- Ways  of  terial  reduction  in  the  current  expense  account. 

Europe  "  (1869) ;   ''  Auerbacb^s  Villa  on  the  This  account  reached  $1,943,663  in  1868-'69, 

Rliine,"  author's  edition,  with  a  biographical  $1,519,088 in  1870^*71,  $1,824,934  in  1873-74, 

sketch  by  Bayard  Taylor  (1869) ;  ''  The  Ballad  and  $1,278,908  in  1875-76.    The  tax  levied 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  "(1869);  '' Illustrated  Li-  for  the  year  1878  amounts  to  $223,212,  of 

brary  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure,"  which  $13,286.46  had  been  paid  at  the  close  of 

edited  by  Mr.  Taylor  (1872-74) ;    Goethe's  the  year,  leaving  a  bahmce  of  $209,925.69  not 

**  Faust,"  Parts  L  and  XL,  translated  into  Eng-  collected  or  paid.    Including  the  delinquent 

lish  verse,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  original  list  of  former  years,  amounting  to  $498,000, 

meters  (1870-71) ;  ^^  Joseph  and  his  Friends"  there  was  at  the  close  of  1878  a  toisl  uncol- 

(1870);  *' The  Masque  of  the  Gods"  (1872);  lected  revenue  of  $702,925.69.    The  total  value 

**  Beauty  and  the  Beast "  and  **  Tales  of  Home  "  of  the  property  of  the  State  assessed  for  tax- 

(1872) ;  ''  Lars,  a  Pastoral  of  Norway  "  (1873);  ation  for  the  year  1878  amounts  to  $223,212,- 

^'  Egypt  and  Iceland  in  the  Year  1874,  with  an  153,  showings  a  decrease  since  1877  of  $13,- 

Account  of  a  Visit  to  Fayoum  "  (1874) ;  "  The  696,695.    The  personal  property  assessed  for 

Prophet,  a  Tragedy  "  (1874) ;  "  School  History  the  year  1878  amounts  to  $20,871,338.    In 

of  Germany  "  (1874) ;  "  Home  Pastorals,  Bal-  1875,  the  year  of  the  greatest  depression  in 

lads,  and  Lyrics "(1875);  "The  National  Ode,"  business,  the  personal  property  of  the  State 

read  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,   1876   (1876) ;  was  assessed  at  $37,231,908.    The  tax  aggre- 

"  Boys  of  Other  Countries,  Stories  for  Amer-  gates  for  1878  were  as  follows : 
lean  Boys"  (1876);  "The  Echo  Olub,  and 
other  Literary  Diversions  "  (1876) ;  "  Bismarck, 
his  Authentic  Biography,"  by  George  Heze- 
kiel,  with  an  "  Historical  Introduction "  by 
Bayard  Taylor  (1878) ;  "  Prince  Deukalion  " 
(1878).  Mr.  Taylor  also  prepared  a  "  Cyclo- 
peBdia  of  Modem  Travel "  (1857),  and  wrote 


Totel  vbIb*. 

StalstSK. 

East  Tennessee 

$51,068,096 

100.850,479 

71^8,5^5 

151,062  96 

Middle  Tennessee 

100,860  9T 

West  Tennessee 

71,298  63 

Total 

t9i8,31S,ld8 

$2i8,319  44 

an  introdaotion  to  the  "Life,  Travels,  and  The  decrease  in  taxation  as  compared  with 

Books  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt "  (1860).  jgi*)^  ^^  1^^  g^g                              *^ 

Several  uniform  editions  of  his  books  have  j^e  return*  of*  the  local  indebtedness  for 

been  published.  igi^g             follows  • 

TENNESSEE.    The  reports  of  the  Oomp-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^^"  * 

troller  and  Treasurer  show  that  the  receipts  IZJ!S^^';a^: ^^^ 

J     .         .i       .                            j»        T\          L       5^A  For  dtJes  ma  towns. o,wh,m» 

dunng  the  two  years  ending  December  19, 

1878,  with  a  balance  of  $139,832.19  in  the  The  return  of  the  local  taxes  was  as  fol 

Treasury  on  December  19,  1876,  amounted  to  lows : 
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In  1877,  Ibr  coantle*. $l«fn,Ml  88  est  upon  this  Bmn,  at  Bix  per  eent.,  wonld  amoiinw 

la  1877,  for  dtiMMd  towns 1.0U,487  90  to  $728,220.    I  do  not  hesiute  to  again  uige  th«  ao- 

Toua  lood  tMMc  isn $MlJk«l»05  oeptance  of  thia  proposition          ^ 

Auwiww  WMB,  lOM....  9M,^9,vMw  w  1  Can  uot  1)6  uuiitaken  in  the  opinion  that  tbe  pco- 

In  1878,  for  counties $1,8W,888  89  P^e  o^  t***©  S^^  ""^  anxious  to  be  delivered  from  a 

In  ltt78,  for  dties  sod  towns Wi,407  08  nirther  disouBsioo  of  tins  question,  and  ft^m  a  longer 

postponement  of  it«  settlement.    If  this  reoonmii  n- 

ToUl  local  taxes,  1878 |2,i8i,«W  97  dation  is  adopted,  the  Comptroller  should  be  inrested 

"These  figureB,;>y8  Comptroller  G^^^^^  ^iJk\t>uteinfw^Uh*^ 

"  are  really  appalling,  especially   when  it  ib  ^^e  several  counties,  announcing  the  numblr  of  old 

oonsidered  that  they  do  not  inolade  all  the  bonds  returned  and  canceled,  with  the  mirober  of 

ooonties  and  corporations— about  one  tenth  of  new  bonds  issued,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be 

them  (in  valuauon)  havinff  failed  to  report  provided  to  meet  the  interest,  with  the  amount  as- 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  2  tbe  simple  state-  "^?^  Vl"/*?"  "^^^^  !P^°i5*' mP|1^^**'^**^1/°»^ 

Afc  ^y^^y^  o^wju*,  <uuv%ru,  CM  ^  vuv  o**^*^    T V^  notice,  the  County  Courts  should  be  required  to 

ment  of  these  figures  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  IsTy  to  meet  the  interest,  with- 

oreate  an  ov^erwhelming  public  sentiment  de-  out  further  legialation. 

manding  no  more  debt,  and  a  rigorous  econo-  .^       i.   v.     t     •  i                  •      * 

my  in  current  expenses  of  counties  and  cor-  ^  committee  of  the  Legislature,  appointed 

S orations.  The  devices,  however,  by  which  J^  investigate  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
ebt  is  created  and  taxes  increased,  are  legion,  ponded  debt  of  the  State,  made  an  elaborate 
and  they  are  so  skiUfuUy  managed  that  no  one  ^?P^  f^^J  ^" J®P;,  ^\^  *™^°^  ®^^®'  ^^^ 
seems  willing  or  dare  raise  his  Yoice  against  ^^  opinions  the  foUowmg : 
them.*^  And,  first,  we  are  directed  to  investigate  and  re- 
Tennessee  is  burdened  with  a  heavy  State  P^rt-  1.  As  to  when  and  for  what  purpose  were  the 
debt.    Grave  ouestions  have  b^nrais^i  as  U>  tro^Ml.^^^^^^^^^ 

the  nature  and  extent  of  the  State  s  uability  when  issued,  were  a  part  of  the  State  debt  proper, 

on  the  bonds  which  have  been  issued  by  it,  and  what  amount  were  railroad  bonds,  as  they  were 

and  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  with  dibtinguished  in  all  official  reports,  message!*,  etc, 

reference  to  the  bonded  indebtedness.    At  the  ^^^^  '^«  ^*^  "^"^^  •^^  *^«*  P*'^  ^^  poiUtUum 

beginning  of  1879  there  were  outstanding  20,-  i^  |i,.wer,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  there  are 

219  bonds,  amounting  to  $20,221,800.     In  ten  outstanding  bouda  o£  the  Sute,  which  have  been 

years  the  State  has  paid  three  installments  of  presented,  registered,  and  renewed,  to  the  number  of 

Interest,  and  seven  are  past  due,  amounting,  «>»2l»»  Mnountinff  to  $20,221,800,  and  that  there  are 

after  deducting  $149,050  paid  to  educational  o"t?unding boncTswbich  have  not  been  presw.ted, 

wi^i  u^uuwui^  vx^9,yt/«/  pcM^  «v  ^^vovivuw  registered,  or  renewed,  to  the  number  ofY89,amount- 

and  chantable  mstitntions,  to  $4,052,717,  mak-  in^^  t©  $789,000.    Theae  bonds  were  issued  all  along 


^^  '  der  acts  of  1848, 1850, 1858, 1854, 1858,  and  18S0,  act 

The  settlement  of  this  debt  is  paramount  to  all  of  1886, 1887,  1868,  and  1878. 

(Questions  of  legislation  that  can  engage  the  atteo-  The  State  debt  proper|  as  known  before  the  war, 

tion  of  the  General  Assembly ;  it  involves  the  honor  was  composed  of  bonds  issued  for  the  stock  of  the 

and  good  name  of  the  State^  the  credit  and  honor  of  State  in  turnpike  companies,  in  railroads,  in  banks, 

every  one  of  its  citizens ;  it  is  a  liability  that  was  for  the  construction  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  purchase 

voluntarily  contracted,  and,  whether  it  waa  wisely  of  the  Hermitage,  and  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau, 

created  or  not,  can  not  now  be  a  Question.    I  hold.  Specifically,  there  were  issued  to  the  Union  Bank 

and  liave  always  believed,  that  in  tne  light  of  moral  of  Tennessee,  for  stock  of  the  State  therein,  uii> 

and  legal  duty,  aa  a  question  of  commercial  honor  der  the  act  of  188S.  5  ner  cent,  bonds  to  the  number 

and  of  State  pride,  the  nest  settlement  of  the  debt  for  of  500 ;  to  the  Bank  or  Tennessee,  under  act  of  1888, 

Tennessee  would  be  to  p«y  the  entire  debt  accord-  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  2,500 ;  to  build 

ing  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  this  would  be  a  the  Capitol,  under  the  acta  of  1848, 1850, 1858, 1854, 

heavy  burden,  but  when  it  became  oppressive  a  tern-  1856,  and  I860.  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of 


opment  of  our  resources,  now  in  fdll  fruition,  the  of  80 ;   fbr  stock  in  various  turnpike  companies, 

wnole  debt  could  be  paid  without  serious  embarrass-  under  the  acts  of  1885-*S6  and  18S8,  5,  5}^,  and  6  per 

ment  to  any  one.    But  the  creditors  themselves  have  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  1,886 :  for  stock  in  the 

relieved  the  State  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  Hiawassee  Railroad  Company,  under  act  of  1888,  b 

the  entire  debt  b^  ofTering  such  an  abatement  of  the  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  449 ;  to  the  East 

principal  aa  to  bring  its  payment  within  the  ability  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  201 ;  for  stock  in  Lagrange 

of  the  State,  without  msking  it  burdensome.    In  and  Memphis  Railroad  Company,  under  act  of  1885 

December,  1877,  certain  creditors  of  the  State  pro-  -*86,  53^  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  110.  and 

posed  to  adjust  that  part  of  the  debt  held  Ky  them-  underact  of  1888.  90  5  per  cent,  bonds.    The  above 

selves,  upon  a  basis  of  fifty  cents  for  principal  and  sums,  aggregntea,  make  6.481  bonds,  amounting  to 

past-due  interest,  and  offered  assurances  tliat  the  t6.4d5,71<^.    Quite  a  numoer  of  these  bonda  were 

great  bod]r  of  the  creditors  would  accept  the  same  taken  up  before  the  war,  aome  have  been  taken  in 

terms ;  this  pronosition  was  submitted  to  an  extra  and  canceled  since,  and  some  have  been  renewed 

session  of  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly,  and  its  under  the  finding  acta  of  1866  and  1878.    There  are 

acceptance  earnestly  recommended.    I  am  aatisfied  still  outstanding,  by  virtue  of  renewala.  fhnding. 

that  the  creditors  making  thia  proposition  would  etc,  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Union  Banc,  185;  of 

atill  make  the  adjustment ;  settled  at  fifty  cents,  the  those  issued  t^  the  Bsnk  of  Tennessee.  814 ;  of  those 

debt  would  amount  to  $18,187,000 :  the  annual  inter-  Issued  to  build  the  Capitol,  498 :  of  those  iasoed  to 
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porohMe  the  Henniuge,  8ft ;  of  those  iwraed  to  Ag-  issued  under  the  ftrnding  act  of  187S ;  end  of  these 
ricultorel  Bureau,  18 ;  of  those  issued  to  the  various  18,908  bonds  11,321  were  issued  to  railroads  under 
turnpike  oompanies,  728 ;  of  those  issued  for  stook  the  internal  improTement  law  of  1851-*52,and  amend- 
in  the  Hiawassee  Railroad,  280  ;  of  those  issued  for  ments  thereto,  as  before  stated,  and  were  a  primary 
stock  in  the  Lagrange  and  Memphis  Bailroad,  68 ;  charge  upon  the  roads,  and,  if  a  charge  at  all  against 
and  of  those  for  stook  in  the  East  Tennessee  ana  the  state,  were  so  only  seoondarily.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
Qeoigia  Bailroad,  144.  Hence  there  are  outstand-  aerved  that  we  are  directing  our  answer  to  the  second 
ing,  of  all  the  bonds  ever  issued  and  constituting  a  inquiry  upon  the  assumption  that  it,  aa  did  the  first, 
deot  proper  against  the  State,  in  the  sense  of  that  addresses  iue\(  to  outstanding  bonds, 
term  ss  used  before  the  war,  2,105,  amounting  to  The  laws  under  which  these  11,221  bonds  were 
$22105,000.  issued  re^quired  certain  specific  things  to  be  done 
The  remainder  of  the  21,008  bonds  outstanding,  and  certain  specified  evidences  to  be  filed  befort  they 
to  wit,  18.908,  are  bonds  which  were  issued  before  were  authorised  to  be  iasued ;  and  certain  conditions 
and  since  the  war  in  aid  of  railroads,  under  the  act  were  attached  to  their  disposal  and  application  and 
of  January  80. 1850,  and  the  act  of  lb51>  52,  known  the  method  and  source  of  their  liquidation  designated 
as  the  general  internal  improvement  law,  and  vari-  q/)^  their  issuance.  We  are  well  within  Uie  limitt 
ous  subsequent  amendments  thereto,  most  of  them  of  established  facts  in  saying  that  in  nearly  every 
enacted  since  the  war,  and  bonds  issued  under  the  instanoe  the  conditions  of  the  law,  either  precedent 
acts  of  1886, 1868,  snd  1878,  to  discharge  or  refund  or  subsequent,  with  respect  to  these  bonds,  were  not 
past-due  bonds  and  interest.    In  order,  however,  to  observed. 

answer  the  last  clause  of  the  first  point>  or  interrog^  _,             ,^          .        ...        ^       .»        j. 

atory,  of  the  Senate  resolution,  aa  to  what  part  of  The  condition  of  public   education   during 

the  outounding  bonda  are  pod-bttkim  bonds,  it  is  the  past  year,  aa  compared  with  the  preceding 

necessary  to  give  a  short  r^tumi  of  the  issuance  of  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement, 

'T'*^^o2"^^''^'^fl5;'**^Ji^r?^!'^'!i'*'^^^  ^h>cli  comprises  returns  from  idl  but  three 

acts  of  1866,  1868,  aud  1878,  and  of  the  acts  of  1869  «^,,-,^^« .     *^ 

and  1870.  allowing  railroads  to  retire  their  indebted-  counues . 

ness.    Tnere  have  been  issued  to  railroads  before     Enamerstloo  IbrlSTR 489,214 

and  since  the  wsr,  29,284  bonds.    Of  this  number,  ''  '*  18T7 '.'.!!!'.!'...         442,459 

851  were  issued  to  the  Hiawassee  and  the  Lamnj^e  ^ 

and  Memphis  Bailroads  for  State   stock    therein.     ^    *J*®'t^**L***v^\; S^iif 

Thirty-two  bonds  were  issued  to  the  lK)uUville,     «»»mb«roft«schers.  ms. 5,528 

Cincinnati  and  Charleston  Bailroad,  but  that  enter-  ^'^^ ^^^ 

prise  did  not  get  well  into  life,  and  these  82  bonds  Increase MT 

were  never  used  and  were  returned  for  cancellation.     Haraber  of  schools,  1878 A^IT 

Hence  there  were  28,851  bonds  issued  in  the  shape  **  **      1877 4,604 

of  loans  to  railroads.    For  the  payment  of  the  inter- 

*•' ^ V'i?'''*p**^'*f K***^ ^''^^ ^® "^  M**^ p'^;  NombS^wiwiiVu^isis::::::;;:::::::;     2»,8w 

mart ly  liable,  and  the  State  only  secondari^  so,  if  ^y^ ^  w^m^ y»{7^  j^  •  •  •  '"•"•'          JJV aS 

stall.  ! 

Of  these  28,851  bonds,  14,808  were  issued  before  Inorasse 28,256 

the  war  under  the  internal  improvement  law  of  1851     Average  attsadsoee,  1878 183,241 

-»52,  and  its  aute-war  amendments,  exceut   850,  "  "         18n 142,266 

which  were  issued  to  the  East  Tennessee  ana  Geor-  in««M«                                                         "arm 

gia  Bailroad  Company  under  the  act  of  January  80,     fieodDS^Sijhool  mooev*  Vwa tSSlOMM 

1850,  which  is  substantially  similar  to  the  act  of^l851  ..             w         »•  ^  •  ^^j^ '.'...',.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     7ia|628  42 

-*52;  and  18,948  were  issued  since  the  war  under  

the  act  of  1851-*52.  and  various  acts  passed  by  the  Incresse 1 165,518  tl 

Legislature  since  the  wsr  amendatory  thereof.  Expenditures  tor  1878 $n8,749  « 

There  are  ouUUnding  of  the  14,808  bonds  issued  "  **  ^^^ m,m  9$ 

before  the  war,  as  State  aid,  8,588,  and  of  those  is-  incresae                                                       881677  75 

sued  since  only  2,688.    There  were  issued  under  the  » umber  of  pri^'idKwIsli'ms;::::::;:;:;:^^            1,025 

act  of  1866  4,941  bonds,  to  fund  interest  that  accrued  •*  ••  »*        1677 960 

upon  bonda  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  1st  of  -^— 

January,  1866,andthe  bonds  that  had  matured,and  Incresse 46 

of  these  bonds  there  are  ouutanding  2,246.  Nomber  of  teachers  in  prlyste  lobMls  tn  1879. . .             1,161 

Under  the  act  of  1868,  2.200  were  iasued  and  uaed  *®"-  •  •            ^'^^ 

by  the  Comptroller  in  raising  mone^^  to  pay  interest  incresse 4 

and  maturing  bonda.    This  transaction  amounted  in  finroUment  oir  prlVsto'soboois  iniSTs!  .'!.*!.'!.'].!           81 ,580 

substance  to  Amding  the  interest  and  the  matured  **  ««  •»        13^7 28,291 

bonds.    Of  this  series  there  sre  outstsnding  569.  

Under  the  funding  act  of  1873,  6,641  bonds  were  '"<**^v ':iU'-r"i'\"\^^ «f2J 

issued  to  fund  past-due  interest  and  matured  bonds ;     -Ayfrage  sttendsnce  st  privste  lobools.  1R78 21,977 

Mod  of  these  6,641,  there  are  out#tanding  4,867.  *** '^^ 

Uence,  of  the  ouutanding  bonds,  10,820,  that  u,  ineiease 4,764 

$10,820,000,  are  pott-dMum  bonds.  M  amber  of  graded  sobools,  1878L  .!*...!'......"...               286 

The  seoond  question  to  respond  to  in  the  Senste  ..».*.      i^i I9e 

resolution  is  :  **  What  waa  the  nature  and  extent  , jr 

of  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  Sute  by  Issuing  ,,  JgSTci^iiid;iirf*i;i;^iilW8^                           286 

each  daaa  or  senes  of  bonds :  whether  the  state  waa  ^"^"^  *«  wumjuumM^  ■wvui^  lojn                            j^jv 

directly  liable  for  ssid  bonds,  or  waa  onlv  the  en-  

dorseronagreat  part  of  the  same,  or  loanea  the  same  Ineraese 65 

to  certain  ndlroads  and  other  incorporated  oompa-  Namber  of  coonty  tesdien' Instltates,  1879....              161 

nies;  and  whether  the  condiUons  of  the  SUte*s  en-  -             ..          ^            -          1877....              104 

dorsement  or  loan  of  said  bonds  have  been  complied  , ZZ 

with!"  "*"*^ " 

ouStiSSlJgrtslSfs  ':X^:  Us^  'Xl'^:^.  ^-^^  ^^^<x^f<^  state  Oonvention  assembled 

bonds  wsuek  under  the  ftmding  act  of  1866,  bonda  at  Nashville,  August  15th,  and  contmued  in 

iaaned  under  the  liquidating  act  of  1868,  and  bonds  session  three  days.    After  a  protracted  series 
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of  ballots,  Albert  S.  Marks  was  nominated  for    ished  and  bankrupted  tbe  donntry ;  it  baa  denied 

Governor.    The  platform  adopted  was  as  fol-  J^®  P^oj  an  opportonity  to  earn  broad ;  it  baa  filled 

I         .  ^  ^  the  land  with  nnrett,  diaoontent,  and  agitation,  the 

**'" *  •  unmistakable  preomtiora  of  revolutionary  reaietance 

In  the  name  of  the  Demooratio  party  of  Tennea*  to  oppresaion,  iiquntice,  and  wron^. 


the  author  of  all  the  miafortunea  wnioh  now  of^reaa    gent  and  patriotic  people.   As  the  representativea  of 
and  threaten  the  people.  the  Democratie  party,  we  congratulate  the  people 

Froteating  ita  mendship  for  the  Federal  Union,  it    that  our  partv  haa  at  last  won  a  victoiy  for  them 


perpetual  alavery.    Oatenaibly  the  financial  agent  of  mer  ia  due  because  it  wan  the  direct  recini 

the  people,  itwaa  In  fact  the  pliant  tool  of  the  money  bieaaincra  of  restored  political  and  civU  liberty ;  the 

power.     It  betraved  ita  truat  when  it  converted  a  reapeotful  consideration  of  the  national  repuolic  ia 

non-interest-beanng  debt  into  an  interest-bearing  due  because  by  the  succesa  of  Democratic  polieiea 

debt,  which  ia  a  blighting  public  curse.   It  betrayed  in  Ihia  regard  the  aword  waa  eliminated  from  ita 

ita  truat  when  it  repudiated  a  contract  which  was  internal  administration,  centralization  arrested,  and 

dischargeable  in  Treasury  notes,  and  substituted  a  the  ancient  forms  and  methoda  of  the  Federal  »ys- 

coin  contract  in  its  ste.d  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peo-  tern  refistablished.    We  pledge  the  people  that  our 

pie.    It  betrayed  its  trust  when  it  demonetized  silver  grand  old  party  will  never  lower  its  banner  nor  take 

and  forbade  payment  to  the  public  creditors  in  the  a  step  bacKWtfd,  until  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 

cheaper  metal  provided  for  in  the  contract.    It  be-  people  shall  be  held  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  politi- 

trayei  its  trust  when  it  oiganized  a  privileged  class  cal  administration.    In  the  name  of  Democracy  we 

into  a  oloae  banking  corporation,  and,  usurping  all  denounce  an  interest-bearing  public  debt  a  public 

banking  power,  invested  its  creature  with  exclusive,  curse;  we  denounce  protection  a  public  robbery; 

corporate  power  to  destroy  the  business  and  property  we  denounce  monopolies  as  hateftil,  and  destructive 

of  the  people.    It  betrayed  its  power  when  it  fixed  to  public  liberty,  and  deniand  that  thev  be  put  away 

an  arbitrary  period  for  resumption.    It  has  squan-  Arom  among  the  people.   We  demand  the  restoration 

dered  the  public  wealth  by  donations  to  powerftil  of  the  Federal  Government  to  its  constitutional  lim- 

corporations.    It  haa  wrung  enormous  taxes  from  its,  and  a  return  of  its  administration  to  ita  original 

the  people,  and  applied  them  to  unworthy  partisan  economy,  simplicity,  and  impartialitv. 

puiposes.  Wedemana  that  the  military  ahali  be  subordinate 

Under  the  pretense  of  protection  to  home  industry,  to  the  civil  authority  in  fact  aa  well  as  in  theory ;  the 

it  haa  Bvstematically  robbed  the  many  in  the  interest  repeal  of  the  laws  which  have  destroyed  our  com* 

of  the  lew.  merce :  the  repeal  <^  the  declaration  that  the  cui^ 

By  unfriendly  legislation  it  haa  driven  American  rency  bonds  of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  in 

ships  from  the  high  seas,  and  utterly  deatroyed  our  coin,  and  the  payment  in  Treasurv  notes  of  so  much 

foreign  commerce.  of  aaid  bonds  as  may  be  found  due  alter  deductina 

It  made  the  army  an  instrument  in  the  annihila-  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  gold  paid 
tion  of  republican  government  in  the  South.  By  the  and  the  currency  due  thereon  according  to  the  con- 
use  of  the  army  it  put  the  people  of  the  United  tract;  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  resumption 
States  in  fear  and  robbed  them  of  the  Presidency,  act ;  that  the  odious  national  banking  act  be  repealed 
It  insults  the  laboring  people  of  our  country  by  de-  and  greenbacks  be  substituted  for  tne  circulation  vf 
manding  an  increase  of  tne  armv  for  the  avowed  the  national  banks ;  that  Treasury  notes  be  made  re- 
purpose  of  a  standing  menace  to  them.  Bv  the  levy  ceivable  for  all  Qovemment  duea ;  that  no  more  in- 
of  excessive  excise  duties  upon  tobacco  ana  alcoholic  terest-bearing  bonds  b<»  issued ;  that  all  loana  re> 
productions,  it  has  encouraged  violations  of  the  rev-  quired  bj  the  Government  be  raised  by  the  issuance 
enue  laws,  and  under  the  fuse  pretense  of  protecting  of  non-mtereat-bearing  Treasury  notea ;  that  the 
the  Revenue  service,  it  haa  turned  loose  upon  our  coinage  of  silver  be  made  unlimited,  and  while  it  is 
people  irresponsible,  bloodthirsty  men,  who  kill  thecheaper  metal  that  it  be  paid  to  tne  public  credit- 
and  maim  our  people  and  destroy  their  property  at  or  exclusively  upon  all  bonds  juatly  payable  in  coin ; 
will,  and,  confessing  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  that  the  value  of  all  foreign  silver  coma  be  regulated 
Federal  courts  to  punish  them,  yet  it  refuses  to  allow  and  made  receivable  for  all  Government  duea,  to  be 
these  enemies  to  society  to  be  challenged  anywhere  reooined  by  the  Government  and  paid  out  to  its  cred- 
for  their  crimes.  iters ;  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  deny  to  the  people 

Acquiring  power  by  ascident,  it  has  perpetuated  of  the  several  States  the  right  to  determine  forthem- 
it  by  fraudulently  deceiving  the  ignorant  blacka  of  selves  whether  they  will  authorize  banka  or  not; 
the  South,  and  misleading  the  credulous  masses  of  that  capital  in  every  form  be  re<^uired  to  bear  the 
the  North,  and  it  has  uniformly  abused  its  power  by  burdens  of  government  equally  with  labor  and  pro- 
administering  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  duction;  that  the  present  financial  poli<nr  of  the^ 
creditor  and  against  the  debtor  class;  in  the  interest  Government  to  contract  the  circulation  of  Treaaunr 
of  the  tax-consumer  and  against  the  tax-payer ;  in  notes,  disparage  silver,  magnify  gold  and  national- 
the  interest  of  the  rich  and  againat  the  poor ;  in  the  bank  notes,  be  reverseo,  and  every  legitimate  mode 
mterest  of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak ;  in  the  adopted  to  swell  the  volume  of  our  currencr  with 
Interest  of  the  few  and  againat  the  many.  silver  and  Treasury  notes.    For  five  years  the  na- 

Aa  the  legitimate  fruit  of  its  maladminiatration.  it  tional  Radical  Republican  party  upheld  and  protected 

has  paralvzed  all  our  industrial  pursuits;  it  has  ae-  an  irresponsible  minority  in  the  usurpation  of  our 

stroyed  tne  value  of  our  property ;  it  has  deprived  State  government,  and  permitted  it  to  waste  the 

Iftbor  of  employment  and  reward ;  it  has  Impover^  aubatanoe  of  our  unrepreaented  and  impoverished 
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people  bj  bardensome  Uzition.aiid  the  Uioe  and  Be$olv^^  That  we  favor  a. liberal  sYitem  of  pablio 

aale,  at  an  enormoaa  diaooaot,  of  milliooa  of  bond*,  aohools,  to  be  Bupported  by  guneraf  State  taxation, 

the  prooeeda  of  which  in  great  part  were  coovertea  equ«l  to  the  education  of  all  children  of  the  bute, 

to  tne  private  use  of  ita  part/  nivoritei;  and  when  believinff  it  an  abaolute  neoeaaity  to  the  perpetuity 

the  control  of  the  State  government  waa  recovered  of  republican  inatitutiona.    Intelligence  and  good 

byourpeopl      •               -■       -       «  _»..         ....  »  _     ^    .  -  i.           ..^  .. 

government 

fly  of  the  bondai ^ ,  .     ,_ 

for  theae  bonda  aa  a  part  of  our  public  debt.    Aa  tem  on  a  broad  and  liberal  Daaia,  that  a  government 

Democrata  we  point  with  pride  to  tne  fact  that  ainoe  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  ahall 

the  aoceaaton  ot'  our  party  to  power,  it  haa  not  ere-  not  periah  from  the  earth. 

ated  ft  dollar  of  debt,  out  haa  paid  milliona  upon  ex-  KenUfd^  That  we  are  oppoaed  to  the  ayatem  of 
bting  debta.  It  haa  ateadily  reduced  the  expenaea  leaainff  convict  labor  to  be  brought  into  eompetition 
of  the  adminiatration  of  the  State  government.  It  with  the  mechanica  and  other  laboring  men  of  the 
haa  attempted  to  meet  all  the  obligationa  of  the  State,  a  system  inaugurated  and  peraiatently  main- 
State,  just  and  uijuat.  By  reason  of  droumatancea  tained  by  Democrats,  having  a  tendency  to  degrade 
over  which  we  have  had  no  control,  we  are  no  longer  labor  and  deprive  the  toiling  masaea  of  their  juat  op- 
able  now  to  meet  the  requirementa  of  our  creditors,  portunities  for  merited  reward. 
The  coat  of  all  oar  productiona  exoeeda  their  market  JUtolptd^  That  we  favor  encouraging  emigration 
value.  Our  mechanica  and  laboring  people  are  with-  to  our  State  and  helpimr  the  incoming  population  to 
oat  remunerative  employment.  Our  merchants  are  a  knowledge  of  our  oUmatea,  manifold  reaouroes, 
making  no  gains.     None  are  prosperous  save  cor-  and  abundant  harvesta. 

porations,  interest-takers,  and  money*leodera.     We  Bmolved^  That  we  demand  auch  lejgislation  aa  ia 

reoognixe  amon^  ouraelvea  wide  differencea  of  opin-  neoeasanr  to  ioaure  tree  and  fair  electiona  and  a  fair 

ion  aa  to  the  time,  mode,  and  meaaure  of  the  pay-  return  of  the  votea  cast. 

ment  of  our  public  obligations,  but  for  the  present  JUtohsd^  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  anch  a 

theae  differencea  of  opinion  afford  no  Just  occasion  mechanics*  lien  law  aa  will  protect  honest  mecban- 

for  disturbluir  that  unity  which  is  so  es!*e.  tial  to  the  ion  in  their  just  right  of  compensation  for  materiala 

complete  aucoess  of  our  party  In  ita  ffreat  ittru^gle  furnished  and  labor  performed. 

for  the  liberation  of  the  country.     We  cordially  r«.  ^   tf.ii««,:««.   -«„^i„*;««    ..,««    ^«r^«wi     k„ 

unite,  however,  in  decUring  that  we  are  opposed  to  The  following  isolation   was   oSrered    by 

the  repudiation  of  the  just  indebtedness  of  the  Xenophon  Wheeler,  of  Chattanooga : 

State,  that  we  are  in  fiivor  of  an  equiuble  acUust-  Ruolvtd,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  Adminia- 

m3nt  of  our  public  indebtedness,  but  to  the  end  that  tration  of  Preaident  Hayes  as  both  able  and  patriot- 

this  question  may  be  put  out  of  t*ie  politics  of  the  ic,  and  one  which  commends  itself  to  all  fair-minded 

State,  we  declare  that  we  are  for  the  submission  to  men  without  regard  to  party. 

the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  at  the 

ballot-box,  at  a  separate  election,  of  an v  adjuatment  Mnob  commotion  ensued  npon  the  reading 

Uti^^  «d  undl  luch'^men^^^^^^^  h.ve'-bS^  f  J»^«  ^V^ion,  and  a  motion  was.  made  to 

made  ^d  ratified  by  the  people,  we  declare  that  we  J^We  it     This  provoked  animated  discussion, 

are  oppoaed  to  the  levy  of  apy  greater  tax  upon  the  in  the  midst  of  which  the  chairman  said  that 

people  than  may  be  neceasary  for  the  payment  of  if  the  resolution  was  rejected  he  would  with- 

tbe  expenaea  of  the  State  government,  economically  draw  from  the  chair.     The  resolution   was 

administered.  g^^^  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  ^om>  fro™  which  it  was  withdrawn  by  its  aa- 

Nashville,  August  22d,  nominated  Emerson  thor  just  before  adjournment 

Etheridge  for  Governor,  and  passed  the  fol-  ^  oonvenUon  of  the  National  Greenback 

lowing  resolutions  *  Pft>^7t  b®l<^  ftt  Nashville,  August  29th,  adopted 

The  Bepublican  party  of  Tenneaaee,  whUe  reaf-  *°^^°«  ^^«"  ^«  foUowing  resolutions: 

firming  ita  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Rmoh^d^  That  we  demand  the  abolition  of  nation- 

Bepublican  party,  yet  with  direct  application  to  the  al  bsnka.  and  the  iaauing  by  the  Government  of 

present  questions  at  issue  incur  State  affairs,  do  fur-  legalHenaer  paper  money,  made  receivable  for  all 

ther  declare  that  we  are  opposed  to  repudiation  of  duea,  public  and  private,  including  dutiea  on  im- 

any  kind,  or  bv  anv  means ;  that  we  favor  the  pav-  ports,  aa  well  aa  the  principal  and  interest  on  bonds 

ment  of  all  liabilities  of  the  State  according  to  the  of  the  United  States,  or  in  other  words  made  an  ab- 

terma  of  ita  obligationa.  except  ao  far  aa  the  creditors  solute  dollar  equal  in  its  fhnotions  as  a  meaaure  ol 

may  voluntarily  oonceae  more  favorable  terms ;  and  values  with  gold  and  ailver. 

that  the  last  Democratic  Legialature,  in  failing  to  2.  That  we  demand  that  the  Government  of  the 

accept  the  proposition  of  compromise  offered  bv  the  United  States  shall  never  more  iasue  United  Statea 

creditors,  sliowed  themselves  unworthy  the  oflice  of  bonds  of  any  kind  or  class,  wherebv  the  money  of 

legislators,  and  unfit  representativea  of  an  honeat  the  country  can  be  absorbed  and  araw  interest  in 

people  willing  to  do  right,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  idleneaa. 

odium  of  repudiation.  8.  That  we  demand  of  the  Government  the  retire- 

We  arraign  the  Democratic  party  of  Tennessee  for  ment  of  all  national  banks  of  issue,  and  that  the  Gen- 

ita  inconsistency  and  recreancy  to  the  public  trust  eral  Government  alone  issue  the  money  of  the  coun- 

in  fkiling  to  meet  the  question  of  State  liabilities  try,  and  protect  the  same  for  all  time  aa  a  fhll  legal 

with  fhmkness  and  honeaty  in  its  recent  declaration  tender  for  all  debts. 

of  principles,  so  called,  aa  aet  forth  in  ita  late  oon-  4.  That  the  public  lands,  belonging  aa  they  do  to 

vention.  all  the  people,  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  homes 

B0$ol94d,  That  we  faror  the  strictf^at  er^onomy  and  of  American  citixens. 

most  sorutiniaing  care  in  the  conduct  of  State  amirs,  5.  That  to  afford  a  safe  depository  for  money,  and 

and  that  the  present  system  of  allowing  public  of-  to  protect  the  people  agsinat  the  fraud  and  loaa  oo- 

floera  to  retsln  feea  above  and  over  a  reasonable  casioned  by  savings  banka  and  troat  companies,  a 

oompenaation  for  aerviees  ia  oppreaaive  and  u^jast,  postal  depoaitory  system  ahould  be  establianed  from 

and  we  pledge  onrselvea  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  which,  upon  money  being   depoaited,  eertifleatca 

requiring  the  payment  of  such  exoeaa  of  tef  Into  shoula  be  issued,  which  should  be  payable  on  de- 

the  pabuc  Treaaory.  mand  in  fhll  legal-tender  Government  money. 
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6.  That  we  demand  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes  colonel.  In  the  battle  of  Morfreesboro  he  lost  a 
above  one  thousand  dollan  a  year.  leg.    After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of 

7.  We  demand  the  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau  i„„  f„  iqita  k^  «««  «i^*.^  r«i»««^iii«-  ii« 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  to  *»^-  '?  ^^^j)  he  was  elected  Chancellor.  He 
form  a  basis  for  intelligent  legislation  on  kbor  ques-  ^^  reelected  to  this  office,  and  was  discharge 
tions.  ing  its  duties  when  he  was  chosen  as  the  Dem- 

8.  We  demand  a  thorough  system  of  public-school  ocratic  candidate  for  Governor. 

education :  that  the  Legislature  prescribe  tbe  text-  ^  important  decision  relating  to  the  legal 

books  to  be  used  m  the  schools,  prohibit  repeated  .  v^  ^Sf           «^^'««*'"  n        ^x       c    \^^ 

changes  in  the  same,  and  prevent  the  monopoly  in  status  of  lennessee  as  well  as  other  bouthern 

the  sale  of  school-books.  (States  during  the  war  was  rendered  in  the  latter 

9.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  let-  part  of  the  year  bj  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
ting,bycontnwt,theconvictoinourpristms,andthe  tJnited  States,  in  a  case  brought  by  John  T. 
bnngingthemmoompetiuonwithhonestandskilled  k^j^^  ^j^,^  \^^^  collector  of  twes  in  Madison 

10.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  the^  importation  of  County,  Tennessee.    The  plaintiff  had  offered 
servile  Chinese  labor  to  come  into  competition  with  in  payment  of  taxes  $40  in  notes  of  the  Bank 
the  free  labor  of  the  country.  of  Tennessee,  which  were  refused  by  the  de- 
ll. Equal  taxation  of  all  property  owned  by  indi-  f©ndant.  The  former  thereupon  paid  the  amount 

▼iduals  or  corporations.  .    i      •_!                      j           \    J^     j    al           j 

12.  An  equitable  and  efficient  lien  law,  which  will  »°  *?  V"'  ™^°^y»  "°^®''  Protest,  and  afterward 

secure  the  waj^es  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic  with-  ^^^  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum.    The  suit 

out  delay  or  excessive  cost.  was  based  on  the  12tb  section  of  the  charter 

18.  We  demand  hon^ty  and  economy  in  the  ad-  of  the  bank  granted  by  the  Legishiture  in  1888. 

^Hrinint  fn,^JJaiff  ^S!!?^!°.1ff^^       '^^  •^'^^^  This  cnactfi  that  "  the  bills  or  notes  of  said  cor- 

punisiiineut  for  malfeasance  m  office.  ..            •  •     n           j              ui                i.*  i. 

14,  We  deprecate  and  denounce  aU  violent  mea-  poration  originally  made  payable,  or  which 

sures,  and  appeal  only  to  the  good  sense,  love  of  jus-  shall  have  become  payable  on  demand  in  gold 

tice,  and  patnotbm  of  the  neople,  invoking  them  to  or  Silver  coin,  shall  be  receivable  at  the  Trea- 

redress  their  wrongs  onlv  through  the  ballot-box.  gnry  of  this  State,  and  by  all  tax-collectors  and 

16.  We  demand  a  reduction  of  offices,  of  official  ^i.k«»  .v^ki;^  ^m^L^  ;*i  In  .^a^rmAn^o  #«»  ^-^-m-^^ 

salaries,  of  taxation,  and  economy  in  all  goverment-  Other  public  officers  in  all  payments  for  taxes 

si  expenses,  whether  municipal,  county.  State,  or  ^r  other  moneys  due  the  btate."  It  was  proved 

national.  that  the  bills  were  issued  subsequent  to  May 

16.  We  recognize  our  State  debt  and  favor  its  pav-  6,  1861,  and  were  known  as  the  "Torbett  or 


ment  or  adjustment  and  compromise  as  soon  as  the  new  issue,"  and  were  worth  in  the  brokers' 

KSt^  iru\l^%c^';l7i^/ef  ^^^^^^^^^  ^i:  ;?arket  about  twenty-five  cents  on  the  doUar. 

tionaf  Greenback  party  bv  the  revivsl  of  trade,  the  The  Court  charged  the  jury  that  if  the  notes 

employment  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  the  tendered  were  issued   subsequent  to   May  6, 


appreciation  of  property  and  restoration  of  flnan-  1861,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  State 

cun,^  commercial,  mechanical,  and  agricultural  proa-  government  established  at  that  date  in  hostility 

17.  in  the  present  distress  of  the  people  of  Ten-  ^  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  then 

nessee  we  favor  low  taxes,  and  also  favor  a  stay  of  the  defendant  was  not  legally  bound  to  receive 

the  s^e  of  properiv  on  executions,  until  substantial  them  in  payment  of  taxes.    The  reason  given 

relief  is  secured  tJ  the  productive  mdustries  of  the  for  this  waa  that,  while  the  Constitution  of  the 

**•  United  States  protected  tfie  contract  expressed 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  in  the  section  of  the  bank  charter  above  cited 

Democratic  party,  89,018  votes  being  cast  for  from  repudiation  by  State  legislation  as  to  notea 

Mr.  Marks,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov-  issued  prior  to  the  act  of  secession  of  May  6, 

ernor,  42,828  for  Mr.  Etheridge,  Republican,  1861,  it  conferred  no  such  protection  as  to 

and  15,196  for  Mr.  Edwards,  National.    The  notes  issued  while  the  State  was  an  insurreo- 

following  members  of  Congress  were  elected :  tionary  government ;  and  that  conseouently  the 

R.  L.  Taylor,  L.  C.  Houk,  George  C.  Dibrell,  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  scheaule  to  the 

Benton  McMillan,  John  M.  Bright,  John  F.  State  constitutional  amendment  of  1865,  which 

House,  Washington  C.  Whitthome,  John  D.  declared  that  all  the  notea  of  the  bank  issued 

C.  Atkins,  C.  D.  Simonton,  and  Casey  Young,  after  the  date  abo^e  mentioned  were  null  and 

The  only  Republican  in  the  list  is  Mr.  Houk.  void,  and  forbade  any  Legislature  to  pass  laws 

At  an  election  held  on  August  5th  the  follow-  for  their  redemption,  was  a  valid  exercise  of 

ing  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  chosen  State  authority.    Under  these  instructions  the 

for  six  years :  State  at  large,  James  W.  Dead-  jury  fonnd  a  verdict  in  favor  cf  the  defendant, 

erick  and  Peter  Tumey;   Eastern  Division,  The  judgment  rendered  on  this  verdict  waa 

Robert  McFarland;  Middle  Division,  WiUiam  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

F.  Cooper ;  Western  Division,  Thomas  J.  Free-  The  case  was  appesJed  to  the  Supreme  Court 

man.  of  the  United  States,  which  reversed  the  deoi- 

Albert  8.  Marks,  the  newly  elected  Gov-  sions  of  the  lower  courts,  and  held  that  a  law 

ernor,  was  born  on  Greene  River,  in  Daviess  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts  was  nn 

County,  Ky.,  in  1886.    When  about  nineteen  constitutional,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 

years  old  he  removed  to  Winchester,  Tenn.,  in  this  record  that  the  notes  offered  in  pi^rment 

where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  of  taxes  by  the  plaintiff  were  issued  in  aid  oi 

When  the  war  began  he  entered  the  Confeder-  the  rebellion,  or  any  consideration  forbidden  by 

ate  service  as  captain  of  the  Seventeenth  Ten-  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  United  States, 

nessee  Infantry,  of  which  he  afterward  became  and  that  no  presumption  arose  from  anything 
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of  which  the  Ooart  oould  take  Jadioial  oognl-  of  the  (Jnited  States,  and  were  therefore  rM 
sanoe.  From  tLia  coDclasion  OhieJP  Justice  for  all  purposes,"  the  Court  said : 
Waite  and  Justices  Harlan  and  Bradley  dis-  .j.^^^  prindnle  stated  in  this  propoiition  if  ths 
sented.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  "  each  of  f^^^  ^f  the  due  come  within  it,  is  one  wlich  hss 
the  eleven  States  who  passed  ordinances  of  so-  rei>eatedly  been  dieoueeed  by  thit  Court.  The  de* 
cession,  and  joined  the  so*called  Confederate  oieionsestabUeb  the  doctrine  that  no  promise  or  con- 
States,  so  far  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  trwt,  the  purpose  of  which  woe  to  aid  the  war  of  re- 

^ ZjL^  *k«'«-Ai«^  #.rv.M  *kA  'G*/v««<.i.<ki  n^»^^r%  bellion,  or  mve  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 

separate  themselves  from  the  Federal  Govern-  ^j^^  y^j^^  |^,^  j^  ^^  pro.ecution  of  that  war,  U 

ment  that,  dnnng  the  period  m  wnicn  tne  i^  y|^i[^  promiae  or  coniraot,  bj  reason  of  the  tuxpi- 

rebellion  maintained   its   organization,  those  tude  of  its  consideration.  .  .  . 

States  were  in  fact  no  longer  a  part  of  the  There  is,  however,  in  the  case  before  us,  nothing 

Union,  or,  if  so,  the  individual  States,  by  reason  Jo  ^"~*  *^«  conduwon  that  these  note,  were  iaaued 

*  1  u  •      11'^!. A     I.^«.  -«^-^  ...im^^  "L^..^...  'or  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebeUion,  or  in  vioU- 

of  their  attitude,  were  mere  usurping  powers,  ^^^^  ^f  the  Uws  or  iSeXJonatitution  oi  the  United 

all  of  whose  acts  of  legislation  or  administra-  states.    There  U  no  plea  of  that  kind  in  the  record, 

tion  are  void,  except  as  they  are  ratified  bj  No  anoh  question  was  submitted  to  the  jury  which 

positive  law  enacted  since  the  reetoration,  or  tried  the  case.    The  sole  matter  stated  in  defenie, 

^t  reoogniz^l  as  v^id  on  the  principle,  of  teS^X'^th'rc?^  M'tSUSS^r'J'iJSS 

comity  or  sufferance."    In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  ^^^  jj,-  ^^  jqw,  whUe  the  State  was  in  insurrec- 

Justioe  Miller,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  tion,  and  therefore  came  within  the  amended  Con- 

the  Court,  said :  stitutlon  of  1866,  declaring  them  void.    The  provi- 

rxr             *            A    *v    J  «*-!         T*.  ».  ^^^.^^A  sion  of  the  State  Constitution  does  not  jfo  upon  the 

K  ^J  Ti?"**  T*®  ^  this  doctrine.    It  is  opposed  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  bo„^  ^^  ^^^^  notesrwhich 

by  the  Inhewnt  powers  which  »ttao»V  ^i./lf'Jt^'JJ  «  declared  to  be  invalid,  were  issued  in  aid  of  the 

gaaised  political  scj)iety  P^»^  ^^  ^^  "i^;*.^'  rebelUon,  but  that  they 'were  issued  by  a  usurping 

self-govwnment.    It  is  opposed  to  tne  weU^onsid-  govemmJnt,  s  reason  which  we  have  al^ady  demon- 

ered  decisions  of  ^Court...  .  .^^^^  ^^  ^^  unsound.    Not  only  is  there  uothmg 

The  pohticsl  society  ;*»»oJ/'»  VrtL*^?T /^J-S^  i»  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  tinneesee  to  provS 

of  tihe  tJnion,  bv  the  name  of  theState  of  Tennessee,  ^^^^^  j^ese  notes  were  issued  in  support  of  the  rebel- 

is  the  same  wh&h  Is  now  represwited  as  one  of  thoss  y       ^^  ^^      j,  ^^^j^j      ^^^^  (^^^  ^    ^^^  l,i^ 


and  other* 

and  though, 

pudiate  these 


dlcial  departments  have  continued  without  inter-  ^^^^  „  reoeivkble  for  t^es,  t&t  Court  held  them 

ruption  and  in  ^^^J*' <>^«'-    J^\  »»"^han^,^^^  ^^  ^^  valid  issues  of  the  bank,  in  the  teeth  of  the  or- 

fled,  and  reconstructed  its  orramc  law,  or  Bute  Con-  dinanoe  declaring  them  void. 

;u'°*^^fif'''^^*5i"'  ^u'^:^^}\^}^  ^^a\i^  ^IVl  ^t  is  said,  however,  that  considering  the  revolu- 

therebefilon,  during  the  rebe,iion,  -^d  •mw  the  m-  ^^           ohaVacter  of  the  State  government  at  that 

be  Uon.    And  it  was  always  .^one  by  th^^oUeo^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^  presume  that  these  notes  were  issued 

authority  and  m  the  name  of  the  aame  body  of  peo-  ^  support  the  rebellion. 

Die  constitutmg  the  poUUcal  society  known  aa  the  But  while  we  have  the  Supreme  Court  of 

state  ox  iennessee.  «_  u^xAir,^  *kof  »!>« K.nir  ^»^..»  *K;a  *;mA  t» 


Tennes- 


nSt       V*-  T!f!i- 1...  ^^*  ^«iw  k-*«  .11  ♦».;-  ♦:«*    •««  holding  that  the  bank  during  this  time  was  doing 
This  politi^l  body  ^-^  no*  onlv  been  all  this  Urns    ,  legitimsU  banking  business,  we  have  no  evident 
estate  and  the  same  8tate,_bnt  it^has  idways  been    -k.«Lv«r  that  th«.5  nnt«.  w«r«  imhaH  nnd^r  unr 


family 
8tates,  she  had  no  1      ~  ' 
Union.    The  effort 
had  been  snccessfuK 

the  Constitution,  by  reason  of  that  force  which,  in  bTsuDDorted'' 

many  other  insUnce.,  wtabUshes  for  itself  a  status  ^/^  ^^^  ^     then,  that  these  were  issued  in 

which  must  be  recoMixed  as  a  fact,  without  reference  ^oUtion  of  any  Feiend  Authority. 

to  anv  question  of  right,  w>d  which,  in  this  case,  Qu  the  other  hand,  If  this  be  so,  nothing  can  be 

would  have  been,  to  the  extent  of  ito  suooess,  a  de-  ^j^^  ^^an  to  plead  it  and  prove  it.    Whenever  such 

struction  of  tlut  Cowtttution.    FaUing  to  do  this,  ,    ,^^  -^  presented,  we  ci£,  if  it  comes  to  us,  pass 

the  Stajeremjjned  a  State  of  the  Union.,  She  never  intelligently  on  ito  validity.    If  such  is  Uken,  the 

escaped  the  obligation,  of  that  Constitution,  though,  f^^  ^^  be  embodied  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  or  iome 

for  a  while,  she  may  have  evaded  their  enforoement.  ^^^^^  f        ^^d  we  can  say  whether  those  facts  r«i- 

•  •  •  It  would  seem  to  wllow,  that  if  the  State  of  ^^^  ^^^  oontract  void.    To  undertake  to  ansume  the 

Tennessee  has  through  all  these  transaoUons  been  ^^^  ^^-^^^i  are  necessary  to  their  invalidity  on  thia 

the  same  State,  and  haa  been  a  so  a  State  of  the  ^^^^  j,  ^   j^^  ^  conjecture  the  place  of  proof,  and 

Union,  wid  subject  to  the  obhgatlons  of  the  Consti-  to  iwt  a  judgment  of  the  utmost  importance  oi  the 

\f}SV{  ^u^  ?°*2°*  l*"*  "^".V!?^  ^^'"^^  •^^?'^*  V  existence  of  facU  not  found  in  the  re<!ord,  nor  proved 

1888,  to  Uke  for  her  toxes  all  the  iMues  of  the  bank  y^          evidence  of  which  thU  Court  can  take  judicial 

of  herown  creation,  and  of  which  she  was  sole  stock-  ^j^tice.    We  shsU,  when  the  matter  U  presented  prop- 

holder  and  owner,  waa  •contract  which  bound  her  ^y,   ^o  us,  be  free  to  determine,  on  all  consideretio£[s 

during  ths  rebellion,  and  which  the  Constitution  applicabli  to  the  case,  whether  the  notes  that  may 

protected  then  and  now,  aa  well  as  before.  hi  then  in  controversy  sre  protected  by  the  provision 

In  considering  the  proposition  that  "the  of  the  Consrttution  or  not.    And  that  is  the  only 

note,  on  which^the  a^on^^^  brought  had  1^^^^^!^:^^^'  "^  ^'^  ^^  ^'"•"^"* 

been  issued  in  aid  of  the  rebeUion,  to  support  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee 

the  insurrection  against  the  lawful  authority  is,  therefore,  revereed,  and  the  case  remanded  to 
Vol.  mil. — 50    A 
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tlutl  Court  for  farther  prooeedingB  in  afOoordance  with  land,  and  then  the  country  becomes  ^ndnlating 

the  opiDioD.  and  finally  hilly  in  the  north  and  wert,  bnt  the 

The  views  which  the  dissenting  judges  held  bighest  devations  hardly  exceed  500  feet  The 

on  this  important  question  are  shown  in  the  population  is  gradually  increasing,  and  is  now 

following  extracts.    Chief  Justice  Waite  said :  about  2,000,000,  and  agriculture  is  making 

It  ia  an  historical  fact  that  the  banks  of  the  insnr-  'ap^d  advances.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  year 
gent  States,  and  especially  those  owned  bv  the  Stotea,  amounted  to  about  900,000  bales;  the  cat- 
were  used  extensively  in  furtherance  of  the  rebellion,  tie  trade  is  said  to  approximate  *$  10,000,000 
and  that  all  or  nearfy  aU  their  available  funda  were  annually;  and  the  wool  interest  is  large  and 
converted  in  one  way  or  another  into  Confederate  Sn^-^oiriViw 

aecuriUes.  ...  If  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  '°tJ,,®**™T,,    j  ,*     ^  ^i      o^  x  *i.     ^.^     * 

were,  in  fact,  iasued  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  they  are        The  public  debt  of  the  State  on  the  Ist  Of 

void  as  obligations  of  the  Sute.   So  the  Constitution  September  was  $5,086,788.16,  showing  a  de- 

of  the  United  States  as  umended  provides,  and  so  crease  of  $128,290.90   in  two  years.     There 

thU  Court  has  decided  in  every  case  where  Uie  ques-  remain  $1,115,009  of  10  per  cent  bonds  out- 

tiou  was  raised  that  has  come  here  since  the  war  «♦„„ j;^«    '  i,:  J^*  4.^  ^«ii  „#4.^,  t«i«.i   lana     tu^ 

closed.    As  I  construe  the  ordinance  of  Tennessee,  Standing,  subject  to  call  after  July  1, 1879.    The 

It  is  an  authoriutive  declaration,  in  an  appropriate  rest  of  the  debt  has  been  funded  at  6  per  cent 
fonn,  by  the  people  of  the  State,  who  were  cognizant       Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 

of  the  facU,  that  all  the  issues  of  the  bank  after  Ma/  proving  public  institutions,  establishing  schools, 

S,  1861,  were  in  furtherance  of  the  rebelhon.    In  thu  ;„-!  ^nfomincr  Iawa  fnr  thA  nrntAr^tinn  of  life 

way,  tie  people  in  effect  prohibited  the  UXHwllector  *°5  ^^^'^^^       a\v:      ^^  I  r     ^^  fl?\^;! 

and  offloen  of  the  State  from  leceiving  such  issues  ^^^  property ;  and  the  outlook  for  the  State  18 

in  payment  of  public  dues.  more  promismg  than  for  many  years  past 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  expressed  the  following       P«  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  quiet 

opinion  •  *^"  peaceable,  the  two  prmoipal  parties  to  the 

■i^  *  VI  V  J  V.  J  *!.  ^  *v  V  contest  being  the  Democratic  and  the  Green- 
It  can  not  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  very  ob-  v^^i,  tu^  n^^^^^^a  \>^yA  <>  /^^n^^if  ;^«.  «>♦  a  «o_ 
iect  of  this  extraordiuiry  new  issue  of  honk  cirSula-  ^^'  l^^J^T^^^  ^^^^^  convenUon  at  Ans- 
tion  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  tm  on  the  19th  of  July,  ana  nommated  Oram  M. 
Government  to  carrv  on  its  operations.  The  fact  Roberts  for  Governor,  Joseph  D.  Sayers  for 
that  the  bills  themselves  commanded  only  a  fraction  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  McGormick  for 
of  their  par  value  is  pr*x)f  that  thev  were  not^U^^^  Attorney- General,  Stephen  H.  Darden  for 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  but  that  the  pro-  r»^^«*«;iii^«  i?..»i  -p  t«kK/*^v  «^-  t^»«,^. 
ceedji  recSved  therefor  were  destined  for  other  £is«a  ^PyEj'^?]^^  V^^  ^  Lubbock  for  Treasurer, 
than  legitimate  banking.  .  .  .  Now,  if  the  position  and  W.  M.  Walsh  for  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  is  correct  ...  I  do  not  Office.  The  platform  recommended  adherence 
see  why  aU  the  obligations  issued  by  the  State  during  to  the  two-thirds  rule  in  mdsing  nominations ; 

^r®''l'ir^®'*'®^^^^*t*^*J'*'*^^''''*l"^^''ir^°*'t!l  declared  that  State  troops  should  be  kept  in 

of  mdebtedness,  or  otherwise,  are  not  equally  aa  ob-  iv  ^  vi  ^      X         »*•  ^^F"  ""^'"'^    \      *;. 

ligatory  as  these  bills.   How  is  it  to  be  proved  which  the  field  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier ; 

of  them  were  issued  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  made  the  basis  of  representation  m  future  oon- 

whioh  were  not!  Upon  the  assumption  made  they  ventions  one  delegate  for  every  800  votes  cast; 

are  all  prima /acU  valid.    But  this  of  course  ia  only  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  Stote  Oon- 

'fdJnV'Jh^^^^^^^^  that  the  govemmenU  of  "tjtution  exempting  fann  products  from  tax- 
the  insurgent  Sutes  were  lawful  govemmenU.  I  *won ;  demanded  taxation  of  United  btates 
believe  and  hold  that  they  were  usurping  govern-  bonds ;  pledged  devotion  of  Texas  Democrats 
menu.  to  the  Union  of  the  States;  and  declared  that 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said :  faithibl  adherence  to  the  following  principles 
But  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  thb  case,  and  the  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Govem- 
principles  which  must  govern  its  decision,  it  is  im-  ment,  viz. :  Home  rule ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
material  whether  the  notea  were  or  were  not  issued  civil  over  the  miHtary  power ;  the  separation  of 
in  direct  aid  of  the  rebeUion.  They  were  tiieobh-  ^  ^i  and  state ;  tiie  equality  of  all  citizens  be- 
gations  of  an  institution  oontrolled  and  managed  by  i  *,,  ,  ovot^o,  mj«  ««£»<».  vj  v«  «ua  >^  **m^^  ^^ 
I  revolutionary  usurping  Suu  govemmentTin  its  'o^©  the  law ;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  law- 
name,  for  its  benefit,  and  to  prevent  the  restoration  fully  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  andmamte- 
of  the  lawful  government.  It  was  that  revolutionary  nance  and  perfection  of  a  common-school  sys- 
government  which  undertook  to  withdraw  the  8taU  tem.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  investigation 

Vr^T^l  '^.f.f^:TZ  ^o^n'ftd^et^Je^tt:  of  the  frauds  committed  at  the  last  Presi& 

.  .  .  But  I  am  unwillmg  to  give  my  assent  to  the  election,  m  Florida  and  Louisiana,  ought  to 

doctrine  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Suus  have  been  made  by  the  Electoral  Commission ; 

imposed  upon  the  lawflil  government  of  Tennessee  its  refusal  to  do  so  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit 

an  obli^tlon,  which  this  Court  must  enforce,  to  ^f  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^  which  it  was  organized,  and  a 

onpple  lU  own  revenue  by  receiving  for  its  taxes  ^^„^„«.,«^^^„i.v^^^^^i^^rAU^TT*»u.w^ft*«»^. 

ba£k  notes  Usued  and  used  under  the  authority  of  P^oss  outrage  on  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 

the  usurping  government  for  the  double  purpose  of  And  while  the  decision,  as  made  by  the  Forty- 

mainUinmg  itself  and  of  defeating  the  restoration  fourth  Congress,  of  the  question  as  to  who  should 

of  that  lawftil  government  to  iu  proper  reUtiona  to  i,©  declared  President  of  the  United  States  for 

the  Union.  ^1^^  present  Presidential  term,  should  not  be 

TEXAS.    The  State  of  Texas  embraces  a  disturbed,  that  decision  ought  not  to  preclude 

territory  of  274,856  square  miles,  or  175,587,-  an  investigation  and  exposure  by  the  proper 

840  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  still  wholly  authority  of  all  the  frauds  connected  with  that 

unoccupied  or  very  sparsely  settied.  The  coast  election,  and  the  due  accountability  of  all  who 

counties  are  nearly  level  for  60  or  80  miles  in-  were  guilty  and  connected  with  them* 
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'   The  resoliftions  relatiiig  to  national  finances       8.  A  g^rftdottod  income  Uz,  by  which  acoamuUted 

were  as  folio wb  :  wealth  may  be  made  to  bear  a  just  proportion  of  ibe 

— .        ,  *.,,.,.,  .  burdens  of  government. 

That  the  commercial  and  industrial  stagnation        9.  No  squandering  of  the  public  domain  upon  pri- 

which  has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  ytte  corporations. 

and  the  consequent  widespread  want  and  suffering,        10.  No  contract  system  by  which  convict  labor  ia 

are  due  directly  to  the  pernicious  financial  legisla-  brought  in  competition  with  honest  labor, 
tion  of  the  Bepublican  party,  which  we  hereby  ar-        n.  a  more  efficient  system  of  criminal  procedure 

raign ;  contraction  of  the  currency  and  demonetize-  for  the  suppression  of  crime. 

tion  of  silver  are  denounced ;  the  action  of  Congress        12.  Honesty  and  economy  in  the  administration  of 

in  restoring  the  debt-paying  power  of  the  silver  dol*  public  affairs,  both  State  and  national. 

*We?a?o?  one  currency  for  the  Gk)vemment  and  the        Although  the  Greenback  organiJMtion  was 

people,  the  laborer  and  the  officeholder,  the  pensioner  made  Qp  chiefly  of  opponentaof  the  Democratic 

and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and  the  bondholder.  party  of  the  State,  there  was  a  Republican  Con- 

We  declare  that  all  bonds  and  oblJMtions  of  the  vention  held  at  Dallas,  which  adopted  a  plat- 

Ti^.^r^^'^,:^'liz^,^::;t'i^Tii  j-"  'pp^r^"*^  •'i?  v-'^'??  naaonai  put. 

otherwise  provided  by  the  original  law  onder  which  «>""  5'  1»76  and  the  Administration  of  Preai- 
they  were  issued,  and  all  that  can  be  called  in  and  aent  Grant;  favoring  a  cnrrency  baaed  on  and 
paid  now  should  be  paid  at  once  and  the  remainder  redeemable  in  coin  ;  declaring  that  the  interests 
aa  soon  as  it  can  be  lawMly  done.  of  the  country  demand  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
It  was  further  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ™^,^^  5  charging  the  Democratic  party  with  iij- 
Legislature  to  pass  an  act  regulating  the  ratee  ^oUiugthe  country  in  war,  debt,  and  misery; 
of  freight  and  tiriff  on  aU  railroads  in  the  State,  ?y"^/S*\*!!f  Government  is  pledged  to  re- 
in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  Con-  T™  -.^  their  bonds,  which  were  the  means 
stitution  ^'  mamtammg  the  nation's  life  in  time  of  peril, 
The  Oonvention  of  the  Greenback  party  was  J^^  congratulating  the  country  on  the  wise 
held  at  Waco  on  the  8th  of  August  financial  legislation  of  the  Repubhcan  party. 

The  candidates  nominated  were  the  follow-      J.^X^]?'^  ^°  the  5th  of  November  result- 

ing:  Governor,  W.  H.  Hammons;  Lieutenant-  Jd  m  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate 

Governor,  J.  8.  Raine;  Comptroller,  H.  A.  Spen-  '^'  Governor  by  a  large  majority  over  Ham- 

cer;  Attorney -General,  Frederick  W.  Chan-  mons,  Greenback,  and  Norton,  Republican, 

dle^  ;  Treasurer,  G.  W.  Whetstone  ;  Oommis-  ^  ^lie  foUowing  is  ^e  vote  for  members  of 

aioner  of  the  Land  Office,  Jacob  Kaucchler.  S?i^1f  *  .         ^^,*^^^S**^  ^iSll  l^' 

The  foUowlnir  platform  was  adopted  by  a  ^     »  Newton,  opp.,  199.    t56Cona  District — 

convention  of  the  same  party  in  Marih :  S??^"??!: i^r-ir^?l^^ '  S'^'^'.^Sh  ®^^^- 

^  Third  District — Welbom,  Dem.,  40,848;  Dag- 

WAer^,  The  oWect  of  our  repubUoan  Govern-  gett,  Nat.,  9,718.  Fourth  Districtr-Mills,  Dem., 

rin^SSoTirti^pJS^vr^^^^^^^  80,585;   Smith,  Nat  9,03^    n\^"ir?^ 

ei,  poverty,  race,  colo^oTcreed :  and  Hancock,  Dem.,  19,T21;  Jonea,  Nat.,  21,101. 

WherMt,  Both  the  old  political  parties  have  per^  Sixth  District — Schleicher,  Dem.,  19,119;  Ire- 

sistently  ignored  this  fundamental  principle,  have  land,  Ind.  Dem.,  15,671.    The  Democratic  ma- 

enopurageasectionalbm,fostered  monopoly,  and  car-  jority  on  the  State  ticket  was  ahout  80,000. 

riedon  a  flnanciai  system  so  radically  wrong  aa  to  fr\^^\,^^^  #^-  n^.»..4^^ii«.  «,«-.    j\^^^^^^ 

pauperise  the  massaa  to  support  a  choa^n  fowLi  idle-  ?i?  ,1?^  '^5  ^TP^in    ^^  \  ^-^^11^^ 

ne«s  and  luxury :  160,474;  National,  49,059 ;  Republican,  28,28a 

Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  Independent        Governor  Roberts  is  a  native  of  South  Uaro- 

Greenback  clubs  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  convention  Kna,  born  In  1815.    He  was  educated  at  the 

assembled,  do  hereby  sever  all  connection  with  other  University  of  Alabama,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 

rarties,  brganiamg  ourselves  under  the  name  of  the  _,.-  j  7  ^.u   T     t^ooa      ajL       *^      a 

ndepide?tGre?nback  party,  and  make  thU  dec-  ^^^^  *?  *^?  ^,^  1«^-    ^^  BetUing  down 

laration  of  our  principles:  to  practice  in  Alabama  and  serving  one  term 

1.  The  greenback  dollar  must  be  a  legal  tender  for  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  he  emigrated 

the  pjiyment  of  all  debts,  and  by  the  Government  to  Texas  in  1841,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 

^rVe^^^ic-^'to^ri^'e^^^^  f^.dr^'^i^  ?^5T"t/^f;?'^ 

the  countiy,  and  to  be  iasued  by  the  Government.  ^  1S**»  "^d  District  Judge  the  following  year. 

5.  The  General  Government  alone  to  iasue  money,  After  the  annexation  he  continued  the  practice 
and  this  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  not  to,  through,  or  of  his  profession,  and  in  1857  was  elected  one 
for  the  enrichment  of  nadonal  hankers.  ^,f  the  Associate  Judges  of  the'Supreme  Court 
coJ;K>^o".tte^^^  oftheSUte.    He  wTpreaident  of  the  Seces- 

6.  The  ImmedUte  calling  In  of  all  United  States  Mon  Convention  in  1861,  and  the  next  year 
bonds,  and  the  pavment  of  them,  principal  and  in-  raised  a  re^ment  for  the  Confederate  service, 
terest,  in  leg^-^nderUwful  greenback  paper  monev  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  division  of 
fI«^n?w.f2.^rSr2l^^^^^  General  Walker.  While  in  the  army  he  was 
r  C^ve'^e^t  M^^t^^^^  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  V)ourt  of 
in  gold  or  silver  coin,  never  to  be  converted  into  the  Stete.  He  served  in  the  first  Reconstruo- 
bonds  of  any  rate  or  class.  tion  Convention  in  1866,  and  was  chairman  of 

«.  Unirersal  manhood  auffrage,  without  property  its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    The  ensubig 

T  An  effldent  system  ofpublic  free  schools,  com-  Jf^^^  S^^^  ^^  ^  ^^-t^S^l^  l^ 

mensuratd  with  the  growth  and  importance  of  our  oenate^  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  Ma 

State.  ieat|  as  the  reoonstmetion  of  1866  was  set 
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aside  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  Oongress.  He 
resamed  his  legal  practice,  and  in  1868  acted 
aa  an  instrnotor  in  a  law  school  at  Oilmer. 
When  the  Sapreme  Court  was  reorganized  in 
1874  he  was  restored  to  his  old  position  as 
Ohief  Justice,  and  rejected  under  the  new 
Constitution  in  1876. 

THORPE,  Thomas  B^  died  in  New  York 
City,  September  Slst.  He  was  bom  at  West- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1815.  He  mduated  at  Wesley- 
an  University  in  1842,  and  in  1846  became  an 
associate  editor  on  a  New  Orleans  newspaper. 
In  the  latter  year  he  peblished  a  volume  en- 
titled ''Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande.''  In 
1847  he  published  in  ''  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  ** 
a  sketch  called  ''Tom  Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter,'* 
which  met  with  great  succeto  and  mode  the 
author  widely  known.  This  and  *'The  Big 
Bear  of  Arkansas."  with  other  sketches,  were 

Sublished  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  The 
[ysteries  of  the  Backwoods."  His  letters  from 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Mexican  war  were  widely 
copied.  At  this  time  he  published  another  vol- 
ume called  "  Our  Army  at  Monterey."  About 
1854  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  "Harper's  Magazine." 
He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  "The 
Knickerbocker  Magazine."  Other  volumes 
published  by  him  were  "  The  Hive  of  the  Bee- 
Hunter  "  (1854)  and  "  Scenes  in  Arkansas."  In 
the  late  war  he  served  as  a  staff  officer,  and  was 
made  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  by 
General  Butler.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  Warehouse  Department  of  the  New 
York  Custom-House.  He  was  a  clerk  in  tiie 
Custom-House  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe, 
western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II., 
bom  September  22,  1842.  He  succeeded  his 
elder  brother.  Sultan  Murad  Y.,  August  81, 
1876.  The  heir  presumptive  to  the  &rone  is 
his  brother  Mehemet  Reshad  Effendi,  bom 
November  8,  1844. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire^ after  the  changes  produced  by  the  treaties 
of  1878,  are  as  follows : 


POBSISSIONS. 

SqoaninOM. 

PopoUtiaa. 

InBoroM: 
ImmMUU  pMsestlont. 

73^183 
18,M8 

20,111 

94,661 

5,37&000 

Prortnee  of  ^UMtern  Roumellft 

Bosnia  and  Henegoriiia,  •dinlnlt«  i 

tared  bj  Anstria j 

Trlbutanr  PrindpaUtj  of  Bulgaria. . 

751,000 
1,086,000 
1,809,000 

Total  In  Eoropa 

180,678 

8J7L000 

v,v.a,vvw 

In  Asia: 
Immediate jMMSMdons 

799,464 
212 

17.600.000 

Tributary  modpality  of  Samos. . . . 

86,465 

Total  in  Alia 

739,696 

17,686,465 

In  AfHoa: 
Vilayet  of  TrtpoM 

844,485 

869,868 

45.716 

t.010,000 

17.400.000 

Dependendee.^SiJ^    ••••• 

2400,000 

Total  In  Africa. 

1,369,089 

20.510LOOO 

• 

Qrand  totiL ^  l  ^ .  ^ . . , . ,  w 

2,119,808 

47.000.000 

The  flirnnoea  of  Turkey  are,  in  vwnaequenoe 
of  the  war  through  which  the  oount^  has 
passed)  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  OfiKcial 
reports  are  entirely  wanting.  The  following 
statement  is  given  by  the  **  Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique  et  de  L^gidation  cOTtfpar^  "  (Jnlv,  1878). 
The  budget  for  the  financial  year  1877-'78  was  as 
follows  (in  Turkish  pounds — 1  pound  =  $4.28): 

Reoelpti 19,726,845 

Current  expenses  (ezduslTe  of  war  expenses) . . .    81,764,045 

Defldt 12,028,706 

The  extraordinary  war  budget  was  estimated 
at  16,282,785  pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  the  tax  on  mutton  was  raised  from  1,- 
767,000  pounds  in  1876  to  8,250,000  pounds. 
Then  a  forced  loan  was  issued,  which  netted 
6,000,000  pounds;  and  finally  by  negotiation 
with  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  1854,  1855, 
and  1871,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Egyptian, 
tribute,  a  foreif^n  loan  was  also  contracted  to 
the  amount  of  280,000  pounds.  As  the  finan« 
cifll  difficulties  were  by  no  means  removed  by 
these  means,  the  emission  of  paper  money  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly,  until,  at  the  close  of 
1877,  it  readied  the  amount  of  16,000,000 
pounds.  This  increase  greatly  depreciated  its 
value,  being  quoted  at  the  dose  of  1877  as  260 
piasters  per  1,000.  The  entire  liabilities  at  the 
dose  of  1877  may  be  summed  up  as  foUows : 

Consolidated  debt 6,000,000,000 

Pajmeuta  due  on  tbedebt 640,000^000 

floating  debt  to  bankers,  contractors,  etc.,  in- 

dnsiTe  of  paper  money 490,000,000 

Total 6,180,000,000 

The  military  force  consists  of  the  regular 
army,  the  irregular  troops,  and  the  auxfliary 
troops.  The  army  in  time  of  peace  would  com- 
prise, after  the  execution  of  the  proposed  re- 
forms, 157,667  men.  The  army  on  a  war  foot- 
ing was  estimated  in  1878  as  follows : 

1.  Regular  army 48(^100 

2.  Irregulars 70,000 

8.Au^iSartoi »,(M 

Total %    611,109 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  total  com- 
merce of  Turkey.  The  value  of  the  goods  an- 
nually imported  from  European  countries  is 
estimated  ki  462,600,000  franca,  and  of  the 
goods  exported  to  Europe,  250,000,000  francs. 

There  are  1,467  kilometres  of  railroad  in 
European  Turkey  and  274  kilometres  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  There  are  429  post-offices  in  the  em- 
pire, besides  which  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries have  their  own  post-offices  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

After  the  fall  of  Plevna  (see  "  Annual  Oyclo- 
psedia^*  for  1877),  the  Russians  were  enabled 
to  send  lam  reinforcements  to  General  Gonr^ 
ko  in  Uie  Baba  Konak  Pass.  Owing  to  heavy 
snow-storms  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  they 
did  not  reach  him  until  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember. On  December  28th  he  crossed  the 
Etropol  Balkan  in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties^ 
defeated  the  Turks  in  two  severe  battles  at 


TukeMD  md  Eaourli  on  the  80th  and  Slit,  back,  and  on  tlw  lOtli  Ooarko  entered  I^IUp- 

and  now  toaai  bis  way  clear  to  Sophia,  which  popoli.     Here  he  was  Joined  by  SkobelefPa 

he  entered  DDoppMed  on  Jaiiasrr  8, 1878.    On  oaTalry,  which  had   been  diapatohed   to  hia 

Jaaaarj  Tth  Qeneral  Eanoff  oaptared  the  Tro-  aasistauce  bj  Radetzky.    He  tben  poahed  on 

]an  Pass;  and  on  the  Sth  General  RadeUby  cap-  again,  and,  after  a  aeriea  of  Beroe  engagemenU, 

tared  the  Shipka  Paaa.  and  the  entire  Turkish  forcedSuleiman'sannyintotheRhodopeUoDn- 

armj  in  iL     In  his  telegram  to  the  Czar,  Ra-  tains.    Aiter  a  most  diaa^trons  retreat,  toring 

detzky  stated  the  oaptnred  forces  to  comprise  all  his  cannon  and  tbonsands  of  meo,  Suleiman 

41  battalions,  10  batteries,  and  one  regiment  of  reached  the  ooaat  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  at  Eavala, 

oaralry.    This  viotory  nnt  the  entire  range  of  witb  the  remnant  of  hia  arm;  in  a  miserable 

the  Balkans,  from  Servia  to  the  line  of  Osman  condition.    Alter  lying  here  for  o*er  a  week, 

Baiar  to  Selri,  into  the  bands  of  the  RnHsians.  he  embarked  with  his  men  for  Constantinople. 

A  general  advaiice  upon  Adrianople  was  now  In  the  mean  while  General  Btmkoff  had  coD* 

made  b;  the  Russians.  General  Stmkoff  ad-  tinned  his  advance  upon  Adrianople,  meeting 

Tancing  from  Sbipka  with  Ihe  advance'gnard  witb  but  little  opposition,  and  oocapled  tiria 

of  Rsaet£k;'a  armj,  while  Gourko  advanoed  cityon  JannarjSOth;  and  on  the  following  day 

from  Sophia  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  General  Skoheleff,  who  commanded  Radets- 

Be  advanced  to  Tatar  Basarjik  without  meet-  ky's  right  wing,  entered  the  dty  also. 
ing  witb  any  oppontion.     A  little  beyond  this        The  Hertiana,  who  bad  again  taken  the  field 

city  he  met,  on  the  ]4tb,  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  in  December,  1877,  occupied  the  greater  part 

had  b«en  put  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Phil-  of  Old  Servia,  Siaaa  rarrendering  on  Jannary 

ippopoli  in  the  flratdaysof  the  new  year.    The  10,  1878.    From  here  they  prooeeded  aontl^ 

Turka,  while  conUnning  the  fight,  were  forced  ward,  oooapyiog  the  territory  u  far  aa  Vraaya 
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andPiishtiDa.  Widin,  wbioh  had  been  invested  of  the  Powers.   England,  howeyer,  at  the  re- 

bj  a  force  of  Roumanians  and  Servians,  snr-  quest  of  the  Porte,  inquired  confidentiallj  of 

rendered  on  Februarj  28d.    When  Suleiman  the  Russian  Government  upon  what  terms  it 

Pasha  went  to  Philippopoli  with  the  greater  would  make  peace.    The  Russian  Government 

part  of  his  army,  the  remaining  Turks  in  Bui-  in  replj,  while  naming  no  detinite  conditions, 

garia  gradually  retreated  toward  Rustchuk  and  referred  the  Porte  to  the  Russian  commander- 

Shumla.     On  January  24th    tlie  Czarevitch  in-chief,with  whom  it  was  to  negotiate  directly, 

crossed  the  Lom,  occupied  Osman  Bazar  on  the  In  accordance  with  this  answer  the  Porte  ap 

27th  and  Rasgrad  on  the  following  day,  and  pointed  two  commissioners.  Server  Pasha  and 

theli  proceeded  to  invest  Rustchuk  and  Shumla.  Namyk  Pasha,  to  meet  the  Grand  Duke  Nicb- 

Rustchuk  surrendered  on  February  20th.  olas  at  Kasanlik,  and  negotiate  for  an  armistice. 

General  Zimmermann  in  the  Dobrudja,  after  llie  Turkish  commissioners  were  invested  with 

having  virtually  done  nothing  for  over  six  full  powers  to  grant  any  demands  by  the  Rus- 

months,  on  January  20th  began  a  forward  sians,  and  on  January  81st  the  armistice  and 

movement  against  Bazaijik,  where  a  force  ol  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Adrian- 

abont  10,000  Turks  was  stationed.    After  an  ople.     The  armistice  contained  ten  articles, 

engagement  at  Oair  Harman  on  the  28d,  and  It  was  concluded  between  Russia,  Servia,  Ron- 

one  at  Bazaijik  on  the  26th,  he  occupied  the  mania,  and  Turkey.     Its  provisions  were  as 

latter  place.  foUows: 

The  Montenegrins,  after  the  capture  of  An-  ,.      ^.       -,,       ,            *.v-       vi. 

^t,^^  ^r^   T».«.,I»»  in*»,    »4^<>^i>.<w4  nr.i^:»^/v  -«•.  1-  A.  notice  of  three  days  must  be  given  before  a 

^J^^^Jii  Jannary  10th,  attacked  Dulcigno  on  ^gumption  of  hostilitiee  ukes  place,  ^he  trmisUoe 

tne  19tn,  ana  aiter  a  tierce  conflict  captured  ia  to  be  oommumcated  to  Montenegro  by  Bussia. 

the  town  and  the  citadel.     They  then  pro-  2.  Beetorttion  of  the  guDS  and  territory  taken  after 

oeeded  to  invest  Scutari,  but  were  checkea  in  the  signature.    ,     „     ^  „        .  _        ,    , 

their  operations  a^dnst  this  pkce  by  the  con-  J„-i};?A  T^ri^^^^^^ 

dusion  of  the  armistice.  in  Ruasian  hands  ahnost  all  Bulgaria,  Boumefia.  and 

In  Asia  Mukhtar  Pasha  was  replaced  in  the  Thrace  up  to  the  lines  of  Constantuiople  and  Oalli- 

last  days  of  1877  by  Ismail  Kurd  Pasha.     The  poU.    Fortifications  are  not  to  be  retained  on  the 

investment  of  Erzerum  by  the  Russians  was  neutral  territory,  and  no  new  ones  are  to  be  raised 

^^•««.xiAf A#i  ;*.  ♦!»/»  «*o4-  Ai^JL  ^4  T.Mn«-«>  K«  fi»«  there.    A  joint  commission  will  determine  the  Ime 

completed  m  the  first  days  of  January  by  the  ^^  demarlition  for  Servia  and  Montenegro.    The 

capture  of  ilidja,  and  was  closely  mamtamed  Rugsiana  to  occupy  Burgas  and  Midia,  on  the  Black 

by  the  Russians  until  the  signing  of  the  prelimi-  Sea,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies,  but  no  war  materiaL 

naries  of  peace.    It  was  occupied  by  the  Rus-  ^  Armies  be^ood  the  line  of  demarkation  to  be 

sians  on  February  13th,  the  Turkish  garrison  jithdrawn  within  three  days  of  signature  of  armis- 

marching  out  with  their  arms  and  stores.  ^;  t^^  ^urks  may  remove  arms,  etc,  to  places  and 

The  first  direct  step  toward  a  negotiation  for  by  routes  defined,  on  evacuating  toe  fortresses  men- 
peace  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Government  tioned  in  Article  8.  If  they  can  not  be  removed,  an 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Plevna.    On  De-  inventory  of  them  is  to  be  taken.    The  evacuation 


cember  12,  1877,  it  issued  a  circular  appeal  to    K^J*  oompleto  within  Mven  days  after  the  receipt 
v^m^^t  x«,  *«ii,  .»»ou^7»  »  «^^ui(u  api^cM  iivr    of  ordcrs  by  thc  commandcrs. 

the  Powers,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the       e.  Bulina  U  to  be  evacuated  within  three  daya  by 


^  _  ^ ._  by  .. •          h     • 

tarily,  it  declared  the  true  and  only  cause  ol  'T  ^^he  rSwi>.  are  to  contin^^ 

hindrances  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  re-  tain  conditions. 

forms  promised  in  the  new  Oonsdtntion  to  be  8.  Turkish  authorities  to  remain  in  certain  placet. 

foimd  in  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  war.  ».  Black  Bea  blockade  to  be  raised. 

RecaUing  the  fact  that  Russia  had  expressly  thl^JIJofBi^sil                        ^"^  """^       *' 

disavowed  a  desire  for  conquest,  the  circular  ThS^rabtiw  to  commence  at  7  f.  m.  on  the  Slst 

inquired  with  what  object,  then,  should  the  of  January. 

armies  prolong  desolation  and  ruin  for  their  The  Bnssian  and  Turkiab  commanders  on  the  s|>ot 

respective  countries,  and  concluded :  to  settle  matters  relating  to  the  armistice  in  Armenia, 

We,  on  our  part,  tWnk  that  the  moment  haaoome  jhe  preliminary  conditions  of  peace  laid  be- 

7^Z:T^^:^i^XTti^Tr^^^^t  f«Flt^«  ^'"s"  delegBtes  by  the  Grand  Dnke 

usefully  interpose  its  goodofllcea.    At  for  the  Imp»-  Nicholas,  the  commander-in-cnief,  were  as  fol- 

rial  Oovemment,  it  is  ready  to  ask  this,  not  that  the  lows : 

country  haa  reaobed  the  end  of  its  resources.    There        t-»  ..i.    m  j.   j         j  ^«  *s      ^*v^ 

are  no  sacrifices  which  the  entire  Ottoman  nation  W^*V  ^'i^f  ^^n^^^^.^J!*"?*  ""^  f?  •'^*^^^^?  ^ 

is  not  willing  to  face,  to  mainUin  the  Integrity  and  <^?*PJ?«?\?^  i'^PTif  ^     ♦5\''1"-ImV  "f'^trfe 

independent  of  the  fatherland.    But  the  duty  ot  o^»«f  "^^i^  ^?"^  S«°J  ^f  «^  >°**v'i*"  Tn"""^.^ 

the  fmperial  Government  is  to  avert,  if  possible,  any  juspended  unless  the  following  bases  shall  have 

further  effusion  of  blood.    It  i^  therefore,  in  thi  been  previouslyaocepted :            ,  .  ^,,.  ,     .. 

name  of  humanity  that  we  make  this  appeal  to  the  \  ^P^fiTA  '^*^''}  ?  «^*iS,d!i?r^??i^L^^ 

sentiments  of  justice  in  the  Great  Powefs,  and  that  ^^^^}y  o^  **>«  SiPY***'??.t^?"*5^tI?  S  k^iS 

we  hope  thev  iiU  be  inclined  to  receive  our  prom-  ^^^}^  5«  ««»«>  '•«»  '^.£n"  w.^!!?  s^L  !! 

iaes  favorablv  Constantinople  Conference,  shall  be  formed  into  an 

^*  autonomous  tributary  principality,  with  a  national 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  note  by  any  Christian  government  and  a  native  militia.    TheOt* 
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toman  tnnj  shall  no  longer  remain  there,  exoept  at  treaty  between  Roumania  and  Tarlcey.    Roumanian 

oertain  points  to  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement.  subjects  shall  have  the  same  rights  in  Turkey  as  the 

9.  The  independence  of  Montenegro  shall  be  rec-  subjects  of  other  powers, 

ognized.     An  increase  of  territory,  equal  to  that  6.  Tlie  final  boundary  of  Bulgaria  is  to  be  deter> 

which  the  fortune  of  war  has  placed  in  its  hands,  mined  by  a  Busso-Turkish  Commission  previous  to 

shall  be  secured  to  it.    The  definite  frontier  shall  be  the  evacuation  of  Boumelia.    Tiie  boundary  passes 

arranffed  hereafter.  from  Vranya  over  the   Karadagh,  the   Karadrina 

S.  The  independence  of  Roumania  and  Servia  River,  the  Qrammoa  Mountains,  passes  by  Kastoria 

shall  be  recognised.    An  adequate  territorial  indem-  and  around  Salonica,  and  follows  the  river  Ksrasu 

nity  shall  be  secured  to  the  first,  and  a  rectification  as  far  as  Yenidje  on  the  ^ffean  Sea.    Southwest  of 

of  frontier  to  the  second.  Kavala  the  boundary  runs  along  the  coast  to  Dedea- 

4.  Bosnia  and  Hersegovina  shall  be  granted  an  gatch,  thence  northward  as  far  as  Tchirmen.  It 
autonomous  admiuistration,  with  adequate  guarsn-  winds  around  Adrianople  at  a  distanoe  of  two  and  ft 
teea.  Analogous  reforms  shall  be  Introduced  into  half  hours'  march,  passes  through  Kirk  Kiliasa, 
the  other  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  joins  Luleh  Burgas,  and  reaches  in  a  straight  line  to 

5.  The  Porte  shall  undertake  to  indemnify  Russia  llekim  Tabissso,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  runs  along 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  losses  which  the  cosst  as  far  as  Mangalia,  bears  off  to  the  wes^ 
she  has  had  to  bear.  The  nature  of  this  indemnity,  and  terminates  at  Rassova  on  the  Danube, 
whether  pecuniary,  territorial,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  7.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  chosen  by  a 
settled  hereafter.  His  Msjesty  the  Sultan  shall  f^^e  vote  of  the  people,  confirmed  bv  the  Porte,  and 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  Majesty  the  £m-  approved  by  the  Powers.  No  member  of  sny  dyn- 
perorof  Russia  for  the  protection  nf  the  rights  and  a.<sty  of  the  Qreat  Powera  shall  be  eligible.  The 
interests  of  Russia  in  the  Straits*of  the  Bosporus  National  Assembly  shall  be  convoked  at  Timova  or 
and  the  Dardanelles.  Philippopoli,  to  consider  the  future  organixation  of 

Aa  a  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  these  essential  the  country,  which  shall  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 

bases,  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  shall  proceed  im-  Danubian  Principalities  as  established  in  1880,  and 

mediately  to  Odeasa  or  Sebastopol,  to  negotiate  there  shall  be  arranged  before  the  choice  of  a  Prince,  under 

preliminaries  of  peaoe  with  the  Russian  pleoipoten-  the  superintendence  of  a  Russian  and  in  the  prea- 

tiaries.    As  soon  as  the  acceptance  of  these  prelim-  ence  of  a  Turkish  commissioner.    The  introduction 

inary  conditions  shall  be  ofllcially  notified  to  the  of  the  new  government  shall  be  intrusted  for  two 

commanders-in-chief  of  the  impenal  armies,  armis-  7®iu«  to  a  Ruasian  commissioner.    At  the  end  of  tha 

tioe  conditions  shall  be  negotiated  at  the  two  theatres  first  year  the  plenipotentiaries  of  other  Powers  may 

of  war,  and  hostilities  may  be  provisionally  bus-  participate  if  it  is  considered  necessary, 

fended.    The  two  commanders-in-chief  shall  have  8.  The  Turkish  army  having  left  Bulgaria,  all  the 

power  to  complete  the  above  conditions  by  indicating  fortresses  shall  be  razed  at  the  coHt  of  the  oommuni- 

oertain  strategical  points  and  fortresses  as  a  materia  ties.    Until  a  national  militia  can  be  formed,  Bul- 

ffuarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  our  armistice  condi-  garia  shall  be  occupied  for  two  years  by  the  Ruasians. 

tioni  by  the  Sublime  Porte  and  of  its  entrance  on  with  six  divisions  of  infantrjr  and  two  divisions  of 

the  path  of  peaoe  negotiations.  cavalry,  in  all  50,000  men,  which  shall  be  maintained 

These  conditions  of  peace  had  been  drawn  •* a'^*"  "P«°»*  **t  *^/5l?^.'°t      »^  v   «  i    u 

«^  K«A.««  ♦i.A  »^..»..^A  -5  «.K^  i>».»:^«.  :«  !>«.,  ••  The  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  Bulgaria 

up  before  the  advance  of  the  Russians  m  Rou-  ^^,^,1  ^e  settled  by  Turkey,  Russis,  and  the  ?ther 

melia,  and  the  negotiations  of  peace,  instead  Powers.    Bulgaria  shall  assume  the  obligationa  of 

of  being  condaoted  at  Odessa  or  Sebastopol,  Turkey  in  reference  to  the  Ruatohuk-Vama  Railrosd 

now  took  place  at  Adrianople.    The  conditions  Oompanv,  ^r  an  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 

of  the  armistice,  however,  seemed  to  be  bind-  ^^^^  the  Porte,  BuFgana,  and  the  Company.    Ap- 

v»  V  V  «  u.^v  w«,    V    «T^  ,  o^wt^v^a  w  i/«  t/i^i*  rangementaconoemmgtheotherlmes  are  reserved. 

Ing  on  the  Turks  only,  for  the  Russians  contin-  lo.  The  PorU  shall  have  the  right  to  construot  a 

ned  to  advance  steadily,  ontil  they  had  reached  road  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  war  material  to 

Bayukdere  on  the  Bosporus,  and  San  Stefano,  the  provinces  lyin^  beyond  Bulgaria.    This  road 

a  sabnrb  of   Constantinople,  on  the   Sea  of  ^"J  r>Jrom  Salomca  up  the  vallev  of  the  Vardar 

Marmora,  establishing  th'eir  headquarters  at  ^.Vbi-on'n^^^^^                                 T^^ 

the  latter  place.    They  then  pashed  along  the  commission. 

shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  far  as  £regli  11.  The  same  provisions  are  made  in  respect  to 

and  Rodosto.     Under  these  circnmstances  it  the  rights  of  Mohsmmedans  possessing  property  in 

was,  unnecessary  for  the  Torklsh  plenipoten-  ««L"D\^ra^l5?r?s\^^^^^^       be  raxed;  the 

Uanes  to  go  to  Odessa  or  Sebastopol.  and  the  buUding  of  forts  on  the  Danube  and  its  navigiition 

peace  negotiations  were  begun  in  Adnanople,  by  vessels  of  war  are  forbidden.    Only  customs  and 

and  concluded  in  San  Stefano,  where  the  treaty  police  vessels  are  permitted.    The  pivileges  of  the 

of  peace  was  signed  on  March  2d.     It  con-  International  Danube  Commission  are  continued  in 

tained   twenty-nine  articles,  whose  principal  '"^^^  The  Porte  shall  republish  the  navigation  of 

provisions  are  as  foUows:  the  Sulina  mouth,  and  allow  indemnification  for  pri- 

1.  Montenegro  is  declared  independent,  and  re-  vate  losses, 

eeives  Antivari,  Spux,  Podgoritxa,  Gstchko,  and  Nio-  14.  Reforms  shall  be  immediately  introduced  into 

aic  Bosnia  and  Herxejipovina.  the  aame  as  were  demand- 

9,  Its  relations  to  Turkey  are  to  be  settled  by  an-  ed  at  the  first  sittmg  of  the  Conference  of  Constanti- 

other  agreement.     Differences  between  these  two  nople,  with  the  assent  of  Austria  and  Russia.    Ar- 

countries  are  to  be  adjusted  by  Austria  and  Russia.  rears  of  taxes  are  not  to  be  claimed.    The  revenue 

8.  Servia  is  declared  independent,  and  receives  until  1880  is  to  be  applied  to  indemnify'  the  aufferera 

NissSj,  the  valley  of  the  Drina,  and  Little  Zvornik.  by  the  insurrection. 

4.  The  Mohammedans  may  retain  their  personal  15.  The  application  of  the  ordinance  of  1868  to 

property.    A  Turkish-Servian  Commission  shall  de-  Crete  is  renewed.    Similar  ordinances  shall  be  made 

oide  within  two  j^ears  all  questions  respecting  the  for  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the  other  parts  of  Euro- 

real  estate,  and  within  three  years  those  respecting  pean  Turkey.    A  special  commission  shall  arrange 

the  property  of  the  state  and  of  the  church  (vakuf),  the  particulars  of  thia  ordinance,  which  shall  be  sun- 

6.  Roumania  is  declared  independf^nt.  Tne  quea-  mitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Porte,  and  applied  un- 
tion  of  a  war  indemnity  shall  be  aettled  by  a  apeoial  der  the  supervision  of  Russia. 
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16.  Aimenia  HitiXl  b«  given  reforms  eooording  to  modem  elTUiiatloii.  Bui  the  war  bee  poetpened 
local  needs,  aud  ahaU  be  protected  agoiDst  tbe  Kurd*  the  folflllment  of  these  wiahea.  Furthermore,  the 
and  Circassians.  calamities  of  the  war  have  exceeded  all  limiu^  s 

17.  A  complete  and  general  amneaty  shall  be  de-  numerous  population,  non-combatant  and  inoffsoure 
olared.  women  and  children,  whose  life  and  honor  ought 

18.  The  Porte  shall  take  intoeameet  consideration  according  to  the  usages  of  war  to  have  been  resMei- 
the  views  of  the  commissioners  of  the  mediatory  ed.  have  been  subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  revoitisg 
Powers  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  city  of  to  numanity.  I  am  pleased  to  hope  that  in  the  fti- 
Khotoor,  and  shall  carry  out  the  work  of  the  d«mar-  ture  nothing  will  prevent  the  truth  in  that  respect 
kation  of  the  Turco-Persian  boundariea.  from  coming  to  light.    We  believe  that  we  have 

10.  The  indemnity  to  be  paid  bv  Turkey  to  Bussia  given  you  a  manliest  proof  of  our  firm  intention 

is  fixed  at  1,410,000,000  rubles,  of  whidi  900,000,000  to  persist  in  the  path  of  progreas,  by  directing  our 

shall  be  charged  to  the  costs  of  the  war,  400,000,000  attention  to  internal  reforma,  even  at  a  time  wiiso 

to  the  account  of  damages  to  trade,  100.000.000  to  the  the  Government  is  engaged  in  a  great  war.    It  is  by 

insurrection  in  the  Caucasus,  and  10,000.000  to  the  means  of  complete  liberty  of  discussion  that  one  can 

damages  to  Bussian  subjects  and  property  in  Turkey,  arrive  at  the  truth  in  legislative  and  political  ques- 

20.  In  consideration  of  the  stringent  financial  con-  tions,  and  thus  protect  the  public  interest.    The 

dition  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in  accordance  with  Conetitution  rendera  this  a  doty  on  your  part,  and 

the  desire  of  the  Sultan,  the  Cxar  of  Hussia  is  satis-  1  do  not  think  I  have  to  give  you  any  other  order  or 

fied  to  be  offered  in  payment,  together  with  the  san-  encouragement  in  this  respect, 
iak  of  TuItoha(whiobmaybeexciiangedforBes8ara-  .        .  .       «  .    ■. 

bia),  Ardahan,  Kara,  Bayoxid,  and  the  Armenian  tei^        A  ffpmt  of  great  mdepeDdence  mamfeBted 

ritory  to  the  8oghanU  Dagh.  itself  Id  the  denberations  of  the  Chamber.  As 

?V,  Turkey  undertakes  u>  settle  in  a  concUUtory  j^q  ^  the  organization  had  been  finished,  and 

spint  all  actions  between  Bussian  jmd  Turkish  sub-  xi» _  -^^.^^i.  #«^~  i.t,^ ♦i».«««  ««.i  «,.  «.i.i,™*^ »v* 

jicu.  and  to  execute  immediately  aU  legal  judgmenu  5^«  ^P®^^  from  the  throne  and  an  ad^eas  to  be 

already  delivered.  »    <»    »  drawn  up  replymg  to  it  came  to  be  discnssed, 

28.  The  privileges  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  the  character  of  the  Assembly  became  apptr- 
are  preserved  to  them.  ent.  A  party  at  once  formed  by  which  oppo- 
to^        '"*^^'  '""^  oonveniions  are  again  put  in  ^^i^j^  ^  the  proposal  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to 

"^24,26.  The  Bosporus  and  Dardanellea  are  toremaln  ^%  ^ultan  was  mad^  on  the  ground  tiiat  he 

open  in  times  of  peace  aa  well  aa  war  to  merchant  ^^  done  nothing  to  deserve  them ;  and,  alter 

ships  of  the  neutral  states  coming  from  or  going  to  a  long  and  animated  debate,  a  motion  directly 

^^'?\P?'*?-    The  Poru  enffagos.  therefore,  not  to  oensnring  tbe  Ministry  was  lost  by  only  one 

eeubliah  before  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  ^nfA      Thia  mnfinn  wna  tn  tli«  AflWt  thnt  "if 

Sea  of  Azov  a  blockade,  which  would  be  in  direct  J^^-^.  f  ^  motion  was  to  the  ettect  mat    n 

opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  that  was  ^®  Ministry  had  exerted  themselves  aM  ahown 

sLped  at  Paris  on  April  16, 1866.    The  evacuation  more  foresight  m  condnoting  the  military  and 

ofterritory  by  the  Busvian  armies,  except  aa  regards  administrative  business  of  the  country,  the 

Bulgaria,  is  to  be  completed  three  months  after  the  oountnr  would  now  have  found  itself  in  a  more 

definitive  peace.  ,  In  orderto  save  lime  and  avoid  the  honorable  position."    An  amendment,  substi. 

oost  of  maintaining  the  Bussum  troops  in  Turkey  "^""»«''*«  f^'^vu.       ^  ourcu^uj^i,  ouw9«- 

and  Boumania,  a  portion  of  the  army  may  be  sent  to  t"ting  for  the  word  Ministry  the  words  "  those  • 

the  poru  of  the  BUck  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  in  executive  power,"  was  carried  by  a  decisive 

in  order  to  allow  of  their  embarking  on  ships  belongs  majority.    In  consequence  of  this  resolution. 

iJ^i^.?^^s""^fi-^r*  wi!"*  *'''  ^^'^'^.^T  !*  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Mahmoud  Damad  offered 

for  the  occasion.    Similarly  the  evacuation  of  Asiat-  ♦i,^;,  «^.:,^«f:««„  «,»*;«v,   ^^^^  ^^¥  »^^^^*^Ji 

io  Turkey  is  to  be  complete  in  sU  months  after  the  ttjeir  resignations,  whichwere  not  awjepted. 

conclusion  of  the  definitive  peace,  and  the  Russhin  ^ue  Ministers  of  War,  Marme,  and  i<oreign 

troops  may  embark  nt  Trebiiond,  the  preparations  Affairs  were  oaUed  upon  by  the  House  on  Jan* 

for  leaving  to  begin  immediately  after  exchange  of  nary  8th  to  expldn  the  faults  of  their  adminia- 

"^H^X^li^ns  shall  administer  the  TurkUhter.  ^'"^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^^^  ^  *  ^«>°«  •^■ 

ritory  until  the  return  of  their  troops.  aminaQon.  .,,,.. 

27.  Tbe  Porte  promisen  not  to  proceed  agunst        An  important  change  m  the  Mmistry  took 

Ottoman  subjects  who  have  had  relations  with  the  place  on  January  11th.  The  Grand  Vizier  £d- 

Bussians.  ,«.*-*!       ^  ^©^i  Pasha  was  replaced  by  Hamdi  Pasha. 

tbf™tt«^t»t^:^.;!X*"  "^  *^*  ^"^  '^  Said  Pa.h.  w«  appointed  Mini.}«r  of  the.In: 

29.  Batifications  shall  take  place  within  not  more  tenor ;  Namyk  Pasha,  of  the  Qvil  List ;  Eiam 
than  fourteen  days.  The  formal  conclusion  of  peace  Pasha,  of  Finance ;  and  Ahmed  Vefyk  Paaha, 
is  reserved,  but  in  any  case  these  preliminaries  shall  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Ministry,  however, 
be  binding  for  Bussia  and  Turkey.  g^^n  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  was  regarded 

The  Turkish  Parliament  met  for  its  second  ^  » temporary  one  only.  On  February  4th  the 

session  on  December  18,  1877.    In  the  speech  grand-vizierate  was  abolished,  and  a  mmistry 

from  the  thrune,  the  Sultan,  after  referring  to  ^^  formed  aftier  the  European  pattern,  which 

the  events  of  the  year  and  the  extension  of  WMcompos^wfoHows:  Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha, 

the  liability  to  military  service  to  the  Ohris-  ^^^!?^^^  2_A  ^^"??"^??^:,??!.°^i']®?.?Ln^ 
tians,  spoke  of  the  new  Constitution,  and 
raforms  which  he  had  undertaken,  in  regard 

which  he  said  * 

ister  of  Finance ;  Ohann^  Eohamitcbian  Effen- 

The  salvation  of  the  empire  depends  entirely  upon  di.  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Namyk  Pasha, 

SSoT^r  SS^TwTsh^Teerto^US^^^^^  gjand  Master  of  the  Artery ;  Savf^t  P^ 

es  of  our  enbjeeU  e^joy  the  benefits  of  a  complete  President  of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  HaJiJ 

equality  and  our  country  profit  by  the  progress  of  Effendi,  Sheik-ul-Islam* 
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The  ooarae  of  the  Ohamber,  in  constandj  ment  in  England.    The  EngUsh  Government 

trying  to  control  the  Grovemment,  finally  led  to  immediately  took  active  measores  to  protect 

its  diasolution  on  February  20th.    In  addition  BriUsh  interests  in  the  East,  and  for  this  por- 

to  this,  certain  deputies  who  had  played  a  pose  ordered  a  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 

prominent  part  in  Parliament  by  exposing  the  oquadron  to  proceed  to  Constantinople.    Sir 

abuses  of  the  adininistration  were  ordered  back  Stafford  Northcote,  in  announcing  in  the  Com- 

to  their  homes,  the  Goverument  even  refusing  mons  on  February  8th  that  this  measure  had 

the  traveling  expenses  allowed  them  by  the  been  taken,  added  that  it  was  done  only  to 

Constitution.  protect  life  and  property.     In  its  orders  to 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  Admiral  Hornby  on  this  subject,  the  English 
with  Russia,  Turkey  was  invaded  from  another  Government  instructed  him  to  force  the  pas- 
side.  The  Greek  Government,  unable  any  sage  of  the  Dardanelles  if  necessary.  The  ap- 
longer  to  restrain  the  popular  feeling  for  war,  plication  of  force  seemed  inevitable  for  a  time, 
ga?e  the  order,  and  on  February  2d  the  Greek  as  the  Sultan  refused  to  grant  the  desired  fir- 
troops  to  the  number  of  about  12,000  men,  man,  on  the  ground  that  the  entrance  of  the 
under  General  Soutzo  and  accompanied  by  a  British  fieet  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  would 
numerous  band  of  volunteers,  crossed  the  fron-  certainly  be  followed  by  a  Russian  occupa- 
tier  at  Lamia  into  Thessaly.  Proceeding  north-  lion  of  Constantinople.  This  view  was  war- 
ward,  they  occupied  positions  near  Domoko,  a  ranted  by  the  semi-official  declaration  by  the 
small  town  on  the  Larissa  road,  which  was  de-  *^  Agence  Russe  "  that  the  entrance  of  foreign 
fended  by  a  Turkish  garrison  of  2,000  men.  fleets  into  the  Bosporus  at  a  moment  when 
The  Greek  army  had  precise  orders  not  to  at-  Russia  and  Turkey  were  concluding  peace 
taok  any  Turkish  troops;  and  the  ostensible  would  gi?e  to  the  former  Power  full  liberty 
excuse  for  the  measure  was  to  prevent  the  of  action.  If  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet 
massacres  of  Christians  which,  it  was  asserted,  were  necessaiy  for  the  protection  of  the  Chris- 
would  take  P^aoe  in  consequence  of  the  in-  tians,  it  would  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Russian 
surrection.  The  news  of  this  invasion  hav-  troops  to  afford  them  the  same  protection, 
ing  reached  Constantinople,  the  Turkish  naval  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  declared  himself 
squadron,  commanded  by  Hobart  Pasha,  was  highly  gratified  with  the  resolution  of  the 
instantly  sent  to  the  Piraus,  the  port  of  Athens;  Porte  to  refuse  the  desired  passage  to  the 
while  Photiades  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  British  fleet.  In  the  Turkish  Parliament,  how- 
there,  was  ordered  to  leave  it,  almost  involving  ever,  this  resolution  met  with  a  strong  oppo- 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  apprehended  visit  sition,  and  Ahmed  Yefyk  was  called  upon  to  act 
there  of  the  Turkish  ships  of  war  caused  great  with  the  greatest  caution  toward  England, 
alarm  to  the  Greek  citizens  and  foreign  resi-  The  Minister,  in  reply,  stated  that  no  force 
dents;  but  the  several  foreign  consuls  agreed  would  be  used  against  the  fleet,  but  that  the 
to  promise  that  there  should  be  no  bombard-  Porte  would  content  itself  with  a  simple  pro- 
ment.  The  Greek  Government,  however,  at  test,  and  would  throw  all  tlie  responsibility 
the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Pow«  upon  England.  On  the  afternoon  of  February 
era,  recalled  its  troops  soon  afterward.  On  Idth  the  fleet  passed  through  the  Dardanelles. 
February  14th  M.  Kumunduros,  the  Minister  and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  it  anchored 
President,  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  near  the  Princess  Islands,  two  miles  south  of 
that  the  Powers  having  represented  to  Greece  Constantinople.  Immediately  afterward  Prince 
that  if  she  continued  her  course  of  action  alone,  Gortchakoff  issued  the  following  circular : 
after  the  armistice  was  signed,  she  would  for-  The  British  Qovemment  has  annoonoed  to  us  that 
feit  their  protection,  but  if  she  snapended  her  they  were  about  to  diapatoh  a  portion  of  their  fleet 
military  action  she  might  be  assured  of  their  to  Constontmople  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro^ 

support,  the  Oovernmfnt  thought  it  w«  their  V^l^l^^  S^'D  ^T./d^wWrfl^f 

duty  to  recaU  the  army.  We  contemplate  sending  a  portion  of  our  troops 

The  revolt  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Tur-  temporarily  into  ConstaDtinopIe  for  precisely  tne 

key  spread  rapidly  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  •«"»«  purpoae,  with  this  distmotion— that  our  pro- 

monal  government,  which  proclaimed  the  union  „enti,  therefore,  would  be  folfUlin,?  a  duty  of  hn- 

of  the  provmce  with  Greece,  and  sent  petitions  manity  common  to  both.    Consequently  this  act, 

to  the  Greek  Government  on  Februarv  7th  and  pacific  in  its  nature,  could  not  assume  any  charao- 

9th,  praying  that  its  influence  might  be  used  to  ter  of  mutual  hostility. 

promote  the  realization  and  recognition  of  this  With  regard  to  this  note.  Lord  Derby  said 

union.  in  the  House  of  Lords:  **We  do  not  admit 

In  Crete,  the  General  Assembly  on  January  that  the  cases  of  our  ships  before  Constantino- 

80th  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  tbu9  sovereignty  pie  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  city  are 

of  the  Sultan  and  the  union  of  Crete  to  Greece,  analogous.     That  is  our  opinion ;  and  I  have 

The  proclamation  was  received  with  general  written  a  dispatch  in  reply  to  Prince  Gortcha- 

«)nthusiasm  by  the  whole  Christian  population.  kofTs  telegram  to  that  effect." 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians  upon  On  the  17th  the  squadron  reUred  to  Gem- 

Constaatinople,  even  after  the  conclusion  of  lik  on  Mndania  Bay,  85  miles  south  of  Con- 

the  armistice,  produced  the  greatest  excite-  itantinople,  but  within  a  few  daya  took  up  its 
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Eosition  at  Tazla,  a  few  miles  east  of  Prince's  that  the  Rassians  had  gained  Rauf  and  Osmaa 

ilands.  Pashas  over  to  their  side,  and  it  was  generaUjr 

The  Russians  daring  this  time  had  drawn  helieved  that  an  alliance  between  Russia  and 
closer  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  Turkey  was  imminent.  Soon  afterward  it  was 
in  the  bay  of  Buyukdere,  situated  just  above  announced  that  Mr.  Layard  had  won  these  two 
Therapia  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bospo-  generals  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  gener- 
rus,  a  Russian  imperial  yacht,  with  two  other  als  and  statesmen  for  British  interests.  These 
Russian  vessels  had  been  moored.  The  Rus-  conflicts  between  Russian  and  British  interests 
sian  Imperial  Guards  were  tohave  been  brought  led  to  a  change  of  ministry.  Ahmed  Yefyk 
there  for  embarkation  and  conveyance  home  offered  his  resignation  several  times,  but  it 
across  the  Black  Sea.  This,  however,  was  was  continually  refused  by  the  Sultan,  until 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  Porte ;  and  it  was  on  April  17th  he  dismissed  Ahmed  Yefyk,  and 
also  stated  that  the  British  squadron  would  have  appointed  Sadyk  Pasha  as  his  successor,  with 
immediate  orders  to  move  up  the  Bosporus  if  Mollah  Bey  as  Sheik-ul-Islam.  The  Cabinet, 
the  Russian  troops  came  to  Buyukdere.  Several  as  reconstructed,  was  as  follows :  Sadyk  Pasha, 
of  the  British  suips  at  Besika  Bay  were  also  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Pub- 
ordered,  in  that  event,  to  join  the  squadron  of  lie  Works ;  Izzet  Bey,  Minister  of  War ;  Ibra- 
Admiral  Oommerell  at  GalUpoli  to  secure  the  him  Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Savfet  Pasha, 
Dardanelles.  The  Russians  had  by  this  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Eiani  Pasha, 
occupied  all  the  principal  bays  and  harbors  In  Minister  of  Finance ;  and  Ali  Fuad  Pasha,  See- 
the ^gean  Sea  between  Kavala  and  the  Gulf  retary  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  at  the  same 
of  Saros,  and  they  practically  held  the  north-  time  issued  an  Imperial  hatt  recoramendinff 
em  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bos-  Sadyk  Pasha  to  observe  the  Constitution  and 
porus  from  Tchaskoi  to  the  Black  Sea,  thus  carry  out  reforms. 

making  a  circle  round  Constantinople.    Their  While  the  rising  among  the  Greeks  in  the 

position  was  considered  a  very  strong  one.  southern  provinces  of  Turkey  was  gradually 

They  could  either  land  or  embark  troops  on  dying  out,  a  new  revolt  broke  out  farther  north, 

the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  Varna  or  Bur-  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Thrace,  particn- 

gas,  or  just  outside  the  northern  outlet  of  the  larly  in  the  Rhodope  Mountains.    Here  the 

Bosporus.     Among  the  places  occupied   by  Mohammedan  peasants  and  the  Pomaks  (Bnl- 

them  was  Zekerekoi,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  garians  converted  to  Islamism),  together,  it  is 

the  most  northerly  plateau  running  down  to-,  claimed,  with  the  missing  soldiers  of  Suleiman 

ward  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  on  the  Pasha's  army,  rose  against  Russian  and  Bnl- 

Black  Sea  side.    The  small  forts  at  the  en-  garian  oppression.    The  first  encounter  took 

trance  of  the  Bosporus  lie  directly  at  the  feet  place  near  Tchirmen  on  April  14th.    The  re- 

of  this  position ;  so  that,  these  works  being  volt  spread  rapidly,  extending  all  along  the 

mostly  strand  batteries,  open  on  the  land  side,  eastern  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Arda  and  its 

the  Russians  could  march  in  at  any  time  and  affluents.    Almost  all  this  district  is  largelj 

close  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.    In  con-  inhabited  by  Pomaks,  who  extend  likewise  to 

sequence  of  the  objections  of  the  Porte,  the  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains, 

Russian  vessels  at  Buyukdere  in  the  middle  of  south  of  Philippopoli  and  Tatar  Bazaijik.  They 

March  left  the  Bosporus  and  went  to  San  Ste-  had  been  ignored  in  the  delimitation  of  Bul- 

fano.  garia,  but  seemed  determined  to  attest  their 

On  March  26th  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  existence.  Troops  were  sent  against  them 
Russia  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan  in  his  palace  from  Adrianople  and  Philippopoli.  The  Grand 
of  Dolma  Baktche,  but  without  entering  Con-  Duke  Nicholas  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
stantinople.  This  matter  had  been  the  subject  emment  to  send  a  mixed  commission  of  Turk- 
of  considerable  negotiations,  the  Grand  Duke  ish  and  Russian  officers  to  the  scene  of  the  eon- 
at  first  desiring  to  visit  the  Sultan  in  Constan-  flicts,  with  the  object  of  pacifying  the  insur- 
tinople  with  an  armed  escort  of  600  men.  To  gents.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Sul- 
this  the  Sultan  objected,  and  the  question  of  tan.  Another  insurrection  of  Mohammedans 
the  visit  was  finally  arranged  satisftustorUy  to  broke  out  in  Macedonia  in  the  latter  part  of 
all  parties.  The  Grand  Duke  was  accompa-  April,  in  oonse(}uence  of  which  the  comman- 
nied  by  a  number  of  generals  belonging  to  his  dant  at  Monastir  sent  for  troops.  The  Rus- 
staff.  A  conversation  of  about  half  an  hour  sians  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this 
took  place  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand  movement,  but  dispatched  forces  from  Philip- 
Duke,  after  which  the  Sultan  paid  the  Grand  popoli  and  Tatar  Bazaijik  against  the  insur- 
Duke  a  visit  at  the  palace  of  Beglerbeg,  which  gents,  ordering  the  commanders  to  fight  only 
had  been  placed  at  the  latter^s  disposal.  The  in  case  they  were  attacked. 
Grand  Duke  then  went  to  Pera,  where  the  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  Grand  Duke 
Russian  embassy  was  again  opened,  with  M.  Nicholas  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  was 
Nelidoff  as  Charg6  d- Affaires,  and  the  Russian  succeeded  in  the  chief  command  by  General 
eagle  was  replaced  over  the  gates.  Todleben. 

In  Constantinople  a  great  conflict  was  going  The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly 

on  in  the  mean  time  between  Russian  and  and  Macedonia  virtually  came  to  an  end  dur- 

British  interests.    At  one  time  it  was  stated  ing  May.    During  April  the  insurgents  hai 
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been  met  by  Messrs.  Merlin  and  Blunt,  two  returned  to  Constantinople  fh>m  Lagos,  and 

British  consuls,  who  had  conferred  with  them  brought  with  him  a  report  of  the  intense  suf- 

on  the  terms  of  pacification.    The  insurgents  ferings  of  the  refugees  and  population  in  the 

presented  their  proposals  to  the  Porte,  through  districts  south  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains.  The 

the  oonsuis.   They  demanded  a  general  amnes-  supplies  Mr.  Fawoett  took  with  him  were  only 

ty  and  mutual  disarmament.    The  Turkish  ir-  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  starvation  and  misery 

regular  troops,  Gegs  and  Amauts  from  Alba-  prevailing  in  that  region.    In  one  instance  the 

nia,  and  Zeibeks  from  Asia,  who  had  perpe-  Eaimakan  sold  for  his  own  benefit  the  com 

trated  terrible  outrages,  were  to  be  removed  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.    Mr.  Faw- 

from  the  provinces,  and  the  Greek  volunteers  cett's  report  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  hor- 

were  to  be  conveyed  home  in  British  men-of-  rors  perpetrated  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Oos- 

war.  sack^  and  sometimes  even  by  the  regular  Rus- 

A  serious  political  riot  took  place  in  Con-  sian  soldiers,  upon  the  defenseless  popula- 
stantinople  on  May  20th,  led  by  a  fanatical  tion.  The  evident  design  of  these  malefactors 
Bofta  named  All  Suavl  On  that  day  he  went  seemed  to  be  the  extermination  or  utter  dis- 
with  about  100  armed  men  to  the  Tcheragan  persion  of  the  Mussulmans  and  of  Christians 
Palace,  where  ex-Sultan  Murad  was  confined,  favorable  to  them.  In  the  Domodea  district 
and  demanded  to  see  him.  The  crowd  persist-  alone  fifty-three  viUages  were  plundered  and 
ing  afler  being  reftised  admittance,  the  ring-  burnt  by  Rnssian  and  Bulgarian  troops  within 
leader,  Ali  Buavi,  was  shot  by  one  of  the  sen-  two  months.  Twenty-three  villages  were  equal- 
tries  on  duty,  and  the  mob  then  dispersed.  ly  laid  waste  and  burnt  in  the  district  of  Has- 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Sultan  appoint-  kiev,  and  in  the  Philippopoli  district  twelve 
ed  Mahmoud  Damad  Pasha  Minister  <k  War.  villages  were  burnt.  In  numerous  villages 
As  this  appointment  was  made  without  the  named  in  the  report  there  had  been  wanton 
consent  of  Sadyk  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  destruction  attended  by  deeds  of  unheard-of 
the  latter  resided.  The  Sultan  then  appoint-  barbarity.  The  oases  of  men  and  women  de- 
ed Mehemet  Kushdi  Pasha  as  his  successor,  liberately  burnt  alive  were  frequent ;  in  one 
and  at  the  same  time  restored  the  offioe  of  instance  an  old  woman  was  thrown  alive  into 
Grand  Vizier.  Mehemet  Rnshdi  did  not,  how-  a  burning  house.  Violation  of  the  youns  was 
ever,  hold  ofBce  over  a  week.  On  June  4th  very  frequent.  The  report  spoke  of  a  girl  who 
Bavfet  Pasha  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  in  was  tied  to  the  ground,  hands  and  feet,  and 
his  place,  whileMustapha  Pasha  succeeded  Mah-  subiected  to  outrages  till  she  died  under  their 
moud  Damad  Pasha  as  Minister  of  War.  These  infliction. 

changes  were  made  necessary  by  the  prevailing  Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty 

dissatisfaction  with  Mahmoud  Damad  Pasha,  of  Berlin  (see  Eastbbk  Qubstion),  the  Austro- 

while  Mehemet  Rushdi,  who  felt  himself  una-  Hungarian  Government  opened  negotiations 

ble  to  cope  with  the  impending  questions,  conn-  with  the  Porte  for  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 

seled  the  recall  of  Midhat  Pasha.    This,  how-  and  Herzegovina,  as  provided  for  in  that  treaty, 

ever,  the  Sultan  declined  to  do,  and  instead  The  Turks  were  at  first  disposed  to  put  serious 

called  Bavfet  Pasha  to  the  head  of  affairs — an  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Austrians,  and 

appointment  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  made  some  conditions  which  the  latter  declared 

As  the  attempts  to  pacify  the  insurgents  in  the  to  be  unacceptable,  as  fixing  the  time  of  ooon- 

Rhodope  Mountains  did  not  succeed,  the  Rus-  pation  at  six  months,  having  a  Turkish  Com- 

sians  began  operations  against  them  from  two  missioner  in  Bosnia,  demanding  a  guarantee 

directions.    On  May  27th  they  marched  in  five  against  any  attack  fh>m  Servia  and  Montene- 

columns  by  a  simultaneous  movement  from  the  gro,  and  that  till  Turkish  officials  should  be 

east  and  the  south  against  the  insurgent  posi-  kept  in  their  places.  On  July  29th  the  Austrian 

tions  in  the  Upper  Ai^a  Valley,  but  only  the  col-  troops  whieh  had  during  the  negotiations  been 

umn  which  set  out  from  Tenidshei  in  the  south  massed  on  the  fh>ntier,  crossed  into  Turkey, 

was  successful  in  dislodging  the  insurgents  from  Asa  preliminary  to  the  occupation,  the  Aus- 

their  position  at  Memkova,  in  the  Sultan  Teri  trian  (Government  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 

district    At  other  points  the  insurgents  not  population  stating  that  the  Austrian  troops 

only  kept  their  positions,  but  inflicted  severe  came  as  friends  to  restore  peace  and  prosper!- 

loss  on  the  Russians,  pursuing  them  in  some  ty  to  the  country.  The  proclamation  stated  that 

instances.  On  the  west  and  north  hostile  prep-  all  would  be  protected,  none  oppressed.    £s- 

arations  were  also  being  made.    With  this  in  tablished  customs  and  institutions  would  be 

view  the  Servian  tro(n>s  were  concentrated  to  respected,  the  revenue  would  be  applied  solely 

act  in  the  direction  of  Sophia,  primarily  to  cut  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  arrears 

the  communications  of  tne  insurgents  in  the  of  taxes  for  the  past  year  would  not  be  col- 

Rhodope  Mountains  to  the  west  with  Maoedo-  lected.    Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 

nia,  and  were  pushed  forward  to  Radomir  and  29th.  the  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  Save  at 

Dubnitza  on  the  road  to  Eustendil  and  Uskub.  Graaiska,  the  Turkish  garrison  of  that  place 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  represented  retiring  on  their  approach.    The  main  body  of 

by  all  authorities  as  truly  horrible,  although  the  troops  crossed  the  Bosnian  frontier  on  the 

they  differed   as  to   thtf  causes.     On   July  following  day.   General  Philippovitch,  the  Aus- 

8th.Mr.  Fawcetti  the  British  Consul-General,  trian  commander  -  in  -  chief,  entered  TorkiBb 
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Brod  on  the  SOth,  and  Derbend  on  the  Slst,  and  was  kept  np  with  great  vigor  by  both  ndea, 

reported  that  in  both  places  he  was  receiyed  in  the  Austrians  proceeded  to  storm  the  town, 

the  mo8t  cordial  manner  bj  the  Turkish  author-  taking  it  after  a  most  determined  resistance, 

ities.    In  Serayevo,  tlie  capital  of  Bosnia,  aa-  The  insurgents  lost  on  this  occasion  800  dead, 

archy  reigned  supreme  during  these  movements  700  wounded,  and  large  quantities  of  ammuni- 

of  the  Austrians.    At  the  instigation  of  Hadji  tion,  over  1,000,000  cartridges  falling  into  the 

Loja,  a  notorious  cbi^tain  at  the  head  of  a  hands  of  the  victors.    The  Austrian  loss,  al- 

band  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  an  insurrection  broke  though  including  but  few  dead,  was  still  severe, 

out  in  Serayevo,  in  consequence  of  which  the  numbering  over  800  wounded.    This  victory, 

Oivil  Governor,  Mazhar  Pasha,  and  the  Military  while  placing  the  Austrians  in  a  strong  position. 

Commandant,  Hafiz  Pasha,  fled  with  a  detach-  did  not  have  thateflfect  on  the  Bosnians  which 

ment  of  troops.    They  were  pursued,  captured,  was  expected,  the  other  Austrian  generals,  Sjca- 

and  brought  back  to  8erayevo  by  Ha4}i  lioja,  pary  and  Jovanovitch,  being  hard  pressed  by 

who  deprived  them  of  their  dignities  and  pos-  the  insurgents ;  and  it  seem^  highly  probable 

sessions.    The  insurg^ts  attempting  to  get  the  that  the  Austrians  still  had  severe  fighting  be- 

armory  into  their  hunds,  a  violent  straggle  last-  fore  them.    Under  these  circumstances  it  was 

ing  several  hours  arose  between  them  and  the  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  army  of  oe- 

watch,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  cupation.    It  had  originally  consisted  of  100,- 

The  cordiality  with  which  General  P^ilippo-  000  men.    To  this  number  65,000  men  were 

▼itch  reported  the  Austrian  troops  to  be  re-  added,  making  the  entire  force  under  Geneitd 

oeived  everywhere,  soon  proved  to  be  a  delu-  Philippovitch  165,000  men  in  eleven  divisions, 

sion.    On  August  1st  he  sent  a  reconnoitering  This  force  was  divided  into  four  army  corps, 

force  into  the  valley  of  the  Bosna,  witJi  orders  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the 

to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  the  Austrian  Duke  of  WCirtemberg,  Baron  Bamberg^  Bitter 

proclamation,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  ap-  von  Bienert,  and  Oount  Szapary. 
proach  of  the  Impend  troops.    At  Maglai  the       In  Albania  also  an  insurrection  had  broken 

force  met  with  the  first  opjK)sition  on  the  part  out.    In  order  to  stop  it,  the  Porte  sent  Me- 

of  the  inhabitants.    It  is  sitaated  in  a  narrow  hemet  Ali  to  that  province,  as  Extraordinary 

defile  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bosna,  is  mostly  Commissioner,  to  quell  the  disturbance.     On 

inhabited  by  Turks,  and  has  a  ruined  castle  com-  the  6th  of  September  he  arrived  at  Jakova, 

manding  the  valley.    In  passing  through  this  where  he  found  the  greatest  excitement  pre- 

defile,  the  Austrians  were  attacked  by  the  in-  vailing  among  the  inhabitants.    He  was  vio- 

habitants,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  with  a  lently  upbraided  with  having  come  to  hand 

loss  of  70.    Shortly  after,  however,  G^eral  over  the  country  to  the  Servians.    The  agita- 

Philippovitch  himself  entered  the  town.    On  tion  went  on  increasing,  and  the  house  selected 

the  border  of  Herzegovina  the  ISUi  division  by  Mehemet  Ali  for  a  lodging  was  set  on  fire 

had  taken  up  its  position.    It  crossed  the  bor-  by  the  Albanians  of  Jakova  and  Spek.    Iliis 

der  on  August  1st,  and  entered  Hostar,  tiie  done,  there  arose  between  the  incendiaries  and 

capital  of  the  province,  on  the  4th.    Hese  also  Mehemet  Ali^s  escort  a  regular  fight,  in  the 

the  inhabitants  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  course  of  which  twenty  men  of  the  latter  feD. 

Austrians,  but  were  forced  to  submit.    On  the  Toward  evening,  through  the  intervention  of 

7th  the  6th  divbion  set  out  from  Maglai  in  some  nlemas,  the  conflict  was  appeased,  the 

three  columns.    At  Zepce  it  again  encotmtwed  insurgents  promising  to  observe  a  peaceful  at- 

serions  opposition,  being  oppoBod  by  6,000  in-  titude.    About  six  in  the  evening  the  struggle 

surgents.    After  a  battle  lasting  from  eight  in  broke  out  anew,  resulting  in  the  death  of ^e 

the  morning  until  half  past  three  in  the  after-  Marshal's  adjutant  and  several  officers,  and  the 

noon,  the  enemiy  was  defeated,  and  the  Aus^-  house  in  which  they  had  taken  reftige  was 

ans  entered  the  town,  which  they  fotmd  almost  fired ;  Mehemet  Ali  succeeded  in  escaping  from 

deserted.    The  division  under  Count  Szapary  the  burning  buildin|f,  and  concealing  himself 

operating  againstZvornik,  in  advancing  through  near  by;  but  his  hiding-place  was  soon  dis- 

a  quarter  the  people  of  which  showed  decided  covered,  and  he,  too,  was  mercilessly  put  to 

hostility,  had  important  outpost  engagements  death. 

at  Graeanica  ana  Hanperkovatch,  on  August       In  the  Herzegovina,  General  Jovanovitch 

4th  and  8th  respectively,  and  on  the  two  fol-  continued  to  advance,  meeting  with  but  litUe 

lowing  days  was  drawn  into  very  obstinate  con-  opposition,  and  on  September  7th  occupied 

fiicts  immediately  before  Tuzla.    The  Austri-  Trebigne. 

ans  were  defeated  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  The  Bussian  occupation  of  Batum  threat- 
forced  to  retire  to  Graeanica.  Count  iBzapary  ened  to  lead  to  a  rising  of  the  Lazis,  the  most 
afterward  took  up  a  strong  position  at  DoboJ.  powerful  tribe  in  that  section.  All  through 
After  a  march  of  several  days,  during  which  the  session  of  the  Berlin  Congress  this  people 
he  was  continually  harassed  by  the  enemy,  was  reported  as  ready  for  an  insurrection  in 
General  Philippovitch  finally  arrived  before  case  that  port  should  be  given  to  Bussia.  The 
Serayevo.  Here  he  met  with  a  stubborn  re-  Lazis,  however,  finally  determined  not  to  re- 
sistance, and  on  the  18th  proceeded  to  storm  sist  the  Bussian  occupation,  and  most  of  that 
the  city.  After  a  severe  artillery^ngagement,  tribe  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  territories 
lasting  through  the  entire  morning,  and  which  still  remaining  subject  to  the  fiultan's  rale. 
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Baiam  was  occupied  hj  the  Rassians  esrlj  in  ernment  ^ve  aa  assurance  of  its  acceptance 
September,  with  thirtj  thousand  troops,  under  of  the  Bntish  scheme,  with  certain  modifioa- 
the  command  of  Prince  Mirsky,  who  was  after-  tions  which  were  designed,  it  said,  to  guard 
ward  replaced  by  Genera)  Eamoroff  ss  Gov-  the  integrity  of  its  sorereign  rights.  Its  note 
emor  of  Batum.  At  about  the  same  lime  the  on  the  subject  made  no  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
Russians  begsn  to  e?acuate  Erzerum.  Upon  Turkish  Oonyendon  (see  Eastebn  QussrioirX 
a  notice  received  from  the  Archbishop  of  £r-  in  which  the  introduction  of  reforms  was  stip- 
serum  that  the  Ohristians  there  feared  that  ulated  for,  but  treated  the  English  note  as  a 
they  would  be  ili*treated  by  the  Mossohnaos  piece  of  friendly  advice  which  happened  for- 
after  the  Russian  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  tunately  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
Ambaa»ador8ma(lerepresentationsto  the  Porte  own  views.  The  fundamental  points  of  the 
on  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  from  at-  scheme  as  accepted  by  the  Porte  were  unoifi- 
tack.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  AU  Pasha  dally  stated  to  oe :  1.  The  establishment  of  a 
exhorting  the  Mussulmans  to  use  toleration  gendarmerie  organized  and  officered  by  Euro- 
toward  their  Ohristian  feUow  subjects.  The  peans.  2.  The  appointment  of  European  in- 
Turkish  officers  appointed  to  the  command  of  specters  to  travel  from  one  district  to  anoth- 
the  town  were  given  stringent  orders  to  pre*  er,  receive  complaints  against  the  judges,  and 
vent  outrages,  even  if  martial  law  had  to  be  watch  over  the  administration  of  justice.  8. 
proclaimed ;  and  troops  were  dispatched  to  The  reorganization  of  the  finances,  which  could 
Alashgerd  to  maintain  order  in  that  district*  be  applicn  at  present  only  in  one  or  two  prov- 
By  these  measures  a  temporary  tranquillity  was  inces.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  the  valis  and  in- 
secured  at  Erzerum,  and  the  Kurds  in  the  spectors  to  be  not  less  than  five  years.  Midhat 
outlying  districts  were  put  upon  their  good  Pasha  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
behavior.  The  Kurds,  however,  could  not  be  Syria  for  Av^  years  in  accordance  with  this 
kept  quiet  long,  and  soon  became  nnruly,  so  convention,  and  was  charged  with  the  intro- 
that  complaints  arose  at  Erzerum  against  their  duction  of  the  reforms  first  in  that  province, 
excesses,  as  well  tis  against  the  obligation  which  Rushdi  Pasha  was  in  September  appointed 
was  imposed  upon  the  population  of  furnishing  Minister  of  Finance,  in  place  of  Kiani  Pasha, 
provisions  to  the  Turkish  soldiers.  In  the  who  was  made  a  Minister  without  portfolio, 
mean  while  the  Russian  army  in  the  districts  The  trade  in  bread  became  interrupted  at  Oon- 
annexed  to  Russia  was  put  on  a  war  footing,  stantinople  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
with  continued  recruiting  and  the  strengthen-  flour  and  the  depreciation  of  the  eaimi$  (Gov- 
ing  of  the  fortifications  of  Kars.  ernment  notes).    The  Sultan  ordered  the  flour 

A  revolt  broke  out  in  October  among  some  tax  to  be  suppressed,  and  appointed  a  conmiit- 

Bedouin  tribes  in  the  province  of  Bagdad,  who  tee  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  with- 

refhsed  to  pay  the  taxes.    The  authorities  were  drawing  tlie  catmte  from  circulation.    This 

not  able  to  compel  them,  having  been  nearly  commission  made  a  proposal  for  raising  a  loan 

deprived  of  military  force  in  consequence  of  to  redeem  the  eaimes,  but  it  failed.    The  Porte 

having  had  to  send  three  fourths  of  their  corps  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  proposed  to  sell  its 

to  Europe  during  the  war.  domains  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  supplies  of  provi- 

The  British  Ambassador  in  Angust  present-  dons,  arms,  and  cannon  still  stored  np  m  the 

ed  a  memorandum  to  the  Government  recom-  Government  depots,  which  it  was  estimated 

mending  certain  reforms  for  adoption,  particu-  would  bring  in  between  £2,000,000  and  £8,- 

larly  the  organization  of  a  gendarmerie  to  000,000.    An  Imperial  irads  was  published  in 

protect  life  and  property,  the  creation  of  courts  the  latter  part  of  November  authorizing  nego- 

of  appeal  with  European  assessors  at  certain  tiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  loan  of  12,000,- 

points,  and  reforms  in«the  methods  of  raising  000  Turkish  pounds,  Ave  millions  of  which  wero 

taxes.    The  Grand  Vizier  professed  that  the  to  be  devoted  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  oaim^s. 

Saltan  was  anxious  to  introduce  the  reforms,  England  was  requested  to  guarantee  this  loan, 

but  pleaded  that  there  were  great  obstacles  in  It  was  thought  that  Russia  might  raise  objec- 

the  way,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  want  of  tions  to  the  new  loan,  on  the  ground  that  its 

the  requisite  funds  for  carrying  them  out,  and  terms  might  compromise  the  security  of  the 

asked  for  an  advance  on  the  surplus  revenue  war  indemnity ;  but  at  a  later  date  it  was  an- 

aocruing  to  the  Porte  from  Cyprus.    Mr.  Lay-*  nounced  that  Russia  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 

ard  replied  that  this  was  impossible,  inasmuch  finances  of  Turkey  restored  to  a  satisfactory 

as  a  vote  of  Parliament  would  have  to  be  had  footing,  and  would  not  therefore  offer  any  op- 

before  it  could  be  granted*    The  negotiations  position  to  the  scheme  of  a  loan  contracted  nn- 

were  continued  for  several  weeks,  the  Porte  der  the  guarantee  of  England,  on  condition  that 

profe»ing  to  be  anxious  to  introduce   even  the  war  indemnity  be  simultaneously  settled, 

more  and  more  liberal  reforms  than  those  de-  A  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the 

manded  by  the  British  Government,  but  always  Financial  Oommission  showed  that  the  revenue 

asking  for  money,  and  objecting  to  single  of  the  empire  was  £16,000,000  Turkish. 
propiMitions  of  the  British  scheme  as  imprac-       A  new  Ministry  was  formed  about  the  1st  of 

ticable  under  the  existing  condition  and  cir-  December,  compKNied'as  follows:  Khereddine 

cumstances  of  the  Turkish  nation.     Finally,  Pasha,  Gh^Etnd  Vizier;  Ahmed  Assad  Effendi, 

toward  the  end  of  October  the  Turkish  Gov-  Sheik-ul-IsUm ;  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha,  Minister 
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of  War;  Oaratheodoii Pasha,  lOnister  for  For-  Stefano  which  had  not  heen  annulled  bj  the 
eign  AfFairs ;  Eadri  Pusha,  Minister  of  the  In-  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  December  the  £m- 
terior ;  Said  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Jevdet  peror  of  Rossia  gave  renewed  assurances  to  the 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Commerce ;  Sarvas  Pasha,  British  Government  that  the  Russian  troops 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  Savfet  Pasha,  Min-  would  evacuate  European  Turkey  within  the 
idter  of  Police.  Raouf  Pasha  was  dismissed  time  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  nego- 
from  his  post  as  Grand  Master  of  Artillery,  tiations  in  reference  to  the  definitive  treaty  of 
The  Imperial  hatt  announcing  the  change  of  friendship  and  perpetual  alliance  betweeh  Rut- 
Ministry  recommended  to  the  new  Cabinet  to  sia  and  Turkey  were  begun  in  September.  The 
carry  out  really  and  without  delay  the  pro-  draft  of  the  treaty,  as  submitted  by  the  Rus- 
jected  reforms,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  re-  sian  Ambassador,  included  clauses  engaging 
pair  the  evils  of  the  war.  The  new  Grand  both  parties  to  respect  all  the  stipulations  of 
vizier  was  a  Circassian,  and  had  been  a  former  the  treaty  of  Berlin ;  confirming  all  the  stipu- 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  He  was  lations  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  were 
said  to  believe  that  modern  ideas  of  liberty  and  not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  Congress 
progress  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  cardi-  of  Berlin ;  laying  down  the  principles  which 
nal  principles  of  Islam,  and  that  if  Turkey  was  should  be  observed  respecting  the  payment  of 
to  be  regenerated  it  must  be  done  by  the  Mus-  indemnities,  the  occupation  of.  territories,  and 
Bulmans  themselves.  Shortly  after  his  ap-  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants 
pointment  he  sent  a  circular  dispatch  to  the  of  both  religions  involved  therein,  including 
representatives  of  the  Porte  abroad,  in  which  stipulations  for  the  security  of  inhabitants  who 
he  stated  that  the  object  of  the  change  of  Min-  might  have  compromised  themselves  with  the 
istry  was  to  effect  by  energetic  measures  the  Turkish  Gk)vernment;  confirming  all  nnabro- 
Bolution  of  the  internal  difficulties  of  Turkey,  gated  previous  treaties  and  stipulations;  and 
as  well  as  of  the  pending  political  questions,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  in 
including  those  relating  to  the  treaty  engage-  relation  to  all  matters  of  detaiL  The  negotia- 
ments  of  the  Porte.  On  the  28th  of  Decern-  tions  respecting  this  treaty  were  continued 
ber  the  Sultan,  replying  to  a  speech  of  the  through  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  they  were 
Grand  Vizier  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  completed,  and  the  treaty  was  signed,  on  the 
of  the  Ministers  and  public  functionaries,  said  8th  of  February,  1879. 

that  he  relied  on  the  assistance  of  all  in  carry-  Negotiations  for  a  convention  between  Aus- 

ing  out  the  promised  reforms.    The  new  or-  tria  and  Turkey,  which  had  been  begun  and 

ganic  regulations  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in  interrupted,  were  resumed  in  November,  with 

Europe  would  retain  the  administrative  divis-  especial  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Novi- 

ions  and  subdivisions  hitherto  existing.     With  bazar.    This  question,  it  was  stated  at  the  be- 

the  exception  of  the  customs  duties  and  the  ginning  of  December,  was  settled  by  an  agree- 

land  tax,  the  revenue  of  each  province  would  ment  for  a  mixed  occupation, 

be  devoted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  province  TWEED,  Wiluam  Maroy,  died  in  New  York, 

itself.    He  received  M.  Christies,  the  Servian  April  12,  1878.    He  was  bom  in  that  city  in 

Minister,  with  marks  of  distinction,  and  ex-  1623.    After  receiving  a  common-school  edu- 

pressed  to  him  his  desire  for  good  relations  cation,  he  learned  the  trade  of  chair-making, 

with  Servia.    In  the  reception  to  the  diplo-  In  1852  he  was  made  an  Alderman  of  New 

matic  body,  January  2,  1879,  he  said  that  he  York,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  Congress, 

desired  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  where  he  served  from  1858  to  1855.    In  1856 

continuance  of   amicable  relations  with  the  he  became  a  Supervisor  of  New  York,  and 

Powers.  Chairman  of  the  Board.    He  was  a  School 

The  Ru&sians  ostensibly  began  to  evacuate  Commissioner  in  1856-^57,  and  a  deputy  Street 

their  positions  around  Constantinople  in  the  Commissioner  from  1861  to  1870.    From  1867 

latter  days  of  October.    The  movements  were  to  1871  he  was  a  State  Senator.    In  1870  he 

conducted  in  a  manner  that  failed  to  inspire  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 

confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Russian  offi-  ment  of  Public  Works  in  New  York  City.    It 

cers.    They  were  delayed  and  countermanded  was  while  he  was  in  this  office  that  a  corrupt 

for  reasons  variously  assigned,  so  that  the  ac-  "  ring  *'  of  which  he  was  chief  was  formed,  and 

tual  position  of  the  armies  as  regarded  Con-  ^rast  sums  of  public  money  were  appropriated 

stantmople  was  but  little  different  at  the  end  to  private  use.    The  building  and  furnishing 

of  the  year  from  what  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  nw  Court  House  in  New  York  were 

of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  taken  ad\^tage  of  for  these  peculations,  and 

On  the  20th  of  October  Prince  Labanofi"  in-  the  money  represented  to  be  spent  on  this 

formed  the  Grand  Vizier  that  the  Russian  work  amounted  to  many  millions  of  doUara 

troops  would  cot  retreat  from  the  positions  more  than  was  actually  devoted  to  this  pnr- 

they  then  held  until  some  arrangement  had  pose.    These  corrupt  practices  were  exposed, 

been  made  concerning  the  Christian  refugees  and  on  October  28,  1871,  Tweed  was  arrested 

who  were  following  their  army,  and  that  they  in  a  civil  suit  on  charges  brought  by  Charles 

would  not  retreat  beyond  Adrianople  until  after  O^Conor  in  behalf  of  the  city.    Bail  was  fixed  at 

the  ngnature  of  a  definitive  treaty  which  should  $1,000,000,  and  was  promptly  furnished.    Soon 

embody  those  articles  of  the  treaty  of  San  afterward  Tweed  was  again  elected  to  the  State 
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Senate,  bat  did  DOt  take  his  seat.  In  December  made  no  farther  opposition  to  the  legal  pro- 
he  was  arrested  in  a  criminal  action  on  charges  ceedings  pending  against  him,  bat  took  other 
of  fraad|  bat  was  released  on  $5,000  bail.  In  steps  to  seoare  his  freedom.  He  made  a  prop- 
January,  1873,  he  was  broagbt  to  trial,  which  osition  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  to 
resalted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jary.  In  the  give  ap  all  of  his  property  and  effects,  and  to 
following  November  he  was  found  goilty  of  famish  important  testimony  concerning  the 
fraud,  and  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years*  im-  frauds  in  which  he  and  others  had  been  en- 

{risonment  in  the  penitentiary  on  BlackweiPs  gaged,  on  condition  of  his  release  from  iiii- 

sland;  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,550.    In  April,  prisonment.    This  proposition  was  accompa- 

1875.  suit  was  begun  in  behalf  of  the  people  nied  with  a  statement  indicating  what  evidence 

for  tne  recovery  of  $6,000,000,  and  judgment  he  would  give.    After  a  somewliat  protracted 

was  eotered  for  this  amount  with  interest.    In  examination  of  this  statement  and  the  matters 

the  mean  time  his  counsel  had  taken  ezceptioQS  involved,  the  Attorney-General  rejected  the 

to  the  decision  in  the  criminal  suit,  claiming  proposition  and  refu^  to  consent  to  Tweed's 

that  the  cumulative  sentence  of  twelve  years'  release.    Subsequently  Tweed  was  examined 

imprisonment  on  twelve  counts  in  the  indict-  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of 

ment  was  contrary  to  law.    This  view  was  Aldermen,  and  gave  many  details  relating  to 

sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  in  the  public  money  that  had  been  stolen,  and 

June,  1875,  held  that  the  sentence  was  not  the  bribery  and  corruption  that  had  been  prac- 

lawful  beyond  one  year.    Tweed's  release  was  ticed  in  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere.    He 

therefore  ordered.    He  was,  however,  held  in  did  not,  however,  sacceed  in  obtaining  his 

bail  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000  in  the  pend-  freedom,  and  continued  in  prison  until  his 

ing  civil  suits,  and  in  default  of  this  he  was  death. 

committed  to  Ludlow  Street  Jail.    On  Decem-       TYLER,  Sam ubl,  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  0., 

ber  4th  he  escaped  from  the  custody  of  two  in  December,  1878.    He  was  born  in  Prince 

keepers  with  whom  he  had  been  permitted  to  George's  Oounty,  Md.,  October  22,  1809.    He 

ride  in  the  Park  and  visit  his  residence.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  began 

remained  concealed  for  several  months,  and  practice  in  Frederick  Oity.    He  codified  the 

then  succeeded  in  reaching  Ouba,  whence  he  laws  of  Maryland,  and  was  Professor  of  Law 

went  to  Spain.    Here  he  was  arrested  by  the  in  Oolumbia  University.     Besides  important 

Spanish  Government  and  delivered  to  officers  of  artades  contributed  to  magazines,  he  was  the 

the  United  States.    This  was  an  act  of  courtesy  author  of  **  A  Discourse  of  the  Baconian  Phi- 

on  the  part  of  Spain,  as  there  was  no  extra-  losophy  "  (1844) ;  *^  Bums  as  a  Poet  and  as  a 

dition  treaty  which  provided  for  the  arrest  and  Man  "  (1848) ;  *'  The  Progress  of  Philosophy 

delivery.    Late  in  the  autumn  of  1876  Tweed  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future  "  (1859 ;  2d  edi- 

was  brought  back  to  New  York,  where  he  tion,  1868) ;  and  a  biogn^hy  of  Ohief  Justice 

was  again  confined  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail    H^  Taney  (1872). 
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UNITARIANS.  The  ''  Year  Book  "  of  the  of  the  church  at  Washington,  the  publication 
Unitarian  Churches  (American)  for  1679  gives  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  **  Hymn  and 
lists  of  858  church  societies  and  401  mini^rs.  Tune  Book,"  and  the  various  lines  of  mission- 
The  number  of  s«>cieties  shows  an  increase  of  ary  work,  particularly  that  in  India,  in  which 
five,  and  the  number  of  ministers  an  increase  the  Association  was  engaged.  It  placed  stress 
ofthirteenoverthe  record  of  the  previous  year,  upon  the  importance  of  preaching  the  liberal 
Ninety-nine  of  the  churches  were  without  pas-  doctrines  in  the  college  towns  West  aud  East, 
tors.  The  litit  of  ministers  includes  many  who  and  of  diffusing  religious  literature  agreeing 
arenotefficientforthesupplyof  churches,  such  with  the  Unitarian  doctrines.  A  representa- 
as  those  who  are  aged  or  disabled,  some  who  tive  of  the  Unitarians  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  re- 
are  serving  in  educational  and  philanthropic  ported  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  those 
work,  and  some  who  have  retired  from  the  people  had  founded  Washington  University, 
work  of  the  church  and  are  now  only  nomi-  an  unsectarian  institntion  having  about  nine 
nally  ministers ;  so  that  the  namber  of  actual  hundred  young  men  and  three  hundred  young 
ministers  is  thought  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  women  under  its  tuition,  with  law,  polytech- 
need  of  the  churches  for  their  services.  nlc,  and  art  schools,  and  separate  academic  and 

The  eighth  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  collegiate  schools  in  the  girls'  department   The 

and  other  Christian  churches  met  at  Saratoga  endowment  of  the  institution  was  about  $400,- 

Bprings,  N.  Y.,  September  17th.    The  Hon.  £.  000.    The  Bureau  of  Ministerial  Supply,  a  body 

Rock  wood  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  presided,  consisting  of  three  settled  ministers  acting  in 

A  report  was  made  by  the  American  Unitarian  conjunction  with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 

Association,  which  mentioned  the  happy  re-  American   Unitarian  Association,  formed  to 

suits  which  had  followed  the  cooperation  of  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  betweoi 

that  body  with  the  Oonferen6e  in  the  building  parishes  and  unsettled  ministers,  reported  that 
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the  direct  resnlts  of  its  work  had  been  small,  £8,695  on  account  of  the  Jnbilee  Fond.    Ex- 

and  recommended  the'adoption  of  some  more  penditares  had  been  made  for  grants  to  oon- 

tliorongh  method  of  operation.    It  suggested  gregations  and  to  missionfl,  for  books  and  tracts, 

also  that  some  reasonable  method  of  inqniry  for  lectures,  and  for  new  chorches.  JheExeoa- 

was  needed  to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  ministers  ti  ve  Committee  reported  that  they  had  published 

coming  to  Unitarian  churches  ft*om  other  de-  several  works  doriug  the  year,  among  which 

nominations.    The  Committee  on  Fellowship  were  translations  of  five  discourses  by  the  late 

was  directed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  in*  Athanase  Coqnerel  on  ^*  Conscience  and  Faith,*^ 

trodnction  into  the  Unitarian  ministry  of  per-  and  of  Dr.  R^viUe^s  **  History  of  the  Dogma  of 

sons  seeking  admission  from  other  churches  the  Deity  of  Christ,"  besides  some  English  and 

and  of  those  who  have  not  received  a  certifi-  American  works  which  they  had  either  re- 

cate  of  their  moral  character  and  ministerial  printed  or  procured  for  circulation.    The  Com- 

edncation  from  any  of  the  Unitarian  theologi-  mittee  further  noticed  **  with  satisfaction  the 

oal  schools  of  the  United  8tates  or  of  England ;  immense  variety  of  publications  in  which  the 

to  prepare  some  plan  for  making  such  introdnc-  orthodox  dogmas  are  ignored  or  directly  <n>- 

tion,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each  of  posed  and  set  aside.    In  journals  and  periooi- 

the  local  conferences  within  the  denomination,  cals,  as  well  as  in  more  elaborate  books,  the 

The  Conference  further  directed  that  a  certifi-  work  is  being  effectually  done,*'  the  report 

cate  of  the  acceptance  by  any  local  conference  said,  ^*  which  was  formerly  confined  within  the 

of  any  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Unitarian  range  of  Unitarian  literature.'*     The  repre- 

ministry,  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  sentatives  of  the  Association  had  united  with 

the  American  Unitarian  Association,  shall  en-  a  body  of  Dissenting  deputies  in  presenting  an 

title  such  person  to  be  received  into  the  fellow-  address  to  the  late  Earl  Russell  on  the  recent 

ship  of  the  churches,  and  enrolled  in  the  minis-  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  repeal 

try,  of  the  denomination.    A  resolution  was  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  of  which  the 

passed  favoring  the  introduction  of  responsive  Earl  had  been  the  most  conm)icuous  promoter, 

worship  in  the  congregations,  and  encouraging  The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives 

the  production  of  manuals  of  worship  and  boolu  of  the  Unitarians  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Liberal 

of  devotion  in  aid  of  wcH^hip  of  this  character,  party  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and 

The  Conference  declared  it  expedient  and  de-  fetters  were  read  from  the  Associations  in  Ger- 

sirable  to  appoint  three  missionaries  at  large  to  many  and  Holland.    Delegates  were  also  pres- 

work  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Unita-  ent  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia ;  and  notice 

rian  Association.    A  committee  was  appointed  was  taken  of  the  commencement  of  Unitarian 

to  consider  concerning  the  foundation  and  en-  services  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    A  res- 

dowment  of  one  or  more  schools  for  girls,  and  olution  was  passed  noticing  with  satisfaction 

to  devise  plans  for  the  establishment  and  or-  the  civil  and  reliffious  reforms  which  had  taken 

ganization  of  such  schools.    The  formation  of  place  within  the  last  half  century,  but  declar- 

a  ^*  Book  Association  "  by  the  several  societies  ing  that  the  Association  could  not  consider  the 

connected  with  the  Conference,  or  represented  work  of  liberal  reformation  complete  so  long 

in  it,  was  recommended,  to  provide  a  full  sup-  as  any  vestiges  remained  of  the  privileges  with 

ply  of  books  in  harmony  with  the  denomina-  reference  to  the  universities  of  the  teaching  of 

tional  doctrines  for  general  society  and  private  denominational  creeds  in  schools  supportea  in 

libraries.    Several  questions  of  theology  and  whole  or  in  part  by  public  money,  of  "  the  ex- 

conceming  education  were  discussed.     The  elusion  of  Dissenters  as  such  from  the  free 

Conference  consisted  of  681  delegates  repre-  nseof  the  parochial  burying  grounds,"  or  of  the 

senting  220  parishes  and  other  organizations.  maintenance  of  the  Church  establishment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unita"  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarians  of 

rian  AsBoeiation  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Ireland,  who  are  generally  known  as  the  Ad$^ 

May  28th.    The  total  receipts  of  the  Treasurer  eiation  of  N<m-^iS>9eribing  PresbtfUriant^  was 

for  the  year  had  been  $88,791,  and  hisexpendi-  held  in  June.    The  Rev.  David  Thompson,  of 

tures  $55,184.    The  permanent  fund  had  been  Belfast,  was  chosen  President.    A  resolution 

drawn  upon  to  meet  the  deficit  in  receipts,  was  adopted  directing  that  the  ftmdamental 

The  sum  of  $7,208  had  been  contributed  to  the  principles  of  the  Association,  as  adopted  in  1885, 

Washington  Church  and  paid  to  the  same,  l>e  henceforth  published  with  the  minutee  of 

making  a  total  sura  of  $21,767  which  had  been  the  annual  meeting.    These  principles  avow 

applied  to  this  enterprise.    The  general  funds  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  King 

of  the  Association  had  been  used  to  assist  col-  and  Head  of  the  Church,  declare  the  sufficiency 

ored  students  at  Harvard  University,  Meadville  of  the  Scriptures,  recognize  the  right  of  pri- 

Theological  Seminary,  and  Wilberforce  Univer-  vate  judgment,  and  r(^ect  human  authority  in 

sity,  and  in  aid  of  several  Unitarian  churches,  matters  of  faith.    This  action  was  opposed  by 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  British  the  ^^  advanced  "  party  in  the  Association,  and 

and  Foreign  Unitarian  Aaociation  was  held  the  probability  of  a  separation  was  spoken  of. 

in  London,  June  12th  and  18th.   Mr.  Herbert  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH.   The  fd- 

New  presided.    The  financial  report  showed  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statietics  of  this 

that  the  receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  Church  as  they  are  given  in  the  *^  United  Bretb- 

year  had  been  £6,809  on  general  account,  and  ren  Almanac  "  for  1879 : 
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Number  of  meeting-booses,  S,0S8 ;  of  psr- 
■onagea,  80S:  of  Bunds;  sobools,  8,060,  with 
24,163  officera  and  tesohen-  whole  amaant  of 
ooogragatioDal  and  beoeToJent  ooDtribntiooa, 
$618,610.  The  Ofauroh  has  five  blahopa,  riz. : 
Rev.  J.  J.  Glossbrenner,  OharohTilliL  Vs. ; 
Rev.  J.  Weaver,  D.  D.,  Dajton.  Ohio;  Rev.  J. 
DioksoD,  D.  D.,  Wastcrville,  Ohio;  Rev.  N. 
Castle,  PhilomaUi,  Oregon;  Re*.  H.  Wright, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  periodicals  com- 
prise one  weekl?  En^iah  and  one  weeklr  Oer- 
moQ  neiTBpsper,  anil  six  missionarj  and  Snn- 
day-sohool  pablications.  The  institutions  ot 
learning  are  the  Union  Biblical  Seminarf,  Day- 
ton, Ohio;  Lehsuon  Valley  College,  Annville, 
Pa.;  Otterbein  Univenlt;,  Westerville,  Ohio; 
Hartsville  University,  Hartsvilla,  Ind. ;  West- 
field  College,  Westfield.  Til. ;  Lane  University, 
Lecoropton,  Kansas;  Western  College,  West- 
em,  Iowa:  Philomath  College,  PhilomalJi,  Ore- 
gon; and  five  seminaries  and  academies. 

The  receipts  of  the  Somt,  FrontUr,  and 
Foreign  Miuionary  Soeitty  of  the  United 
Brethren  Chorch  for  the  year  ending  with  the 
annnal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  in 


Kay,  1878,  were  t80,4SB.9O,  and  the  expendi- 
tures daring  the  same  period  were  $2Q,U1,S4. 
Of  the  tatter  sum,  $11,399.74  were  paid  far 
home  work,  mlssiona  among  the  Germans  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
Freedmen's  missions,  and  $7,7OS.0S  for  the 
African  work.  The  Society  had  real  estate 
valued  at  $5,300,  and  was  In  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $18,488.  The  receipts  for  obarvb 
erection  during  the  year  were  $869.80.  The 
assets  of  the  fund  for  chnrch  erection  were 
valued  at  $18,287.  Reports  were  made  at  the 
annaal  meeting  concerning  the  home  missiooa 
in  varioos  parts  of  the  United  States  aad  tlie 
Province  of  Ontario,  two  missions  to  the  freed- 
men  in  Virginia,  two  German  missions  in  the 
United  States,  and  missions  in  Germany,  where 
two  fields  of  Inhor  had  been  eatablisljed,  and 
Africa,  where  four  atationa  were  retarned. 
Philomath  Oolite,  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion in  Oregon,  was  reported  prosperous.  Ed- 
wards Academy  had  been  opened  anocessfhllj 
in  connection  with  the  misston  at  Greenville^ 
Tenn.  Mount  Herman  Seminary,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Freedmen's  mission  at  Clinton, 
Hiss.,  was  devoted  to  the  edacation  of  colored 

S'irls.  It  had  a  good  property  in  land  and 
aildinga  worth  five  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
attended  by  twenty-five  atudents. 

A  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  to 
discuss  questions  of  ohoroh  polity  met  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Hay  21st.  Sixty-seven  delegates 
attended.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Booth  was  chosen 
President.  The  dlsciissions  of  the  Convention 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  crv  rata  repre- 
sentation in  the  General  Con^renoe,  ana  an 
extension  of  lay  representation,  and  opposed 
the  law  of  the  Ohuroh  aeainst  secret  societies. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  recog- 
niziog  the  value  of  the  literary  and  theological 
institutjons  of  the  Cbnrcb,  and  declaring  that 
the  questions  in  diapnte  within  the  body  abonid 
not  oe  allowed  to  retard  their  progress,  and 
one  in  favor  of  organic  noioa  with  tne  Eran- 
gelioal  Association. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  progress  of  tli* 
oonntry  in  recuperation  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  late  civil  war  continued  through 
1BT8.  The  payment  of  specie  in  the  dischai^ 
of  public  contracts,  which  bad  been  suspended 
for  neariy  two  thirds  of  a  generation,  was  fixed 
by  law  Co  commence  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  resnmption  of  specie  paymenta,  therefore, 
entered  into  the  conuderation  of  every  finan- 
cial and  commercial  enterprise.  It  became  a 
political  question  also,  and,  with  other  inci- 
dental ones,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
party  in  Febrnary,  which  exercised  more  or 
lees  influence  in  all  the  subeeqaent  elections, 
and  most  in  that  of  the  Sute  of  Maine.  The 
details  of  this  inflaenoe  on  public  questions  and 
at  the  polls  are  fully  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

So  absorbed  was  the  public  mind  with  the 
antiject  of  resumption,  that  it  looked  with  com- 
parative indifference  npon  events  and  question! 
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which  at  any  other  period  would  have  awak-  In  regard  to  the  execution  of  quArantine  and  healUi 

ened  the  deepest  interest.    The  last  session  of  ^y**       j  ^  *i.  ^          ^  ^.      -             ,  „ 

the  Forty. fourth  Congress  dosed  on  the  8d  of  Jdl^r^^dStioL  ^^        ''''  of  person,  delivered 

March,  1877,  with  a  feulure  to  make  any  appro-  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  neutrality  laws, 

priation.for  the  support  of  the  army.     On  the  In  regard  to  inaurrection  in  any  State,  authoriang 

next  day  President  Hayes  was  inaugurated,  and  the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  or  auch  part  o? 

found  himself  with  a  small  army  on  his  hands,  ''^?  ^^^*  f^  *^'  ^^}^t  States  as  mav  be  neowMry. 

w  «^;f  I.  «T«.I.««l  #.!!«♦.  -„J^V.Jf  Jr!lt!rVK2  ^  regard  to  oombmationa  or  unlawftil  assemblages 

but  with  no  money  for  its  support  except  the  ^  obatnzct  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 

nearly  exhausted  remnants  of  a  former  appro-  Idm. 

priation.    It  might  well  occasion  surprise  thai  In  regard  to  domestic  Tiolence,  unlawful  oombi- 

this  event  could  happen  in  a  country  of  such  nations  or  conspiracies  in  any  State,  to  obstruct  or 

wealth  and  mUitary  fame,  whose  foreign  and  hinder  the  ex^ution  oflaws  thereof  or  of  the  United 

^«<uvu  ouu  uiutvw/  uMxi^  wwu^,tJ^  av/aviku  €1"«  States,  or  to  deprive  any  portion  of  the  people  of 

domestic  and  Indian  wars  have  scarcely  ever  ^^y  rights,  privileges,  limuoities,  or  protecifin  of 

suffered  the  blood  on  its  sword  to  become  dried,  the  Constitution. 

and  whose  cities  are  crowded  with  generals  In  regard  to  Teasels  detained  by  customs  ofBoers. 

and  veterans.     An  extra  session  of  Congress  To  piotect  the  righto  of  a  discoverer  of  a  guano 

was  called,  and  the  money  temporarily  sup-  "^•'^"• 

plied ;  but,  at  the  regular  session  ensuing,  we  The  order  closes  as  follows : 

cause  of  the  occurrence  became  a  difficult  ques^  Officers  will  not  permit  the  use  of  troops  to  aid 

tion  which  still  remained  to  be  decided,  and  is  oi^i^  authorities  as  potts  eomUatvt  or  in  the  ezecu- 

yet  before  the  country,  and  the  settlement  wUl  *»^»  .^^  ^;«'«»  ««SP'  ■»  authoriwd  by  the  foregoing 

*...rvKoKi«>  Ka  w^^a^  <i4.  ♦i.A  Ka11^«.  1^^-      n«A  -i-i*  enactments.    If  the  time  will  admit,  the  application 

probably  be  made  at  the  ballot-box.    One  side  f^^  t^^  use  of  troops  must  be  forw^Sed  witTa  stote- 

asserte  that  unless  an  army  is  under  due  con-  ment  of  facto  for  the  consideration  of  the  Preaident; 

trol  civil  liberty  can  not  exist ;  and  the  other  but  in  cases  of  sudden  and  unexpected  iovasion,  in- 

insists  that  unless  there  is  an  army  political  surrection,  or  riot,  endangering  the  public  property 

power  and  civil  government  can  not  be  main-  ?J^.i?' ^S^^^lJS^l  i°rfJSnS?Ji  ^niJf^^/ci^***' 

r.:«<^      Tkr.»  «^  Aim^^4^  5-«««  ^f^  «.-s^^:*vi^  :-  threatoned  robbery  or  intorruption  of  United  Stotos 

tamed.    Thus  no  direct  issue  of  principle  is  niwls,  or  other  equal  emergency,  officers  may  take 

Joined.     One  side  asserts  that  it  is  proper  to  such  action,  before  the  receipt  of  iuHtructiona  from 

imit  the  uses  of  the  army  in  the  bill  which  the  seat  of  government,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 

makes  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  ?""®?  •'^^  *^«  ^**  ^^^^l  ^^»«^  't®^  a",  •cting,  may 

army     The  other  insists  that  one  fell  du,jJd  ^^^■jL'lZd^^^ri^t/i^^'^^'^ 

make  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  of  the  President. 

army,  and  in  another  its  uses  should  be  limited,  »^  _^.  *  *  ^  j  .  ^  ..v 
which  is  a  question  merely  of  form.  Praoti-  .^^he  question  of  fraud  in  w)nnection  with 
cally,  the  side  which  controls  the  army  dewres  *^®  Presidential  election  of  1876  was  one.of  the 
the  advantage  of  its  influence  if  necessary  at  the  "?^^  promment  m  the  public  mmd  dunne 
polls ;  but  the  side  which  does  not  control  the  ^^^,  7^^'  ^®  l®^  proceedings  commenced 
army  deskes  to  remove  the  antagonism  of  its  ^^^^^  ^^®  members  of  the  Louisiana  Return- 
influence  from  the  polls.  UnderSie title  Aemt  i?»  P?^  5^  the  dose  of  1877  resulted  m 
will  be  found  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War  *^«  ^^  and  conviction  of  one  of  them.  This 
relative  to  the  clause  in  the  army  act  respecting  ^?f  afterward  set  aside  on  an  appeal,  and  the 
the  ^'pam  eomitatua:'  Under  the  titfeOoN-  soits  against  the  othere  were  discontinued.  (See 
ORE8S  will  be  found  the  debates  relative  to  the  I^^^^O  ^^  subjed;  of  an  investipation 
same.  In  September  a  general  order  was  issued  was  also  brought  forward  m  the  Uwer  Hous^ 
by  the  War  department  calling  the  attention  of  Conj^ess.    It^was  advocated  by  the  Demc^ 

of  the  officers  of  the  army  tothe  ptms  comu  5^.^  »?^  oPPf^  ^^  ^®  ^S?^^'"^''  h!^T 

tatuM  section  in  the  army  act.    It  Stated  that  ^^^^n  for  tliat  purpose  passed  on  May  17th  by 

provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  acto  of  Con-  £emocratic  votes,  as  the  Republicans  abstained 

^ess  understood  to  be  excepted  from  the  op-  frona  voting.    Mr  Clarkson  K  Potter,  of  New 

eration  of  the  section  were  a^  f oUows :  J^rk  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 

tee  of  Investigation.    The  resolution  and  the 

Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution,  In  regard  to  guar-  debate  will  be  found  under  the  title  Congbbsb, 

antoeing  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov-  rrKniTrn  Rtatwi 

emment  and  protecting  them  against  invasion  and  ^«*t»"  ji*^  ,    *   i»       .,                       -  ,v 

domestic  violence,  on  application  of  the  LegUlatore  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  reso- 

or  the  Executive.  lution    the    Republican   Congressional    Com- 

Gertain  sections  of  the  civil  rights  bill  which  an-  mittee   issued  the  following  address  to  the 

thorize-  the  arrest  of  persons  violating  its  provis-  ooui^trv : 

ions.  *  ' 

Sections  of  the  Be  vised  Statutes  which  forbid  a  To  the  VoUrtoftkt  Uhittd  StaUt : 

military  or  naval  ofBcer  to  order,  bring,  keep,  or  The  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  has  to- 

have  troops  at  a  place  where  any  general  or  special  day,  by  a  party  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  which, 

election  is  held,  unless  necessary  to  repel  armed  under  the  pretense  of  an  investigation,  is  to  lay  the 

enemies  of  the  United  States  or  to  keep  peace  at  the  foundation  for  a  revolutionaiy  expulsion  of  the  Presi- 

polls.  dent  from  his  office. 

In  regard  to  crimes  and  offenses  in  the  Indian  This  is  the  culmination  of  a  plot  which  has  been 

Territory,  and  arrest  of  persons  who  may  have  com-  on  foot  from  the  dav  that  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were 

mitted  onme  in  any  State  or  Territoiy  and  fled  to  constitutionally  declared  elected.    It  made  its  first 

Uiat  Territory.  public  appearance  in  the  resolution  of  the  last  Dem- 

For  the  preservation  of  timber  in  Florida.  ocratic  House,  adopted  at  the  dose  of  the  session. 
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deolaring  thmt  Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  elected.  For  the  names  of  the  members  of  Congress 

Tilden  and  Hendrickt  eabeequently  made  simUar  ^ho  composed  this  Committee  of  Investiga- 

public  declarations  themselTes.    A  tew  unud  mem-  a. ._    „„^  5.  ^  ,.i  ^  -„k-*««««  «#  ♦u^;-  ^.^^^   -^-> 

bers  have  long  held  back,  and  some  of  them,  after  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  substance  of  their  report,  see 

beinff  coerced  to  the  final  vote,  stillpretend  that  they  ^UBUO  UooUMBNTS. 

will  bolt  as  Hoofl  as  their  partial  and  one-sided  in  vta-  On  the  28th  of  Maya  letter  of  the  Chair* 

ti^atioQ  shall  be  ended.   In  other  words,  they  intend,  man  of  the  Committee  of  Inyestigation,  Clark- 

5^J\u*r"u*  suborned  evidenc^  to  bring  in  a  ver-  ^  p^^             published,  which  appeared 

diet  that  liayes  is  a  usurper,  and  that  he  shall  not    4.     »  u        :**       *         «  *     xv      c  x 

remain  in  ofllce.    These  men  have  no  control  in  the  ^  ^*v?  ^>^^  written  to  refute  the  charge  of 

Democratic  party.    They  dared  not  even  follow  Ai-  revolution  contamed   in  the   Repubhcan   ad- 

exaader  U.  dtephens-— or  unite  against  caucus  dicta*  dress,  and  to  unswer  many  questions  relative 

tion-to  the  extent  of  showing  some  semblance  of  xo  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  then  exciting 

It'  Pi*y-  i2?*y  Z^  ^  ™^^^^''  *u*-^iSr  u  the  public  mind.    Subsequent  events  have  cor- 

they  have  been  in  the  past.    Moreover,  it  is  difficult  F-^imv  uiiu^.     k/uv9^^uvu»  vr^^ui^  "»7'»  *^* 

to  believe  in  their  sincerity,  in  view  of  the  public  responded  with  !U  statements,  so  that  it  pre- 

avowal  of  their  party  that  iu  purpose  is,  if  possible,  sents  the  aspect  of  aflfairs  at  that  time  better 

to  displace  the  President.  than  a  sketch  of  the  same.    Mr.  Potter  had 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  reaolution  just  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  New  York 

§'p:S£JoT1l/'SS:il?a:?orii^^^^  containing  inquiri<^  in  n^lation  to  the  inv«^ 

to  whether  he  would  rule  that  it  was  a  privileged  tigation  and  the  enect  of  his  resolution.    He 

question.   The  party  managers  were  anxious  to  con-  replied : 

oeal  their  purposes  if  possible.    In  this  they  were  Wabbimqton,  J/ay  37, 187S. 

defeated  by  tne  Speaker,  who  would  not  rule  it  a  Mr  dxab  Sir  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  85th.    I 

question  or  privilege.unless  it  clearly  assailed  the  agree  with  vou  in  wiithin^  Congress  would  adjourn, 

title  of  the  President.    The  resolution  being  offered,  I  am  oue  of  those  who  thmk  the  world  is  governed 

he  read  a  carefully  prepared  opinion,  decicQng  it  to  too  much.    I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  power  of 

be  a  question  of  tne  highest  pnvileg«,  because  it  in-  Congress  over  matters  of  private  and  special  legislar 

volved  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Uayes-s  title,  tion  entirely  out  off.    And  since  much  of  the  public 

Hare  are  his  very  words :  legislation  proposed  disturbs  business  and  unsettles 

**  A  higher  privilege  than  the  one  here  involved,  industry,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  if  Con? 

and  broadly  and  directly  presented,  as  to  the  rights  gress,  unless  convened  by  the  President,  met  but 

fnl  occupancy  of  the  chief  executive  chair  of  the  Gov-  every  other  year,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Legislatures 

ernment,  and  the  connection  of  high  Qovemment  in  some  of  the  States.    I  accordingly  proposed  an 

offioialfl  with  the  frauds  alleged,  the  Chair  is  unable  amendment  to  the  Conatitution  providing  for  bien- 

to  conceive.    The  Chair  finds  enumerated  among  the  nial  sessions  of  Congress,  but  it  had  not  been  re* 

fiuestions  of  privilege  set  down  in  the  Manual  the  fol*  ceived  with  any  favor.   Otiier  sections  of  the  country 

owing,  ^  Election  of  President.*    The  Chair,  there-  do  not  feel  as  we  do  about  this,  and  want  ourrenoyi 

fore,  rules  that  the  preamble  and  resolution  embrace  or  subsidy,  or  other  legislation, 

questions  of  privilege  of  the  highest  character,  and  Ton  asK  me  why  Mr.  Stephens  was  *'  howled  ** 

recognizes  the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  down.    The  **  howling*'  was  by  the  uewspapvrs* 

to  offer  the  same."  To  interrupt  the  peniung  order  of  business  by  a 

Upon  this  the  Republicans  commenced  a  struggle  motion  or  a  statement  requires  unanimous  consent, 

against  the  revolutionary  scheme,  which,  after  ttve  and  every  member  has  the  absolute  right  to  object 

diays'  duration,  terminated  iu  the  success  of  the  conp  to  the  interruption.    This  objection  is  expressed  by 

spirators.  The  Republicans  offered  to  favor  the  fiill-  the  words.  **  I  object,"  or  a  demand  for  **  the  regular 

est  investigation  into  all  alleged  fhtuds,  by  which-  order."    Sometimes  one  person  will  prevent  the  in- 

ever  party  charged  to  have  been  committed ;  but  the  terruption.     Sometimes  the  desire  to, prevent  it  is 

Democracy  pursued  its  course  shamelessly  and  re-  generisl,  and  then  the  cry  of  ** regular  order"  will 

kntlessly,  and  stifled  all  inquiry  into  attempts  at  be  from  many  persons.    It  so  happened  that  there 

bribery  in  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  was  a  very  general  unwillingness  to  hear  Mr.  Ste- 

and  violence  in  several  of  the  Statea.  Neither  amen^  phens.    He  nad  suggested  tnat  we  should  receive 

ment  nor  debate  was  allowed.    The  inexorable  pre-  and  adopt  the  Hale  amendment.    It  was  reported 

vions  question  was  applied  and  enforced.  that  he  naa  fivan  the  Republicans  a  list  of  twenty- 

Tnia  scheme,  if  pursued--and  it  is  now  fully  inau-  two  names  wno  would  follow  him  in  any  motion  of 

gurHted— can  only  have  the  effect  of  further  paralys-  his  to  prevent  investintion.     About  this  be  was 

fng  business  of  sll  kinds,  preventin^^  the  restoration  grosslr  mistaken,  and  this  made  our  side  eapeeiallj 

of^oonfldence,  which  seemed  promisingly,  casting  a  an  willing  to  bear  him.    But  you  will  observe  that 

gloom  over  every  household,  and  bringing  our  n*-  when  I  rose  to  make  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Hale,  and 

ion  into  reproach  before  the  dvilixed  world.    The  the  Republican  outcry  prevented  my  being  heard,  it 

peace  of  the  oonntry  is  the  first  consideration  of  par  was  announoed  by  tne  press  that  "Mr.  Potter's  m> 

triots.    This  new  effort  of  the  Democracy  to  inaugn-  quinr  was  interrupted,"  while  Mr.  Stephens  was 

rate  anarchy  and  Mexioanise  the  Qovemment,  oy  head-lined  as  "  the  venerable  stateaman  howled  down 

throwing  doubts  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  title  of  by  Potter's  mob." 

the  President,  is  in  keeping  with  the  record  of  that  Ton  a^  me  why  we  would  not  let  the  Hale  amende 

party,  one  wing  of  wliioh  rebelled  against  the  Oov-  ment  be  attached  to  our  resolution.    Because  it  was 

ernment,  while  the  other  wing  gave  them  aid  and  not  germane.    An  inquiry  into  frauds  accomplished 

comfort.  and  which  changed  tne  electoral  vote  is  proper  to 

We  call,  therefore,  upon  all  who  opposed  the  re-  prevent  their  repetition,  but  an  Inquiry  into  mere  al- 

bellion  of  1861,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  rally  tempta  at  fraud  which  resulted  in  nothing  is  nol — 

again  to  the  support  of  law  and  order  and  stable  gov-  first,  because  we  understood  it  contained  recitals  to 

ernment,  and  to  overwhelm  with  defeat  the  reckless  which  we  could  not  assent,  and  which  would  have 

agitators  who,  to  gain  political  power,  would  add  to  forced  as  to  vote  against  our  own  resolution ;  seoond, 

the  present  distresses  of  the  country,  by  shaking  the  beoaoae  we  offered  BCr.  Hale  every  opportunity  to 

foundations  of  the  Qovemment  they  failed  in  a  four  have  hia  amendment  adopted  as  a  aeparate  resolu- 

years'  war  to  destroy.  tion-~that  it  was  not  so  offered  shows  it  was  really 

By  unanimous  order  of  the  Committee :  not  desired ;  third,  because  its  Incorporation  into  the 

EUQENE  HALE,  Chairman.  resolution  might  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing 

QiOBOB  G.  QoBHAM,  Seoretai/.  any  report  upon  the  resolution.    At  it  is,  the  Com* 
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mlttee  will  b«ve  probablj  but  one  opportunitj  to  re-  wm  lost,  and  no  election  hj  the  eleoton  Hhonld  thot 

port  in  tbiB  Oongress,  and  tbis  amendment  ooiJd,  if  result,  we  would  tben  abide  bj  and  maintain  tbe 

added  to  tbe  resolution,  be  made  to  prevent  tbe  re-  oboice  of  tbe  House  of  Bepresentatives,  tbe  body 

port  At  tbat  time,  and  tbutt  to  deprive  us  of  an  op-  autborized  bjr  tbe  Constitution  to  elect  tbe  President 

portunity  to  report  at  all.    Just  aa  we  fcot  ready  to  where  tbere  is  no  election  by  the  electoral  college, 

report  we  should  be  liable  to  be  stopped  to  take  tar^  Instead  of  doing  tbis  we  drifted  alonff,  until  at  last 

Iber  testimony  in  some  of  the  added  States  brought  tbe  Bepublicans,  hewing  all  tbe  whue  to  the  line, 

forward  for  tbe  yerj  purpose  of  preventing  a  report,  had  got  us  where  we  were  ready  to  accept  tbe  £leo- 

But  you  suggest  tbat  to  raise  a  question  about  tbe  toral  Commission.     Having  accepted  it,  of  course 

last  Presidential  election  will  briog  on  disturbance  we  were  bound  to  accept  its  results,  but  we  ought  at 

or  revolution.     Kot  at  all.    About  that  *^  possess  least  to  be  allowed  to  phow — if  such  was  the  tact— 

yourself  in  peace."  Tbere  is  not  tbe  slightest  cbance  tbat  tbe  returns  upon  whicb  the  Commission  passed 

of  revolution  or   disturbance.     V/hen  tbe  whole  were  procured  by  fraud. 

country  was  at  fever  beat  on  tbe  subject  of  the  elec-  I  admit  that  the  Presidency  is  not  worth  a  civil 

tion,  a  way  was  tuund  to  establish  a  tribunal  to  pass  war,  but  I  have  not  believed  tbere  was  any  danger  of 

upon  tbe  election,  and  ever^  one  submitted  to  tbat  such  a  war.    The  feneration  who  cbarfed  up  the 

decermlnation.     The  President's  title  rests  upon  beiffbts  of  Fredericksburg,  and  defended  the  works 

that.    If  now  it  should  appear  tbat  tbere  was  fraud,  at  Petersbunr,  will  not  go  lightly  into  another  civil 

which  palpably  affected  the  electoral  vote,  and  whicb  struggle.    We  must  get  years  IHirther  on  before  tbat 

the  Commission  did  not  notice,  and  if  a  legal  reme-  will  happen.    I  remember  after  the  election  remark- 

dy  exists  for  correcting  tbe  error,  you  can  not  beUeve  ing  to  General  McDowell  that  a  ffreat  mine  mifiht  be 

tbut  such  a  proceeding  under  the  law  could  lead  to  exploded  bv  a  spark,  to  which  he  answered,  **  Yes, 

disturbance.    If  there  be  no  such  legal  remedy  ex-  if  the  train  oe  inflammable,  but  tbis  time  tbe  pow- 

isting.  and  Congress  should  hereafter,  by  the  ap-  der  is  wet."    He  was  right.    There  never  was  dan- 

proval  of  the  President,  or  by  two  thirds  of  both  ger  of  a  civil  war. 

Houxes  without  tbat  afiproval,  provide  one,  why  Tbe  whole  thing  was,  as  I  think,  a  gigantic  game, 

should  tbe  legal  determination  thereafter  bad  any  in  which  we  held  tbe  cards  and  tbe  Bepubucans 

more  produce  disturbance  than  tbe  decision  of  the  bluffed  ua.    Tears  hence,  when  it  is  remembered 

Electoral  Commission  did  ?  tbat  we  needed  only  one  electoral  vote,  and  that 

It  is  exactly  because  tbis  is  not  Mexico  and  be-  your  side  could  not  get  on  without  every  one  of  tbe 

cause  tbe  people  prefer  determining  questions  by  remaining  seventeen,  tbat  we  had  800,000  popuiar 

legal  methods,  ana,  if  the  legal  raethoas  have  not  migority,  tbat  our  majorities  were  around  tbe  capi- 

been  provided,  to  invent  legal  methods  of  determin-  tal,  jours  in  New  England,  tbe  Northwest,  and  the 

iiig^  tnem,  ana  submit  to  tbe  determination  thus  Pacificcoa8t,tbattben)oraIsenBeof  tbe  country  was 

arrived  at — ^that  this  country  can  not  be  Mexicanized.  tbat  our  man  was  elected  and  yours  not,  that  you 

About  the  enumeration  of  electoral  votes  there  had  nothing  on  your  side  but  tbe  control  of  an  aimy 

could  be  no  question.    Eight  and  eight  could  only  of  which  10,000  men  could  not  be  got  together,  tbe 

be  counted  as  sixteen.    Neither  could  there  be  ones-  privates  mostly  in  sympathy  with  us.  and  command- 

tion  that  the  conceded  vote  of  everv  State  should  be  ed  by  ofllcers  educated  to  understand  the  suprcrmacy 

.counted.     To  refuse  that  would  bo  revolutionary,  of  tbe  civil  over  tbe  military  autbority^offlcerswbo. 

But  when  there  were  two    bona  fidt  returns  fW>m  a  exceptlne  the  leaders.  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheri- 

State,  each  claiming  to  be  its  vote,  it  was  a  necessity  dan,  could,  I  believcj  never  have  been  generally  used 

to  decide  between  these  returns  before  either  return  to  resist  the  declaration  of  tbe  House  gI  Bepresenta- 

could  be  counted.    This  determination  could  only  tives  (I  am  told  this  will  appear  certainly  whenever 

be  made  by  the  Vice-President  who  opened  tbe  re-  tbe  secret  correspondence  of^the  War  Department  is 

turns,  or  by  the  Congress  in  whose  presence  they  revealed>~and  that  you  were  laden  down  with  tbe 

were  opened.    I  thought  it  clear  from  tbe  nature  of  care  of  tne  national  credit,  tbe  first  shock  to  which 

our  Government,  {h>m  the  precedeqts,  and  from  the  would  have  arrayed  against  you  all  tbe  moneved  in- 

opinions  so  many  statesmen  had  expressed,  that  this  stitutions  in  the  country ;  tbat  under  such  conditions, 

grave  power  upon  which  the  last  election  did,  and  I  say,  vour  leaders  contrived  and  were  able  to  carry 

upon  which  any  election  mi^bt  depend,  could  only  through  tbe  capture  of  all  these  seventeen  votes, 

be  vested  in  Congress.    If  this  power  rested  in  Con-  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateat  political  per- 

gress  alone,  tben  the  action  of  Congress  was  neoes-  formances  of  history.    I  admit  the  success  of  the 

sary  before  a  choice  could  be  made  between  conflict-  Republican  leaders.     Having  lain  down  when  the 

ing  returns ;  and  so,  whenever  the  two  Houses  of  law  was  on  our  side  and  v^en  we  ought  to  have 

Congress  could  not  agree  on  their  choice  of  a  return  stood  up,  it  is  not  for  us  now  to  stand  up  as  long  as 

^-one  House  preferring  one  and  tbe  other  the  other —  tbe  law  remaina  against  us. 

no  choice  could  be  had,  and  tbe  vote  of  that  State  But  you  will  ask  whether,  if  there  be  no  danger  to 
would  be  lost,  not  because  one  House  bad  any  greater  public  order  fW>m  legal  proceedings,  tbere  may  not 
rights  or  powers  than  the  other,  not  because  either  he  ftuxn  action  by  Congress.  No ;  no  more  than 
or  both  Houses  together  bad  the  right  to  reject  ar-  fVom  the  action  of  the  courts.  Congress  represents 
bitrarily  or  to  refbse  to  reckon  any  certain  electoral  the  people  of  the  country,  but  does  not  march  before 
vote,  but  only  because  in  case  of  hona  fidi  conflict-  them.  It  expresses  but  does  not  anticipate  their 
ing  returns  from  a  State,  each  claiming  to  represent  will.  Shoula  Araud  connected  with  the  electoral 
the  electoral  vote,  it  whs  a  necessity  to  choose  be-  count  appear  ao  croas  and  palpable  tbat  joxx  and  all 
tween  tbe  returns  before  the  vote  of  the  State  could  honorabje  men  should  unite  in  denouncing  it.  Con- 
be  counted.  This  was  tbe  view  at  last  established,  gress  might  then  take  action.  But  if  so,  what  Con- 
The  Electoral  Commission  to  decide  tbe  disputed  gress  might  do,  being  the  result  of  the  action  of 
votes  was  created  by  Congress,  and  that  was  the  men  of  all  parties  of  Uie  great  body  of  the  people, 
only  authority  it  possessed.  not  of  a  party,  would  be  effected  quietly,  certainly, 

Now,  it  seemed  to  me  in  1 876  tbat  tb  is  was  so  clear,  and  without  violence  or  disturbance.    In  saying  this 

and  tbat  tbe  leading  Republican  Senators  had  so  I  do  not  mean  that  I  expect  the  investigation  to  be 

generally  committed  themselves  to  this  view  in  pre-  followed  by  either  legal  or  Congressional  action, 

vious  discussions,  tbat  we  ought  to  stand  upon  tbat  What,  if  anything,  should  be  done  because  of  the 

ground;  to  declare  that  we  would  abide  tbe  action  of  inquiry,  must  depend  upon  tbe  results  of  the  inqui- 

Uongrens,would  accept  whomeverthe  Congress  found  tj.    But  I  do  mean  tbat  whatever  action,  if  any, 

to  be  elected,  and  that  if  the  two  Houses  should  fail  should   follow  tbe  investigation,  such  action   ccn 

t<>  agree  as  to  which  of  the  returns  from  any  State  neither  disturb  tbe  order  nor  the  prosperity  of  the 

ft-om  whicb  there  were  bona  fide  duplicate  returns  countrv.    This  c»y  of  wolf,  when  tbere  is  no  wolf, 

should  be  received*  whereby  the  vote  of  the  State  this  effort  to  make  it  appear  tbat  there  is  danger  to 
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peftoe  or  order  from  tbU  iavestigttlon.  is  a  Repub-  It  has  be«n  laid  that  tliere  was  ootbiD^  more  cow* 
lioan  pretense,  like  the  ^*  bloody  shirt  **  justification  ardly  than  a  million  dollars  except  two  milUon.  This 
of  oarpet-ba^  government ;  like  the  **  public-danger  "  is  nature.  But  it  is  the  mistake  of  oaoital  to  magnify 
excuse,  advanced  for  the  enforcement  of  Durell's  in-  the  dangers  on  the  surface  and  overlook  those  that 
famous  order,  and  the  protection  of  the  Beturning  lie  below.  Just  now  your  capitalists  are  troubling 
Board  by  bayonets ;  like  the  cry  set  up  aftor  the  themselves  about  the  Commune,  and  oppose  the  re- 
election to  prevent  any  agitation  and  to  secure  sub-  duction  of  the  army,  which  they  would  have  kept  up 
mission.  We  must  bave  a  very  sorry  sort  of  popu-  as  a  national  police.  And  yet,  in  no  great  country 
lar  government  if  Congress  can  not  even  inquire  of  tbe  world  is  there  so  little  danger  of  Communism 
into  frauds  in  the  choice  of  the  Executive  witboi^t  as  in  this,  for  nowhere  is  property  so  generally  die- 
endangering  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tbe  coun-  tributed.  But  capitalists  stood  by  supinely  when 
try.  the  army  was  used  to  protect  Betuminig  Boards  in 
W'hat,  then,  you  ask,  is  the  purpose  of  tbe  inves-  stifling  the  votes  of  States  and  frustrating  the  will  of 


lief  throughout  the  country  that  there  were  such  Qovemments  are  based  upon  principle.    The  theory 

frauds.    It  Is  true  that  not  every  allegation  of  wrong  of  this  Oovemment  is  that  the  people  of  the  8tat«s 

is  to  be  inquired  into  by  Congress:  but  when  a  large  shall  choose  electors  for  themselves,  and  that  by  tbe 

portion,  if  not  a  large  m^ority  of  toe  people,  believe  a^^gregate  voice  of  sucb  electors  the  national  Execu* 

that  the  last  Presidential  election  was  secured  by  or-  tive  shall  be  selected.    To  let  the  party  in  power 

ganised  fraud,  surely  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  facta  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to  protect  a  focal  board 

ou/ht  to  be  had.  in  falaifying  the  will  of  the  localities  is  to  subvert 

The  feeliug  among  many  Bepublicans  after  the  tbe  theory  of  this  Government,  and  lead  surely  to 

election  was  that,  while  we  bad  cheated  in  the  re-  its  destruction. 

turns,  we  had  bulldozed  the  negroes  so  badly  that  Whatever  may  result  from  the  proposed  investi- 
the  accounts  of  wrong  were  about  equal.  This  be-  gation,  yon  may  be  aure  that  nothing  can  result  that 
Uefintue  bulldozing  of  the  negroes  was  baaed  main-  will  disturb  either  your  flocks  or  your  balances, 
ly  upon  the  fkct  that,  in  certain  districts  of  the  South  The  trouble  to  capital,  property,  and  ftreedom  will 
which  usually  gave  Bepublicau  muorities.  there  was  come,  not  perhaps  in  your  time  or  mine,  but  come 
not  returned  that  year  a  single  ^publican  vote,  at  last,  from  refusing  to  inquire  into  frauda.  To 
Now,  the  people  of  the  North  have  never  understood  confront  tbe  evil,  if  yon  may  not  right  it,  ia  to  pre> 
that  this  condition  of  things  was  fhiudulently  pre-  vent  its  repetition.  To  shut  your  eyes  to  it  supine- 
pared  by  the  Bepublicans.  They  ought  to  undei^  ly  is  to  jeopard  and  not  to  preserve  the  future  peace, 
stand  that,  and  beyond  that  they  ought  to  understand  safety,  and  proaperlty  of  the  country.  Faithfully 
that  there  never  was  anjrthing  so  dangerous  to  a  free  youra,  CLABK80N  N.  FOTTEB. 

government  as  a  Beturning  Board.    A  delegation  of        To  the  Bev. , 

parsons  vested  with  discretionary  power  to  revise 

the  votes  cast  become  thus  the  body  that  elect.  So  Qq  the  same  day  a  letter  from  the  Post- 
W  aa  thev  exercise  their  fhnctoVMis  under  the  pro-  master-General,  Mr.  Key,  of  Tennessee,  waa 
tection  of  the  State  alone,  tbe  influence  and  indigna-  *"««'f'*  y^"«»«»*)  ^-  *^^ji  ^j-  a^**i*«oov«,  ^oa 
tion  of  the  people  will  prevent  them  from  any  fla-  published  as  an  address  to  the  Sonthern  peo- 
grant  and  enormous  outrage.  The  public  pressure  pie,  and  as  an  answer  to  many  private  let- 
will  necessitate  some  excuse  for  subverting  the  choice  ters  received  by  him  which  disclaimed  sym- 
ofthepeople,some  limitation  upon  the  outrages  they  p^thy  with  any  eflTort  to  unseat  President 
do  to  the  popular  wish.    But  separate  them  from  u««.Afi* 

the  people  by  a  cordon  ot  Federal  troops  under  the  ***/ ^  •  ir    oe  i  o»ra 

pretense  of  preserving  order,  surround  them  with  w  AiHuroroir,  Mof  28, 1878. 

Feiend  bayoneta.  and  they  cease  to  be  responsible        The  ciroumstanoea  Sttending  tbe  passage  of  the 

to  any  one  but  the  national  Adminiatration  which  Potter  resolution  to  investigate  the  alleged  mrnds  in 

protects  them.    There  need,  then,  be  no  limit  to,  as  the  Presidential  election  of  1876  in  toe  States  of 

there  is  no  longer  any  check  upon,  their  abuses.   To  Louisiana  and  Florida,  together  with  the  subsequent 

throw  out  the  votes  of  one  side  ana  keep  in  tbe  votes  declarations  of  many  influential  Democratic  politi- 

of  the  other  without  cause,  to  invent  pretexts  for  such  cians  and  journalists,  evidence  that  if  both  Housea 

wrongs,  to  accept  after  continued  protests  and  man-  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  are  Democratic,  the  ma- 

ufaotured  objections  aa  color  for  their  action,  to  per-  iority  intend  to  oust  President  Hayes  and  inaugurate 

mit  flgures  to  be  altered,  returns  to  be  forgea,  frauds  Mr.  Tilden.    The  title  of  President  Hayes  was  set^ 

to  be  perfected,  and  generally  every  mean^  by  which  tied  irrevocably  by  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in 

tbe  wul  of  tbe  people  may  b 3  frustrated  and  the  pop-  the  act  creating  toe  Electond  Commission  under 

ular  voice  stifled,  then  becomes  possible,  and  tbere  which  he  was  legally  declared  elected  and  legally  in- 

roay  be  thus  a  condition  of  things  absolutely  destruc-  auffurated.    The  Forty-flfth  Congress  haa  no  more 

tive  of  free  government.    We  believe  that  it  was  by  right  to  dispute  his  election  than  he  haa  to  question 

f  uch  proceedings  that  we  were  cheated  out  of  the  the  title  of  any  victorious  contestant  to  his  seat  in 

election.  that  bodv.    The  Forty-sixth  Congress'will  have  no 

Unless  the  proceedings  be  exposed,  the  outrage  more  right  to  ignore  him  and  recognize  his  defeated 
will  be  repeated  If  an  Administration  can  defraud  contestant,  Mr.  Tilden,  than  Mr.  Hayes  would  have 
its  opponents  out  of  the  results  of  an  election,  at  to  send  a  file  of  soldiers  to  tbe  House  of  Bepresenta- 
which  they  had  seventeen  electoral  and  three  hun-  lives  to  unseat  a  Democrat  whom  he  miffht  consider 
dred  thousand  popular  minority,  and  no  effort  is  to  have  been  wrongfully  seated  or  fraudulently 
made  even  to  inquire  into  tbe  wrong,  there  is  nothing  elected.  The  leaders  in  this  desperate  attempt  to 
the  next  time  to  prevent  the  same  Administration  Mexicanize  our  institutions  rely  confidently  upon 
cheating  their  opponenta,  even  though  the  latter  have  the  "  Solid  South  "  to  fhmish  the  bulk  of  the  Demo- 
forty  electoral  votes  and  a  million  popular  minority,  cratic  minority  in  the  next  House  of  Bepresentatiyea, 
And  this  will  go  on  time  after  time,  until  the  out-  the  Senate  being  already  secured.  Bemembenng 
rage  becomes  intolerable.  Let  ua  rather^  as  Mr.  Jef*  the  encouragement  which  the  Northern  Democrats, 
ferson  said,  **  have  a  jealoua  care  of  tbe  right  of  eleo-  in  1860  and  1861,  extended  to  the  Southern  States  to 
tion  by  the  people,  and  seek  a  safe  and  mild  correo-  secede,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  promises  of 
tive  for  the  abuses  which,  where  no  peaceable  rem-  aid  and  comfort  were  fulfilled,  can  the  Southern 
edy  is  provided,  are  lopped  by  t^e  sword  of  revolo-  people  afford  to  join  this  revolutionary  movement 
tion.''  with  the  certainty  that  when  the  inevitable  hour  of 
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pern  oomeii  the/  will  again  be  left  nnastisted  and  justice  waa  done  to  the  South,  reqaired  neither  to 

alone  to  meet  the  storm  fh>m  the  North,  onoe  more  apolojBpxe  for  my  record  nor  to  disown  mj  political 

united  by  this  attempt  to  revive  an  issue  whose  set-  principles,  it  is  my  duty  now  to  warn  the  people  of 

tlement  was  forced  by  pablio  opinion  upon  an  un-  the  South  of  the  danger  which  threatens  tne  ooun- 

willinff  Congress  1  try.    No  man  need  nope  that  the  schemea  of  the 

In  the  dttxk  days  of  February,  1877,  when  civil  men  who  have  engineered  the  movement  to  unseal 

war  over  the  disputed  election  was  imminent  and  President  Hayes  oan  be  carried  out  without  a  bloody 

patriots  trembled  for  the  aafety  of  repubUean  insti-  civil  war.    To  avert  this  danger  I  confidently  rely 

tutions,  the  Southern  members  of  Congress  averted  upon  the  j^riotism  and  honor  of  the  people  of  my 

the  danger  by  compelling  the  completion  of  the  eleo-  native  section.                                      D.  M.  KEY. 
toral  count  under  toe  law  which  both  parties  in  Con* 

^eas  had  enacted.  The  action  in  the  State  of  Maryland  relative 

But  now  the  RepresenUttvea  from  the  Southern  to  the  title  of  the  President  to  his  office  k 

States,  with  a  ▼fry  few  exceptions,  have  joined  a  ^^                 ^     ^.^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^      xg^ 

movement  to  subvert  the  results  of  their  former  pa-  ^^»'*^  •tMv«5  uu^  <>u<u«o  vm.  vunv  kj%m%^,  ^  yy%^ 

triotic  sctlon,  and  to  remand  the  country  to  that  Mabtland.)     These  proceedings  comprise  all 

anarchy  from  which,  less  than  two  years  ago,  it  was  the  official  action  which  has  been  taken  rela- 

i»aved  by  their  efforts.  tive  to  the  title  of  President  Hayes.    On  the 

Grant  that  in  permitting  the  autonomy  of  all  the  p^rt  of  the  people  there  was  an  entire  aconies- 

States,  and  m  appointmg  citiiens  to  office  in  the  ^^_^^  •     x^-l   A^«,;«;o*,^*;rv«   ««  ^^,^^\^^2  -„  i4 

South;  instead  olf  strangSrs,  President  Hayes  haa  ^^^  ^  ^»*  AdmmistraUon,  as  complete  as  if 

but  disohanwd  his  constitutional  duty.    Does  that  he  had  come  to  the  omce  by  a  large  and 

excuse  the  Southern  Representatives  for  attempting  undisputed    malority.      Nevertheless  he   has 

to  invalidate  his  title,  which  they  estabUshed,  or  not  been  identified  with  the  Republicans  like 

will  it  justify  them  in  l>ringing  the  countij  ajjam  m  ^^  predecessors,  nor  is  he  recognized  by  the 

danjfcr  of  civil  war,  in  the  effort  to  unseat  him  and  »•  i'»'^^«^*«»i  »*v.   «  *-^  .^w^u>«^  vj  wjv 

inaugurate  Mr.  Tilden  I  party  as  its  true  and  distinguished  leader.    His 

The  South  must  now  face  the  most  momentous  policy  of  civil-service  reform  has  not  been 
crisis  in  its  history  since  1861.  To  endorse  the  re-  sustained  by  it,  and  in  the  appointments  to 
centcondwtofthelrBepresenutivesw  to  admit  the  the  New  York  revenue  offices,  where  Ihis 
truth  of  the  charge  that  the  people  of  the  South  care  «„„^^5^«  „«„  :m«^w«^  k^  «.a<.  -♦  ^i^^  k.o^« 
nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  desire  the  question  was  mvolved  he  was  at  the  begin- 
downffll  of  the  republic,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  it  ^^^g  of  the  year  directly  opposed  by  the  lead- 
again  involved  in  <nvil  war.  If  their  Bepresentatives  ing  Republican  Senators,  and  succeeded  onlj 
have  not  reflected  their  s^thnents,  as  1  bslieve  to  through  the  support  of  the  Democratic  Sena- 

^u  **!^Tt'  ^***°  *^f  r^^u^'V^i!  ^°.^SiT  ^^^*  tors.     The  Southern  policy  of  the  President 

should  take  care  that  m  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  ^^  ^  ^^^  u^^^  a.«:#a,i  :«  Ir.^^  .^^u.  ♦/v  ♦i*^ 

they  are  represented  by  men  who  will  defeat  the  «^  ^^^  ^f^  fruitfol  m  good  results  to  the 

disturbed  of  the  public  i>eace  and|»event  the  Mexi-  country,  although  it  has  not  been  a  political 

caoizationof  our  institutions.    To  do  this  they  ma/  success — perhaps   rather  a  detriment  to  his 

be  compelled  to  act  independent  of  the  Democratic  party^-during  the  year.    The  financial  affairs 

party.    Beoent  events  have  demonstrated  the  inabil-  t^c  *i.^  mnntAf  have  hppn  almoat  entirelv  con- 

ity  ot  Democratic  members  of  Congress  to  resist  the  ?f  Jf  ®  iP^l^          u    i^^«  i     *  --i  °  J  !Z       a 

msndates  of  the  caucus  and  the  firror  of  the  party  trolled  by  the  march  of  mdustrid  events,  and 

lash,  the  one  wielded  and  the  other  inspired  by  men  its  mines  and  its  crops  have  overflowed  to  all 

who  seem  willing  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  parts  of  the  world.     The  resumption  of  specie 

country  and  the  stabUity  of  republican  mstitutions  payments  was  thus  made  easy,  and  the  prog- 

the  Democratic  Bepreaentstivw  of  the  South  could  'ap»a-     Thus  the  Adnunistration  has  been  a 

not  resist  the  caucus  command  to  pass  the  Potter  good  one  for  the  country,  but  a  poor  one  in 

resolution,  unamended  and  without  debate,  how  will  relation  to  political  parties.    Industry  has  in- 

they  be  able  in  the  Portynibtth  Congress  to  resist  creased,  mdebtedness  diminished,  prosperity  is 

a  similar  command  to  ignore  Mr.  Hayes  as  President  ^i^^j^  \,^^^  «"u^«^    k«»  ^^lui^J  ^^a  Vwrvi;*:«*»i 

■nd  to  reoognixe  Mr.  'Rlden!  clearly  seen  ahead,  but  pohtics  and  pohtical 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Southern  people  to  progress  have  been  inactive, 

afford  a  crowning  evidence  of  their  renewed  devo-  On  the  abstract  question  of  the  Presidential 

tlon  to  the  Union,  in  which  they  now  enjoy  every  title,  and  the  manner  in  which  an  investigation 

S?ni  lfui?t^;'fJi^J?S^t'' wlt^^^^  could  be  made,  and  a  decision  enforced,  there 

tions  not  laid  upon  every  citizen,  by  sending  Kep-  ,,          j**        va                  lat.^ 

resentativestotfceFortyiixth  Congress  pledged  to  has  b^n  discussion,  but  no  conclusions  have 

resist  at  all  haxarda  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  been  adopted.  If  the  question  ever  arises  again, 

the  miscfaief-mskers  who  seem  to  have  gained  con-  it  will  probably  be  settled  by  the  ultima  ratio 

trol  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-  f^/mm 

5StiS°.TClJ;t  ;rjS.i?l7!.^'^n^ir.r'4Xrot;^  ,,  Among  the  results  of  the  tovestigation  h^ 

to  support  no  person  for  Congress  who  has  jriTen  the  Committee  ol  Congress  of  which  U.  JN. 

aid  to  this  movement  and  will  not  plcdg^  himself  to  Potter  was  chairman  will  be  found  a  report 

sustain  the  title  of  President  Hayes  during  the  term  on   the  so-called    "cipher   telegrams."     (See 

for  which  he  was  elected,  a^inst  all  attempU  at  its  p^j^j,  ,^  DoouHBNTS.)     Under  a  resolution  of- 

overthrow.    Only  In  this  way  can  a  grave  danger  to  ^^_^  .  „  q«««*^«  i}i«;««  «*•  i#«:»a  ;«  ♦k^  »a- 

the  republic  be  averted  and  convincing  proof  be  ^f^^  by  Senator  Blaine,  of  Mame,  in  the  ses- 

Riven  that  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced  which  sion  of  Congress  oommencmg  in  December, 

President  Hayes  manifested  in  the  South  when  he  1878,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  invest!* 

withdrew  the  troops  fh)m  the  8ute  Houses  of  South  gate  frauds  at  the  elections  in  November  pre- 

Carolina  and  Louisiana.                 .,     /.    ,  i.   , .,,  ♦  ceding.     The  report  of  this  Committee,  under 

I  have  spoken  plainly  and  earnestly,  for  I  feel  that  ^^^"6'  ^"'      VrV  i       J    v  i          *    lu    i>» 

I  should  be  unworthy  to  represent  the  South  in  the  Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  belongs  to  the  his- 

Adniinistration  were  I  to  remain  silent  now.    In-  tory  of  1879. 

vited  to  the  Cabmet  aa  a  Southern  man  to  aee  that  The  friends  of  labor  reform,  those  in  favor 
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)f  the  postponement  of  the  resnmption  of  spe-  6*  It  is  inoonslstant  with  the  ffeniof  of  popnltr 
cie  pajrmenta,  and  a  large  issue  ofgreenbacks,  ^J^^fJT"^  *^*^  V^^  "P^**  ®f  ?"^»*;  ^^V!^ 
^d  many  others,  assembled  m  convention  at  y^^^^  burden.:  Government  boLde  and  monej 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  February  22d,  and  organized  should  be  taxed  precisely  aa  other  property,  and  a 
themselves  into  a  new  political  party  to  be  graduated  income  tax  should  be  levied  for  the  sup- 
known  as  the  National  party.    Delegates  were  P^^^t  of  the  OovemmeDt  and  the  payment  of  ita 

pre^nt  from  ^^en^^eigh^^^^^^^  e.'pubUc  land.  a«  the  common  property  of  the 

vention  was   organized  by  the  appointment  ^i,ole  people,  and  should  not  be  solS  tSspecuUtors 

of  Francis  W.  Hughes,  of  Pennsylvania,   as  nor  granted  to  raUroad.  or  other  corpomtionf,  but 

President.    The  foOowing  platform  was  then  sbonld  be  donated  to  actual  Mttler.  in  limited  quan- 

adopted :  title.. 

^  7.  The  Oovemment   should,  by  general  enacts 

Wherwi,  Throughout  our  entire  country  the  value  !°.??,^L*°*'?!V*?*  u***  .d«7«]?P«>5°t^  of  our  •fnoul- 

of  real  estate'              .....            ...*..  .              ^^                           *.. 

depressed, 

paralleled ^^ ^ v   i  -  i-    j 

middle  ranks  of  our  people,  the  land  filled  with  fraud,  "^J®?*™^:         -        vi^vt^^vji. 

embesxlement,  bankruptcy,  crime,  suffering,  pauper-  ,  8-  All  useless  offices  should  be  abolished,  the  most 

ism,  and  starvation ;  and  J"!*!"  economy  favored  In  every  branch  of  the  pub- 

Whsnat.  This  sute  of  things  has  been  brought  He  service,  and  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon 

about  by  legislation  in  the  interesU  of,  and  dictated  PU^'Ho  officers  who  betrav  the  trusts  reposed  in  thena, 

by  money-lenders,  bankers,  and  bondholders ;  and  ••  As  educated  labor  has  devised  means  for  mul- 

WAsMot  While  we  reoogniie  the  (kct  that  the  men  tiplying  production  by  inventions  and  discoverieaj 

in  Congress  connected  with  the  old  political  parties  snd  as  their  use  recjuires  the  exercise  of  mind  as  well 

have  slS>od  up  manfully  for  the  righto  of  the  people,  •■  body,  such  legislation  should  be  had  that  the 

and  met  the  threuto  of  the  money  power  and  the  p umber  of  hours  of  daily  toil  will  be  reduced,  giv- 

ridicule  ot  an  ignorant  and  subsidlxed  press,  yet  nel-  |ng  to  the  working  classes  more  leisure  lor  mental 

ther  the  Kepablican  nor  the  Democratic  parties  in  improvement  and  their  several  eijovments,  and  sav- 

their  national  policies  propose  remedies  for  the  ex-  »ng  them  from  premature  decay  and  death, 

istinip  evils  *  and  1^*  The  adoption  of  an  American  monetary  sys- 

RWw,  The  Independent  Greenback  narty.  and  tem,  ss  proposed  herwn,  will  harmonixe  aU  differ- 
other  associations  more  or  less  effective,  have  been  enoes  in  regard  to  tariff  and  Federal  taxation,  reduce 
unable  hitherto  to  make  a  formidable  opposition  to  »nd  equalixe  the  cost  of  transportation  by  land  and 
old  party  organiiations :  and  water,  dUtnbute  equitably  the  joint  earnings  of  canl- 

iVkartat.  The  limiting  of  the  legal-tender  quality  tal  and  labor,  secure  to  the  producers  of  wealth  the 

of  greenbacks,  the  changing  of  currency  bonds  into  nsulU  of  their  Ubor  and  skill,  and  muster  out  of 

coin  bonds,  the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar,  wrvice  the  vast  army  of  idlers  who,  under  the  exist- 

the  exempting  of  bonds  tVom  taxation,  the  contrao-  lp«  system,  grow  rich  upon  the  earnings  orothers^ 

lion  of  the  cirouUting  medium,  the  proposed  forced  that  every  man  and  woman  may,  by  their  own  ef. 

resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  prodigal  forte,  secure  a  competence  »o  that  overffrown  for- 

waste  of  the  public  hinds,  were  crimes  against  the  tunes  and  extreme  poverty  will  be  seldom  found 

people,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  resulto  of  these  within  the  limlU  of  our  repubho. 

criminal  acU  must  be  counteracted  by  judicious  leg-  ll-^jBoth  national  and  SUteOovernments  should 

islation  *  establub  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 

Therefore  we  assemble  In  National  ConvenUon  clothed  with  the  power  of  gathering  and  publishing 

and  make  a  declaration  of  our  principles,  and  invite  the  samo-                                       ^        ,     .      ,  . 

all  patriotic  citiiens  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  secure  ,  l«.  That  the  contract  system  of  employing  labor 

financial  reform  and  financial  emancipation.    The  In  our  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions  works 

organisation  shall  be  known  aa  the  ^*  National  party,"  great  iojustioe  to  our  mechamcs  and  citisens,  and 

and  under  this  name  we  will  perfect  without  delay  ahould  be  prohibited.            .,  ,  ,^     ,        .^   ,t  .    :■ 

national,  State,  and  local  assooiationa  to  secure  the  1^*  The  importation  ofservile  labor  into  the  United 

•lection  to  office  of  such  men  only  as  will  pledge  States  from  China  is  a  problem  of  the  most  serious 

themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  establish  these  Importance,  and  we  recommend  legisktion  looking 

principles :  to  ito  suppression. 

ll  It  is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  General  Oov- 
emment to  coin  and  create  money  and  regulate  ita  The  party  thus  organized  dates  its  origin  from 
value.    All  bank  issues  deigned  to  circulate  as  the  nomination  on  May  17,  1876,  at  Indian- 

ru^wttt^r^rtsr;^^^^^^^  r^^7^^^  ^rr  ^>  .t.^.^^  K 

the  Government  and  made  a  fiill  legal  tender  for  all  the  Presidency.    In  November  of  that  year  it 

debts,  duties,  and  taxes  in  the  United  States  at  iu  polled  at  the  election  82,640  votes.    On  May 

stamped  value.              _,  .,      j  ,       #      j,  1^»  1878,  the  Exeontive  Oonncil  met  in  New 


laws  under  which  they  were  contracted.  gmne  views  of  futore  sncoess  were  expressed. 

foJJX\hTof55fd        '^     ^^^^^  The  nnion  of  the  Labor  element  with  the 

4.  Congress  shall  provide  said  money  adequate  to  Greenback  portion  bronght  to  the  latter  griev- 

the  ftill  employment  of  labor,  the  equitable  distri-  ances  which  have  been  deep-seated  and  long- 

bution  of  its  products,  and  the  requirements  of  busl-  continued,  and  which  are  beginning  to  attract 


its  just  reward.  the  Nati<Mial  party  thus  far : 
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UNITED  STATEa 


8TATE& 


AblMuna 

ArkansM 

CaliforaUk 

Colorado  

Oonnectlcat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia  

Illinois 

Indiana. , 

Iowa , 

Kaoaaa 

Kentaoky 

Loalaiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaoachnsetta... 

MIcblRan 

Minnesota 

Mlaalisippl 

Mlefioaii 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
Booth  Oarolina... 

Tennessee 

Tens 

Vermont 

VliKlnla 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


isre. 


289 
44 

■  ■  ■ 

T74 


17,S88 
9,588 
9,901 
7J76 
1,944 

•  •  •  •  • 

6(tt 

10 

779 

9,060 

8,811 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,498 

2,8^ 

76 

712 

2,014 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

8,067 

610 

7,187 

68 


isrr. 


Totals. 


1,878 
1,609 


82,640 


4,000 
128 


84,228 
9,880 


6,266 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,L61 


isrs. 


•  •  •  ■  • 

228 

6,068 

21,000 

■  •  ■  •  « 

16,912 

•  •  •  •  • 

62,854 
279 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,600 


•  •  •  •  • 

6,000 
26,216 


187,096 


6,676 

4,416 
89,000 

1,200 

9,060 

8,208 
600 
16,181 
46,000 
89,416 
128^77 
28,000 

2,600 

7,000 
48,200 

8,888 

110,000 

78,000 

22,600 

1,600 
70,000 
21,100 

6,886 
22,000 
80,000 

2,600 
88,882 

2,100 

9^6S0 

990 

660 

6,000 
16,»00 

7,988 
12,260 
11,812 
80,000 


1,000,866 


On  Qecember  2d  the  Central  Ezeontive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  party  assembled  in  Wash- 
in^on,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people. 
The  following  extract  will  present  their  views 
and  principles : 

2.  The  National  party,  oontinuiog  the  prooess  of 
organisatioQ,  in  two  yean  inereaaed  its  votes  to 
1,260^. 

8.  This  great  increase  in  the  National  vot^  is  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  political  parties,  but  it 
falls  far  short  of  the  real  strength  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  National  party,  or  of  the  nold  tnev 
have  alreadj[  taken  upon  the  popular  mind  and  heart. 
We  do  not  include  tne  votes  where,  as  in  Georgia 
and  other  States,  there  was  no  National  nomination, 
but  the  contest  was  between  Bepublican  or  Demo- 
cratic nominees  and  Independent  candidates,  each 
contending  that  he  was  the  oest  and  truest  representa- 
tive of  the  principles  of  the  National  party.  If  that 
vote  were  included  in  this  estimate,  it  would  swell 
the  present  strength  of  the  National  party  to  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  votes.  Can  any  doubt  exist 
that  a  party  which  has  developed  such  strength  and 
ffrowtn  in  the  past  two  years  can,  in  the  next  two — 
that  is  to  say,  m  1880-^bo  perfect  its  organization  as 
to  elect  the  next  President  f  With  roigorities  in 
Congress  and  in  nearly  all  the  State  liCgislatures, 
whom  the  money  power  can  not  buy  or  intimidate, 
and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  lef^islate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole. people,  and  not  as  the  servants  of  a 
**  European  Qrana  Council  of  International  Finance," 
then  will  the  iron  hand  of' oppression  laid  upon  the 

{»6ople  by  the  '*  money  power"  loosen  its  ^rasp, 
abor  will  be  fitiv  and  profitably  employed,  liberty 
and  justice  will  oe  reestablished,  and  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  return  to  bless  tne  homes  of 
all  tliM>oople. 

4.  We  warn  you,  our  countrymen,  that  your  re- 
publican Government,  which  should  be  dear  to  everj 
American  heart,  is  in  danger  from  the  combination 
known  as  the  *^  money  power,"  to  whom  Congress 


has  transferred  the  trust  oonfided  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. We  need  cite  only  two  instances  of  dia- 
reffard  for  the  laws  and  of  the  will  of  the  people : 
1.  The  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor  are 
disregarded  and  annulled  bv  the  Executive  authori- 
tiea.  2.  The  combination  of  banks,  speakinf?  through 
the  Clearing-House  Association  of  New  York  City, 
are  emboldened  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
laws  which  you  have  established  throueh  ^our  organ- 
ised national  Government,  decreeing^he  silver  doUar 
to  be  a  lawful  money,  shall  not  be  enforced^  that 
they  will  not  obey  them,  and  so  far  as  in  their  power 
they  will  prevent  othem  rendering  due  obedieiioe  to 
them.  If  these  banks  are  permitt^  to  annul  this  law, 
then  they  can  in  like  manner  annul  any  other  law  of 
the  land  that  may  not  suit  their  wishes,  and  the  re- 
sult follows  that  you  will  be  governed  by  the  mean- 
est and  most  heartless  of  all  oligarchies — a  moneyed 
aristocracy.  This  action  of  these  conspirators  against 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
should  at  once  determine  you  to  unite  with  the  Na- 
tional party,  which  is  organized  to  protect  the  people 
agunst  the  encroachments  of  this  *'  money  power," 
tuat'oares  nothing  for  the  ruin  of  all  thines  else,  so 
long  as  it  may  fatten  upon  the  wreck  or  industry. 
The  banks  are  themselves  the  creatures  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  not  becoming  that  the  creature  should  say 
to  the  creator.  '*  Thy  will  ahall  not  be  done."    The 

Eower  for  evil  of  these  creatures  of  the  law,  which 
ave  thus  assumed  to  break  and  annul  the  law,  roust 
be  oruahed.  You  can  never  reach  and  control  it 
through  either  the  Benublican  or  the  Democratic 
party  or^nizations.  The  leading  and  controlling 
powera  in  both  are  in  alliance  with  and  fostering 
this  dangerous  class  who  are  threatening  the  life  of 
the  nation  by  annulling  the  laws  of  its  creation. 

On  November  12th  a  large  Convention  in  the 
interest  of  commerce  was  held  at  Chicago. 
The  resolutions  urge  the  importance  of  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  with  other  countries, 
the  completion  of  the  lines  of  Pacific  railroads, 
etc. 

Another  Commercial  Convention  was  held  at 
New  Orleans  on  December  6th.  Its  resolu- 
tions embraced,  among  other  objects,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Mississippi  River  and  all  its 
navigable  tributaries. 

Some  conventions  were  also  held  in  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  but  they  principally  repre- 
sented local  organizations. 

The  ninth  annual  Convention  of  the  Women 
Suffrage  Association  was  held  at  Indianapolis 
on  November  18th.  A  large  number  of  dele- 
gates from  other  associations  were  present.  A 
report  was  made  on  the  beneficial  results  of 
their  labors,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whsnofj  Theoretically,  govemmenta  derive  their 
just  powers  f^om  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and 

nhsreoi.  Practically  speaking,  women  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  defective  legislation :  there- 
fore, 

Betohed,  That  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  must  be  equally  com- 
posed of  men  and  women ;  and  that  the  coCperation 
of  the  sexes  is  alike  essential  to  a  happy  nome,  a 
relined  society,  a  Christian  church,  and  a  republican 
state. 

Whinas,  The  American  Women  SuflVage  Aseoela* 
tion  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the 
women  suffragists  of  the  united  State*,  through 
State  societies,  in  an  annual  representative  delegate 
convention  for  conference  and  ooGperation:  there* 
fore, 

Juiohed,  That  the  efiloiettt  prosecution  of  the  wo> 
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10^,  by  competent  advooates,  and  accompanied  by  -r^— '^  JTv         ^«kv«*«^  •**    ».««"on^  vi    ai«  iiu« 

public  meetings  and  a  wide  circulation  of  tracts  and  omoe  of  deliyerj.    It  attaches  to  sealed  letters 

iiewnpapera.  And  and  packages  sent  by  mail  the  right  of  privacy 

Wh^as,  The  United  States  Courts  have  affimed  as  completely  as  to  the  writings  of  citizens  in 

ar  ^'jteTalfdTb^f  ??:ren'^^^^^^^                 ^  tb«7  own  hon««.    The  opinion  was  delivered 

such,  may  be  made  voters  by  appropriate  State  legisla-  °7  JoBtioe  Field.     Its  pomts  are  as  f oDo ws : 

tion";  and                                      *  *    ^v    «  j     ,  !•  The  power  vested  In  Congress  to  establish 

?2!Jr^^i^^r*?  *^^^^  "  P-t-roali  and  post;oiIlces  "  embraces  the  regp.ls. 


the  example :  therefore,  ^  ,:      o,  ,    .  2.  In  the  enforcement  of  regulations  excluding 

AwW,  That  we  urge  every  existing  State  Asso-    ^^^^^r  from  the  mail  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  ^ 

eiat  on  to  renewed  effort  upon  the  next  and  the  fol-    t^^en  different  kinds  of  mail  matter-between  what 


-,,                  1.  ^«»,«        1.        1       J    1.          1  magaxines,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter,  pur- 

The  crops  of  1878,  as  has  already  been  else-  poselv  left  m  a  condition  to  be  examined. 

where  remarked,  were  enormoas.    The  com  8.  Letters  and  sealed  packages  subject  to  letter 

crop  was  some  80,000,000  bushels  larger  than  po«5*g«  in  the  maU  can  only  be  opened  and  exam- 

-          -                —  ined  under  like  warrant,  usued  upon  similar  oath  or 


per  acre,  however,  was  less  than  in  1877,  and  fniarantee  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 

the  quality  in  most  of  the  States  was  inferior.  *h«»'  persons  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seis- 

TT,e?e  was  no  material  change  in  the  barley  ^^-et^oTwI^'^eter^^^^^^^            ''^"'  "^"  "' 

crop  from   1877,   except  that  Oalifomia    in-  4.  BegulaUons  against  transporUtion  in  the  mail 

creased  her  acreage  from  450,000  to  650,000  of  printed  matter  which  Is  open  to  exsmination  can 

acres,  and  almost  doubled  her  yield  per  acre.  The  °ot  be  enforoed  so  as  to  interfere  in  an  v  manner  with 

total  product  for  the  year  was,  in  round  num-  ^L!?*,"^?™  »®^  *]**  5"~-  ^l^.**'  «i«^^P?  J« 

K^—  ACk  f\t\(\  (\(\(\  Y^t.oiiii.  «^T»^  QA  K(u\  AAA  ««  esseutial  to  that  freedom.    When,  therefore,  printed 

?f  IS  ^2,000,000  bushels  l^^amst  84,500,000  in  matter  is  excluded  from  the  mail  iu  transporUtion 

1877.     1  he  rye  crop  was  about  one  sixth  larger  in  any  other  way  can  not  be  forbidden  bv  Congress, 

than  in  1877,  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  was  6.  Regulations  excluding  matter  from  the  mail  mav 

inferior  in  the  New  England  (except  Connect-  ^  enforced  through  the  courts,  upon  competent  evf- 

iont)  and  the  Southern  States,  while  in  the  tVT ""^ \^^^^''^^^!3!?' obtained m other wavs than 
o  "7  ]:  ^y  w  Ji  ir  _Iu  ^  J  T>  'S  by  the  unlawful  inspection  of  letten  and  sealed  pack- 
States  of  the  West,  Northwest,  and  Pacific  g^es ;  and  with  respect  to  objectionable  printedmat- 
slope,  it  was  superior,  except  m  Illinois  and  ter,  open  to  examination,  they  may  In  some  cases 
Nebraska.  The  potato  crop  showed  a  large  idso  be  enforced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  ofBcea 
decline  as  compared  with  1877,  though  the  of  the  postal  service  upon  their  own  inspection,  aa 
<k^.^«<.A  ««»  •iwv.i4  ♦!>/*  .ttn«A  *!»-.  Ai^^^^w^^^  where  the  ohject  is  exposed  and  shows  unmistakably 
acreage  wss  about  the  same,  the  difference  that  it  is  prohibited,  i  In  the  case  of  an  obscene  pl<^ 
being  less  than  one  per  cent.    The  average  tureorprmt. 

yield  of  the  whole  country  was  96  bushels  per  6.  When  a  party  is  convicted  of  an  offense,  and 

acre,  against  94  in  1877,  making  a  total  prod-  sentenced  to  pwr  a  fine,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 

net,  in  round  numbers,  of  124,000,000  bush-  **»?  <»«rt  to  order  his  Imprisonment  until  the  fine  U 

els  for  1878  against  170,000,000  in  1877.    The  ^^^' 

hay  crop  was  20  per  cent,  gpreater  than  last  An  important  decision  of  Attorney-General 
year.  Sorghum  is  receiving  Increased  atten-  Devens,  respecting  the  preparation  of  patents 
tion,  especially  in  the  trans-Mississippi  States  and  patent  cases,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
and  Territories.  In  Stearns  County,  Minn.,  a  the  Interior  on  August  14th.  It  was  to  the 
variety  called  amber-cane  is  reported  as  yield*  effect  that  letters  patent  issuing  to  two  or  more 
ing  as  high  as  800  gallons  of  sirup  per  acre,  persons,  when  but  one  of  them  is  the  real  in- 
Delaware  County,  Iowa,  manufactured  100,000  ventor,  are  void,  and  can  not  be  made  valid  by 
gallons  of  sirup  during  the  year,  and  found  a  any  act  of  the  parties  concerned  or  by  the  Pat- 
home  demand  for  the  whole.  The  tobacco  crop  ent-Office.  This  decision  was  designed  to  cor- 
was  larger  and  exceptionally  good.  There  is  rect  an  irregularity  of  long  standing  in  the  al- 
more  cotton,  more  wheat,  more  com,  and  more  lowance  of  patents. 

pork  to  export  to  other  nations  than  at  any  In  the  act  of  Congress  passed  February  19th 

other  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.    (See  to  authorize  the  free  coina^^  of  the  silver  stand* 

CoMMEBCB.)  ard  doUar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  char- 

The  importation  of  the  single  article  of  for-  acter,  there  was  a  provision  that  the  President 

eign  dry  goodfl  has  declined  in  value  since  1878  should  invite  the  Governments  of  the  countries 

asfollows:187d,tll4,160,465;1874,tl06,520,-  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called,  and  of 

453;   1875,   (99,816,025;   1876,(80,716,168;  such  other  European  nations  as  he  might  deem 

1877,  (77,766,778 ;  1878,  (74,868,197.  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  confer- 

A  decision  of  the  United  States  Slipreme  ence  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold 
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and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in-  of  November  25th.    He  was  escorted  to  the 

ternationally  the  use  of  bi-metallic  money,  and  gates  by  all  the  foreign  residents,  inclading  his 

seoaring  fixity  of  relative  valne  between  those  colleagues  in  the  diplomatic  body.    In  his  suite 

metals.    Snch  conference  was  to  be  held  at  were  the  late  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation, 

such  place  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  a  French  gentleman  previously  holding  a  high 

at  such  time  within  six  months,  as  might  be  office  in  the  maritime  customs,  two  manoa- 

mutuaUy  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the  rins,  six  attaches  selected  from  the  new  college 

Governments  joining  in  the  same,  whenever  at  Peking,  and  some  twenty  others.    On  March 

the  Governments  so  invited^  or  any  three  of  81,  1808,  Mr.  Burlingame  arrived  at  San  Fran- 

them,  shall  have  signified  their  willingness  to  cisco,  and  after  a  short  stay  proceeded  to 

unite  in  the  same.    Such  Congress  was  held  Washington  and  entered  at  once  into  negotia- 

in  Paris,  but  without  any  definite  result.  tions  with  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

For  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  see  for  a  treaty  containing  additional  articles  to  that 

OoMMEBOB,  Iktbbnal  ;  for  the  condition  of  the  of  June  18, 1858.    On  the  4th  of  July  the  treaty 

military  and  naval  forces,  see  Abut  and  Navt  ;  was  signed  in  Washington ;  on  the  11th  it  was 

for  the  foreign  relations,  see  Diplomatio  Cob-  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  and  ratified  on  the 

bbspondsnob;  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the  16th.    The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of 

Government  and  people,  see  Finakobs;   for  the  additional  articles  are  as  foUows : 
civil  and  internal  affairs,  elections,  etc.,  see  the 

articles  on  the  several  States.  Art.  IV.  The  twenty-ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 

.  The  increasing  imnprtance  of  our  commer-  the  if  th  of  J-e,  I858,j.a^^^^^^^  -^^ttniSd'sLSi 

cid  relations  with  Ohma,  and  the  present  agi-  g^J  Chlneae  converts  from  ppoaecution  in  China 

tation  ot  the  public  mmd  on  the  subject  of  on  aocoont  of  their  faith,  it  is  further  agreed  that 

Obinese  immigration,  render  the  establishing  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  every  religious  per- 

of  a  permanent  legation  by  the  Chinese  Gov-  suasion  and  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States 

ernment  in  this  country, daring  the  present  S^:!ip^X'.^Tu'il?£^^^f''^^r,SSk^^^ 
year,  an  event  of  unusual  interest  of  their  religious  fidth  or  worehip  in  either  country. 
The  nature  of  the  present  amicable  relations  Cemeteries  for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  of  whatever 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  manner  in  nativity  or  nationality,  shall  be  held  in  respect  and 
which  they  were  secured,  it  may  be  well  here  ^^f  ^^^5  (Usturbance  or  profanation. 
Yx.:.>A«.  4«  ».»»»:/>,«  ir«*i«r ;»  Kri^^^\^«.m  iqat  Abt.  V.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
briefiy  to  mention.  Early  m  November,  1867,  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognixe  the  inherent 
Mr.  Burlingame,  the  American  Minister  at  Pe-  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and 
king,  informed  the  Chinese  Government  that  allegiance,  and  also  Uie  mutual  advantage  of  the  free 
he  intended  to  resign  his  post  and  return  to  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  sub- 
bis  country.  It  was  attempted,  unsuccessful-  ^/^  respectively  from  one  to  the  other  for  purposes 
i»  ♦^  ^i;»o„«;1a  !,;««  a./v.«  *uiJ^»Jt^^»^  jk,^a:^^  of  curiosity,  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents.  The 
ly,  to  dissuade  him  from  this  purpose.  Fmdmg  hi^i,  contriving  parties,  therefore,  join  in  reprobat- 
him  resolute,  rrmoe  Kung  tenaered  him  the  Ing  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration 
compliment  of  a  farewell  dinner.  All  the  for  these  purposes.  They  consequently  a^^  to  pass 
members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  ^^»  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  citixen  of  the 
nrAAAnt  RAVArid  mftndArinA  nnnlrA  nf  thts  oTAftf  United  States  or  a  Chinese  subject  to  take  Chinese 
present,     several  manaanns  spoKe  or  tne  great  gu^jecu  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 

service  which  Mr.  Burlmgame  had  done  China  foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  a  citiaen 

during  his  visit  to  Europe  and  this  country  m  of  the  United  States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United 

1865.    Mr.  Burlingame  answered  that  he  would  States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country, 

always  be  ready  to  say  a  good  word  for  their  T^'^°"*  ^^^  ^^®  •^^  voluntary  consent  rcspec- 

country  when  the  opportunity  should  present  ^^1^;  ^j^  (^.^j^^,  ^f  ^-^  ^^^^^  g^^  ^,5^5^^  ^ 

itsell  to  nim.  residinp;  in  China  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileffet, 

The  idea  of  an  embassy  seems  to  have  been  immunities,  or  exemptions,  in  respect  to  travel  or 

suggested  by  these  speeches.     The  Inspector  lesidenoe,  as  there  may  be  eiyoyed  by  the  citizens 

General  of  Customs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  ^^  »V,^i*^*»  ^^  *^«  ?°«i  ^*7^r.«d  '^a'^on  ifJ^^^  T^P- 

British  Legation  were  consulted  and  t^o  days  ^^i5'8^tSieTs!.^?X^%r^^^^^^ 

after  the  dmner  a  deputation  of  nigh  officials  nities,  or  exemptions,  m  respect  to  travel  or  resi- 

waited  on  Mr.  Burlingame  and  t^idered  him  dence,  as  the  most  favored  nation;  but  nothing  herein 

an  appointment  as  ambassador.     He  accepted  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon 

nn  th«  mno-lA  nnnditinn  ihnf  thts  AmhAjyiv  nhnnlfl  ^he  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon 

on  tne  single  conaition  tnat  tne  emoassy  snouia  ^^^  subjects  of  China  in  the  United  State?. 

be  placed  in  all  respects  on  a  footmg  of  the  abt.  Vll.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy 

highest  respectability.     Mr.  Burlmgame  placed  all  the  privileges  of  the  public  educational  institu- 

his  resignation  as  American  Minister  in  the  tions  under  the  control  or  the  Government  of  China, 

hands  of  his  SecreUry  of  Legation.     A  week  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subiects  shall  enjo^  all  the 

afterward  he  received  his  credentials  from  the  V^vileges  of  the  public  educational  mftitutions 

r     J     :  ij  .    *^^»'^^  "*^  v*w«»*w€Mo  "J*"  •'"^  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

hands  of  rrmce  Kung.     Letters  were  addressed  states,  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  respective  countries 

as  a  notification  to  the  foreign  ministers  in  by  the  citizens  or  subiects  of  the  most  favored  na- 

Peking,  which  expressed  a  strong  wish  on  the  tion.    The  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely 

part  of  the  Chinese  to  become  better  under-  e»tablUh  and  maintain  schools  within  the  empire  of 

r«-^^^  K«  #u.«>:»»  n.rv«rA»   —^i  ^„i^^r.A  «  A,.^^^  Chins  at  those  places  where  foreigners  are  by  treaty 

Stood  by  foreign  powers  and  evinced  a  desire  permitted  to  reside ;  and,  reciprocally,  ChinJse  suli 

to  enter  upon  a  course  of  progress.  tects  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 

Mr.  Burlingame  left  Peking  on  the  morning  in  the  United  States. 
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The  new  treaty  was  receired  in  the  United  from  Mr.  Timg  Wins,  Tang  Taang  Siang  hand- 
States  with  general  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Bur-  ed  Chen  Lan  rin  a  long  and  beaatit'ol  bamboo 
Kngaroe  and  his  embassy  were  the  recipients  roll,  all  embossed  with  gold  and  covered  with 
of  great  ovations.  The  English  press,  on  the  gold-leaf  designs  of  Chinese  figures.  From 
other  hand,  eipressed  the  greatest  dissatisfac-  this  sheath,  with  a  stopper  of  like  exquisite 
tion  with  the  new  treaty,  which  was  repre-  workmanship,  the  Minister  drew  forth  his  let- 
sented  as  a  victory  of  American  over  English  ter  of  credence,  written  with  China  ink  on 
diplomacy,  and  as  altogetlier  made  in  the  in-  the  thin  yellow  paper  castomarily  used  by  the 
terest  of  Americans.  Chinese.    Chen  Lan  Pin,  who  does  not  speak 

On  September  28tb  the  new  embassy  made  English,  then  unrolled  and  read  the  letter  from 
their  first  ofiiciid  visit  to  President  Hayes,  and  the  Chinese  teit.  When  he  finished.  Assistant 
presented  their  credentials.  The  ministerial  Minister  Tang  Wing  stepped  to  his  side  and 
party  comprised  Chen  Lan  Pin,  Envoy  Extra-  proceeded  to  re»d  in  distinct  English  the  trans- 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  Tang  lation  of  the  speech  as  follows : 
Wing,  Assistant  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min-  Mb.  Prksidkht:  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
ister  Plenipotentiary;  Tang  Tsang  Siang,  Chi-  China,  in  i^pointini;  us  to  reside  At  Washington  as 


nese  Secretary  of  Legation ;   D.  W.  Bartlett,  pinisters,  instructed  us  to  present  jour  Excellency 

A»,>^«:«««  G^/.^4.».»,  Jr*  j^J^^i^^,   4.«r^  ;«♦««  his  salutations,  and  to  express  his  assurances  of 

Amenoan  Seoretaiy  of  Legation;  two  inter-  friendship  for  you  and  the  peopU  of  the  United 

preters,  Hwang  Tab  Kaen  and  Tsai  Sih  Tang ;  states.    His  Mi^esty  hopes  that  your  AdminUtration 


and  Eai  Tang,  attach^.    The  ceremonies  were  ma^  be  one  ot  sifnal  success,  and  that  it  may  bring 

very  interesting,  being  attended  on  the  part  of  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  country. 

the  Chinese  Ambassadors  by  all  the  splendors  On  afonner  occasion  the  Chinese  Goverament  bad  t£e 

^^  ^^  r\^^^*r.\  ^^««*      nu^Jr  ««  "p;«  ^,  •-.  ♦k^  honor  to  send  an  embassy  to  Washinjfton  on  a  spe- 

of  an  Oriental  court     Chen  Lan  Pm  wore  the  ^ial  misaJon,  and  the  results  were  most  beneficent, 

typical  bowl- shaped  hat,  with  the  scarlet  but-  Uis  Mi^estv  cherishes  the  hope  that  this  embassy 

ton  of  the  second  order  in  the  center  of  the  will  not  oiujr  be  the  means  of  establishing  on  a  firm 

top,  from  which,  secured  by  jeweled  fastenings,  hasU  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries,  but 

dep«ided  thepeacock  plume  Hi.  flowing  gar-  S2f;^<^''^1%%rtS£r»-i^'r'E«tteK 
ments  were  of  the  richest  silk.  A  blouse  of  West  under  an  enlightened  and  progressive  civili- 
lavender  came  a  little  below  the  waist  This  zation.  We  have  now  the  honor  to  deliver  to  your 
was  decorated  with  a  collar  of  blue  satin,  the  Excellency  the  letter  which  accredits  us  as  Envoys 
insignia  of  the  official  dignity  of  the  Minister.  Ir**"?.? ""^"^  ^^  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  at 
The  skirt  was  of  a  heavier  and  darker  material,  I^!r"°J;  ''*.,  ,.  ,  -„ 
and  nearly  hid  the  trousers,  which  were  also  The  President  replied  as  follows : 
richly  embroidered.  His  shoes  were  saodal-  Mb.  Mikistxb  aitd  Mb.  AsaisTAirT  Miktstkb  :  Ten 
shaped,  but  covered  with  the  finest  kid,  and  7«»"  «f>  %l^  «^  "^  predecessors  in  office  received 
).;.^^^.«^  «,^-^  ^#  4.1.^  -«w»^  ^.f^^Ii  A  here  the  three  envoys  who  constituted  the  first 
his  leggings  were  of  the  same  matenal.  ^  A  diplomatic  mission  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the 
handsomely  embroidered  case  of  silk  mdosmg  United  States  of  America.  Their  coming  was  wel- 
a  fan  completed  the  dress  of  the  Ambassador,  corned  as  auspicious  not  only  of  a  better  under- 
who  presented  a  superb  appearance,  as  he  standing  between  the  two  Governments,  but  as  in- 
alighted  from  his  carriage  and  crossed  the  ves-  5***^°iL/  P'^^*"*  »"°"f »«  of  commercial  rela- 
Ti^  \  ^  li^  ^  \i  ^^xr  '  -J  tions  between  their  people.  These  anticipations 
tabulo  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  accompanied  p^ved  to  be  well  founded.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
by  Secretary  Evarta.  The  two  civilizaticms  therefore,  to  again  welcome  envoys  from  China,  es- 
were  plainly  contrasted  in  the  dress  of  these  penally  as  you  inform  me  that  tney  come  with  the 
two  dignitaries.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  intention  and  desuja  to  esUblUh  a  permanent  lega- 
attiredjn  the  customary  dr^S'suit  of  black,  rer^.la^i'o^nVTL^  Ko^^^^^^ 
Willie  the  Oninese  Minister  was  grandly  cos-  g^Qh  i^  legation  will  tend  to  increase  and  cement  the 
tumed  in  the  diplomatic  dress  of  his  country,  friendly  international  relations  now  existing,  and 
The  Assistant  Minister,  Tung  Wing,  who  is  will  be  the  means  of  removing  whatever  difllculties 
thoroughly  Americanized  in  ideas  and  habits.  ""^^  ^^  •°*!J°«  whatever  questions  may  arise  between 

11                  'A*       ♦    J            t   J.        al*  the  two  nations, 

usually  wears  citizen  s  dress ;  but  on  this  occa-  ^  jg  ,„  additional  gratification  to  find  that  for  the 

■ion  he  was  arrayed  in  the  full  official  costume  discharge  of  those  delicate  and  teeponsible  duties 

of  his  Chinese  rank,  the  bowl-shaped  hat  with  the  selection  of  the  Emperor  has  fallen  upon  envoys 

the  button,  and  other  decorations  similar  to  ^ho  are  so  well  and  favorably  known  here  through 

those  of  Chen  Lan  Pin.     Tung  Wing  is  an  their  previous  intercourse  with  our  countrymen. 

V^^          i  XT  1    /^  11         V     .     *v       *  Cordially  reciprocating  the  friendly  sentiments 

•lumnus  of  Tale  College,  having  been  a  mem-  ^nd  good  wishes  vou  have  expressed  on  the  part  of 

ber  of  the  class  of  1854.  the  £mperor  of  China^  permit  me  to  assure  you  of 

The  party  was  conducted  to  the  celebrated  my  good  wishes  for  his  Majeetv's  health  and  happi- 

Blne  Room,  where  official  receptions  of  foreign  peas,  and  for  the  continue<f  well-being  and  prosper- 

ministers  are  always  held.    In  a  few  moments  '^^  ^^**>^  ^'"P*"  ^^*'"  ^^*^^  ^«  P^"^««- 

the  President  entered,  followed  by  his  Cabinet.  So  far,  only  the  President  and  Chen  Lan  Pin 

The  Chinese  had  ranged  themselves  in  the  or-  had  been  introduced.  The  latter  was  now  pre- 

der  of  their  respective  ranks  on  the  west  side  sented  to  the  Cabinet  officers.    Assistant  Min- 

of  the  room.    The  President  and  his  Cabinet  ister  Tung  Wing  was  next  introduced  to  the 

took  positions  on  the  east  side.    After  a  brief  President,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  As- 

faitroduction  of  Ambassador  Chen  to  the  Pres-  sistant  Secretary  Seward,  escorting  the  Seo- 

ident  by  Secretary  Evarts,  on  an  intimation  retaries  of  Legation,  introduced  them.    Tung 
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Wing  acted  botb  as  interpreter  and  partici- 
pant in  the  conversation. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  tbe  letter 
referred  to,  accrediting  the  envoys : 

The  Emperor  of  China  to  ihM  PrmderU  of  the  United 
StaUe  of  America^  greeting:  Since  the  interohange 
of  treaties  between  your  government  and  China,  re- 
lations of  amitv  and  good  will  having  been  uniform- 
ly and  sincerely  maintained,  it  is  now  our  pleasure 
to  especially  appoint  Chen  Lan  Pin,  decorated  with 
the  peacock-feather,  wearing  the  button  of  the  sec- 
ond rank,  President  of  the  Board  of  Sacrifice,  to  re- 
side atyour  capital  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and 
Tung  Win^,  wearing  the  button  of  the  second  rank, 
Intendant  of  Circuit,  as  Assistant  Envoy ;  and  it  is 
also  our  pleasure  that  thejr  be  at  liberty  to  go  and 
come  as  ocosHion  may  reouire. 

We  are  fully  assured  that  Chen  Lan  Pin  and  his 
A,s8lstant  are  just  and  honorable  men^  and  we  trust 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  diplomatic  duties  tiiey 
will  give  mutual  satisfaction. 

Havin^^,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  succeeded  to  our 
ffreat  patrimony,  we  reg^ard  without  discrimination 
China  and  all  foreiffn  nations  as  members  of  one  fami- 
ly, and  we  desire  tnat  henceforth  our  relations  with 
your  Government  may  be  further  strengthened,  and 
that  both  may  enjoy  lasting  peace,  which  is  our  sin- 
cere hope. 

JSwang  8hii.  Ith  year,  let  month,  iSth  day 

{February  %e,  I  m), 

UNTVERS ALT8TS.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  the  Universalists  in 
the  United  States,  as  they  are  given  in  the 
"  Universalist  Register  "  for  1879 : 


BTATISt  ETC 


AlAbsma 

Arkansas* 

CsUforoia 

Oanada 

Oolorsdo 

Cooneotieat 

DskoU 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida. 

Oeonda. 

lUinuls. 

ludisna 

lowft 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Ore^n 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

Boutii  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tcxast 

Vermont 

Vinflnlat 

WostVlr^nla. 

Wisconsin 

WyomingS 


i 

i 

j 

10 

184 

898 

*  • 

1 

100 

•  •  • 

190 

9 

968 

885 

1 

... 

•  • 

IT 

1,109 

879 

1 

95 

•  •  • 

1 

85 

62 

•  • 

•  • 

88 

18 

80 

986 

78 

9,849 

8,074 

58 

95T 

9.744 

89 

979 

1,160 

IT 

960 

988 

10 

66 

486 

•  • 

•  •  • 

29 

86 

4,490 

1,688 

4 

119 

140 

111 

9,487 

6,888 

27 

945 

809 

14 

488 

895 

90 

968 

479 

9 

81 

•  •  • 

4 

74 

19 

81 

1,758 

664 

19 

447 

805 

168 

6,449 

6,788 

4 

•  •  •  • 

86 

100 

9,764 

6,517 

15 

•  •  •  • 

691 

84 

1.899 

1,679 

T 

835 

601 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

80 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

96 

•  • 

63 

•  •  •  • 

9,808 

1,488 

*  • 

9 

•  •  •  • 

65 

•  •  •  • 

88 

94 

761 

5M 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

80 
958 

•  •  • 

1,884 
80 

86 

80 

113 

8,889 

2,815 

1,7S8 

500 

40 

•  •  • 

6,477 

966 

15,864 

1,491 

6S7 

75 

•  •  • 

50 

2,106 

669 

8,801 

•  •  •  • 

4,410 

•  •  •  • 

2«821 
1,498 


8,516 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,108 


*One  church,    t  Seven  preachers.    ^One  ohoroh,  worth 
$10,000.    {One  preacher. 


The  general  summary  of  the  whole  is :  One 
(General  Convention;  28  State  Conventions; 
863  parishes,  with  which  are  connected  (by 
estimation  for  parishes  not  reported)  42,600 
families;  787  chnroh  organizations,  having 
87,965  members ;  704  Sunday  schools,  having 
69,845  teachers  and  pupils;  780  church  edi- 
fices, with  a  total  of  parish  property,  above 
indebtedness,  of  (7,057,170;  711  ministers  and 
11  licensed  lay  preachers.  The  educational  es- 
tablishments include  two  divinity  and  theologi- 
cal schools,  four  coUeges  and  universities,  and 
six  seminaries  and  academies,  with  83  profes- 
sors and  instructors,  787  students,  and  $2,189,- 
000  of  property. 

The  Universalist  Oendral  dmwrUi&n  of  the 
United  States  met  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Octo- 
ber 24th.  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  Esq.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  chosen  President.  A  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  denomination  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of  its  interests  during  the  year  was  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Boand  of  Trustees.  The 
amounts  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Con- 
vention were  as  foUows:  The  Murray  fund, 
$120,742.54;  the  Gunn  fund,  $8,000;  the 
scholarship  fund,  $8,227.82 ;  total,  $181,969.86. 
The  condition  of  the  investments  of  the  funds 
had  been  improving,  and  the  process  of  invest- 
ment was  continued  as  fast  as  the  loans  matured 
and  could  be  secured  without  impairing  the 
principal.  The  receipts  fh>m  the  missionary 
boxes  had  been  $1,273.64,  and  the  total  receipts 
to  the  credit  of  the  Convention  had  been  $16,- 
856.95,  showing  an  increase  of  $1,417.^9  over 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  ex- 
penses had  been  $12,886.28  ($1,768  less  than 
m  1877),  of  which  $8,100  were  on  account  of 
missions,  and  $4,600  on  account  of  scholarships. 
The  work  undertaken  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  previous  General  Convention, 
to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  during 
the  year  to  cancel  the  indebtedness  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  not  been  entirely  successful.  More 
than  $10,000  had  been  pledged  toward  the  ob- 
ject, conditional  upon  tne  raising  of  the  whole 
amount  during  the  year.  The  present  indebt- 
edness of  the  Convention  was  $28,088.55, 
against  $25,846.19  in  October,  1877,  showing 
a  reduction  during  the  year  of  $2,812.  But 
little  had  been  done  on  the  account  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  the  field  of  missionary  work 
and  church  extension,  but  a  **  great  revival  of 
interest"  in  that  department  was  reported  in 
the  State  Conventions.  Thirty-three  scholar- 
ships had  been  in  force,  and  seven  beneficiaries 
had  been  graduated  at  the  Tufts  Theological 
School  and  at  Canton.  About  $8,227  had  been 
returned  in  the  repayment  of  scholarship  loans, 
all  of  which  had  been  invested  as  a  scholarship 
fund.  An  increased  interest  appeared  to  be 
manifested  in  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  report 
spoke  with  gratification  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  educational  facilities  offered  by  the 
Church,  and  the  increased  interest  taken  by 
the  people  in  the  subject  of  education,  leading 
to  a  **  marked  advance"  in  the  general  intel- 
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/ectual  standing  of  the  Ohnroh.    An  amend-  ing  conolnsloiis,  which  were  approved  by  the 

ment  to  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Faith,  House: 

which  had  heen  proposed  hy  the  General  Con-  j^,.  tv  »  -.t.-i  *i.  j*-,-  i  *  *  ..^i 
^^^^^^  ^f  ♦k^  ^J1,,;L».  -^-i  ««-«^  ««  f^-  ««•!  ^*^'  That,  while  th©  divine  law  most  stnctly 
vention  of  the  previous  year,  came  up  for  final  condemnB  fornicationa,  adulteries,  etc.,  it  does  in  no 
action.  The  amendment  proposed  to  snbsti-  instance  condemn  the  olaas  of  marriages  above  ro- 
tate the  word  "bring"  for  "restore"  in  the  ferredto;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  marria^s  were 
following  article  of  the  Winchester  Profession :  fanctioned,  approbated,  blessed,  and  even,  m  some 
"  That  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love,  ^^f)*"^*'  commanded  by  the  great  lawgiver  him- 

revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  one  Ho'iy  Second.  That  while  Illegitimate  children,  or  baa- 
Spirit  of  ffrace,  who  will  finally  re$tore  the  whole  tards,  were  under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  and 
family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness."  debarred  fVom  entering  the  congreeations  of  the  Lord 
The  advocates  of  the  amendment  urged  it  on  fortenffeneijtion^thechUdreuofpoljrgamiaawere 
the  ground  that  the  use  of  a.e  word  'We"  Srpirti,tl;^',lS.^t„^L?nT^r'''*" 
iinphed  the  acceptance  of  the  doctnne  that  the  Tkird,  That  there  was  no  diatinction,  in  the  divine 
primal  state  of  man  was  one  of  holiness,  which  law,  in  the  inheritance  of  property,  between  poly- 
was  not  the  belief  of  the  Church.  The  amend-  g^io  and  monoffamic  children, 
ment  was  lost,  the  vote  being  25  for  it  and  81  .uf^'tJ-  ^^"^i?®^*''  of  God  emphatically  declares 
^^i^^  :«.  'TkA  u^^^  ^fi  ^««o»^«-  «.«--.  ««  '"•  marriage  ordinance  to  be  a  divine  ordinance,  as 
against  It.  The  Board  of  Trustees  were  au-  i^  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  quita- 
thonzed  to  add  $800  to  their  appronnation  for  tion : 

scholarships,  and  to  readjust  toe  distribution  "What  God  hath  joined  together."  etc. 

of  the  whole  sum  so  that  more  students  could  Millions  of  Christians.  amongcivilUed  nations,  are 

be  benefited  by  them ;  and  the  Convention  de-  ""^VJ"^  ^?^'7  **'**i  ^""^^  ••c^^ent,  and  enter 

1   *'^"r"'^^  "^  """*"  »  ^^  "."^  vyv»*Tvuv.vii  w?  jp^  j^  sacred  bonds,  only  upon  conditions  that  the 

clared  it  to  be  its  settled  pobcy  to  contmue  the  solemn  rites  connected  with  the  ordinance  should  be 

scholarship  loan,   "  substantially  on  the  scale  administered  hj[  their  own  regularly  ordained  eccle- 

of  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year."  siastioal  authorities,  being  exercised  with  the  same 

The  Trustees  had  represented  that  the  statis-  oonsclentioua  and  relkrious  views  which  they  have 

tical  reports  had  beeifornished  from  theState  XlSSfg^o^'y  A^o"S^^^       tI^^oT, 
Conventions  m  improved  forms  aod  with  greater  uke  other  religious  bodiesJ;beUeve  in  the  divinity  of 
fullness  than  in  previous  years,  but  that  they  the  marriage  ordinance.    Thev  also  conscientiously 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  full.    The  Convention  *°d  religiously  believe  in  both  forms  or  conditions 
recommended  that  greater  pains  he  taken  to  ^Ifj^'^P^™^  marriage,  namely,  the  monogamio  and 
get  fuU  statistics,  an'd  that  Efforts  be  made  to  L^^lXi^e'oXil^cf.r^^^ 
secure  a  larger  patronage  for  toe  denomma-  M/tK  That  your  Committee,  having  sworn  to  sup- 
tional  schools.    Measures  were  recommended  port  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States,  do  not 
for  stimulating  a  more  hearty  cooperation  of  <»nsider  themselves  authorised  to  legislate  against 
the  State  Conventions  with  the  General  Con-  ^}^^^'poxu  belief  and  pr»<^oe8  of  any  ecclesiastical 
^      •     *i:         Yr^  w. *!*•«*«  ^^u^f^oM  WM  denomination  who  naay  wish  to  make  this  Territory 
vention  in  the  matter  of  financial  responsi-  their  home, 
bility.    A  resolution  was  adopted  recommend- 
ing to  any  State  Convention  that  believes  the  The  most  important  measures  enacted  were 
administration  of  discipline  within  its  luris-  a  criminal  practice  act,  a  revenue  law,  and  an 
diction  would  be  promoted  thereby,  to  desig-  election  law.    By  the  last-mentioned  law  all 
nate  some  person,  when  practicable  a  hiyman  voters  must  he  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  a  lawyer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  oc-  and  must  have  resided  in  the  Territory  six 
casion  requires,  to  prefer  charges  and  prosecute  months  and  in  the  precinct  one  month.    If 
them  to  trial.    Subscriptions  were  taken  up  males  they  must  be  native-bom  or  naturalized 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  tax-payers  in 
resulted  in  securing  pledges  of  money  which  the  Territoi7.    A  female  need  not  he  a  tax- 
were  regarded  as  sufficient  to  secure  the  pro-  payer,  and,  if  the  wife,  widow,  or  daughter  of 
spective  extinction  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  need  not  her- 
body.  self  be  native-bom  or  naturalized.    This  law 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman^s  Cen-  is  obnoxious  to  the  non-Mormons  of  Utah,  as, 

tenary  Association  was  held  in  connection  with  though  nominaUy  an  improvement  on  the  pre- 

the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention.    The  vious  system,  the  ambiguity  of  its  provisions 

Treasurer  reported  that  a  balance  remained  in  in  many  respects  offers  facilities  for  church 

the  treasury  on  October  22d  of  (2,254.65.  The  manipulation.     The  revenue  law  levies  a  tax 

Tract  and  Publication  Committee  had  received  annually  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for  Terri- 

$261,  had  expended  (242,  and  had  circulated  torial  purposes,  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for 

868,900  pages  of  tracts  during  the  year,  making  the  benefit  of  district  schools,  and  such  sum  as 

a  total  of  2,008,500  pages  circulated  since  the  the  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  may 

enterprise  was  started.  designate  for  county  purposes,  not  exceed- 

UTAH.  The  Legislature  met  in  biennial  ses-  ing  six  miUs  on  the  dollar.     The  Legislature 

sion  on  January  14th.    On  February  14th  the  also  adopted  and  entered  on  the  minutes  a 

Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep-  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Brigham 

resentatives,  to  which  had  been  referred  so  Toung. 

much  of  the  Govemor^s  message  as  related  to  The  subject  of  fish  culture  has  attracted  con- 
polygamous  marriages,  reported  the  follow-  siderable  attention  in  the  Territory  during  the 
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last  few  jean,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  aaspices  of  Zion^s  Oodperative  Fish 
Association. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  Territorial  Trea- 
sury for  the  two  years  ending  December  31, 
1877,  amounted  to  (94,410.66,  including  $532.- 
24  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ; 
the  disbursements  were  (94,326.83.  The  as^ 
sessed  value  of  property  in  1877  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

COUNTHS.  .2!^?^1!L 

jKvptnj  MHMia. 

SaltLdc* $8,111,820 

Web«r fi,10K.488 

UUh 8,088,904 

BozElder 1,827,660 

Cache 1,805,867 

Tooele 1,060,160 

Snmmit 868/V86 

Daris 81«,1M 

Sanpete 664,078 

Washington 605,578 

Joab 459,896 

Iron 446,056 

Morgan 483,988 

Kane 843,944 

Beaver 410,820 

MUiard 800.816 

Bevler 887,583 

Waaatch. 188,760 

Etch : 168,940 

Piute 119,518 

Total $88,608,660 

The  school  population  (six  to  sixteen  years 
of  age)  reported  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1877  was  30,792 ;  the  enrollment,  19,779 ;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  18,420 ;  number  of  schools, 
327. 

The  amoont  of  Territorial  appropriation  annual- 

lyla $90,000  00 

The  amount  paid  to  teaohera  annually  is 77,480  63 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  aohools  annually  is 80,115  94 

The  amount  of  building  ftmd  raised  In  1B77  is. . .  80,717  86 
The  amount  of  SupOTintendent^s  salary   per 

year  is 1,600  00 

The  amount  of  stationery,  printing,  etc,  per 

year 860  00 

Making  a  total  annual  expenditure  of $160,068  83 

Inereaaed  by  salaries  paid  prirate  and  mission 
school  teachers,  approximate. 60,000  00 

Total  expended  on  schools  in  the  Territory..  $810,068  83 

The  reported  ralue  of  district  school  property  in 
the  Territory  U $888,908  89 

The  value  of  property  owned  by  private  sohools 
is  about....  : 76,000  00 

Which  makes  ttie  reported  value  of  scdiool  prop- 
erty   $898,808  89 

The  Superintendent,  however,  thinks  the  ac- 
tual valae  of  school  property  is  not  less  than 
$600,000. 

The  Mormon  Oonference  met  in  Salt  Lake 
Oity  in  April,  and  also  in  October.  At  the 
former  meeting  the  report  of  the  Tmstee-in- 
trust  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1877, 
was  presented,  from  which  the  following  i!g- 
nres  appear :  Amount  of  tithes  received,  $444,- 
902.81 ;  number  of  tithe-payers,  15,082 ;  dis- 
bursed to  Indians  and  the  poor,  $21,386.64; 
to  bishops  and  their  clerks,  $40,315.15 ;  local 
disbursements,  $90,925.88 ;  turned  into  the  gen- 
eral tithing  office,  $302,168.30.  The  statistical 
reports  of  the  Ck>nference  show  22,574  priests 


of  various  degrees,  51,072  lay  members^  and 
32,975  children  under  eight  years  of  age. 
At  the  October  Conference  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  ac- 
counts of  the  late  Brigham  Young  was  pre- 
sented, the  material  portion  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

It  waa  known  to  everybody  that  in  oonseqaence  of 
Indian  wan,  bad  legislation,  violence  and  nostility 
of  the  Cteneral  Qovemment,  vindiotiveneaa  of  the 
Federal  oourta,  bitter  aasaulta  from  miprincipled  per- 
Bona,  and  malignant  prosecution  and  perseoation  from 
all  sides,  our  late  revered  and  beloved  leader  had 
transferred  certain  property  fh>m  the  poaaeaaionof  the 
Church  to  his  own  iudividualposseBsion.  It  was  done 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  it  from  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  enemy ;  ana  now  that  all  danger  is  over, 
it  has  been  transferred  back  to  the  Church  with  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  President  Taylor,  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  executors.  When  any  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  the  ownership  of  any  property,  we  have 

given  the  estate  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  we 
ope  the  Saints  of  the  living  God  will  support  us  in 
our  action.  Of  course  we  have  found  errors  and 
omissions,  but  the  accounts  are  nevertheless  correct. 
The  duty  of  investigating  these  accounts  has  been 
very  unpleasant  and  onerous^  but  alter  tlie  exercise 
of  the  utmost  vigilance  a  satAfactory  conclusion  of 
our  labors  has  been  reached. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  erf 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  w. 
United  States  involves  the  whole  question  of  po- 
lygamy in  the  Territories  and  the  constitution- 
dity  of  th6  laws  passed  by  Congress  for  its  sup- 
pression. Reynolds  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  contracting  a  bigamous  marriage.  He 
was  tried  in  the  Third  Judicial  Court  of  Utah 
and  found  guilty.  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory,  and  finally  to  this  Oourt^ 
which  now  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
tribunals,  and  decides  that  the  plea  of  religious 
conviction  is  not  a  valid  defense ;  that  polyga- 
my is  not  under  the  protection  of  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  interf^- 
ence  with  religious  belief;  that  Congress  had 
power  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  polygamoof 
marriages  in  Utah,  ana  that  such  laws  are  con- 
stitutional. The  view  taken  of  this  decision  by 
the  Mormons  may  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  Salt  Lake  paper,  written,  it  is  re- 
ported, by  Bishop  Taylor : 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  public 
mind  ia,  "  W  hat  are  Mormons  going  to  do  about  it  f  *' 
So  far  as  we  understand  their  views  and  feelings, 
we  should  say  they  will  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  is  composed  of  people  who  are 
chiefly  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
came  fh)m  forelpfn  lands.  When  they  tooK  the  oath 
of  alle^anoe  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  they  made  no  promise  of  submis- 
sion to  any  interference  with  their  religious  liberty: 
neither  did  they  agree  that  Congress  or  any  court 
should  decide  what  might  or  might  not  be  consider- 
ed a  part  of  their  reliffious  faith.  The  celestial  mai^ 
riage,  includinf^  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wivei, 
was  revealed  directly  to  them  iVom  God.  It  does  not 
matter  who  may  dispute  this  as  a  fact.  They  have  evi- 
dence of  it,  which  to  them  is  complete,  leaving  no 
room  for  doubt.  Congress,  many  years  after  this 
doctrine  became  an  inte^l  part  of^  their  religious 
creed,  the  practice  of  which  was  commanded  by  tha 
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Almigblj.  patMd  a  ttctoto  dcdaring  whtt  Ood  has  are  Just  aa  true  to-dar  as  they  were  at  any  pre^ioua 

anthorixea  a  crime  against  the  law.     The  Supreme  time,  and  no  human  law  or  oourt  deoision  can  possi- 

Court  now  alUrros  that  law  to  be  valid.    Does  this  bly  alter  or  abrogate  them.    The  issue  is  between 

affect  in  any  way  the  truth  that  Ood  has  revealed  the  Supreme  Being  and  those  who  venture,  igno- 

and  commanded  it !    Not  in  the  remotest  de^e.  rantly  or  otherwise,  to  oppose  hit  purposes  and  d^ 

The  principlea  whidi  underlie  the  plural  marriages  aigna. 

V 

VERMONT.    The  Republican  party  of  this  Urge  minority  of  the  people  whose  sufflrages  elected 

State  held  their  Convention  at  Burlington  on  democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 

the  22d  of  May,  to  nominate  a  State  ticket,  P'^»denoy  of  the  nation.    Wereoo«uxethepreaent 

•^u  ^  V*  «joj,  w  UVUA.UOUO  Op  >^«^  MVB.%71/,  deplorablc  condition  of  morals  and  business  inter- 

with   the    foUowing    resnlt:    ijor   Governor,  ests  of  the  country,  aa  the  result  of  the  departure 

Kedfield  Proctor,  of  Rutland ;  for  lieutenant-  fh>m  the  ftindamental  principles  of  government  as 

Governor,    £.    P.    Cotton,    of  Irasbnrg;    for  taught  and  practiced  in  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 

State  Treasurer,  John  A.  Page,  of  Montpelier.  ^*^^  «id  that  upon  the  Republican  P«ty,  ita  mea- 

tk;-  n^^^^^^i^,.   »o.  ^.rwiJ^Il^^   *K«  xL^..^  •**'«■  **^d  ™eo»  '«■*•  "*e  grave  responsibiiity  for  the 

This  Convention   was  considered  the  largest  departure  ftom  thowj  principles  aticifor  the  inancUl 

ever  held  in  Vermont  by  the  Republicans.  The  distr«s8,  misery,  and  want  that  have  brought  ti.e 


platform  adopted  was  as  follows:  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  baa 


^rTiit^SemotiJ^i''^d_generaI  course  of  the  Ad-  jf*  utterly  dwtroy ;  the  rights  and  fVanchUes  of  peo- 

miniatration  of  President  Hayea  have  our  hearty  ap-  £•  ^^^l^JJi^^il^"^  ^lS.°°AV™  ^*°*  J!S:^I^ 

probation;  and  I ^  ^***  "     »»-•»'-»    —  *«"»  **     «.»-.—    ^  ^^..^.^ 

icy  ma^  exist  we 

Executive  and  the  Republicans  in  Congress  «.«  ^w-         j,       . ,  j-    •    f    i .         . ,. ' 

posed  to  suffer  no  divisions,  but  on  the  oontrary  to  "°^  '^^^•"^k     ♦^5?^*?  extravagance  in  public 


President  Hayea  have  our  hearty  ap-  ?'•  "W^  »«"««»» i»^  tn*  L'oostitution.    Its  sys- 

though  ditf^noes  as  to  party  p6l-  ^"  ^^  finance  has  been  one  of  favors  to  monejed 

>  reioioe  in  the  belief  that^th  the  ??^°2P?"/;»  ^/u '^•^? t!?**'^";  *?f  exemption  of 

be  Republicans  in  Conmss  ai«  dis-  *"«  "oh  from  the  just  burdens  of  the  Government, 


invesugaiion,  we  yei  oonaeran  aa  uniair,  uncalled  — -7- r'-'-r-'- —  o-©-— —  — -r—---- — x  .  t   ^^" 

for,  ana  revolutionary  the  measure  of  tLe  Demo-  ?,^  *^«  "?"t  ^T^^  ^i^^S^^^^^y  *"  ""^"^"^  ■*^''"i 

cratic  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  investigate  a  part  l^C„'rL*Hitr''^Vf^t£fjt'S.^^^^^ 

only  of  the  facto  pertaining  to  the  PresidStial  e^leo-  ^Jti^^i^PJ^t^'iSfni^  2f^^^ 

tion,  and  consider  that  airefforte  to  reopen  a  ques-  ^\^*  ^"'  ^^^  R?^t'^fJS^^^  and  constitution- 

tion  of  such  ma^itude  after  it  has  been  lawfully  and,  ^^^  t^PJfA'^ri^Vti,^^^^ 

rror^eritvM  w^co^ufl^y  S;?»f;^^^^^^^ 

?^  SnILiJnW  tK^i^^K^^^^                 1^^^^'  «^«'  political  predilections,  to  unite  with  us  hi  the 

%'  TTaJTiJSilewTd'^p^^^^^^^^^  '^?^a^^^                                                 r     ^'^ 

tion  of  a  portion  of  the^South  to  the  efforU  oFSe  ^^'  ^ill'HwjS  ^«/!21«i^;  ?!  ^fci^""!"***^; 

AdministKtion  to  ffive  equal  privUegea  to  aU  the  g,^°'  !5^SSl^!?l  fi  tS?°S^Jf«/*?!?^  ^^ 

citizens  of  the  whole  couStiy,  we  driecognixe  the  §^^  f±i^^*  ufJ^t.  ,!Jf,!J^^ 

patriotic  action  and  devotion  of  those  in  that  section  ^"JL^P^*^  *""  ^*^'  ^^  reduction  of  offices  and 

Uy  of"^*Sve?j;SenI  "^^  ^''^''''  """^  "*"'  ^'^^"  2^^«  •tri<^  accounUbnity  of  all  officials,  and  the 

VWwrcSTal°y-r.comm^^  to  the  auffra^  SluJ:'^^  ItJlLltr^r ^nS^"^^ 

of  the  freemen  of  Vehnont  the  oandidatea  tliulby  ifi* *&i'^2^^       essential  quahilcationa  for 

""             -      .         .         -._          ^      ^  8.  The  honest  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  such 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for  Oongreas  eurrenoT  aa  its  terms  imply,  and  tha  preaarvation  of 

by  local  conventions  resulted  as  follows :  First  the  public  fkith. 

District,  Charles  H.  Joyce,  of  Rutland;  8e<v  *•  Home  rule,  no  oentealixation  of  State  or  Fjderal 

ond  Jarn^  M.  Tyler,  of  Brattleboro;  THird,  S^FeSirS^ef^^ul."'^*"^"  "^  "'^^ 

)Ml*™T^      ^^^^  ^^  Barton.  5.  a  just  and  eijuitable  revenue  tariff  incidentally 

The  Democrats  met  at  Montpelier  on  the  fostering  our  agricultural  and  manufaoturing  intei 

20th  of  June,  about  three  hundred  delegates  mw.                     ^      „     «r 

being  present,  and  nominated  candidates  for  ?:  One  currency  for  aU.    We  oppose  tbe  present 

flf of r  ^ffi^<^».  --  /^ii/v«r<i .  1?^..  /i^«.».«^.  urn  national  bankmg  system,  and  recommend  the  grad- 

State  officers  as  foUows :  For  Governor,  Wil-  ^  .ubatltution  of  greinbacka  for  national-lank 

ham  H.  H.  Bmgham,  of  Stowe ;  for  Lieuten-  bills. 

ant-Governor,  Jerome  W.  Pierce,  of  Spring-  Whtnoi,  The  people  of  the  United  Statea  in  the 

field;  for   Treasurer,    George    E.    Royce,    of  laatPresidential  contest  elected  by  an  overwhelming 

S'nT';;.  The  foDowing  platform  was  unani-  R^rtS^e^e^ri^tXtVhe'"^^^^ 

moualy  adopted :  ^{^  f^  President,  and  thS  will  of  the  nation  as  oon- 

The  Demncrato  of  Vermont  in  convention  sssem-  stitutionally  declared  having  been  nullified  by  the 

bled  congratulate  the  country  on  the  restoration  of  groasest  usurpstions  and  fHdds,inatigated^  protected, 

home  rule  in  the  South,  the  era  of  peace  and  recon-  and  adopted  by  men  now  high  In  position  and  in 

oiliation  and  the  overthrDw  of  military  domination,  the  confidence  of  the  Administration,  and  rendered 

brought  about  in  responae  to  the  demands  of  the  na-  operative  by  the  presence  of  a  formidable  mlUtaiy 

tional  Democracy,  backed  by  the  atrong  voice  of  a  force :  therefore, 
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Bttolvedj  That  the  Dtmoenoj  of  Vennont  At  thU  sorvioe,  and  severe  pnniahmeiit  inflicted  upon  piiblie 

its  first  ooDvention  since  the  ooDsnmmation  of  the  officers  who  betraj  the  trusts  reposed  in  tnem. 

great  crime  does,  in  the  interest  of  constitutional  6.  That  a  graded  income  tax  on  all  net  incomes 

government  and  in  vindication  snd  preservation  of  exceeding  $2,000  be  increased  on  each  additional 

the  sacred  right  of  the  minority  to  choose  their  $1,000 oxincome. 

rulem,  denounce  and  condemn  with  most  earnest  7.  That  the  passage  b^  Oonffress  of  the  joint  reso- 

indignation  this  foul  crime  against  our  institutions  lution  declaring  the  pnncipal  of  bonds  payable  in 

and  nold  it  up  to  universal  execration.  coin  was  an  act  of  flagrant  ii\|ustice,  and  a  grave 

Jietolvei^  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  breach  of  the  public  trust,  which  ought  to  be  im- 

United  States  are  due  to  the  patriotic  men  who  origi-  mediatelv  rescinded ;  and  the  issuing  by  the  Secre- 

nated  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  oppo-  tary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  larger  amount  of  4^  per 

sition  are  carrying  through  the  investigation  of  the  cent,  bonds  in  advance  of  the  Government's  neea  of 

electoral  frauds  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  money,  and  when  4  per  cent,  bonds  could  have  been 

Bewlved,  That  the  revelations  already  made  be-  floated  just  as  well,  was  an  act  of  unaccountable  folly 

fore  the  Cotiimitteo  criminating  the  Secretary  of  tiie  or  impeachaDle  fraud. 
Treasury  and  the  Bepublican  Senator  from  Ohio 

leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  neceasity  of  The  Oonvention  a^jonrned,  to  meet  again  at 

this  investigation.                     ,  ^        ^  St.  Albans  on  Angost  22d ;  at  which  time  and 

i2j«>/»erf,^hat  while  we  ^o^^^  sjmction  no  as-  pi^^  ^^     nominated  their  candidates  for  State 

aault  upon  the  official  title  of  President  Hayes,  we  1^40^^^   /„  ♦Vvii*v«,-  .  tt^*  n^»^.»^.  nk^.i^  n 

urge  the  criminal  prosecution,  conviction,  and  pun-  officers,  as  toUows:  For  Governor,  Charles  0. 

isliment  of  all  who  aided  and  abetted  the  infamous  Martin,  ot  Ferrysborg;  for  Lieatenant-Govem- 

frauds  by  which  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi-  or,  John  W.  Currier,  of  Troy ;  for  State  Trea- 

dency  were  wrested  from  their  lawfully  elected  pos-  surer,  Fletcher  Torbee,  of  Swanton. 

"iW;«;,  That  the  Democracy  of  Vermont  will  ^\  *^«  «^^^«°  ^^t^""^'  ^^f  ^P"^^!?f 

earnestly  labor  for  purer  and  more  economical  ad-  nominees  were  elected  by  large  maionties.  The 

ministration;  that  the  State  ticket  nominated  to-  whole  number  of  votes  oast  in  the  State  for 

day  shall  receive  our  united  and  hearty  support,  and  Governor  was  67,956,  of  which  Bedfield  Proc- 

that  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  evidence  o?  a  ^w-  ^^  received  87,812 ;  William  H.  H.  Bingham, 

lEf mtlTesTo'm^  trpi^rof^^o^Sllci?  ^^X  rj^^.in^'^'^ff  ^^  ^^  I^'^'A  ^'  ^'  "^''^ 

tolerance,  and  unjust  rule,  which  has  for  twenty  lard,  780 ;  scattering,  82.    For  Oongreasmen, 

years  controlled  the  State.     Convinced  that  this  the  Republican  nominees  were  elected  in  the 

party,  made  infamous  by  the  most  gigantic  cnmes,  First  and  Second  Districts.    In  the  Third  Dis- 

can  not  always  prosper  or  maintain  its  ascendancy  ^^ict  there  was  no  election.    The  Democratic 

over  a  free  people,  we  call  upon  all  who  believe  in  ^^^aia^*^  ^^i^^Jt  ^  ^^m^  i«««^  ^^i^^*^  «# 

honest  government  and  desire  the  perpetuity  of  our  candidate  revived  a  very  large  majority  of 

institutions  to  aid  in  strengthening  our  organization,  votes  over  the  KepuDUcan,  but  less  than  re- 

which  must  be  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  State  ana  quired  to  secure  an  election.    The  whole  nmn- 

nation  when  political  crime  shall  become  exposed  ^er  cast  was  19,606,  distributed  among  three 

those  who  have  turned  the  Government  into  a  ref-  WiUiam  W.  Grout,  6,679 ;  George  L.  Water- 

uge  of  thieves,  and  who  to-day  are  prospering  on  man,  8,672 ;  scattering,  186.    The  Legislature 

crime.  is  divided  as  foUows:  m  the  Senate,  29  Repub- 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Congressmen  ^^^^ans^^  1  Democrat;  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
were :  First  District,  J.  J.  R.  Randall?  Second,  wnUtives,  178  Republican^  41  Democrats,  11 
Asa  M.  Dickey,  of  St.  Johnsbury;  Third,  Brad-  Nationals,  and  4  Independents.  Nme  mem- 
ley  Barlow  "^^  ^®^  ^^^  elected. 

The  National  party  assembled  in  SUte  Con-  ^'"itl^*^?J°7\™®l5^'  *ji!  biennial  wssion 

vention  at  Burlington  on  the  1st  of  August,  ?i  1®^®.  ^n  October  2d.    On  the  first  day  of 

and  adopted  the  following  platform :         *    ^  the  session,  Governor  Fairbanks  dehvered  his 

1  The  financial  system  needed  is  that  all  money  ^^^^^tory  message  to  the  Legislature  con- 
must  be  issued  by  the  Government;  that,  whether  <^f°^  several  matters  brought  to  his  official 
made  of  metal  or  paper,  it  must  be  perfect  and  com-  attention  since  the  presentation  01  bis  message 
plete  in  itself;  be  rail  legsl  tender  m  every  case  snd  in  1876.  He  states  that  in  this  he  departs 
to  any  amount  In  the  payment  and  lawful  discharge  from  the  usukl  custom  of  bis  predecessors  on 
of  every  species  of  indebtedness,  no  matter  of  how  •  ^  ^  f^  Y>xxt  does  so,  judging  that 
little  commercial  value  the  material  of  which  it  is  ^Ci  P  1  i  ^"fy^y  •/««  iav«.  «v,  jm^ims  ««•. 
jatLde,  the  knowledge  be  now  imparts  to  them  "  will 

2.  Congress   shall  create  a  suiuble  amount  ot  be  not  only  helpful,  but  important,  for  the 

money  in  a  safe  and  convenient  form  to  meet  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties." 

necesasry  requirements  of  the  business  and  Ubor  of  i^j^  financid  condition  of  Vermont  is  most 

I.Th'i^/ihall  be  no  privileged  class  of  creditors ;  satisfactory,  she  being  virtu^y  out  of  debt,  as 

official  sahiries,  pensions,  bonds,  and  all  other  debts  appears  from  the  foliowmg  statement  made  at 

and  obligations,  public  and  private,  shall  be  dis-  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  81, 

charged  in  legal-tender  money  of  the  united  States,  1878 : 

according  to   the   stipulations  of  the  laws  under  liabilitibs. 
which  they  were  incurred. 

4.  The  public  lands  sre  the  common  property  ot  Dae  towns  from  United  Ststesstuphisftuid....    $11,519  H 

the  whole  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  specula-  ga«  on  sokllm'  sooounU^. . . ... ............        11,074  J 

tora  or  grknted  to  railroads  or  corporations,  but    2?;A°SS?{t!S?£lV'*l?f?'^  Vm^ 

should  bi  donated  to  sctual  settlers  in  limited  quan-     ^?^»  ^.?*  December  1, 1|T| ^  00 

titles.                                   ,      ,,  .       .  ,    ,     ,  Due  AgricnHunilOoIleisftmd!.** *.'**.'.*.*!.*.' .*.'.*.'     18&^  00 

6.  All  useless  offices  should  be  abolished,  most  

rigideconomy  enforced  in  every  branch  of  the  public  Totsl $19^99811 
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DMOBlnoflSn $8,781  a 

CuhtDfrcMoryUMilMnkt IS^IH  ST 


iofllabUltlM 

Dednctfaui  from  Um  UtbUtdM  tbe  tmoont  dod 
AfrieoEiiFtl  CoUece  find*  tnd  do*  towns  on 
Moooot  of  United  BUtet  Muphu  ftind,  not 
probably  to  be  called  Ibr  Ibr  i«Teral  TearSi  tba 
BabUlUea  woold  be 


$lH8li8» 
$&,065  SS 


68,906  10 


LeaTtDf  abalaneeofaaaetaof. $141,984  74 

from  wbkh  to  pKf  unexpended  apprt^Mlatkmt, 

•irtmated  to  be  paid  wltMn  niie^  dijya HOOO  00 

LaartoffabalaBeeof. $8T,984  T4 

toward  tbe  expenaea  of  the  einmt  ilaeal  year, 
Ittolodlnff  eipopaoa  of  a  WmialatlTe  aoaaloiL 

The  State  expenditures  have  steadily  in- 
creased till  1878,  although  the  prices  of  turn 
products,  of  lahor,  and  of  most  uiicles  that  go 
to  make  up  the  cost  of  living,  do  not  vary  ma* 
teriaHj  from  what  they  were  in  1860.  The 
difference  in  the  amounts  paid  hj  the  State  for 
the  same  kindss  of  expenditures  in  the  years  1860 
and  1876  is  chown  hy  the  following  compara- 
tive tahle : 
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C«wtezpaBMi 

flalariea  and  eipenaea  of  State ) 

>    oOoeit f 

Printing. 

Care  of  deal;  dumb,  blind,  tnauM,  k 

etc f 

Afrkalinre 

Illtttte 

Bdoeation 

Hah  (ommlaslonerB 

LDivy 


■ZFEKtBS  or  BxaaioH. 

IMmitnrea  of  General  Aasembly. 
iWawtailua,  derka,  and  reporteia. 
liSglalatlTe  prlntinf 


isse. 


$«fiAT0  84 
5,418  81 

8,008  or 

li,474  17 

1,882  40 
8,787  00 
e,b79  18 


1,420  40 


88,828  40 
1,070  00 
$,018  01 


isrs. 


$188,068  88 

18,928  18 

7,068  06 

88,819  80 

8,680  98 

1^76$  19 

17,904  97 

701  67 

1,748  88 


48388  00 

9,700  60 
89,668  86 


The  court  expenses  in  the  year  1878  exceed- 
ed those  of  1876  hy  more  than  $85,000. 

An  act  was  passed  creating  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners "  for  a  revision  <^  the  statutes  " ; 
and  a  joint  resolution  for  the  reduction  of 
court  expenses  was  introduced  in  the  House 
on  the  eve  of  final  acyoumment,  as  follows: 
'^  That  the  commissioners  to  he  appointed  hy 
the  Governor  under  an  act  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion providing  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes  he 
requested  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
what,  in  their  ludgment,  shall  he  the  hest 
method  hy  which  court  expenses  may  he  re- 
dueed,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  courts  at  the 
same  time  he  preserved." 

The  savings  hanks  in  Vermont  have  heen 
steadily  increasing  in  number  and  extent  of 
operations  on  a  sound  basis.  The  number  of 
these  banks  at  present  is  21 ;  of  their  deposit- 
ors, 82,117 ;  and  the  amount  of  all  tlieir  de- 
posits, $8,821,726,  a  decrease  of  $250,000  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  expenses  of  all  these  banks 
for  the  year,  including  revenue  taxes  to  the 
United  States,  were  $46,908.12.  Their  aggre- 
sate  surplus  in  1878  is  $888,514,  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  $27,000  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  dividends  paid  out  during  the 
rear  amounted  to  about  half  a  miUion  dollara. 
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The  State  Inspector  of  Finance,  in  his  last  an- 
nual report,  hears  witness  *^tbat  during  the 
past  two  years  no  failure  or  temporary  suspen- 
sion has  taken  place  among  the  savings  banks 
of  Vermont ;  and  that  for  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  no  savings  bank  in  Vermont  has 
failed  to  respond  to  ita  depositors  when  called 
upon  for  deposits.'* 

The  education  of  youth  seems  to  continue 
in  its  regular  course.  The  Governor  requests 
the  Legislature  carefully  to  consider  the  report 
last  submitted  by  the  experienced  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  varioua 
specific  recommendations  contained  in  it:  sug- 
gesting that,  whatever  action  the  Legiuature 
may  take  on  this  importsnt  subject,  it  should 
give  the  State  policy  a  character  of  uniformity 
and  permanency.  Besides  a  number  of  laws 
enacted  at  this  session  regarding  district  and 
countT  schools,  and  their  officers,  one  was 
passed  relating  to  the  normal  schools,  whidi 
provides  as  foUows:  *'The  existence  of  the 
three  normal  schools  in  this  State,  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  heretofore  granted,  is 
hereby  continued  until  August,  1880.  ...  No 
more  than  two  courses  of  study  shaU  be  al- 
lowed in  the  normal  schools  of  this  State.  •  •  • 
The  two  courses  of  study  may  include  such 
branches  of  learning  as  have  been  set,  or  shall 
be  set,  by  the  trustees  of  any  normd  school, 
actiuff  in  concurrence  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Education ;  but  no  foreign  language,  an- 
cient or  modem,  shall  be  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  any  normal  school.  ...  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  tlie  State  Superintendent  to  make  in- 
quiry each  term  of  half  year,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and 
three  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with; 
and,  in  case  of  non-compliance  on  the  part  of 
any  school,  or  of  its  trustees  or  teachers,  he 
shall  withhold  the  certificate  upon  which  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts  is  authorized  to  draw  his 
order  for  the  payment  of  moneys  appropriated 
to  such  school.  ...  An  act  relating  to  the 
normal  schools  of  this  State,  approved  No- 
vember 28,  1876,  is  hereby  so  amended  as  to 
allow  one  entitled  to  a  scholarship  to  attend 
the  normal  school  in  either  Congressional  dis- 
trict; provided  the  total  number  of  scholar- 
ships in  the  three  schools  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  towns  in  the  State." 

The  State  Reform  School  for  boys  and  girls 
is  under  exceUent  management.  The  expense 
for  the  inmates  p^  capUa  during  the  year  was 
$117.29.  The  labor  on  the  farm  of  180  acres 
belonginff  to  this  school  is  performed  hythe 
boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer.  They 
are  also  employed  in  seating  chairs. 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  the  number  of 
convicts  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
four  years.  In  1874  it  was  85;  in  1876,  119; 
in  1878, 176.  For  the  confinement  of  persons 
guilty  of  minor  offenses,  the  I^^egislature  of 
1876  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
workhouse,  which  has  been  erected  in  Rutland 
County,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1878. 
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Its  site  coyers  eight  acres  of  gronnd,  and  the  troth  of  the  alibis  which  the  tel^^n^hio  dia- 

workhoose  is  considered  as  heing  in  every  way  patch  from  Boston  intimated,  and  which  the 

adapted  to  the  purpose.  accused  man  had  pleaded  for  himself  at  his 

In  1878  an  act  was  passed  which  expunges  trial  three  years  hefore,  hut  was  disbelieved, 
the  name  of  **  workhouse ''  from  former  acts,  On  these  new  discoveries,  Governor  Fairbanks 
and  substitutes  the  name  of  *'  House  of  Cor-  ordered  a  further  stay  of  execution  till  the  first 
rection,"  and  defines  the  object  of  the  institu-  Friday  of  February,  1879,  that  the  Legislature 
tion  to  be  '^for  the  safe-keeping,  correction,  at  the  session  which  would  take  place  in  the 
employment,  and  reformation  of  all  persons  interval  might  take  cognizance  of  the  matter 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  convicted  of  and  determine  on  it.  In  informing  the  Legis- 
offenses  for  which  the  punishment  by  law  is  lature  of  this  reprieve,  the  (Governor  states 
only  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  idso  of  all  that  by  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
persons  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  at  case  he  was  compelled  knowinglyto  act  against 
the  time  of  conviction,  convicted  of  offenses  the  law  of  the  State,  by  whose  express  pro- 
punishable  by  law  with  imprisonment  in  the  visions  the  time  of  presenting  a  petition  for  a 
State  Prison,  whom  the  Oourt  in  its  discretion  new  trial  in  Phair^s  behalf,  and  of  acting  on  it 
shall  sentence  to  such  institution."  It  also  at  all,  had  long  before  elapsed.  To  debar  a 
provides  that,  if  any  other  county  in  the  State  man  under  sentence  of  death  from  the  possi- 
will  contribute,  and  actually  pay  mto  the  State  bility  of  petitioning  for  a  new  trial  at  any  time 
Treasury,  the  sum  of  $20,000  toward  the  es-  before  the  sentence  is  actually  executed,  even 
tablishment  of  a  House  of  Oorrection  within  though  there  might  be  good  reasons  for  such 
its  limits,  then  "  it  shall  be  built  at  a  like  cost  petition,  the  Governor  regards  to  be  a  defect 
from  the  State,  and  the  county  shall  have  the  m  the  law,  and  recommends  its  correction, 
right  to  use  it  for  a  common  jail  for  said  coun-  The  Legislature  deliberated  on  Phair^s  oase  at 
ty."  this  session,  and  determined  to  allow  him  a 

A  very  extraordinary  case  of  reprieve,  stay-  new  trial,  which  resulted  in  his  conviction,  and 

ing  the  execution  of  a  death-sentence  within  he  was  executed  on  April  4,  1879.    They  also 

one  hour  of  the  time  when  the  doomed  man  passed  a  law  in  relation  to  the  available  time 

was  to  be  hanged,  occurred  in  Vermont  in  of  petitioning  for  a  new  trial  in  behalf  of  per- 

1877 ;   the  chief  points  of  which  6K>vemor  sons  under  sentence  of  death. 

Fairbanks  thus  states :  In  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  there  are  at 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  John  f^?^^^  f »  P^*^^^'**  ""r  Ti?T*l^^  ^t  ^"^""l 

P.  PhiOry  April  6,  1877,  sud  only  an  hour  or  two  tamed  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  and  164  at 

before  the  ezeoatioa  was  to  take  plaoe.  a  telegram  the  cost  of  their  respective  towns  or  of  friends, 

was  received  ttrom  M.  0.  Downing,  of  Boston,  eent  Since  the  year  1871-'72,  the  relative  propor- 

}I  •^iTi?  ""^  «»^«  Chief  of  Police,  saylM  that  he  tion  of  these  two  classes  of  patiente  appears  to 

thought  he  saw  and  convened  with  Mr.  Phair  on  the  x^„„^  v^^„  ««.u~.«5««  «  ^^^a^  ^u^JL^^^    ♦^ 

train  coming  from  Providenoe  to  Boston  on  the  next  \»^«  *>®®".  tmdergomg  a  steady  alter^on,  to 

day  following  the  murder  of  Un.  Frieze ;  and  also  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  State,  by  an  increase 

a  telegram  from "''"'"    '                       -  ^.^  -  -•_  xi             i.        ^^t.*              _^:i  .  j               ._ 

Boston  "  Globe.' 
reliable  man.    i 

S  theSui.andTn'a  sUtSI^eit  wMc^he  h^^  278 ;  whUe  the  town  or  private  patients,  who 

to  be  published,  he  cUimed  that  he  did  not  stop  in  were  then  278,  are  now  164. 

Boston,  but  went  directly  through  to  Providence,  The  session  of  1878  closed  on  the  27th  of 

•topped  over  night,  and  returned  to  Boston  the  next  November.    The  number  of  bills  acted  upon 

forenoon.    The  strong  evidence  on  the  trial  against  ^^,^^a^a   4>k»«>  ^#  ,^»^^i^^^  ^^^oi^n.  Kw  aW^««- 

him  showed  that  hef  under  the  name  of  *^.  F.  ®5?^^  **^*^  ^^  previous  sessions  by  about 

Smith,*'  occupied  a  room  that  night  at  the  Adams  100. 

House  in  Boston,  in  which,  after  he  left,  was  found  Since  the  acyoumment  of  the  Legislature  in 

ptft  of  a  shawl,  which  was  identified  as  having  be-  1876,  a  considerable  bequest  has  been  made  to 

longed  to  the  murdered  woman,  and  that  under  the  ^^  q^^  ^f  Vermont  in  the  mtereets  of  eduoa- 

•ame  name  the  next  morning  he  pawned  in  one  plaoe  ^.^„  ^^^  a  «„««k  xi^^^^^^^  «i.*v  Ai^Ji «»  n»«^«. 

a  watelu  and  in  another  an  opeiu^glass  and  some  tion  by  Arunah  Huntington,  who  died  at  Brant- 

rlnffs,  which  were  also  identified  as  having  belonged  ford,  Canada,  on  January  10, 1877,  leavmg  to 

to  her.    He  oould  not  have  done  this  if  he  went  to  the  State  the  whole  of  his  property,  invento- 

Providemoe  and  returned  as  he  claimed,  and  as  Mr.  ried  in  the  will  at  $202,000,  as  a  common- 

Downing's  testimony  tended  to  show.    There  was  ^    j  f^^    y^  Huntington  was  a  native  of 

no  time  for  mvestigation.    I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  "^"^^*  *""^    ■»»'•      i*m-vi.*e     .     Tlf..    ^  *    ^ 

BUY  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  a  short  time,  Vermont,  born  at  Koxbuiy'  in  1794,  but  re- 

and  did  so  until  the  4th  da^  of  May  following.  The  moved  thence  m  1828  to  Brantford,  where  he 

matter  was  cf  so  much  importance,  not  only  to  resided  to  the  time  of  his  death.    He  left  no 

Phair,  but  to  the  State,  that  I  thought  an  investiga-  children,  and  his  widow,  a  second  wife,  is  not 

tion  should  be  had  by  those  aoqoainted  with  the  facta  .^  t  •«  '^  i„_  v^^«„-^   '^  ^^  ««*^««,v*i«i  ^^t% 

and  clroumstaooes  attendingtEe  murder  and  triaL  f»  °®"^  *V^^'  because  ofan  antenuptial  con- 

tract.    All  of  his  property,  except  $8,450  of 

The  investigation  here  referred  to  by  the  real  estate  in  Oanada,  is  personal,  consisting  of 

Gk>vemorwas  immediately  made  under  his  spe-  bank  and  insurance  stock,  railroad  securities, 

dal  appointment  by  the  State's  Attorney  and  and  personal  loans.    Those  who  claim  to  be  his 

one  of  Phair's  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  the  heirs  at  law  have  instituted  proceedings  in 

reaolts  of  ^his.inqnixgr  tended  to  estoblish  the  chancery,  praying  that  the  whole  deviae  be  de* 
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dared  void,  and  asking  that  the  heirs  at  law  On  the  11th  of  Jnly,  1818,  the  Duke  of  Clar- 

be  declared  entitled  to  the  same,  according  to  ence,  afterward  William  IV.,  married  Adelaide, 

eir  several  interests.    The  LegisUtiire  consid-  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meininffen.    On 

ered  the  subject,  and,  upon  the  report  of  the  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Kent  wedded  Vio- 

Judiciary  Committee  to  whom  it  had  been  re-  toria  Maria  Louisa  of  8axe-Coburg,  widow  of 

ferred,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  accepted  Mr.  Charles  Louis,  Prince  of  Leiningen.  The  Prince 

Uuntington^s  bequest^  had  died  in  1818,  leaving  her  with  two  chil- 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  IL,  the  first  King  of  dren— Charles,  Prince  of  Leiningen,  who  died 

united  Italy,  bom  March  14, 1820,  died  January  in  1859 ;  and  Anna,  who  married  Prince  Ho- 

9,  1878.    He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Charles  Al-  henlohe-Langenburg,  and  died  in  1872.    By 

bert,  King  of  Sardinia.     In  the  wars  of  his  her  second  marriage  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had 

father  agunst  Austria  he  saw  active  service,  issue  only  the  Princess  Victoria.    When  she 

distinguishing  himself  on  all  occasions  by  his  was  eight  months  old  the  Duke  of  Kent  died 

personal  bravery.    After  the  disastrous  battle  at  Sidmouth,  January  28,  1820,  in  the  fifby- 

of  No  vara  his  father  abdicated  in  his  favor,  second  year  of  his  age.    The  Duchess  of  Kent 

March  28.  1849.    The  conditions  under  which  summoned  her  brother.  Prince  Leopold,  who 

he  ascencled  the  throne  were  very  difficult ;  henceforward  assumed  a  father's  place  toward 

but  by  introducing  reforms  in  the  army  and  in  the  youthful  princess.    Two  daushters,  both 

the  finances,  and  by  selecting  capable  minis-  of  whom  died  in  infancv,  were  bom  to  the 

ters,  like  D*Azeglio  and  Cavoor,  he  raised  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  succession  to  the 

condition  of  his  country.    The  first  important  throne  was  long  doubtful.    While  carefully 

act  of  his  reign  was  his  participation  in  the  trained  for  the  exalted  position  she  was  des- 

Crimean  war.    In  the  war  with  Austria  in  1859  tined  to  fiU,  tlie  Princess  Victoria  was  sedn- 

he  took  part  himself,  together  with  his  son  lously  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  brilliant  but 

Humbert,  and  through  it  acquired  Lorn  hardy,  uncertain  future.    When  the  Regency  biU  was 

In  1860  he  annexed  Modena,  Parma,  Tuscany,  in  progress,  she  was  twelve  years  ol^  and  a 

a  large  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Two  genealogical  table  was  purposely  placea  in  her 

Sicilies,  and  on  March  17th  assumed  the  title  of  historical  book.    Examining  it,  she  first  dis- 

King  of  Italy.    Venetia  was  added  to  his  do-  covered  that  she  was  heir  apparent    She  made 

minions  after  a  short  war,  which  he  carried  on  to  her  governess,  the  Baroness  Lntzen,  this 

in  1866  in  alliance  with  Prassia  against  Austria,  characteristic  observation,  **I  see  that  I  am 

wiiile  the  remainder  of  the  Papal  dominions  nearer  to  the  throue  than  I  thought — I  wiU  be 

were  added  to  Italy  in  1870,  and  in  1871  Rome  good."    A  nation  will  attest  how  this  childish 

became  the  capital  of  united  Italy.    He  was  promise  has  been  kept.    The  Duchess  of  Kent 

married  in  1842  to  the  Archduchess  Adelaide  devoted  her  life  to  superintending  the.educa- 

of  Austria,  who  died  in  1855,  and  by  whom  tion  of  the  Princess,  which  was  intrusted  to 

he  had  six  children.    His  oldest  son,  who  sue-  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.    Her  chief 

ceeds  him  on  Uie  throne,  is  Humbert,  bom  instractor  was  Mr.  Davys,  afterward  Bishop 

March  14,  1844,  and  married  on  April  22, 1868.  of  Peterborough.    Sound  constitutional  prin- 

to  Princess  Maria  Margaretha  of  Savoy.    Of  ciples  and  all  princely  lore  were  early  instilled 

his  other  children.  Princess  Clothilde  was  mar^  into  her  mind.    Wheu  Prince  Leopold  became 

ried  to  Prince  Napoleon ;  Pia  is  the  present  King  of  the  Belgians,  he  did  not  relax  his  care 

Queen  of  Portugal;  and  Amadens,  Duke  of  of  his  royal  niece.    Her  life  was  spent  in  com- 

Aosta,  was  King  of  Spain  from  1870  to  1878.  parative  retirement  until  she  attained  her  eigh- 

Victor  Emanuel  contracted  a  morganatic  mar-  teenth  year.    Her  accession  was  then  evidently 

riage  with  Rosina  VeroeUana,  whom  he  made  dose  at  hand,  and  under  the  difficulties  of  her 

Countess  de  Mirafiore.    The  sons  of  this  un-  lofty  position,  his  judgment  and  experience 

ion  caused  him  great  trouble  and  annoyance,  were  always  at  her  command.    He  placed  near 

Special  works  on  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  reign  her  his  most  trasted  friend.  Baron  Stockmar, 

have  been  written  by  Rtlffer  ('*  K5nig  Victor  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  English 

Emanuel,*'  1878)  and  Bersezio  ("  II  Regno  di  modes  of  thought  and  the  English  Cunstita- 

Vittorio  Emmanuele  11.,"  1878).  tion. 

VICTORIA,  Alkxahdrina,  Queen  of  the  On  the  20th  of  June,  1887,  William  IV.  died« 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  On  the  28th  of  June  the  coronation  of  Queen 

Empress  of  India,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sov-  Victoria  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

ereign  of  the  Orders  of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  well 

Bath,  St  Patrick,  St  Michael,  and  St.  George,  fitted  to  guide  the  youthful  Queen ;  but  the 

was  bom  at  Kensington  Pidace,  London,  May  strife  of  parties  was  peculiarly  fierce,  and  in 

24,  1819.    Her  parents  resided  at  Darmstadt  1889  he  resigned.    Sir  Robert  Peel  attempted 

until  shortly  before  her  birth,  when  they  re-  to  form  an  adminbtration,  which  broke  down 

moved  to  England.    She  is  the  sole  child  of  on  the  Question  of  the  retirement  of  the  lailies 

Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  of  the  Queen^s  bedchamber.    The  Tories  were 

III.    The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  wife  exasperated  at  this  failure,  which  they  attrib- 

of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  afterward  uted  to  the  Queen's  partiality  for  the  ministers 

King  of  the  Belgians,  and  only  child  of  Gkorge  who  bad  first  surrounded  her,  the  first  duty  oi 

IV.,  occurred  on  tibe  6th  of  November,  1817.  a  conatitntional  monarch  being  to  maintahi  a 
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poiition  of  strict  neotralltj.  All  parties  were  Bgt&n  during  the  long  and  alarhuog  illness  of 
anzioos  that  the  Qaeen  shoald  have  the  gold-  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  birst  of  lojaltj 
anoe  and  support  of  a  husband.  Thos  urged,  which  followed  his  recovery,  and  the  sjmpa- 
the  Queen  consented  to  a  marriage  with  her  thy  which  has  been  shown  at  each  fresh  oe- 
cousin,  Prince  Albert,  Duke  of  Saze,  Prinoe  .  reavement  that  has  saddened  the  rojal  familj, 
of  Ooburg  and  Gotha,  which  took  place  in  the  prove  the  affection  and  honor  w^ich  the  Queen 
Ohapel  Royal  at  St.  Jameses,  on  Monday,  Feb-  has  won  as  daughter,  wife,  and  mother.  Dur- 
ruary  10,  1B40.  Uer  Majesty  has  issue:  1.  ing  the  political  convulsions  which  have  altered 
Victoria,  Adelaide,  Princess  Royal,  bom  No-  the  face  of  Continental  Europe,  the  English 
vember  21,  1840;  married  January  25,  1868,  throne  has  stood  firm.  The  Conservative  and 
to  the  Crown  Prinoe  Frederick  William  of  Liberal  parties  have  been  almost  eoually  bal- 
Prussia.  2.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  anced.  The  Prime  Ministers  who  have  sue- 
born  November  9,  1841 ;  married  March  10,  ceeded  Lord  Melbourne,  viz..  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
1868,  to  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.  8.  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Aliee  Maud  Mary,  Duchess  ofSazony,  bom  April  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palraerston,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
25,1848;  married  July  1,1862,  to  Prince  Lud wig  and  Mr.  Disraeli  (created  Viscount  Beacons 
of  Hessse-Darmstadt.  4.  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  field),  have  each  in  turn  supported  the  honor 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  August  6, 1844 ;  mar-  of  England  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Crimean 
ried  January  28,  1874,  to  Grand  Duchess  Marie  war,  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  Abyssinian  war, 
of  Russia.  5.  Helene  Aususta  Victoria,  born  and  the  wars  now  in  progress  with  the  Afghans 
May  26,  1846;  married  July  5, 1866,  to  Prince  and  the  Zulus,  show  that  England  has  main- 
Ohristian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  6.  Louisa  tained  its  military  strength.  Wise  statesman- 
Caroline  Alberta,  bom  March  18, 1848 ;  mar-  ship  and  a  resort  to  arbitration  have  prevented 
ried  March  21,  1871,  to  the  Maronis  of  Lome,  other  wars.  The  chartist  riots,  the  Irish  fton- 
Viceroy  of  Canada.  7.  Arthur  Patrick,  Duke  ine,  and  the  Indian  disturbances  have  not  weak- 
of  Connaught,  bom  May  1,  1850 ;  married  ened  the  empire.  Commerce,  arts,  and  litera- 
March  18,  1879,  to  Princess  Margaret  Louisa  ture  have  been  fostered.  To  the  cares  of  state 
of  Prussia.  8.  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,  her  Majesty  has  added  those  of  authorship, 
bom  April  7, 1858.  9.  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  ''  The  Early  Days  of  U.  R.  H.  the  Pruice  Con- 
Feodore,  bom  April  14,  1857.  The  Prince  sort*' was  published  in  1867,  and  was  followed 
Consort  was  bom  August  26,  1819,  and  had  in  1869  by  *' Leaves  Arom  the  Journal  of  our 
therefore  not  completed  hb  twenty-first  year  Life  in  the  Highlands.'* 
when  he  was  called  to  fill  the  place  nearest  to  Her  Majes^  spends  a  portion  of  each  year 
the  throne.  By  the  influence  of  his  life  and  at  Balmoral  Castle  in  Scotland.  Osborne  in 
the  example  of  his  home,  he  strengthened  the  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  home  built  by  the 
hold  of  the  monarchy  upon  the  affections  of  Prince  Consort,  where  they  sought  recreation 
the  people.  The  moral  dignity  of  the  Court  after  the  cares  and  splendors  of  Buckingham 
was  upheld.  He  understood  the  spirit  of  the  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle.  The  Queen  has 
Enfflish  Constitution,  and  the  Queen  had  ever  made  various  Continental  tours  to  Coburg,  the 
by  her  side  a  dispassionate  and  judicious  ad-  birthplace  of  Prince  Albert,  and  to  Berlin: 
viser.  Imbued  with  the  love  of  art,  he  became  and  she  visited  France  during  the  reigns  of 
its  chief  patron  and  reviver.  His  sudden  death  Louis  Philippe  and  of  the  Emperor  x^apo- 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1861,  was  an  over-  leon  III. 

whelming  loss  to  the  Queen  and  the  nation.  In  1877  her  Majesty  assumed  the  additional 

Since  that  time  her  Majesty  has  in  a  great  title  of  Empress  of  India.    In  1878  she  was 

measure  withdrawn  from  public  and  court  cere-  represented  at  the  Berlin  Conference  hy  Lord 

monial;*,  but  she  has  not  in  her  seclusion  re-  Salisbury  and  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  on  whom  she 

laxed  her  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  bestowed  the  Order  of  the  Grarter  in  reoogni- 

her  realm,  nor  failed  to  perform  any  of  her  tion  of  their  success  in  securing  "  peace  with 

duties  as  sovereign.    On  March  16,  1861,  the  honor."    Though  territorial  acquisitions  and 

Duchess  of  Kent  died  after  a  short  illness.    On  prudent  legislation  illustrate  her  reign,  she  is 

Saturday,  December  14,  1878,  on  the  anniver-  chiefiy  endeared  to  her  people  by  her  domestic 

sary  of  her  father^s  death,  the  Princess  Alice  virtues.    Foreigners  as  well  as  Britons  readily 

sank  under  a  virulent  attack  of  diphtheria,  admit  that 

This  disease  had  stricken  her  children  and  car-  _  _,  v/v.  \?^*r^y; *^ ^•■'^  ^    ^ 

ried  oflf  one  of  them.    When  this  death  was  By  rigi^tdiTina  of  .pottos  wonunhood. 

announced  to  a  brother,  the  child  threw  him-  VIRGINIA.    The  subject  of  the  public  debt 

self  into  his  mother's  arms.    In  defiance  of  her  excited  more  interest  in  the  State  during  the 

physician's  counsel  the  mother  returned  the  year  than  ony  other.  Notwithstanding  arrange* 

embrace,  and  this  proved  to  her  the  kiss  of  ments  for  its  settlement  had  been  made  in  1872 

death.    The  Princess  Alice  was  the  loveliest  and  1878  (see  ^*  Annuid  Cyclopssdia "),  the  in- 

of  the  Queen's  daughters.    She  was  regarded  terest  was  not  regularly  paid,  tne  appropriation 

.in  her  own  family  and  by  the  English  people  for  schools  was  contributed  only  in  part>  and,  by 

•with  peculiar  tenderness,  due  to  her  gentle  reason  of  the  reception  of  the  coupons  of  the 

oharacter  and  to  the  attentions  which  she  lav-  bonds  for  taxes,  the  Treasury  was  almost  with- 

ished  at  the  death-bed  of  Prinoe  Albert,  and  out  money.   It  was  very  evident  when  the 
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don  ot  the  Lcgitlatare  iMoan  on  Deoember  6,  on  tbe  pnllU  debt  tboald  b«  paid  in  AiU ;  and  wbereaa 

1877,  that  some  measure  ehoald  be  adopted  reta-  'l""  »"  °°» ^iHSJi'^io^Itv"  l^^^M^  ulSIS* 

tive  to  the  debt    Bat  a  dinded  sentiLnt  h«l  ;:iSro,Zr'*Sbj"i'nT.Sidb;Ju«tt!:iS:' 

already  begun  to  preyail.    Some  were  in  favor  Btto/v^d,  That  tbo  Finance  Committee  be  and  the/ 

of  an  increase  of  taxes  sufficient  to  meet  all  are  hereby  instructed  to  report  i>s  earlv  as  practicabis 

delinquencies ;  others  opposed  every  increase  of  'wcb  a  bill  increasing  tbe  rate  of  tazailon  on  licenses, 

i:S"^°^-  ai>d  others  propo«Ml  new  bonds  at  a  frtS W^^;  S'ln^t^fe^i.^';;;'^'^^^^^^ 

reduced  interest    Thus  measures  for  rea^ust-  of  the  8uu,  the  pubUo  aohooli,tbe  Interest  on  the 

ment  of  the  debt  were  introduced  early  in  the  public  debt,  and  any  and  all  other  debu  now  dns  or 

session.    They  proposed  to  refund  at  8  per  cent,  that  may  become  due  during  the  fiscal  year  by  the 

interest  for  ten  years,  4  per  cent  for  ten  years,  Commonwealth. 

then  5  and  6  per  cent,  in  bonds  of  forty  or  fifty  In  the  House  on  February  1st  the  Committee 
years.  But  the  propositions  contained  a  pro*  on  Finance  reported  as  follows:  **The  Corn- 
vision  retaining  the  tax  feature  of  the  coupons,  mittee  on  Finance  to  whom  was  referred  the 
This  was  a  fi^  objection  to  them.  Mean-  following  resolution — ^Beaokcdy  as  the  sense 
time  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  in  of  this  House,  that  the  rate  of  taxation  npoc 
January  reported  the  following  condition  of  real  and  personal  property  should  be  increased 
the  debt:  to  such  an  extent  as  will  enable  the  Common- 
Debt.  exdosiTa  of  tbe  uterarj  fond,  tbe  sink-  wealth  to  pay  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
25iA^Af1*SwM*iK7?*^^***^*^aMjiMfiMM  ^^^  ''P*'*  ^**  debts'— with  instructions  to 
A£Sli\tewstonthed;bt!^::::::::::;::.    4^^  InquU-einto  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 

present  rate  of  taxation^  respectfully  report 

$ga,688.»ST  n  u,g^  1^  |g  inexpedient  to  increase  the  present 

Amraai  teterest  oa  tbe  prtadpsi  ef  tbe  deU  of  rate  of  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property.*' 

W>3do.8i8.8$  at  6  sad  0  per  cent. .  ...  $ i.us,M6  M  The  report  was  agreed  to— yeas  1 10,  nays  4. 

Dobt,  ioduding  tbe  literifj sad  iliikliv  fbnds.   S5iM4,S4S  S3  \r^*r*i«.«   ^ul^-Pi^^^^^   ^i^m««iUfLi^   !r»#   «1ia 

▲ocraedinteritooUteraiysadtfnkingAmdi.    iIi03,«ST  90  Meantime  the  Finance  Oommittee  of  tJio 

House  of  Delegates  reported  a  bill  which  de- 

IS7.08M11  tf  clared  in  its  preamble  that  the  condition  of 

ABousltnterMt  OB  tbe  principal  of  tbe  debt  of  the  people  was  such  as  to  render  an  increase 

TS*d!h^11;Sdi**ff*'Mtr'*^*  d  'd  Ihi  ♦•^^^^^  ^*  of  the  rate  of  taxation  impracticable;  that  the 

^Si£?fcSd  Snd^                                4i.M0.TM  TO  *rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was  the 

Total  snoosi  interMt  od  tbe  principal  of  the  utmostlimit  to  which  the  Legislature  should  pro- 

dobt.$4i,S8o.7M.76st6sna6pero«Lt....    8.458,716  81  ©eed  in  levying  taxes ;  thattlie  present  amount 

aivKMUis.  of  taxation  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 

Tstai  Table  of  real  ertate  as  assessed  wHbtszas  governmental  organization,  to  discharge  the 

lor  KiTT.  $240.891. 198. M;  tax  on  uioe  at  50  ^nn«fritnfinnAl  nhliirftfinn  to  the  fr^e  achcwila.  And 

cenU  oo  the  $100  rslae  Is  $1,981,955.90.  and  COnsUtUtlOnai  OUilganon  tO  ine  iree  SCnooiB,  MIQ 

baektaxessaaessedof  $i.iMo»mskes...  tMt8,sio  18  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  interest;  and  that 

^^tb^':2!^ra??J?«.KSSSrii^  the  preservation  of  the  gove^^^^^ 

St  50  cents  on  tbe  $100  rahie. 880.898  19  lately  nccessary.    The  bill,  therefore,  provided 

Total  vahMi  of  ineome  as  aaaesaed  with  taxes  that  there  should  be  a  tax  first  of  twenty-five 

Sit^.^\.^^::^.'.*.*^!.^.^..T'..\.'!?.       84.851 16  <»nts  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  the  exclusive 

Osoitadoo  tax  sasuised  for  1677  :* White.  174.'-  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 

SliS**^  "*'^'^''  ^""^  tax  at  $1  per      ^^^  ^  maintaining  the  government ;  second,  a  further 

Ucmses  aMeeaed  Mi^  tad  NoWmber*  1877.'. '.        641*444  85  tax  of  ten  CCUtS  for  public  f rec-fichool  purposes ; 

Tsxea  derived  from  banks.  raUrosds,  tasonace  tliird,  a  further  tax  of  fifteen  cents  to  pay  the 

JuZ'SStiuS'iT^ir^^                   '"^^^  interest  on  the  public  debt    After  an  extended 

sad  other  tbaaextraordiaarx 75,000  00  debate,  this  bill  w as  passed— yeas  71,  nays  40. 

Totair^renne $8,070,984  H  In  the  Senate  the  bill  WM  amended  by  adding 

Dedaet  commiasions  for  coUeetiBg. 94^40  revenue  from  some  incidental  items  to  the 

^^  fifteen  cents  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 

Dednet  tosoWent  capitation  and  pwpertj  and  '^  ^  It  was  then  passed- yeas  21,  nays  16.    In  the 

deUnqaeat  land  tax 187.500  78  House  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  were 

^7^^^  14  approved,  with  the  exception  of  an  unimpor- 

DedQetevrent  expenses  of  coremment 1.078.868  88  tant  one,  which  was  modified  by  the  House 

81  875l888  81  ***^  Subsequently  approved  by  the  Senate.    On 

Deduct  aoKMuit  doe  pobUe  free  schools. 497.788  85  February  27th  the  Governor  returned  to  the 

^                                                        '  House  the  bill  with  his  reasons  for  not  signing 

Ketnsrenne  sppUeable  to  tbe  payment  of  In-     ^^       ^  j^     g^  ^^ged  that  the  bill  did   not  meet  hiS 

T    .1*    «      1 T «^li  \V    j>  «      ,  wishes,  which  were  that  the  State  debt  should 

In  the  Senate  on  January  29th  the  following  |^  flnaJiy  ^^i^  ^^  that  in  hU  opinion  the 

resolution  received  four  votes,  and  was  disposed  clauses  of  the  bill  are  both  unjust  and  uncon- 

of  in  the  House  by  reference  to  a  committee :  gtitutional,  apart  from  anything  beyond  their 

WJkerteiy  The  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  baaed  simple  terms.    The  veto  was  ta£en  up  for  con* 

on  the  pranent  rate  of  taxation  of  fifty  cenu  on  the  rideraUon  on  the  28th  in  the  House  of  Dele- 

one  hundred  dollam  value,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  it*       r\^  ^u^  ^^^.^^^^  ^s  ♦t*^.  ^.i^a^.^^  ^f  ♦i*^ 

ezpenaoa  of  the  8t4ite,  the  public  sohoola.  and  the  f^tes.    On  the  fluestion  of  the  passage  of  the 

interest  on  tbe  pubUo  debt ;  and  whereas  the  interest  bill  notwithstanding  the  Qovernor's  veto,  tbe 
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▼ote  was — jeBs  71,  nays  41.    Two  thirds  not  Notwithstanding  the  conflicting  views  on  tKd 

Yoting  in  the  affirmatiye,  the  bill  was  lost.  subject  of  the  State  debt,  and  the  passage  of  a 

On  February  22d  the  Finance  Committee  of  bill  which  presented  no  special  indacement  to 

the  Honse  reported  a  bill  for  the  consolidation  the  bondholders  for  the  acceptance  of  its  terms, 

of  the  public  debt  and  for  the  payment  of  in-  yet  many  importaot  measures  were  adopted  at 

terest  thereon.    This  bill  authorized  the  Gov-  this  session.    Salaries  were  reduced,  additional 

emor  to  exchange  for  outstanding  bonds,  dollar  sources  of  reyenue  provided,  apportionment  of 

for  dollar,  registered  bonds  bearing  interest  at  legislative  members  made,  and  the  date  for  the 

8  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  and  4  per  cent,  commencement  of  biennial  sessions  was  fixed 

thereafter  until  paid,  exempted  both  principal  for  December,  1879. 

and  interest  from  taxation,  and  the  bonds  to  On  January  24th  the  Legblature  elected  the 
become  due  in  fifty  years,  but  redeemable  after  following  State  officers :  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
ten  years.  Two  thirds  of  other  interest-bearing  lie  Schools,  W.  H.  Ruffner;  State  Auditor,  W. 
bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  may  be  F.  Taylor ;  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  S.  H. 
funded  in  the  same  manner  upon  a  release  of  Bay  kin ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  McDonald; 

^  the  remaining  third,  accrued  and  unpaid  inter-  Superintendent  of  Printing,  R.  £.  Trayser. 

^  est  to  be  paid  out  of  any  excess  of  revenue  in  Subsequently,  on  March  Sd,  the  General  As- 

the  Treasury,  etc.,  etc.  sembly  elected  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Treasurer, 

On  March  5th  another  bill  for  the  consolida-  and  Asa  Rogers,  Second  Auditor, 
tion  of  the  debt  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  The  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  its  consideration  postponed.  One  of  the  convened  on  December  4,  1878.  At  its  open- 
Senators  (Fulkerson),  speaking  in  opposition  ing  the  Governor  said :  *^  In  entering  upon  the 
to  its  reception,  said:  duties  and  responsibilities  of  legislation,  the 
There  was  only  $10S  in  the  Treasory  this  morning  same  great  question  rises  that  confronted  you 
— not  a  dollar  more.  The  banks  have  refused  to  loan  at  the  beginning  of  your  last  session,  and  oo- 
the  State  another  dollar;  the  State  owes  the  banks  oupied  you,  in  one  form  or  another,  during  its 
now  $176,000  borrowed  money;  it  is  behind  with  entire  term.  It  is  the  question  of  questions  for 
the  appropnation  to  the  asylums  $121,000;  there  is  ^it  .  r^*^^'  y  ;"  ""^  *i««^iawu  v*  ^u^uv/uo  iv* 
$1,000,000  of  uncollected  taxes,  and  $864,000  of  cou-  Virginia,  involvmg  every  other.     There  is  not 

fons  on  the  market,  with  $600,000  to  mature  on  the  a  department  of  the  government  it  does  not 

St  of  July  next.    So  that  we  will  have  less  thas  reach ;  there  is  not  an  operation,  however  ap- 

$160,000  to  run  the  goyeroment  to  the  end  of  the  parently  remote  or  small  its  detail,  that  is  not 

fiscal  year,  while  the  necessities  of  the  government  5;..^/i*i^  y>-  ;n<i;..i^/«fi«^  o^^y^f^  KJiJo  i^^o4^^,x^ 

during  thit  thne  wiU  require  $900,000 1  What,  then,  directly  or  mdirectly  affected  by  its  existence 

shall  we  do  !   Fritter  away  the  balance  of  the  session  or  discussion.     As  long  as  the  State  debt  oon- 

disouasinff  senseless  propositions  of  comprombe^  or  tinues  unsettled,  there  is  an  incubus  upon  the 

KCt  to  worit  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  keeping  spirit  and  a  clog  upon  the  movements  of  Vir- 

the  government  alive  I  g\nla .  ^i^^^  jt  ^^  ^^^^  honorably  and  finally, 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  thus  stated  she  will  start  upon  a  career  that  will  not  be 

was  confirmed  by  a  report  of  the  Auditor.    It  unworthy  of  her  history."    The  views  now 

was  finally  relieved  by  the  passage  of  two  bills,  represented  in  this  body  soon  appeared  to  be  as 

one  of  which  required  the  general  license  tax  various  and  confiicting  as  at  the  previous  ses- 

and  the  other  the  liquor  tax  to  be  paid  in  law-  sion.    Some  asserted  that  by  the  payment  of 

ful  money  of  the  United  States.  an  additional  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the  hun- 

On  March  11th  the  House  ordered  to  be  en-  dred  dollars  the  State  could  meet  all  deficiencies 
grossed  an  amended  bill  which  offered  to  the  of  the  revenue,  pay  full  interest  upon  the  entire 
creditors  to  refund  their  bonds  in  registered  debt,  maintain  the  State  government  and  pub- 
bonds  which  will  bear  8  per  cent,  interest  for  lie  schools,  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  which 
eighteen  years,  and  4  per  cent,  for  thirty-two  would  in  a  few  years  extinguish  the  principal 
years.  They  were  to  be  non-taxable  by  city,  of  the  debt.  This  statement  was  denied  oy 
county,  or  State,  on  principal  or  interest.  This  others,  who  urged  that  it  was  based  upon  an 
finally  passed — yeas  84,  nays  18.  In  the  Sen-  erroneous  report  to  the  public ;  and  to  snow  its 
ate  the  bill  was  considered  on  the  next  day,  incorrectness  reference  was  made  to  the  follow- 
when  Mr.  Fulkerson  said  **  he  was  opposed  to  ing  statement  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury : 
the  bill  because  there  was  nothing  in  it ;   it  from  what  boubcbs  rxvsnub  is  dxrivid. 

would  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips  of  its  invent-  Talae  of  real  estate  as  asieised  with  taxes, 

ors  in  less  than  twelve  months.    He  predicted  ^^l^^^^^l  ^  aLwi^V^sST  uSk 

that  in  twelve  months,  if  this  Legislature  as-      taxes,  aaseseed  at  $i,560.«a;  m^Sf? $1,288,216  18 

sembled   then,  not  a  single  bondholder  would  Valne  of  personal  property  assewed  with  taxes, 

have  accepted  the  terras  of  the  biU.    The  bill  5I&'jaS^!^A?^.^"T*.'f.~.'^!*.  .*^^     880,8W  i» 

was  only  intended  to  bridge  over  one  year;  Taine  of  incomes  as  assessed  witii  taxes,  $3,457,- 

with  the  weak-kneed  and  the  friends  of  the  ci^|^on*^^^hTtli7^%i^^ii^'            ^^'^  ^ 

bill,  it  will  pass  to-day,  and  be  telegraphed  all      ^;  total  tax  st$i  per  capita! 988,815  00 

over  the  country.    But  I  shall  vote  againstit,    J«<»'*S»°"f«^-  ;••:••  •,:•••:••; 600,00000 

«^  -»^  ^«^  ^1^^  «:ii .  ^,^A  T  A*n  or.-A  4-i««7^«M«r  ^^  Tsxss  dcrived  from  banks,  railroads.  Insurance 

if  no  one  else  will ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  pr^      companies,  clerks,  notaries,  etTT. 120,000  00 

dictions  will  be  verified."    The  bill  was  passed  Berenne  derived  from  other  sooroes,  not  and 

—yeas  29,  nays  6.    On  the  same  day  the  Legis-      other  than  extraordinaiy ^o<»  <» 

lature  adjourned.  Totalrefenne $3,189,480  58 
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nS^  ^SS2diAi'fti"fliijiiii""^' ^^'tSMro  2  "*^  ^^  ^®  dollar  of  assessed  yalaea,  with  a 

u«iiicteommiMioninrooueoanc;«to iw.gro  w  constantly  decreasing  currency,  a  rapidly  di- 

s,fii9,8io  60  minishing  market  pnce  for  lands  and  ail  they 

^^^t^SS^i^^tS^'' ^,^^!y*^ !^!^     mT89  86  produce,  and  a  widespread  prostration  and 

stagnation  in  all  enterprise  of  every  kind. 

iwinnt  «,«•«!  «np««».«f  «»««.«-«♦          •^SJ•Sft  S  '^®  pHncipal  staple,  tobacco,  has  been  and 

Deduct  eamntexpenMt  of  ffOTMiimeiit hmfioo  w  ^^^  -^  burdened  with  an  unconstitutional  and 

_  .                .                                     IMi^oM  M  discriminating  tax,  amounting  to  the  enormous 

iXKliicttiiKmntdae  to  public  fteeachooii ui,m  95  ^^  of  twenty-four  cento  on  the  pound;  so 

Nat  rcTcnae  appUoible  to  pftyment  of  iatcrett   |9T8,2CS  49  that,  under  this  burden,  what  was  once  the 

A   —  *^.  *    ^     ^  ^  *^^^m^^»^  . chief  money -crop,  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 

^S?cSi{::!^."**!*.':"^'^*!^.'*ti.T«.9»M  climate,  is  now  Mable  to 'realize  tbe  cost  of 

i>eiicit tno,(mn  prodaotion.    A  bondholder  who  was  a  citizen 

ThU  «l,r4i,8«6.8»  doe.  not  inolad.  the  unoal  «P«««<1  «»»•  foUowing  Tiews  on  the  que.- 

interest  due  oo  bonds  belonging  to  the  literary  tion: 

JgjtM  above,  the  toUl  «.n«.l  ddicit  would  be  g?2Jf\rtK!7,S:rr:j.i:'lfor't7cS*r^*'oS'tt 
^^*  *  *  govomment,  keep  up  the  schools,  and  pay  the  in- 
The  question  thus  presented  was  as  follows :  terest  upon  the  unAinded  debt,  and  arreara  of  inter- 
Shall  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  values  in  ••*  S?^:?"?;.  JJ^^'n'^*  '^t^lw'lu^^  ""^^  PJ'^P^®  *** 
thA  flfaf A  K^a  or^  Aai.  i^^^r.^^  «o  t^  ^^«^a.  fk^  oouth-sido  Virginia  Is  such  that  they  can  bear  no 
!^?J!?i*-i.*  .^-^^  1?^!^^  .*?-.:m.-^L®5iA^  tto"  than  they  now  pay,  and  jven  the  present  tax 


existing  deficiency  of  nearly  a  million  dollars    u  so  onerous  that  the  public  officers  hare  great  diffl- 


♦TTI^iir'u  «!^I^-4  «CU'^1™^rJVl'!^  !!j!!r*"T"'  would  not  generally  be  assessed  at  more  than  half 

tion,  for  it  would  find  scarcely  any  advocates,  tbe  present  valuation ;  for  our  lands  are  ffoing  down 

"There  are  only  two  ways,"  savs  the  Govern-  lower  and  lower  every  year— indeed,  often  can  not 

or,  "  open  to  us  for  any  honorable  settlement —  be  sold  at  any  price^  and  if  sold  scarcely  ever  paid 

by  increasing  the  taxe^  or  by  fair  and  friendly  ^ofj  and  generallv  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the 

ad jnstmentwith  the  creditors.    Between  re-  jeHer.    iTcnow  of  many  fine  tr^u  of  land  that  have 

j«  I-  wjv  vavxMirvio.     A^vbfTvvu  1J7  |j^^  ,^]^  for  two,  thrco,  and  four  dollars  per  acre 

pudi^on  or  any  settlement  by  force  on  the  which  formerly  brought  twelve  and  fifteen  dolUrs 

one  hand,  and  an  increase  of  taxation  on  the  per  acre,  and  which  are  now  taxed  at  seven  and  eight 

other,  I  would  not  for  one  moment  hesitate,  dollars  valuation  per  acre.   Individually  I  would  not 

The  former  would  bring  ruin ;  the  hitter,  how-  "fl^fd  a  considerable  increase  of  taxation  in  order  to 

^•^»  ^^^u  -«4P  •;•.«  ^^;r^^^^^^^  :♦  ^:»ul  ^..-^  psy  the  Interest  on  our  public  debt ;  but  I  know  our 

ever  much  snflrenngand  privation  it  might  cause  fj^^^  generally  could  not  stand  any  further  hi- 


ev^to  of  the  last  few  years  showed  it     Vir-  The  other  mode  of  settlement  Is  by  a  fair  and  just 

ginia,  as  the  principal  arena  of  the  armed  con-  reacyustment  of  the  whole  debt,  Ainded  and  unfUnd- 

fliot  between  the  States,  was  left  by  the  war  in  od,  and  1  think  the  simplest  way  is  the  best.    Put 

a  condition  of  prostration  and  poverty  wholly  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  upon  the  same  footing 

unparalleled  in  any  other  Sontbem  state    Sh'e  SSt'l'^bVl:,' ^JT'vfK'r;  "^^dlrfn' Si 

was  shorn  of  a  large  portion  of  her  population  funded  coupons,  and  make  one  consolidated  debt  of 

and  territory,  as  attested  by  the  existence  of  the  whole,  and  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  the  amount. 


gislature,  as  is  established  by  the  funding  bill,  the  ever-to-be-Umented  finding  bill.  ThU  plan,  or 

which,  so  far  from  abating  war  interest,  capi-  one  similar,  1  am  sure  would  meet  the  approval  of  a 

tallied  that  and  other  interest  as  part  and  par-  Jarg©  portion  of  the  State's  ereditore,  excepting  pw- 

cel  of  a  new  principal  debt  as  great  as  that  llfP*  i^T*"*'  ""^  ?"•?•**  bondholdera  wf.o  bought 

SA     J  J  I     ^••"v^i'fM  «^w«  OO  ^t^NM  BO  uia«  jjj^jj.  ^njg  jn  pjg|  times  at  very  reduced  prices, 

retended  to  be  decreased.    That  any  of  the  The  expenses  of  the  State  and  county  govemmento 

ebt  was  even  pretended  to  be  deferred  until  reduced  to  the  lowest  reasonable  amount,  biennial 

a  settlement  between  Virginia  and  West  Vir-  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  present  rate  of 

ginia  (as  to  that  portion)  should  be  effected,  is  ^^^'""Ix  ?  ?  "^^^  ^"!^}  inc^*"*!  ▼i"  effect  this  ob- 

oroof  enough  that  the  whole  debt  should  hive  l^il^^^^^j^'^^oZ'^o^^^^^^ 
been  postponed  to  an  aqjustment  between-  the 

two  States.     That  Virginia  was  solely  and  The  views  of  the  Governor  were  delivered  in 

wholly  to  be  victimized  in  this  transaction  is  his  message  to  the  Legislature.    He  said  : 

evident  from  the  entire  exemption  of  West  ,        ,^^             ^        .,.,^         ^„^ 

VirginU  from  aU  trouble  and  responsibility  ^*  ^^"/^  ^rTP"^  ^V.  '*'  V-^''""^  ^^f  '  ^^^  "V^ 

j«  4.5          L        ^.      o  A  1    r^     *w.pvuotw«iv  iquare  view  of  this  matter  of  increase  of  taxation.  11 

in  the  matter.    The  State  taxes,  m  the  mean  j^'not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  unreflectingly  announce 

time,  have  been  kept  np  to  the  rate  of  five  onr  favor  of  Increased  taxation,  without  oonsldering 
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the  Mnoant  to  be  nised  or  oar  abOitj  to  bear  it.  I 
think,  in  effect,  tbii  is  quite  as  onwite  as  to  declare 
oar  opposition  to  any  increase  whatever,  without  re- 
dootin^  on  the  dreadful  results  that  must  follow. 
To  pay  this  large  deficit,  together  with  the  back  and 
accruing  interest,  would  not,  aa  aome  quite  lightly 
assert,  require  only  a  amall  increaae  of  taxation.  It 
would  require  no  less  than  an  increase  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  property  as 
at  present  assessed,  or  the  finding  of  other  subjects, 
for  which  of  late  so  much  diligent  search  has  been 
made,  and  of  which  as  yet  so  few  can  be  found.  We 
must  also  remember  that  a  large  amount  of  these  as* 
sessed  values  ore  unproductive,  and  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  actual  wealth  of  tJie  State  upon 
which  there  is  no  other  incumbrance  than  the  State 
debt  In  addition  to  this  State  debt  are  local  and 
individual  indebtedness.  The  local  often  exoeeda 
the  State  tax.  and  much  property  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  is  mortgaged  ror  the  improvements 
upon  its  surfkce.  and  which  yet  shows  upon  the 
books  as  so  much  clear  value.  It  ia  wlae  and  right 
for  those  in  office  to  consider  these  things  in  mak* 
ing  up  a  calm  and  imptirtial  iudgment. 

If  tne  State  of  Virginia,  then,  is  not  able  to  pay 
the  debt  or  t|ie  full  interest  thereon,  and  ultimately 
the  principal,  she  ought  to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
measure  tnis  side  offeree  to  which  I  have  referred — 
an  honorable  and  amicable  adljuatment  with  her  cred- 
itors. 

In  March,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the  Le- 
gislature passed  a  bill  making  a  simple  propo- 
sal to  the  creditors  of  the  State  for  a  settle* 
raent  Under  it  the  Governor  issaed  his  proc- 
lamation, stating  its  provisions,  urging  a  con- 
sideration of  them  and  a  response.  He  also 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  credit- 
ors as  extensively  as  possible.  The  result  of 
the  correspondence  consisted  in  recommenda- 
tions from  the  most  powerful  corporations  and 
the  most  respectable  and  influential  business 
men.  The  first  response  came  from  the  eonn- 
dl  of  foreign  bondholders  in  London.  It  pro- 
posed 4  per  cent,  in  gold  upon  the  whole  debt^ 
principal  and  interest  funded,  exempt  from 
taxes,  with  coupons  receivable  for  all  taxes, 
debts,  dues,  and  demands  due  the  State,  with 
sioking  fund,  the  proceeds  of  the  4  per  cent. 
to  be  distributed  by  the  creditors  among  them- 
selves, so  as  to  make  the  law  effective.  The 
next  response  was  from  Baring  Brothers,  A. 
Belmont  as  the  representative  of  the  Roths- 
childs, and  Brown  Brothers  and  others  of  New 
York.  It  recommended  4  per  cent,  for  the 
oonsol  and  81  in  gold  for  all  the  other  classes 
of  bonds,  principal  and  interest  funded,  with 
coupons,  to  be  received  for  taxes  or  other 
dues  to  the  State,  with  suitable  sinking  fund. 
This  was  a  surrender  of  one  third  of  the  an- 
nual interest.  Looked  at  from  the  side  of  the 
State,  the  proposition  seemed  to  possess  four 
objectionable  features.  It  made  a  distinction 
between  the  holders  of  consols  with  tax-re- 
ceivable coupons  and  the  other  classes  of  cred- 
itors, it  recommended  the  tax-receivable  cou- 
pon feature,  and  the  funding  of  the  interest, 
and  it  demanded  an  increase  of  taxation.  This 
last  objection  was  of  practical  importance. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  deficit  under  these 
recommendations  would  be  aboat  as  fol- 
lows: 


Tike  smoaatef  latsrest  to  be  rsissd  sn  whole 
debt  Aukded,  prlnoipal  sad  taitertftt,  at  4  per 

oeot $i;mi,soboo 

The  smooAt  from  reveouas  ss  tbey  now  stand 
to  be  sppUed  to  payment  vf  interest,  as  per  re- 
port of  Auditor 9n^4B 

$860,296  SI 
To  which  sdd  interest  00  tttemy  ftmd. 8M«0  64 

To  be  provided  for |4S8,645  1ft 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  State  indebted- 
ness presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  open- 
ing of  its  session  on  December  4,  1878.  It  re- 
mained at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  same 
position.  A  strong  expression  bad  been  made 
against  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
should  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  State  taxes. 

The  amount  of  liquor  licenses  assessed  for 
the  year  1877  was  as  follows : 

WhotosslesndretsUUqnor-dealers. $8tU44  9S 

Ordinaries 89,<MI  88 

Eatlnff-houses fi,9IO  64 

ReoOflers 666  61 

Distillers. 6,87316 

Totsl  tax  asseesed  sgsinst  Uqnor-dsslen  lloensed 
during  the  flsoal  year  ending  September  80, 

istT! : .Trr....rn t^tw* 

There  are  ninety-nine  countiest  in  the  State, 
of  which  sixty-six  have  made  no  report  of  the 
results  of  the  Moffett  law.  In  some  of  them 
the  registers  have  not  been  put  up.  ^  Heport* 
have  been  received  from  twelve  cities  and 
thirty-three  counties,  and  but  partiallj  from 
some  of  the  largest  of  these.  An  estimate  for 
the  ensuing  year,  made  by  the  State  Auditor,  is 
that  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  liquor  under  the 
Moffett  register  would  yield  $600,000.  He  reo- 
ommends  a  uniform  tax  on  ^  liquors,  wheth- 
er alcoholic  or  malt. 

The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  at  the 
election  on  November  5th  was  as  follows : 
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I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 
IX. 


•  •  •  • 
••  •  • 

•  • «  « 

•  •  •  • 
••  •  • 


I  •  •  •  I 

•  •  •  4 

•  •  •  I 
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Beale, 

7,S64 

Ooode, 

n^T 

Johnston, 

6,Ts»7 
Binton, 

T,«76 
Csbell, 

8,646 
Taok«r, 

7.888 
Harris, 

7.886 
Hnnton, 

^77« 
Bicbmond, 

6.180 


RtpabUon. 


Beond, 
6.474 
Dezendori; 

8,809 
Newman, 

4,178 
Jorvensen, 

18J)88 
WItoher, 
4,867 
Pattsaon, 
4,680 
PaaL 
6,680 
Carter, 
1,118 
Csinp, 
618 


Oriebtoik, 
8,888 


Coduran, 
606 
MeMnllin,    Newberry, 
4,828  4,640 


The  various  institutions  of  the  State  are  un- 
der careful  and  prudent  management,  and  show 
the  usual  results  for  the  jear. 

The  institutions  for  higher  education  are 
well  maintained  in  the  State.  Tliere  are  about 
1,600  youths  in  the  colleges,  and  1,000  more 
in  the  high-grade  schools.  The  State  appro- 
priations are  also  large. 

The  new  criminal  code  became  operative  on 
July  1st.  The  first  case  of  the  use  of  the  whip- 
ping-post occurred  in  Norfolk.  The  victim  was 
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a  white  man,  and  the  officer  who  gave  the  oompetent  Their  prayer  that  the  cause  might 
flogging  was  a  negro  constable.  be  removed  to  the  United  States  courts  was 
A  decision  was  made  bj  Judge  Rives  of  the  also  denied.  A  jurj  of  white  men,  after  twice 
United  States  Di»<trict  Oourt  that  under  the  trying  the  prisoners,  disagreed  in  the  case  of 
"  civil-rights  act "  a  colored  man  is  not  tried  one  brother,  and  found  the  other  guilty.  A 
by  his  peers  unless  there  are  negroes  in  the  petition  was  then  presented  to  Judge  Rives  for 
jury-box.  The  decision  grew  out  of  the  trial  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  blacks  were 
of  Burwell  and  Lee  Reynolds,  colored  brothers,  illegally  excluded  from  the  jury.  He  not  only 
for  the  murder  of  a  white  man,  Aaron  C.  Shel-  decided  as  above  stated,  but  added,  further- 
ton.  They  asked  the  State  Circuit  Oourt  for  more,  that  their  petition  for  a  removal  to  the 
a  jury  of  both  whites  and  blacks,  but  were  re-  United  States  courts  ended  State  iurisdiction, 
fused  this  petition,  as  no  proof  could  be  offered  and  nullified  s&bsequent  proceedings  in  ita 
that  the  white  j  jrors  were  prcgndiced  or  in-  courts. 


W 

WADE,  Benjamin  Fbankuk,  died  at  Jeffer-  duct  of  the  War,  and  advocated  the  passbg  of 
son,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  March  2, 1878.  a  law  confiscating  the  property  of  Sonthem 
He  was  bom  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  leaders  and  emancipating  tiieir  slaves.  In 
27,1800.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Rev-  1862,  being  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
olution,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Territories,  he  reported  a  bill  providing  for 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  Having  received  a  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  rerritonee  of 
limited  education,  he  started  when  about  twen-  the  United  States,  and  its  prohibition  in  any 
ty-one  years  of  age  for  Illinois,  but  nroceeded  that  might  afterward  be  acquired.  He  also 
no  farther  than  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  For  reported  the  bill  establishing  negro  sufiVage 
several  years  he  was  employed  in  teaching  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  Vice- 
school  and  in  agricultural  and  other  manned  President  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presiden- 
pursuits.  In  1828,  after  studying  law  about  cy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  April,  1865, 
two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Wade  became  President  pro  tempore  of 
began  practice  in  Ashtabula  County.  In  1886  the  Senate  and  acting  Vice-President  of  the 
he  was  chosen  prosecuting  attorney  of  that  United  States.  In  March,  1867,  he  was  elect- 
county,  and  in  1837  was  elected  to  the  State  ed  Preddent  of  the  Senate.  In  1869  he  was 
Senate.  He  was  then  a  Whig,  and  in  1840  appointed  a  Gk>vemment  director  of  the  Pacific 
earnestly  advocated  the  election  of  General  Rfldlroad.  The  proposition  to  annex  San  Do- 
Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  He  also  became  mingo  to  the  United  States  was  approved  by 
distinguished  at  this  time  for  his  opposition  to  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
slavery  and  liis  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colored  to  that  island  in  1871  to  report  on  the  subject, 
race.  In  1841  he  was  reelected  for  the  second  He  did  not  afterward  hold  any  public  office, 
time  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1847  he  wascho-  but  he  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
sen  by  the  I^egislatnre  as  Presiding  Judge  of  politics. 

the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Ohio.  He  per-  WELLES,  Gidkov,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
formed  the  duties  of  this  office  till  1851,  when  February  11,  1878.  He  was  born  in  Glaston- 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  bury,  Conn.,  July  1,  1802.  He  entered  the 
States.  He  was  twice  reelected,  and  contin-  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but  left  before 
ned  a  member  of  that  body  till  1869.  On  en-  graduating  and  began  the  study  of  the  law. 
taring  Congress  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  In  1826  he  became  the  editor  and  one  of  the 
debates,  and  became  a  prominent  advocate  of  proprietors  of  the  Hartford  *'  Times,"  a  leading 
antislavery  measures.  In  1862  he  was  one  of  Democratic  journal.  He  continued  to  write 
the  very  few  Senators  who  voted  for  the  re-  editorial  articles  for  this  paper  for  about  thirty 
peal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  He  opposed  years,  though  he  did  not  assume  the  responsi- 
the  bill  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  Compromise,  bility  of  ita  editorial  columns  after  1886.  From 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  for  Kansas  in  1827  to  1885  he  represented  his  native  town  of 
1858,  and  the  appropriation  of  $80,000,000  for  Glastonbury  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  chosen 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  He  had  lon^  been  an  State  Comptroller  by  the  Legislature  in  1885, 
earnest  advocate  of  the  homestead  bill,  which  and  elected  to  that  office  in  1842  and  1848. 
was  finally  passed  in  1862,  after  it  had  been  re-  From  1886  to  1841  he  was  Postmaster  of  Hart- 
ported  by  him.  Before  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  ford.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Wade  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Peace  Com-  Polk  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Navy 
mission.  He  opposed  all  compromises  be-  Department,  which  position  he  held  till  1849. 
tween  the  North  and  the  Soutli  which  were  On  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
proposed  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in  1860.  Mr.  Welles  became  identified  with  it,  and  in 
When  the  war  was  begun  he  urged  that  it  be  1856  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican  candi- 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor.  He  became  date  for  Governor  of  Connecticut.  In  1860  he 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Con-  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
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yention,  ftnd  was  chairman  of  the  Oonnecticat 
delegation.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
bjr  President  Lincoln  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  which  office  he  continued  nntil  March,  1869. 
In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  public  life, 
but  he  wrote  for  magazines  several  articles  on 
members  and  events  of  Lincoln's  Administra- 
tion, which  attracted  wide  attention  and  dis- 
onssion. 

WELSH,  John,  United  States  Minister  to 
England,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1805; 
and  has  long  been  one  of  the  oest  known  and 
most  enterprising  merchants  of  that  city.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  for  many  years  has  been  President 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission.  He  has 
been  a  meml>er  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission since  1862.  He  has  been  widely  known 
for  several  years  as  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Trade  and  has  long  been  a  di- 
rector in  the  Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  and  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
For  a  short  time  after  its  organization  he  was 
President  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance  in  April,  1878, 
and  he  labored  zealously  for  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition.  After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
$50,000  was  subscribed  by  his  fellow  citizens  as 
a  testimonial  of  his  services.  At  Mr.  Welsh's 
suggestion  the  money  was  devoted  to  the  en- 
dowment of  a  professorship  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
now  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Welsh  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  is  one  of  the  founders  and  largest  contrib- 
utors to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
Republican.  In  October,  1878,  he  was  named 
for  the  English  mission,  and  the  nomination 
was  promptly  confirmed.  He  is  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  cultivated  manners,  and  public  spirit. 
His  appointment  gave  universal  satisfaction 
in  this  country,  and  was  cordially  received  in 
England. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  The  election  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  West  Virginia  was  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  being  the  8th, 
and  resulted  as  follows: 


DISTRICT. 

Demoentie. 

BopattUatt. 

NatiaoaL 

LJ;;;;;;;; 
IL  ;;;;;;;; 

Wilson, 
18,867 

Marttn, 
16,421 

Kenna, 
19,040 

Hubbard, 
13,448 
Burr. 
7,68T 

Walker, 
1«,318 

BasselL 

4,067 

Thompson, 

The  votes  severally  polled  by  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  throughout  the  State 
in  October,  1878,  fell  short  of  their  votes  at 
the  Presidential  election  in  November,  1876, 
by  22,663  and  6,137,  respectively.  The  Green- 
backers,  who  in  1876  polled  1,373  votes  for 
Peter  Cooper,  their  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
polled  in  1878  a  total  of  24,531  for  their  three 
candidates  for  Congress.    At  this  election  the 


people  voted  also  for  members  of  the  Legial^ 
ture,  with  the  following  result :  Senate — ^Demo- 
crats 20,  Republicans  8 ;  House  of  Delegates — 
Democrats  81,  Republicans  7,  Greenbackers  8, 
Independent  Democrats  5. 

The  Legislature  opened  its  regular  session  at 
Wheeling  on  January  8,  1879. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 
1878,  were  as  follows :  Receipts  from  all  sources, 
including  $192,869.38  cash  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury on  October  1, 1877,  $886,276.29;  disburse- 
ments on  all  accounts,  $572,343.75.  Cash  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  October  1,  1878,  $818,- 
801.92. 

The  education  of  youth  is  well  attended  to 
in  West  Virginia,  the  free-school  system  having 
been  adopt^  and  put  in  operation.  There  are 
a  few  loud  and  earnest  opponents  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  free  schools  in  the  State;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  subject 
may  be  regarded  as  settlela  by  the  highest  ver- 
dict of  popular  approval.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  for  the  scbolastio 
year  ending  August  81,  1878,  was  201,287,  of 
whom  130,184  were  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the 
free  schools,  an  increase  of  4,852  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  number  of  teachers  was  8,- 
747,  of  whom  2,822  were  males.  The  average 
school  year  for  1877-'78  was  reckoned  through- 
out the  State  at  4*28  months,  a  slight  increase 
over  that  of  1876-77,  which  was  4*  18  months. 
On  this  point  it  is  remarked  that,  as  nearly  all 
of  the  82  graded  schools  in  the  State,  and  many 
of  the  ungraded  ones  in  the  most  populous  sec- 
tions, remain  open  for  ten  or  at  least  eight 
months  each  year,  the  duration  of  teaching-time 
in  the  schools  of  some  districts  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly short.  There  are  56  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  free  schools  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  number  of  scboolhouses  on  August 
81,  1878,  was  8,297,  of  which  11  are  stone,  89 
brick,  1,905  frame,  and  1,292  log  buildings. 
The  number  built  in  1876-77  was  126,  and  in 
1877-78,  80.  The  cost  of  the  public  schools 
for  all  purposes  in  the  latter  year  was  $88,- 
840.35,  or  11*5  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding. The  average  cost  of  the  public  schools 
per  capita^  reckoned  on  the  whole  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  was  $2.49  for  tuition, 
and  $5.23  for  all  expenses,  including  the  out- 
lay for  scboolhouses,  land,  and  their  mainte- 
nance. The  State  normal  schools  continue  in 
their  useful  work  of  training  and  fitting  teach- 
ers to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools.  The 
West  Virginia  University  appears  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  with  a  prospect  of  fur- 
ther improvement.  It  is  said  to  have  ^*  an  able 
and  scholarly  faculty,  and  a  curriculum  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  American  colleges."  In 
1878  it  had  108  students  from  28  counties  in 
the  State. 

In  the  West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
the  number  of  patients  during  the  year  ending 
September  80,  1877,  was  485— males  267,  fe- 
males 218.    At  the  dose  of  that  year  it  was  41 7 
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.^^ales225,  females  192.  During  the  jear  end-  '*  to  confer  and  act  with  similar  commisuoners 

log  September  80,  1878,  their  number  was  474  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia  in  ascertain- 

— males  261,  females  213.    On  October  1, 1878,  ing  and  locating  the  boundarj  line  between 

it  was  415— males  226,  females  189.   Seventeen  the  two  States,  wherever  the  line  is  in  dlspate." 

amongthe  patients  were  colored  persons — ^males  At  the  reoaest  of  Governor  Mathews,  an  offi- 

7,  females  10.    The  cost  to  the  State  for  each  cer  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  has 

patient  was  at  the  rate  of  $2.88)^  per  week  in  also  been  assigned  to  act  with  the  State  Oom- 

1876-77,  and  $2.22f  in  1877-78.    The  aver-  missioners  in  locating  the  bonndarv. 

age  cost  of  patients  in  other  similar  institutions  At  the  Universal  Exposition  held  in  Paris  in 

thronghoat  the  countrj  is  $4.50  per  week.  1877WestVirginiawa8  represented  by  two  com- 

The  insUtntion  is  crowded  beyond  its  utmost  missioners  appointed  bj  Governor  Mathews, 

capacity.    Besides  those  in  the  hospital,  there  Out  of  the  articles  which  the  State  had  ez- 

is  a  large  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  State,  hibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 

Applications  for  admission  have  been  made  in  delphia  in  1876,  the  Governor  caused  speci- 

behalf  of  85  more  patients,  which  could  not  be  mens  of  coal,  iron  ore,  minerals,  woods,  wool, 

entertained  for  waiit  of  room.    The  m^ority  and  agricultural  products  to  be  selected  and 

of  these  insane  outside  the  asylum  are  kept  in  sent  to  France  for  exhibition, 

county  jails,  at  the  probable  risk  of  their  be-  The  Government  improvements  of  the  navi- 

ooroing  hopelessly  incurable  by  delay  in  their  gation  of  the  Kanawha  River  will  develop  the 

treatment.  resources  of  an  exceedingly  rich  country.    The 

In  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  there  dam  in  the  Ohio  River  just  below  Pittsburg 

were  at  the  session  of  1876-77  62  deaf-mutes  will  slack  water  as  far  as  the  first  dam  in  the 

— males  88,  females  24;  and  28  blind — ^males  Monongahela  River,  and  in  the  AUeghany  as 

18,  females  10 ;  in  all  85.    At  the  Session  of  far  as  the  Garrison  Rapids.    The  minhnum 

1877-78  their  number  was  95,  of  whom  66  depth  at  the  breast  will  be  6  feet    The  shore 

were  deaf-mutes — ^males  89.  females  27;  29  blind  wall  for  the  lock  is  685  feet  in  length,  17  feet 

—males  18,  females  11.    The  entire  number  of  high,  and  8^  feet  thick.    This  dam  will  have  a 

those  enrolled  as  pupils  at  this  institution  on  movable  bottom,  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  at 

October  1,  1878,  was  105,  of  whom  78  were  high  water  so  as  to  leave  an  uninterrupted 

deaf-mutes — ^males  47,  females  81 ;  and  27  blind  channel ;  it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  con- 

— males  15,  females  12.    For  the  support  of  this  structed  on  this  principle  in  the  United  States, 

institution  the  sum  of  $28,000  was  appropriated  At  low  water  the  dam  is  raised  and  boats  are 

for  each  of  the  years  1877  and  1878.    In  the  passed  through  the  locks.    The  dam  has  mov- 

State  Penitentiary  there  were  on  November  able  wicketa  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered 

80,  1878,  245  convicts,  of  whom  80  were  pris-  by  the  aid  of  a  shaft  and  engine,  or  can  be 

oners  of  the  United  States.    The  whole  of  the  manipulated  by  hand  from  a  boat.    The  entire 

convicts'  labor,  except  as  much  of  it  as  is  re-  plan  embraces  the  construction  of  ten  dams 

quired  for  prison  purposes  proper,  has  been  let  and  locks,  to  furnish  slack-water  navigation 

to  contractors  outside.  from  the  Ohio  to  Cannelton,  a  distance  of  85 

The  militia  consists  of  thirteen  companies  of  miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000  for  each  dam 
infantry,  one  company  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  with  the  lock.  They  are  made  in  a  very  sub- 
artillery,  making  nearly  one  thousand  well-  stantial  manner  of  hewed  stone.  All  of  these 
officered  and  well-armed  men.  They  are  armed  but  one  are  furnished  with  the  movable  bot- 
and  equipped  at  their  own  expense.  Seven  of  torn,  which  is  constructed  of  wood  and  iron, 
these  companies  have  been  organized  into  a  It  is  placed  in  an  open  pass  which  is  250  feet 
regiment,  styled  ^*  The  l^lrst  Regiment  of  Vol-  long  m  each  instance.  The  movable  dam  fur- 
nnteers."  nishes  in  low  water  a  depth  of  7  feet    The 

As  to  the  cost  to  the  State  for  restoring  or-  dams  will  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha, 

der  and  preserving  the  public  peace  during  the  one  with  8  feet  lift ;  at  Debby's  Ripple,  7  feet 

railroad  riots  of  1877,  mostly  for  the  transpor-  lift ;  at  Gillespie's  Ripple,  6  feet ;  at  Red  House 

tation  of  troops,  the  Adjutant-General  says  in  Shoals,  6i  feet ;  at  Johnson's  Shoals,  7  feet ;  at 

his  report,  '^I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  Newcomer's  shoals,  6^  feet;  at  Island  Shoals, 

expenses  of  the  July  riots  in  our  State,  and  am  7  feet ;    at  Brownstown,  7  feet ;    at  Cabin 

of  the  opinion  that  $9,000  will  fully  cover  Creek,  7  feet;  at  Paint  Creek,  15  feet;  total, 

all."  77  feet. 

The  disagreement  existing  between  the  States  The  general  condition  of  West  Virginia  with 

of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  in  regard  to  regard  to  her  various  interests,  in  1877  and 

tlie  proportion  which  the  former  should  as-  1878,  and  its  prospects  in  the  near  future,  are 

sume  of  the  latter's  debt  prior  to  January  1,  represented  by  the  Gk)vemor  in  his  message  to 

1861,  seems  to  be  far  from  adjustment  as  yet.  the  Legislature  as  follows : 


In  execution  of  the  act  passed  by  the  Legis-  f  'i*jf?^"°*  l^*^!**  l»»^tf^'^  ^^•'"  •uffloient 

1  .         .     <V»t»rxi      -n       F«»^^  ^J,  w"^-*^"'-  to  afford  them  subsifltenoe,  that  8enoaBloi«ses,oai28ed 

lature  m  1877,  the  Governor  appomted  three  by  the  high  waters  of  lait  September,  bavi  fallen 

commissioners  on  the  part  of  West  Virginia,  upoo  many,  and  that  depression  still  existo  In  eev 
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eral  departm«ntt  of  badnetii,  we  ret  diicoTer  iodica* 

tiona  or  a  reviving  prosperitT^.    jOuring  thU  period    ruwB, 

the  orops  hmve  been  nbundant.    The  healtli  ol*  the    g^^^j  j^^ 
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people  liufi  been  exceptionuU^  good.    They  have     UnUrerei^fand 

paid  their  taxes,  apparently  with  unusual  ease  and  AptoUtaralColf^ftuid '.*.!!'.! 

creditable    punctuality.     The   eheriffs  have,  with    Normal Scbooinina 

oommendnble  promptness,  paid  their  ooUectioos  into 

the  Treasury.    The  public  institutions  have  been  ad-  Total  edncatlonal  ftmds — 

ministered  with  great  economy.    The  morohauts  re-  — 

port  an  increasing  trade.    There  have  been  fewer  The  indebtedness  of  the  State  remains  as 

failuren  of  business  men  than  in  au^  other  State  of  at  the  dose  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  is  as 

equal  area  and  population.    Many  mines  have  been  follows  • 

opened,  especially  in  the  valleya  of  the  Kanawha  and  *"""'*^*»  • 

New  Rivers.    Our  foreats  have  attracted  experienced     Bonds  ontstandia^ $14,000  00 

lumbermen,  who  have  established  enterprises  which    Currency  certificates 57  00 

furni^httd  employment  to  labor,  and  increased  the     CertUlcates  of  hidAbtedness  to  Uost  ftrnds 8,988,000  00 

wealth  of  the  State.    The  attention  of  those  interest-  -,  ..                                                      t*  tea.  art  oo 

edintlie  organization  of  colonies  has  been  directed  f5s,soas,w>i  w 

to  the  unimproved  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  The   indebtedness  of  the  ooanties,  cities, 

and  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  poouktion  towns,  villages,  and    school  districts  in  the 

will  soon  be  sensibly  increased  by  the  immigration  Qf«fA^~^vn«*r**v  *o  oqi  irq  ka    <>^^^.«/1:*.»  ♦^ 

of  worthy  and  industrious  persons.    The  coBstruc  f^^  amounts  to  $9  831.158.50,  according  to 

tioo  has  been  commenced  of  two  railroads,  one  of  the  returns  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

which  will  pass  through  a  fertile  agricultural  and  The  total  ascertained  public  indebtedness  of 

graxing  region,  and  the  other  through  rich  ooal  fields,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  is,  therefore,  $12,088,- 

andforeeu  of  valuable  timber.  215.60— somewhat  less  than  2-7  per  cent  of 

WISCONSIN.     The  Legislature  adjourned  the  total  assessed  valnatiou.    The  values  of  all 

March  21st,  after  a  sessnon  of  72  days.    There  property  in  the  State  subject  to  taxation,  as 

were  passed  841  bills,  6  joint  resolutions,  and  11  returned  by  the  assessors  for  the  past  two  years, 

memorials  to  Congress.    The  legislation  com-  ^^  as  follows: 

prised  but  few  matters  of  any  importance.         Personal  property .*.*.'!! $773e«,«l  oo 

Ohief  amcmg  these  were  the  remodeling  of  the         oity  and  viU^  lots 9i,osi,»itt  oo  . 

assessment  and  taxation  laws;  amending  the  re-         Other  real  estaie ^^^^^  ^ 

gistry  law,  so  as  to  make  it  less  expensive,  and  Totsi $8U,780,8M0O 

applicable  only  Lo  the  larger  polling  precincts;  isrs. 

the  change  in  t h  e  system  of  publishing  the         SS?®"!?  SS^^l f^SH^  S2 

Supreme  Court  re[)ort8;  the  provision  for  the  oS'eJwJ^SSte  .^:;::::;;;:;;::^     luM'Mi  w 

commission  to  obtain  data  and  report  on  the  

school  text-book  system ;  the  establishment  of  ^^^ $4Ni^;K8  8S 

a  State  Park  in  Lincoln  County ;  and  doubling  Assuming  that  the  sales  of  real  estate,  as  re< 
the  license  fees  of  life-insurance  companies  do-  turned  by  registers  of  deeds,  afford  an  approx- 
ing  business  within  the  State.  The  following  imately  correct  ratio  of  the  assessed  to  the 
new  cities  were  incorporated :  Two  Rivers,  actual  value  of  all  property,  the  taxable  prop- 
Waupun,  Lancaster,  Fort  Atkinson,  and  Jef-  erty  of  the  State  m  1877  amonnted  to  $727,- 
ferson.  A  short  special  session  of  the  Legisla*  871,620,  and  in  1878  to  $887,088,700.  This  is 
ture  was  held  in  Jane.  It  was  summoned  to  only  the  property  represented  on  the  assess- 
consider  the  revision  of  the  General  Statutes  ors*  books,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  property 
and  to  provide  for  their  publication  and  distri-  exempt  from  assessment  by  law,  and  that  which 
bution.  The  revision  submitted  to  them  was  is  concealed  and  omitted.  *'  I  think  it  safe  to 
promptly  adopted,  and  the  Legislature  then  say,  therefore,"  si^s  Governor  Smith,  ''tiiat 
adjourned.  the  value  of  aU  property  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  into  the  State  oonsin  to-day  exceeds  a  thousand  millions  of 
Treasury  during  the  year  ending  September  dollars,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  prop- 
80,  1878,  were  $1,851,553,  and  the  disburse-  erty  not  by  law  exempt  from  assessment 
ments  $1,728,529.  The  balance  in  the  Trea-  amounts  to  that  sum.  The  public  indebtedness 
sury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $403,288.  The  is,  therefore,  but  a  trifie  more  than  1  per  cent, 
receipts  into  the  general  fund  during  the  fiscal  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  which  con- 
year  amounted  to  $1,120,837,  of  which  $658,-  tributes  to  its  payment,  instead  of  2*7  per  cent., 
153  was  derived  from  direct  State  tax,  $379,-  as  iniglit  be  inferred,  if  the  distinction  between 
474  from  railroad  companies*  license  taxes,  and  actu^  and  assessed  valuations  was  not  con- 
$41,893  from  insurance  companies'  license  tax-  stantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  important  that  the 
es.  The  disbursements  from  the  general  fund  facts  in  regard  to  suoh  matters  should  be  knovm 
amounted  to  $1,047,796,  including  $336,660  by  the  people,  no  less  than  by  legislators,  that 
for  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  perma*  we  may  deceive  neither  ourselves  nor  others.** 
nent  appropriations,  and  interest  on  the  State  The  total  tax  levied  in  the  State  for  the  year 
debt,  $107,605  for  legislative  expenses,  and  1877  was  $8,031,628,  and  amounted  to  $1.89 
$321,140  for  benevolent  and  penal  institutions,  on  each  $100  of  the  State  assessment  of  $423,- 
The  condition  of  the  several  trust  funds  of  the  596,290.  The  purposes  for  which  this  tax  was 
State  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  f  ol-  levied,  and  the  respective  amounts  and  rates, 
lows :  were  as  follows : 
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Bute  tax ' 

War  Interest  ind  principal  on  loaoi  ( 
fh>m  trust  tfxnoB  to  oounttaa,  ^c ) 

Ootinty  tax 

Town  tax 
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The  entire  State  tax,  direct  and  indirect, 
for  the  fiscal  jeiir  ending  September  80,  1878, 
represented  by  the  receipts  into  the  general 
fond,  amounts  to  $1,128,887.81,  and  if  levied 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  would 
amonnt  to  1*1  mill  upon  the  dollar,  or  about  one 
eighth  of  the  total  tax  paid  bj  the  people.  The 
amount  is  $79,000  less  than  was  received  the 
year  before,  which,  with  the  large  deficiency 
existing  in  the  general  fund  January  1, 1878, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  accounts  in  part  for  the  increase 
in  the  State  tax  now  being  collected.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  tax  will  pay  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  year  1870,  and  in  addition  very  mate- 
rially reduce,  if  it  does  not  entirely  extinguish, 
the  deficiency  in  the  general  flmd  which  has 
appeared  on  each  first  day  of  January  for  sev- 
eral years  last  past. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  at  the  In^ 
dnstrial  School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha  during 
the  year  was  527,  the  average  attendance  being 
880,  and  the  number  present  at  the  close  of  the 
year  419.  The  expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $48,721.  The  city  of  Milwaukee 
has  conveyed  to  the  State  a  most  eli^ble  site 
of  nearlv  nine  acres  for  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  and  a  building  has  been  erected. 
The  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  State 
Prison  September  80,  1878,  was  846,  the  aver- 
age number  for  the  year  being  887.  The  re- 
oeipts  from  all  sources  were  $76,748,  and  the 
disbursements  $65,088.  The  current  earnings 
of  the  prisoners  are  about  two  thirds  of  l^e 
current  expenses.  During  the  year  727  pa- 
tients were  cared  for  at  the  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  a  cost  of  $146,819,  includ- 
ing $82,707  expended  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. The  average  number  of  patients  was 
548,  and  the  number  under  treatment  at  the 
close  of  the  year  559.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  a  total  of  580 
patients  during  the  year,  the  average  having 
been  880,  and  the  number  under  treatment  at 
the  close  of  the  year  898.  The  expenditures 
amounted  to  $114,444,  inclusive  of  $18,105  for 
repairs  and  improvements.  Milwaukee  Coun- 
ty has  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1878  (chapter  298),  and  has  under  contract 
an  asylum  designed  to  accommodate  250  pa- 
tients. When  this  is  completed,  it  is  expected 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  State  hospitals  will 
be  so  removed  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  in- 
sane in  the  State  may  be  comfortably  provided 
for.  The  expenditures  by  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  amounted  during 


the  year  to  $19,951,  including  $2,582  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  average  number  of  pupila 
in  attendance  was  77,  and  the  total  during  the 
year  90.  At  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  180  pupils 
were  enrolled,  and  the  average  number  in  at- 
tendance was  140.  The  expenditures  were 
$29,522.  In  April  various  charges  of  immoral 
and  corrupt  conduct  on  the  part  of  trustees  and 
teachers  connected  with  this  institution  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  who 
accordingly  ordered  an  investigation  to  be 
made.  The  gravest  of  the  charges,  including 
all  of  those  against  the  trustees,  were  proved 
to  have  been  unfounded. 

From  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Oommis- 
sioner  it  appears  that  92  miles  of  new  railroad 
were  built  during  1878,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  miles  now  in  operation  2,884.  including 
94  miles  of  narrow  gauge.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  ])a.«senger8  carried  was  2,429,925,  an  in- 
crease of  476,697  over  last  year.  The  tons  of 
freight  carried  were  8,448,490,  an  increase  of 
414,199  over  last  year.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  passengers  carried,  only  two  were  killed 
and  two  injured.  *^The  total  absence  of  all 
serious  complaints  against  railroads,"  says 
Governor  Smith,  *' shows  most  conclusively 
that  our  present  law  is  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  enacted,  and,  under  the 
watchful  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  is 
being  most  faithfully  obeyed."  The  amount 
of  aid  to  railroads,  in  bonds  or  otherwise,  by 
towns,  villages,  cities,  and  counties,  outstand- 
ing January  1,  1878,  was  $4,728,180.  On  this 
point  the  Oommissioner  says:  *^I  believe  that 
in  about  every  instance  where  eottnty  aid  haa 
been  voted,  the  result  has  been  fruitful  of  liti- 
gation, ovcrburdensome  to  the  people,  un- 
equal in  its  results,  and  has  created  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  that  checks  enter- 
prise and  is  positively  vicious  in  all  of  its  ef- 
fects. In  my  judgment,  all  laws  authorizing 
counties  to  aid  railroad  enterprises  ought  to  be 
repealed."  With  reference  to  rates  established 
by  law,  that  certain  companies  shall  not  de- 
mand a  greater  compensation  than  was  pre- 
scribed by  their  published  tariff  rates  in  forcf 
June  15, 1872,  the  Commissioner  says : 

While  these  oomponies  may  UwAilly  charge  the 
rates  that  were  prescribed  by  those  tariffs,  reduo- 
tloDs  have  been  made  in  them  from  time  to  time ; 
and  a  new  oUssifioation  and  revised  tariff  recently 
promalirated  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Company,  and  filed  in  this  office  just  as  these 
pages  are  gomg  to  press  (January  20, 1879),  shows 
very  material  reductions  in  the  rates,  as  they  bad 
previously  existed,  for  transportfnff  of  grain  and 
flour,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  reduct&n  on  grain  and 
flour  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  U  but  slight, 
but  it  is  from  $2  to  $4  per  car  from  Madison  ana 
Portage,  and  all  points  on  the  line  west  of  those 
places.    The  rate  for  live  stock  has  been  reduc<d  $S 

£er  onr  from  the  same  points,  and  $5  per  car  at  Bpax^ 
I  and  all  stations  west.  A  new  class  has  also  been 
established,  called  the  "  flfih  class,''  which  includes 
certain  articles,  when  shinped  in  oar-loads,  that  had 
previously  been  in  the  *'  fourth  class,*'  and  a  reduo> 
tion  of  80  per  cent,  made  in  it.    In  bo  csae  have  ratea 


b«en  adTaaoed.  I  ilio  liarn  thit  th«  Ohloago  and 
NoTthwentsni  Compaay  havs  made  »  ooTTMpondiDg 
reduntioii  for  their  IIdm.  Then  rednotiona  in  looal 
frelgliCa  ire  ■  liberal  coooeHinii  to  Cba  publio  at  tbia 
time,  and  diacloM  a  williucDeu  on  tli«  part  of  the 
oompaniea  to  divide  mtb  the  prodnoen  the  biirdeni 
inoidentto  a  failure  of  orapi  and  low  pricai. 

The  nnniber  of  miles  of  railroad  aper&tad 
within  the  State  b;  the  sereral  compaaiea,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  length  ot  line,  at  the 
close  of  1877  and  1878,  was  as  follows : 
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Tn  1878  there  were  889,880  oowa. 

"  These  Blatisiics,"  says  tbe  Governor,  "In- 
oomplete  aathe;  are,  fi^lrjnstit;  all  that  ha* 
been  said  or  claimed  for  oar  agricoltaral  inter- 
eats,  oa  being  the  leading  and  h;  far  most  impor- 
tant indnstrj  of  tbe  State,  and  indicate  that  the 
monej  appropriat«d  to  the  State  and  oonntj 
agricultural  societies,  which  have  done  so  much 
to  foster  and  develop  oar  agricoltaral  reaonrcee, 
haa  served  a  beQeficial  purpose.  I  see  no  good 
reason  wb7  the  osanl  appropriation  to  tbe  Ulate 
Society  shonld  not  be  made  permanent." 

Tbe  political  campaign  had  in  view  the  elec- 
tion o(  Oongressmea  and  tnemhersof  the  Legis- 
lature. On  August  1st  the  RepubUcan  8tat« 
Central  Committee  iaaoed  the  following  deola- 
ratiun  of  prindples: 


national  platfun 


rOthB 


oaai  reapeocing  aertain  fsataraa  of  the  portoj  of  the 
natioDat  AdmiiUBtrati»D,  but  oordially  approTing  the 
aimi  cif  the  Freaideiit  Inaeekin)^  to  reatora  fraternal 
retaliona  between  different  aectioDi  of  tbg  oountry, 
aod  to  purify  and  imprare  the  civil  aervioa. 

1.  We  eaiueitly  daaire  tbe  eiitabliahmant  of  fiw 
ternal  relationa  between  different  aectiana  of  tlie 
Doinn,  but  dsmand  that  tbe  Java  ba  impartially 
•leeuted,  and  that  all  oiticena,  without  distinotioD, 
■ball  enjoT  Bqoal  riitlita  before  the  law  and  eqaai 
rights  under  it. 

8.  Wo.rejoioe  In  the  prospect  of  the  resumption  of 
Bpacie  puymants  by  the  dose  of  th*  pretent  year.  A 
stable,  non-fluotuatingourrency^poaacaimg  inlrinaio 
value,  ooDVertible  into  gold  or  ailver  at  tlie  pleaaura 
of  the  bolder,  is  the  ooly  secure  fouodation  of  per- 
mauent  bualoeaa  proapeiity.  Such  a  currency  will 
impart  that  steadineaa  to  pricea  which  ia  an  oaaen- 
tial  oondiUon  for  the  auooeaiful  proaecutiou  of  legitk- 
roate  industry  and  enterprise,  and  1>  eqaally  demand- 
ed by  the  true  intereata  of  the  lat>orer  and  the  busi- 
ness man  aod  capitalist. 

i.  The  value  of  all  paper  ourrency,  whether  iasued 
■  the  Uovammeot  or  bj  baoka,  oonalsts  in  th« 
le  it  bsare  of  payment  and  in  tiia  deiirea  of 


Under  the  provisions  of  ch&pter  860  of  the 
laws  of  1878  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ool- 
leot  the  statistics  of  agriculture.  The  returns 
Appear  to  have  been  defective  in  many  oases, 
but  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  aud  it  is 
boped  that  reasonable  aocuraoy  will  be  i 
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oan  not  remain  at  par,  and  ita  depreciation  will  be 

in  proportion  to  tbe  prosneols  of  ita  being  oo ' 

ble  within  a  iooffar  or  a  ehorter  period.  The 
ed  bita  of  puper  whicli  Home  wild  theorii 
to  employ  as  currency,  aod  which  they  term  "  abao- 
luta  money,"  oontainmg  no  promiae  or  payment,  and 
no  intriuaio  value,  would  soon  become  absolute  in 
one  reapeot  only— tbay  would  be  abaolutely  worth- 
ies!. These  and  all  the  other  obimerica)  projecte  by 
whioh  it  is  proposad  to  find  a  obeap  and  wortWeaa 
aubatituts  rortbemaaaure  of  value  accepted  and  em- 
ployed by  the  civitiiad  world,  are  baaed  upon  delu- 
alcn,  if  not  diahonesty,  aud,  if  adopted,  would  reaoit 
in  diustsr  and  sbnme.  We  hold  it  to  be  tbe  duty 
of  Bepublioana  and  all  good  o 


tbe  duty 
pose  with 


le  aecumuialed  savings  at  induatry. 


and  iatematianalism,  which  menaoe  aoolety,  iodivid- 
"  ■  "               "   ■  'ingaat  Uii' 

S.  CondemuB  the  Democratic  party  for  attempting 
to  diearm  tlie  nalioTial  Oovemment,  for  aeeklng  to 
debase  tbe  outyency  and  arrest  all  progresa  toward 
reeumption,  for  the  vote  to  radooe  largely  tbe 
artiolea  like  w--'-' ^  "'- ■• — "— 
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7.  OppoMs  fbrther  grants  of  public  lands  in  aid  trations."    Judge  Djer  based  his  decision  on 

of  corporations,  against  sectarian  control  in  public  the  fiToand  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  pass 

spools,  and  favoring  economy  in  pubUo  expendi-  ^  trSle-mark  law  unless  it  is  denved  from  the 

clause  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes 

The  following  members  of  Congress  were  that  body  *^  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
elected :  Charles  G.  WiUiams,  Rep. ;  Luoien  H.  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  terms 
Caswell,  Rep. ;  George  C.  Hazelton,  Rep. ;  Pe-  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ezclusiye  right  to 
ter  y.  Deuster,  Dem. ;  Edward  8.  Bragg,  Dem. ;  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries."  Un- 
Gabriel  Bouk,  Dem. ;  Herman  L.  Humphrey,  der  this  provision  the  several  patent  and  copy- 
Rep.;  and  ThaddeusC.  Pound,  Rep.  TheLegis-  right  laws  have  been  passed.  But  he  holds 
lature  of  1879  is  made  up  as  follows :  Senate,  that  **  the  maker  of  a  trade-mark  is  neither  an 
24  Republicans,  9  Democrats;  Assembly,  66  author  nor  an  inventor,  and  a  trade-mark  is 
Republicans,  24  Democrats,  6  Greenbackers,  neither  a  writing  nor  a  discovery  within  the 
8  Greenback  Democrats,  and  1  Independent.  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitutional  clause 

In  January,  1879,  after  a  protracted  con-  in  question."  Congress,  therefore,  was  not  au  • 
test,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  was  chosen  United  thorized  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  trade- 
States  Senator.  marks,  and  consequently  the  law  for  that  pur- 

In  November  a  very  important  decision  was  pose  is  void.  The  soundness  of  this  decision 
delivered  by  «fudge  Dyer,  holding  United  States  nas  been  questioned  by  lawyers.  It  is  claimed 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  TV  is-  that  Congress  is  empowered  to  legislate  on  thb 
oonsin.  It  declares  unconstitutional  the  act  of  subpect  by  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
Congress  providing  protection  for  trade-marks ;  which  relates  to  commerce.  This  appears  to 
and  It  was  concurrcKl  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  have  been  but  little  discussed  in  the  case  before 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  sat  Judge  Dyer,  and  was  very  briefly  considered  by 
with  Judge  Dyer.  'Ihe  statute  in  question,  him.  **It  may  be  added,"  he  said,  *^  that  the 
the  first  one  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  was  constitutionality  of  the  trade-mark  statute  can 
passed  in  1870.  It  provides  for  the  registra-  not  be  sustained  under  the  clause  which  gives 
tion  of  trade-marks  at  Washington  on  payment  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
of  a  fee  of  $25,  and  gives  remedies  in  law  and  among  the  several  States,  nor,  in  my  opinion, 
equity  against  *^  any  person  who  shall  repro-  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
duce,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  imitate  any  record-  which  prescribe  the  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
ed trade-mark  and  affix  the  same  to  goods  of  gress."  The  law  on  this  point  can  not  be  re- 
substantially  the  same  descriptive  properties  garded  as  finally  settled  until  it  shall  be  declared 
and  qualities  as  those  referred  to  in  the  regis-  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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BioqirBBBL,  AxTonra  O.^Pb7ilois^  68;  UrUi,  68;  dtoeor- 
eriea,  68 ;  dMth,  58. 

Bnosn,  Catbbsdib  B.— Teacher  and  aathor,  68;  btrtli,  ca- 
reer, and  death,  63 

Belgium — King  and  flunUy,54;  area  and  popnhitlon,  64; 
proTinoes,  64  ;  popnlatkm  of  inincipal  towna,  64;  more- 
ment  of  popaladon,  54 ;  adioola  and  pupils,  64 ;  nnlrer* 
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Bnit8,67;  death,  67. 

Birlin^  terms  of  the  trettj  ot^  S56. 

Bbewabd,  CLAin>B.~Ph78lologlst,  67 ;  studies  and  pnbUo  po- 
sitions, 67 ;  death,  69. 

Jlsrriet.— llieir  oultlratlon  ta  Delaware,  283;  do.  ta  Missis 
sippl,  678. 

BiosLow,  Oxoson  T.— An  American  Jurist,  68 ;  birth,  csreer, 
and  death,  68. 

Biaos,  Asa.— Birth,  68;  public  positions,  68 ;  death,  66w 

Bt-MetaOie  On^«ft7ie$.''lU  fldlure,  809. 

Bla-vb,  J  amis  6.— Senator  from  Matae,  186;  on  the  remon- 
ettation  of  sUrer  doUars,  155 ;  on  the  retirement  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  166;  on  the  army  bill,  196, 198,  SOO,  903. 

Blatb,  MoirrGOMBBT.— Presents  resolutions  ta  the  MarjrUnd 
Legislature  relattre  to  n  Judicial  dedalon  of  the  late  Presi- 
dential dectlon,  516. 

Blakd,  B.  p.— ReprosentatiTe  from  Missouri,  186 ;  Introduces 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  sUTsr  doUar, 
145, 160. 
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BoMvio.— Boundaries,  53  ;  departments,  areaa,  capltala,  and 
populatitm,  58;  subdivisions  of  departments,  58;  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet,  59 ;  consul  at  New  York,  60 ;  Ameri- 
can Mtalster,  00 ;  finances,  59 ;  railways,  60. 

Book-kisping  in  the  Connecticut  Btat^  Comptroller's  ofllce, 
217. 

Batton  B4«r  Company. —%vM  agatast,  680;  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  580. 

Boirroir,  Nathavtkl.— Clergyman  and  author,  60 ;  birth,  ca- 
reer, and  death,  60. 

BowLss,  Samvsl.— American  Journalist,  60;  birth,  career, 
and  death,  69. 

Bbadlkt,  Mr.  JrsTioa.— Tils  dedston  on  the  application  for 
remoral  of  the  Loulalann  Returning  Board  case  to  the 
Federal  Court,  496. 

Bta»U.—lt^  situation,  69 ;  proTtaces,  areas,  and  population, 
60 ;  capitals,  60 ;  report  of  census,  60 ;  disappearance  of 
alarery,  60;  Oovemment,  60;  Cabinet,  60;  Council  of 
State,  61 ;  rarious  branches  of  national  rerenue,  61 ;  na- 
tional debt,  61 ;  statement  of  BrailHan  finances,  61 ;  Talua 
of  exports  and  imports,  61 ;  commoditlea  and  raluea,  62* 
duties,  62 ;  ooflTee  principal  staple,  63 ;  its  culture  and 
Increase,  62 ;  primary  schools  In  each  proTtace,  69 ;  de- 
grees, how  conferred,  68;  rdlroads,  68 ;  how  constructed, 
68;  steamship  line,  68;  subsidy,  63;  famtae,  64;  conse- 
quences, 64. 

BuoKBintiDQB,  JoBV  C.«— Appropriation  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  for  a  monument  to,  470. 

Brooklyn  and  2f€W  York  Sutp&naion  Bridge,— Prognu  of, 
830 ;  cut  of  the  approachea,  281. 

Baowxra,  M^)or-Oeneral  F.  8.— Commands  the  British  force 
ta  Aijghanistan,  6. 

Bbtakt,  Wtllxam  CvLLBr.— American  poet,  editor,  and  au- 
thor, 64;  bhrth,  career,  writings,  and  death,  tL 


AiOtfliifft  oiMf  d^roiMufa  of  the  Paris  ExhlMtiOD,  S96l 

JBu/^or/o.— Prorince  of  the  Tui^lsh  Empire,  66;  area  and 
popnktion,  65;  features  of  the  country,  65;  origin  of  the 
race,  65;  history,  65;  educatioo  and  reUgioo,  66;  news- 
papers, 66;  autonomy  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  66; 
manufkctures  and  bnalneas  enterprise,  66;  boundaries 
defined  by  treaty  of  San  Steflmo,  66 ;  history  of  the  pro- 
oeedings,  67 ;  details  of  the  conclusions,  67 ;  action  of  Hus- 
sia,  68;  army  organization,  69 ;  oompletian  of  ciril  organ- 
ization, 68;  the  International  Commission,  60;  meeting 
of  the  Bulgarian  Assembly,  69. 

BmMJHABD,  H.  C.~BepresentatlTe  from  Ultaols,  185;  offers  n 
resolution  on  the  President's  title  to  ofiloe,  167. 

BuTLBB,  BnrJAMXK  F.— KepresentatlTe  fh>m  Maaaachusetta. 
185;  on  the  free  coinage  of  silTer  dollars,  160 ;  speech  ta 
Matae,  680 ;  requested  by  Totera  ta  Massachusetts  to  be- 
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0^4  War  with  England,  81. 

Cahou,  Signer,  forms  a  new  mtalstry  ta  Italy,  466, 467. 

CSa/f/bmio.— KeaasembUng  of  the  LegUlature,  69;  bin  to 
authorise  the  employment  of  two  thousand  laborera,  89 ; 
speech  ta  the  Senate  on  their  condition,  69 ;  map  of  the 
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the  Code  of  CItII  Procedure,  71 ;  admission  of  a  woman 
aaa  member  of  the  bar,  71 ;  an  act  to  provide  for  a  State 
Constltntional  Convention,  78 ;  details,  78 ;  an  act  to  pro- 
vide n  State  Labor  Bureau,  78 ;  details,  78 ;  the  subject 
of  irrigation  considered,  73;  the  disposal  of  dibrit  from 
hydraulic  mtaing,  78;  Its  eflJscts,  78;  ck>se  of  the  ses- 
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ommendation to  Congress,  76 ;  abrogation  of  treaty  stipu- 
•  Utions,  76 ;  the  question  of  their  naturalization,  76 ;  eleo- 
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CdndU,  KUetric^  form  ot,  2T8. 

Oipe  CoUmy  and  BrUUh  South  4/W<».— Are*  ud  popula- 
tion of  th«  Britlab'poftMflsIons,  81 ;  noes,  malot  and  fe- 
male^  81;  reUgioos  denomlnationB,  81;  the  OeA«  wir, 
81 ;  armistice  at  an  end,  81 ;  martial  law  declared,  81 ; 
severe  engagement  with  the  Oafkaa,  82 ;  general  plan  of 
operations,  82;  captures  of  cattle,  82;  deoistre  yletory, 
82;  ftirther  operations,  82;  the  Zoolooa,  82;  their  King, 
88 ;  mlnisterisl  crisis,  88 ;  a  new  ministry,  88. 

(hrbons,  ffomogan^ut^  how  to  obtain,  2T0. 

CattU  and  ProdueU  cj^/Virme.— Increase  of,  In  the  United 
States,  from  1870  to  1878, 114. 

OiUuloid^  the  manofiictare  of    See  Itobt,  ABTinoxAi. 

(kniral  Atia^  dlscoTerles  in,  880. 

Olem<««ry.— Nitrification,  83 ;  explanation,  88 ;  practical  testa 
of  the  the<Mr7, 84 ;  new  componnds  from  carbon  bisalphii> 
ret,  84;  now  compounds  of  chromlnm  and  manganese, 
85;  the  lamlnoslty  of  flame,  85;  alnm  in  baking-powders, 
'  85;  estimation  of  alnm  in  bread,  86;  new  elements,  86; 
phiUppinm,  88;  chemistry  of  the  grap^  87;  economical 
heating-gas,  88;  the  eqniTalent  of  galliom,  89;  new  com* 
pound  of  paRadinm,  88;  new  process  Ibr  the  n>generation 
of  spent  gas-Ilme,  89 ;  hydrogen  peroxide,  80 ;  new  dis- 
ooTery  of  thermo-chemistry,  90;  new  method  of  sepa- 
rating arsenic  and  antimony,  90 ;  action  of  water  on  me- 
tallic alloys  containing  carbon,  91 ;  natore  of  the  so- 
called  elements,  91 ;  determination  of  organic  matter  in 
water  analysis,  91 ;  the  temperature  of  flamea,<02;  new 
test  for  carbolie  add.  92 ;  determination  of  the  heat- 
rahie  of  fhel,  92 ;  a  new  explosiye,  98 ;  research  of 
Berthdot  on  the  loss  of  oxygen  in  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  98. 

Gmir  Lan  rnr.— Ambassador  of  China  to  the  United  States, 
811 ;  his  reception,  811. 

^AOi.— Contest  relative  to  its  southern  boundary,  98 ;  area, 

provinces,  and  population,  98 ;  the  President  and  Cabineti 

98;  ehargi  to  United  States,  98;  army,  94;  navy,  94;  its 

^>f&oera,  94 ;  revenue,  94 ;  foreign  debt,  94 ;  suspenslMi  of 

the  banks,  94;  custom-house  returns,  94;  imp(nts  and 

exports,  94;  countries,  94;  increase  of  ailnlng  eiq;)orta, 

96;  foreign  trade,  95;  coasting  trade,  95;  total  tonnage, 

95;  articles  of  the  naylgation  hiw  95;  raihroads,  98;  oon- 

flict  between  state  and  church,  98;  mixed  marriagesi  96; 

the  Patagonian  territorial  dispute,  98. 
0tina.—TYk9  Emperor,  96;  area  and  population,  96;  diplo 

matic  relatidns,  96 ;  military  operations  against  Kaahgar 
96 ;  battle  at  Khotan,  97 ;  occupation  of  Kashgar,  07 ;  re- 
lations with  Russia,  97;  occupation  of  Ku\)a  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 97 ;  a  matter  for  diplomacy  to  settie,  98;  situation 
of  Ku^a,  98;  conference  of  the  British  ambassador,  98  ; 
advance  of  tho  Chinese  against  the  Sungarians,  98;  de- 
struction of  the  Mohammedans,  98 ;  ftmine  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  China,  98;  sulTerings  of  the  inhabitants, 
99  ;  relief  ftrom  abroad,  99  ;  thanks  of  the  Chinese  Qot- 
emment,  99 ;  relief  hospital  for  refbgees  burned,  99 ;  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  opium,  100 ;  prohibition  of 
cultivation  disr^arded,  100 ;  efforts  to  emisil  the  traffic, 
100;  a  vigorous  voluntary  organization  !n  Canton,  101  r 
attacks  upon  Protestant  missions,  101 ;  ittfurrei^on  in 
Kwangsi,  101;  examination  of  the  mining  eoontry  of 
Keeping,  101 ;  railways,  101. 

OkintM  Quution^  TKe.^lX»  agitation  in  OaUfomla,  T4. 

CmTTBNDBN,  S.  B.— Representative  fh>m  New  York,  185;  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act,  179-186. 

ChrM  CAureA.— Property  in  Chicago,  decision  respeotlog, 
481. 

CkrUHan  OmneeMofi.— General  Oonventkin,  lOl ;  details  of 
its  proceedings,  102. 

CkrUHan  {Tfiiofk— QenersI  Council,  102;  poattloa  of  the 
Unioii,  102 ;  doctrinal  position  of  the  Chiveh,  102. 


Ohsbtxha  Maka.— Dowager  Queen  of  Spain,  102 ;  birCb 
102;  oonnectiona,  102 ;  career,  102 ;  death,  108. 

C9UfAM"A  new  crop  in  Kentucky,  472. 

Church  and  StaU,  conflict  between,  in  Chili,  96. 

CAmtoA  i^  &o(l— Members,  etc.,  60. 

Cipher  iX«/>a<oAe«.— Report  of  the  Investigatlag  eoounUtea, 
717. 

Cknbria^—K  German  stesmer,  arrival  off  the  ooast  of  Maine, 
618. 

CMl  Damage  ^d— Question  of  Its  constitutionally  decided 
by  tiie  New  York  Court  of  Appeala,  625. 

CUaring-HouBB  ^  N^w  Tork^-WM  transactions  siaoe  tts 
organisation,  118, 119. 

CUopatra^9  IftsdU,  the  raising  of;  in  London,  288. 

ONst— Monthly  sales  and  prices  in  New  York,  128. 

Codi/teaUon^^AcOoa  of  New  York  on  the  subject,  616. 

C^ee.— Extent  of  its  culture  in  Brszll,  62;  receipts  and  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Btatea,  180. 

Coinaif  <^  SUMr.—Yeto  of  the  bill  by  President  Hsyei, 
162. 

ColomHa.^Axt^  and  population,  103 ;  principal  centers  of 
popuktlon,108;  staple  productions,  103;  President  and 
Cabinet,  106 ;  army,  108 ;  educational  interesU,  108 ;  rev- 
enue and  expenditure,  106;  national  debt,  108;  ^forta  to 
preserve  the  public  credit,  104;  value  and  destination  of 
sxports,  104 ;  vakie  of  imports,  104;  principal  articles  of 
export,  quantities,  and  value,  104;  shipping  movementai 
105;  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition,  106;  map  of  Colom- 
bia, 106;  politieal  state  of  the  oonntry,  107;  sgricnltiiral 
appropriations,  107. 

CbUmist  and  PoM-tiom  of  Great  Britain,  complete  Usto^ 
892. 

CMoroifo.— Deroocratio  State  Convention,  108;  pktfonn, 
108;  nominations,  108;  RepnbUeaa  State  Conventton, 
106;  platfbrm,  109;  norainationa,  110;  Oreenbaek  Coo- 
'  vention,  110;  nominations,  110;  platform,  110;  the  dis- 
puted election  of  member  of  Congreas,  110;  the  qnestloo, 
110;  decision  of  Congrees,  ItO ;  resuH  of  tiie  State  elec- 
tion, 110;  more  important  subJeeU  of  legislation,  HI; 
Irrigation  and  mining,  HI ;  the  grain  crop,  111 ;  eflbct  of 
Irrigatloo,  111 ;  State  Convention  to  consider  the  snl^JecC 
of  Irrigation,  111 :  a  memorial  to  the  Leglalatnre,  111 ;  the 
mtadng  interests,  112 ;  production  of  the  mines,  112 ;  the 
yield  of  counties  In  successive  yean,  112 ;  placer  mining; 
112;  mtadng  of  coal,  112 ;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rektive  to  side  Unes  of  the  mines,  112 ;  extracts  fkom  tha 
dedskm,  118;  school  Isads,  114;  Penitentiary,  114;  mtai- 
eral  springs,  114. 

Coior-BUndm—^—VMrni  of  tts  pc•vaIenc^  626;  Importaaot 
of  the  subject,  626. 

CoLQURT,  ALimsD  H.— GovemoT  of  Georgia,  asks  an  Invev-  ^ 
tigation  of  acts  of  his  administration,  868;  report,  869. 

CbmMfusffon.— Anthracite  coal  and  railroad  i«port  on,in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  619. 

Cbmmeree,  Initmal,  of  tht  United  Atelis. -Estimate  of  the 
value  of  commodities  transported  by  railroad  In  the  inta- 
rtor  of  the  United  Statea,  114;  the  tonnage  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  ttiat  of  the  exports  and  Imports,  114; 
annual  increment  of  nati<»al  cqrttal,  li4;  agrknltural 
wealth,  114;  increase,  114;  cause  of  the  baknce  of  trade 
In  Ihvor  of  the  United  States,  116;  ejoeess  of  exports 
over  Imports,  116;  devek>pBient  of  mannfoctnring  faidua- 
trles,  116 ;  Increase,  116;  production  beyond  the  power  of 
consumption,  116;  exports  of  sgrlcultural  prodncta,  116; 
dispkoement  of  foreign  manulbeturea,  116 ;  arttdea  of  Im- 
port showtaig  the  most  remarkable  foiling  oO;  117;  artlclea 
of  Increased  exportation,  117;  aggregate  tawroaae,  117;  the 
depression  of  business,  118;  transactions  of  the  New  York 
Cleaitaig-Honse,  118 ;  statistics  of  bankrapt^,  119 ;  statlr 
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tiet  of  mereantllA  fkHiirei,  t19  *,  d«eleiisloii  In  tlM  maiktt 
▼ahiM  of  oorpormtion  stocks,  180;  iUaftntioBS,  190;  the 
bonds  of  nUrosds,  181 ;  total  grsin  crop  of  1878,  181 ; 
ftTsnige  prices,  181 ;  grsln  crop  of  Europe,  181 ;  more- 
ment  of  frsin  for  the  lest  five  foere,  188;  speeoIstlTe 
moTement  oocestoned  hj  the  Rosso-Turkish  war,  188  ; 
the  price  of  Indisn  com,  188 ;  Increase  In  the  export  of 
proTisions,  188 ;  export  of  dairj  prodocts,  188;  the  man- 
oflMtare  of  cotton,  184 ;  increase  of  the  spinning  oapedtj 
of  the  wwld,  184;  consuming  power  of  the  wwld,  184; 
export  of  Amvriean  oott<Nis,  184;  American  cotton  crop 
for  a  seriee  of  /ears,  185;  prices,  185;  total  crop  of  aU 
countries,  185;  the  trade  and  manulheture  of  wool,  185; 
enlargement  In  the  mesne  of  production  of  iron,  196; 
tons  of  rallrosd  iron  produced  and  the  product  and  Im- 
portation compared,  188;  iron  rails  supplanted  hj  steel, 
186;  decrease  in  the  imports  of  steel  and  iron,  187;  total 
product  of  pig-iron,  187 ;  number  of  ftamaoes,  187;  total 
production  of  rarieties  of  rolled  iron,  187;  production  of 
different  dassee  of  steel,  187 ;  production  of  Bessemer 
■teel,  188;  auction  sales  of  coel,  188;  exports,  198 ;  prices 
and  exports  of  petroleum,  188;  the  tobacco  crop,  188;  its 
msnnihcture,  188;  prices,  189;  imports  of  raw  sugar, 
189;  the  consumption  of  all  Idnds,  199;  prices,  180; 
Loidsiana  crop,  180;  product  of  molassee,  180;  receipts 
of  coffee,  180;  the  tea  trade,  180  ;  dlTcrsioo  of  trade,  180; 
orops,  181. 

HM^Ti^o^iofuifMe.— Statistics,  181 ;  Congregational  Union, 
181;  Home  Mlsslonsiy  Bodetj,  181;  ft>reign  missions, 
189;  American  Missionary  Association,  189;  Union  of 
Canada,  189;  London  Miesionsry  Sodetj,  189;  otlier 
•odetiea,  188;  English  sUtistlcs,  188;  Congregational 
Union  of  England,  188;  defining  the  position  of  the 
dmrches,  188;  remarks,  181;  other  resolutions,  184; 
Union  of  Scotland,  184;  do«  of  Walea,  184;  missions  in 
Turkej,  184. 

(kngrttt  ^  .S«Wlf».— Proceedings  fA,  966. 

dm^resf,  UniML  iSto<it.~-First  session  of  the  Fortj-flfth, 
•  185;  prockunatioD  of  the  President,  185;  Ust  of  mem- 
bers, 185;  resolution  for  a  committee  to  condder  the 
stau  of  the  law  rekitire  to  declaring  result  of  Preelden- 
ttal  elections,  186 ;  special  object  of  the  extra  session,  186. 
In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  making  appropriations  ibr 
the  army,  186;  MO  made  up  on  the  basis  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, 186;  is  this  number  sufficient  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  country?  186;  proristons  of  the 
Constitution,  186 ;  the  principle  is,  that  States  must  regu- 
late their  own  aflklrs  In  their  own  way,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Federal  Constitution,  186;  what  are  the  real  and 
true  usM  of  our  srmy  in  time  of  peace?  187;  determina- 
tion of  the  President  to  allow  the  people  to  regulate  their 
own  aflkirs,  187;  the  inexorable  demand  of  dril  Ubertj 
caused  a  reftisal  of  the  appropriatloii,  187 ;  the  army  was 
used  as  an  iUToIuntary  instrument  to  perpetuate  wrongs 
187 ;  the  course  of  the  last  House  is  ooeral  with  repre- 
sentatire  govemment,  187 ;  the  President  hss  no  right  to 
decide  on  the  legality  of  State  goTcmments,  188 ;  restric- 
tion In  the  use  of  the  army  omitted  In  the  bin,  188;  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  188 ;  p#sed  by  the  Senate,  188; 
end  of  the  extra  session,  188. 

Commencement  of  the  regular  session,  188;  In  the 
Senate,  a  resohition  offered  relatire  to  the  payment  of 
bonds  with  slWer  doUars,  188;  resolution  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  quoted,  188;  explanation  of  the  resolution  offered, 
189;  the  recitals  refer  to  three  distinct  periods  of  leglil*- 
tire  history,  189;  first,  the  act  of  March,  1869, 189;  the 
word  **coin,**  189;  the  Oorenment^s  pledge,  189;  the 
history  of  this  leglskrtion,  189;  question  of  the  payment 
of  the  debt  In  greenbacks,  189;  hare  promised  to  pay 
do0srs,140;whatdid''eoin**meaninl869?140;  hlstoiy 


of  the  sOTor  doQar  since,  140;  bondf  dedarsd  to  be  i» 
deemable  In  coin  of  the  present  standard  Talue,  141 ;  how 
do  the  bonds  Issued  under  the  act  of  1875  differ?  141; 
what  difference  does  it  Bsake  If  there  were  no  sUrer  dol- 
lars? 141 ;  hare  not  coined  sllrer  for  forty  years,  148;  the 
act  of  1869, 149;  the  act  of  1870,  149;  the  pnhllo  foith 
has  been  pledged  la  rektioo  to  this  sul^Jeot,  149;  the 
amendment  to  the  Coaatttutioo,  149;  the  preamble  and 
fWolutiOB  before  the  Senate,  Itf ;  the  propoondhig  of 
sudk  a  question  Is  astoolshing,  148 ;  the  rapid  and  nnne- 
oesssry  prepayment  of  a  debt  not  yet  due  at  pricea  Ikr 
abore  that  which  Its  foce  called  for,  148;  any  act  that 
weakena  the  credit  of  the  naticMi  adds  so  much  to  the 
burden  of  the  laboring  man,  148;  by  the  act  of  the  Oor- 
enment  the  dhrer  and  gold  dollar  wwe  equlTalents,  148 ; 
the  preamble  Is  net  true  historically,  148;  a  part  of  the 
histmy  excluded,  148 ;  we  are  oobslderittg  a  contract  In 
idilch  one  of  the  parties  must  alter  the  law  to  obtain  a 
construction  In  his  behaU;  144 ;  under  the  pretext  of  rsg- 
nkting  the  rahie  of  the  two  metals  It  is  proposed  to  fol- 
sUy  their  real  yatne,  144 ;  question  taken  on  the  reaoln- 
tion,  144;  its  pssssge,  144;  prssmble  adopted,  144;  no 
action  taken  In  the  House,  144. 

In  the  House,  motion  for  lesTe  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
authorise  the  free  eoinage  of  the  standard  sUrer  doDar 
and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character,  145;  featarea  of 
the  bill,  145;  questkwi  taken,  145;  rules  suspended  and 
biO  passed,  145u 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  referred  sad  reported  back  with 
amendments,  145 ;  a  Congreas  to  estabUsh  the  use  of  U- 
metaUc  moneys,  145;  legislation  in  preceding  years,  145; 
Its  causes  and  results,  146;  oomparatiTO  rsktloa  of  gold 
and  sflTsr  coin,  146;  views  of  the  DIrsetor  of  the  Mint, 
146;  the  Talue  of  the  sUrer  doUsr  In  fonner  years,  146; 
why  was  the  word  coin  used  In  the  statute?  146;  why 
has  not  silTer  been  cdned  for  forty  yesrs?  147 ;  gold  was 
cheaper,  147 ;  the  act  of  1878  changed  the  base  of  the  «yi 
tem  fmoi  silrer  to  gold,  147:  resumptfon  has  been  dehgred. 
and  much  of  the  misery  of  the  past  four  years  caused  by  • 
It,  147;  what  dictated  this  policy?  147 ;  It  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Psiis  Conference  of  1867,  147 ;  report  of  CMscheB*a 
English  Parliamentary  Committee,  147;  the  total  stock  of 
gold  money  In  the  wwld,  147;  if  we  diminish  the  legal- 
tender  money  of  the  worid  by  two  fifths,  we  add  to  tho 
Tahie  of  the  remainder  by  fhlly  the  same  propcrtioa,  148; 
If  silTer  be  demonetized  as  hiwftaJ  money  can  yon  use  It 
as  subsidiary  coin?  148 ;  silrer  and  goki  as  mutual  aldi  to 
each  other  open  the  door  to  resumption,  148;  It  Is  srgued 
that  we  must  foUow  where  commercial  nations  lesd,  149; 
as  a  silFer-producIng  natkm  It  Is  our  Intsrest  to  give  it 
use  as  money,  149  ;  amendment  rq>orted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  FinaiMe,  149. 

Now  that  sIlTcr  has  reached  the  lowest  point  known  In 
the  histoiy  of  the  world,  thst  moment  Is  taken  adTantaga 
of  to  construe  the  wording  of  the  set  retatire  to  certain 
bonds,  149;  this  Is  called  a  restoration  of  the  sUver  dol- 
lar, 150 ;  if  our  people  had  continued  en  the  metallic  basis, 
no  such  law  as  tids  could  have  been  suggestsd,  150; 
moremento  to  demonetixe  sUver,  150 ;  the  act  of  1878  de- 
nounced as  the  csuse  of  the  decline  of  sIlTer,  160 ;  while 
there  was  nominally  a  double  standard.  In  reaLty  it  aerer 
was  maintained  and  practically  did  not  exist,  150;  re- 
markable  features  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  mint, 
151 ;  the  coinage  of  halves  snd  quarters,  151;  we  do  not 
need  this  silver  dollar  to  revive  business,  151 ;  the  t^ 
will  not  give  the  country  a  stable  currency  ud  standard 
vahie  at  par  with  that  of  tho  commercial  world,  161 ;  the 
proposed  silver  doUar  wtll  not  be  equsl  In  value  to  the 
goU  doOsr,  151;  If  it  would,  the  two  would  drsulato  to- 
gether, 151 ;  practical  elteet  of  the  bUl  Is  to  demonetize 
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goU,  181 ;  sflttr  alone  wQ)  be  the  meeeue  of  Tihie,  108; 
the  legal  tendera  win  oecnpf  the  aame  relatton  to  the  ail- 
▼er  dollar  aa  the/  do  to  the  gold  bow,  1S8;  ia  there  not 
fonethlog  bejrosd  thia  meaanre  1 103  ;  thla  meaanre  may 
lead  to  an  Irredeemable  eoireooj,  159. 

Never  waa  there  half  ao  much  earreney'lylBg  kUe  aa  at 
preaeot,  lU;  the  preaent  atate  of  thinga,  1S8 ;  what  were 
the  real  caoaea  that  produced  thla  atate  of  thinga  In  the 
money  market  f  106 ;  the  deatraeUon  of  war,  108 ;  aa  tm* 
menae  debt,  108;  a  period  of  rarukloB  oonld  not  be 
aToided,  108 ;  the  caaeof  the  nation  like  the  oaae  of  the 
flurmer,  158 ;  the  nanatural  atlmnlna  of  anch  aa  InHatkNi 
of  the  onrrenqr,  154;  all  klnda  of  boalneaa  were  booyant, 
brlak,  and  HToly,  104;  the  aodden  ooOapsei  104;  theabor- 
tire  lallroed  prpjeota  that  went  down,  104;  all  other  great 
boalneaa  enterprlaea  took  a  aimllar  ooorae,  104;  oonA- 
denoe  haa  long  ainoe  been  reatored,  100. 

Qold  and  allTor  coin  are  the  money  of  the  Oonatttntleni 
100 ;  what  power,  then,  haa  Congreaa  over  gold  and  atlrer  t 
100 :  if  Qermany  would  remonetiae  aUrer,  and  the  atatea 
of  the  Latin  Unkm  open  their  minta,  it  would  at  onoe  re- 
aome  ita  fDrmer  relatton  with  gold,  100 ;  la  it  now  aalb 
and  expedient  to  irfliar  free  coinage  to  aUrerf  100;  what 
mjoatiee  woold  be  done  to  ereiy  bolder  of  legal-tender  or 
natlonal-baak  noteaf  106;  the  raaponaibility  of  reOatab- 
hahing  ailTcr  In  Ita  andent  and  honorable  place  derolree 
on  the  Coagraaa  of  the  United  Statea,  106;  the  atmggle 
ft>r  a  alngle  gold  ataadard,  if  aueoaaaAil,  woold  prodoce 
wideepread  dlaaater  in  the  commerdal  world,  106 ;  the 
qoeatlon  of  beginning  anew  the  reooinage  of  allTcr  doUara 
haa  arooaed  mooh  diacoaalon  aa  to  ita  efSiet,  107;  Taloe 
of  aUrer  when  we  gare  oor  pledge  to  the  poMlo  creditor, 
107;  we  hare  been  running  car  minta  to  coin  the  ailrer 
dollar  Ibr  the  Chineee  cody  and  the  Indian  pariah,  107; 
the  bill  aaaailed  on  two  groonda,  107 ;  the  legaU^  and  the 
•zpediency  of  the  propoaed  meaaore,  107;  the  power  to 
cola  money  la  given  to  Congreaa  in  explicit  terma,  107; 
onder  the  Conatltotlon  the  whole  qoeatlon  of  what  ahaO 
be  legal  teader  reata  with  the  SUtea,  106;  it  ia  aald  the 
holder  of  the  bonda  had  the  right  to  expect  gold,  becanae 
atlrer  waa  demonetlaed  when  they  were  iaaoed,  106;  the 
expediency  of  remonetiiing  aOTcr  and  making  it  a  legal 
tender,  106;  bow  la  it  poaaible  for  the  atamp  of  the  Got- 
enment  to  give  a  piece  of  ailTer  worth  ninety  centa*  Taloe 
asahoadred  ceatat  106;  amendnienta  adopted  and  the 
bin  paaaed,  109. 

Ia  the  Hooae  the  amendmenta  of  the  Senate  conaidered 
100 ;  the  amendmenaa,  198 ;  it  la  not  weU  to  ooocor  ia 
the  ameadmeata,  160;  thia  meaaore  ahoold  be  dlacoaaed, 
160;  we  are  ia  a  two-thlrda  vaa^otitj  in  both  Hooaea,  and 
can  aoMad  It  aa  we  pleaae,  160;  it  haa  beea  debate^  ia 
the  Senate  three  montha,  160;  thia  bin  la  not  what  the 
coontry  expe^  160 ;  nine  tentha  of  the  people  demaad 
oallmited  colaage,  160;  the  ameadmeata  hare  perrerted 
the  bm,  160 ;  their  repolaiTe  featoiea,  161;  If  thia  la  ac- 
cepted aa  atriomph,a  loagtroce  on  thla  queatioa  wiU  fol- 
low, 161 ;  the  great  ot)t)ect  of  a  mi^ty  of  the  Hooae  la 
acoompUahed  by  thla  blU,  161 ;  amendmenta  ooncorred 
In,  161, 108 ;  Tcto  of  the  Preaideot,  168 ;  blU  paaaed  ia  the 
Seaate,  168  ;  do.  in  the  Hooae,  168L 

la  the  Hooae,  a  motloo  to  aospend  the  rolea  and  paaa  a 
bill  to  forbid  the  fbrther  retiremeat  of  legal-tender  notea, 
164*;  the  blU,  164;  rolea  aoapended  and  the  MU  paaaed, 
164. 

In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  offored  to  the  abore-mea- 
Honed  biU,  164;  tbat  aald  notea  ahaU  be  a  legal  tender 
for  an  doea  to  the  United  Statea  except  dotiea,  and  not 
•therwiae,  164;  now  la  a  time  of  profooad  peace,  164; 
the  law  that  waa  eaaeted  whea  the  aotea  were  Iaaoed, 
160;  for  what  pnrpoae  la  it  propoaed  to  recelTC  the  IVea- 


aoiy  aotea  iaatead  of  colat  160;  if  the  note  la  at  par  wtth 
coin,  what  farther  credit  do  yoo  dealre7  160;  I  do  not 
belicTe  the  power  axiata  onder  the  Oonetitotlon  to  make 
legal-tender  paper  money,  160 ;  in  the  preaent  condition 
of  the  coontiy,  gold  and  aUrer  alone  are  act  aoffldeat  to 
coaatltote  ita  corran<qr,  166;  mored  to  atrike  oot  ^es* 
cept  dotiea  on  Importa,**  166;  the  original  propoaitlon 
woold  woik  an  extraordtaiary  change  in  the  coontiy,  166; 
the  propoeltlon  ia,  that  the  note  ahall  not  be  relaaoad 
with  the  legal-tender  daoae,  166;  that  moddlea  the  car- 
renqr,  166;  reaomptica  by  the  Treaaory  wlU  be  reaomp- 
tion  by  the  national  baaka,  166;  that  may  be,  166;  the 
plan  of  the  beaka,  166;  Um  other  amendment  ahnta  oot 
cola  from  the  treaaory,  167;  the  eatlre  flnandal  aJtoatlcn 
of  the  cooatry  haa  beea  changed  by  the  introdoctlon  of 
theaUrer  doUar,  167;  amendment  r^)ected  and  the  bOl 
paaaed,  167. 

la  the  Hooae,  a  reaohitloa  relatiag  to  the  Prealdeat^a 
title  oflered,  167;  the  raaohitioB,  167;  reaohitlon  adopt- 
ed, 16& 

la  the  Hooae,  a  bin  to  proTlde  for  tryiag  the  Pkeatdealli 
title,  aad  reaohitlan  of  the  Leglalatore  of  Marylaad,  report 
OB,  168;  the  report,  168 ;  reaolotloa  reported  aad adopted, 
168. 

Ia  the  Hooae,  araaolotSoa  olfored  for  the  lareatlgatlon 
of  aUeged  fraod  la  the  laU  PrealdeBtial  alectloa  ia  the 
Statea  of  Looiaiaaa  aad  Horida,  169 ;  the  reeolotloa,  168; 
acta qoeatSoB  of  priTilege,  170 ;  It  la  iotrodooed  beoaoae 
of  the  memorial  of  a  aoTeraiga  State,  170;  aore^y  a  aob- 
)ect  of  thia  aatore  ahoold  hare  prelbreoce  orer  the  oidl- 
aary  boaioeaa,  170 ;  the  right  of  petition  ia  admitted,  but 
the  right  of  actios  here  la  a  dUbreat  thiag,  170;  it  wooU 
be  a  qoeatlon  of  prlrilege  If  the  raaolotlon  aOeged  a  por* 
poae  to  Inatltote  proceediaga  of  Impeachmeat,  170 ;  fhr- 
ther  obieetioaa,  171;  what  the  member  held  aa  oae  of 
the  Electoral  Oommiaaioa,  171;  theae  qoeetlona  act  ont- 
alde  the  record,  171 ;  a  qoeatioa  of  the  hlgheat  priTUege, 
171 ;  the  Tciy  oMmcrial  open  which  thia  matter  la  baaed 
ia  not  before  the  Hooae,  171 ;  If  tt  la  decided  a  qoeatlon 
of  priTUege,  tt  win  be  independent  of  the  foot  that  the 
meoMrial  comea  ttom  a  State,  178;  the  qoeatfon  of  prlri- 
lege raised  la  only  In  the  order  of  boalneaa,  178;  the  prtr- 
Uege  ariaea  from  the  fket  that  tt  ia  aet  in  motion  br  • 
aoTcreign  SUte,  and  fhNn  the  natore  of  the  Bol^lect  mattciv 
178;  the  porpoae  ia  only  to  Inqnhre,  178;  if  a  Ikaod  ahoold 
be  inqoired  into  it  ia  when  tt  ia  aocceaaftiUy  accompUahed, 
178 ;  baala  open  which  the  preamble  and  raaolotlon  are  In- 
trodoced,  173 ;  ruled  to  be  a  qoeetion  of  priTilege  of  the 
hlgheat  crder,178;  appeal  from  the  dedaloo  of  the  Chair, 
178 ;  appeal  laid  on  the  table,  178;reaao&aibrTotlnglbrtbe 
adoptioa  of  the  reaolotioa,  178 :  reaaoa  for  fatrododag  the 
raaolotlon,  174;  it  omtemplatea  aothlng  but  an  inqoky, 
174 ;  adoptifm  of  the  preamble  and  raaolotlon,  174 ;  anoth- 
er raaolotlon,  to  extend  the  inTcatlgatloo  to  any  State,  ol- 
fored and  loot,  170. 

In  the  Hooae,  a  bU  rq>orted  to  repeal  the  third  aectlon 
of  the  aet  to  proride  for  the  reanmption  of  apede  pay- 
menta,  170;  the  bUl,  175;  the  Itetorea  of  the  third  aec- 
tlon, 176;  explanationa  of  ita  aotbor,  176;  the  theory  of 
the  aeetion,  176;  onder  ita  operation  a  redoction  of  the 
corrency  made,  176 ;  brooght  aboot  by  an  adroit  proeeaB> 
176;  the  treatment  of  the  fractional  corrency,  176;  aeon- 
traction  haa  been  made,  177 ;  groaa  miaatatementa  reaovi- 
ed  to  in  order  to  preTcnt  the  remonetiaatlon  of  ailre^ 
177;  the  national-bank  notea  can  not  do  without  the  le- 
gal-tender notea,  177 ;  thia  la  aald  to  be  a  rcTolotloBaiy 
meaaore,  178;  no  legiafattlon  can  bring  the  coontry  to 
resumption  onleaa  tt  haa  the  neceaaaiy  reaoorcea,  178; 
when  yoo  contract  the  curreaey  the  flrat  thing  you  toudi 
ia  InToatmanU  in  real  eatate  and  improreoMntai  178;  why 
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«e  we  poTerty-ftrleken  with  the  grefttast  crop?  179;  « 
■nbftitato  oflRared  tor  the  bill,  179 ;  the  bill  under  ooosid* 
eretion  meeni  downright  repodlatton,  179;  struge  mie- 
taket  made  hy  the  preceding  Speaker,  179;  more  green, 
backa  in  oae  three  weeka  ago  than  in  an/  time  from  1868 
to  1878, 180;  the  raihoad  mania,  180;  that  flttal  laane  of 
greenbaoke  in  1878, 180;  the  banka  are  expanding,  180; 
a  miatake  to  lay  there  la  no  monejr  in  the  Weat,  180;  I 
denounce  the  bill— the  iaaoe  admita  of  no  oompromiae, 
181;  the  national  integrity  ihall  not  be  aaeriflced,  181 ; 
axtncta  ftom  the  presa,  181 ;  their  meaning,  181 ;  thia 
bill  Justiflea  the  moat  eerioos  apprehenaiona,  181;  the 
greenback  ia  the  moat  powerful  enemy  onr  eoontry  haa 
ever  encoontered,  182;  the  indication!  all  p<rfnt  to  the 
greenbackSu  the  raOTing-ciy  of  the  moat  aggreeaiTe  ele- 
menta  of  oodety,  182. 

It  ia  wrong  fl>r  prodnctiye  labor  to  conapire  agafaiBtcor^ 
porationa,  agafaiat  bondholdera,  againit  capital,  182;  the 
act  demonetizing  ailrer  waa  the  moat  deliberate  and  in- 
excnaabte  fraud  upon  labor  known  in  the  legialatlre  hi^ 
torj  of  the  world,  182,  ch^  of  Qermanj  and  the  United 
Statea  in  demonetidng  lilrer,  188 ;  thia  money  power  waa 
not  content  with  the  demonettaatlon  of  allTer,  IdS;  if  the 
greenback  eoirency  auatained  the  country  during  the  war. 
It  ia  more  a  neceaslty  now  than  then,  188;  we  ihould 
learn  eomethlng  from  hlatory,  184;  the  reaemUance  be- 
tween the  flnendal  pott^  of  thia  OoTcmment  and  Eng- 
land ia  impreaaire,  184 ;  the  ol^)ecta  of  contraction,  186; 
Ita  dfecta  on  the  country,  186 ;  it  ia  said  the  panic  came 
before  the  reaumption  act  paaeed,  186;  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Sllrer  Commlaeioo,  186;  eyeiy  millionaire 
ia  oppoaed  to  repeal,  186;  the  ruinoua  work  of  contrac- 
tion goea  00, 186;  what  la  the  cauae  of  the  diaeaae  which 
haa  brought  eo  much  dlatreaa  on  the  country  7 186 ;  the 
financial  pottey  now  preTaillng,  186 ;  another  eril  haa  been 
oontractloB  in  a  wonderfhl  degree,  186 ;  then  there  ia  an- 
other thing— breach  of  fldth,  187 ;  the  queatiaii  belbre  the 
oountry  la  between  paper  and  bank  credlta,  187;  upon 
what  demanda  do  we  propoae  to  reaume  gold  paymentaf 
187 ;  where  are  we  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount  of  gold? 
188 ;  the  Genera  award  waa  not  brought  here  in  gold, 
188 ;  the  Britlah  Indian  k)an,  188;  the  amount  of  gold 
naceaaary  to  maintain  q>ecie  paymenta  ia  not  in  poasea- 
alon,  188;  you  can  not  reaume  gold  paymenta,  188; 
what  do  you  propoee  to  do  with  that  great  structure,  the 
currency,  production,  and  trade  of  the  United  Statea  t 
188 ;  attempting  an  Impoaslbility,  189 ;  the  kwa  of  trade 
can  not  be  controlled  by  the  wiaeat  and  moat  potential 
of  gorenmenta,  189 ;  the  milUona  ciy  for  the  prirtlege 
of  wmk,  189 ;  the  greoiback  currency  la  a  fiwoed  loan, 
189;  now  what  are  the  obatadea  to  reaumption  f  190; 
bow  la  It  we  want  twice  the  amount  of  currency  we  had 
fn  18607  190;  historic^  reference  to  IVance,  190 ;  bow  ia 
H  In  England,  the  great  bualneea  of  commerce  and  trade 
la  done  by  dreftat  190;  ao  much  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  haUta  of  IVance  and  thoae  of  the  Anglo  Saxwi, 
191 ;  It  la  aaaumed  that  epede  paymenta  will  Injure  the 
debtor  cbaa  of  the  country,  191 ;  the  bondholders  are  aa- 
aalled  aa  the  rich  men  who  oppreaa  the  poor,  191 ;  auppoae 
you  undo  the  work  attempted,  what  win  result  7192;  in  the 
paaaage  ftt>m  peace  to  war  thwe  waa  a  great  loea,  192 ; 
our  country  needa  not  only  a  national  but  an  Internation- 
al currency,  192 ;  the  struggle  now  pending  Is  on  the  one 
hand  to  make  the  greenback  better,  and  on  the  other  to 
nake  it  worse,  192;  thia  la  the  era  of  purification,  192. 

After  nearly  three  years  of  preparatton,  what  hare  we 
aeoompUshed  7  198 ;  fbtile  to  hope  we  can  maintain  re- 
mmptlon,  198 ;  It  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  deatruc- 
tlon  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  paper  currency, 
198;  the  bank  dreulatton  muat  also  be  largely  reduced. 


198;  thia  la  the  storm-dond  that  covers  our  baanma, 
196;  business  distress  waa  least  when  the  currency  waa 
fhUeat,  194;  the  return  to  prosperity  waa  atopped  by 
thia  reaumption  law,  194;  what  la  the  extent  of  the  In- 
|ury  thus  inflicted 7 194;  consider  the  wrong  done  to  In- 
diridnal  debtors  by  this  contrirsd  shrinkage  of  Tahiea, 
194;  the  bin  aa  amended,  196;  the  bUl  paased,  198i 

In  the  Senate,  the  blU  reported  firom  the  Flnaace  Com- 
mittee with  an  amoidment  to  atrike  out  all  alter  tha 
enacting  dauae  and  insert,  etc.,  196 ;  the  insertion,  196; 
its  amendment,  196;  bni  paaeed  by  the  Senate,  196.  In 
the  House  amotlcn  to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment,  loat,  196. 

In  the  Senate,  the  blU  making  approptlattons  tat  the 
support  of  the  army  considered,  196;  detalla  of  the  bOl, 
196 ;  the  29th  section  against  employing  the  army  as  a 
poms  eomitatut^  197;  recommendation  to  atrike  out, 
197 ;  amendment  propoaed  and  agreed  to,  197 ;  naotlon 
to  strike  out  considered,  197 ;  a  very  important  matter, 
197;  useless  legislation,  197;  explanation  of  the  mttning, 
198;  opiniona  of  Attomey-Oenerals,  198;  object  of  the 
aection  to  Hmit  the  use  of  the  army  by  raarahda  to  cases 
where  by  law  they  are  authorized  to  eaU  Ibr  them,  198; 
where  exiata  to-day  tiie  grievance  which  thia  prorlsloii 
of  kw  is  intended  to  correct,  198 ;  it  Is  rather  a  dngular 
atatnte  to  paaa  to  say  that  the  army  ahan  not  be  uaed  Ibr 
tho  purpoae  of  executing  the  lawa  under  any  dreum- 
statfDca  unleaa  authorized  by  act  of  Congreas  or  the  Oon- 
stitution,  199;  prorislons  of  the  Constltuticn  and  law 
examined,  199 ;  other  criticisms  tm  the  section,  191. 

It  Seems  to  be  presumed  that  the  hiws  of  th»  United 
Statea  executed  whencTer  physkal  ftiroe  to  necessary  to 
that  end,  by  the  use  of  the  army,  200;  auppoae  acoOector 
about  to  seize  an  lUidt  dlstlUery  is  resisted,  where  Is  the 
aid  to  come  fit>m— frtmi  the  body  of  dtizena,  the  pou* 
comUatuif  not  from  the  army,  200;  the  aireat  of  the 
alaTC  In  Boatoo,  200 ;  proceeding  under  the  Oooatltutloa 
and  lawa  It  wU  be  Tcry  seldom  ^riien  such  power  will 
have  to  be  employed,  800;  if  statutea  aeem  to  authorize 
It,  it  doea  not  Imply  that  th^  hannonlze  with  the  Con- 
stitution, 801 ;  iUustration  of  the  atrikes,  801 ;  the  army 
can  not  be  uaed  aa  a  pome  eomUatue^  201 ;  the  poms 
oomitatuM  belooga  to  the  dril  power,  not  to  the  mili- 
tary, 801 ;  can  a  aheriff  caU  in  a  battery  of  Federal  ar- 
tillery to  suppress  a  mob  7  802 ;  as  an  army  or  aa  aol- 
dtera  they  would  hare  no  right  or  authority  to  answer 
the  deooand  of  the  sherifl;  206;  It  Is  time  the  countiy 
should  see  the  distinction  between  dril  authority  and 
mlUtaiy  authority,  808;  you  can  nerer  make  a  aonnd 
argument  by  auppoaing  extreme  cases,  806 ;  the  courts 
through  their  dril  olBoers  skme  technicaQy  have  author- 
ity to  execute  the  hiw,  804;  i«ooeedinga  until  the  army 
ia  legaDy  caUed  in,  204;  Insurrections  and  domeatle 
▼idence  are  not  sectional  In  thdr  character,  804;  when- 
erer  the  Idea  obtains  that  you  need  a  milttaiy  power  to 
gorem  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  thia  country,  you 
haTC  given  up  the  Itandamentd  theoiy  of  your  system  of 
gorenment,  804;  the  smendment  propoaea  only  a  verbal 
alteration  of  the  aection,  806;  dUVirentvlevrsofSenatora, 
806 ;  ahould  we  not  define  for  what  puipoaea  the  amy 
may  be  uaed,  and  for  what  not  nsed7  806;  ti&ls  section 
createaa  crime,  806;  it  la  the  dntyof  th^Oovenment 
of  the  United  Statea  to  see  that  we  have  free  paasage- 
way  through  all  the  Statea,  806;  the  intention  of  thia 
aection,  806 ;  aO  human  Ibroe  In  thia  conntiy  to  regutoted 
by  law,  806;  why  we  afflim  thU  to  the  army, 806;  aa 
affront  to  the  army  and  to  the  Admlntotratkm,  807 ;  pro* 
poaea  new  and  extravagant  penaltiea  for  vloktion  of 
duty,  207;  if  the  acta  nsfoned  to  are  nnkwftil  there  are 
pudshments  provldad  for  tbam  whldi  art  snflkMnt, 
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Wt;  joa  an  tippljing  to  the  army  a  prlndple  jcm  would 
not  think  of  applying  to  the  Jadldal  branch  of  the  Got* 
emment,  206;  700  nerer  apply  a  penalty  to  a  jadldal 
officer  fbr  a  mlatake,  206;  before  the  law  the  soldier  and 
•  the  dvilian  stand  precisely  dn  the  same  lerel,  909 ;  will 
yon  say  the  punishment  stuill  only  be  inflicted  where  the 
party  eirt  with  knowledge  that  he  is  Tlolating  law?  209; 
10  a  member  of  the  army  becoming  snt^Jeet  to  the  articles 
of  war  is  absolved  fh>m  his  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  809;  Uke  aU  laws  of  the  statute-book, 
910;  who  is  liable  nnder  this  section  t  910;  unjust  to 
apply  this  law  fixing  serere  penalties  to  subordinate 
officers,  211 ;  moti<»  to  strike  oat,  lost^  212 ;  amendment 
agreed  to,  212 ;  biU  passed.  212. 

In  the  Honse,  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  now  con- 
enrred  in,  212;  committee  of  craferenoe  appointed,  219; 
report  ooncorred  In,  218;  explanation  of  loooeedings, 
918  ;  bill  passed,  218;  dose  of  the  session,  218. 

OoHons,  Qmab  D.— Bepresentattre  tnm  Michigan,  185 ;  rel- 
ative to  the  InTestigation  of  alleged  flraad  in  the  Presi- 
dential election,  170,  ITl. 

Oomuxe,  Rosoon.— Senator  from  Kew  York,  185;  on  the 
army  bill,  210, 211. 

dNmeettdwt— Sesdon  of  the  Legislatore,  918;  contested 
seats,  214;  serloas  erils  in  the  working  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  Jadldal  departments  of  the  State,  2U;  evils  of 
the  system  of  legal  prooedore,  215;  defects  of  probate 
coorta,  215;  fhtadolent  corporationa,  216;  measare  to 
prevent  the  breaking  of  water  reservoirs,  216;  resohi- 
ticms  on  the  oorrency,  216 ;  examination  of  the  expendl> 
tores,  217;  Comptroller's  aocoants,  217;  removal  to  the 
new  State  House,  217 ;  act  to  create  a  State  Board  of 
Health,  218;  sakrles  of  State  officers,  218;  other  acts, 
218;  oonstitational  amendments,  218;  the  new  Oapitd, 
219;  detaUa  Of  the  building,  219;  State  Convention  of 
the  Greenback  Lalior  party,  290 ;  nominattona,  220 ;  reso- 
latiims,  220;  State  Democratic  Convention,  220;  nomi- 
nations  and  resolutions,  221 ;  Bepublican  State  Conven- 
tion, 921 ;  nominations  and  resolutioos,  921 ;  result  of 
the  election,  222 ;  income  and  expenditures,  222:  savings 
banka,  222;  publlo  schools,  222;  Industrial  Sdiool  tot 
Olrla,  222 ;  Insane  Asylum,  222;  miHtaiy  force,  228. 

OHSiSTiAiroT,  Isaac  P.— Senator  from  Michigan,  185;  on 
the  coinage  of  silver  ddlara,  152;  on  the  army  bm,  810, 
911. 

(hnsoUdaUd  Virginia  ifine.— Its  yield  of  silver,  609. 

0(miagUnt$  DiseoMS.— Rules  to  prevent  their  spread  in  pub- 
No  schools,  526. 

CSmUtooI— Between  lieutenant  Wyse  of  the  Isthmus  Sden- 
tlflc  Exploring  Expedition  and  the  United  States  of  Co- 
k>mbla,105. 

OoitUHbvUoiu  to  yellow-fever  sufTerers,  818. 

(%>l>yr<^A<.— Beport.of  the  B<»yal  Commissioners  to  the  Eng* 
ilsh  PsrUament,  928;  members  of  the  Commission,  928; 
uncertainty  and  oonftidon  of  the  law,  228;  examples, 
928;  first  question  considered.  Shall  the  royalty  system 
be  substituted  for  the  o<^yrlght  hiwsf  224;  report 
against  the  royal^  system,  224 ;  question  of  the  unli- 
censed abridgment  and  dramatization  of  copyrighted 
works,  224;  how  a  British  author  can  secure  a  copyright, 
995;  present  law  unsatiaflMtory,  226;  Intematlona]  copy- 
right considered,  226;  changes  suggested,  226;  remarks 
on  the  reftisal  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  a  treaty, 
226;  Important  discussions  in  Franoe,  226;  prindplea 
afllrmed,  226, 227 ;  resolutions  sdopted,  227 ;  publlcatlona, 
227. 

Cotta  J?ica.«-Popalation,  997 ;  its  nwvement,  227 ;  President 
and  Cabinet,  227;  receipta  and  expenditurea,  227;  esti- 
mates of  the  budget,  228 ;  the  new  National  Bank,  228 ; 
▼ahio  or  exports,  228;  staples,  998;  fruit  trade  with  the 


United  States,  928;  Improved  condition  of  aflkirs,  928; 
contract  tar  itnmlgrant  hiborers,  229 ;  mining  lands,  229. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Weighting.— A.(ijAitnXLoiiM  of  oommerdsl 
commodities,  229;  weight  of  heavier  English  cotton 
cloths,  229;  how  weighted,  229;  the  practice  with  allk 
gooda,  229;  manner  in  which  it  la  done,  229;  efl'ects  oa 
the  goods,  280;  extent  of  weighting,  280. 

Couxnn,  Qctstavs.— A  French  painter,  280;  birth,  280;  his 
lectures  and  death,  280. 

Cotton,—'fht  manufacture  o(  its  excesdve  increase,  124; 
crop  of  1877-78, 124;  total  crop  of  all  eountrlea,  125. 

Cox,  Samuxl  S.— Representative  from  New  York,  185;  rela- 
tive to  the  investigation  of  alleged  fraud  In  Prealdential 
election,  171. 

CWvoesM.—Their  dlaastrous  effects  on  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er, 508. 

Croiwn  Prince  of  Qeirmany^—'LtAXtit  In  answer  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  881. 

CiTLLnir,  Paul.— A  cardinal,  280;  birth,  280;  career  and 
death,  980. 

Cyprv,'~ka  island,  281 ;  area  and  population,  281 ;  admin- 
istration, 281;  history,  281;  lengtit  and  breadth,  281; 
value  to  the  British  Emigre,  281 ;  temperature  and  cli- 
mate, 281 ;  excellent  ports  in  andent  times,  282 ;  extraor- 
dinary capacities  for  agricultural  products,  282;  local 
administration,  288;  antiquitiea,  288;  treaty  between 
Engbmd  and  Turkey,  288;  ita  stipulations,  288;  English 
Governor,  284;  British  occupation  of  the  ishmd,  284; 
works  in  pyprus,  285. 


Dairy  Ptvduete^—Theit  devdopUMnt  in  the  United  States 
in  twenty  years,  128. 

Dabwih,  FsAjioia.— ObservatiottB  on  the  habits  of  the  Dro- 
sera,444. 

DAVia,  J.  J.— Representative  from  North  Carolina,  185;  on 
the  repeal  of  the  epede  resumptim  act,  186. 

Death  Peno^.— Restored  In  Iowa,  446;  operation  of  its  ab- 
oUtion  in  Maine,  512. 

Death*  ttom  yeDow  fever,  daily,  in  New  Orleans,  819. 

Di^ofthe  United  /SKafes.— statement  of  outstanding  princi- 
pal, 824. 

Deep  Sea  BaDptoratUme.—'Se'm  English  expedition,  852. 

Delaware.— TMi/t  decreaae,  285;  advance  of  bonda,  285;  r»- 
sources  of  the  government,  285;  provision  for  Inmatea 
of  charitable  Institutions,  285;  pobllc-scbod  system,  285; 
State  Library,  286 ;  a  case  of  train-wrecking,  285;  boun- 
dary question  with  New  Jersey,  286;  Democratic  State 
Convention,  286;  resolutions  and  nominatlona,  286;  Re- 
puUican  State  Convention,  286;  resdutScwB  and  nomina- 
tions, 286;  result  of  the  election,  287;  srea  and  divisloB 
of  the  State,  287  ;  population,  287 ;  inequaUty  of  repre- 
sentation, 287;  luCTeaee  of  popuktion,  287;  ferma  and 
thdr  value,  287;  population  of  some  counties,  288 ;  tiie 
peadi  crop,  288;  its  value,  288;  ahlpmoits  of  oysters, 
988;  shipments  of  berries,  288;  whest  crop,  289;  educa- 
tion of  colored  children,  289;  prciJect  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  peninsula,  289 ;  proposed  routes,  289;  State 
Temperance  Convention,  289 ;  resohatiwis,  289. 

Denmark,— Thib  sovereign  and  his  femHy,  240 ;  area  and  pop- 
nhitlon,  240;  territorial  divisions,  240;  emigrmtlon,  240; 
revenue  and  expenditures,  940 ;  sources  of  revenue,  240 ; 
national  debt,  240;  strength  of  the  srmy,  240;  value  of 
Danish  commerce,  241;  movement  of  ahipptng,  241; 
OMnmerdal  navy,  941 ;  railroads,  241 ;  post-offices,  941 ; 
tnsurrectkm  In  Santa  Cms,  241 ;  opening  of  Parllamant, 
941 ;  diacnssion  on  the  budget,  941 ;  foreign  relations^ 
949. 
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DntBT,  Etil— BMlfBS  hli  SMt  la  the  English  OtbliMt,  809; 
ezplaina  bis  reiMiu,  403. 

Dsmrs,  Ohsrlts.— Latter  as  Attonej-OaiMnl  to  U.  8.  attor- 
naja  in  Alabama,  Lonlslaiiai  and  B<ratb  CSrobna  relatlTa 
to  elacttona,  10;  instroetions  to  the  Distriot  Attornex  In 
North  OaroUna  rebittvo  to  elaetlons,  080;  axtnet  from 
the  Fedaral  Sovlsed  Btatntos,  080. 

IHplomaUe  CbrrMpandmce  qf  tk4  UniUd  8taUi^—V%j' 
mont  of  tha  award  of  the  Fisheries  Commlsikm,  843 ;  a 
pcotesti  343 ;  Tiews  of  the  Amerkan  Government  on  the 
award,  UH ;  historical  attltode  of  the  two  Goyemments 
In  relation  to  the  fisheries,  848;  sUtUtks  of  the  TShie  of 
the  priTlIefe,  848;  other  prooft^  348 ;  replj  of  Lord  Bella- 
bmy,  344 ;  dUBenUy  between  fishermen  and  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Newlbandland,  845;  natnraUaed  dtimns  In  Oer- 
msny,  845;  treatj  with  the  Chlneae,  340;  new  Cliineae 
Minister,  340. 

I>lsd<p2s«<2^aw«<.— Statistics,  345;  receipts,  845 ;  Mission- 
ary ConTsntlon,  845;  fbrelfn  missions,  340;  WonMn*s 
Bosid,  840 ;  oonTcntlon  of  colored  Chxlstisns,  340. 

/)M*  a<  Jpiitol,  In  the  month  of  the  Aron,  88T. 

/>0CtfpiiM)  declaratorj  atatement  o(  bj  the  United  Presbj- 
terian  CBmreh  of  Scotland,  089. 

DomitUoti  ^  Canada.'~'tb»  poUtloal  contest,  810;  the  new 
ministry,  840;  Oorenor-Oenersl  retires,  840;  his  sncces- 
sor,  840;  newvessels  boiltln  the  provinces,  847;  tonnsge 
of  vessels,  847;  school  statistics,  347 ;  report  on  the  difll- 
evltj  of  InhaMtanto  of  Newfoundliind  vrith  American 
fishermen,  847  ;  the  Canadian  Padfle  Hallway,  348. 

Douro  JU90r^  in  Portugal^  viaduct  orer,  388. 

DuTAiTLovF,  Fsux  A.  P.— A  Catholic  bishop,  848 ;  birth  and 
career, 848;  death, 340. 

Durbar,  TAs,  Ito  eflbrts  to  relieve  the  flunlne  distress  In 
IndU,480. 

DirrcKiKOK,  Emv  A.— Birth,  848;  litsraiy  esrser,  848; 
death,  348. 


AirlA.— ^VnnparatlTe  ststlsties,  847 ;  area  and  popoktloo, 
848;  Unrest  dties,  840, 880;  statUtloa  of  sex,  851 ;  rail- 
roads of  the  world,  861 ;  comparative  Increase,  361 ;  pos- 
tal and  telegraph  ststlsties,  361. 

WaaUm  ^tiesMofi.— Negotiations  between  Bnssla  snd  Tor- 
key,  868;  joint  conference  of  the  Powers,  868 ;  qnestion 
of  a  conference  on  Congress,  863 ;  dlsensslon  of  submit- 
ting the  entire  treaty  of  San  Stefeno,  808;  Important 
change  In  England,  366;  note  of  Lord  SaHsbofy  to  the 
Powers,  868;  reply  of  Prince  Gortchakofl;  864;  question 
of  withdrawal  of  fbroes,  364 ;  mission  of  Count  Shuvalofi^ 
364;  an  agreement  oonclnded,  864 ;  the  first  memoran- 
dum, 864;  the  second,  866;  all  obstsoles  removed,  356; 
Powers  represented  In  the  Congress,  855 ;  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  860, 867;  treaty  between  England  and 
tha  Porte,  868;  an  annex  of  the  same  day,  860. 

JSmoitor^— Boundariea,  860 ;  area  and  p<^u]Ulon,  860 ;  proT- 
lncea,860;  the  Prealdent,  860 ;  army,  860  ;  revenue,  860 ; 
aatloaal  debt,  800;  commercial  returns,  300;  shipping 
movement,  800 ;  pnUtkal  aflUrs,  300 ;  constitutional  o<hi- 
Tentlon,  300  ;  legislative  proceedings  unpublished,  800; 
subjects  discussed  In  conrentlon,  801. 

EAdytions  JUtrAMoues.— The  new  structure,  880. 

Edisoh,  Thomas  Alta.— American  Inrentor,  801 ;  birth,  801 ; 
Inventions  and  career,  802 ;  analysis  of  his  genius,  808. 

Bdkuvds,  GiOBon  F.— Senstor  ttom  Vermont,  186;  oflSsrs  a 
resolution  for  n  select  committee  to  consider  the  state  of 
law  fn  asoertsinlDg  the  result  of  elections  of  President, 
180;  on  the  army  bOI,  109, 301, 808. 

KffypL—lU  ruler,  808;  territories  snnexed,  888;  area  and 
population,  808 ;  morement  of  population,  388;  Imports 


and  exports,  304;  their  vahie,  304  ;inoTeaient  of  sUn^ing^ 
804;  the  flnsndal  crials,  808;  investlgatlan  sanotfooed, 
804 ;  report  of  the  commission  of  Inquiry,  804 ;  three  rad- 
ical evils  discussed,  804 ;  summsry  of  the  fioatlng  debt, 
805;  necesssry  esqtendltnres  of  stote,  366;  Immediate 
wants,  306;  financial  and  administrative  reforms  pro- 
po9ed,  306;  new  ministry  formed,  800 ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, 800;  a  new  adjustment,  800;  clsinu  of  the  Italian 
GoTemment,  360;  property  ceded  to  the  state  by  the 
Prince  and  Princesses,  307 ;  council  of  foreign  bondhold- 
ers, 807;  contributions  of  railways,  807;  resignation  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Albirs,  307;  the  cause,  807; 
Egyptian  Parliament,  808;  the  viceregal  speech,  868; 
meeting  of  the  shsrehoUers  of  ths  Sues  Canal,  868;  con- 
tiibntlons  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  368. 

XUeiUmt  case  of  contested,  for  Congressman  In  Colorado^ 
110. 

JZeeMois,  J^Mf^es  ^— Tried  liy  Fedeml  Court  for  disobedianoe 
ton.aMar8haIa,681. 

XUeHon  qf  Mmnb€r§  qf  OM^resf^^The  question  in  Iowa, 
468. 

JZidtoiis.— Instmctioos  of  U.  8.  Attorney-General  ralatlvt 
to,  10. 

EUdtvroX  JVavcls.— B^Mrt  of  the  Inrestigattng  Committee, 
718;  do.  of  the  minority,  710. 

ELtMc  Ligkt^lM^ttDg  by  electildty  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  808;  depend  on  the  principle  of  resistance 
to  the  electric  cuxrent  In  passing  through  ito  drenit,  808 ; 
resistance  influenced  by  tiie  slae  or  thickness  of  oon- 
ductor,  800;  Hght  by  the  incandescence  of  a  resisting 
medium,  880;  Davy's  light,  800 ;  this  form  of  light,  880 ; 
change  in  thecaibon  used,  880:  processes  to  obtsin  ho- 
mogeneous carbons,  370;  difllculty  of  s4Justmsnt  of  ear* 
bon  points,  870;  Foneanlt's  Ismp  described,  870:  the 
Serrln  Ismp,  371 ;  BftpieiTs  form  of  lamp,  871 ;  Warder- 
msnn's  lamp,  878;  Beyniei^s  lamp,  878 ;  Wallaee*s  lamp, 
878;  Jablochkoirs  lamp,  878;  electric  candles,  874;  in- 
ventions for  the  production  by  incandescence,  874 ;  Lody- 
gulne*s  method,  376;  the  Bawyer^Man  lamp,  875;  the 
machines  which  supply  the  power  to  run  the  lampa,  876; 
magneto-electric,  876;  the  aUlance,875;  Biemens'sform 
of  srmature,  870;  the  Gramme  machine,  870 ;  other  de- 
scriptions, 870, 877;  the  economy  and  snltsUUty  of  the 
electric  Ught  for  illuminating  buildings,  879. 

EUetro-tnagn§L—Tbi6  contribution  of  Professor  Heniy  to 
telegraphy,  480. 

JOmxUsd  Baihoay  In  New  York.— The  constmotlon  ^  884. 

Sngin6trifi^.—ljug^  works  ^jnoadilng  completion,  879; 
the  East  Blvcr  suspension  bridge,  880;  roadway,  880; 
the  main  caUes,  880 ;  drawing  of  the  bridge,  881 ;  the 
towera,888;  the  caissons,  888  ;  bridge  over  the  MlsMurl, 
388;  swing  bridge  at  Marseilles,  888;  the  Severn  bridge, 
888;  the  Britannia  tebular  bridge,  888;  viaduct  over  the 
Douro  Blver,  888;  raising  the  Egyptian  Obeliak,  888; 
the  New  York  Elevated  Ballroads,  884 ;  plsn  of  the  Met- 
ropolltsn,  886;  east  side  New  Yorkelevsted,  385;  amlU-^ 
tary  railway,  860 ;  new  Eddyatone  lighthouse,  380 ;  break- 
water at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teea,  887 ;  the  dock  at 
Bristol,  887;  the  Huelva  pier,  887;  new  harbor  at  Mn- 
dras,  887;  the  great  Sutro  Tunnel, 888;  St  Gothard  Ball- 
way,  389;  the  adit  for  draining  the  silver  mines  of  Pen, 
891 ;  the  Hudson  Elver  Tunnel,  891 ;  new  csnsl  In  Switi- 
eriand,  891;  ship  canal  between  the  Hudson  and  East 
Elvers,  891;  Chinese  Grand  Canal,  891;  English  fen 
drainage,  891 ;  sewer  outleto  at  Torquay,  391. 

JTriesson's  submerge  snd  srmored  vessel,  601. 

.SW'«!pe— Esstem  war,  898;  Berlin  treaty,  383;  occupation 

of  England  abroad,  898 ;  attempto  on  the  Ufe  of  the  Ger- 

*    man  Emperor,  898 ;  Austria  and  the  Eastern  question, 

898;  republican  suooess  in  Franca,  808;  Ita^,  rebtions 
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midiBnged,  999;  Hie  stotflt  of  Europe  In  the  ofder  of 
tlMir  popnlatioii,  298 ;  rdatlTt  podtloo  la  point  of  mm, 
899. 

Wurydie*  tndning  aliip,  her  loes,  40T. 

E9ang4iiedl  iftMotoMow.— Btetletlee,  298;  MlaeSoaMj  Soci- 
ety, 994;  Boerd  of  Pablletttion,  99i. 

BoangMeal  Onion  of  SeoOand^—lU  formatloa,  994;  its 
ohjeote,  991 ;  its  memben,  994. 

KTAmn,  William  M^-^ecretary  of  Btete»  ezpreiies  the  Tlewe 
of  tiie  QoTemment  on  the  awerd  of  the  FUherleo  Com- 
mleslon,949. 

Woa$  tn  the  legliktlTe  and  JodSdal  deportmente  of  Oonneeti- 
eat,914. 

Bwnia,  TBOMAt.— BepreeentatiTe  from  Ohlo^  185;  on  tht 
free  coinage  of  aUrer  doUara,  160;  reports  n  bill  to  repeal 
the  resnmption  aet,  ITA,  196w 

gbeptoHng  PiuiUt  in  JJHea^  861. 

BapoolUofi^  PaH».^liM  annonneement  and  profrees,  994; 
otijeot  of  the  first  London  Bzhibltloa,  994;  increasing 
magnitude  of  snooeasiTe  exhibitions,  996;  nomber  of  ex- 
hibitors, 9M;  action  of  the  German  GoTemmwti  29A; 
bnildings,  coet,  etc.,  995;  administrstire  ootpa,  995; 
American  directors,  996;  preparations,  996;  the  open- 
ing, 996;  boikiings  and  groonds;  996^  99T;  the  esptive 
balloon,  298;  the  Ikfadea,  998;  dassifleation  of  exhibits. 
999;  American manoflMtnrea,  800 ;  British mannlhetares, 
800;  Japanese  exhibit,  801;  other  foreign  exhibitSi  809; 
rrench  exhibits,  809;  the  Indisn  collection,  808;  the  art 
galleries,  804;  retroepeetiTe  art  collection,  806;  spedi^ 
daases,  805;  metaUnrgy,  807  ;  macUnefj,  806;  oom- 
ponnd  engine,  808 ;  ftimace-lbeding  apparatns,  806;  tjpe 
of  floor-mill,  809;  flreless  locomotiTes,  809;  eomblned 
traction  and  steam  flre-engine,  809;  Frenoh  loeomctivee, 
810;  ^paratoa  for  making  email  screws,  810;  wood- 
woridng  machinery,  810;  type-settlng-maohlne,  8tl; 
agrlcaltttra]  Imi^ements,  811 ;  mowers  and  re^»era,  har- 
rowa,  and  rollers,  and  blndeia,  811;  hey-preases,  819; 
plows,  819;  draln-cnttera,  819;  threshlng-machlnea,  818; 
portable  engines,  818;  exhibition  of  animals,  818;  Hve- 
stock,  818;  dogHShow,  818;  horse-show,  818;  ooncerts* 
818;  congresses,  814. 

MalradiUon  Oise.— Decision  of  the  Kentooky  Conrt  of  Ap- 
p«ia]a|418. 


fimine  in  Bratfl,  64 ;  in  northern  China,  98;  In  India,  486L 

Farming  iands  In  extended  dty  Umita,  decision  of  the 
Bnpreme  Court  of  Penn^lTsnla  on  the  li^tto  lery  dty 
taxeaon,686. 

Fast,  Jiah  J.^A  Swiss  statesmsn,814;  birth  and  career, 
814;  death,  814. 

Fsm  exacted  by  Government  employees,  bad  ellbots  ci,  869. 

Vblton,  William.  H.— BepreoentatiTe  from  Geurgla,  185 ; 
on  the  repeal  of  the  spede  resnmption  act,  188. 

nmaU  lawffor^  a,  admitted  to  practice  in  Cilifomla,  71. 

Fonian  /Vieotierf.— Beleese  o^  In  Bnghmd,  406. 

fmmatwoTK^  Ber.  Fnous.— Case  <<  InTolving  questions  of 
doctrine  before  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Choreh  of  BcoUand,  700. 

f>*eer,  Fettoto.— The  forer  In  the  Bonthem  Btatea,  815;  de- 
scription of  yellow  forer  by  Dr.  Faget,  of  Flarls,  815;  Dr. 
Nott^s  remarks  on  billons  foyer,  815;  oompUcaticnia  of 
the  New  Orleans  ferer,  815 ;  rsriations  between  the  types 
in  Memphis  sad  New  Orleaaa,  815;  origin  of  the  epi- 
demic, 815 ;  peculiarities  of  seasons,  815;  dedded  by  tb4 
New  Oriesns  focnlty  to  be  a  spedflc  disesse,  816;  Tiews 
of  Dr.  Wanen  Btone,  of  New  To^  816;  inflnenoe  of 
miasma,  816;  Ihets  at  New  Oriesns,  816;  how  the  ferer 
was  traced, 816;  its  preraleDce  in  rarioos  pboen,  817; 


dislnfoetants  in  New  Orient,  817;  Its  prsTsleDos^  817', 
Howard  Aaaodationa,  817;  Increase  In  the  dty,  817;  re- 
medial agents,  817;  snms  contributed,  818;  total  ex- 
penditnres,  818;  qnaranttnea,  818;  eanlnga  of  railroads, 
steamers,  etc ,  decreased,  818;  quarantines  of  dtles,  818 ; 
Tsgaries  of  the  disease,  818 ;  diyerstty  of  Tiews,  818 ; 
number  of  cases  and  deaths,  819;  number  In  all  plaoes, 
819 ;  <rfBcial  figures  of  six  epidemics  la  New  Orleans, 
890;  rise  and  fldl  In  dUforent  years,  890;  a  dlseoTery 
ft«m  Inyestigations  of  the  blood  of  patients,  890;  Blch- 
mond  PubUe  Health  AssodatJoa  report, 890;  topography 
of  New  Orleans,  891;  donatioB  for  an  InTcetigation,  821 ; 
opinion  of  a  board  of  experta,  891 ;  yeUow-fo^er  commit- 
tee of  the  United  Btatea  Senate,  899. 

Finomctt  qf  Of  VniUd  ^Kofoe.^Becelpts  and  expendltnrea, 
899;  eetimatea,898;  actual  reodpta,  898;  atatementof 
the  outsteading  prindpal  of  the  publlo  debt,  824;  pro- 
cess of  reAudIng  the  debt,  895;  measures  In  antle^Mtion 
of  resumption,  895;  aetlon  of  the  Treaaary  Department 
in  the  way  of  fortifying  itaeU;  896;  cooforenee  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  to  fix  an  International  ratio  of  gold  and 
sUver  edn  a  foUnre,  826;  ratio  fixed  by  Congress,  896; 
monetsry  transactions  of  the  Ooremment,  how  conduct- 
ed, 896;  number  of  national  banka,  897;  details,  897;  re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  897;  productioB  of  bul- 
lion ihan  the  mines,  827  ;  gold  raluee  of  exporta  and 
Imports  of  the  United  States,  897;  spede  and  bullion 
exports,  897;  excess  of  exports  orer  imports,  897;  re- 
edpts  ttcfok  the  sereral  souroes  of  tsTatioii,  898;  total 
tonnage  of  Teasels  in  the  United  Btstes,  828;  Tossels 
built,  898;  do.  during  ths  year  1878,  899;  entrlea  and 
dearsnces,  8S9;  comparatlTe  prices  of  a  series  of  arttdeo 
for  eleren  years,  8k9 ;  New  York  money  market,  828 ; 
low  prieee  of  stocks,  829. 

FincMOial  history  of  the  countiy  since  the  war,  168. 

^ifeA.— Necesdty  forsnsbundsnce  of  Ibod  for  them  in  streams, 
620. 

FToritfa.'AflUrs  during  theyesr,  880;  Btate  indebtedness, 
880;  reduction  of  tfcxee  made,  880;  want  of  unlfonnity 
in  taration,  880;  pkn  of  remedy  adopted,  880;  mode  of 
asseesment  adopted  In  Kentucky,  880;  present  condition 
of  public  schools,  880;  proposl^on  to  Umit  pubHc-school 
instruction,  880;  leaslngconTletsof  the  Penitentiary,  881; 
thdr  cost  to  the  State,  881;  salee  of  Btate  lands,  881 ; 
Btate  Board  of  Heelth,  881 ;  attractlooa  to  immlgranta, 
881;  West  Florida,  its  clfanate,  soil,  and  productiona,  881; 
Middle  Florida,  its  dimate,  aoll,  and  productions,  882; 
Seat  and  South  Florida,  the  climate,  soil,  and  prodoo- 
tions,  882;  the  sea-breoea,  882;  tempecatnre,  882;  the 
trade  of  Pensaeda,  888 ;  subject  of  a  Coastitutional  Con- 
Tontion,  888;  nominations  ibr  Congress, 888 ;  theregls- 
tration  tow,  888;  Tote  ibr  Congressman  in  the  First  Dis- 
trlct,884;  do.  In  the  Second  DUtriet,884;  certificate  of 
the  Board  of  Btate  CanTSSsers,  884;  certificate  of  the 
GoTemor  Istued,  885 ;  i^pUcatfra  for  a  mandamus  to 
coatrd  the  Boerd  of  CaaTsssen,  885;  the  hearings,  885; 
dedslon  of  the  Supreme  Court,  885 ;  dissent  of  Justice 
Westoott,885,886;  powen  of  the  Ststo  Boerd,  886, 887; 
dedslon  of  the  Court  In  the  case  of  the  Ststo  es  re/. 
Drew,  88a 

Foot,  G.  L.— BepresentatlTe  from  nUnds,  185;  on  the  re- 
tirement of  legal-tender  notes,  164. 

/Vofioe.— President  and  Ministry,  888;  redgnatian  of  Mao- 
Mahon,8S8;  election  of  M.Gx«Ty,  888;  legislstlTe  body, 
888;  area  and  population,  888;  popuhrtion  by  depart- 
menta,889;  moTementofpopuhitlon,840;  stiUbom chil- 
di«n,840;  illegitimate, 840;  deatha, 840;  marriages, 840; 
TOters,  840 ;  rerenue  and  expendltarsa,  840 ;  new  srmy 
law,  840;  reorganiatloa,  840;  strength,  841 ;  force  of  tho 
nary,  841 ;  oommeroe  with  foreign  eonntries,  841 ;  do. 
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with  eolonleB,  841 ;  movnnenta  of  Fr«iidi  oonim<roe,  841 ; 
articles  of  Import  and  export,  841 ;  eotrlesof  Teaiela,  842 ; 
commercial  nayy,  81S;  rallroada,  848;  tdegrapha,  842; 
popalaUon  of  Paris,  842 ;  area  and  population  of  colonies, 
848 ;  opening  of  the  French  Chambers,  848;  deotion  ot 
Presidents  of  each,  843;  election  of  life  Senators,  848; 
amnesty  bill  passed,  848 ;  passage  of  the  bill  forbidding 
the  dedaration  of  a  state  of  siege  without  the  Chambers* 
consent,  818 ;  the  oolportage  bill,  848 ;  its  nature  and  object, 
848;  opposition,  848;  passed,  844;  the  sUte  of  siege  bill 
considered,  844 ;  amendments  of  the  Oovemment*s  propo- 
sitions, 844;  lost,  844;  passsge  of  the  bill,  844 ;  amnest/ 
bill  ftn*  offenses  of  the  press  passed,  844;  recess,  814;  its 
dose, 814;  bill  for  direct  taxes, 844;  psssed,  844;  Fran- 
co-Italian treaty  of  commerce  rcjjeetcd,  844 ;  poll^  of  the 
Government  daring  negotiations  on  the  Eastern  question, 
844;  Qoremment  victory  over  the  De  BrogUe  party,  845; 
adjournment  until  October,  840;  rssssembles,  845;  Uh 
members  elected,  845;  report  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
845;  statement  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  846 ; 
elections  of  the  year,  845 ;  growth  of  the  BepnbUeans,  845 ; 
able  to  carry  the  Senate,  845;  better  terms  with  President 
M8cMahon,845;  tonrofGambetta,846;  his  speeches,  815; 
explanations,  816;  elections  In  August,  816;  retiring  Sen- 
ators, 846;  proceedings  previous  to  elections,  846;  re- 
view of  the  dianges  in  the  Senate  during  three  years, 
847;  plans  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  847 ;  a  grand 
and  comprehensive  sdieme,  847 ;  the  pay  and  pensions 
of  non-ccnnmissitmed  officers  of  the  army,  847 ;  inquiry 
into  the  depressed  condition  of  trade,  847;  sto^Mge  of 
an  proceedings  ftw  crfSanses  during  the  ascendant  of  the 
Commune,  817;  questions  relative  to  the  equipment  of 
inflmtry  sfrfdiws,  847 ;  estimates  of  the  aggregate  strength 
of  Frendk  forces,  848;  Judgment  on  the  right  of  **un- 
flt>cked**  priests  to  marry,  848;  the  Exposition,  848; 
number  of  persons  under  vows  in  France,  848;  the  Postal 
Congress,  848 ;  Congress  for  the  Promotion  of  Commerce 
and  Induitry,  818 ;  disturbances  at  Ifarselllea,  849. 

Fr«ighiage^  Foreign^  of  the  United  States  in  ten  years,  690; 
loss  to  the  country,  600. 

FHetuU  — Stotlstics,  849 ;  Indiana  Teariy  Meeting;  849 ;  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  849;  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  849; 
New  En^and  Yearly  Meeting,  849 ;  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 849. 

Fbim,  Euas  Maohus,  a  Swedish  botanist,  800 ;  birth,  850; 
writings,  850. 

G 

GAMsnTA,  M.— Uis  tour  of  France,  846. 

Gabtixld,  Jaxis  a.— Bepresentative  ftom  Ohio,  186 ;  reto- 
tlve  to  the  investigation  of  alleged  fraud,  170 ;  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  spede  resumption  act,  189. 

0€u,  an  economical  heating,  88. 

Oeographieal  Progreta  and  2>{seo9ersr.— General  results  of 
expeditions,  851 ;  recont  Improvements  In  hydrographlcal 
knowledge,  861 ;  ritunU  of  knowledge  attained  of  the 
antarctic  regions  flnom  better  understanding  of  ocean  dr- 
culation  and  Ice  formations,  Wl ;  a  new  English  expedi- 
tion for  deep-sea  explorations,  862 ;  next  serious  attempt 
to  pierce  the  Arctic  regions,  862;  departure  of  the  Wil- 
liam Barents,  868;  return  of  Captain  Tyson,  858;  expe- 
dition of  the  Pandora,  858;  the  Norwegian  North  Sea 
exploration,  868 ;  new  island  discovered  In  the  polar  sea, 
864;  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition,  854;  the  most  extensive 
enterprise  yet  undertaken,  854;  history  of  previous  ex- 
plorations, 856;  sailing  of  the  Yega,  866;  thdr  course, 
856;  Taimyr  Island,  866 ;  fbrther  progress,  856, 857;  be- 
came ieo-bound  to  the  east  of  Bast  Cape,  858;  difficulty 
of  the  utUintlon  of  the  new  ocean  route  to  the  mOuths 


of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  866;  ■aveml  saeeesiftil  voyage^ 
858 ;  eiqMditloQ  for  e^q^matlona  in  Greenland,  858;  ex- 
plorations south  of  Bokhara,  809;  examlnatkm  ct  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Pamir  and  Atei  rsnges,  869; 
a  region  of  great  humidity  sunrounding  the  TUbetsn 
pteteao,  859;  questions  connected  with  Lake  Lob, 860  ; 
discoveries  in  Central  Asia,  860;  the  land  of  Midlan,  861  • 
Belgian  expedition  in  Central  AlHca,  861 ;  BngUsh  mis- 
sion on  the  banks  of  Victoria  N*yanaa,  868 ;  trip  to  Koa- 
Klorra,  862 ;  the  aid  of  the  IndUn  elephant,  869 ;  Beatrice 
Gulf,  863;  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasso,  868;  the  re- 
gion of  Central  AfHca,  868;  two  Gernum  expeditions, 
8€8 ;  expedition  of  Soleillet,  861 ;  Journey  of  Dr.  Pogge, 
864;  Mikiucho-Maday*s  third  visit  tc  New  Guinea,  864; 
voyage  of  D*Albertis  up  the  Fly  Blver,  864;  Kalfray^ 
visit  to  the  island  of  Qitolo,  865 ;  survey  (rf  the  Amaion, 
866;  active  volcano  In  Patagonia,  865. 

Gnoun,  ex-Klng  of  Hanover.— Decease  of^  884. 

&eor^.— Receipts  and  expenditures  and  debt,  866  ;  Stata 
University  snd  Agricultural  College,  866;  lunatic  asy- 
lum, 866;  expenses  and  patients,  866;  the  blind,  866; 
deaf  and  dumb,  866 ;  common-scho<4  attendance,  white 
and  coknred,  866;  department  of  agriculture,  866;  i»t>g^ 
ressof  geological  survey,  866;  State  litigation— raUroad 
tax  cases,  867 ;  c<mvicts  of  the  Penitentiary.  867 ;  decrease 
in  the  taxable  values,  867 ;  unequal  and  defective  valua- 
tkma,  867 ;  matwial  eondltkm  of  ti&e  State  compared  with 
previous  year,  867 ;  rdative  wealth  of  five  most  popu- 
loua  counties,  867;  message  of  the  Govemw  demand- 
ing an  investigation  of  his  endorsement  of  certain  bonds, 
868;  the  reasons  given  for  his  ai^on,  868 ;  special  com- 
mittee appointed,  868;  letter  of  Senator  B.  F.  Hill,  868; 
t  mi^rity  and  minority  report  of  the  oommlttee,  869 ; 
ftill  statement  of  the  case,  869 ;  a  practice  existing  among 
the  State  offidds,  869 ;  conchulon  of  the  committee,  870 ; 
Stste  bonds  to  be  issued  in  sums  of  five  dollars,  870 ;  offer 
of  Atlanta  as  seat  of  government,  870 ;  election  of  U.  S. 
Senator  G<ndon,  870 ;  the  homeatead  act,  870;  an  act  tc 
authorise  munldpal  corporations  to  compromise  their 
bonded  debts,  870 ;  other  acts  of  the  Leglshiture,  870; 
the  debt  of  Sarannah.  871 ;  escapes  and  mortaHty  at  the 
Penitentiary,  871 ;  crops  in  Geoigia,  871 ;  sheep,  871 ; 
wild  lands,  871 ;  gold-mining,  871 ;  Improvement  of  the 
Savannah  Biver,  871 ;  trld  and  acquittal  of  ex-Govemor 
Bullock,  872;  election  of  members  of  Congress,  878. 

(Termawy.— The  Emperor  snd  fomily,  878 ;  the  states,  878 ; 
thdr  area  and  population,  878 ;  population  of  BerUn,  878 ; 
govenim«it  of  the  states,  878 ;  rulers  snd  heirs  apparent, 
878 ;  legidative  fhnotlAns  of  the  empire,  how  vested,  878 ; 
membersoftheBundesrsth,878;  emigration  movementa, 
874;  movement  of  population,  874;  religious  denomina- 
tions, 874;  nnlvMVlties,  professors,  and  students,  874; 
exdudvely  German  universities,  375;  budget  of  the  Ger- 
msn  Empire,  875;  contributions  divided  among  the 
states,  875;  expenditures  of  tiie  emigre,  876;  pubHe 
debt,  875;  budgets  and  public  debt  of  the  several  states, 
875;  mllltsry  forces  of  the  empire,  876 ;  do.  in  time  of 
peace,  876 ;  German  navy,  876 ;  movement  of  shipping, 
876;  oommerchJ  navy  of  Germany,  876;  length  of  raJ- 
roads,  877:  postal  statistics,  877;  extent  of'tetographa, 
877 ;  opening  of  ParHammt,  877 ;  speech  feom  the  throne, 
877;  orgsnisation  of  the  Bddistag,  878;  financial  state- 
ment, 878 ;  BIsmsrek  explains  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question,  878 ;  remarks 
on  the  tobacco  duty,  878 ;  repty  of  Camphausen,  876 ;  ten- 
ders his  resignation,  878;  leave  of  absenoe  to  Bismarck, 
879 ;  action  of  the  Federd  Coundl,  879 ;  attempt  on  the 
Empotn^'s  Ufe,  879 ;  represdve  measures  proposed,  871 ; 
discussion  of  the  propodtions,  879;  temporary  diangs 
of  Goverameat  after  the  second  attempt,  879;  new  ato» 
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tkma  ordered,  S79;  reenlkB,  $79;  oomparlson  of  pertiee 
In  ttie  two  Fftrttaoiente,8S0;  reopening  of  the  Beiehetag, 
880;  epeeeb,  880 ;  Attempt  on  the  Emperor**  life  stated, 
880 ;  Antt-SodaUat  bill,  880 ;  remarks  of  the  speakers,  880 ; 
passage  of  the  bUl,  880 ;  its  proTisions,  881 ;  pat  into  ef- 
Uct,  881 ;  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Empo-or,  881 ; 
royal  marriages  in  Berlin,  881;  international  exhibition 
of  paper  and  pasteboard,  881 ;  letter  to  the  Emperor  from 
Leo  XilL,  881 ;  reply  of  the  Grown  Prlnc^  881;  a  Papal 
Nuneio  visits  Bismarck,  888  ;  report  of  the  negotiations, 
882;  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Nina,  882;  change  of 
baals  of  negotiation,  888 ;  improrement  in  the  relatl<ms 
with  the  French  Bepoblic,  883;  BfaoMahon*s  telegram  to 
the  EmpenNr,888;  German  fine  arts*  section  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  888;  oonstirmation  caosed  by  the  paaaage  of 
the  Anti-SockOlst  bill,  883, 884 ;  death  of  George,  ex-King 
of  Hanover,  884;  plan  for  Che  establishment  of  the  fleet, 
881;  destmction  ^  the  German  iron-dad  Groaser  Knr- 
f&rat,  885;  sabseqnent  inTOstigatlon,  885;  n  commission 
to  devise  means  to  ralae  the  revome,  886 ;  difllool^  with 
Nioaragna,  838;  oonsnmption  of  American  artk^  in 
Germany,  886;  yield  of  the  Westphalia  ooal-flelds, 
887. 

^^rm  l%6&rjf  and  Sptmtaneout  04it§raUot^—'H«etmi  in- 
vestigatioDS,  887 ;  question  revived,  887 ;  its  histoi7,887 ; 
experiments  of  BotTon  and  Needham,  887;  doctrine 
reviewed  by  Pooehet,  887;  experimenta  of  Pasteur, 
887;  his  germ  theory,  887;  accepted  by  pathologists, 
888^ discovery  of  Pasteur,  888;  fhrther  confirmation  of 
the  germ  theory,  838;  Tyndall'a  attention,  how  attract- 
ed, 838;  his  e3q>erlments,889;  tests  of  pntresdble  liquids, 
889;  experiments  with  hermetically  sealed  flasks,  888; 
ftirther  details,  880;  answer  to  the  ol^eotion  of  Hnkley, 
800;  temperature  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the 
experimental,  890;  results  of  experiments  of  Dr.  Baa- 
tian,880. 

Gold  and  SOttr  Coinoffe^  Aruriean.—mUorj  of;  145w 

^OBDOK,  Jambs  B.— Elected  Senator  from  Georgia,  870. 

Orain.—Oeop  in  the  United  States,  181;  in  Europe,  191; 
movement  ct  in  five  yeara,  199. 

Grand  JmHm.— Remarks  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  on  the  ab- 
olition of  the  system,  44S. 

GrMt  Britain  and  Ireland^^Tif  Queen  and  fiunify,  801 ; 
Cabinet,  891 ;  compoaMcn  of  Parliament,  891 ;  area  and 
population  of  the  empire,  891 ;  movementa  of  population, 
891 ;  hat  of  colonies  and  possessions,  891 ;  area  and  popu- 
hition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  898;  population  of  the 
principal  cities,  899;  emigration,  892;  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, 898;  public  debt,  898;  the  British  army,  how 
flUed  up,  898 ;  iU  composition,  898;  how  distributed, 898 ; 
military  educatlonal  instltntlons,  898;  navy,  894;  imports 
and  exporta,  894 ;  value  of  the  principal  artkles  of  export 
end  import,  895;  movement  of  shipping  for  a  ssries  of 
years,  895;  commercial  navy,  895;  postal  statlstka,  895; 
railroad  statistics,  896;  oondlti<Hi  of  the  primary  adiools, 
896;  Parlismentaiy  grant  to  sdiools,  896;  finances,  com- 
merce, and  movement  of  ahippingin  the  Britlah  cokmles, 
896;  attention  to  the  Busso-Turkish  and  Al|rhan  wars, 
896;  views  of  the  course  of  tho  Government,  896;  the 
Qneen^A  address  at  the  opening  of  Partiament,  897;  dec- 
larati<Hia  and  notices  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  897;  his  explanationa,  898;  aitnatlcn  at  Con- 
stantinople explained,  898;  statements  on  behslf  of  the 
Government  req»eeting  the  passage  of  the  DardaneUea 
by  the  fleet,  898;  action  of  the  House  rektive  to  the 
army,  899 ;  dissstisfectton  with  Lord  Lyons  ss  the  repre- 
sentative at  the  Congress,  899 ;  messsge  of  the  Queen 
reUtive  to  calling  out  reserves,  899^  resignation  of  Eari 
Derby,  809 ;  dreular  of  the  Government  to  the  Power*  on 
the  Easteni  question,  899 ;  removal  of  acontingant  of  na- 


tive Indian  troops  to  Malta  ordered,  899;  ezplsnstions  of 
the  Chsncellor,  400;  discussion  on  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 400 ;  conatitutlonal  aspect  of  the  question,  400 ; 
opposition  withdrawn,  400;  Invitation  fh>m  the  German 
Government  to  attend  the  Berlin  Congresa,  401 ;  plenipo- 
tentiaries, 401 ;  document  relative  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  and  Russia,  401 ;  the  convention 
with  Turkey  snnounced  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
401 ;  Beaconsfleld^s  staument  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Berlin  Congrssa,  402 ;  Earl  Derby  explains  the  reaaona 
for  his  retirement  flrom  the  Cabinet,  402 ;  resolution  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  402 ;  debate  on  the  resolution, 
402 ;  Queen*s  message  on  the  {MtMogatlon  of  Parliament, 
408;  most  important  domesUo  messore  the  set  for  the 
intermediate  education  in  Irehmd,  408;  its  nature,  406; 
other  educational  acts,  408;  the  additional  Bishoprics  act, 
408;  report  of  the  business  committee  of  the  House  of 
Conmums,  404;  commission  on  codifying  the  law  of  in- 
dictable offenses,  404;  discussion  on  the  Kusso-Turklsh 
poHcy  of  the  Government,  404;  effiect  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Ameer  to  receive  the  Britiah  embaa^,405;  Pariiament 
summoned,  405 ;  the  Qneen^s  messsge,  405;  addreas  to 
the  Crown,  405 ;  concealment  of  the  origin  of  the  Afghan 
war,  406;  changes  in  the  cnnpositlon  of  the  House,  406; 
notice  of  the  msrriage  of  the  Princess  Louise,  406;  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Crown  of  Ihdla,  406;  meeting  in  fevor 
of  the  neutrally  of  the  f^eed  provinces  of  Tuitoy,  406; 
murder  of  the  Esri  of  Leitrim,  406;  Fenlsn  prlsouOTS, 
406;  home  rule  in  Ireknd,  407;  strike  in  the  cotton-mills 
nt  Lancashire,  407;  depression  of  trade,  407 ;  commercial 
fldlures,  407 ;  kws  of  the  training  ship  Euiydice,  407  ; 
explosion  in  the  Prince  of  Wsles  colliery,  407. 

^Mce.— King  end  IkmUy,  408;  area  and  population,  408; 
the  war  excitement,  408 ;  the  ministry,  408;  conflict  in 
Athens,  406 ;  secret  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  408 ;  rectifi- 
cation of  the  Greek  frontier,  406 ;  new  ministry  formed, 
408;  sgreement  fbr  the  converskw  of  Greek  stock,  408; 
the  Greek  army,  Ita  composition,  409 ;  military  and  naval 
preparationa,  409;  angry  ISMUng  at  the  results  of  the 
Berlin  Congress,  409 ;  Turkish  drookr  on  the  demsnd  of 
the  Greeks,  409:  no  genuine  movement  in  Crete  §or  n 
septtation,  410;  the  drcokr  not  well  received  by  the 
Powers  410;  Hobart  Pasha's  Interview  with  the  Ktng^ 
410;  militsiy  commission  to  examine  the  rectification  of 
the  boundary,  410;  atirring  events  In  Crete,  410;  con- 
filcts  with  the  Turks,  411 ;  propositkm  to  tho  Porte,  411 ; 
normal  schools  at  Athens,  411. 

Or€sk  Chureh.—Uow  sflteted  by  changes  in  the  map  of  En- 
rope,  411 ;  populetion  connected  with  it,  412;  affelrs  of 
the  Busslan  Church,  412 ;  Instltntiona,  teachers,  and  pu- 
pils, 422 ;  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thera,  412 ;  open- 
ing of  the  university  at  Ckemovltx,  412. 

GinifB,  William  B.— Birth,  412 ;  writings  and  death,  418. 

GnivT,  FsAKgois  J.  P.— Preaident  of  the  FMnch  Republic^ 
418;  career,  418-415. 

Gboomb,  Jambs  B^— Elected  Senator  in  Congress  flnom  Msry- 
land,520. 

(TrosssrXiiiyBnt— A  German  ironclad,  885;  destruotlon  ot 
885;  subsequent  investigation,  885. 

^KOtsmato.— Boundariea,  415;  boundary  line  with  Mexico, 
415;  President  and  Cabinet,  416;  army,  416;  national 
finances,  416;  national  debt,  416;  Bank  of  Guatemala, 
416;  itt  business,  416;  exports,  417;  commodities,  417; 
overtrading,  417;  Une  of  railway  fk«m  the  Gulf  to  the 
Pacific,  417;  progress  of  the  work,  417 ;  sntidpationt  of 
its  advantages,  417;  wagon-road  in  the  interior,  418; 
steps  tsken  to  attract  immigration,  418;  telegraph  lines, 
418 ;  pubUo  instruction,  418 ;  eourts  of  Justice,  418. 

GuTZxow,  Kabl  F.— Birth,  418;  literary  career,  418;  wni- 
iogs  and  death,  419. 
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Hmmir,  Waml— GovwiMr  of  Sooth  Ctrolbtt—reqalittloB 
OB  tbo  GoTornor  of  MaaitebiuettB,  6M. 

HAsnuDoa,  Juuah.— R4|>r«MntfttlT0  from  Goorgta,  186; 
oflbn  ft  rtport  and  retolotloa  reUUre  to  tiie  PttidmVB 
ofBee,169. 

Hatm,  B.  B.~Pi«sIdeiitt  procktnitlon  on  dittarbonees  tn 
lineoln  County,  Now  Mezloo,  81 ;  prodamttlon  Ibr  an 
•xtnMMtoBof  OongrM8,186;  TotoofthoslhrerooiBaft 
bill,  188;  uuraal  maiMgo,  Deeembor,  8, 1878,  T08. 

Hbvit,  Josbfii.— An  Amorioan  identiit,  419;  btrth,  419; 
•lactrteal  •zpertmcata,  419  ;  eleotro-magneta,  419 ;  mag- 
natlotelesn^419;  career, 480;  wrMnga, 480 ;  portrait 
480. 

ITerMy.— Triala  for,  among  PresbTterlana,  C98, 808,  TOO. 

HxwxTT,  Abeam  8.— Bepreeentatire  from  NewTock,  186; 
on  the  armf  blU,  812. 

Hill,  Bbijamzh  H.— Senator  from  Goorgla,  186;  on  the 
arm7bUl,801,908,904. 

HoAB,  OaoiflB  F.— Senator  from  Ifaaiachnaetti,  186 ;  on  the 
arm7bm,90a 

HoDOB,  CHABLBa.— American  theologian,  birth,  480;  pnr- 
Bolta  and  writlnga,  480. 

HoLLora,  Gbobob  N.— American  naval  officer,  birth,  480 ; 
career  and  death,  421. 

BcUy  aytUm  qf  Steam-BiBaHnff.—Qtnenang  heat  for 
thkklj  settled  commonitiea  In  central  locaUtlea,  481 ; 
cendootlnff  it  in  iteam  throof  h  plpee  Into  dweUlnga  Uke 
water  and  gaa,  481 ;  the  inventor,  481 ;  its  appKoation, 
*  481 ;  its  <^Mration,  481;  averafe  eoat,  481 ;  advantages 
olfered,4Sl;  details  of  the  invention,  488;  boller-hoase, 
488;  combined  meter  and  regolator,  488;  estimates  of 
capadtj,  488. 

UbiwNcrae^^Area  and  popolattan,  488;  PrssldeBt  and  Minis- 
ter,  488;  strength  of  armf,  488;  national  revemie,  488; 
debt,  488;  todioations  of  prosp«ritj,  428;  railwagr,  488; 
commenie,  488 ;  schools,  488 ;  pefteeftil  state  of  affldrs, 
488;  triumphs  achieved,  484. 

Bot  Spring*^  In  Arkansaa,  the  eaae  ot^  84. 

Howard  AmociaUcn^—liM  activity  against  the  jeUoir  fever, 
81T. 

HowB,  TiiioTRT  O.—Senator  from  Wlsooosln,  186;  on  the 
arm/ blQ,  806w 

BwUon  Rimer  TSmiui^  its  progress,  891. 

HincBBBT,  King.— Takee  the  oath  of  office  In  Itafy,  466;  at- 
tempted assassination  of;  468. 

Ampofy.— Area  and  population,  484 ;  mlntBti7, 484 ;  receipta 
and  ezpeoditorea,  484;  pnblie  debt,  484;  length  of  rail- 
wajs,  484 ;  telegraphs,  4lii ;  Inflnence  of  the  devdoi»nents 
of  Eaatem  aflUrs  on  the  fotore  of  Hongarj,  484;  state- 
menta  of  the  Prime  Minister,  426;  Emperor  closes  the 
session  of  the  Diet,  486;  his  speech,  426;  elections,  486 ; 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  486;  new  ministry,  486 ;  bills 
paa8ed,486;  poUcj  with  respect  to  tiie  settlement  of  the 
Bnsso-TorUsh  qnestlon,  426;  letter  of  Kossoth,  428; 
manifestations  of  popnlar  displeasure,  426. 

Bffdtograpkieal  KnowUdge^  recent  Improvements  in,  861. 


/OS.  legislation  to  preeerve  In  Maine,  608w 

/Mfio<«.— Fonda  In  the  Treaaory,  428 ;  ftmda,  how  dlaborsed, 
486 ;  chief  items,  486 ;  money  required  by  taxation,  488; 
the  bonded  debt,  426 ;  the  monidpal  debt  of  the  8tat^ 
487;  expense  of  railroad  diatorbanoes  of  18TT,  487 ;  the 
rate  of  intersst,  487 ;  amendment  propoeed  to  the  State 
Constitation,  487;  Its  design,  487 ;  amoont  of  lands  to  be 
redaimed,  487 ;  dlvlalon  of  the  State  into  amall  Ikrma, 
487 ;  theyleld  of  the  crops,  487 ;  total  vahie,  427 ;  hogs  and 


their  vahM,  487 ;  yield  of  crops  oompared  with  fbrmsryeat. 
488;  hotter  and  cheeaefketoriea,  428;  Board  of  Agriool- 
tore  and  its  reports, 488;  eontents  of  State  moaeoma, 
488;  complete  series  of  llshea  of  the  State,  488;  theState 
librsiy  and  contenta,  428;  Ibea  and  letten  received  \tf 
Secretary  of  State,  488;  Ucenaee  to  business  eorpoiationa, 
428;  patients  in  charitable  InstitationB,  488;  proposed 
appropriations,  489 ;  inssne  hoqyitala,  429 ;  deaf  and  dnmb 
Institntions,  439 ;  average  cost  of  pnplls  In  several  Statea, 
489 ;  receipta  from  taxes,  499;  aehool-ftmd  receipta,  tf9; 
receipta  fk«m  lUinole  Coitral  BaOroad,  489;  bakncein 
Treaaory,  489 ;  penaltiea  fbr  non-payment  of  taxes,  489; 
accomolatione  of  back  taxes,  480 ;  fire,  marine,  and  In- 
land insurance  companlea,  480;  the  military  fbree,  480; 
dedslcn  of  Supreme  Court  rdative  to  admission  of  popils 
in  High  School,  481 ;  opinion  of  State  Superintendent  on 
powera  of  boarda  of  educatSon,  480;  caae  of  the  Christ 
Church  property  In  Chicago,  481 ;  ol^}ecta  of  the  State 
deotlon,  481 ;  ccnventioo  on  the  remonetheation  of  aDver, 
481 ;  resohitlons,  481 ;  National  Convention,  488;  Bom- 
fnationa  and  reaolutiona,  488;  Democratie  conventloB, 
488  ;  Bominationa  and  readutSona,  488;  BepubHean  con- 
vention, 488;  nominations  and  reaolutiona,  488;  resnlta 
oftheeleotlon,488,484. 

ImmigraUon^  CMnstty  memorial  of  the  Oregon  L^glalature 
to  Congreaa  on,  676. 

JmplMMfife,  Ammrican  AgrieuUmxU,  at  the  Faria  Exhibi- 
tion, 811. 

hmpoHoHotk  qfJHttaud  OoMfe.— Anactof  theStal^of  Mla- 
alasippl,  to  fbrbld,  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S. 
Suprnne  Court,  676 ;  pointa  decided,  676. 

./fulia.— Britiah  viceroyatty,  484;  Oovemcr-General,  484; 
Exeoutive  Coundl,  484;  Beutenant-governora  ofprov- 
Incea,  484;  area  and  popuktIoB,  484;  praaldendea  and 
provlnoea,  484;  public  debt, 484;  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 484;  vahie  of  priodpal  exporta  and  lmpcrta,484; 
movement  of  shipplBg;  486;  c«ilroada,486;  post-ofltoesi 
486;  telegraph  Unee,  486;  detalla  of  the  revennc^  486; 
abstract  of  Indian  finance,  486;  bill  for  the  better  regnk> 
tlon  of  the  native  press  paaaed  by  Coundl,  486;  addition 
to  the  native  army,  486;  important  diqwteh  In  Ooven* 
ment  policy  retoting  to  feudatory  armica,  486;  aufferlnga 
fkom  the  great  flunine,  486 ;  adieme  of  pubtto  worka  to 
be  inatituted,  486;  call  ofthe  Britiah  Oovervment  fbr 
troopa  fbr  Malta,  486  intereet  in  the  vrar  with  A%hanla- 
tan,  487;  ftirther  detaila  of  the  war,  487;  mevementa  of 
General  Boberta,  487;  the  advance  on  Gandahar,  487; 
statement  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  488;  re- 
port of  the  flight  of  Shore  All,  488;  trial  of  the  Bi^  of 
Pooree  fbr  murder,  483 ;  oonatltntlonal  right  of  the  Ckown 
to  cede  Indian  territory,  488 ;  occupation  of  the  ialand  of 
Socotra,  488;  new  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  488. 

Indian  AtmUiaristt  a  mounted  corpa  proposed  by  the 
Seeretaiy  of  War,  29. 

Indian  Terriioty^  The.— Federal  encroachmenta  on,  88. 

ifuftoiia.— The  State  debt,  488;  amendmenta  to  the  State 
Constitution  proposed,  489 ;  hoepltd  fbr  the  inssne,  489 ; 
dally  cost  of  each  patient,  489 ;  enumeration  of  aohool 
children,  489;  sehod  expenditure,  489*  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  489 ;  Institute  fbr  the  Blind,  489 ;  Increaae  of 
crime,  489;  convicts  in  the  prisons,  489 ;  house  of  refbge, 
489;  unemployed  prisoners,  489 ;  report  of  Secretary  of 
State,  440;  provision  fbr  the  erection  of  a  new  State 
Honae,  440;  the  plan  adopted  by  taxea,  440 ;  atyle  of  ar- 
chitecture, 440 ;  detaila  of  the  faiterior  arrangement,  440; 
the  State  election,  441;  Democratic  Convention,  441; 
Bominationa  and  reaolutiona,  441 ;  the  National  Labor 
Convention,  441 ;  nominatlona  and  reaolotlona,  448;  the 
Bepub!lcan  Convention,  443;  nominatlona  and  resohi- 
tlona,  448 ;  dectlon  of  members  of  Congress,  448;  do. 
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iSMioMooroiw  Pfonti.— LoBf  obMrvad,  444;  the  batt  known 
of  the  plants,  444;  obMnrert  and  their  obMnratlona,  444; 
do.  of  WnndB  Darwin,  444 ;  hk  ozperimenti,  444 ;  food* 
log  and  ■tarring  planta,  444 ;  ozperimenta  of  Bolaa,  Kal- 
knnan,  and  Yon  Banmor,  444. 

InUrfMl  Rwtnue  TbcaMow,  raoelpta  oi;  838. 

InttmaUanal  Copyright  treatlM  in  Enropo,  298. 

inea.~M«otlnr  of  Ibo  Lefiilatoro,  446 ;  law  to  control  raL'- 
wayi,  446 ;  tta  eonatitntionallty  afflrmed,  446 ;  prlndplo 
of  the  control  of  all  eorporattona  baaed  on  a  natural  law, 
446 ;  difflsrantoptnionfl  in  regard  to  the  law,  446;  election 
of  Senator  in  Coogrcaa,  446 ;  resohitkna  in  the  Home 
relating  to  financial  qnoationa,  446 ;  iniOo'ltj  report  on 
them,  446  ;  amendmenta,  416 ;  enbotitate  adopted,  448 ; 
bill  to  restore  capital  pnniahment  befiwe  the  Senate,  448 ; 
tta  diaonssion  and  paasage,  448 ;  passed  bjr  the  House, 
448 ;  bill  to  allow  defiendanta  in  criminal  actiona  to  be* 
come  witnesses,  448 ;  paased,  448 ;  Commissioners  of 
Immigration,  448;  Jniy  trials  with  less  than  twelve,  448 ; 
good  conduct  a  source  of  diminution  of  sentence,  448 ; 
taxation  of  telegraph  Mnea,  448 ;  dissstJsftiction  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  tariff;  448 ;  manner  in  which 
the  lawoperatea,447;  biU  for  the  appointment  of  Railroad 
Commiaaioners  paased,  447 ;  three  COmmiastoners  to  be 
appohited,  447 ;  their  powers  and  duties,  447 ;  tariff  act 
repealed,  447 ;  proTlsion  relatire  to  railroad  charges,  447 ; 
towns  permitted  to  TOte  aid,  447 ;  amendm«it  to  the 
eonstltntioo  permitting  women  to  vote  and  hold  oAoe 
paased,  447  ;  State  Convention  of  county  superrieors, 
447 ;  thefar  recommendations  and  resolutiona,  447, 448 ; 
abolition  of  the  grand  Jury  propoaed,  448 ;  or  left  to  the 
LegisfaUore,  448 ;  temperance  diaeoaaion,  448 ;  pubUc  ex- 
penae  of  the  nae  of  intoxicating  liquors,  448 ;  memorisl 
to  the  Legisbtura,  448 ;  smount  of  public  land  ^prored 
and  certified  to  Iowa,  448;  Utc  stock  sssessed  in  the  SUte 
Ibr  eleren  f  esrs,  448 ;  gradual  decrcaae  in  Yalne  per 
head,  419 ;  loss  1^  hog  cholera,  449 ;  awlne  aasesied  Ibr 
1878, 449 ;  amount  of  loas,  449 ;  number  of  sheep,  449 ; 
crop  <rf  oata,  449 ;  crop  of  barley  and  Tahie,  449 ;  rye  and 
Talue,  4M ;  flax  and  Talue,  448 ;  area  sown  in  wheat, 
449  ;  TshM  of  the  crop,  419 ;  short-honaed  cattle,  449 ; 
details  of  railroada,  449 ;  new  SUte  Qspltol,  4S0 ;  expendi- 
ture, 460 ;  conTcntlon  toorganiae  a  State  Liberal  Leairue, 
460 ;  resolutions,  460 ;  State  ConTcntion  of  Nationals, 
480 ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  460;  Democratic  State 
GonTontion,  461 ;  nomlnationa  and  reaohUlona,  461 ;  Re- 
publican State  Oanyentlon,  451 ;  nominations  and  resohi- 
tkms,  461 ;  State  eleotion,  468 ;  diaputo  aa  to  the  time  fbr 
the  election  of  Gongresamen,  466 ;  dedaion  of  the  Got- 
emor,  466 ;  result  of  tho  eleotion  fbr  Congressmen,  488 ; 
do.  ibr  State  ofBeera,  468;  do.  fbr  membevs  of  the  Legls- 
latun,464. 

trcm  /ntftMlrif.— Bnlafgement  of  ita  means  snd  extnordi- 
nary  demand,  188;  total  product  fbr  ekren  years,  198; 
total  product  of  pig,  187;  productlott  of  Iron  raila,  197; 
do.  of  Bessemer  steel,  188. 

Ari^otiofi.— System  of;  fbr  Califbnlai  78 ;  do.  In  Gdorado, 
111. 

Ally.— King  and  fkmHy,  464 ;  territorial  dlTiaions,  arsa,  and 
population,  464;  souroea  of  reTcoue,  464 ;  expenditures, 
454;  total  debt,  454;  Talueof  dUferent  articlea  of  export 
am*  import,  464 ;  movement  of  apodal  fbreign  trade,  461; 
commercial  Talue  of  importa  and  exports,  466 ;  moTcment 
of  shilling,  466;  strength  of  the  Italian  army,  466;  fbroe 
of  the  navy,  466;  railroads  in  operstlon,  466;  length  of 
telegrsphs,  466;  dcadi  of  Victor  Emanuel,  458;  oath  ad- 
ministered to  tho  new  King,  468;  his  speech,  468;  speech 
on  opening  the  Chambers,  468;  refbrma  propoiod,466; 


position  of  tho  ministry,  468;  new  Cabinet  fbrmed,  468; 
reported  to  Parliament,  and  statement  of  poUoy,  468; 
meaaurea  belbre  Parliament,  467;  vrar  estimatea,  467; 
cooatruetion  of  new  railways,  467 ;  the  flnsndsl  state- 
mont  preaented,  467 ;  resignations  of  ministsra,  467;  new 
appointments,  467 ;  attempted  assssslnation  of  the  King, 
468;  the  Baasantl  duba,  4ft8;3duty  of  the  Government, 
456;  new  Cabinet, 468;  the  attack  on  the  King,  468 ;  agi- 
tation cauaed  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  468;  demonstra- 
tion against  the  residence  of  tho  Austrian  eoosnl,  468; 
repsration  made,  468. 
Ivory^  Jr<(;lo<al.— Numerooa  patents  granted,  468 ;  thdr 
oompodtiona,  459;  invention  of  Hyatt,  469;  a  process 
and  iq>paratua  for  manufhetoftng  osDnlold,  469 ;  proper- 
tiee  of  the  substance,  469 ;  employment  In  the  industrial 
arte,  469. 


JabioehkoJ^t  electric  candle,  fbrm  of;  878. 

Japan.—Tif  aoverdgn  and  departmenta  of  the  administra- 
tion, 480 ;  srea  of  the  severd  tslsnds  and  popuUtioo,  480; 
reodpta  and  expendlturea,  480;  pubKe  debt,  460 ;  strsngth 
of  the  srmy,  481 ;  the  naval  fbrce,  481 ;  Importa  and  ex- 
porta,  481 ;  at  the  diflbrent  porta,  481 ;  trade  of  fMdgn 
countries  with  Japan,  481 ;  length  of  railroads,  481 ; 
postsl  servloe,  481;  newspapora,  481;  end  of  the  dvU 
war,'481;  unsatisfhctory  condition  of  sflkirs,  481;  effoeta 
of  the  revolution,  481 ;  revlsloo  of  trsaties,  481 ;  protoo- 
ttve  tirifl;  481 ;  providond  ksn,  481 ;  sssem^y  of  pto- 
vlndd  governors,  482;  modifloationa  of  the  press  laws, 
482;  assssrinstlon  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  482; 
msnncr  of  proceeding;  482;  punishment  of  the  ssssssJna, 
482 ;  mutiny  of  sokliera,  488 ;  proceedinga,  482;  stngukv 
disturbsnee  in  Yokbhatna,  482 ;  diacontent  of  the  dia- 
banded  Samund,  482 ;  Japanese  depertment  st  the  Paris 
Exhlbitioo,  488;  native  editlona  of  the  Bible,  488;  other 
publleatlona,488. 

Java,  an  labuid,  its  ndbosds  and  tdsgrsphs,  687. 

•TeMsf  at  tho  month  of  the  MisdsdppI  River,  601 


^cMiecM.— The  great  prosperity  of  the  Ststi^  488;  IbbtssiscI 
population,  488;  recdpts  of  the  Treasufy,488;  amooal 
oftaxeacolleeted,484;  rate  of  taxation,  484;  valuation  ol 
property,  484;  sources  of  revenue,  484;  totd  State  debt, 
484;  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  484;  expenditnrs^ 
484;  Asyhim  for  the  Blind,  484;  Deaf  and  Dumb  InstI* 
tution,484;InssneAsyhiois,484;  reports  of  State  Boar8 
ofAgrionItnre,484;  one  ofthe  first  wheat-growing  Btatea, 
484 ;  Fish  GommisdoQ.  485 ;  length  of  ndhvads,  486 ;  ddm 
against  the  United  SUtes,  486;  eulttvsted  acreage  of  the 
State,  486;  acreage,  product  and  vdue  of  the  five  prind- 
pd  crops  in  the  counties  on  Kansaa  Elver,  466;  thdr  com- 
bined product,  486;  amount  and  proportion  <Mr  cultivated 
and  nncuUivBted  land  in  these  counties,  466;  stock  of 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  466;  milch  cows,  466;  Increese 
and  decrease  of  other  csttle,  488 ;  smount  of  bonded  and 
floating  debt  of  dties,  counties,  townships,  snd  sdwd  dis- 
tricts, 488 ;  proceedings  in  court  by  bondholders  sgainst 
oflkiala  of  Leavenworth  City  and  County  and  othera, 
488;  a  case  of  qu«  warranto  to  test  ths  title  to  a  aeat  in 
theLeg1slaturs,488;  opinion  of  the  Court,  488;  BepubU- 
can  Statr  Convention,  488;  nominations  and  reaohrtiona, 
488;  DemoeratioStateConventioo,487;  nomlnationa  and 
resolutioiis,  487;  Nstiond  Labor  candJdatoi,  488;  elec- 
tion of  State  ofBoera,  488;  do.  of  members  of  nnngisss. 
488;  do.  of membect ofthe  Ststo  Lsgidatof^ 4«L 
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KAUiMAinf,  QeneraL— Commandi  a  BusiIaii  aipeditloDMy 
force  through  Bokhart. 

KiAmnt,  Dsiru.— Letter  to  the  Seiute  of  CaliAMtiia,  78. 

Kxixnr,  Wiluam  D.—Kepreeentative  IhMn  PemiiylTan]*, 
185;  on  the  repeel  of  the  epede  retninptloii  act,  187. 

EMUvetif.—Ueeiting  of  the  Btate  LefUlatnre,  468;  an  act 
relating  to  a  call  of  a  State  Oonatitntlonal  Conyentlon, 
468;  Biz  per  cent  rate  of  Intereet  adopted,  468;  the  sale 
of  •pirltoouB  ttqoore  to  inetulatee  and  druGkarda  for- 
bidden, 468 ;  Bute  Board  of  Health  created,  468 ;  featoree 
of  the  act,  468 ;  new  county  of  Leslie,  469 ;  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  ralne  of  the  property  of  railroad  companies 
Ibr  taxation  prescribed,  469 ;  details  of  the  act,  469 ;  c 
bill  for  the  re£sUbUahing  of  the  whipping-poet,  469 ; 
reasons  vxged  to  show  its  necessity,  469 ;  speech  of  one 
of  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  460;  passed  by  the  House, 
and  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  470;  ^proprlation  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  late  J.  C.  Breokenridge, 
470;  act  in  reference  to  canying  concealed  desdly  weap- 
ons, 470 ;  ge<rfogieal,  topographical,  and  botanical  surreys, 
470;  the  SUte  militia,  470 ;  Agricultural  College  endow- 
ment, 470 ;  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  yellow  ferer, 
470 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  tobacco 
tax,  471;  resolution  reUUive  to  the  Texas  and  Paciflo 
Bailway,  471 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
sumption act,  471 ;  value  <^  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
471;  vahie  of  the  same  belonging  to  blacks,  471;  Btate 
Penitentiary,  471 ;  report  of  the  Btate  Bosrd  of  Equali- 
sation of  the  value  of  rsilrosd  property,  471;  present 
rate  of  State  taxation,  472;  estimate  of  the  production 
of  whisky  in  the  State,  472;  thecropof  whea(472;  do. 
of  barley,  472 ;  corn,  hemp,  and  oats,  472 ;  tobacco,  hay, 
and  grass,  472  ;  acres  of  peach  and  apple  orchards,  472* 
sheep  and  hogs,  472;  poultry  and  its  value,  472;  bee 
ook>nles,  472;  a  product  of  honey,  472;  crop  of  chuiks, 
472;  fish  preservation,  478;  dlsturbsnoe  at  Jackson, 
Breathitt  County,  47>) ;  election  of  members  of  Congress, 
478;  do.  of  State  Legislature,  478 ;  change  In  the*  Court 
of  Appeals,  478 ;  a  case  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the 
right  of  a  court  to  try  an  extradited  pris<Hier  far  a  non- 
extraditable  oflfonse,  478 ;  fkcts  of  the  case,  478 ;  decision 
relative  *•  the  d<»ninant  principle  of  modem  extradition, 
478-A75. 

KxiKAK,  J^BAKOO.— Senator  from  New  York,  185;  on  the 
coinage  of  rilver  dollars,  151 ;  on  the  army  bin.  197-190. 

Kit,  D.  M.— Postmaster-General,  605 ;  letter  to  the  Southern 
people,  305. 

KimtAi.T.,  SvMKSB  I.— Takes  charge  of  the  Bevenue  marine 
service,  and  the  Ufb-saving  stations,  751 ;  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  service,  755. 

Kdcptoii,  HntAv  H.— A  requisition  for,  issued  by  the  Qov- 
emor  of  South  CsroUns,  529. 

ILiSKwooD,  Samubl  J.— Senator  from  Iowa,  185;  on  the 
army  biU,  205. 


Labobdsttk,  Dr.— Discovery  of  evidences  of  vitsU^  that  have 
been  considered  signs  of  death  in  apparentiy  drowned  per- 
sons, 766. 

Ltttnpa  Ibr  electric  lights,  forms  oi;  271. 

Lbo  XIII.~£lected  Pope,  782 ;  communicates  his  eiectioo  tq 
the  Powers,  782 ;  announces  his  poUcy,  788 ;  correspond- 
ence with  the  Oorman  Government,  861 ;  refuses  the  an- 
nual dotation  of  Italy,  454. 

LaopoLD,  King  of  the  Belgians,  celebrates  his  *"  sliver  wed- 
ding,'' 56. 

Liberal  LeoQUSy  organization  of,  in  Iowa,  450. 

XicAefw.— Their  position  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  sul^eot 
of  animated  contxovenj,  475;  StahTs  recent  investiga- 


tkma,  475;  hli  greatest  dlsooven^,  476;  the  trae  repro- 
ductive process,  477 ;  Itaial  proof  of  the  Schwendenerlsn 
the(»y,  477;  how  ckssifled.  In  Germany,  477. 

L{f€'9aving  Servies^  UniUd  Statu;  see  Serviei,  Untted 
Statu  l/^&^aving. 

Light,  tK6  EUcUrie,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  807. 

UghtUiQ  by  iSIee/Ket/y.— Different  ways  of  socompUshment, 
268. 

LivnftST,  Chief  Justice.— Dedalon  In  the  Kentucky  extradi- 
tion case,  472. 

lAUratwrt  and  UUrary  /Vo^ese.— Number  of  new  publi- 
cations not  small,  477 ;  poetry,  works  of  Bryant,  Taykv, 
Longfellow,  Helen  Whitman,  and  others,  477;  histoiy 
and  biography,  478;  science  and  philosophy,  479 ;  reli- 
gion and  theology,  480;  essays  and  criticism,  481 ;  trav- 
els, 481 ;  fiction,  462 ;  juveniles,  482 ;  text-books,  488; 
misoellaneoas,  488. 

Uteraiure,  ConHnmUal,  in  1678.— In  Belgium,  484;  In  Bo- 
hemia, 485;  in  Denmark,  4S5;  In  France,  465;  in  Ger- 
many, 486;  in  Holland,  487;  in  Hungary,  468;  In  Italy, 
488;  in  Norway,  488;  in  Portugal,  468;  in  Bnssla,  488; 
in  Spain,  489;  In  Sweden,  489. 

lAUraturt^  At^MsA.— History,  490  ;  biography,  490;  fiction, 
481 ;  theok>gy  and  religion,  492 ;  sdenoe  and  philosophy, 
492;  travel,  492;  poetiy, 498. 

LoKO,  Chablot  CbaillI— Birth,  496 ;  mHItaiy  csxeer,  498; 
explorations  in  Egypt,  494. 

LoBHB,  Mabquu  of.— Arrival  as  Governor  of  Canada,  246. 

ZoKietofia.- An  infbrmation  filed  against  the  Betnmlng 
Board,  494;  lUchsiges,494;  the  trial, 494;  theevidenc^ 
494 ;  verdict  of  the  Jury,  495 ;  sentence,  495 ;  case  car- 
ried to  Supreme  Court,  495 ;  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Manning,  495;  verdict  set  aside  and  the  prisoner  dis- 
charged, 495 ;  views  of  the  Court,  495 ;  application  to 
Justice  Bradley  for  removal  of  the  case  to  the  Federal 
Court,  496 ;  his  decision,  496;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
496;  resolution  relative  to  an  Investigation  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  State  electorsl  vote,  497 ;  substitute  of- 
fered, 497 ;  debate  on  the  resolution,  497 ;  its  sdoptlon, 
497 ;  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  on  tiie 
admission  of  W.  P.  Kellogg  to  a  seat  In  the  United  BUtes 
Senate,  497;  adopted,  498;  reeohations  relative  to  the 
**Blsnd  Silver  BlIP  adopted,  498;  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  State  Coi;Btitution,  498;  the  retrenchment 
of  expenditures,  498 ;  embarrassed  condition  of  the  State 
finances,  499 ;  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  499 ;  provi- 
sions of  the  IVmding  Uw,  499 ;  its  limiting  features,  499; 
the  rate  of  taxation,  499 ;  most  important  crops  of  Che 
State,  500;  crop  of  sugar,  500;  damage  of  it,  500;  prod- 
uct of  sugar  for  forty-three  years,  500;  increase  in 
midassea,^  500 ;  remarkable  extensi<m  of  the  rice  culture, 
500;  amount  of  crop,  500;  profits,  500;  orange  crop  of 
Louisiana,  500;  receipts  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Inte- 
rior of  the  leading  articles  of  trade  with  the  increase  or 
decrease,  501 ;  the  yellow-fever  epidemic,  501 ;  a  publie 
meeting  to  express  thanks  for  aid  contributed,  501 ;  reso- 
lutions sdopted,  501 ;  disturbance  at  Monroe,  COl ;  do.  in 
St.  Qiarles  Parish,  501 ;  do.  In  Tensas  and  Concordia 
Parishes,  501 ;  statement  of  the  aflhir  by  the  Governor, 
502 ;  success  of  the  efforts  to  increase  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  at  the  month  of  the  MisslBslppl,  502 ;  the  im- 
provements under  Captain  Ends,  502 ;  detsUs  of  the  con- 
tract, 502 ;  results,  508 ;  demand  for  Improvements  of  the 
Mississippi,  so  that  it  shall  become  the  outlet  for  the  Im- 
mense  crops  on  Its  banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries* 
508  ;  area  of  the  valley,  508 ;  extent  of  the  drainage,  508 ; 
the  Dili  of  the  water,  508 ;  range  between  high  and  tow 
water, 606;  crevasses  In  Louisiana  levees,  508;  manner 
of  thefr  formation,  508 ;  effect  of  the  overflows,  508 ;  cost 
of  r^atcing  existing  levees,  504;  Democratio  State  Coo- 
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^vBtloii,  OOi;  nomlnfttloii  and  rMohitioiia,  604;  Bepabli- 
miiOooTentioii,605;  prooMdliigs,605;  reglttMed  Toter* 
In  the  SUta, 606;  toC« on  the conitUotlooal ain«nd]iMnt» 
606 ;  eleetfon  of  memben  of  Oongrass,  606;  Bteto  oloo- 
tion,609u 

I«tA«raiM.— Stetittica,  606 ;  teitltatkuw,  606;  SyBodkd  Con- 
toence,  600;  8al^)ectt  of  dlsciuaion,  606;  nport  on  the 
mission  to  the  freedinen,60T;  Qoneral  Synod  8oiitb,60T; 
mission  In  India,  60T;  Lntbaran  frea  DIat.  60T. 

Lmoa,  Lord.~Remarks  on  tbo  bill  i)r  tha  battar  ragnla- 
tion  of  tha  nativa  Indian  praaa,  486. 


JfaoMfMry,  Amariean,  at  tba  Paris  EzUbltion,  808. 

ITaiita.— Maatlog  of  tba  Lagislatora,  606;  acta  paaaad,  606 ; 
aal^t  of  trampa,  608;  eonrantion  of  abarlllli  and  Jallara, 
608;  raaolQtiona  on  tba  snl^eet,  606;  action  of  tba  Lagia- 
latora,  606;  a  commission  to  Invaatigata  tba  aqoaUtj  or 
inaqoaUty  of  taxatkw,  608;  paaaed  tba  Banata  and  loat  In 
tba  HoQsa,  606 ;  an  InsolTancj  bill  paasad,  606;  ita  pto> 
▼isions,  608;  an  act  to  proTlda  against  ii^Jmy  to  lea  in- 
tmded  Ibr  markat«  606 ;  tba  manner  of  datermlning  any 
daotlon  by  ballot  preaorlbad,  609 ;  tba  law  goyamlng  tba 
aala  of  ralbroad  tlckata«  609;  tba  Han  on  bamloek  bark^ 
609;  tba  aztansiTa  tanning  Intaraat,  609;  amount  of 
pickled  flab  inspaetad,  609 ;  tba  miUtaiy  Ibroe,  609;  tba 
SUte  tax,  609 ;  tba  Land  Agent's  report,  609 ;  tba  Swadlsb 
settlementa,  610;  tba  Agrieoltaral  CoUage,  610;  work- 
abop  Instroctlon,  610 ;  tba  Bossian  syatem,  610 ;  lengtb 
at  rallroada,  610;  tba  mercantile  marine,  610;  second  In 
extent  of  any  State,  610;  tba  tended  debt,  610;  raoeipta 
trcm  all  sonroea,  610;  iDTeatments  In  mortgagea,  610; 
savings  banks,  610 ;  asaeta  aa  compared  witb  laat  year, 
611 ;  depoaita  and  dapoaltora,  611 ;  cbangea  In  tba  pabUo 
acboola,  611 ;  azpendltnre  and  tba  wagea  of  teaQbara,  611 ; 
aome  groanda  on  wbicb  <^>poaition  la  made  to  tbem, 
611 ;  tbe  Girla'  Indostrlal  Scbool,  611 ;  State  Belbrm 
Scbool,  612;  State- Prison  conrlota,  612;  tbeir  aaralngs, 
612 ;  Crimea  committed,  612 ;  operation  of  tbe  abolition 
of  tbe  deatb  penalty,  612 ;  tbe  Inaane  Hoapltal  and  pa- 
tlenta,  612 ;  general  paralyals  a  caose  of  deatb,  612 ;  cropa 
In  tba  State,  612;  corn  and  wbeat,  612;  potatoea a fUl- 
m«,  612;  applea  and  dder,  612;  bay,  barley,  and  oata, 
618;  tbe  German  steamer  Clmbria,  618;  State  Temper- 
ance ConventiiHi,  618;  reaohitiona,  618 ;  addreaa  to  tbe 
State  Leglalatara,  618 ;  ramarka  of  OoTemor  Connor, 
614;  tbe  Greenback  ConTantlon,  614;  orgsniiation,  614; 
remarka  of  tbe  Prealdent,  614 ;  raaolntlona,  614;  nomlna- 
tiona,  614;  Democratic  State  Convention,  616;  reada- 
tlona  and  nominationa,  616 ;  tbe  Bepobttcan  State  Con- 
▼entlon,  616;  reaohitiona  and  nominations,  616;  eleotkm 
of  membera  oi  Congress,  616;  do.  of  State  offlosra,  616; 
do.  of  State  Leglsktora,  616 ;  aaaemblli«  of  tbe  Leglala- 
tore  and  tba  cbolca  of  Governor,  616 ;  vote  on  conatltn- 
tional  amendmenta,  616. 

Mallow^  Indian,  ylelda  a  fiber  eqnal  to  jota,  662. 

Mand4im«$  ea96$  In  Arkansaa,  26;  opinion  of  tbe  State  So- 
preme  Court  on  tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  Federal  Conrta  to  enter- 
tain salts,  27. 

ICAUHmo,  Cblef  Justice.— Decision  In  Lonlsiana  Retoming 
Board  caae,  496. 

Man^faeturea,  Amsrioan,  In  tbe  Paris  Ezblbltlon,  800. 

Mdpt.—Ot  A^banistan,  8;  of  tbe  Toaemite  Valley.  70;  of 
tbe  United  Statea  of  Colombia,  106;  of  Turkey,  789. 

MABxa,  Albbbt  S.— Elected  Gotremor  of  Tenneasee,  784. 

Marriagei  and  ItUgiUmaU  Children,— -In  France,  840. 

Married  IFomafk— Law  relatlTa  to  tbe  property  o(  In  Ore- 
gon, 676. 

Vol.  xmi. — 64    A 


ILutmr  9$,  ICaoKomocbib.— Dadalon  tai  tba  Qnaan^a  Banch, 
14. 

Matyiand.—lUpori  In  Congreaa  on  tbe  reaohitlon  ralatlTe 
to  Prealdent  Hayea'a  title,  168. 

Marfiand^—Uevtiag  and  organiatlon  of  tba  Laglalatora, 
616;  reaohitiona  and  a  memorial  to  Congreaa  rdatlTa  to 
a  Jodldal  decision  of  tbe  late  Presidential  election,  616 ; 
jelbrred  to  Committee  on  Federal  Belatlons,  617 ;  alztb 
aeotion  of  tba  bill  providing  tot  tbe  creation  of  an  Elec- 
toral Commlaaloa,  617 ;  rapoK  of  tba  majority  of  tbe  oom- 
mlttaa  nnlkvorabla,  617;  extract  from  tba  minority  re- 
port, 617 ;  aabaeqnant  report  of  one  of  tba  majority,  616 ; 
reporto  conaldaed,  618;  substitute  ollbred,  618;  ramarka 
of  Mr.  Bfadr,  ns ;  aubatltute  adopted,  618;  bot  nao- 
Intiona  rejected,  618;  anotber  reaohitlon  oflbrad  and 
adopted,  618;  preaanted  In  Congreaa  and  refeirad,  618; 
ad  to  appoint  a  State  Tax  Commlsalonar,  618;  bla  du- 
tlea,  619 ;  appropriations  to  varloua  cbarltable  Inatltu- 
tlona,  619;  to  otber  State  ot^ecta,  619;  an  act  for  tba 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  anlmala,  619;  commlaalonera  to 
aettle  tbe  boundary  Una  witb  Weat  Vliglnla,  619;  a 
memorial  In  oppoaltion  to  a  k>cal  option  law,  619 ;  tba 
magnitude  of  tbe  Uqaor-aelUng  Intereat,  619 ;  alectloo  of 
United  Statea  Senator,  620;  revenue  from  lllb  Insurance 
companlea,  620 ;  publlo  scbo(te  in  Baltimore,  620 ; 
teacbara  and  axpendltorea,  680;  State  expenditure,  620 ; 
total  fended  debt,  620;  reduction  oi;  620;  reoeipta  from 
an  aouroea  and  dlabuiaamenta,  620;  Agrkultnral  College, 
620;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  621;  operations  of  tbe  Fish 
Commissioner,  621 ;  a  canal  to  connect  Balttanora  witb 
tbe  ocean,  621 ;  snrveya  and  route,  621 ;  coal  ablpmanta, 
621;  election  for  membera  of  Congreaa,  621;  do.  for 
membera  of  tbe  State  Legislature,  621 ;  triala  of  Judgaa 
of  electlona  In  tbe  Federal  Court  for  disregard  of  Unltad 
Stotos  marsbala,  621. 

jroatoMiiacAa.— Lc(gialattve  aeaaton,  622;  reduction  of  tba 
State  tax,  622;  Increaaa  alnea  1861,  622;  extra  appro- 
priatlona,  622 ;  intereat  and  principal  of  tbe  debt  to  be 
paid  In  gokl  or  tta  equivalent,  622;  an  ad  for  tbe  con- 
tlnuanca  of  tbe  Stete  detective  force,  622;  proceedlnga 
relative  to  tbe  Uquor  question,  622;  ad  rebrtlve  to  tbe 
tranaportatlon  of  Uquora,  628 ;  stred  railway  tickets  In 
Boaton  good  on  all  roada,  628;  la  a  bill  appropriating 
money  a  money  Ullf  two  Houses  dlMgre^  628;  srfu- 
ment  of  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Lower  Houae,  628 ;  dedalon 
of  tba  Supreme  Court,  628;  a  kMn  of  $6,000,000  to  tba 
N^w  York  and  Hew  England  raUroad  defoatad,  628; 
leglalatlon  relative  to  tbe  Hoosac  Tunnel,  624 ;  statement 
of  one  of  tbe  membera  of  tba  House,  684;  tba  employ- 
ment at  diildren  under  fourteen  yeara  in  mannfodorlng, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  eatabllabmenta,  wbila  tha  pnb- 
Ue  acboola  are  in  aaaaUm,  forbidden,  624;  a  poBea  com- 
mlaalon  for  Boston,  624 ;  an  elfort  to  aboliah  tba  oaa  of 
tbe  gag  in  pmal  institutions,  624 ;  treatment  of  trampa, 
624;  a  bin  to  alford  temporary  relief  to  aavlnga  banks, 
626;  dataUa,  686:  amendment  to  tbe  ConatitaticB  to  —• 
cure  woman  sufflrage  reported,  626 ;  vlewa  <^tbe  mfaiorlty, 
626;  a  bill  rejected,  626;  report  of  tbe  Labor  Bureau, 
626;  report  of  tba  Committee  on  Priaona,  626;  report  of 
tbe  State  Board  of  Haaltb,  626;  eolor-bUndneaa,  tta  ex- 
tent In  pubUc  institutions,  686;  rales  for  tbe  pravantJon 
of  tha  spread  of  contagloua  diseases  In  scboola,  686; 
amount  of  tbe  State  debt,  and  ito  claaalflcatlon,  627 ;  tbe 
trust  fbnda,  627 ;  taxable  property  of  tbe  State,  627 ;  da- 
creaae,627;  cauaes  of  tbe  burden  of  taxation,  627;  atatia- 
tica  of  municipal  Indebtedness,  687 :  gross  intere«t-bear- 
Ing  debt  of  towns,  627 ;  sggregates  of  tbe  several  elasssa 
of  exempted  property,  687 ;  tone  and  paasengers  on  rall- 
roada, 688;  expenaea  and  earalngB,628;  expenaa  of  tba 
State  Board  of  ClMrtUaa,  628;  abolition  of  tba  Board 
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i«eoiiiin6iid6d,528;  five  great  institattons  opened  during 
the  year,  688 ;  patients  In  the  Insane  Asylums,  028 ;  penal 
establishments  In  the  State,  ft39 ;  inmates,  529 ;  the  pau- 
per peculation,  how  proTided  for,  029 ;  number  and  sex, 
529 ;  ftiU  or  partial  support,  G99;  average  increase,  G29; 
institutions  aided  by  State  grants,  529;  unemployed 
laborers  In  the  State,  699 ;  report  of  Labor  Bureau  there- 
on, 529 ;  a  requisition  ttom  the  GoTemor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 629 ;  the  State  law  on  the  subject,  529 ;  reply  of  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  580 ;  suit  against  the  Boston 
Beer  Company,  680 ;  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  580 ;  i^>pearanoe  of  Dei^  Kearney  from 
CaUfornia,  580;  resohitions  adopted  i|  Fanueii  Hall,  680; 
speech  of  General  Butler  In  Maine,  680;  requested  by 
voters  in  Massachusetts  to  become  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, 581 ;  answer  to  the  request,  081, 582 ;  the  Pn^bi- 
tory  State  Convention,  582 ;  resdutlons,  582 ;  nomina- 
tions, 088;  Independent  Greenback  Ctrnvention,  588; 
resolutions,  588;  nominations,  584;  State  Democratlo 
Convention  called,  684 ;  declaration  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  qualific^ons  of  delegates,  584;  reply 
of  General  Butler,  584 ;  proceedings  of  the  delegates  at 
Worcester,  684 ;  address  of  Executive  Committee  poet^ 
poning  the  Convention,  584 ;  organiiatton  of  the  dele- 
gates, 584;  nominations  and  resolutions,  685;  Republi- 
can State  Convention,  585 ;  nominations  and  resolutions, 
586;  adjourned  Democratic  Conventian,  686;  nomina- 
tions and  resolutions,  686;  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, 687 ;  do.  of  State  ofllcers,  687 ;  do.  of  members  of 
the  State  Legislature,  587. 

Matthsws,  Staklbt. — Senator  from  Ohio,  186;  offers  a  reso- 
lution that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  be  paid  in  sil- 
ver dollars,  188. 

MoCuifs,  Rev.  W.  C.-Case  before  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  698. 

M  aoMahok  resigns  as  President  of  France,  888. 

McMillan,  8.  J.  B.— Senator  tnm  Minnesota,  186;  on  the 
army  bill,  198, 207. 

Megaphone^  combination  of  the  speaking-trumpet  and  the 
ear-trumpet,  687;  details,  567. 

Mtmorandwn  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
Eastern  question,  254. 

JfenjMm^/^.— Annual  Conference,  etc,  60. 

MuuKmov,  AirousTrs  S.-^enator  ftT>m  North  Carolina,  186; 
on  the  army  bill,  200. 

MasKKTzopp,  General.— A  Russian  chief  of  police,  assassi- 
nated, 746. 

JfetoMurvy.—Exhiblt  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  807. 

MtUordogy.—lfhMi  has  been  acc(nnplished  of  late  years,  687 ; 
the  present  organization  of  meteorological  work  in  Africa, 
688;  Algeria,  588;  Argentine  Republic,  688;  Austria  and 
Hungary,  688;  Australia,  588;  Belgium,  588;  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  588;  Cape  Colony,  588;  Ceylon,  589; 
CbilU  689;  China,  589;  Costa  Rica,  589;  Denmark,  589; 
Egypt,  689;  Finland,  589;  France,  589;  Germany,  589; 
Great  Britain,  610;  Greece,  540;  India,  540;  Italy,  540; 
Japan,  541 ;  Mauritius,  541 ;  Mexico,  541 ;  Netherlands, 
641 ;  New  Zealand,  541 ;  Norway,  541 ;  Philippine  Isles, 
541 :  Portugal,  541 ;  Russia,  541 ;  South  America,  511 ; 
Spain,  542;  Sweden,  542;  Switzerland,  642;  Syria,  512; 
Turkey,  642;  United  States,  542;  West  Indies,  548;  in- 
ternational organizations,  548;  ocean  meteorology,  5^8 ; 
meteorological  instruments  and  methods,  644. 

J/ei^Uxf^sfs.— Methodist  Episcopal  statistics,  545, 646 ;  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  546;  Sunday  School  Union,  646;  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  Church  Extension,  646 ;  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  547;  treatment  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants, 547;  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  647; 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  statistics,  547;  the 
Publishing  House,  547 ;  Board  of  Education,  548 ;  General 


Conference,  648 ;  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  statlstlca, 
648 ;  Bosrd  of  Missions,  548 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada,  General  Conference,  549 ;  Methodist  Church  In 
Canada,  statistics,  549;  General  Conference,  649;  Wes- 
leyan  Connection,  statistics,  549;  Conference,  549;  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Thanksgiving  Fund,  650;  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  560;  Australian  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  statistics,  550;  General  Conference,  560;  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  C<mfiu«nce,  561 ;  PrImltf  ve  Meth- 
odist Church,  statistlc^  651 ;  United  Methodist  Fi«e 
Church  statistics,  651 ;  Bible  Christian  statlstka,  551 ; 
Independent  BieUiodlst  (SiurchM,  561. 

JfecDioo.^Presldent  and  Cabinet,  651 ;  Governors  of  States, 
662 ;  Mexican  Ambassador,  662 ;  army  and  navy,  652 ; 
revenue  and  expenditures,  652 ;  distribution  of  expendi- 
ture, 552;  national  debt,  562;  pnbUc-school  system,  562; 
foreign  commerce,  552;  American  Manufecturers*  Asso- 
ctatl<Hi  of  the  Northwest,  658 ;  Mexican  tariff  dudes,  568 ; 
cost  and  changes,  558 ;  State  taxes,  554 ;  revision  of  the 
tarili;  554;  consumption  of  cotton  febrics,  654;  imperfect 
means  of  communication,  555 ;  recognition  <A  Diaz  by  the 
United  States,  555;  condition  of  the  repubHc,  555;  the 
Presldenrs  remarks  on  the  border  difficulties,  566u 

JfiMi^an.— State  of  the  Treasury,  656;  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, 656;  surplus  specific  taxes,  556;  indebted- 
ness to  the  trust  ftmds,  566;  value  of  real  and  personal 
property,  556;  acres  of  land  held  by  the  State,  566;  the 
new  Capitol,  666 ;  State  paupers,  656 ;  cost  of  main- 
tenance, 657;  condition  of  the  State  Prison,  657;  the 
State  House  of  Correction,  567 ;  the  Reform  School,  557 ; 
the  State  Public  School,  657;  a  chariuble  institution, 
557 ;  details  of  it,  567 ;  Asylum  fat  the  Insane,  658 ; 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  558;  statistics  of  the  pub- 
He  schools,  658  ;  the  Agricultural  College,  {63;  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  568 ;  railroads  in  the  State,  668,  509  ; 
land  reservation  for  a  northern  road,  669 ;  insurance 
companies,  569;  aggregate  of  business  done,  559;  crop 
of  wheat,  669;  yield  in  certain  counties,  660;  other 
crops,  660;  product  of  s^t,  560;  National  Convention, 
660;  nominationB  and  resolutions,  660 ;  Republican  State 
Convention,  560;  nominations  and  resolutions,  560; 
Democratic  State  Convention,  661 ;  nominations  and 
resolutions,  561;  Prohibition  State  Convention,  561; 
nominationB,  661 ;  election  of  State  officers,  662;  do.  of 
member  of  Congress,  562 ;  vote  on  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution,  602. 

Microphone.  —Description  of  the  instrument,  662 ;  statement 
of  Professor  Hughes,  562. 

MicroUuifnsUr.—A.  measure  of  InflDlteslmal  pressure,  668 ; 
the  moduB  operandi^  568 ;  Its  uses,  568. 

MiLLKx,  Rev.  Johh .— Chsrged  with  heresy  before  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly,  698. 

Jlf2nnesoto.~Condition  of  the  State  Treasury,  668;  chief 
items  of  expenditure,  568 ;  defeat  of  the  proposition  to 
settle  the  old  railroad-bond  debt,  564 ;  provision  of  the 
act,  664;  assessed  value  of  property,  664;  rate  of  tax- 
ation, 664;  decrease  of  taxable  value,  664;  oodificatfon 
of  the  tax  laws,  564;  act  for  the  provision  of  uniform 
and  cheap  text-books  for  public  schools,  565;  the  Higher 
School  Board  of  Commissioners,  666 ;  a  pubttc  examiner 
appointed  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  several  pub- 
lie  educational,  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  Insti- 
tutions of  Uie  State,  565;  State  Board  of  Immigration 
created,  565;  acquittal  of  Judge  Pag^  565 ;  Democratic 
State  Convention,  666;  nominations  and  rMolutlons, 
666;  RepnbUoan  State  Convention,  566;  nominations 
and  resolutions,  566;  election  of  State  officers,  567; 
election  of  Congressmen,  567 ;  do.  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  567 ;  report  of  Prison  Inspectors,  667 ;  wheat 
crop,  568 ;  crop  of  oats,  568 ;  culture  of  amber  sugar-cane. 
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663 ;  its  yield,  568 ;  Miet  of  8tat«  lands,  d68 ;  Bute  sup-  Mobbxll,  Justik  8.— Senator  from  Vermont^  183;  on  paj 

ply  of  grain  to  Bofferers  from  graaahoppera,  668 ;  floor-  DMnt  of  the  debt  in  ailrer,  14S. 

milla  in  the  State,  668;  length  of  railroads,  668;  earn-  Municipal   Ci^fToroMona.— Resolutions  in   the  Alabama 

inga,  ezpenaea,  etc.,  669 ;  Commercial  Convention  at  St.  Legislature  relative  to  the  ezeroi»e  of  Jorisdiction  by  the 

Paul,  669.  eonrts  of  the  United  States  in  suits  against  municipal 

Mimimippi. — Session  of  the  Legislature,  669 ;  act  to  estab-  corporations,  10. 

Uah  a  system  of  tte»  schools,  669 ;  the  Alcorn  Agilcultu-  Municipal  IndtbUdnem  of  towna,  and  taxes  to  be  levied 

nl  and  Mechanical  College,  669 ;  provision  for  a  qrstem  limited  by  law  in  Bhode  Island,  728. 

of  high  schools,  569 ;  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  MuHcai  7We/>AoiM.->Ita  ol]()ect,  683;  the  apparatus,  688; 

of  Health,  570 :  its  powers   and  diitiea,  670 ;  county  its  action,  689. 

boards  of  health,  570 ;  State  Board  of  Immigration,  5T0 ;  McTB-Hno.^The  Emperor  of  Japan,  460 ;  his  powers,  460. 
appropriations  for  charitable  institutions,  670;  aasMS- 

ment  of  real  estatt>,  670;  troubles  in  the  southwestern  jf 
counties,  570;  resolutions  relative  to  national  railways, 

571 ;  do.  relative  to  archives  of  Confederate  States  relat-  Jfatal  Sguadrotu^  American,  the  commanders  oC  689. 

ing  to  Mississippi,  671 ;  do.  relative  to  the  remcnetisation  ATovy  ^  th6  United  Statetu-^Tht  value  of  the  property,  569 ; 

of  silver,  671 ;  damage  to  the  water-front  of  Vlckabuitir  total  cost,  689;  cost  of  the  service,  689;  fighting  force, 

by  sand-bars,   671;    constitutional    amendment,  671;  689;  number  of  vessels  unfit  for  service,  689;  c<xnmand- 

thanks  to  colored  members  of  the  Legishiture  for  their  ers  of  squadnHia,  689 ;  survey  of  the  Amaion,  689 ;  Its 

courtesy,  67*2;  construction  of  the  Ship  Island,  Blpley,  results,  600;  navy  invalids,  COO;  relations  of  the  navy  to 

and  Kentucky  Railroad,  672;  details,  572 ;  railroads  in  its  conunerce,  690;  the  loss  in  national  wealth  by  decline 

the  State,  572;  finances  and  State  debt,  578;  State  Insane  of  commerce,  690;  causes,  690 ;  American  and  foreign 

Asyltmi,  578;  crops  of  the  State,  678;  Fruit  Growers*  ships,  590;  tonnage  of  each,  690;  navy-yards,  691 ;  ar- 

Convention,  678 ;  the  fiaiit-beU  of  the  State,  678;  berries,  mored  ships,  691 ;  thickness  of  tuireta,  691 ;  torpedo-sta- 

peaches,  and  apples,  678 ;  sheep  husbandry,  674 ;  climate  tion  at  Newpcni,  691 ;  £ricas(N9*s  submerged  and  armored 

of  the  Sute,  674 ;  divisions  as  an  agricultural  State,  674 ;  vessel,  691 ;  trials,  591. 

soil  and  products  of  each  division,  674;  the  *"  yellow-loam  ATe^rroata.— Census  oi;  692;  tillable  land,  692 ;  amount  of 
region,'*  674 ;  the  "^  long  leaf  pine  region,"  674 ;  the  '*  pnl-  school  lands,  692 ;  State  lands,  692 ;  length  of  rallroada, 
rie  r^fllon,''  674;  the  "*  basin  region,''  674;  the  **bluir  692;  rate  of  taxation,  692;  amount  of  several  fhnda,  602; 
region,*"  675;  damage  from  yellow  fever,  675;  election  of  fhnding  State  warrants,  692  ;  counties  and  school  dis- 
members of  Congress,  675;  an  act  to  exclude  the  Impor-  tricta,  592;  State  University,  692;  Penitenttary,  698; 
tation  of  dlseaaed  cattle,  575 ;  declared  unconstitutional  by  labor  contracted,  698 ;  National  State  Convention,  608 ; 
the  Federal  Court,  675.  resohitions  and  nominationa,  698 ;  Democratic  State  Con- 

if2«t(wr<.^Irregularitie8  in  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  675;  ventlon,  608 ;  nominations  and  resohitions,  694 ;  Repub- 

Inveatigation  of  a  committee,  675;  state  of  the  booka,  lloan  State  Oi>nvention,694;  nominations  and  resolutions, 

675;  questions  before  the  Committee,  676;  state  of  the  694;  election  of  State  oflloera,  696;  do.  of  nsembers  of  the 

accounta,  676;  explanation  of  the  Treasurer,  676;  his  in-  State  Legishture,  595;  revision  of  the  State  atatutes, 

dictment,  676 ;  State  debt  and  provision  for  Its  fhnding,  696. 

677;  National  Labor  Convention,  577;  nominations  and  KtbukB^  Dr.  James  Crc^s  hypothesis  ot;  89. 

resolutions,  677;  Democratic  Conventt<m,  678;  nomlna-  ATe^AeF^iu/^.— King  and  flunily,  595;  area  and  population, 

tions  and  resolutions,  678;  Republican  Convention,  579;  696;  provinces,  area,  and  population,  696;  movement  of 

nominaticms  and  resolutions,  679 ;  election  of  State  offi-  population,  696;  population  of  larger  dtiea,  695;  revenue 

oera,  679;  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  de-  and  expenditures,  696;  national  debt,  696;  imports  and 

feated,  679;  report  of  the  Ballroad  Commissioners,  679,  exports,  696;  movement  of  shipping,  696;  army  and 

6S0;  sale  of  ihe  Ilttnols  and  St.  Loula  Bridge,  580;  suit  navy,  596;  length  of  railroads,  696;  telegraphs,  696; 

to  close  a  trust  of  the  Hannibul  and  St  Joseph  Rail-  post-offloes,  696;  area  and  population  of  cok>niea,  696; 

road,  680 ;  case  of  the  validity  of  certain  county  bonds,  budgets  of  colonies,  596;  commerce  of  East  Indian,  697 ; 

680.  Java,  Its  railroads  and  telegraphs,  697 ;  a  Oovemment 

AroAamme<iaA<«m.~8tati8tics  of  the  Mohammedan  popula-  ban,  697 ;  bills  regarding  primary  education  in  the  Cham- 

tion,  681 ;   aggr^ate  area  of  principal  Mohammedan  hers,  697 ;  the  Bible  in  schools,  697 ;  speech  of  the  King, 

conntiries,  681 ;  blow  at  its  potttioU  and  military  prestige  697. 

by  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  581 ;  the  Mohammedans  in  ATernKfo.— State  Republican  ConventioD,  698;  nominations 

India,  682;  the  Snnnite  sect,  682;  the  Wahabeea,  682;  and  resohitions,  698;  Democratic  State  Convention,  699; 

the  Akhoond  of  Swat,  682 ;  his  Influence  and  authority,  nmninatknis  and  resohitiona,  699 ;  charges  oi;  sgalnst  the 

682;  Persia  the  weak  point  of  Mohammedanism,  588;  RepubUoana,  600;  election  of  State  offlcera,  600;  do.  of 

four  reasons,  688;  khanates  of  Central  Asia,  668;  eduoa-  members  of  the  LeglsUUure,  600;  gratitylng  oondition 

tional  inatitutions,  688 ;  growth  of  the  religion  in  the  In-  of  the  State  finances,  600 ;  educational  institutions,  601 ; 

terior  of  Africa,  584;  proceedings  of  Its  mlsslonarlea,  664;  schools  and  expenditures,  601 ;  charitable  institutions, 

increased  activity,  684;  literary  productions  of  the  Mo-  601 ;  Penitentiary,  601;  exorbitant  rates  of  transporta- 

hammedan  mind,  685 ;  moat  efllBctive  method  of  present-  tion,  601 ;  Fish  Commissioner,  601 ;  Austin  devastated  by 

ing  Christianity,  686;  eflbrts  of  Protestant  missionary  flood,  601;  the  mines,  6i)2 ;  **yirginia'*  and ''California,'* 

societies,  595.  602 ;  amount  of  silver  yielded,  602. 

jr<m<eite(7ro.~Prinoe  and  Ikmlly,  666 ;  area  and  population.  New  irafn|MA<re.~Republican  State  Convention,  602 ;  nomi- 

586;  religions,  686 ;  finances  and  income  of  the  Prince,  natlona  and  resohitions,  602;   State   Councilor^  608; 

6S6;  military  strength,  686;  effects  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  Demoeratlo  SUte   Convention,  608;  nominations  and 

636 ;  proceedings  of  the  Albanians,  667 ;  conflict  with  the  resohitions,  608 ;  CouncUofS,  608 ;  Temperance  and  Na- 

Turkish  troops.  587;  fhrther  military  proceedings,  687.  tional  nomination,  604;  election  of  SUte  ofllcers,  604; 

iforavtona.— Statistics,  587;  synod  of  the  northern  district,  do.  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  604 ;  finanoea  of  the 

6S8 ;  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  683 ;  Board  of  Church  State,  604 ;  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  604 ;  taxation 

Extension.  5SS ;  missions,  638.  of  railroads,  604;  savings  banks,  601;  insurance  com- 
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panles,  <M>4;  pablic  Instruction,  605;  remarluble  Inereaae 
of  priBon  convicts,  605;  loMoe  panpera,  6U5;  method  of 
keeping  the  poor,  605;  an  tct  to  punish  trsmps,  606; 
referee  Isws  Ibr  soisU  esosee,  606 ;  geologlosl  snrrejr,  606 ; 
the  question  of  the  election  of  U.  8.  8enstor,  606;  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  in  Congress,  607 ; 
Mennlsl  sessions  and  fkll  elections,  608;  National  State 
Convention,  608;  nominations  and  resohitlons,  608;  Be- 
pabUcan  State  Convention,  608 ;  nominatlras  and  resohi- 
tions,  608;  Democratic  State  Convention,  609;  nomina- 
tions and  resolutions,  609;  Prohibition  nominations, 
610;  election  of  State  officers,  610;  do.  of  Congressmen, 
610 ;  do.  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  610. 

V0¥i  Jenny,-  Session  of  the  Legislature,  610 ;  act  to  prevent 
the  attempt  to  bribe  delegates  to  political  ocmventlons, 
610;  an  act  to  regulate  caucus  nominations  aud  primarj 
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